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CHAPTER  I. 


NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


A.D.  1802. 


T  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the 
two  great  belligerent 
powers  had  scarcely 
the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  an  active 
warfare  against  each 
other:  without  allies 
and  auxiliaries  on 
the  continent,  Eng- 
land could  not  hope 
to  touch  France  by 
land ;  with  fleeU  ruined  or  blockaded,  with  a  navy 
completdy  disheartened,  France  could  not  expect  to 
tooch  FrF^g^*"^  by  sea.  The  brilliant  and  romantic 
campaign  in  ^ypt,  which  remmded  the  French  of 
the  old  prowess  of  the  British  infantry,  and  which 
told  the  nations  of  Europe  that  these  new  Gallic 
amies  were  not  invincible,  allowed  us  to  treat  with 
a  better  grace  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  national 
pride  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war. 
We  could  also  treat  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
fiuth,  for  the  coalized  powers  on  the  Continent,  who 
were  engaged  in  their  arduous  struggle  at  the 
times  when  the  Foxites  had  recommended  nego- 
tiation with  Bonaparte,  had  now  yielded,  for  a 
season,  to  the  terrible  First  Consul,  and  had  sought 
terms  for  themselves  without  heeding  us.  There 
could  indeed  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  elements 
of  a  new  coalition  would  soon  be  found,  or  soon 
be  created  by  the  ambition  and  oppressions  of 
France;  but  for  the  present  these  elements  did 
not  exist :  Austria  and  the  other  powers  stood  in 
need  of  repose,  and  to  rouse  them  prematurely 
from  their  sleep  would  be  to  hurry  them  into  the 
arena  in  a  weak  and  dispirited  condition.  The 
land  armies  of  Great  Britain  were  scattered  oyer 
the  globe,  to  defend  our  vastly  augmented  Indian 
territories  and  colonial  possessions.  We  had  in- 
cressed  these  forces  to  168,000  men  and  80,000 
militia,  exclusive  of  130,000  sepoys  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  we  had  besides  above 
120,000  volunteers  in  the  British  Islands.  From 
the  nature  of  our  empire  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
collect  within  the  limits  of  Europe  these  abundant 


forces ;  yet,  perhaps,  a  better  war-ministry,  and  a 
government  more  disposed  than  that  of  Pitt  or  of 
Addington  to  rely  upon  '*  native  steel  and  native 
ranks,"  might  out  of  these  focces,  and  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  wise  and  energetic,  yet  moderate 
and  strictly  constitutional,  means  of  recruiting  and 
augmenting  them  from  the  populations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  given  to  us  that  dis- 
tinction and  preponderance  as  a  military  nation 
which  we  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
and  which  we  were  to  possess  again  under  Wel- 
lington before  this  Theban  warfare  could  have  any 
real  end.  Since  the  month  of  Februarv»  1793, 
the  British  navy  had  been  raised  by  the  building 
of  new  and  the  capture  of  enemies'  ships  from  135 
sail  of  the  line  and  133  frigates  to  202  sail  of  the 
line  and  2*7*7  frigates.*  In  the  same  time  the 
navy  of  France  had  b«^n  reduced  from  73  sail  of 
the  line  and  6*7  frigates  to  30  sail  of  the  line  and 
35  frigates.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  counting  sloops,  brigs,  cutters, 
&c.,  we  had  nearly  800  war-vessels  to  array  against 
our  foes.  Counting  armed  vessels  of  all  kinds,  we 
had  captured  298  and  destroyed  55  French  ships. 
The  loss  of  the  voluntary  or  forced  allies  of  the 
French  had  been  comparatively  great:  the  Spa- 
niards had  lost,  in  capti^-ed  and  destroyed,  78  ships; 
the  Dutch  86;  and  the  afifair  of  Copenhagen  had 
inflicted  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  navy  of  the 
Danes.  Our  ships,  like  our  land  forces,  were 
spread  over  the  globe ;  but,  after  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  coutinents  and  isles  and  archipel- 
agoes of  islands  which  owned  our  dominion,  we 
might  always  confidently  count  on  collecting  in 
the  European  seas  a  force  capable  of  contending*^ 
with  the  united  fleets  of  all  the  maritime  powerJ 
of  Europe.  And  what  was  better  than  numerica] 
superiority,  than  the  build  of  ships  and  the  weigh] 
of  their  metal,  was  the  conviction  which  HoweY 
Duncan,  Jervis,  Nelson,  and  old  traditions  hacrt 
put  into  the  head  and  heart  of  every  true  British  1 
sailor,  that  tlie  meteor  flag  of  England  must  ever 

•  The  two  yen*  of  Kreaiest  increase  were  17»6  and  1798-  in  iK^  i 
flnt  of  thMe  yean  88  iblw  measuring  64.847  tooa.  weie  added  to  t£2 
navy ;  and  iii  the  second  of  Uicm  yean  63  shipa.  aeiwirimt  So  9i2 
torn,  were  added.~7a6^  m  Jame^i  Natsal  HulT  """■■*'"*  «".»10 
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be  victorious  on  its  own  proper  element ;  that  Bri- 
tannia,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  song,  ruled  the  wares. 
They  may  have  expressed  the  idea  less  rhetorically 
and  far  less  frequently,  but  the  notion  was  cer- 
tainly as  prevalent  among  English  sailors  that 
under  Nelson  and  his  compeers  and  disciples 
battle  was  only  another  word  fur  victory,  as  it  could 
X>o88ibly  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  French  sol- 
diery under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  best  of 
his  lieutenants.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  1793,  our  mercantile  shipping  had  in- 
creased nearly  one-third,  while  that  of  France  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  her 
vast  territorial  acquisitions,  the  permanent  revenue 
of  France  was  considerably  less  now  than  it  had 
been  previous  to  the  Revolution,  while  our  perma- 
nent revenue  was  nearly  doubled.  All  is  not  bad 
even  in  the  worst  of  wars ;  and  in  most  wars  be- 
tween great  and  well-matched  nations  there  will 
be  found  something  good  and  ennobling :  the  pre- 
sent contest  had  breathed  new  energy  and  life  into 
the  national  character,  which  bad  been  left  con- 
siderably depressed  and  degraded  by  the  result  of 
the  American  war.  This  improved  spirit  was  seen 
in  manufactures,  in  trade,  in  our  distant  colonies, 
in  our  home  government,  and  perhaps,  most  of 
all,  and  most  importantly  of  all,  m  our  native  lite- 
rature, wbich,  as  a  whole,  had  been  so  long  languid 
or  inane.  On  the  dark  side  of  the  account  was  to 
be  placed  the  enormous  increase  of  our  national 
debt,  which  in  the  course  of  nine  years  had  swelled 
From  above  244,000,000/.  to  above  520,000,000/. 
Funded  and  unfunded.*  A  great  deal  of  this  money 
had  been  spent  abroad  for  coalitions  and  subsidies, 
a  great  deal  had  been  wasted  in  crude  and  petty 
expeditions,  and  a  still  vaster  amount  had  indis- 
putably been  allowed  to  be  robbed  by  loan-jobbers, 
government  contractors,  commissioners,  commis- 
saries, and  other  rapacious  functionaries:  our 
army  had  cost  us  103,212,000/.,  our  ordnance 
15,605,100/.,  our  navy  98,129,000/. 

One  great  desire  of  the  French  was  gratified 
by  England  recognising  their  so-called  Republic ; 
and  to  obtain  tbis  recognition  had  certainly  been 
one  of  the  various  motives  which  induced  the  First 
Consul  to  treat.t  All  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  Continent  had  given  this  recognition  long  be- 
fore,  having  been  reduced  to  negotiate  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  or 
the  Consul.  The  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  were,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  the  one  part ;  and  the  French  Republic,  his  ma- 
jesty of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  theBatavian  Re- 
public, on  the  other.  The  leading  articles  of  the 
treaty  were: — ^Art.  III.  His  Britannic  majesty  re- 
stored to  France,  Spain,  and  Batavia  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  colonies  which  he  had  occupied  or  con- 
quered during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Trini- 


•  Feeaiite,Tol.  il.Q.  626. 

»  of  I 
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hsttghty  in  her  Dealing  to  the  Ffrtt  G<msal,  had.  at  length,  treated  » ith 


t  "  The  elauiea  < 
hope  of  a  ven 


thla  treiity  Vflit  not  calculated  to  impiiv  fh« 
But  England,  heretofore  so 


him  aa  the  head  of  the  French  goTemment.     Thia,  aii  Bonaj 
awaro,  hoded  well  for  the  conaolidation  of  his  power."—. 
(frimte  «cr«Mry  to  BttmfafU),  Mmoki, 


dad  and  Ceylon,  which  Spain  and  Batavia  severally 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty.— 
Art.  VI.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain 
to  the  Batavian  Republic  in  full  sovereignty,  in 
the  same  manner  as  previous  to  the  war ;  and  the 
ships  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
port,  and  there  purchase  provisions  as  heretoforet 
without  being  liable  to  pay  other  imposts  than 
such  as  the  Batavian  Republic  subjected  its  own 
ships  to. — Art  VII.  The  territories  and  posses- 
sious  of  our  ally  Portugal  were  to  be  maintained  in 
their  integrity,  such  aa  they  were  antecedent  to  the 
war ;  but  that  portion  of  Portuguese  Guiana  which 
had  been  ceded  was  to  remain  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  Spain  was  to  keep  the  territory  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  which  had  been  yielded  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Olivenza. — Art.  VIII.  The 
territories,  possessions,  &c.  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity  as  thejr 
were  before  the  war  or  the  invasion  of  Egypt. — 
Art.  IX.  A  Veneto-Greek  Republic,  which  had 
started  up,  under  French  care,  in  die  Seven  or 
Ionian  Islands,  on  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  which  had  possessed  these 
islands  for  many  ages,  was  recognised  by  the  con- 
tracthig  parties. — Art.  X.  Malta,  with  its  depend- 
ent isles,  Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  restored  to 
its  old  masters,  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  knights  of  the  order  were 
invited  to  return  to  La  Vslette,  and  there  elect  a 
new  grand-master ;  any  election  made  previous  to 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  this  peace  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  In  order  to  the 
greater  independence  of  the  chapter,  no  individual 
belonging  either  to  England  or  France  was  hence- 
forward to  be  admitted  into  the  order.  A  Maltese 
Language  *  was  to  be  established,  into  which  na- 
tives of  the  islands  should  be  admitted  without 
being  bound  to  prove  their  nobility ;  thes^  Mal- 
tese knights  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  dis- 
tinctions, &c.  of  the  other  knights,  however  noble ; 
and,  at  the  least,  one-half  of  the  municipal,  admi- 
nistrative, civil,  judicial,  and  other  employments 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino.  The  British  troops 
were  to  evacuate  Malta  and  its  dependencies  withm 
three  months  from  the  exchange  of  therati6ca- 
tions,  or  sooner  if  possible,  when  all  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  order,  provided  the  new  grand- 
master, or  commissioners  duly  authorized,  were 
there  to  receive  the  surrender,  and  that  the  Nea- 
politan troops  were  arrived.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  to  be  invited  to  send  two  thousand  of  his 
native  troops  to  serve  in  garrison  for  one  year  after 
the  restoration  of  the  knights,  or  longer,  if  the 
Maltese  force  should  not  be  at  that  period  deemed 
competent  by  the  guaranteeing  powers  to  garrison 
the  island.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  were  proclaimed,  and 

•  The  Knighta  of  Malta  were  divided  into  teven  nattona*  whiua 
were  oalled  *  Langnes,'  or  I^nguatfea,— namely,  Uioee  of  Fkoreaee* 
Auvetigno,  Fkaace,  Italy,  AmgaOf  Oennaiiy,  and  Bnglaad, 
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6ar  from  Jacobinism  and  prqpagandism.*  But, 
in  reality,  Bonaparte's  system  was  but  anew  Jao^ 
binism,  or  a  Jacobinism  modi6ed ;  it  had  its  pro> 
pagandists  and  its  secret  emissaries  everywhere* 
and,  though  it  did  not  bait  its  hooks  with  the  entire 
liberty  and  equality  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  it 
presented  attractive  bait  to  certain  minds — the 
profits  and  honours  derivable  from  successful  revo- 
lution, the  road  to  military  distinction  thrown  open 
to  all  classes,  the  gratification  to  envy  in  the  over- 
throw of  aristocracies  and  established  orders,  and 
the  excitement  and  inviting  chances  which  always 
attend  the  subversion  of  old  governments  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  ones.  Moreover,  the  First  Con- 
sul knew  how  to  recommend  abroad  opinions  and 
principles  which  he  discountenanced  and  kept  in 
check  at  home ;  and,  while  inculcating  submission 
and  organization  in  France,  he  promulgated  insur* 
rection  and  disorganization  in  those  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  were  not  yet  subjected  to  his 
dominion.  According  to  his  theory,  France,  whose 
revolutions  had  all  ended  in  his'  supremacy,  had 
had  enough  of  change ;  but  other  kingdoms  must 
be  revolutionized  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
actual  condition  of  France.  By  a  strange  fatality, 
the  clubbists  of  England  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
who  had  most  admired  the  National  Convention 
with  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  trana- 
ferred  their  ardent  admiration  and  their  hearts' 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  war  bul* 
letins.  In  their  eyes  he  was  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  mortal  enemy  of  legitimate  kings : 
he  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona,  go- 
verned in  the  name,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and 
still  talked  of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Even  when 
he  made  philosophy  give  wi^  to  religion  and  re- 
established Catholicism  in  France,  they  excused 
his  backsliding,  the  very  fanatics  of  unbelief  still 
clinging  to  him,  as  they  fancied  that  he  was  only 
making  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  popular  masses  (whom,  but  a  few 
years  before  these  philosophists  had  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  universe),  that  he  had  incalcu- 
lably less  religion  than  any  of  the  kings  of  the  old 
dynasties,  and  that  in  his  heart  he  despised  Catho- 
licism as  much  as  Voltaire  himself  had  done.  It 
must,  however,  always  remain  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  fanatics  of  a  democratic  republicanism  and 
of  a  wild  liberty  should  fall  on  their  kneea  before 
the  adventurous  soldier  who  was  erecting  a  tyran- 
nical throne  over  the  ruins  of  French  liberty  and 
the  fallacies  they  had  so  recently  worshipped ;  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  irreligion  should  excuse  in  him 
the  efforts  made  to  re-establish  the  ancient  faith. 
In  condemning  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 

hlmaelfMM,  In  flie  coarae  of  the  Aebatn  on  the  prelfmina- 
«•  had  turrlrvd  th«  duiKer  and  tho  ncngu  of  JaaolxnUm ; 
lad  Utc4  kmg  enongh  to  aee  it  Iom  much  of  its  viralenoe. 
and  to  ba  airlpt  of  thoae  «le1iMlv«  colonn  which  onee  gave  it  Itt  powers 
of  dertractaott.  He  added,  however,  that  his  opiirioa  of  the  peat 
remained  unaltered.  Tliia  country  was  at  Srat  called  upon  to  reaiat 
an  aitack  afalnat  all  eaiahliihed  go«ennents :  oor  ofajecit  in  entering 
Into  the  war  had  been  Scctrairy.  He  mustooBfrei  that  his  Maieaiy's 
mlnhans  had  once  thought  thai  the  dissolution  of  the  revolatiouary 
■omuneBt  of  Prance  was  the  best  mewia  of  tibtainfasf  this  seonrity, 
hnl  he  had  never  reckoned  it  a  tin^fmrnm 
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every  part  of  them,  Windham,  in  a  debate  in  the 
Commons,  on  the  4Ui  of  November,  said  that  Frmee 
had  uniformly  aspired  to  universal  empire :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  ahe  had  an  empire  of 
opinion,  but  now  she  had  an  empire  of  power. 
French  principles  had  first  paved  the  way  for  this 
military  power;  and  now  this  military  power  was 
used  to  disseminate  principles— not  such  princi- 
ples, indeed,  as  were  now  tolerated  in  Franoe»  but 
principles  which  would  not  serve  for  home  oon- 
sumption,  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  aending 
abroad  for  the  use  of  other  countries.  Bonaperle 
knew  well  how  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  supporter  of  despotiam  in  France,  and  of 
Jacobinism  out  of  rrance!.  He  pointed  at  the 
looseness  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,  he 
said,  were  greater  now  than  in  the  daya  of  the 
Conventionfdists,  or  than  in  any  previous  pe- 
riod. Even  supposing  the  Jacobin  virus  to  have 
evaporated,  there  still  remained  an  infection  about 
the  French  to  which  we  ought  not  to  expose  the 
English  people.  As  to  the  supposed  change  of 
character  in  the  French  people  and  government^ 
Windham  said  that  the  only  difference  waa  that  in 
more  Jacobinical  times  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
principles  and  their  propagandism,  while  now  they 
trusted  chiefly  to  their  arms  and  real  power ;  smd 
in  all  this  change  the  French  had  preserved  the 
same  hostile,  implacable  spirit  againat  England. 
Thia  country  waa  still  marked  out  aa  Carihagt^ 
which  must  be  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  the 
universal  empire  of  the  new  Rome.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Car- 
thage point  by  point,  always  terminating  a  sue* 
cessful  war  by  an  advantageous  peace,  alwaya 
renewing  the  war  with  some  fresh  advants^e^ 
until,  at  last,  Carthage  sunk  beneath  her  powerful 
rival.  If  peace  was  supported  on  the  ground  of 
our  inability  to  continue  the  war,  was  that  inability 
likely  to  grow  less  during  such  a  peace  aa  the  pre- 
sent? I^t  our  economy  be  as  great  as  it  might, 
yet  the  expenses  of  such  a  peace,  unlesa  we  re- 
signed ourselves  to  some  sudden  copquest  or  inva* 
sioo,  must  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  full 
war  establishment;  and  all  we  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain at  this  immense  outlay,  was  a  mere  armed 
truce.  It  was  true  our  allies  had  for  a  time  fallen 
from  our  side;  but  there  was  another  party  who 
had  shown  great  attachment  to  the  cause  they  had 
embraced,  and  who  had  bravely  co-operated  with 
the  British  forces ;  and  he  considered  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  interests  of  the  emigranta  aa  deeply 
disgraceful  to  this  country.  There  ought  to  have 
been  stipulated  for  them,  at  least,  a  s&fe  return  to 
their  country.* 

The  sailing  of  the  immense  armament  from 
Brest  for  San  Domingo,  pending  the  n^otiaticm 
of  the  deGnitive  treaty,  created  great  aliurm,  and 

*  Bonapaita  did  not  forget  such  sti|ni1ations  in  fltToar  of  mon  vho 
wsTs  vminants  or  exiles  on  aa-onnt  of  poUtieai  opinioBa.  aad  of 
words  nnd  deeds  fW^-ourable  to  the  French  revolution.  As  wo  luiw 
seen,  in  his  trraty  with  the  Kins  ol  Naplea  he  itipttlatrd  not  nei«*lj 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  Neapolitan  revolutiuiiiats,  but  also  for  tlm 
mtonlion  of  their  propoity. 
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occanoned  some  demandB  in  the  HoQse  of  Com- 
t  moDs  for  the  recal  of  the  Marquess  Comwallis  from 
Amiens.  It  was  detenniued  that  the  naval  and 
!  military  establishments  should  be  continued  as 
f  they  vere»  without  any  reduction^  for  three  months 
longer.  The  transactions  with  the  Cisalpine 
I  Consnlta  at  Lyons  were  the  cause  of  fresh  ex- 
I  citement;  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
January,  1802,  it  became  known  in  England  that 
Bonaparte  had  exacted  from  Spain  her  Ame- 
t  rican  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  had  claimed 
[  in  Italy  Parma  and  the  island  of  Elba,  thus 
I  adding,  in  a  time  of  peace  or  of  truce,  to  the 
enormous  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  during 
the  war.  The  delays  in  the  negotiations  obliged 
Mr.  Addington,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  to  demand 
a  supply  on  the  war  establishment  for  sixty-one 
days  more ;  and  in  the  debate  Dr.  French  Law- 
rence, the  able  friend  and  disciple  of  Burke, 
I  Windham,  and  others,  pressed  on  the  House  the 
consideration  of  the  fraud  and  perfidy  France  had 
shown  in  every  transaction  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  By  the  time  the  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded  the  English  people  were  cer- 
tainly much  less  enamoured  of  this  experimental 
peace  than  they  were  at  the  arrival  of  the  preli- 
minaries. During  the  long  season  of  delay  and 
doubt  recourse  had  been  repeatedly  had  to  adjourn- 
ments. On  the  10th  of  April,  twelve  days  after 
tht  reception  of  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty 
leaving  been  signed,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  called  the 
uttention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  points 
involved  in  the  treaty ;  but  ministers  objected  that 
tliese  points  were  not  regularly  before  the  House, 
and  declined,  for  the  present,  entering  into  any 
explanations ;  and,  no  motion  having  been  made, 
the  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
by  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  Pitt 
administration — conduct  which  the  ardent  young 
orator  seemed  to  think  would  fully  justify  an  im- 
peachment. The  motion  upon  a  division  was 
rejected  by  246  against  39.  As  late  as  the  3rd 
of  May  we  find  Windham  rising  to  request  that  a 
day  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  on  the 
following  day  this  request  was  repeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Grenville.  During  several 
successive  days  calls  for  papers  were  made ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  May  that  the  im- 

S»rtant  and  long  expected  debate  began  in  both 
ouses.  In  the  Lords,  after  Lord  Grenville  had 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
the  eccentric  Stanhope  desired  that  strangers  might 
be  excluded,  having,  he  said,  information  of  im- 
portance to  lay  before  the  House.  Strangers  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.*    When  they  were  re-ad- 

*  "The  itthjiwft  of  the  noble  earl'i  oommnoieallo&  wm,  we  ander- 
■Und,  the  Improred  ooDstraction  of  a  diving-boat  in  France,  which 
waa  described  to  be  navigated  under  wat«r  with  so  much  ikiU  and 
eertainty  ••  to  make  ft  eaer  for  them  to  blow  up  a  flttt-iato  man-of- 
war  with  only  fifteen  poamb  of  powder/*— Par/.  JKtf. 


mitted  Lord  Grenville  was  speaking  with  great 
force  against  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
treaty.  There  was,  however,  he  said,  no  wish  to 
abrogate  or  overturn  the  unfortunate  compact, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  that  power  to  whom 
the  constitution  had  given  the  right  of  making 
treaties,  which  had  had  the  great  seal  of  the  king- 
dom put  to  it,  and  which  was  therefore  irrevocable. 
To  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we  were  bound  to 
accede.  By  evasion  we  should  but  add  disgrace 
to  disaster ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  national  honour, 
fill  up  the  measure  of  national  calamity.  He 
wished  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
but  to  demonstrate  its  dangerous  tendency;  to 
ascertain  the  situation  in  which  it  left  the  country; 
to  point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the 
degree  of  safety  which  yet  remain^i  to  us.  With 
these  principles  what  reasonable  objections  could 
be  raised  to  a  free  and  full  discussion?  Why 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  urge  the  House  to  set 
a  mark  on  those  impolitic  and  weak  ministers  who 
had  negotiated  such  a  treaty  and  concluded  such  a 
peace?  In  all  negotiations  for  peace  the  basis 
was  either  the  status  quo  ante  betlum^  or  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  parties  before  the  war ;  or  the  uti 
possidetis^  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  after  the 
war.  One  or  the  other  of  these  bases,  and  not  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  for  both  contracting  parties;  both  either 
gave  up  everything  they  had  conquered  during  the 
war,  or  both  retained  whatever  they  possessed  at 
the  conclusion  of  it.     Instead  of  our  negotiators 

C seeding  distinctly  on  either  of  these  bases,  they 
mixed  them  together,  and  had  applied  them 
both  in  a  manner  the  most  prejudicial  to  this 
country :  they  had  applied  the  first,  or  the  status 
quo  principle,  to  England,  who  was  to  give  up  to 
France  all  she  had  taken  during  the  war;  and 
they  had  applied  the  second,  or  the  vti  possidetis 
principle,  to  France,  by  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
possession  of  all  she  had  acquired.  It  would  have 
been  but  just  and  reasonable  for  France  to  have 
purchaited  back  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies  of  her 
allies  or  dependents,  Spain  and  Holland,  by  con- 
tinental sacrifices;  but  France  gave  up  nothing, 
for  Egypt  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded 
was  not  hers  to  give,  while  England  gave  up  nearly 
eveiy  foot  of  territory  she  had  obtained,  surrender- 
ing islands  and  groups  of  islands,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  cost  her  immense  sums  of  money 
and  not  a  little  blood.  In  fact,  by  the  result  of 
the  treaty,  France  was  left  either  in  actual  posses- 
sion of,  or  with  a  most  absolute  control  over,  the 
greatest  or  richest  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe : 
she  kept  Savoy,  she  kept  Belgium,  she  kept  the 
Germanic  states  on  the  lefi:  baiUc  of  the  Rhine,  she 
kept,  under  a  fiction  of  independence,  the  whole 
of  Upper  Italy  and  the  whole  of  Holland ;  she 
kept  whatever  she  had  gained.  And  yet  she  was  to 
be  repossessed  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  more- 
over to  be  allowed  to  acquire  immense  territories 
from  her  submissive  and  helpless  allies :  in  Asia 
she  was  to  have  Pondicherry,  Cochin,  Negapatam, 
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fear  from  Jacobinism  and  propagandism.*  But, 
in  reality,  Bonaparte's  system  was  but  anew  Jaco- 
binism, or  a  Jacobinism  modi6ed ;  it  had  its  pro> 
pagandists  and  its  secret  emissaries  everywhere, 
and,  though  it  did  not  bait  its  hooks  with  the  entire 
liberty  and  equality  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  it 
presented  attractive  bait  to  certain  minds — ^tiie 
profits  and  honours  derivable  from  successful  revo- 
lution, the  road  to  military  distinction  thrown  open 
to  all  classes,  the  gratification  to  envy  in  the  over- 
throw of  aristocracies  and  established  orders,  and 
the  excitement  and  inviting  chances  which  always 
attend  the  subversion  of  old  governments  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  ones.  Moreover,  the  First  Con* 
sul  knew  how  to  recommend  abroad  opinions  and 
principles  which  he  discountenanced  and  kept  in 
check  at  home ;  and,  while  inculcating  submission 
and  organization  in  France,  he  promulgated  insur- 
rection and  disorganization  in  those  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  were  not  yet  subjected  to  his 
dominion.  According  to  his  theory,  France,  whose 
revolutions  had  all  ended  in  his'  supremacy,  had 
had  enough  of  change  ;  but  other  kingdoms  must 
be  revolutionized  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
actual  condition  of  France.  By  a  strange  fatality^ 
the  clubbists  of  England  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
who  had  most  admired  the  National  Conyention 
with  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  trans- 
ferred their  ardent  admiration  and  their  hearts' 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  war  bul- 
letins. In  their  eyes  he  was  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  mortal  enemy  of  legitimate  kings : 
he  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  go- 
verned in  the  name,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and 
still  talked  of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Even  when 
he  made  philosophy  give  way  to  religion  and  re- 
established Catholicism  in  France,  Uiey  excused 
his  backsliding,  the  very  fanatics  of  unbelief  still 
clinging  to  him,  as  they  fancied  that  he  was  only 
making  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  popular  masses  (whom,  but  a  few 
years  before  these  philosophists  had  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  universe),  that  he  had  incalcu- 
lably less  religion  than  any  of  the  kings  of  the  old 
dynasties,  and  that  in  his  heart  he  despised  Catho- 
licism as  much  as  Voltaire  himself  had  done.  It 
must,  however,  always  remain  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  fanatics  of  a  democratic  republicanism  and 
of  a  wild  liberty  should  fall  on  their  kneea  before 
the  adventurous  soldier  who  was  erecting  a  tyran- 
nical throne  over  the  ruins  of  French  liberty  and 
the  fallacies  they  had  so  recently  worshipped ;  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  irreligion  should  excuse  in  him 
the  efforts  made  to  re-establish  the  ancient  faith. 
In  condemning  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 

*  Pitt  hlmneirMM,  in  tlie  oonm  of  the  Aebatn  on  the  prelimina- 
riw,  that  we  bad  •urrired  the  OaoKer  and  the  mTsgiM  of  JaoobinUm ; 
that  we  had  llTcd  lon|{  enough  to  see  it  ioM  much  of  its  viralence, 
and  to  he  eiript  of  thoee  deluaive  coloan  which  onee  gave  It  its  powers 
of  destruction.  He  added,  however,  tliat  his  opii&n  of  the  peel 
remained  unaltered.  Tliis  country  was  at  first  called  upon  to  resist 
an  aitattk  afalnst  all  eetafalished  governments :  our  ohjecit  In  enterinf 
into  the  war  had  been  SiccvatTy.  He  mustoonfeas  that  his  Maiesty^ 
mittlsins  had  onee  thought  that  the  diseolution  of  the  rerolutiobary 
government  of  Pranee  was  the  best  means  of  obtatninf  this  eecarity* 
but  he  had  never  reckoned  it  a  iin€qtia»M 


evtrj  part  of  them,  Windham,  in  a  debate  in  Ae 
Commons,  on  die  4Ui  of  November,  said  that  Franoe 
had  uniformly  aspired  to  universal  empire :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  she  had  an  empire  vi 
opinion,  but  now  she  had  an  empire  of  power. 
French  principles  had  first  |Mived  the  way  for  this 
military  power ;  and  now  this  military  power  warn 
used  to  disseminate  principles-^not  such  princi- 
ples, indeed,  as  were  now  tolerated  in  France,  but 
principles  which  would  not  serve  for  home  con- 
sumption^  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  sending 
abr<Mul  for  the  use  of  other  countries.  Bon^mne 
knew  well  how  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  supporter  of  despotism  in  France,  and  ef 
Jacobinism  out  of  France!.  He  pointed  at  the 
looseness  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,  he 
said,  were  greater  now  than  in  the  daya  of  the 
Conventionalists,  or  than  in  any  previous  pe* 
riod.  Even  supposing  the  Jacobin  virus  to  have 
evaporated,  there  still  remained  an  infection  about 
the  French  to  which  we  ought  not  to  expose  the 
English  people.  Aa  to  the  supposed  change  of 
character  in  the  French  people  and  government^ 
Windham  said  that  the  only  difference  waa  that  in 
more  Jacobinical  times  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
principles  and  their  propagandism,  while  now  they 
trusted  chiefly  to  their  arms  and  real  power ;  and 
in  all  this  change  the  French  had  preserved  the 
same  hostile,  implacable  spirit  against  England. 
Thia  country  was  still  marked  out  aa  Carihage^ 
which  must  be  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  the 
universal  empire  of  the  new  Rome.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Car- 
thage point  by  point,  always  terminating  a  sue* 
cessful  war  by  an  advantageous  peace,  alwaya 
renewing  the  war  with  some  fresh  advantages, 
until,  at  last,  Carthage  sunk  beneath  her  powerful 
rival.  If  peace  was  supported  on  the  ground  of 
our  inability  to  continue  the  war,  waa  that  inability 
likely  to  grow  less  during  such  a  peace  as  the  pre- 
sent ?  Let  our  economy  be  as  great  as  it  might, 
yet  the  expenses  of  such  a  peace,  unlesa  we  re* 
signed  ourselves  to  some  sudden  cofiquest  or  inva* 
sion,  must  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  full 
war  establishment ;  and  all  we  could  hope  to  ob> 
tain  at  this  immense  outlay,  was  a  mere  armed 
truce.  It  was  true  our  allies  had  for  a  time  fallen 
from  OUT  side;  but  there  was  another  party  who 
had  shown  great  attachment  to  the  cause  they  had 
embraced,  and  who  had  bravely  co-operated  with 
the  British  forces ;  and  he  considered  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  interests  of  the  emigrants  as  deeply 
disgraceful  to  this  country.  There  ought  to  have 
been  stipulated  for  them,  at  least,  a  sde  return  to 
their  country.* 

The  sailing  of  the  immense  armament  from 
Brest  for  San  Domingo,  pending  the  negotiation 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  created  great  alarm,  and 

•  Bonaptite  did  not  forget  neh  sttpalatlons  in  fkvam  of  men  «ho 
were  enliiraiits  or  exiles  on  aa^raat  of  political  opiaions.  and  of 
words  and  deeds  fkvoarable  to  tlte  French  revolution.  As  wo  havn 
seen,  in  his  tr««ty  with  the  Kins  of  Naples  he  stipulated  not  meiHy 
for  the  safe  retnm  of  the  NeapoUtan  revolutionisls.  but  also  for  thi 
rastontlon  of  their  property. 
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occasioned  some  demandB  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mont  for  the  recal  of  the  Marquess  Comwallis  from 
Amiens.  It  was  determined  that  the  naval  and 
military  establishments  should  be  continued  as 
they  vere»  without  any  reduction,  for  three  months 
longer.  The  transactions  with  the  Cisalpine 
Consulta  at  Lyons  were  the  cause  of  fresh  ex- 
citement; and  in  the  coarse  of  the  month  of 
January,  1802,  it  became  known  in  England  that 
Bonaparte  had  exacted  from  Spain  her  Ame- 
rican colony  of  Louisiana,  and  had  claimed 
in  Italy  Parma  and  die  island  of  Elba,  thus 
adding,  in  a  time  of  peace  or  of  truce,  to  the 
enormous  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  during 
the  war.  The  delays  in  the  negotiations  obliged 
Mr.  Addington,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  to  demand 
a  supply  on  the  war  establishment  for  sixty-one 
days  more ;  and  in  the  debate  Dr.  French  Law- 
rence, the  able  friend  and  disciple  of  Burke, 
Windham,  and  others,  pressed  on  the  House  the 
consideration  of  the  fraud  and  perfidy  France  had 
shown  in  every  transaction  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  By  the  time  the  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded  the  English  people  were  cer- 
tainly much  less  enamoured  of  this  experimental 
peace  than  they  were  at  the  arrival  of  the  preli- 
minaries. During  the  long  season  of  delay  and 
doubt  recourse  had  been  repeatedly  had  to  adjourn- 
ments. On  the  10th  of  April,  twelve  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty 
having  been  signed,  the  Earl  of  Carhsle  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  points 
involved  in  the  treaty ;  but  ministers  objected  that 
these  points  were  not  regularly  before  the  House, 
and  declined,  for  the  present,  entering  into  any 
explanations ;  and,  no  motion  having  been  made, 
the  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the 
aame  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
by  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  Pitt 
administration-— conduct  which  the  ardent  young 
orator  seemed  to  think  would  fully  justify  an  im- 
peachment. The  motion  upon  a  division  was 
rejected  by  246  against  39.  As  late  as  the  3rd 
of  May  we  find  Windham  rising  to  request  that  a 
day  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  on  the 
following  day  this  request  was  repeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Grenville.  During  several 
successive  days  calls  for  papers  were  miule ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  May  that  the  im- 
portant and  long  expected  debate  began  in  both 
Houses.  In  the  Lords,  after  Lord  Qrenville  had 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
the  eccentric  Stanhope  desired  that  strangers  might 
be  excluded,  having,  he  said,  information  of  im- 
portance to  lay  before  the  House.  Strangers  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.*    When  they  were  re-ad- 

*  "The  <ub)iiet  of  the  noble  eaorVs  oomanoieKUoii  vu,  we  under- 
stand, the  improTed  oonsiraction  of  a  diving-boat  in  France,  which 
was  detcrtbed  to  be  navigated  under  water  witli  so  much  tltill  and 
eerCalnty  at  to  make  It  eaer  for  them  to  blow  up  a  flrtt-ntte  man-of- 
war  with  only  Afteen  poaimu  of  powder***— Por^  Hnt, 


ihitted  Lord  Grenville  was  speaking  with  great 
force  against  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
treaty.  There  was,  however,  he  said,  no  wish  to 
abrogate  or  overturn  the  unfortunate  compact, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  that  power  to  whom 
the  constitution  had  given  the  right  of  making 
treaties,  which  had  had  the  great  seal  of  the  king- 
dom put  to  it,  and  which  was  therefore  irrevocable. 
To  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we  were  bound  to 
accede.  By  evasion  we  should  but  add  disgrace 
to  disaster ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  national  honour, 
fill  up  the  measure  of  national  calamity.  He 
wished  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
but  to  demonstrate  its  dangerous  tendency;  to 
ascertain  the  situation  in  which  it  left  the  country; 
to  point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the 
degree  of  safety  which  yet  remain^i  to  us.  With 
these  principles  what  reasonable  objections  could 
be  raised  to  a  free  and  full  discussion?  Why 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  urge  the  House  to  set 
a  mark  on  those  impolitic  and  weak  ministers  who 
had  negotiated  such  a  treaty  and  concluded  such  a 
peace?  In  all  negotiations  for  peace  the  basis 
was  either  the  status  quo  ante  beUum^  or  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  parties  before  the  war ;  or  the  uU 
possidetis^  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  after  the 
war.  One  or  the  other  of  these  bases,  and  not  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  for  both  contracting  parties;  both  either 
gave  up  everything  they  had  conquered  during  the 
war,  or  both  retained  whatever  they  possessed  at 
the  conclusion  of  it.     Instead  of  our  negotiators 

Cceeding  distinctly  on  either  of  these  bases,  they 
mixed  them  together,  and  had  applied  them 
both  in  a  manner  the  most  prejudicial  to  this 
country :  they  had  applied  the  first,  or  the  status 
quo  principle,  to  England,  who  was  to  give  up  to 
France  all  she  had  taken  during  the  war;  and 
they  had  applied  the  second,  or  the  vti  possidetis 
principle,  to  France,  by  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
possession  of  all  she  had  acquired.  It  would  have 
been  but  just  and  reasonable  for  France  to  have 
purchased  back  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies  of  her 
allies  or  dependents,  Spain  and  Holland,  by  con- 
tinental sacrifices;  but  France  gave  up  nothing, 
for  Egypt  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded 
was  not  hers  to  give,  while  England  gave  up  nearly 
eveiy  foot  of  territory  she  had  obtained,  surrender- 
ing islands  and  groups  of  islands,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  cost  her  immense  sums  of  money 
and  not  a  little  blood.  In  fact,  by  the  result  of 
the  treaty,  France  was  left  either  in  actual  posses- 
sion of,  or  with  a  most  absolute  control  over,  the 
greatest  or  richest  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe : 
she  kept  Savoy,  she  kept  Belgium,  she  kept  the 
Germanic  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  she 
kept,  under  a  fiction  of  independence,  the  whole 
of  Upper  Italy  and  the  whole  of  Holland ;  she 
kept  whatever  she  had  gained.  And  yet  she  was  to 
be  repossessed  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  more- 
over to  be  allowed  to  acquire  immense  territories 
from  her  submissive  and  helpless  allies :  in  Asia 
she  was  to  have  Pondicherry,  Cochin,  Negapatam, 
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and  the  Spice  Islands ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal  (for  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  the  Batavian  Republic  having  or  holding  any- 
thing) ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  Ste.  Lucie, 
Guadeloupe,  Tobago,  Cura^,  and  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  San  Domingo ;  in  America  she  was 
to  be  repossessed  of  St.  Pierre  and  .Miguelon; 
and,  as  new  possessions,  whence  she  could  press 
upon  both  the  Anglo-American  states  and  the 
Spanish-American  and  Portufi;uese-American  pos- 
sessions, Louisiana  was  to  be  hers  by  virtue  of  the 
secret  treaty  with  Spain,  and  French  Guiana  was  to 
be  rounded  and  enlarged  by  territory  torn  from 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  territory  in  Guiana,  extending  to  the 
Amazon  river,  she  was  to  have,  in  South  America, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  In 
the  Mediterranean  too,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves 
of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  France  wanted,  merely  in  order  to  exclude 
us  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leghorn.  We 
were  now,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  all  that  inland  sea  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  converted  into  a  French  lake.  Lord 
Grenville  then  alluded  to  the  great  San  Domingo 
armament  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  interval 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
and  which  had  obliged  us  to  keep  in  the  West 
Indies  a  much  greater  force  than  any  we  had  em- 
ployed there  during  the  war.  The  first  fruits  of 
this  peace,  he  said,  were  seen  in  the  necessity  of 
our  keeping  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  Uiirty-five  sail  of  the  line.  Ministers 
ought  never  to  have  permitted  the  French  arma- 
ment to  sail  until  the  preliminary  articles  had 
been  converted  into  a  definitive  treaty ;  nor  should 
it  have  been  allowed  to  sail  at  all  until  the  First 
Consul  had  renounced  the  presidency  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  which  gave  him  as  much  power  in 
Italy  as  he  had  in  France.  His  lordship  could 
see  nothing  of  the  pacific,  liberal  disposition  of  the 
present  French  government;  but  what  he  could 
clearly  see  was,  a  fixed  design  to  exclude  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  complained  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  had  left  our  old  and  faithful  ally  Portugal; 
and  he  showed  that  the  indemnity  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  France  might  give  it  or  withhold  it, 
just  as  she  pleased.  He  exposdl  the  absurdity  of 
placing  Malta  under  the  guarantee  of  powers  who 
could  never  agree  on  any  one  point  respecting  the 
island,  and  of  garrisoning  it  pro  tempore  with  the 
least  steady  and  least  reliable  troops  in  Europe. 
He  called  the  pretended  restoration  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  a  still  greater  absurdity;  for  how  could 
it  be  said  that  such  an  order  was  really  in  exist- 
ence, when  almost  all  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
support  had  been  confiscated — confiscated  in  eood 
part  since  the  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  which 
was  to  restore  them  to  their  independent  sovereign 
power?    The  expenses  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 


principally  in  fortifications  and  garrisons,  hmd 
bera,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  about 
130,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  total  revenue 
derivable  from  the  island  was  only  about  34,000/., 
and  of  this  not  more  than  8000/.  came  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Knighta.  Of  those  ample  revenues 
which  in  former  times  had  been  enjoyed  by  tbc 
Order,  the  French  had  confiscated  about  58,000/. 
per  annum  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolu- 
tion, when  thev  suppressed  the  French  Langues^ 
and  declared  the  whole  Order  to  be  a  thing  obso- 
lete, useless,  and  detestable,  like  all  other  institu- 
tions that  were  built  upon  superstition  and  xno- 
nachism.  More  recently  Spain  had  been  induced 
to  confiscate  27,000/.  per  annum,  and  still  more 
recently  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Order  had 
been  seized  and  confiscated  in  Lombardy  and 
in  Piedmont,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  states,  beggared  by  the  war  and  by 
French  exactions,  werclooking  with  an  eager  eye 
to  such  lands  and  houses  as  bdonged  to  the  Order, 
and  were  within  their  own  territory  and  grasp. 
Though  not  nominally  confiscated,  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Knights  in  Sicilv  had  not  for  two  or 
three  years  rendered  a  single  ducat  to  the  Order ; 
nor,  in  the  present  disorganized,  degraded,  broken, 
bankrupt,  fugitive  condition  of  that  ancient  body, 
was  it  very  easy  to  discover  where  or  to  whonf  the 
money  ought  to  be  paid.  In  short,  of  all  the  for- 
mer income  of  the  Order  there  now  remained  a 
bare  20,000/.  per  annum— ^  sum  evidently  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
fortifications,  or  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
island.  The  Order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct 
as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the 
influence  and  into  the  pay  of  the  French,  who  had 
reduced  it  to  this  condition  of  helplessness  and 
degradation.  The  Grand  Master  would  be  elected 
by  their  nomination,  and  the  whole  Order  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  French.  By  the  treaty  we  had 
given  to  France  very  important  settlemente  in  In- 
dia, without  stipulating,  as  we  had  done  at  the  last 
peace,  that  they  should  not  be  fortified.  It  was 
true  that  we  had  obtained,  through  the  overthrow 
of  Tippoo,  a  great  accession  of  territory  in  Mysore 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  our  right  of  sove- 
reignty in  India  was  not  recognised  by  the  French 
in  the  treaty,  and  by  ceding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  we  gave  them  one  of  the  keys  to  India. 
The  Cape  was  every  way  an  object  of  the  first  im« 
portance  to  our  Indian  empire :  it  afforded  faci- 
lities for  sending  over  troops,  and  as  a  station  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  it  would  always  greatly 
annoy  our  Indian  trade,  and  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  send  strong  convoys  with  our  homeward  and 
outward-bound  fleets.  Nothing  but  the  plea  of 
necessity  could  justify  the  sacrifices  we  had  made; 
but  miniBters  disclaimed  this  plea,  talking  highly 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  representing  th^ 
resources  of  the  country  as  quite  equal  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  contest.  If  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  were  not  greater  than  the  disadvantages  of 
war,  the  peace  must  be  a  bad  one.    And  where 
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would  be  our  adrantages  P — Not  in  commerce,  for 
that  would  be  diminii&ed ;  not  in  economy,  for  we 
must  keep  up,  for  the  mere  aake  of  security,  a 
large  naval  and  military  establishment.  If  any 
secunty  had  been  obtained  against  the  renewal  of 
war,  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  it,  for  we  must 
renew  it  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Lord  Grenville 
concluded  with  proposing  an  fddress  to  the  throne 
recommending  every  practicable  economy,  but 
such  an  economy  as  would  still  leave  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  sufficient  to  repel  any  future 
danger;  acknowledging  that  the  national  faith 
was  pledged  to  the  observance  of  the*  treaty,  but 
pointing  out  the  great  danger  this  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  she  had 
made,  without  any  adequate  compensation  on  the 
part  of  France ;  and  finally,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  speedily,  by  amicable  ad- 
justment, those  various  points  which  were  left 
unsettled  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.  His 
lordship  was  opposed  not  merely  by  the  Foxite 
party,  but  also  by  the  Pittites,  and  by  several  peers 
who  had  been  but  recently  his  colleagues  in  office, 
or  his  close  personal  friends  and  allies.  Lord 
Pelham  moved  a  counter-address  approving  of  the 
treaty,  and  this  was  carried  without  a  division, 
although  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Camden,  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  one  or  two  other  peers 
expressed  their  entire  or  partial  agreement  in  the 
view  taken  by  Lord  Grenville.* 

After  the  division  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
and  political  pupil  of  Fox,  moved  '^  That  the  omis- 
sion of  various  opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  rejection  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
chief  consul  in  January,  1800,  appears  to  this 
House  to  have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  ren- 
dered peace  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  empire  as  to  justify  the  important  and 
painful  sacrifices  which  his  Majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  make  for  the  attainment  thereof."  The 
Duke  of  Montrose  urged  in  opposition  to  this 
motion,  that  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  over- 
tures in  January,  1800,  should  be  judged  by  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  and  not  by  subsequent 
events  and  circumstances.  When  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  to  solicit 
the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  at  th^  very  time  that  he  was  soliciting 
our  allies  Austria  and  Russia  to  abandon  us 
and  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French  re- 
public :  the  whole  design  was  obviously  insidious. 
The  question  being  then  put.  Lord  Holland's  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  only  Lords  Grenville,  Caer- 
narvon, Spencer,  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Richmcmd, 
find  eleven  other  peers  voting  for  it. 

•  The  Duke  of  Kichmand,  however,  pledged  hi»  good-win  to  the 

fTMent  Addington  adminiitnaioii,  and  regretted  thmt  he  could  not  oa 
AUooeanon  vole  with  them.  Earl  Camden  said  that,  although  he 
luuroved  neither  the  preliminaries  nor  the  definitive  treaty,  yet,  as 
dhe  oonntry  aeemed  to  imnk  fi>r  peace,  and  as  hi«  Majisty  was  bound 
tki  fiilfll  his  engagement,  he  sliould,  though  very  unwillingly,  vote 
2rainst  his  noble  friend  (Grenville).  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  gave 
iL  vole  to  GfenviUe's  motion,  as  the  only  poiiible  corecctive  of  the 
I  iLcondttet  of  those  miniaten  who  had  plBdged  the  country  to  a  peace 
;  hSp«Md»d  Boither  tor  it.  honour  nor  fSr  It*  lafcty. 
VOL.  IV.— GEO.  III. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  day, 
the  13th  of  May,  the  counterpart  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  motion  was  made  by  Windham,  who,  in 


WlMDHAM. 

a  speech  of  three  hours,  still  more  bitterly  con- 
demned the  definitive  treaty.  The  first  point  he 
dwelt  upon  was  Malta.  The  pretended  neutral- 
ity of  that  island  would  at  any  time  allow  the 
French  and  their  allies  to  collect  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line  in  its  ports,  while  we  were  restricted  to 
six  ships  of  the  line.  To  talk  of  the  Order  and 
of  the  different  Langues  or  nations  composing  it, 
was  now  idle ;  its  power,  its  consideration,  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  German  Knights  had  already 
refused  to  serve  in  a  body  so  changed  and  de- 
graded ;  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  could  never  be 
any  security  for  the  independence  of  the  island ; 
they  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  La  Valette  and 
Vittoriosa  to  the  first  French  force  that  appeared ; 
the  state  of  Malta  was  a  virtual  surrender,  and  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  made  un- 
tenable, for,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  sea,  we  should  not  have  a  single 
port  or  place  of  refuge  for  our  ships.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  disadvantages  and  perils  which  must 
result  from  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Windham  insisted  that  our  Indian  empire  was  our 
sheet  anchor,  and  that  whatever  was  necessary  to 
its  preservation  was  of  vital  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annoyances  to  be  expected  from  the 
Cape,  the  enemy  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing our  possessions  in  the  East  by  our  restitution 
of  Cochin,  nominally  to  the  Dutch.  Lord  Gren- 
ville had  said  that  France,  by  being  made  mistress 
of  Louisiana,  became  in  reality  mistress  of  Florida 
also,  and  that  France  would  possess  the  key  of 
Mexico,  which  she  might  enter  whenever  nhe  chose. 
Windham  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  new 
French  empire  on  the  American  continent ;  and 
we  now  know,  from  a  variety  of  sources  which 
were  not  open  to  him  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
Windham  took  a  very  correct  view  of  fionaparte's 
vaat  «cb9me9  of  colonial  aggrandizement,  and  was 
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gnilty  of  no  eiaggeration  in  his  representation  of 
the  American  projects  of  the  First  Consul.  By 
the  treaty,  he  said,  France  had  attained  her  first 
great  object — she  had  obtained  the  navigation  of 
the  great  river  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe,  from  the  length  of  its  course  and  its 
great  and  numerous  tributaries;  and  the  Porta-* 
guese  settlements  were  left  wholly  exposed  to  this 
greedy  and  conquering  power,  which  would  soon, 
in  fact,  stretch  forth  her  arms  from  Guiana  over 
the  whole  of  South  America.  And  then  in  North 
America  the  cession  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
French  the  command  of  that  other  mighty  river, 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
washes  the  southern  shore  of  the  country  for  about 
400  miles.  Rivers,  said  Windham,  are  the  yital 
parts  of  countries ;  and,  without  hyperbole,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  given  away  a  brace  of  oon* 
tinents.  In  aggravation  of  this  thoughtless  prodi- 
gality, ministers  had  abandoned  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  France ;  they  had  let  in  a  tide 
which  would  spread  like  a  torrent  in  every  direc- 
tion, endangering  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  our  empire  in  the  East 
It  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  France  was  aiming  at 
a  nniyersal  empire.  He  contended  that  this 
country  was  still  capable  of  resisting  this  project, 
and  that  it  had  hitherto  not  put  forth  its  strength, 
reposing  supinely  in  a  blind  confidence  that  the 
torrent  could  not  reach  her  shores.  **  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  when  other 
nations  were  melting  away,  it  was  pretended  that 
we  were  inaccessible,  and  that  the  menstruum 
which  dissolved  the  baser  metals  would  pass  in- 
nocuous over  the  pure  gold  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  year  1792  had  demonstrated  that  this 
pure  gold  was  as  susceptible  of  the  rage  of  Jacobin- 
ism as  copper  of  the  corrosion  of  aqua  fortis. 
Still  a  strange  indifference  prevailed ;  snug  was 
the  word :  we  were  for  letting  other  nations  shift 
as  they  could :  the  high  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was 
extinct ;  their  maxims  were  forgotten."  He  had 
been  secretary-at-war,  and  he  would  enter  on  a 
retrospect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted.  He  affirmed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  Toulon  and  the  melan- 
choly affair  at  Quiberon,  little  had  been  attempted 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and 
appropriate  principle  of  the  war.  He  was  called 
to  order  by  Pitt,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  ob- 
servations as  improper  in  one  who  had  formerly 
possessed  his  Majesty's  confidence.  Windham 
replied,  that  he  was  about  to  state  that  he  consi- 
dered the  expedition  to  Quiberon  as  a  measure  of 
his  own.  Pitt  still  resist^  the  disclosure  of  any 
consultations  or  opinions  which  must  have  been 
expressed  in  official  confidence.  Windham,  resum- 
ing, insisted  that  the  country  had  never  been  pro- 
perly made  aware  why  it  was  at  war:— it  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  were  at  war  because 
we  could  not  be  at  peace ;  at  sea  because  we  could 
not  be  on  shore;  yet  the  question,  why  we  were  at 
war,  perpetually  recurred :  people  were  not  taught 


to  see  that  we  were  at  wsi  because  the  French  go- 
vernment was  such  as  to  preclude  peace.  "Die 
same  error  continued.  No  person  who  considered 
the  original  causes  of  the  war  could  look  without 
alarm  at  the  terms  of  this  peace :  the  country  was 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the 
peace,  because  it  had  never  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  chancier  of  the  war.  There  were  inen» 
there  was  a  party,  in  England  who  had  unceasingly 
condemned  our  entering  into  hostilities  with  Qie 
French.  From  its  very  commencement  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  an  incessant  cry  for 
peace ;  incessantly  was  the  justice  of  our  cause 
arraigned,  and  that  of  the  enemy  vindicated ;  our 
most  splendid  victories  had  been  coldly  received, 
our  most  brilliant  sucoeates  had  been  depreciated. 
If  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary^  eveiy 
shilling  spent  on  it  was  too  much :  if  it  was  merely 
a  war  of  experiment,  it  had  cost  us  too  many  sacri- 
fices ;  buty  if  it  was  a  war  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  country,  then  our  exertions  had  been  too  littk 
for  either  our  object  or  our  means.  He  repeated 
emphatically,  that  it  was  apparent  the  strength  of 
the  country  was  unimpaired  by  the  exertions  it 
had  made — that  the  country  had  not  grown  lean  by 
them.  Lord  Folkstone,  who  seconded  Windham's 
motion,  said  that  the  British  flag  was  degraded 
and  disgraced  by  thia  treaty,  as  far  as  any  treaty 
could  have  that  effect;  that  it  was  a  treaty  built  on 
Jacobin  principles  and  confirming  Jacobin  power; 
that  we  had  abandoned  Portugal  to  spoliation,  and 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
added  insult  to  injury ;  that  he  saw  nothing  left 
for  old  England  but  dishonour,  degradation,  and 
ruin.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  (aitowards  £arl  of  Liverpool),  defended 
the  treaty,  not  only  as  expedient,  but  as  advanta- 
geous  and  honourable  to  the  country;  and  con- 
cluded a  very  long  speech  by  moving  a  counter- 
address  similar  to  that  which  had  b^  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Pelham,  the  substance 
being  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the  House  were 
fully  sensible  that  he  bad  wisely  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  peo[ple  in  formmg  a  definitive 
treaty ;  that  they  relied  on  his  Majesty's  known 
disposition  to  adhere  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  engsgements,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained a  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  be  always 
prepared  to  defend,  against  every  encroachment, 
the  great  sources  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and 
naval  power  of  the  empire ;  and  that  they  were 
.firmly  persuaded  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
would  be  always  ready  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  rights,  laws,  and  libertiea  of 
their  country,  with  the  same  spirit  they  had  mari- 
fested  during  the  war  which  was  now  happiy 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pitt,  who  appareutlf 
continued  to  live  in  close  friendship  with  Adding 
ton,  his  early  friend  and  the  son  of  his  father 
friend,  hung  back  from  the  debate :  except  calli^ 
Windham  to  order,  and  holding  some  conversatii} 
with  Grey  and  Sheridan  merely  on  the  proprif  1 
of  adjoumingi  he  did  or  said  nothing*    Duxk^f 
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on  the  contrary,  declared  that  he  disapproved  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  had  always  consi- 
dered the  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of 
the  utmost  importance;  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon  formed  the  two  great  bulwarks 
of  our  Indian  empire ;  and  that  he  would  have 
refused  his  assent  to  the  relinquishment  of  either 
of  those  places  if  he  had  continued  in  administra- 
tion.  With  regard  to  Malta  too,  he  considered  it, 
with  its  port,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
an  island  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  not 
merely  for  commercial  purposes  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  British  flag  flying  at  Malta ;  he 
vished  it  to  fly  there  in  order  to  give  assurance  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations  of  the  protection  of 
British  arms  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
And,  when  to  these  considerations  he  added  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Maltese  people  to  remain 
under  the  British  government,  he  must  confess  that 
the  surrender  of  the  island  gave  him  the  deepest 
concern.  Dundas,  however,  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  could  by  no  means  adopt  Windham's  ad- 
dress, which  appeared  to  be  pointed  against  the 
peace  itself,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
motion  of  General  Gascoyne,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed. 

On  the  14th  the  House  sat  again  till  near  four 
o'clock.  Pitt  was  even  more  silent  than  on  the 
pi-eceding  day,  not,  indeed,  opening  his  lips  during 
the  whole  discussion.  Sheridan  was  *' infinitely 
"Writty,  having  been  drinking:"*  he  said  it  waa 
natural  for  him  to  feel  pleasure  in  voting  in  a  ma- 
jority, a  pleasure  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
Btranger ;  that  the  strangest  of  strange  things  was 
the  present  arrangement  of  parties  all  met  to  ap- 
prove the  peace ;  that  he  had  expected  to  find  as 
friends  to  peace  only  those  who  had  constantly 
disapproved  of  the  war,  only  the  little  constitu- 
tional circle  who  had  for  ten  years  been  held  up 
to  public  opprobrium,  but  whose  predictions  were 
fulfilled  and  whose  fears  had  been  realized.  The 
discussion  of  this  necessary  though  disgraceful 
treaty  of  peace  furnished  the  best  defence  of  the 
language  and  conduct  of  his  friends  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  For  his  part  he  would 
support  the  peace  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  present  ministers  could  obtain  none  better, 
their  predecessors  having  left  them  to  choose  be- 
tween an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless  war,  and  a 
hollow,  perilous  peace.  The  best  of  his  wit  was 
let  fly  at  Pitt's  subordinates  who  remained  in 
office  when  their  chief  resigned.  Why  had  not 
the  whole  family  moved  together  ?  Was  there  but 
one  covered  waggon  to  carry  away  friends  and 
goods?  There  was  a  Greek  fable  of  a  man  who 
sat  so  long  on  his  seat  (as  long,  perhaps,  as  the 
ex-minister  had  done  on  the  treasury-bench),  that 
he  grew  to  it ;  and  when  Hercules  pulled  him  off, 
the  sitting  part  of  the  man  was  all  lef^  behind  him ! 
Of  the  ex-minister  he  said,  none  more  admired  his 
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splendid  taloits  than  he  did.  If  ever  man  was 
formed  to  give  lustre  to  his  country,  he  was  that 
man.  He  had  no  low,  little,  mean,  petty  vices ; 
he  had  too  much  good  sense,  taste,  and  talent  to 
set  his  mind  upon  ribands,  stars,  and  titles ;  he 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  or  creature  of 
any  court  (Pitt  acknowledged  these  compliments 
by  bowing  repeatedly) :  but  great  as  were  his 
talents,  he  had  misapplied  them  in  the  politics  of 
the  country ;  he  had  augmented  our  national  debt, 
and  diminished  our  population ;  he  had  done  more 
to  abridge  our  privileges,  to  strengthen  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  than  anv  minister 
he  could  mention.  In  conclusion  Sheridan  moved 
an  address  which  was  the  couuter-part  of  that 
which  Lord  Holland  had  moved  in  the  Upper 
House.  Fox  took  no  part  either  in  this  or  in  the 
preceding  debate,  but  Grey,  Whitbread,  and  others 
of  his  party  gave  an  unqualified  support  to  the 
treaty,  coupled  with  a  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
war  as  unjust  in  its  origin,  disgraceful  in  its  con- 
duct, and  calamitous  in  its  termination.  Upon  a 
division  Windham's  proposed  address  was  rejected 
by  276  against  20.  Sheridan's  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury*s  address  was  then  put  and  carried.  The 
long  discussions  had  not  tended  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  the  treaty,  or  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  peace  would  be  durable.  It  was,  however, 
deen^  both  just  and  expedient  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  a  trial ;  and  with  this  convic- 
tion many  members  of  both  Houses  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  treaty,  and  had  deprecated  all  severe 
strictures  on  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
First  Consul*  But  this  system  was  only  partially 
followed  by  the  public  press;  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, and  in  many  pamphlets,  criticisms  and 
censures  continued  to  appear  very  distasteful  and 
irritating  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  all  these  things  regularly  translated,  and 
read  to  him  in  private. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  session  need  not 
detain  us  long.  As  early  as  the  10th  of  February 
there  was  a  new  election  of  a  speaker,  Sir  John 
Mitford  having  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  then  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  On  the  1 7th  of  February  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  examine  into  the  civil  list  which  had  again 
fallen  into  arrears,  aud  concerning  which  a  message 
from  his  majesty  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
two  days  before.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  immediately  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  old 
vexed  question— -the  arrears  said  to  be  due  to  hia 
royal  highness,  which  the  king  had  received  and 
appropriated  during  his  minority,  and  which  the 
honourable  member  maintained  to  be  the  un- 
doubted and  inalienable  right  of  the  prince.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  royal  highness  to  apply  to  the  House ;  that 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  duchy  of 
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Coniwall  belonged  to  the  Gtown  only  till  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  it  was  then  aepa- 
rated  from  it  and  instantly  vested  in  the  heir  appa- 
rent ;  that  the  infant  prince  was  on  his  birth  Dnke 
of  Cornwall,  and  entitled  to  the  revenuea  of  the 
duchy ;  that  these  revenues  were  generally  allowed 
to  accumulate  during  his  minority,  and  afforded  a 
fund  from  which  his  establishment    might  be 
formed  upon  his  coming  of  age.    But  in  me  pie* 
sent  instance  these  revenues  had  not  been  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  but  had  been  applied  by 
the  king  to  the  uses  of  the  civil  list,  for  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  appropriation,  other  resources 
must  have  been  found  by  parliament      Some 
mi^ht  imagine  that  this  was  a  question  between  his 
mi^esty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  on  the  con* 
trary  it  was  a  question  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  people  :-^is  royal  highnesa's  claim  was 
upon  the  parliament  ana  the  public,  and  it  was  a 
claim  of  right,  for  the  public  had  benefited  by  the 
revenues  to  which  he  was  entitled.     He  quoted 
higb   legal    authority,    and   particularly  named 
Mr.  Mansfield,  late  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  most  posi- 
tively convinced  that  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
were,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  had  earnestly  advised 
his  royal  highness  to  pursue  the  means  of  recover- 
ing them  which  the  law  put  into  his  hands.    [The 
prince,  in  fact,  had  made  this  attempt :  a  petition 
of  right  in  his  behalf  had  now  been  lying  six  years 
in  tl^  Court  of  Chancery  without  a  hearing ;  and 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  present  chancellor,  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  allow  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings.]    Mr.  Manners  Sutton  declared,  ^at,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  genuine  and  unafiected  senti- 
ments of  the  prince,  he  could  take  upon  him  to 
say  that,  were  the  case  otherwise,  he  would  undergo 
any  inconvenience  and  suffer  any  affliction  rather 
than  set  up  a  claim  against  his  royal  fiither.    The 
public  had  derived  the  benefit  of  the  revenues 
during  the  minority  of  the  prince;  and  therefore 
the  account  at  present  stood  between  the  prince 
and  the  public,  the  former  being,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  the  creditor  of  the  latter.   He  stated,  that 
from  1162,  the  year  of  the  prince's  birth,  to  1*283, 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  the  arrears  with 
interest  amounted  to  900,000<.,  and  that,  221,000/. 
having  been  voted  by  parliament  at  different  times 
far  the  use  of  his  royid  highness,  there  remained 
due  to  him  a  clear  balance  of  679,000/.     No 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  hciy  otherwise 
notorious,  that  the  prince  was   again  deeply  in 
debt,  and  beset  by  impatient  creditors,  and  that 
this  embarrassment  rendered  him  eager  to  make 
the  public  a  debtor  to  this  large  amount.     His 
friends  in  the  House  seem  to  have  thought  that 
this  was  a  very  eligible  mode  of  relieving  him ; 
and  Fox,  though  his  influence  with  the  prince  was 
less  than  it  had  been,  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  had  finished,  and,  agreeing  with  his  learned 
friend  in  almost  every  word  which  had  fallen  from 
him,  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  House  would 


immediately  take  up  the  busiiieBS.    It  was  readily 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
take  the  princess  claims  into  coonderation.     On 
the  29th  of  MJsrch,  the  subject  of  the  debt  on  die 
dvil  list  waa  brought  befoie  both  Houses.    Strang 
objections  were  taken  to  several  items,  and  puti- 
Cttlariy  to  what  were  termed  «*  occasional   pay- 
ments," and  ^secret-service  money;"  but,  in  the 
end  an  address  was  carried  in  each  House,  express- 
ing to  his  Majesty  their  readiness  to  grant  the 
desired  relief  for  clearing  off  the  debU  on  the 
civil  list     On  the  following  day  the  Conunoos 
voted  Ibr  this  object  990,052/.     On  the  Slat,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  moved  for  a  aelect  commitlee  Is 
inquire  into  the  application  of  the  revenues  of 
Cornwall  during  the  minority  of  the  prince;  as 
also  respecting  the  several  sums  which  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  discharge  of  hia  deUs. 
Sir  Ralph  Milbank  seconded  the  motion,  and  ez- 
preMed  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
prince's  claims.    The  chancellor  of  the  eiccfaeqiier 
argued  that,  even  were  the  prince's  right  admitted 
in  iu  fullest  extent,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
the  expenses  of  bis  maintenance  and  edueation 
should  not  be  defrayed  out  of  that  fund,  instead  of 
being  thrown  upon  the  civil  list.     He  could  by  no 
means  believe  diat  it  was  the  intention  of  Gdwud 
III.,  who  first  made  thii  grant  to  his  young  aoa, 
the  Black  Prince,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  tht 
duchy  was  to  be  left  to  accumulate  for  the  prince, 
and  yet  that  all  the  expense  of  his  maintenance 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  himself.     He  knew  that 
some  of  the  highest  legal  authoritiea  had  hdd 
opinions  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  prince.     For 
himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  any  decidfid 
opinion  upon  the  question.     He  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question 
of  law,  for  that  this  would  convince  the  House  it 
was  not  their  prorince  to  determine  it.     His  great 
objection  to  the  present  motion  was,  that  its  object 
waa,  first  to  decide  the  legal  right,  which   he 
thought  the  House  could  not  do,  and  afterwards  to 
order  and  examine  an  account  and  balance.     As 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  motion,  and  yet  M 
not  wish  absolutely  to  oppose  it,  he  oondudod  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day.     Fox  again  stood 
forward  to  support  the  prince's  claim*  and  to  insist 
that  he  had  a  right  to  be  maintained  and  educated 
by  his  father  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  tliat  the  aame 
full  account  ought  to  be  given  of  the  revenuea  of 
Cornwall  as  had  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  his  coming  of  i^,  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Osnaburg,  in  his  majesty's  continents!  do- 
minions.    Erskine,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  said  that 
there  was  no  legal  doubt  in  the  matter;  th«t  it 
would  be  a  very  ungracious  thing  to  have  a  litiga- 
tion in  chancery  between  the  king  and  the  prince; 
that  he  couki  not  conceive  Uiat'a  committee  of  lie 
House,  with  the  proper  documents  laid  bejace 
diem,  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  upon  ^ 
subject;  that,  however  small  the  balance  mijL 
turn  out  to  be  in  favour  of  his  royal  highneaa,Tit 
would  still  afford  him  the  pleaaure  of  showing  ttt 
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s        public  that  he  had  not  been  a  burthen  to  the 
3        country.  Tiernej,  after  re-affirming  that  the  ques- 
tion was  between  the  prince  and  the  public,  that 
I        the  king  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
t        hie  name  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  it, 
said  that  it  would  be  a  most  ungracious  thing  for 
the  public,  by  their  representatives,  to  tell  the 
prince — ^**  We  will  not  examine  whether  we  owe 
3        you  money  or  not ;  you  may  try  it  at  law,  and 
then  see  whether  you  can  find  any  redress."     She- 
ridan was  equally  warm.   He  said  that,  if  his  royal 
I         highness  should  even  succeed  at  law  and  obtain  a 
i         verdict  against  his  majesty,  it  was  to  parliament 
he  must  afterwards  come  for  the  payment  of  the 
money;   that  the  priuee,  conceiving  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  satisfy  his  creditora  in  full,  and 
also  conceiving  his  claim  upon  the  public  to  be  a 
I        just  one,  eagerly  wished  to  be  enabled  to  discharge 
his  debts  completely.    Other  members  oi  the  same 
party  supported  the  claim  of  right,  which  was  fur- 
[         ther  opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  law 
[         officers  of  the  crown.     Upon  a  division  Adding- 
ton's  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried, 
but  by  an  unusually  small  majority,  the  numbers 
being  only  160  i^ainst  103.    In  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  attorney-general,  Spencer  Perceval,  said 
that,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  placed  in  circum- 
irtances  in  which  he  could  not  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  rank*  the  House,  no  doubt,  would  willingly 
listen  to  an  application  for  relief. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  debates  and  the  granting 
of  the  990,092/.  the  House  was  informed  by  a 
royal  message  that  his  majesty  was  ansious  to 
make  a  provision  for  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  House 
voted  12,000/.  per  annum  for  each  of  those  princes. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  a  not 
very  palatable  subject  at  a  moment  when  other 
matters  become  both  complicated  and  interesting, 
we  may  mention  here  that  the  Prince  of  Wales^i 
embarrassments  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  new  parliament  soon  after  the  Christmas  recess 
of  1802.  The  subject  being  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  by  a  messi^  from  the 
king,  Addington  moved  a  proposition  for  granting 
to  his  royal  highness,  towards  providing  for  his 
better  support  and  dignity,  the  annual  sum,  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  of  60,000/.,  for  three  yean 
and  a  half,  commencing  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1808,  and  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1806.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  now  stated  that,  ^  in  order  to  pre* 
aerve  the  harmony  which  should  always  subsist 
between  him  and  his  roval  father,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  abandoned  his  claim  of  right  on  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Cobnel 
Stanley  asked  whether  the  king's  message  and  the 
prince's  abandonment  of  hia  claim  were  not  the 
reauitof  a  compromise.  Both  the  minister  and 
the  prince's  solicitor  denied  that  this  was  the  case ; 
but  Sheridan  broadly  contradicted  them,  and  little 
doubt  was  entertained  of  there  having  been  a  com- 
promise, either  tacit  or  express.  The  House 
neuammoualy  voted  the  money  which  Addington 


asked  for.*  Those  who  conceived  that  this  grant 
would  make  an  end  of  the  matter  were  soon 
awakened  from  their  delusion.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1803,  only  a  week  before  the  king 
acquainted  parliament  that  a  renewal  of  war 
was  inevitable,  a  mesaage  was  dehverjsd  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  his  royal  highness's 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  private  secretary, 
stating  that  the  prince  had  felt  the  liveliest 
sense  of  affection  and  gratitude  at  the  kind 
solicitude  expressed  by  his  majesty  for  the  si- 
tuation of  his  affairs,  and  at  his  majesty's 
liberal  recommendation  thereof  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament ;  that  he  felt  it  incumbent 
to  expreas  also  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which 
he  entertained  of  the  liberal  and  generous  con*- 
duct  of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  him, 
&c. ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  generosity,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  was  still  ex- 
posed to  debts  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made,  but  which  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  discharge ;  and  that  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  grant  and  the  kind  solicitude  expressed 
by  the  House  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  his 
state  and  dignity,  yet  he  knew  but  too  well  from 
dear-bought  experience  that  it  would  be  imprac^ 
ticable  to  make  such  resumption  without  the  risk 
of  being  involved  in  fresh  embarrassments.  The 
simple  facta  were  that,  though  nuiny  of  the  old 
debts  had  been  pud  off,  many  new  debts  had  been 
contracted,  and  that  the  60,000/.  per  annum  for 
three  years  would  not  free  him  from  these  new 
debts.  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  afterwards  obtained 
very  profitable  places  under  government,  imme* 
diately  rose  to  give  notice  of  his  intentian  to  bring 
forward  at  an  early  day  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  affairs ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  prefacing  lus  motion  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  illustrious  personage,  or  with  any 
other  person,  save  oney  and  that  he  was  acting 
without  concert  or  authority  and  merely  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  House,  Calcraft  moved 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  *'  to 
inqiiire  into  the  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  into  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
lieving them  aa  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
his  royal  highneas  to  resume  the  splendour  and 
dignity  attached  to  hia  exalted  station."  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Tierney,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  sup- 
ported the  motion  with  much  earnestness.  Erskine 
said  he  waa  desirous  of  removing  all  idea  that  the 
prince  himadf  had  any  concern  or  intereat  in  the 

Cent  motion ;  and  he  assured  the  House  that  he 
no  other  anxiety  on  his  own  mind  than  an 
anxious  desire  that  the  public  ahould  not  suppose 

*  Fox  8poke  with  much  wannth  in  favour  of  the  grant.    He  sai4 
ihB  witkdam  and  liberality  of  parliament  ought  to  lelieTe  the  prince 


from  his  difflculiiet  aud  prevent  their  rraurrence.    Fh>m  what  they 
had  lately  wiuaeeaed  they  ahould  be  iodaoed  to  foi^iit  the  naat. 


.    It 


evident  that  his  royal  highnoM  had  of  late  redeemed  his  character 

by  the  most  prudential  regard  to  peouniary  allkirs,  and  by  a  avatem  of 
economy  which  it  was  scarcely  natural  to  expect  in  aueh  a  situation. 
The  House  should  no  longer  hesitate  in  hasteniog  the  moment  when 
his  royal  highness  might  be  restored  to  a  Hate  of  splendour  and  mag- 
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that  the  prince  had  receiyed  the  hoanty  of  the 
Hoiue  and  not  acted  according  to  its  intentions  in 
grantinii;  it,  by  immediately  resuming  the  dignity 
and  splendour  the  restoration  of  which  was  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  grant.  Ministers,  with 
equal  energy,  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  ne- 
gatived on  a  division,  but  only  by  184  against  139. 
After  this  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  let  it 
be  understood  that,  as  the  country  was  likely  to  be 
again  involved  in  an  expensive  war,  his  royal  high- 
ness would  not  seek  to  add  to  the  public  burthens 
by  demanding  more  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  income-tax,  which  had  not  been  borne 
without  considerable  murmuring,  had  all  along 
been  considered  as  a  war-tax  that  was  to  cease  on 
the  return  of  peace.  On  the  18th  of  March  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  enumerating  the  serious  evils  attending 
the  tax,  its  mischievous  operation  upon  the  trading 
part  of  the  community,  and  its  palpable  injustice 
m  making  no  distinction  between  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  incomes  derivable  from  trade,  profes- 
sions, &c,  and  fixed  and  certain  incomes  derivable 
from  estates  and  from  funded  property.  The  re- 
solutions affirmed  that  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
returning  the  tax  was  hostile  to  the  liberties  and  to 
the  morals  of  the  people — to  their  liberties  because 
it  established  an  inquisition  into  their  private  af- 
fairs, and  to  their  morals  because  it  tempted  them 
to  make  false  returns, — and  that  no  modification 
could  render  it  equitable,  just,  or  efficient.  A  pe- 
tition wss  Mrawn  up  and  presented  to  puliament 
by  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city,  who 
supported  the  prayer  to  get  rid  at  once  of  a  tax 
■o  oppressive  and  inquisitorial.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  when  Addington  brought  forward  his  budget 
for  the  year,  he  announced  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  income-tax  and  fund  the 
56,000,000/.  with  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
charged.  The  principle  seemed  to  be  admitted 
that  it  was  strictly  a  war-tax ;  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  it  was  only  on  the  29th  of  March,  or 
a  week  before  this  announcement  of  repeal  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  news  was  received 
in  London  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed.  The  resolutions  upon  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  with  many 
compliments  and  felicitations  on  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  (including 
a  new  loan  of  25,000,000/.)  amounted  nearly  to 
98,000,000/.,  the  interest  urion  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  new  taxes  ot  a  less  objectionable 
nature  and  by  some  increase  in  certain  existing 
taxes. 

A  new  militia-act,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  militia-laws  already  ex- 
isting, and  an  augmentation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  peace,  was  introduced  by 
ministers.  They  assured  parliament  that  they  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation 


which  had  induced  France  to  conclude  the  peace 
would  also  incline  her  to  preserve  it ;  but  that  it 
was  notorious,  from  the  changes  which  the  late 
war  had  made  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continent,  that  more  than  our  an- 
cient peace  establishment  was  now  requisite.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
extent  of  her  present  sea-coasts,  including  Belgium 
and  virtually  including  Holland  also,  required 
much  more  extensive  preparation  for  defence  on 
our  side  than  was  formerly  necessary.  ,  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  did  not  warrant  a  large 
military  force  in  time  of  peace :  the  people  na- 
turally looked  to  a  great  standing  army  with  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  militia  had  always  been  considered 
the  most  constitutional  defence  of  the  country. 
Therefore  government  proposed  that  the  militia 
should  permanently  remain  60,000  strong.  But  of 
this  number  only  40,000  would  be  called  out  in  the 
first  instance,  the  king  having  the  power  of  calling 
out  the  other  20,000  as  he  should  judge  necessary. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  our  security 
did  not  demand  a  numerous  force  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  foot;  but  several  objections  were 
taken  to  the  inequality  of  the  burthen,  which  fell 
principally  on  the  poor,  many  of  the  rich  being 
entirely  exempt  from  it,  and  all  of  them  being  able 
to  exempt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  paying  for 
a  substitute.  To  the  rich  this  expense  was  a  mere 
trifle;  but  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  serve,  and 
was  thus,  but  too  often,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  family  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  The  richest  peer  paid  no  more  to  raise  the 
militia  than  the  poorest  farmer  on  his  estate,  the 
most  wealthy  merchant  no  more  than  the  porter 
who  carried  out  parcels  from  his  door.  The  mi- 
litia system  acted  as  the  heaviest  annual  tax  on  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  obliged  to  forsake  their 
callings  and  their  families.  These  arguments  were 
urged  by  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Caernarvon,  Romney, 
and  others ;  but  the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  with  little  difficulty  and  without  any 
amendment. 

On  the  28th  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  king  in  person,  who  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  it  was  enjoy- 
ing. On  the  next  day  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  writs  were  issued  for 
a  new  one. 

English  travellers,  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  the  Ck)ntinent,  were  now  rushing  in  shoals  to 
France  and  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  there 
were  said  to  be  6000  British  subjects  in  Paris 
alone,  and  the  number  increased  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Among  those 
who  hastened  to  the  French  capital  and  to  attend 
the  levees  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  rising  of 
parliament^  were  Mr.  Fox  and  his  nephew  Lord 
Holland,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine,  Lord  St. 
John,*  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  other  members  of 
both  Houses,  mostly  of  the  opposition  party. 
Apparently  with  but  few  exceptions  tliese  indivi- 
duals, though  they  could  not  venture  as  English- 
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men  openly  to  approve  of  the  incarnate  despotism 
which  Bonaparte  had  established,  complacently 
resigned  themselves  to  wonder  and  admiration  at  all 
that  the  great  man  had  done  and  wias  doing,  and  to 
a  most  delusive  hope  not  merely  of  the  durability 
of  the  peace,  but  of  the  possibility  of  a  close  union 
and  alliance  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
was  now  taking  his  place  among  the  hereditary 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  George  II L  Fox,  who 
had  begun  that  historical  work  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish,  and  who  wished  to  make  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  and 
in  other  French  repositories  of  state  papers  for  the 
correspondence  and  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  ministers  with  our  unhappy  James  II.,  was 
received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  friend,  was  applauded 
for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  was  promptly  gratified  in  his  wishes.*" 
The  First  Consul  had  the  indeMcacy  to  converse 
with  Fox  about  his  great  political  rival,  and  to 
accuse  Pitt  of  having  originated  or  encouraged  the 
plot  of  the  infernal  machine  and  other  plans  to 
assassinate  him  in  Paris.  He  said,  or  the  com- 
panions of  his  exile  at  St.  Helena  said  for  him, 
many  years  after  this  visit,  that  Fox  warmlv  and 
generously  combated  this  proposition,  always 
finishing  oy  saying,  ^  First  Consul,  get  that  notion 
out  of  your  head ;"  but  that  Fox  was  certainly  not 
convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  leaving  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  fought  rather  to  defend  the 
honour  of  his  country  than  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  country's  ministers.  The  character  of 
Fox  would  be  everlastingly  blighted  if  by  his  tone 
or  manner  he  really  left  any  such  impression, 

*  According  to  one  who  aeoompanled  the  eloquent  leader  of  onpo- 
■itlon.  Bonaparie  was  a  good  deal  flarried  when  the  Eogliah  amboa- 
■ador  prevented  Fox  to  him  at  a  levee  in  the  Toileriea,  and,  after 
betra>in|r  considerable  emotion,  said,  very  rapiiUy,  "  Ah  1  Mr.  Fox  I 
—I  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  your  airival— I  have  desired  much  to 
see  you— I  have  long  admired  in  you  the  orator  and  friend  of  his 
country,  who.  in  oonstantly  raisins  his  voice  tor  peace,  ooosalted  that 
country's  l)est  interest— thoie  of  liarope— and  of  the  human  mce. 
The  two  great  nations  of  Europe  require  peace  1  They  have  notliing 
to  fear :— 4hey  ought  to  understand  and  value  one  another.  In  you, 
Mr.  Fox,  I  see  with  much  satisfacf  ion  that  grrat  statesman  who  recom- 
mended peace,  because  there  was  no  Just  object  of  war;  who  saw 
Eurofie  desolated  to  no  purpose,  and  who  struggled  fbr  its  relief!"— 
Memoht  of  the  latter  yean  of  the  Rt,  Hm,  CharTe$  Jamet  Fom,  ky  John 
Bernard  Tmner,  Btq.,  laie  mkaie  teeretary  te  Mr.  Fo*. 

Judging  from  his  book,  this  prirate  secretuy  wns  a  very  vapourisg 
silly  petBoD,  altogether  iuadequate  to  the  task  he  undertook,  of  de- 
scribing one  who,  with  every  deduction,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  great  and  highly  accomplished  man.  Bonaparte  himself  after- 
wards left  upon  record  the  most  fkvourable  opinions  of  Pox.  "  Fox." 
he  said,  "  was  a  model  for  atatasmen,  and  his  school,  iooner  or  later, 
must  govern  the  world.  His  deatli  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  my 
career.  If  he  had  continued  to  live,  affairs  would  have  taken  qidte  a 
different  turn ;  the  eaiue  of  the  people  would  haoe  carried  the  day,  and 

tee  would  have  Jtxed  a  ntw  order  qftkimgti»Bmrope Fox 

came  into  Fnuwe  immediately  alter  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  He  was 
Writing  a  history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  aslced  my  permission  to  examine 
our  diplomatic  archives.  I  ordered  everything  to  be  laid  open  to  him. 
I  Rvelved  his  visits  yh^^iieal/y;  the  fhme  ofhis  talents  had  prKedixl 
him ;  and  I  soon  recognised  m  him  a  noble  soul,  a  good  heart,  \iews 
extensive,  generous,  liberal,  an  ornament  to  human  nature ;  I  loved 
Urn.    Wa  often  gossipped  together,  without  any  prejadioes,  upon  a 

multitude  of  subjects Fox  was  sincere,  upright,  and 

clear  sighted He  was  received  in  triumph  in  au  the  towns 

in  France  throuffh  which  he  passed.  F£tes  were  spontaneously  of- 
fered to  him,  and  the  greatest  honoun  were  rendered  to  him  in  every 
place  where  his  person  was  reoognbed.  He  must  have  been  truly 
flattered  by  such  a  reception,  which  was  so  mudi  the  more  hononr^ 
able  to  him  as  it  took  place  in  a  country  which  had  long  been  the 
enemy  of  his  own.  and  as  he  owed  it  only  to  the  high  esteem  which 
the  French  people  enterUined  for  his  noble  character.  It  ft  probable 
that  ffPkt  had  erne  huo  Framee,  iiittead  ofFoa,  he  weald  hmee  hem  as- 
ett$simted.  1  loved  Fox.  and  liked  much  to  ooDvave  with  hijB."-'^!. 
Selena  Memmrt,  by  Las  Caeti* 


or  failed  to  treat  the  feigned  suspicion  of  Bona- 
parte (for  it  never  was  a  real  suspicion)  as  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  or  as  the  mssest  injustice  to  the 
character  and  morality  of  his  illustrious  opponent, 
Pitt.  But  Bonaparte  was  distinguished  by  every- 
thing rather  than  by  an  adherence  to  truth ;  the 
reporters  of  his  conversations  and  opinions  not 
merely  accepted  his  facts  without  examination,  but 
over-coloured  them  and  invented  facts  of  their 
own ;  nor  is  there  a  single  page  in  any  of  the 
'  St  Helena  Memoirs '  that  is  entitled  to  implicit 
credit..  We  believe  that  Fox  was  indignant  at  the 
imputation  of  the  ministers  of  his  country  (if  not 
his  king)  being  murderers  and  assassins,  or  men 
capable  of  hiring  assassins;  yet  this  indignation  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  either  with  his  some- 
what boyish  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  or  with 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  those  Frenchmen  who 
publicly  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  damning 
lie  as  an  indisputable  truth.*  During  his  stay  at 
Paris  he  and  his  friends  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  Cabarus,  or  Madame  Fontenay,  or 
Madame  Tallien,  who  had  separated  herself  from 
the  last  of  her  two  living  husbands  and  was  leading 
the  life  of  a  Thais  or  an  Aspasia-^so  free  a  life 
that  ahe  was  rather  in  disgrace  at  the  consurs 
court,  where  morality,  or  at  least  decorum,  was 
beginning  to  be  attended  to.  The  dinner  was 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  the  company  numerous :  it 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  public  dinner.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  very  decorous  in  a  statesman  who  had  num- 
bered fifly-three  years,  who  aspired  to  be,  and  who 
soon  was,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  go  to  such 
an  entertainment  in  such  a  house ;  but  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  made  the  dinner  notice- 
able :  Fox  and  his  friends  sat  down  to  that  table 
of  the  Cabarus  with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a 
proved  traitor  to  his  king,  who  was  now  looking 
for  honour  or  promotion  in  the  French  army,  and, 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  Irish  exiles  or  fugi- 
tives, was  encouraging  the  First  Consul  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  he  should  6nd  it  con- 
venient to  burst  this  bubble  of  a  peace.  Erskine, 
it  is  said,  was  extremely  uneasy  •*  lest  evil  report 
should  misrepresent  this  matter  in  England ;  but 
Mr.  Fox,  ever  magnanimotiSy  treated  it  as  an  un- 
avoidable though  unlucky  circumstance,''  speaking 
to  Mr.  O'Connor  "as  usual,"  and  losing  "none  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  from  an  event  which, 
being  trivial^  must  be  forgotten  when  malignity 
was  fatigued  with  recounting  it^^  But  the  event 
did  not  seem  so  trivial  to  less  partial  observers, 
and  even  without  malignity  there  were  many  in 

*  Areotding  to  his  private  seoretary  and  travelling  companion,  tfie 
First  Consnl  manifested  to  Fox  his  irritation  *'  against  a  part  of  Ur. 
Pitf  s  ministry,  as  having  instigated  and  been  privy  to  plots  againsthia 
lit!B,  particttUriy  that  of  the  Infernal  Machine,  and  actuallv  named  one 
individual  whum  he  reproached  with  having  aided  it- Mr.  Windham  f* 
This  differs  from  the  French  memoir-writers,  to  whom  Pitt  was  ever 
the  bete  neire.  But  if  the  high-minded,  chivalrous  Windham  was 
really  the  party  principally  calumniated  (which  we  donbt),  it  doubly 
behoved  Fox.  who  had  been  fbr  many  years  the  associate  and  friend 
of  Windham,  to  resent  the  foul  accusation.  His  srcreUry  saya, 
**  Mr.  Fox  did  everything  to  discharge  the  mind  of  the  Fint  Consul 
flrom  audi  an  idea,  as^far  as  his  ownpusitive  contiadictkiB,  and  as  his 
belief  strongly  expresstrd,  could  go." 

t  John  Mnuurd  "TrDtter,  Memoirs  of  FflOk 
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England  besides  the  king  who  oould  not  rettrain 
their  indignation  at  it  Nor  was  thit  the  only 
time  that  Fox  met  and  converaed  with  Arthur 
O'Connor.  His  private  aecretarj  says,  rather 
shufflingly,  **  I  do  not  recollect,  upon  the  whole, 
that  Mr.  Fox  saw  this  gentleman  more  than  twice 
during  his  stay  in  Pans.''  Other  refports,  how* 
ever,  stated  that  his  interviews  with  O'Connor  and 
other  Irish  exiles  were  far  more  frequent.  The 
private  secretary— himself  an  Irishman  and  of 
ultra^iberal  politics — also  says:  *'Itwas  indeed 
understood  that  the  French  government  did  not 
look  with  a  fevourable  eye  upon  the  Irish  exiles, 
who  certainly  received  no  public  countenance  what» 
ever."  At  such  a  moment,  while  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  to  persuade  England  that  he  wished  the 
peace  to  be  durable,  *^  public  countenance '*  was 
out  of  the  question :  the  countenance  was  all  pri- 
vate ;  and  a  very  few  months  showed  wiih  what  a 
favourable  eye  the  First  Consul  looked  and  had  been 
looking  upon  the  Irish  exiles.  But,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  friend  and  companion  of  Fox 
pretends  to  have  made  this  discovery,  these  Irish 
exiles  were  carrying  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  disaffected  countrymen  at  home,  in  the 
view  of  provoking  another  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  Fox  might  not  know  this  fact,  but  he  could 
not  be  ignoraot  of  the  anhnus  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  him  either  at  Madame  Tallien's  or  at 
any  other  and  more  respectable  table.*  He  must 
have  known  also  at  this  time  that  a  renewal  of  the 
war  with  France  was  next  to  inevitable.  Another 
imprudence  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  which  Pox 
committed  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  was,  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  the  iK>torious  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  a  rabid  republicaness,  a  vain,  con- 
ceited, heartless  woman,  wno  had  fixed  her  abode 
in  France  aa  in  a  new  and  enlarged  Qoshen,  and 
who  had  scribbled  and  printed  a  atupeodoua  quan- 
tity of  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  whole  revolution, 
and  in  dispraise  of  all  kingly  government  and  of 
all  kings,  whether  constitutional  or  despotic.  Some 
of  his  friends  wished  him  to  decline  this  invitation 
altogether,  **  from  apprehensi<m  of  giving  a  handle 
to  ill-nature  and  calumny."  **But,"  adds  his 
companion,  *'  he,  always  the  same,  disdaining  the 
fear  of  suspicion^  and  unwilling  ungraciously  to 
refuse  an  invitation  earnestly  press^,  did  not 
agree  with  them,  and  went  for  a  short  time."t 

*  John  Bernard  Trotter,  EMf.,  Ute  private  aeextUej,  fee.,  Awells 
with  ecsUsy  on  the  eatertainment  and  on  the  permoal  charnu  of 
the  hMtaw,  although  he  admito  that  her  chander  was  rather  tha 
worae  for  wear.  He  nys  that  everything  which  taate.  gniiui.  or  art 
oould  contrive  eoiupired  to  make  thta  the  moet  perfect  sort  of  eater- 
taf nment  he  had  ever  wltnetaed.  Yet,  from  mme  particolais  he  giTee» 
we  should  be  disposed  to  question,  at  leaft,  the  taale. 

He  says:  *'  A  ventriloquist  of  extraordinary  powers  ealertaiBed  ve 
extremely.  His  imitation  of  a  RewtlmUmarg  OommUm,  in  a  eomer 
of  the  room,  was  admirable,  as  well  as  several  other  proofii  he  gaw 
of  this  astonishing  ulent." 

t  Th«t  private  secretary  fVirther  aayi :  "  I  mention  thisetrenmatanee 
because  it  proves  how  unwilling  he  was  to  rive  offsnee  or  pain  [im 
ntrely  Mr.  Fo»  ought  to  hrnie  n^jfleeted  m  (Ae  foin  mtd  f^hwe  he  wm 
likefy  to  give  to  tAe  majority  qfku  coimttymem,  ami  eom  to  mmp  qffdi 
ownfrieHdt  and  party,  by  aeeoptiMff  tM$  imilaltoa).  ae  also  how  much 
he  soared  above  common  party  views.  He  was  aware  that  he  might 
be  misrepresented  and  blackened  for  goiw  to  Mise  WUIIum's  eoft. 
versaxione  as  much  as  he  had  been  for  adnutttog  Mr.  A.  O^CSimnor  to 


These  and  various  other  incidents,  some  of  wfaicii 
were  exaggerated  in  the  English  newspapers,  pro* 
duced  at  home  an  impression  very  unravoiurable  to 
the  eloquent  rival  of  Pitt;  and  this  impreaaion 
waa  the  deeper  as  before  he  and  his  friends  qoitted 
Paris  all  the  world  was  convinced  that  a  new  rop- 
tnre  with  France  was  inevitable,  and  that  Bona- 
parte was  destined  to  be  the  most  persevering  and 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  England  had  ever  yet 
had  to  contend  with.  The  patriot  must  ever  be 
suspected  whose  praises  are  so  loudly  sung  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy.  1 1  was  believed  bv  English- 
men, aa  it  was  afterwards  said  by  Frenchmen,  that 
Pitt  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  he  had 
shown  himself  in  France :  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  according  to  the  national  and  natunl 
impulse,  the  hatred  of  the  French  could  but  in- 
crease the  love  of  the  English  for  the  resolute,  un- 
bending statesmalh*  The  impression  could  not  be 
speedily  e£fkced :  Fox  felt  its  evil  consequences 
when,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  was  called  to  the 
helm,  only  to  find  himself  obliged  to  pursue  ^ 
same  course  which  his  rival  had  steered,  and  to 
continue  a  war  with  the  power  and  the  men  who 
had  bestowed  on  him  such  flattering  unction. 

Since  the  revolution  of  the  19th  Bnimaire,  or 
the  10th  of  November,  1799,  immense  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  government  and  internal 
state  of  France.  The  Directory  had  left  the 
finances  in  a  wretched  condition :  forced  loans, 
arlntrarily  aasessed,  had  been  the  chief  resource  of 
that  rapacious  and  most  corrupt  government :  these 
loans  mid  destroyed  all  credit,  and,  the  money  hav- 
ing been  spent  or  appropriated  as  it  waa  raised, 
the  treasuiT  was  left  empty  when  Bonaparte  be- 
came First  Consul.  He  repealed  the  odious  system, 
and  substituted  25  per  cent,  additional  upon  all 
taxes.  Other  irregular  exactions  were  put  an  end 
tO)  order  was  introduced,  and  confidence  gradually 
reatored:  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Paris 
supplied  a  loan  of  12,000,000  of  ftvncs,.the  in- 
creaaed  taxsa  were  paid  with  a  regularity  which 
had  not  been  before  known,  the  sales  of  national 
and  confiacated  domains  were  resumed,  the  exche- 
quer soon  began  to  fill,  and  money  was  no  longer 
wanting  for  any  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  armies  serving  abroad  continued  to  be 
mainly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  countries 
they  occupied  or  invaded ;  but  this  business  was 
reduced  to  some  order,  and  the  pay  of  the  men  and 
officera,  which  had  always  been  left  in  arrear,  was 
now  regularly  provided  for  by  the  minister  of  war.* 
Thia  important  post  was  given  by  Bonaparte  to 
General  Berthier,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
Gaudin,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  royal  trea- 
sury before  the  revolution,  and  who  had  refused  to 

his  presence ;  but  he  despised  slander,  was  not  anxlons  Ibr  plaoo  [or.]. 
and  waa  too  benicnant  tu  slight  with  eontempt  and  soom  the  ivqneci  of 
an  aeoompliahed/malot  whose  vanity  as  well  as  her  natural  adniin> 
tlon  of  so  great  a  man  were  deeply  conoemed  that  he  should  fram 

*  Dnboie>Cmno6,  who  had  been  war-minister  nnder  the  DireetoiT. 
had  never  been  able  to  give  any  returns  of  the  diflbivot  corps,  mud 
had  been  acenstomcd  to  answer  all  qoestions  by  saying.  ■*  We  neither 
pay,  nor  victual,  nor  elothe  the  army :  it  sobrists  and  clothoa  itsalf  bv 
requisitions  on  the  tohabitants.** 


Chap.  I.] 
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take  office  under  the  plundering  Directors,  was 
now  selected,  as  a  man  of  ability  and  probity,  to 
succeed  Faypoult,  who  had  proved  himself  a 
finance  minister  well  worthy  of  such  masters.  Cam- 
bact^res,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  virtues  and  vices,  but  always  to  have  been  by 
nature  averse  to  deeds  of  violence,  cruelty,  or  dis- 
order, was  continued  as  minister  of  justice.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  First  Consul  retained  the  cun- 
ning, atrocious  jacobin,  Fouch^ — atrocious  by  deeds 
as  well  as  by  words  and  principles — as  minister  of 
police,  a  functionary  who. rapidly  became  more 
powerful  and  important  than  all  others  in  the 
interior  of  France,  and  more  particularly  in  Paris. 
By  the  first  consul's  own  confession,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  ferocious  Jacobins,  and  conceived  that  no  man 
was  so  proper  to  keep  them  in  check,  to  penetrate 
into  their  mysteries,  to  foil  their  plots,  to  win  them 
over,  or  lead  them  artfully  to  their  destruction,  as 
one  who  had  been  a  chief  and  leader  of  the  party. 
Though  such  an  assumption  was  scarcely  provided 
for  in  the  last  thing  called  a  constitution,  the  First 
Consul  took  to  himself  and  freely  exercised  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  was  first  formally 
invested  with  this  right  by  the  decree  of  the  16th 
Thermidor,  an  x.  (4th  August,  1802).  With  the 
reservation  of  certain  principles  which  were  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  his  own  advancement, 
or  which  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  to  be  touched 
without  danger  of  another  universal  commotion, 
Bonaparte  started  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
undo  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, whether  Girondists  or  Jacobins.  For  the 
first  of  these  parties  he  entertained  a  sovereign 
contempt,  and  against  the  second  he  felt  a  mortal 
antipathy  and  hatred — a  hatred  the  more  bitter  on 
account  of  his  previous  forced  homage  to  the 
party,  from  the  degrading  recollection  of  the  sub- 
jection in  which  he  had  been  held  by  Jacobin 
chiefs  and  Jacobin  commissioners,  and  the  incense 
he  had  been  obliged  to  ofier  to  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career. 

Early  in  the  consulate  it  was  understood  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  scepticism  or  infidelity  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  determined  to  give  no  encou- 
ragement to  Atheism,  Deism,  Theophilanthropism, 
or  to  any  of  those  creeds  or  systems  which  had 
sprung  up  with  such  wondrous  rapidity  during  the 
revolution.  No  conviction,  no  zeal  for  Christianity, 
was  or  could  be  pretended  by  the  First  Consul,  or 
by  the  Theists  or  Materialists  who  surrounded  him 
and  made  up  his  government ;  but  the  dogmas  of 
Anncharsis  Clootz,  Hebert,  and  the  rest  who  had 
set  up  the  worship  of  the  (Goddess  of  Reason,  and 
the  crudities  of  Robespierre,  and  his  festival  to  the 
Etre  Supreme,  were  reprobated  as  offensive  to  de- 
cency and  good  taste ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  as 
a  portion,  more  or  less  great,  of  the  French  people 
were  still  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  their  heart, 
indulgence  and  respect  were  due  to  their  faith. 
About  20,000  priests  who  had  been  banished  or 
imprisoned  were  allowed  to  return,  or  were  set  at 
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liberty  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
sular government  as  at  present  established.  The 
churches  were  re-opened,  and,  though  in  most  of 
the  great  towns  many  of  them  were  but  thinly  at- 
tended, Christian  worship  was  performed  all  over 
France.  The  fanatics  of  irreligion  were  made  to 
understand  and  to  feel  that  the  Catholics  had  at 
least  as  good  a  right  to  their  belief  as  they  them- 
selves haid  to  their  unbelief:  they  were  free  to  stay 
away  from  the  churches,  but  not  to  insult  and  in- 
terrupt the  believers  who  chose  to  attend  them ; 
and  on  several  occasions  severe  punishment  was 
awarded  to  ribald  crews,  who,  forgetting  that  the 
times  were  changed,  renewed  some  of  the  mad 
freaks  and  obscenities  in  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  played  off  under  Chaumette  and  Hebert. 
The  Sabbath' was  again  recognised  as  a  day  of  rest, 
the  Decades  gave  way  to  the  old  calculation  by 
weeks,  and,  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  Romme*8  re- 
volutionary calendar  fell  into  disuse.  The  festival 
of  the  21st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
atrocious  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  disconti- 
nued.* About  this  time  Bonaparte  said  to  his 
private  secretary,  "  Bourrienne,  I  cannot  yet  ven- 
ture to  do  anything  against  the  regicides,  but  I 
will  let  them  see  what  I  think  of  them.  The  Court 
of  Cassation  must  be  re-organised.  Target,  who  is 
now  president  of  that  court,  would  not  defend 
Louis  XVI.    Well,  whom  do  you  think  I  mean 

to  appoint  in  his  place? Why,  Tronchet, 

who  did  defend  the  king.  They  may  say  what  they 
please ;  I  care  not."  And  Tronchet  was  appointed 
accordingly.f  The  first  consul  visited  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  which  were  all  in  a  frightful  state ;  and, 
while  in  the  Temple,  he  "could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI."  **  He  was  an 
excellent  man,"  said  he  to  his  confidential  secre- 
tary ;  "  but  too  amiable,  too  gentle.  He  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  mankind !"{  To  Sieves,  who 
spoke  of  Louis  as  "  the  tyrant,"  he  said — ^•*  Nay, 
nay !  Louis  was  no  tyrant !  Had  he  been  a  ty- 
rant, I  should  this  day  have  been  a  captain  of 
artillery — ^and  you,  saying  mass."  The  oath  of  eter- 
nal hatred  to  kings  was  suppressed,  because,  as  the 
first  consul  publicly  alleged,  it  was  a  useless  cere- 
mony now  that  the  republic  was  firmly  established ; 
and  tended,  moreover,  to  incense  nations  who 
still  retained  royalty,  preventing  an  amicable  un- 

*  The  Directory,  more  bue  and  not  lea  perrerw  Uian  the  Con- 
vention, had  retained  the  horrible  £lgt  of  January  among:  the  festival! 
of  the  republic.  One  of  Bonaparte's  first  ideas  on  attaining  the  poe- 
•etsion  of  power  waa  to  abolish  this  commemoration ;  but  sach  was 
the  ascendancy  of  the  abettors  of  the  fen  r  Ail  event,  that  he  could  not 
then  venture  on  a  straightforward  course.  He  and  his  first  two  col- 
leagues  in  the  consulate,  -Sieves .and  Roger  Ducos,  signed,  on  the  5th 
Nivose,  a  decree,  seUing  foith  that  in  future  the  only  festivals  to  be 
orlebrated  by  the  republic  were  this  1st  Vendemiairo  and  the  14th  of 
July.    ScmrHenne,  t  W. 

X  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  the  French 
const  in  1796.  had  been  baibarously  shut  up  in  the  Temple.  (W>m 
which  he  escaped  in  1798.  in  good  lime  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  *'  And  Sir  Sidney  Smith,"  said  Bonaparte, 
in  relating  his  visit  to  the  Temple  to  his  private  secretary :  "  I  made 
them  siiow  me  his  apartment.  If  the  fools  hud  not  let  him  escape,  I 
should  have  taken  Acre  I  There  are  too  many  paiuftil  recollections 
connected  with  that  prison.  I  wiU  certainly  have  it  pulled  down  some 
day."  The  Temple  was  pulled  down  soon  after,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood,  wiili  its  extensive  gardens  and  court-yards,  became  the 
property  of  brewer  Santerre,  the  ex-oommandnntrgeneral  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  who  kept  his  he«d  on  his  shoulders,  and  died  quietly  in 
hisbeuin  1»09  or  1810. 
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and  the  Spice  lelands ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal  (for  it  wa«  idle  to  talk 
of  the  Batavian  Republic  having  or  holding  anj- 
thing) ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  Ste.  Lucie, 
Guadeloupe,  Tobago,  Cura9oa,  and  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  San  Domingo ;  in  America  she  was 
to  be  repossessed  of  St.  Pierre  and  .Miguelon ; 
and,  as  new  possessions,  whence  she  could  press 
upon  both  the  Anglo-American  states  and  the 
Spanish- American  and  Portuguese- American  pos- 
sessions, Louisiana  was  to  be  hers  by  virtue  of  the 
secret  treaty  with  Spain,  and  French  Guiana  was  to 
be  rounded  and  enlarged  by  territory  torn  from 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  territory  in  Guiana,  extending  to  the 
Amazon  river,  she  was  to  have,  in  South  America, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  In 
the  Mediterranean  too,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves 
of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  France  wanted,  merely  in  order  to  exclude 
us  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leghorn.  We 
were  now,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  all  that  inland  sea  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  converted  into  a  French  lake.  Lord 
Grenville  then  alluded  to  the  great  San  Domingo 
armament  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  interval 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
and  which  had  obliged  us  to  keep  in  the  West 
Indies  a  much  greater  force  than  any  we  had  em- 
ployed there  during  the  war.  The  first  fruits  of 
this  peace,  he  said,  were  seen  in  the  necessity  of 
our  keeping  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line.  Ministers 
ought  never  to  have  permitted  the  French  arma- 
ment to  sail  until  the  preliminary  articles  had 
been  converted  into  a  definitive  treaty ;  nor  should 
it  have  been  allowed  to  sail  at  all  until  the  First 
Consul  had  renounced  the  presidency  of  the  Cisal- 

fine  Republic,  which  gave  him  as  much  power  in 
taly  as  he  had  in  France.  His  lordship  could 
see  nothing  of  the  pacific,  liberal  disposition  of  the 
present  French  government;  but  what  he  could 
clearly  see  was,  a  fixed  design  to  exclude  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  complained  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  had  left  our  old  and  faithfiil  ally  Portugal; 
and  he  showed  that  the  indemnity  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  France  might  give  it  or  withhold  it, 
just  as  she  pleased.  He  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
placing  Malta  under  the  guarantee  of  powers  who 
could  never  agree  on  any  one  point  respecting  the 
island,  and  of  garrisoning  it  pro  tempore  with  the 
least  steady  and  least  reliable  troops  in  Europe. 
He  called  Uie  pretended  restoration  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  a  still  greater  absurdity;  for  how  could 
it  be  said  that  such  an  order  was  really  in  exist- 
ence, when  almost  all  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
support  had  been  confiscated — confiscatea  in  Rood 
part  since  the  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  which 
was  to  restore  them  to  their  independent  sovereign 
power?    The  expenses  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 


principally  in  fortifications  and  garrisons,  had 
been,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  about 
130,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  total  revenue 
derivable  from  the  island  was  only  about  34,000/., 
and  of  this  not  more  than  8000/.  came  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Knights.  Of  those  ample  revenues 
which  in  former  times  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Order,  the  French  had  confiscated  about  58,000/. 
per  annum  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolu- 
tion, when  they  suppressed  the  French  Langues^ 
and  deckred  the  whole  Order  to  be  a  thing  obso- 
lete, useless,  and  detestable,  like  all  other  institu- 
tions that  were  built  upon  superstition  and  mo- 
nachism.  More  recently  Spain  had  been  induced 
to  confiscate  27,000/.  per  annum,  and  still  more 
recently  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Order  had 
been  seized  and  confiscated  in  Lombardy  and 
in  Piedmont,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  states,  beggared  by  the  war  and  by 
French  exactions,  werelooking  with  an  eager  eye 
to  such  lands  and  houses  as  belonged  to  the  Order, 
and  were  within  their  own  territory  and  grasp. 
Though  not  nominally  confiscated,  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Knights  in  Sicilv  had  not  for  two  or 
three  years  rendered  a  single  ducat  to  the  Order  ; 
nor,  in  the  present  disorganized,  degraded,  broken, 
bankrupt,  fugitive  condition  of  that  ancient  body, 
was  it  very  easy  to  discover  where  or  to  whom  the 
money  ought  to  be  paid.  In  short,  of  all  the  for- 
mer income  of  the  Order  there  now  remained  a 
bare  20,000/.  per  annum — ^a  sum  evidently  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
fortifications,  or  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
island.  The  Order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct 
as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the 
influence  and  into  the  pay  of  the  French,  who  had 
reduced  it  to  this  condition  of  helplessness  and 
degradation.  The  Grand  Master  would  be  elected 
by  their  nomination,  and  the  whole  Order  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  French.  By  the  treaty  we  had 
given  to  France  very  important  settlements  in  In- 
dia, without  stipulating,  as  we  had  done  at  the  last 
peace,  that  they  should  not  be  fortified.  It  was 
true  that  we  had  obtained,  through  the  overthrow 
of  Tippoo,  a  great  accession  of  territory  in  Mysore 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  our  right  of  sove- 
reignty in  India  was  not  recognised  by  the  French 
in  the  treaty,  and  by  ceding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  we  gave  them  one  of  the  keys  to  India. 
The  Cape  was  every  way  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  our  Indian  empire :  it  afforded  faci- 
lities for  sending  over  troops,  and  as  a  station  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  it  would  always  greatly 
annoy  our  Indian  trade,  and  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  send  strong  convoys  with  our  homeward  and 
outward-bound  fleets.  Nothing  but  the  plea  of 
necessity  could  justify  the  sacrifices  we  had  made; 
but  ministers  disclumed  this  plea,  talking  highly 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  representing  the 
resources  of  the  country  as  quite  equal  to  a  conti- 
nuance o(  the  contest.  If  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  were  not  greater  than  the  disadvantages  of 
war,  the  peace  must  be  a  bad  one.    And  where 
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would  be  our  advantages  P — Not  in  commeroe,  for 
that  would  be  diminii&ed ;  not  in  economy,  for  we 
must  keep  up,  for  the  mere  sake  of  security,  a 
large  naval  and  military  establishment.  If  any 
security  had  been  obtained  against  the  renewal  of 
war,  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  it,  for  we  must 
renew  it  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Lord  GrenviUe 
concluded  with  proposing  an  tddress  to  the  throne 
recommending  every  practicable  economy,  but 
such  an  economy  as  would  still  leave  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  sufficient  to  repel  any  future 
danger;  acknowledging  that  the  national  faith 
was  pledged  to  the  observance  of  the-  treaty,  but 
pointing  out  the  great  danger  this  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  she  had 
made,  without  any  adequate  compensation  on  the 
part  of  France ;  and  finally,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  speedily,  by  amicable  ad- 
justment, those  various  points  which  were  left 
unsettled  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.  His 
lordship  was  opposed  not  merely  by  the  Foxite 
party,  but  also  by  the  Pittites,  and  by  several  peers 
who  had  been  but  recently  his  colleagues  in  office, 
or  his  close  personal  friends  and  allies.  Lord 
Pelham  moved  a  counter-address  approving  of  the 
treaty,  and  this  was  carried  without  a  division, 
although  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Camden,  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  one  or  two  other  peers 
expressed  their  entire  or  partial  agreement  in  the 
view  ^ken  by  Lord  Grenville.* 

After  the  division  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
and  political  pupil  of  Fox,  moved  '^  That  the  omis- 
sion of  various  opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  rejection  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
chief  consul  in  January,  1800,  appears  to  this 
House  to  have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  ren- 
dered peace  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  empire  as  to  justify  the  important  and 
painful  sacrifices  which  his  Majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  make  for  the  attainment  thereof."  The 
Duke  of  Montrose  urged  in  opposition  to  this 
motion,  that  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  over- 
tures in  January,  1800,  should  be  judged  by  cir^ 
cumstances  then  existing,  and  not  by  subsequent 
events  and  circumstances.  When  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  to  solicit 
the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  soliciting 
our  allies  Austria  and  Russia  to  abandon  us 
and  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French  re- 
public :  the  whole  design  was  obviously  insidious. 
The  question  being  then  put.  Lord  Holland's  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  only  Lords  Grenville,  Caer- 
narvon, Spencer,  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
And  eleven  other  peers  voting  for  it. 


fi 


*  The  Duke  of  Riehmood,  however,  pledged  his  good-win  to  the 

I  retent  Addington  MdminiilnUioa,  and  r«ffreited  thai  he  ooald  not  on 

4ii»  oocaaion  vote  with  them.    Earl  Oamden  said  that,  although  he 

Aipproved  neither  the  preliminaries  nor  the  definitive  treaty,  ye^  aa 

"^  e  country  seemed  to  pant  ftir  peace,  and  as  his  Majesty  was  bo^nd 

fulfil  his  engagements,  he  should,  though  very  uuwiliingly,  vote 

a  Inst  his  noble  friend  (Grenville).    The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  gave 

M  vote  to  OrenTille'a  motion,  aa  the  only  poeaible  concctive  or  the 

[iaoonduet  of  those  miBist«rs  who  had  pledged  the  country  to  a  peace 

^ '  -*-  provided  neither  for  its  hoMor  nor  fSt  lt«  safety. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  day, 
the  13th  of  May,  the  counterpart  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  motion  was  made  hy  Windham,  who,  in 


Windham. 

a  speech  of  three  hours,  still  more  bitterly  con- 
demned the  definitive  treaty.  The  first  point  he 
dwelt  upon  was  Malta.  The  pretended  neutral- 
ity of  that  island  would  at  any  time  allow  the 
French  and  their  allies  to  collect  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line  in  its  ports,  while  we  were  restricted  to 
six  ships  of  the  line.  To  talk  of  the  Order  and 
of  the  different  Langues  or  nations  composing  it, 
was  now  idle ;  its  power,  its  consideration,  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  Grerman  Knights  had  already 
refused  to  serve  in  a  body  so  changed  and  de- 
graded ;  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  could  never  be 
any  security  for  the  independence  of  the  island ; 
they  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  La  Valette  and 
Vittoriosa  to  the  first  French  force  that  appeared ; 
the  state  of  Malta  was  a  virtual  surrender,  and  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  made  un- 
tenable, for,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  sea,  we  should  not  have  a  single 
port  or  place  of  refuge  for  our  ships.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  disadvantages  and  perils  which  must 
result  from  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Windham  insisted  that  our  Indian  empire  was  our 
sheet  anchor,  and  that  whatever  was  necessary  to 
its  preservation  was  of  vital  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annoyances  to  be  expected  from  the 
Cape,  the  enemy  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing our  possessions  in  the  East  by  our  restitution 
of  Cochin,  nominally  to  the  Dutch.  Lord  Gren- 
ville had  said  that  France,  by  being  made  mistress 
of  Louisiana,  became  in  reality  mistress  of  Florida 
also,  and  that  France  would  possess  the  key  of 
Mexico,  which  she  might  enter  whenever  she  chose. 
Windham  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  new 
French  empire  on  the  American  continent ;  and 
we  now  know,  from  a  variety  of  sources  which 
were  not  open  to  him  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
Windham  took  a  very  correct  view  of  fionaparte's 
vast  f chfuoneo  of  pplimial  aggrandizement,  and  was 
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guilty  of  no  eiaggeration  in  his  representation  of 
the  American  projects  of  the  First  Consul.  By 
the  treaty,  he  said,  France  had  attained  her  first 
great  object — she  had  obtained  the  navigation  of 
the  great  river  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe,  from  the  length  of  its  course  and  its 
great  and  numerous  tributaries;  and  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  were  left  wholly  exposed  to  this 
greedy  and  conquering  power,  which  would  soon, 
in  fact,  stretch  forth  her  arms  from  Guiana  over 
the  whole  of  South  America.  And  then  in  North 
America  the  cession  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
French  the  command  of  that  other  mighty  river, 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
washes  the  southern  shore  of  the  country  for  about 
400  miles.  Rivers,  said  Windham,  are  the  yital 
parts  of  countries;  and,  without  hyperbole,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  given  away  a  brace  of  oon« 
tinents.  In  aggravation  of  this  thoughtless  prodi- 
gality, ministers  had  abandoned  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  France ;  they  had  let  in  a  tide 
which  would  spread  like  a  torrent  in  every  direc- 
tion, endangering  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  our  empire  in  the  East 
It  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  France  was  aiming  at 
a  universal  empire.  He  contended  that  this 
country  was  still  capable  of  resisting  this  project, 
and  that  it  had  hitherto  not  put  forth  its  strength, 
reposing  supinely  in  a  blind  confidence  that  the 
torrent  could  not  reach  her  shores.  **  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  when  other 
nations  were  melting  away,  it  was  pretended  that 
we  were  inaccessible,  and  that  the  menstruum 
which  dissolved  the  buser  metals  would  pass  in- 
nocuous over  the  pure  gold  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  year  1792  had  demonstrated  that  this 
pure  gold  was  as  susceptible  of  the  rage  of  Jacobin- 
ism as  copper  of  the  corrosion  of  aqua  fortis. 
Still  a  strange  indifference  prevailed ;  snug  was 
the  word :  we  were  for  letting  other  nations  shift 
as  they  could :  the  high  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was 
extinct ;  their  maxims  were  forgotten."  He  had 
been  secretary-at-war,  and  he  would  enter  on  a 
retrospect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted.  He  affirmed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  Toulon  and  the  melan- 
choly affair  at  Quiberon,  little  had  been  attempted 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and 
appropriate  principle  of  the  war.  He  was  called 
to  order  by  Pitt,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  ob- 
servations as  improper  in  one  who  had  formerly 
possessed  his  Majesty's  confidence.  Windham 
replied,  that  he  was  about  to  state  that  he  consi- 
dered the  expedition  to  Quiberon  as  a  measure  of 
his  own.  Pitt  still  resisted  the  disclosure  of  any 
consultations  or  opinions  which  must  have  been 
expressed  in  official  confidence.  Windham,  resum- 
ing, insisted  that  the  country  had  never  been  pro- 
perly made  aware  why  it  was  at  war:-— it  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  were  at  war  because 
we  could  not  be  at  peace ;  at  sea  because  we  could 
not  be  on  shore ;  yet  the  question,  why  we  were  at 
war,  perpetually  recurred :  people  were  not  taught 


to  see  that  we  were  at  war  becanae  the  French  go- 
vernment was  such  as  to  preclude  peace.  The 
tame  error  continued.  No  person  who  considered 
the  original  causes  of  the  war  could  look  without 
alarm  at  the  terms  of  this  peace :  the  country  was 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the 
peace,  because  it  had  never  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  character  of  the  war.  There  were  men, 
there  was  a  party,  in  England  who  had  unceasingly 
condemned  our  entering  into  hostilities  with  Die 
French.  From  its  very  coBunencement  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  an  incessant  cry  for 
peace ;  incessantly  was  the  justice  of  our  cause 
arraigned,  and  that  of  the  enemy  vindicated ;  our 
most  splendid  victories  had  been  coldly  received, 
our  most  brilliant  successes  had  been  depreciated. 
If  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary,  every 
shilling  spent  on  it  was  too  much :  if  it  was  merely 
a  war  of  experiment,  it  had  cost  us  too  many  sacri- 
fices ;  but»  if  it  was  a  war  for  the  Tery  existence  of 
the  country,  then  our  exertions  had  been  too  little 
for  either  our  object  or  our  means.  He  repeated 
emphatically,  that  it  was  apnarent  the  strength  of 
the  country  was  unimpaired  by  the  exertions  it 
had  made — ^that  the  country  had  not  grown  lean  by 
them*  Lord  Folkatone,  who  seconded  Windham's 
motion,  said  that  the  British  flag  vras  d^raded 
and  disgraced  by  this  treaty,  as  far  as  any  treaty 
could  have  that  effiect;  that  it  was  a  treaty  built  on 
Jacobin  principles  and  confirming  Jacobin  power; 
that  we  had  abandoned  Portugal  to  spoliation,  and 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
added  insult  to  injury;  that  he  saw  nothing  lefc 
for  old  England  but  dishonour,  degradation,  and 
ruin.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  foreign 
afifairs  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  defended 
the  treaty,  not  only  as  expedient,  but  as  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  to  the  country;  and  con- 
cluded a  very  long  speech  by  moving  a  counter- 
address  similar  to  that  which  had  been  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Pelham,  the  substance 
being  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the  House  were 
fully  sensible  that  he  had  wisely  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  people  in  formmg  a  definitive 
treaty ;  that  they  relied  on  his  Majesty's  known 
disposition  to  adhere  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  engagements,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained a  perleet  confidence  that  he  would  be  always 
prepared  to  defend,  against  every  encroachment, 
the  great  sources  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and 
naval  power  of  the  empire ;  and  that  they  were 
.firmly  persuaded  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
would  be  always  ready  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
their  country,  with  the  same  spirit  they  had  main- 
fested  during  the  war  which  was  now  happi\y 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pitt,  who  apparent! 
continued  to  live  in  close  friendship  with  Addini 
ton,  his  early  friend  and  the  son  of  his  fiithei] 
friend,  hung  back  from  the  debate:  except  callii 
Windham  to  order,  and  holding  some  conversati J 
with  Grey  and  Sheridan  merely  on  the  proprifj 
of  adjourning,  he  did  or  said  nothing.    Oundf 
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on  the  contraiy,  declared  that  he  disapproved  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  had  always  consi- 
dered the  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon  formed  the  two  great  bulwarks 
of  our  Indian  empire;  and  that  he  would  have 
refused  his  assent  to  the  relinquishment  of  either 
of  those  places  if  he  had  continued  in  administra- 
tion. With  regard  to  Malta  too,  he  considered  it, 
-with  its  port,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
an  island  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  not 
merely  for  commercial  purposes  that  he  should 
-wish  to  see  the  British  flag  flying  at  Malta ;  he 
wished  it  to  fly  there  in  order  to  give  assurance  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations  of  the  protection  of 
British  arms  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
And,  when  to  these  considenttions  he  added  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Maltese  people  to  remain 
under  the  British  government,  he  must  confess  that 
the  surrender  of  the  island  gave  him  the  deepest 
concern.  Dundas,  however,  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  could  by  no  means  adopt  Windham's  ad- 
dress, which  appeared  to  be  pointed  against  the 
peace  itself,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
motion  of  General  Grascoyne,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed. 

On  the  14th  the  House  sat  again  till  near  four 
o'clock.  Pitt  was  even  more  silent  than  on  the 
preceding  day,  not,  indeed,  opening  his  lips  during 
the  whole  discussion.  Sheridan  was  *Mnflnitely 
witty,  having  been  drinking:"*  he  said  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  feel  pleasure  in  voting  in  a  ma- 
jority, a  pleasure  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger ;  that  the  strangest  of  strange  things  was 
the  present  arrangement  of  parties  all  met  to  ap- 
prove the  peace ;  that  he  had  expected  to  And  as 
friends  to  peace  only  those  who  had  constantly 
disapproved  of  the  war,  only  the  little  constitu- 
tional circle  who  had  for  ten  years  been  held  up 
to  public  opprobrium,  but  whose  predictions  were 
fulfilled  and  whose  fears  had  been  realized.  The 
discussion  of  this  necessary  though  disgraccfful 
treaty  of  peace  furnished  the  best  defence  of  the 
language  and  conduct  of  his  friends  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  For  his  part  he  would 
support  the  peace  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  present  ministers  could  obtain  none  better, 
their  predecessors  having  left  them  to  choose  be- 
tween an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless  war,  and  a 
hollow,  perilous  peace.  The  best  of  his  wit  was 
let  fly  at  Pitt's  subordinates  who  remained  in 
office  when  their  chief  resigned.  Why  had  not 
the  whole  family  moved  together?  Was  there  but 
one  covered  waggon  to  carrv  away  friends  and 
goods?  There  was  a  Greek  fable  of  a  man  who 
sat  fio  long  on  his  seat  (as  long,  perhaps,  as  the 
ex-minister  had  done  on  the  treasury-bench),  that 
he  grew  to  it ;  and  when  Hercules  pulled  him  ofi", 
the  sitting  part  of  the  man  was  all  left  behind  him! 
Olr*  the  ex-minister  he  said,  none  more  admired  his 
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splendid  tal^its  than  he  did.  If  ever  man  was 
formed  to  give  lustre  to  his  country,  he  was  that 
man.  He  had  no  low,  little,  mean,  petty  vices ; 
he  had  too  much  good  sense,  taste,  and  talent  to 
set  his  mind  upon  ribands,  stars,  and  titles ;  he 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  or  creature  of 
any  court  (Pitt  acknowledged  these  compliments 
by  bowing  repeatedly)  :  but  great  as  were  his 
talents,  he  had  misapplied  them  in  the  politics  of 
the  country ;  he  had  augmented  our  national  debt, 
and  diminished  our  population ;  he  had  done  more 
to  abridge  our  privileges,  to  strengthen  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  than  any  minister 
he  could  mention.  In  conclusion  Sheridan  moved 
an  address  which  was  the  counter- part  of  that 
which  Lord  Holland  had  moved  in  the  Upper 
House.  Fox  took  no  part  either  in  this  or  in  the 
preceding  debate,  but  Grey,  Whitbread,  and  others 
of  his  party  gave  an  unqualified  support  to  the 
treaty,  coupled  with  a  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
war  as  unjust  in  its  origin,  disgraceful  in  its  con- 
duct, and  calamitous  in  its  termination.  Upon  a 
division  Windham's  proposed  address  was  rejected 
by  276  against  20.  Sheridan's  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury*s  address  was  then  put  and  carried.  The 
long  discussions  had  not  tended  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  the  treaty,  or  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  peace  would  be  durable.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  both  just  and  expedient  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  a  trial ;  and  with  this  convic- 
tion many  members  of  both  Houses  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  treaty,  and  had  deprecated  all  severe 
strictures  on  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
First  Consul*  But  this  system  was  only  partially 
followed  by  the  public  press ;  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, and  in  many  pamphlets,  criticisms  and 
censures  continued  to  appear  very  distasteful  and 
irritating  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  all  these  things  regularly  translated,  and 
read  to  him  in  private. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  session  need  not 
detain  us  long.  As  early  as  the  10th  of  February 
there  was  a  new  election  of  a  speaker.  Sir  John 
Mitford  having  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  then  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  On  the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  examine  into  the  civil  list,  which  had  again 
fallen  into  arrears,  and  concerning  which  a  message 
from  his  majesty  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
two  days  before.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  immediately  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  old 
vexed  question— the  arrears  said  to  be  due  to  his 
royal  highness,  which  the  king  had  received  and 
appropriated  during  his  minority,  and  which  the 
honourable  member  maintained  to  be  the  un- 
doubted and  inalienable  right  of  the  prince.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  said  tliat  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  royal  highness  to  apply  to  the  House ;  that 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  duchy  of 
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At  the  eommeneemetit  of  the  consulate  the  exiled 
OT  furtive  membera  of  the  Constitttent  AMembly 
were  invited  to  return  to  France.  It  was  for  their 
own  sake,  and  to  please  the  moderate  royalistsi 
that  the  First  Consul  recalled  them,  but  it  was  to 
please  the  Jacobins  that  their  return  was  subjected 
to  restrictions  and  exceptions.  At  first,  the  invita- 
tion to  return  to  France  extended  only  to  such  of 
the  members  of  the  first  legislature  as  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  nobility,  titles,  &c.  About 
the  same  time  the  general  lists  of  emigrsnts  were 
closed,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate their  claims  to  the  privilege  of  returning  and 
obtaining  re-possession  of  their  property. 

In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted 
to  all  emigrants  who  chose  to  return  to  France  and 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  present  government. 
About  500  individuals  were,  however,  exceptedi 
including  those  who  belonged  to  the  households 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  those  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  royalists,  o  *  who  had 
held  rank  in  foreign  armies  employed  against  their 
country,  and  sll  those  who  were  held  to  be  con- 
victed of  treason.  The  property  of  the  returned 
emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold,  or  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  by  the  state  for  public  pur- 
poses, was  to  be  restored  to  them.  But  no  laws 
were  fixed  to  determine  and  regulate  this  restitu- 
tion ;  and  the  First  Consul  restored  or  withheld, 
gave  to  one  member  of  the  emigrant  family  or 
to  another,  just  in  proportion  as  he  found  the 
parties  disposed  to  enter  his  service  and  identify 
their  interests  with  his.  He  was,  besides,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  their  state  of  un- 
certainty or  dependence.  He  rarely  gave  at  once 
all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  or  all  that  the 
amnesty  promised.  To  some  of  the  returned  emi- 
grants he  would  restore  nothing :  to  some  few,  who 
at  once  devoted  themselves  to  his  cause  or  to  their 
own  interests,  he  gave  more  than  they  or  their 
progenitors  had  ever  possessed :  sometimes  he  re- 
stored the  family  property,  or  such  a  fragment  of 
it  as  he  chose,  not  to  the  father  but  to  the  son,  and, 
if  the  younger  son  promised  to  serve  his  purposes 
better  than  the  elder,  he  gave  it  to  the  younger  ; 
and  sometimes,  acting  upon  the  republican  law 
which  established  an  equal  division  of  property, 
and  which  law  he  was  embodying  in  his  own 
grand  code,  he  divided  the  fragments  of  an  estate 
among  all  the  children  of  a  family.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  doled  out  the  property  piecemeal,  giving 
now  a  house,  now  another,  now  a  farm  or  a  wood, 
as  the  returned,  repentant  emigrant  rendered  him 
services  or  conciliated  his  good-will.  **  The  First 
Consul  had,  in  fact,  reserved  to  himself  the  faculty  of 
disposing,  under  whatever  pretexts  might  suit  him, 
of  the  fortune  and  fate  of  all  and  everybody.  This 
unheard-of  state  of  dependence  excuses  in  many 
*'^^j|9|^^;^j^;^he  meanness  of  the  nation.  Can  any  one 
exT^ct  a  unlvSnpc^  heroism  ?  And  did  it  not  require 
heroism  to  ex^se  oneself  to  ruin,  to  beggary,  and 
a  fresh  banishment,  which  might  be  brought  about 
at  any  time  by  the  application  of  some  revolu- 


tionary decree  ?  A  unique  concourse  of  circnm* 
stances  placed  under  the  control  of  one  man  all  the 
laws  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  all  the  vast  mili- 
tary force  which  had  been  created  by  the  republican 
enthusiasm.  What  an  inheritance  was  this  for  aa 
able  despot  !'*« 

Bonaparte  calculated  that,  by  fostering  the 
Catholic  religion  and  entering  into  terms  with  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  should  detach 
the  pope  from  the  coalition  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
priests  g(  France  from  the  royalists.  **  It  is  in- 
dispensable," said  he,  **  to  have  a  religion  for  the 
nle;  and  equally  so  that  that  religion  should 
irected  by  the  government  At  present  fifty 
bishops,  in  the  pay  of  England,  direct  the  French 
clergy.  We  must  destroy  that  influence;  we 
must  declare  the  Catholic  the  established  religion 
of  France,  as  it  is  the  faitix  of  the  majority  of  the 
French  people.  We  must  re-organise  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  church.  The  First  Consul  will  appoint 
the  fifty  bishops ;  the  pope  will  induct  them ;  the 
bishops  will  appoint  the  parish  priests,  and  the 
people  will  pay  their  salaries.  They  must  all  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  refractory  must  be  trans- 
ported. The  pope,  in  grateful  return,  will  confirm 
our  sales  of  the  church  |nroperty :  he  will  conse- 
crate the  revolution ;  the  people  will  sing  Gk)d  save 
the  Gallican  church !  For  this  some  will  call  me  a 
papist.  I  am  no  such  thing.  ...  I  am  no  believer 
in  particular  creeds ;  but,  as  to  the  idea  of  a  God, 
look  to  the  heavens  and  say  who  made  that!"t 
These  were  words  uttered  in  c^ncil.  In  private 
he  said,  **  I  am  convinced  that  a  good  part  of 
France  would  become  Protestant,  especially  if  I 
were  to  favour  that  disposition.  But  I  am  also 
certain  that  a  still  greater  portion  of  those  who 
have  any  religion  at  all  would  remain  Catholics, 
and  would  oppose,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
fervour,  the  schism  of  their  fellow  citizens.  I 
dread  these  religious  quarrels,  which  have  been  so 
terrible  in  France — I  dread  the  family  dissensions 
and  the  public  distractions  which  a  change  to 
Protestantism  would  inevitably  occasion.  In  re- 
viving a  religion  which  has  always  been  dominant 
in  the  country,  and  in  giving  the  liberty  of  exer- 
cising their  worship  to  the  minority,  I  shall  satisfy 
every  one.  Without  establishing  a  church  separate 
from  that  of  Rome,  I  will  be  the  head  of  the 

church  in  France In  every  country  religion 

is  useful  to  the  government,  and  those  who  govern 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  influence  over  mankind.  I  was  a  Ma- 
hommedan  in  Egypt ;  I  am  a  Catholic  in  France. 
With  relation  to  the  police  of  a  state  religion,  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
Many  persons  urge  me  to  found  a  separate  Gallican 
church ;  but  before  I  can  resolve  on  such  a  mea- 
sure the  old  pope  must  push  matters  to  extremitiea ; 
but  I  believe  he  will  never  do  that."  His  secre- 
tary reminded  him  that  Cardinal  Consalvi  had 
said,  "  The  pope  will  do  all  the  First  Consul  de- 
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pubHe  that  he  had  not  been  a  burthen  to  the 
country.  Tiemey,  after  re-affirming  that  the  ques- 
tion was  between  the  prince  and  the  pubUc,  that 
the  king  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
his  name  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  it, 
said  that  it  would  be  a  most  ungracious  thing  for 
the  public,  by  their  representatives,  to  tell  the 
prince — ^*'  We  will  not  examine  whether  we  owe 
you  money  or  not;  you  may  try  it  at  law,  and 
then  see  whether  you  can  find  any  redress."  She- 
ridan was  equally  warm.  He  said  that,  if  his  royal 
highness  should  even  succeed  at  law  and  obtain  a 
verdiet  against  his  majesty,  it  was  to  parliament 
he  must  afterwards  come  for  the  payment  of  the 
money;  that  the  prince,  conceiving  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  satisfy  his  creditors  in  full,  and 
also  conceiving  his  claim  upon  the  public  to  be  a 
just  one,  eagerly  wished  to  be  enabled  to  discharge 
his  debts  completely.  Other  members  of  the  same 
party  supported  the  claim  of  right,  which  was  fur- 
ther opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  Upon  a  division  Adding- 
ton's  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried, 
but  by  an  unusually  small  majority,  the  numbers 
being  only  160  against  103.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  attorney-general,  Spencer  Perceval,  said 
that,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  he  could  not  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  rank)  the  House,  no  doubt,  would  willingly 
listen  to  an  application  for  relief. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  debates  and  the  granting 
of  the  990,092/.  the  House  was  informed  by  a 
royal  message  that  his  majesty  was  anxious  to 
make  a  proviuon  for  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  House 
voted  12,000/.  per  annum  for  each  of  those  princes. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  a  not 
very  palatable  subject  at  a  moment  when  other 
matters  become  both  complicated  and  interesting, 
we  may  mention  here  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
embarrassments  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  new  parliament  soon  after  the  Christmas  recess 
of  1802.  The  subject  being  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  by  a  message  from  the 
king,  Addington  moved  a  proposition  for  granting 
to  his  royal  highness,  towards  providing  for  his 
better  support  and  dignity,  the  annual  sum,  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  of  60,000/.,  for  three  yean 
and  a  half,  commencing  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1803,  and  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1806.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  now  stated  that,  ^  in  order  to  pre- 
aerve  the  harmony  which  ahould  always  subsist 
between  him  and  his  roval  father,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  abandoned  his  claim  of  right  on  the 
revenues  of  tlie  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Colonel 
Stanley  asked  whether  the  king's  message  and  the 
prince's  abandonment  of  hia  claim  were  not  the 
iresult  of  a  compromise.  Both  the  minister  and 
the  prince's  solicitor  denied  that  this  was  the  case ; 
bat  Sheridan  broadly  contradicted  them,  and  little 
doubt  was  entertained  of  there  having  been  a  com- 
promise, either  tacit  or  express.  The  House 
•vmanimoudy  voted  the  money  which  Addington 


aaked  for.*  Those  who  conceived  that  this  grant 
would  make  an  end  of  the  matter  were  soon 
awakened  from  their  delusion.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1803,  only  a  week  before  the  king 
acquainted  parliament  that  a  renewal  of  war 
was  inevitable,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  his  royal  highness's 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  private  secretary, 
stating  that  the  prince  had  felt  the  liveliest 
sense  of  a£fection  and  gratitude  at  the  kind 
solicitude  expressed  by  his  majestv  for  the  si- 
tuation of  his  affairs,  and  at  his  majesty's 
liberal  recommendation  thereof  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament ;  that  he  felt  it  incumbent 
to  express  also  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which 
he  entertained  of  the  liberal  and  generous  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  him, 
&c. ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  generosity,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  was  still  ex- 
posed to  debts  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made,  but  which  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  discharge;  and  that  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  grant  and  the  kind  solicitude  expressed 
by  the  House  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  his 
state  and  dignity,  yet  he  knew  but  too  well  from 
dear-bought  experience  that  it  would  be  imprac* 
ticable  to  make  such  resumption  without  the  risk 
of  being  involved  in  fresh  embarrassments.  The 
simple  &ctB  were  that,  though  many  of  the  old 
debts  had  been  paid  off,  many  new  debts  had  been 
contracted,  and  that  the  60,000/.  per  annum  for 
three  years  would  not  free  him  from  these  new 
debts.  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  afterwards  obtained 
very  profitable  places  under  government,  imme- 
diately rose  to  give  notice  of  his  intentiin  to  bring 
forward  at  an  early  day  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  affairs ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  prefacing  his  motion  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  illustrious  personage,  or  with  any 
other  person,  save  one^  and  that  he  was  acting 
without  concert  or  authority  and  merely  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  House,  Calcraft  moved 
that  a  select  C4>mmittee  should  be  appointed  ^'  to 
inqitire  into  the  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  into  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
lieving them  M  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
his  royal  highness  to  resume  the  splendour  and 
dignity  attached  to  his  exalted  station."  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Tiemey,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  sup- 
ported the  motion  with  much  earnestness.  Erskine 
said  he  was  desirous  of  removing  all  idea  that  the 
prince  himself  had  any  concern  or  interest  in  the 
present  motion ;  and  he  assured  the  House  that  he 
nad  no  other  anxiety  on  his  own  mind  than  an 
anxious  desire  that  the  public  should  not  suppose 

•  Pox  spoke  with  much  ironnth  in  fitvour  of  the  grant.  He  sai4 
the  wiwlom  end  Ubendity  of  parliament  ought  to  relieve  the  priooe 
from  his  difficulties  aud  prevent  their  rrcarrence.  Fh>m  what  they 
had  Utely  wltneesed  they  shoald  be  induced  to  forget  the  peat.  It 
warn  evident  that  his  royal  highnoM  had  of  late  redeemed  his  character 
by  the  most  prudential  regard  to  peouniaiy  aiBidra,  and  by  a  svston  of 
economy  which  it  was  scarcely  natural  to  expect  in  such  a  situation. 
The  House  should  no  longer  hesitate  in  hastening  the  moment  when 
hU  royal  hlghneai  might  be  rertored  to  a  state  of  splendour  nad  mag- 
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that  the  prince  had  received  the  bounty  of  the 
House  and  not  acted  according  to  ita  intentiona  in 
granting  it,  by  immediately  reanming  the  dignity 
and  splendour  the  restoration  of  which  was  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  grant.  Mioistera,  with 
equal  energy,  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  ne- 
gatived on  a  division,  but  only  by  184  against  139. 
Afker  this  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  let  it 
be  understood  that,  as  the  country  waa  likely  to  be 
i^in  involved  in  an  expensive  war,  his  royal  high- 
ness would  not  seek  to  add  to  the  public  burthens 
by  demanding  more  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  income-tax,  which  had  not  been  borne 
without  considerable  murmuring,  had  all  along 
been  considered  aa  a  war-tax  that  was  to  cease  on 
the  return  of  peace.  On  the  18th  of  March  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London  to 
take  into  conaideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  paased  enumerating  the  serious  evils  attending 
the  tax,  ita  mischievous  operation  upon  the  trading 
part  of  the  community,  and  its  palpable  injustice 
m  making  no  distinction  between  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  incomea  derivable  from  trade,  profes- 
sions»  &c.,  and  fixed  and  certain  incomes  derivable 
from  estates  and  from  funded  property.  The  re- 
solutions affirmed  that  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
returning  the  tax  was  hostile  to  the  liberties  and  to 
the  morals  of  the  people — to  their  liberties  becauae 
it  established  an  inquisition  into  their  private  af- 
faira,  and  to  their  morals  because  it  tempted  them 
to  make  false  returns, — and  that  no  modification 
could  render  it  equitable,  just,  or  efficient.  A  pe- 
tition was  *drawn  up  and  presented  to  parliament 
by  one  of  the  representativea  for  the  city,  who 
supported  the  prayer  to  get  rid  at  once  of  a  tax 
ao  oppressive  and  inquisitorial.  On  the  5  th  of 
April,  when  Addington  brought  forward  his  budget 
for  the  year,  he  announced  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  income-tax  and  fund  the 
56,000,000/.  with  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
charged.  The  principle  seemed  to  be  admitted 
that  it  was  strictly  a  war-tax ;  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  it  was  only  on  the  29th  of  March,  or 
a  week  before  this  announcement  of  repeal  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  news  was  received 
in  London  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed.  The  resolutions  upon  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  with  many 
compliments  and  felicitations  on  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  (including 
a  new  loan  of  25,000,000/.)  amounted  nearly  to 
98,000,000/.,  the  interest  upon  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  new  taxes  of  a  less  objectionable 
nature  and  by  some  increase  in  certain  existing 
taxes. 

A  new  militia-act,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  militia-laws  already  ex- 
isting, and  an  augmentation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  peace,  was  introduced  by 
ministers.  They  assured  parliament  that  they  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  aame  spirit  of  conciliation 


which  had  induced  France  to  conclude  the  peace 
would  also  incline  her  to  preserve  it ;  but  that  it 
was  notorious,  from  the  changes  which  the  late 
war  had  made  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continent,  that  more  than  our  an- 
cient peace  establishment  was  now  requisite.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
extent  of  her  present  sea-coasts,  including  Belgium 
and  virtually  including  Holland  also,  required 
much  more  extensive  preparation  for  defence  on 
our  side  than  was  formerly  necessary.  .  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  did  not  warrant  a  large 
military  force  in  time  of  peace :  the  people  na- 
turally looked  to  a  great  standing  army  with  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  militia  had  always  been  considered 
the  most  constitutional  defence  of  the  country. 
Therefore  government  proposed  that  the  militia 
should  permanently  remain  60,000  strong.  But  of 
this  number  only  40,000  would  be  called  out  in  the 
first  instance,  the  king  having  the  power  of  calling 
out  the  other  20,000  as  he  should  judge  necessary. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  our  security 
did  not  demand  a  numerous  force  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  foot;  but  several  objections  were 
taken  to  the  inequality  of  the  burthen,  which  fell 
principally  on  the  poor,  many  of  the  rich  being 
entirely  exempt  from  it,  and  all  of  them  being  able 
to  exempt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  paying  for 
a  aubstitute.  To  the  rich  this  expense  was  a  mere 
trifle ;  but  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  serve,  and 
was  Uius,  but  too  often,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  family  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor- 
ratea.  The  richest  peer  paid  no  more  to  raise  the 
militia  than  the  poorest  farmer  on  his  estate,  the 
moat  wealthy  merchant  no  more  than  the  porter 
who  carried  out  parcels  from  his  door.  The  mi- 
litia system  acted  as  the  heaviest  annual  tax  on  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  obliged  to  forsake  their 
callings  and  their  families.  These  arguments  were 
urged  by  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Caeniarvon,  Romney, 
and  others ;  but  the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  with  little  difficulty  and  without  any 
amendment. 

On  the  28th  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  king  in  person,  who  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  it  waa  enjoy- 
ing. On  the  next  day  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  writs  were  issued  for 
a  new  one. 

English  travellers,  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  the  Continent,  were  now  rushing  in  shoala  to 
France  and  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  there 
were  said  to  be  6000  British  subjects  in  Paris 
alone,  and  the  number  increased  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Among  those 
who  hastened  to  the  French  capital  and  to  attend 
the  levees  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  rising  of 
parliament,  were  Mr.  Fox  and  his  nephew  Lord 
Holland,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine,  Lord  St. 
John,'  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  other  members  of 
both  Houses,  mostly  of  the  opposition  party. 
Apparently  with  but  few  exceptions  tliese  indivi- 
dufus,  though  they  could  not  venture  as  English- 
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men  openly  to  approve  of  the  incarnate  despotiam 
which  Bonaparte  had  established,  compkcently 
resigned  themselves  to  wonder  and  admiration  at  all 
that  the  great  man  had  done  and  was  doing,  and  to 
a  most  delusive  hope  not  merely  of  the  durability 
of  the  peace,  but  ot  the  possibility  of  a  close  union 
and  alliance  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
was  now  taking  his  place  among  the  hereditary 
sovereigns  of  ^rope,  and  Greorge  IIL  Fox,  who 
had  begun  that  historical  work  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish,  and  who  wished  to  make  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  and 
in  other  French  repositories  of  stste  papers  for  the 
correspondence  and  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  ministers  with  our  unhappy  James  II.,  was 
received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  friend,  was  applauded 
for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  was  promptly  gratified  in  his  wishes.^ 
The  First  Consul  had  the  indelicacy  to  converse 
with  Fox  about  his  great  political  rival,  and  to 
accuse  Pitt  of  having  originated  or  encouraged  the 
plot  of  the  infernal  machine  and  other  plans  to 
assassinate  him  in  Paris.  He  said,  or  the  com- 
panions of  his  exile  at  St  Helena  said  for  him, 
many  years  after  this  visit,  that  Fox  warmlv  and 
generously  combated  this  proposition,  always 
liuishing  by  saying,  ^  First  Consul,  get  that  notion 
out  of  your  head ;"  but  that  Fox  was  certainly  not 
convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  leaving  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  fought  rather  to  defend  the 
honour  of  his  country  than  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  country's  ministers.  The  character  of 
Fox  would  be  everlastingly  blighted  if  by  his  tone 
or  manner  he  really  left  any  such  impression, 

*  AeeordliiK  to  ona  who  aooompiuiied  die  eloquent  leeder  ofonpo- 
■ition,  Bonaparte  wm  a  sood  deal  florried  when  the  Engliah  ambas- 
sador presented  Pox  to  him  at  a  levee  in  the  Tnileries.  and.  after 
betrayiiur  considerable  emotion,  said,  very  rapliily,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Vat  1 
—I  have  heaid  with  pleasure  of  ymu  airiTal— 1  have  desired  much  to 
see  you— I  have  long  admired  in  you  the  orator  and  friend  oi  his 
oonntry,  who,  in  oonstmntly  raisins  his  voice  for  peace,  oonsnlted  that 
country's  lieat  interest— these  of  Knrope—and  of  the  hnman  mce. 
The  two  gnmt  nations  of  Europe  reqnire  peace  1  They  have  notliing 
to  fear :— they  ouicht  to  underslaad  and  value  one  another.  In  you. 
Mr.  FoZf  I  see  with  much  satisfaciion  that  gtvut  statesman  who  recom- 
mended peace,  because  there  was  no  Just  object  of  war;  who  saw 
Europe  desolated  to  no  purpose,  and  who  struggled  fbr  its  relief  I"— > 
Memairt  of  the  latter  yeart  ofth/8  Rt,  Bm.  CharJet  Jamei  Fom,  ly  Jokm 
Bernard  Trotter,  Eu.,  iatevrimU  Meeretary  to  Mr.  Fo». 

Judging  fh>m  his  book,  this  private  secretary  was  a  very  vapouring 
sillvpenua,  altogether  iuadeouate  to  tbetasK  he  undertook,  of  de- 
seriDing  one  who,  with  every  deduction,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  great  and  highly  aooompiiihed  man.  Bonaparte  himself  after- 
wards left  upon  record  the  most  favourable  opinions  of  Fox.  "  Fox,** 
he  said,  "  was  a  model  for  statasmen,  and  his  school,  iooner  or  later, 
must  govern  the  world.  Hb  death  was  one  of  the  fkUlitiee  of  my 
career.  If  he  had  continued  to  live,  alTalrs  would  have  taken  quite  a 
<Uirerent  turn ;  the  eaue  o/tke  people  wmJd  have  carried  the  (%,  aed 

«M  wmld  haeejlxed  a  new  order  qfthmat  ta  Berope Fox 

came  into  France  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  He  was 
writing  a  history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  asked  my  permission  to  examine 
our  diplomatic  archives.  I  ordered  everything  to  he  laid  open  to  him. 
I  rroeived  his  visits  >)fNent/y;  the  Ihme  of  Ills  toients  hod  iveoeded 
him ;  and  I  soon  reoogoiM^d  m  him  a  noble  loul,  a  good  heart,  views 
extensive,  generous,  liberal,  an  ornament  to  human  nature :  I  loved 
faiM.    We  oAen  gossipped  together,  without  any  prejudices,  upon  a 

multitude  of  subjects. Fox  was  sincere,  upright,  and 

clear  sighted He  was  leeelved  in  triumph  in  all  the  towns 

in  Fiance  through  which  he  pasted.  Fites  were  spontaneously  of- 
fered to  him,  and  the  greatest  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in  every 


place  where  his  person  was  reeognised*  He  must  have  been  traly 
Battered  by  such  a  reception,  which  was  so  much  the  more  hononr- 
uble  to  him  as  it  took  place  in  a  country  whfeh  had  long  been  Uie 
matmf  of  his  own.  and  as  he  owed  it  only  to  the  high  cstoem  which 
the  French  people  entertoined  fbr  his  noble  character,  /t  ft  probable 
thatifPiU  had  eome  huo  France,  inttead  of  Fea,  he  would  ham  teem  os- 
soMiaote^.  I  loved  Fox,  aod  liked  nnch  to  coBfcite  with  him."— iSt. 
Selena  Memairt,  by  Lai  Caem, 


or  failed  to  treat  the  feigned  suspicion  of  Bona- 
parte (for  it  never  was  a  real  suspicion)  as  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  or  as  the  grossest  injustice  to  the 
character  and  morality  of  his  illustrious  opponent, 
Pitt.  But  Bonaparte  was  distinguished  by^every* 
thing  rather  than  by  an  adherence  to  truth;  the 
reporters  of  his  conversations  and  opinions  not 
merely  accepted  his  fiicts  without  examination,  but 
over-coloured  them  and  invented  facts  of  their 
own ;  nor  is  there  a  single  page  in  any  of  the 
*  St.  Helena  Memoirs  *  that  is  entitled  to  implicit 
credit.  We  believe  that  Fox  was  indignant  at  the 
imputation  of  the  ministers  of  his  country  (if  not 
his  king)  being  murderers  and  assassins,  or  men 
capable  of  hiring  assassins;  yet  this  indignation  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  either  with  his  some- 
what boyish  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  or  with 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  those  Frenchmen  who 
publicly  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  damning 
lie  as  an  indisputable  truth.*  During  his  stay  at 
Paris  he  and  his  friends  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  Cabarus,  or  Madame  Fontenay,or 
Madame  Tallien,  who  had  separated  herself  from 
the  last  of  her  two  living  husbands  and  was  leading 
the  life  of  a  Thais  or  an  Aspasia— so  free  a  life 
that  she  was  rather  in  disgrace  at  the  oonsurs 
court,  where  morality,  or  at  least  decorum,  was 
beginning  to  be  attended  to.  Hie  dinner  was 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  the  company  numerous :  it 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  public  dinner.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  very  decorous  in  a  statesman  who  had  num- 
bered fifty-three  years,  who  aspired  to  be,  and  who 
soon  was,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  go  to  such 
an  entertainment  in  such  a  house ;  but  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  made  the  dinner  notice- 
able :  Fox  and  his  friends  sat  down  to  that  table 
of  the  Cabarus  with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a 
proved  traitor  to  his  king,  who  was  now  looking 
for  honour  or  promotion  in  the  French  army,  and, 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  Irish  exiles  or  fugi- 
tives, was  encouraging  the  First  Consul  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient to  burst  this  bubble  of  a  peace.  Frskine, 
it  is  said,  was  extremely  uneasy  *'  lest  evil  report 
should  misrepresent  this  matter  in  England;  but 
Mr.  Fox,  ever  magnanimous^  treated  it  as  an  un- 
avoidable though  unlucky  circumstance,"  speaking 
to  Mr.  O'Connor  *•  as  usual,"  and  losing  **  none  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  from  an  event  which, 
being  irivialy  must  be  forgotten  when  malignity 
ivasfatigued  tritk  recounting  U?^\  But  the  event 
did  not  seem  so  trivial  to  less  partial  observers, 
and  even  without  malignity  there  were  many  in 

*  Aceofdtng  to  his  private  seerataiy  and  travelling  companion,  the 
First  Consnl  manifested  to  Fox  his  irriution  <*  against  a  part  of  Mr. 
Pitf s  ministry,  as  having  instigated  and  been  privy  to  plots  against  his 
life.  particttUriy  that  of  ihe  Internal  Machine,  and  actually  named  ona 
individual  whom  he  reproached  with  having  aided  K— Mr.  Wxmi>baic  T* 
This  diflTers  nrom  the  French  memoir-wriiers.  to  whom  Pitt  was  ever 
the  bata  noire.  But  if  the  high-minded,  chivalrous  Windham  was 
really  the  party  priitdpally  calumniated  (which  wv  doubt),  it  doublv 
behoved  Fox,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  assoctete  and  friend 
of  Windham,  to  resent  the  foul  accusation.  His  secreUry  says. 
•*  Mr.  Fox  did  everything  to  discharge  the  mind  of  the  Fir*  Consul 
ttom  sucli  an  idea,  as  ter  as  his  own  puMtive  conindictioB,  and  as  his 
belief  strongly  expressed,  could  go.*' 

t  John  BJmMiaTkotter.MemoliflorFflu 
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in  the  Beminary  of  St.  Sulpioe  an  opposition  to  tome 
of  the  clausea  of  the  Concordat  was  got  up  by  the 
AbbfSs  Emmery  and  Foumier.  To  stop  all  dis- 
cussion, Bonaparte  set  Fouche  and  his  police  in 
motion  :  the  pamphlets  were  seized  and  burned ; 
severe  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  such  things  in  future ;  the  Abb<$  Foumier  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  mad-house;  within  a 
month  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Concordat, 
150  ecclesiastics  were  arrested  in  the  single 
diocese  of  Paris ;  and  under  the  least  pretext  of 
resistance,  bishops,  abbes,  cur^,  vicars,  were 
thrown  into  the  Temple,  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes,  or  some  other  of  iht  JLfty'Seven  new  pri- 
sons of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could 
well  exceed  the  base  flattery  and  extravagant  eulo- 
giums  of  the  leaders  of  that  part  of  the  clergy 
which  submitted.  Not  merely  in  state-addresses, 
but  in  sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
pastoral  letters,  charges,  and  catechisms  distri- 
buted all  over  France,  they  called  the  Corsican 
general  the  Envoy  of  God,  the  Instrument  of  his 
Decrees,  the  Representative  of  Providence  upon 
Earth ;  they  spontaneously  sang  Te  Deums  for  the 
bloodiest  of  his  victories  over  the  independence  of 
nations ;  they  proclaimed  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  extent  of  the  services  he  was  zendering  to 
Almighty  Godf  and  to  thetfuelves.  These  were  not 
things  proper  to  revive  religious  sentiments  among 
a  scoffing,  incredulous  people.  All  that  the  Con- 
cordat did  was  to  give  some  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  believing  part  of  the  community — a  minority 
which  in  1802  is  stated  broadly  to  have  been  less 
than  one-third  of  the  French  nation — and  to  gra- 
tify the  peasantry,  who  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened or  keen-sighted  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  the  new  establishment.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  real  intention  in  making  this  Concordat 
and  organising  this  bastard  Catholic  church,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  his  system  acted  like 
Taccination  upon  small-pox — that  there  was  both 
less  small-pox  and  less  religion  in  France  at  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte  in  1814,  than  existed  in 
1801  when  he  first  meddled  with  church  affairs.* 
According  to  the  St.  Helena  memoir-writers,  he, 
however,  at  the  very  end  of  his  career,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  measures, 
affirming  tliat  he  never  repented  of  having  signed 
the  Concordat ;  that  it  was  a  great  political  mea- 
sure; that  it  gave  him  influence  over  the  pope, 
and  through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  especially  over  Italy,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  good  Catholics;  and  that  he  might 
one  day  have  been  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
papal  councils  altogether,  or  to  be  pope  over  the 
pope.  The  same  authorities  add  that  he  said, 
*^  Had  there  been  no  pope,  one  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion  " — a  parody  of  the  more  im- 
pious idea  expressed  by  Robespierre,  that,  if  there 
were  no  God,  one  ought  to  have  been  invented,  t 

*  Cacpeflgne.  I^  Conmlat  et  T  Empire.— Madane  de  Stac],  Conai- 
dcntknia.— Tliltaadeatt.  Hiat.  du  Cousiiiat. 
t  JUaCMei;  General  CoaigBiid.->-A  »pcciil  ball  was  iscacV,  re- 


Bonaparte  had  now  a  church  of  his  own ;  but, 
in  addition  to  a  church,  he  held  some  sort  of  nobi- 
lity, or  decorated  order,  as  essential  to  the  monarchy 
he  was  manufacturing.  This  nobility  or  order  was 
to  originate  solely  in  himself,  to  date  from  the  date 
of  his  power,  and  to  be  even  more  dependent  upon 
him  than  was  the  new  clergy.  Here,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  for,  although 
they  had  lost  the  very  notion  of  liberty,  the  French 
still  clung  to  the  dogma  of  equality ;  and,  after  all 
his  delays,  ruses,  and  manoeuvres,  this  project  en- 
countered a  stronger  onposituin  than  almost  any 
other.  Thibaudeau  and  others  in  the  very  council 
of  state  dared  to  argue  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Legbn  of  Honour  was  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  that  tlie  abolition 
of  titles  had  not  taken  place  under  the  Terrorists, 
but  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  met  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  most  enlightened  and  beat  men ; 
that  the  French  nation  was  indeed  much  alive  to 
honours  and  distinctions,  but  that  this  their  natural 
feeling  now  yielded  to  their  passion  for  equality ; 
that,  though  distinctions  of  rank  were  indispensable 
in  a  monarchy,  they  were  a  never-failing  source  of 
irritation  in  a  republic  [some  of  these  silly  men 
could  still  imagine  that  a  republic  existed  and  was 
to  continue];  that  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
tendency  of  this  order  of  knighthood  would  be  to 
run  into  a  military  and  hereditary  nobility ;  that 
the  Legion  of  Honour  involved  within  itself  all  the 
elements— individual  distinction,  power,  honours, 
titles,  and  fixed  revenues — which  in  other  countries 
and  times  had  led  to  an  hereditary  nobility ;  that, 
in  fact,  an  hereditary  noblesse  could  never  have 
commenced  its  career  with  greater  advantages; 
that  the  Legion  would  be  an  intermediate  body, 
alike  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  constitution  and 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  revolution. 
They  said,  too,  it  was  as  unclassical  as  it  was  un- 
republican  :  *'  Crosses  and  ribands  are  the  pillars 
of  an  hereditary  throne :  they  were  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  the  world  !'*  Bona- 
parte, who  could  bandy  Romanisms  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  who  quoted,  as  he  understood  it, 
Roman  history  as  frequently  as  any  of  them, 
reminded  them  that,  though  those  ancient  repub- 
licans might  not  have  used  ribands  and  crosses, 
they  had  their  distinctions  of  rank  nicely  defined 
and  rigidly  established — they  had  their  patricians, 
their  equestrian  order,  their 'knights  and  citizens; 
and  for  each  of  these  classes  they  had  a  separate 
costume :  and,  when  high  achievements  were  to  be 
rewarded,  they  had  their  laurel  wreaths,  their 
mural  crowns,  their  triumphs.  Giving  to  Brutus 
another  and  a  more  correct  character  than  that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  among  the  sans-culottists, 

lievlnff  firom  hb  rierteal  roKt  fbreign  minlater  TaUnrrMd.  wim  tfacm- 
upon  esmHised,  in  a  mora  regular  manner,  Uie  frail  lady  whom  Sir 
Philip  Francis  had  dishonoured  and  deserted.      [See  ante,  vol.  U. 

p.  n«.] 

Napoleon's  maternal  nncle^  the  Abbe  Feach,  who,  daring  the  fv'n>- 
lutionary  storms,  had  been  cttixat  Fci^ch.  now  returned  to  the  derfesil 
protrstfion.  rKX'iving  the  eardinal's  hat  from  lUnne,  «ud  iba  «rIi- 
Lifthopi  ic  of  Lyon-i  from  his  loTiug  nrj^iliew. 
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he  called  him  the  matest  of  all  aristocrats,  who 
had  slain  Csesar  only  because  Caesar  wished  to  de- 
grade the  senate  and  exalt  the  people.  Coming 
closer  to  the  point,  he  defied  them  to  show  him  a 
republic,  ancient  or  modem,  where  distinctions 
among  men  had  not  prevailed.  He  went  on,  in 
his  rapid  manner :  ^  I  would  not  say  so  much  in 
the  Tribunate ;  but  in  a  council  oif  state  nothing 
should  be  concealed.  I  have  no  conception  that 
this  passion  for  liberty  and  equality  is  to  be  last- 
ing in  Prance.  The  French  people  have  not  been 
80  far  altered  by  ten  years  of  revolution ;  they  are 
still  as  gallant  and  as  volatile  as  their  ancestors  the 
Gauls.  They  have  but  one  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  that  is  honour.  Only  observe  how  they  are 
struck  by  the  ribands  and  orders  of  the  foreigners 
the  peace  has  brought  among  us !  This  reveals 
their  secret  predilection.  [If  the  visionary  phi- 
losophes  and  mad  enthusiasts  who  began  the  revo- 
lution had  reflected  on  these  facts,  on  the  character 
of  the  French  people  as  constantly  displayed  through 
eighteen  centuries,  what  an  ocean  of  blunders  and 

of  blood  might  have  been  spared !] 

If  you  judge  of  this  institution  according  to  the 
prejudices  produced  by  ten  years  of  revolution, 
it  may  appear  worse  than  useless ;  but  if  you 
consider  that  we  are  placed  after  a  revolution, 
and  called  upon  to  reconstruct  society,  you 
will  form  a  very  different  opinion  of  it.  For 
ten  years  you  have  been  constantly  talking  about 
making  institutions ;  but  what,  after  all  this  talk, 
has  been  done? — Nothing !  The  moment  had  not 
vet  arrived ;  but  now  it  is  come.  Everything  has 
been  destroyed;  we  must  now  begin  to  create. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  nation  and  a  government,  but 
they  are  united  by  a  rope  of  sand.  There  exist  at 
the  same  time  amongst  ns  several  of  the  old  privi- 
leged classes,  who  are  organised  by  a  unity  of  prin- 
ciples and  interests,  and  who  will  always  pursue 
one  definite  object.  But  we,  the  children  of  the  re- 
volution, are  scattered,  without  union,  without  any 
fixed  system  or  lasting  bond  of  connexion.  As 
long  as  I  survive  I  will  answer  for  the  republic  ; 
but  we  must  consider  what  is  likely  to  happen  after 
my  death.  If  you  suppose  the  republic  to  be  defi- 
nitely established,  you  were  never  in  your  lives 
more  mistaken.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  trust 
the  people  for  the  preservation  of  your  institutions  ? 
If  you  do,  believe  me,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
people  would  in  a  short  time  shout  *  Vive  le  Roi !' 
or  *Vive  la  Ligue!'  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
they  now  cry  *  Vive  la  Rt^^ublique !'  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  give  a  lasting  direction  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  instruments  for 
that  purpose."*  What  Bonaparte  knew,  he  knew 
well ;  but  none  of  his  knowledge  was  so  perfect  as 
that  which  he  possessed  of  the  character  of  the 
French  people.  In  private,  he  said  that  "the  main 
object  of  the  revolution  was  the  extinction  of 
castes,  not  of  ranks ;  that  vanity,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  French,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  Revolution;  that  it  was  the 

*  Thibaudeaa. 


sight  of  the  ancient  noblesse  enjoying  privileges 
and  distinctions  to  which  they  could  not  aspire 
which  filled  the  tiers  itat  with  inextinguishable 
and  natural  animosity.  He  represented  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  rewarding  indivi- 
dual merit  and  conferring  hereditary  rank;  that 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  not  meant 
to  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  to  be  worn  only 
by  the  man  who  won  it  by  his  merits  and  hia 
achievements.  Nor  was  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
military ;  on  the  contrary,  every  class  of  civilians, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  man  of  science,  the 
man  of  letters,  might  win  it  and  wear  it,  and  espe- 
cial care  would  be  taken  to  award  it  to  the  most 
eminent  men  in  every  civil  department.  The 
humblest  citizen  in  fVance  might  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  order :  the  cross  would  be 
conferred  on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  general  of  a 
dirision,  on  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  on  the  Ser- 
jeant, or  on  the  common  soldier  in  the  lines.  No^ 
withstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  the 
power  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  his  position,  the  opposition  to  this  creation 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  very  great  The 
Concordat  did  not  encounter  nearly  so  much  resist- 
ance, whence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  dislike 
of  the  French  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  reli- 
gion was  much  less  violent  than  their  hatred  of  what 
they  deemed  an  attack  on  the  holy  rights  of  equa- 
lity. The  Concordat  was  opposed  only  by  7  voices 
against  78  in  the  Tribunate,  and  by  21  against 
228  in  the  Legislative  Body :  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour was  only  carried  by  14  against  10  in  the 
Council  of  State,  56  against  38  in  the  Tribunate, 
and  166  against  110  in  the  Legislative  Body.  Out 
of  394  voters  in  all,  the  majority  obtained  was  only 
78.  Surprised  and  hurt  at  so  feeble  a  majority, 
the  First  Consul  said  in  the  evening,  ^'  Ah !  I  see 
clearly  these  equality  prejudices  are  still  very 
strong.  I  ought  to  have  waited  a  little  longer. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  such  urgency.  But  it  must 
be  owned  the  speakers  in  favour  of  the  measure 
have  defended  it  very  badly.  That  strong  mino- 
rity I  dislike  : — they  have  not  judged  me  fairly  !'* 
His  private  secretary  begged  him  to  be  calm  : — 
"  Without  doubt,'*  said  he,  "it  would  have  been 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  the  thing  is  done ; 
and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  taste  for  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  gone  by.  It  is  a  taste  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  You  may  expect  extraordi- 
nary advantages  from  this  creation — you  will  soon 
see  its  effects."  Bourrienne  was  quite  right;  the 
returned  noblesse  became  mightily  pleased  with 
the  institution ;  the  most  thorough-paced  Jacobins, 
some  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  liberty  and 
equality  professors,  began  to  covet  the  ribands 
and  the  crosses ;  and  these  things  were  soon  worn 
by  many  who  had  been  foremost  in  voting  the 
eternal  abolition  in  France  of  all  orders  and  dis- 
tinctions whatsoever.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was 
established  with  great  pomp,  and  proclaimed  a 
law  of  the  state  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802.  It 
gradually  embraced  many  thousands  ot  individuals 
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of  nearly  every  poasible  character,  condition  and 
profession,  not  excepting  fiddlers  and  singers, 
whom  he  much  liked,  and  poets  and  rhymesters, 
whom  the  Consol  sincerely  scorned.  He  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  overrated  the  avidity 
with  which  the  distinction  would  be  sought;  to 
obtain  it,  gallant  and  most  daring  deeds  were  per* 
formed  in  war,  and  pride  and  conscience  were 
sacrificed  by  many  of  the  noblesse,  as  also  by  re- 
publican writers,  orators,  and  savans ;  and  every 
man  that  obtained  the  decoration  took  care  to 
exhibit  it  in  all  times  and  places,  wearing  it  as 
constantly  as  the  devout  or  superstitious  wear  the 
Agnus  Dei,  or  the  amulet  which  is  to  preserve  the 
body  from  harm  and  the  soul  from  the  evil  one. 

Before  passing  the  Concordat  and  establishing 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  ten  more  years  had  been 
added  to  the  original  ten  years  for  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  elected  First  Consul ;  and  before  the  festi- 
val of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August,  the  to 
be  St.  Napoleon's  day,  when  the  Concordat  was 
inaugurated  in  Notre  Dame  with  mass  and  Te 
Deum  and  a  royal  salvo,  he  was  proclaimed  Con- 
sul for  life.  His  brother  Lucien,  who  subse- 
quently felt  or  pretended  a  dbgust  <^  his  tyranny 
and  an  impatience  of  his  rule,  a  passionate  love  for 
liberal  institutions  and  representative  governments, 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  single  man  in 
promoting  Napoleon's  usurpations,  in  smoothing 
difficulties,  in  leeliog  the  way  for  him,  and  in  re- 
moving obstacles.  But  for  Lucien  and  his  ora- 
tory and  civil  courage,  the  revolution  of  the  19th 
Brumaire  would  have  run  all  counter,  and,  instead 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  jumping  out  of 
the  back  windows  of  St  Cloud,  General  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple.  Since 
then  Lucien,  once  the  little  Jacobin  dictator  of  St. 
Maximin,  had  rendered  many  and  important  ser- 
vices, some  of  them  public  and  some  of  them  very 
private  indeed ;  and  there  appeared  to  be,  in  his 
eyes,  no  effort  or  sacrifice  too  great  if  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  seat  his  brother  on  an  hereditary  and  ab- 
solute throne.  Lucien  had  something  to  do  in 
every  preparatory  trick ;  many  of  these  tricks  were 
of  his  own  devismg,  and  in  others  the  task  of  exe- 
cution was  his. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1800,  while  Fouch^ 
was  hunting  for  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  for 
writings  against  the  established  consular  govern- 
ment, he  fell  upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Parallel 
between  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte,'  and 
sent  it  with  an  alarming  letter  to  the  First  Consul, 
s  Bonaparte  being  out  at  the  time,  his  confidential 
secretary  read  the  pamphlet,  and  found  that  it 
openly  advocated  h^^itary  monarchy.  He  had 
scarcdy  read  it  through,  and  laid  it  upon  the  Con- 
sul's table,  when  Bonaparte  entered  the  room,  took 
up  the  pamphlet,  and  pretended  to  look  through  it. 
After  a  while  he  asked  Bourrienne  whether  he  had 
read  the  brochure,  and  what  he  thought  of  it? 
The  secretary  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  as  it  revealed  prematurely  his  monar- 


chical views.    Bonaparte  threw  the  pamphlet  on 
the  ground  as  if  contemptuously.    Next  day,  other 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  sent  to  the  First  Con- 
sul by  some  of  the  prefects  of  the  departments 
nearest  to  Paris,  who  complained  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effect  the  publication  was  producing.    One  of 
these  prefects  even  said  that  it  was  ctdculated  to 
direct  against  him  the  poignards  of  fresh  assassins. 
After  r^ing  these  letters,  the  duplex  or  triplex 
Consul  said,  ''Bourrienne,  send  for  Fouchc^;  he 
must  come  instantly,  and  give  an  account  of  this 
matter."    In  half  an  hour  the  cold-blooded  minis- 
ter of  police  was  in  the  Consul's  cabinet.    Feign- 
ing astonishment    and    anger,   Bonaparte   aaid, 
''  Fouche,   what  pamphlet  is  this  ?     What   are 
people  saying  about  it  in  Paris?"   ''  General,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  dangerous  tendency." 
"Then  why  did  you  allow  it  to  appear?"  "Gene- 
ral, I  was  obliged  to  show  some  consideration  for 
the  author  of  it."    "The  author!     What  author? 
What  consideration  P     What  do  you  mean  ?     You 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  Temple !"     "  But, 
General,  your  brother  Lucien,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, patronises  this  pamphlet.  It  has  been  print- 
ed and  published  by  his  order.    In  short,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  pamphlet  comes    from   the 
Home  Office !"    Then,  in  the  true  old  Brutus  tone 
which  might  have  gulled  the  Jacobin  Club  in  for- 
mer days,  but  which  could  not  for  a  mopnent  im- 
pose upon  the  two  men  who  now  heard  him,  Fouch^ 
and  Bourrienne,  the  First  Consul  rejoined — *^  No 
matter  for  that!    What  signifies  his  being  my 
brother  ?    Your  duty,  as  minister  of  police,  was  to 
arrest  Lucien  and  send  him  to  the  Temple.    The 
fool  does  nothing  but  contrive  how  he  can  commit 
me !"    And  with  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,    violently    slamming    the    door   to    afier 
him.     A  smile  which  had  been  suppressed  now 
curled  the  colourless  lip  of  the  renegade  priest : 
"  Send  the  author  to  the  Temple,"  said  he, "  hem ! 
That  would  be  no  easy  matter !  As  soon  as  I  made 
the  discovery  I  went  to  Lucien  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  imprudence  he  had  committed.     He 
made  me  no  answer,  but  went  and  got  the  original 
manuscript,  which  he  showed  me,  and  which  con- 
tained corrections  and  annotations  in  the   First 
Consul's  own  hand  writing!"    As  soon  as  Lucien 
heard  what    had  passed  with    the  minister-   of 
police,  he  also   came  running  to  the  Tuileries, 
to  reproach  his  brother  with  having  thrust  him 
forward  to  write  the  pamphlet,  and  then  aban- 
doned him.     "It  is  all   your  own  fault,"   said 
the  First  Consul ;  "  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
be  caught.     So  much  the  worse  for  you !    Fouchd 
is  too  cunning  for  you.    You  are  a  mere  fool  com- 
pared with  FouchcS."    Lucien  resigned  his  office  of 
home  minister,  and  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  there  was  business 
to  do,  and  money  to  be  made ;  and  where,  as  is 
reported,  Lucien  availed  himself  so  well  of  the 
latter  opportunity  as  to  return  from  his  diplomatic 
mission  richer  by  some  millions  of  francs  than  he 
was  when  he  wrote  the  parallel  behnreen  Csesar, 
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Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  Other  essays  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  monarchy  and  a  new 
sacred  hereditary  right  in  the  Corsican  family  met 


LUCIEK  BOKAPARTK. 

with  better  success  than  Lucien's  pamphlet ;  and 
nearly  every  word  and  deed  of  the  First  Consul 
tended  to  accustom  the  French  to  those  ideas.  As 
the  pear  grew  ripe  less  precaution  was  observed ; 
but,  to  the  last  moment,  there  was  a  veil  of  hypocrisy 
thrown  over  it,  and  Bonaparte  gave  himself  the  air 
of  being  absolutely  forced  to  pluck  and  eat  the  tempt- 
ing, luscious  fruit.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  this 
particular  point  of  his  career  that  he  most  brought 
into  play  those  principles  of  duplicity  and  dissimu- 
lation which  are  commonly  called  Machiavellian ; 
and  that  trickery,  falsehood,  cunning,  and  affected 
moderation  were  never,  by  any  man,  put  into  play 
with  more  talent  and  success.*  The  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  Lucien  in  the  year  1800 
did  not  prevent  that  personage  from  playing  fresh 
tricks  himself  in  1802,  or  cool  in  any  degree  his 
zeal  for  making  his  brother  a  king,  or  more  than 
king.  Lucien  was  the  most  active  and  violent 
propagator  of  the  monarchic  and  hereditary  ideas ; 
and  he  pursued  his  vocation  of  apostle  with  con- 
stancy and  address.  Among  the  other  warm  apostles 
were  Roederer,  the  procureur  syndic,  who,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  had  given  Louis  XVI. 
the  fatal  advice  to  quit  the  Tuileries  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  National  Assembly,  who  had  played 
a  double  or  equivocal  part  through  all  the  revolu- 
tion, and  who  had  aided  materially  in  the  coup 
dieted  of  the  18th  Bnimaire;  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
republicans,  originating  or  proposing  in  the  Con- 
vention some  of  the  most  terrible  decrees,  and  who 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  and  the 
eternal  abolition  of  royalty ;  and  Fontanes,  a  litteJ- 
rateur,  journalist,  and  mediocre  poet,  from  Niort, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  star  of  Bonaparte  as 
feoon  as  it  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  who,  in 

*  Boonleiuie. 


French  phraseology,  ^  had  at  that  time  inspired 
with  a  tender  passion  Eliza,  eldest  sister  of  the 
Consul,"*  and  (be  it  said  parenthetically)  the  wife 
of  another  man — of  Felice-Pasquale  Bacciochi, 
a  very  poor  but  nobly  bom  Corsican  officer, 
who  subsequently,  by  grace  of  his  wanton  wife, 
became  Prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino.  Lu- 
cien, who  some  ten  years  afterwards  inflicted 
upon  the  world  an  epic  poem  of  his  own  compo- 
8ition,t  supposed  to  be  the  most  tedious  even  of 
that  class  of  compositions  in  modern  days,  figured 
as  the  Msecenas  of  the  new  Augustus,  collecting 
around  him  all  the  readiest  and  most  pliable  litti$-> 
rateurs  of  Paris,  giving  them  their  cue  on  their 
themes,  and  paying  them  with  money,  places,  or 
promises  for  the  work  they  did.  These  men  repre- 
sented ^incessantly  that  the  great  man  who  had 
conquered  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  but  Ije, 
could  preserve  the  glory  of  France,  undo  the  evils 
and  perpetuate  the  good  which  the  revolution  had 
done,  and  give  to  the  French  people  the  rational 
freedom,  the  happiness,  the  stable  institutions  of 
which  they  stood  in  need.  The  words  '^  stability 
and  order"  were  now  constantly  resounding  in 
every  ear,  and  introduced  in  every  page  of  printed 
paper ;  and  under  the  cloak  of  these  two  fine  words 
the  entire  subversion  of  liberty  and  the  erection  of 
a  despotism  were  concealed.  They  found  a  people 
wearied  out  by  a  long  excitement  and  anxious  only 
for  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and  glory  and 
conquest  abroad ;  a  people  that  did  not  moan  or 
sigh  over  the  bloody  fantastic  tricks  which  had 
been  played,  but  laughed  at  them  all,  pleasantly  ter- 
minating their  political  retrospects  and  reflections 
with  a  "  Que  de  farces  nous  aeons  fattes  dans  noire 
revolution  P*  They  found  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  men  of  the  day  disgraced  and  utterly  dis- 
credited by  their  cowardly  vacillations  and  rapid 
changes  between  the  most  extreme  political  opi- 
nions ;  they  found  many  of  the  chief  fanatics  of 
Jacobinism  ready  to  become  the  fanatics  or  the 
tools  of  a  military  despotism ;  and,  therefore,  Lu- 
cien and  his  brother-apostles  and  disciples  soon 
found  an  easy  acceptance  of  the  mission  they 
preached.  But  a  greater  than  these — a  man  who, 
on  account  of  his  wonderful  ability  and  dexterity, 
can  never  be  mentioned  save  with  respect — Talley- 
rand,— aided  and  contributed  in  establishing  their 
system,  doing  far  more  for  it  than  all  these  bab- 
blers and  scribblers  put  together.  It  was  not 
that  Talleyrand  had  any  taste  or  love  for  despotism 
in  the  abstract ;  but  he  saw  clearly  that  nothing 
was  left  to  his  country  but  a  long  continued  anarchy, 
with  the  worst  of  despotisms,  an  ever  changing 
popular  tyranny ;  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  vindictive  counter-revo- 
lution, or  the  single  absolute  rule  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  and,  like  a  wise  man  whose  prudence 
was  never  disturbed  by  enthusiasm,  or  by  passion 
of  any  kind,  he,  of  these  three  evils,  chose  the 
least,  and  afterwards  laboured,  as  far  as  prudence 
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and  self-preservation  permitted,  to  mitigate  tbe 
operation  of  that  least  evil  which  he  chose. 

When  the  consulate  for  life  was  only  in  embryo, 
most  flattering  counsels,  the  warmest  encourage- 
ments, poured  into  the  Tuileries  from  all  quarters. 
At  length,  when  the  Senate  first  acquainted  him 
with  &e  Yote  by  which  they  added  ten  more 
years  to  his  consulate,  Bonaparte  returned  a  calm 
but  evasive  and  equivocating  answer;  in  which, 
nourishing  his  favourite  hope  of  obtaining  more 
from  the  people  than  from  the  Senate,  he  declared 
with  feigned  humility,  ^  that  he  would  submit 
to  this  new  sacrifice,  if  the  wish  of  the  people 
should  demand  what  the  Senate  had  voted.  *  An 
extraordinary  convocation  of  the  Council  of  State 
took  place  when  a  communication  was  made  to 
them  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  First 
C9nsul's  reply.  The  Council  proceeded  to  con- 
sider how  the  people  should  be  consulted,  and 
what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  them. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  ten  additional  years,  and 
thinking  it  best  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot, 
and  not  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a  work  so 
pleasing  to  Bonaparte,  and  likely  to  be  so  profit- 
able to  themselves,  they  very  soon  decided  that  the 
questions  to  be  put  to  the  people  should  be  these— 
**  Shall  the  first  consul  be  appointed  for  life  ?  and 
shall  he  have  the  power  of  nominating  his  succes- 
sor?"* The  decisions  on  these  questions  were 
carried,  as  it  were,  by  storm.  The  appointment 
for  life  passed  the  Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body 
unanimously,  but  the  right  of  naming  a  successor 
only  by  a  small  majority.  Bonaparte  now  pre- 
tended to  affirm  that  he  condemned  this  second 
measure,  which  had  not  originated  with  himself. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  appear  to  reject  a  part 
of  what  was  offered,  and,  as  the  clause  about  the 
successor  had  been  so  very  far  from  being  carried 
unanimously,  he  struck  it  out  altogether.  The  farce 
of  consulting  the  people  was  performed,  as  it  had 
been  on  previous  occasions,  in  this  fashion :  re- 
gisters were  opened  in  all  the  communes;  the 
officers  and  employees  of  government  hurried  to 
sign  first,  drew  others  in  their  vortex,  wrote  the 
names  of  citizens  who  could  not  write  themselves, 
occasionally  dropping  in  a  name  which  nobody 
owned,  or  which  the  owner  of  it  might  not  have 
put  in  such  a  book,  and  using,  it  is  said,  threats  as 
well  as  cajolery.  It  is,  however,  declared,  and,  con- 
sidering the  people  and  the  times,  the  fact  is  not 
credible,  that  nearly  every  where  the  French  in 
general  repaired  willingly  and  gaily  to  their  muni- 
cipalities. When  the  registers,  or  their  abstracts, 
were  all  brought  to  Paris,  it  was  declared  that  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  persons  had  confirmed,  with 
their  signatures,  the  vote  of  the  legislature.  On 
the  2nd  of  August,  1802,  the  following  decree  went 
forth,  with  a  proper  preamble  about  the  registers 
and  the  unbiassed  will  of  the  people : — **  1.  The 
French  people  name,  and  the  Senate  proclaim, 

*  Boarrienoe  add*—"  Tbe  reports  of  tbe  police  had  a  graai  infla- 
snco  ov»r  thereialuor  tbeae  dieeuarions,  for  they  one  and  aU  declared 
that  the  whole  of  Parii  eagerly  demanded  a  oontul  for  Ufo«  with  Hm 
right  of  Aaming  a  ettCoeMor." 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  First  Consul  for  life.  2.  A 
statue  of  Peace^  holding  in  one  hand  the  laurel  of 
victory,  and  in  the  other  this  decree  of  the  Senate, 
shall  attest  to  posterity  the  gratitude  of  tbe  nation. 
3.  The  Senate  will  convey  to  the  First  Consul  the 
expression  of  the  confidence,  love,  and  admiration 
of  the  French  people." — And  after  a  very  few  days 
this  new  revolution  was  completed  by  the  issuing 
of  a  simple  Senatus  Consultum,  which  accommo- 
dated the  last  consular  constitution,  or  that  made 
after  the  bayonet-scene  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  present 
change,  by  making  it  still  more  despotic.  Senator 
Comudet-des-Chomettes,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  in  present- 
ing this  new  law  for  modifying  the  constitution, 
preached  the  fimeral  sermon  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  **  Senators,"  said  he,  •*  we  must  far 
ever  shut  out  the  Gracchi.  The  will  of  the  people, 
as  regards  the  political  laws  they  obey,  is  exprened 
by  the  general  prosperity :  the  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  society  places  absolutely  the  dogma  of  the  practice 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  Senate,  Thia 
is  the  only  social  doctrine  I  **  The  senators  admitted 
this  novel  social  doctrine,  not  certainly  with  any 
expectation  of  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  over  to  Bonaparte  in  a 
formal  manner  as  soon  as  he  should  choose  to  take 
another  stride,  and  change  his  name  of  consul 
for  life  into  that  of  king  or  emperor.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  a  pure  despotism,  this  Senatus  Consul- 
turn  materially  altered  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
bodies ;  named  the  electors,  like  the  First  Consul, 
for  life;  gave  the  said  First  Consul  the  power  of 
adding,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  their  number  ; 
gave  to  the  Senate  (which  was  but  a  registering 
office,  a  hundred-fold  less  free  or  constitutional 
than  the  parlemens  of  the  old  dynasty)  the  right 
and  faculty  of  changing  institutions,  of  suspendmg 
trial  by  jury  whenever  it  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, of  annulling  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
law,  of  dissolving  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tri- 
bunate, and,  finally,  of  putting  refractory  pro- 
vinces or  departments  out  of  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  hors  de  la  constitution — an  exclusion 
or  privation  which,  considering  what  the  constitu- 
tiou  was,  might  have  been  borne  with  patience  or 
with  indifference.  But  this  same  Senatus  Consultum 
did  not  stop  even  here,  but  rolled  on,  gathering 
and  increasing  strength  and  materials  wherewith 
to  fall  like  an  avalanche  on  every  objectionable 
point  that  remained  of  the  constitution  of  Bru- 
maire.  It  reduced  the  Tribunate  from  100  to  only 
50  members,  and  enabled  the  First  Consul  to  drive 
away  every  member  of  it,  who,  by  his  opposition 
or  popular  eloquence,  had  ever  given  him  any  um^ 
brage.  From  the  very  beginning,  Bonaparte  had 
cordially  hated  this  talking  part  of  the  constitution. 
His  diatribes  against  the  Tribunate  would  fill  a 
book.  He  called  them  babblers,  phrase-mongers, 
popularity-hunters,  ideologists,  Jacobins,  thieves, 
scoundrels,  whose  idle  talking  prevented  him  firom 
doing;  in  shoit,  a  self-seeking,  undisciplined,  dis- 
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obedient,  pestilent  race.  All  public  discussion  was 
as  odious  to  him  as  it  could  have  been  to  an  East- 
ern despot ;  and  one  of  his  numerous  grounds  of 
hatred  to  England  was  found  in  the  publicity 
which  attends  all  measures  of  any  consequence  in 
this  country,  in  the  freedom  and  oftimes  licence  of 
our  press,  and  in  the  unrestricted  boldness  of  our 
parliamentary  debates.  The  only  discussions  he 
could  tolerate  were  those  which  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  State,  where  tlie  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  debaters  awed  by  his  presence.  He  would  often 
aay  to  the  leading  orators  of  the  Tribunate — "  Why, 
instead  of  declaiming  in  public,  do  you  not  come 
and  discuss  matters  with  me  in  private  ?  We  might 
then  have  family  discussions*  together,  as  in  the 
Council  of  State.  ....  Beware  of  violent  speech- 
making  !  It  was  by  thai  that  the  Jacobins  drove 
the  people  mad."  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the 
Senate—"  This  Tribunate  contains  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen metaphysicians,  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Seine :  they  are  a  kind  of  vermin  that  have  crept 
into  my  dress !  But  let  them  not  fancy  that  I  will 
suffer  myself  to  be  attacked  like  Louis  XVI. !  I 
will  never  allow  matters  to  come  to  that"  *  Be- 
fore this  revision  of  the  constitution,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Isnard,  Mailla-Garat,  and  other  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  Tribunate,  had  been 
weeded  out;  now  none  were  left  in  the  reduced 
body  but  submissive,  flattering  members ;  and  still 
Bonaparte  entertained  an  aversion  to  them,  be- 
cause they  spoke.  While  the  Tribunate  was  re- 
duced, the  Council  of  State  was  greatly  reinforced. 
'*  I  love  my  Council,"  said  Bonaparte,  *'  because 
there  I  can  discuss  matters  as  in  my  private  family, 
and  obtain  as  much  order  and  promptness  of  exe- 
cution as  at  head-quarters  from  my  staff."  Such 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  constitution  of  the  16th 
Thermidor,  year  X,  or  the  4th  of  August,  1802. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
Bonaparte  had  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambac^res,  to  frame  a 
code  of  laws.  These  lawyers  were  die  most  emi- 
nent to  be  found  in  France;  but  it  seems* at 
length  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  that  neither 
they,  nor  the  man  of  military  genius  who  put  them 
in  motion,  and  often  presided  over  their  delibera- 
tions, were  properly  qualified  for  the  task  of  ori- 
ginal legislation ;  or  at  all  capable  of  making  a  truly 

•  •«  Just  ftt  this  Ume  he  aelivpred  sundry  remarks  equally  bitter  on 
Ui6  liberty  nt  the  pren.  CkmiUe  Jourdan,  who  had  given  his  Totn 
for  the  eoostt1at«  for  life,  published  a  pamphlet  to  Justify  his  vote, 
and  to  enumerate  all  the  ciiarantees  for  liberty  which  he  expected 
tlw  gratitude  and  honour  of  the  Fhst  Consul  wwtld  infant  to  the  French 
people.  Among  these  guarantees  were  the  cessation  of  arbitrary 
arrests  and  imiirisunments,  the  retponsibility  of  minister*,  and  the 
indeoendence  of  the  Judges.  Each  of  these  domatids  was  an  ofienoi. 
but  lliey  were  nil  mrrfly  peccndillos  compared  with  Camille  Jonr- 
dan's'eieat  crime  of  demanding  the  liberty  of  the  presi.  For  this  the 
Firftt  Consul  loaded  him  with  invectives.  '  How  I '  exclaimed  he, 
•  am  I  never  to  have  dune  with  thesw  flrebmnde  ?^tliese  babblers, 
who  think  that  politics  may  be  slmwn  on  a  printed  page  like  the 
world  on  a  map  ?  Truly*  I  know  not  what  things  will  come  to  ir  I 
let  this  go  on.  Camille  Jontdan,  whom  I  received  no  well  at  Lyons, 
to  think  that  he  shonld  ask  for  the  liberty  of  the  pms  I  Were  1  to 
accede  to  this.  I  might  as  well  go  and  live  »in  a  farm  a  hundred  leagues 
from  Faris.'  Bonaperte*s  first  act  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  to  order  the  seizure  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  Camilh»  Jmir 
(Ian  had  extolled  the  advantages  of  the  measure.  Fnblicity,  e  ther 
by  words  or  wrhing,  was  Bonaparta*s  horror.  Utnce  liis  aveiiion  to 
I  nblic  siieaken  and  whterB.'*—i2&«ri  tease. 


philosophic,  general,  all-embracing,  and  enduring 
code  of  laws.     Their  want  of  preparation,  and  the 
extent  of  their  ignorance,  were  displayed  in  their 
total  want  of  diffidence,  in  the  boldness  with  which 
they  set  to  work,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  finished  a  task,  which,  to  be  done  projperly, 
would  have  taken  properly  qualified  men  (if  such 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe  at  the  time),  not 
four  but  twenty  years.     This  codification-commis- 
sion consisted  of  Tronchet  (now  president  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation),  Bigot  de  Pr^ameneu,  Porta- 
lis,  and  Malleville.     Pothier,  the  juris-consult  of 
Orleans,  and  a  greater  lawyer  than  an^  of  them, 
had  facilitated  the  undertaking  by  various  learned 
'  works,  published  before  the  revolution,  and  it  was 
where  they  followed  him  implicitly  thst  the  least 
errors  were  committed.    The  sketch  or  prqfet  of 
the  first  code  was  printed  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1801,  and  was  submitted  to  the  different  courts 
of  justice  in  France  for  their  observations  and  sug- 
gestions. These  observations  and  suggestions  were 
also  printed ;  and  the  whole  was  then  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  fioulay,  Berlier,   Emmery, 
Portalis,  Rcederer,  Real,  and  Thibaudeau.     Both 
Bonaparte,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
Cambact^r^s,  who  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  who 
might  have  been  a  good  one  but  for  his  indolence 
and  his  numerous  vocations  foreign  to  law,  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  clauses 
of  the  code ;  and  in  many  instances  the  imperative 
will  of  the  First  Consul,  who  thought  it  as  easy  to 
make  laws  for  nations  as  to  make  regulations  for 
an  army,  silenced  all  doubt  and  opposition.     By 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  of  the  whole 
council  every  word  he  let  fall  was  caught  with  avi- 
dity, and  every  decided  expression  of  his  will  was 
conformed  to.    During  all  the  time  the  discussions 
were  pending,  instead  of  assembling,  as  usual, 
three  tiroes  a  week,  the  Council  of  State  assembled 
every  day;  and  the  sittings,  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  lasted  only  two  or  three  hours,  were  often 
prolonged  to  five  or  six :  and,  after  those  sittings, 
the  First  Consul  frequently  invited  eome  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  dine  with  him,  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  discussion.    The  various  heads 
of  the  code  were  successively  discussed  in  council, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Tribunate,  who  handed 
them  over  to  the  Legislative  Body.     Some  oppo- 
sition was  encountered,  and  some  alterations  were 
obliged  to  be  made;   but,  by  the  beginning  of 
1804,  the  entire  code,  having  jfassed  both  the  Tri- 
bunate and  the  Legislative  body,  was  promulgated 
as  the  •  Civil  Code  of  Frenchmen '  {Code  Civil  de$ 
Fravpaii),     A  few  months  after  its  promulgation, 
when  Bonaparte  made  himself  emperor,  he  changed 
the  name  into  that  of  '  Code  Napoleon,'  and  be- 
gan making  various  changes  far  more  important 
than  that  of  the  mere  name — changes  which  never 
ceased  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  which  went  on  with  increased  rapidity  at  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons ;  so  that  the  code  of  1 804, 
which  was  then  declared  to  have  the  property  of 
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fixity  or  unchangeableness,  has  been  as  liable  to 
alteration  aa  most  other  things  in  France.  Bona- 
parte himself,  as  emperor,  has  been  called  the  great 
destroyer  of  the  code  which  bore  and  still  bears 
his  name.  Law  after  law  was  changed  or  modified 
by  decree  or  Senatus  Consultum.  As  his  mo- 
narchic views  extended,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria's  daughter,  he  touched 
even  the  law  of  succession,  and,  instead  of  the 
nearly  equal  division  of  property,  he  established  in 
certain  cases  the  old  right  of  primogeniture,  with 
the  distinction  between  moveable  and  immoveable 
property,  creating,  in  order  to  have  an  hereditary 
nobility  to  support  his  hereditary  monarchy,  ma- 
jorats^ fiefs,  &c.,  which,  with  the  titles  attached  to 
them,  were  to  descend  to  eldest  sons.  He  left  the 
much-cherished  law  of  the  revolution  to  burghers 
and  common  people,  and  this  has  led  to  that  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  property  which  is  now,  and  is 
every  day  becoming  more,  the  curse  of  France, 
though  obstinately  held  to  be  its  greatest  blessing. 
The  facile  law  of  divorce,  another  favourite  product 
of  the  revolution,  he  left  much  as  he  found  it, 
though  he  frequently  admitted  its  evil  effects  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people.  He  was,  however,  wont 
to  boast  that  his  fisime  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  would 
rest  more  on  his  code  than  on  his  campaigns.  In 
parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  in  all  the  countries  where  his  code  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  jurisprudence,  capital  changes 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  in  it. 
In  France  itself,  its  operation  is  not  found  to  have 
either  more  speed  or  more  certainty  than  other 
systems  of  law ;  and  a  library  of  law-books  has  al- 
ready been  written  to  explain,  in  different  ways, 
what  was  at  first  held  to  stand  in  no  need  of  ex- 
planation, to  be  clear  to  the  commonest  capacity, 
and  to  be  as  certain  as  a  mathematical  truth.  This 
law-library  is  annually  increasing,  so  that  the 
French  student  will  not  long  have  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  facility  of  his  profession  as  com- 
pared with  its  labours  in  other  countries.  By  com- 
petent critics  in  jurisprudence  it  has  been  said  that 
the  code  of  Napoleon  has  neither  the  merit  of  being 
a  good  code,  nor  that  of  having  produced  one  single 
good  or  great  lawyer.*  In  Napoleon's  own  time, 
the  laws  he  himself  made  or  sanctioned  were  never 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  arbitrary  power, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  evinced  a  violent  antipathy 
to  lawyers.  In  fact  there  was  no  protection  or  re- 
dress whatever  against  arbitrary  acts ;  for  by  an 
article  of  the  consular  constitution,  which  was 
retained  in  the  imperial  constitution,  any  suit 
against  the  agents  of  government,  without  a  pre- 
vious authorization  from  the  Council  of  State  (that 
is  from  the  government  itselOi  ''^m  forbidden. 

The  provincial  administration  attracted  Bona- 
parte's attention :  and  it  was  re-organised  upon 

*  The  most  able  remarks  on  the  Code  Civil,  or  Code  Nanoleon, 
have  been  made  by  the  highly  dbtin^uwhed  German  Jurist  and  meta- 
physician Savigny,  inhiswork  FomBeru/wurerZeit  xur  Oe$etxgelnmg 
und  ReehUwwetuchaJi,  which  has  been  translated  into  EuKUsh  by  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (Mr.  Hay  ward,  we  believe),  under  the  title 
of '  On  the  Aptitude  [it  should  nther  be  the  Vocation]  of  our  Age  for 
Legislation.* 


one  uniform  plan,  which  contained  none  of  that 
essence  which  gives  life  and  heart  to  real  muni- 
cipal institutions.  All  provincial  or  local  admi- 
nistration was  to  be  made  entirely  dependent  on 
the  central  power  or  executive  at  Paris.  The  dan- 
gerous parts  of  this  centralisation  system — of  that 
system  which  tends  to  make  the  capital  everything, 
and  the  provinces  nothing — ^were  never  before  car- 
ried to  such  lengths.  The  chief  administrative 
authority  of  every  department  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  prefect;  this  prefect  was  rarely  a  native, 
but  generally  a  stranger  to  the  department ;  he 
received  a  large  salary,  and  was  dismissed  or  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  like  any  other  go- 
vernment servant.  In  all  towns  having  more  than 
5000  inhabitants,' Bonaparte,  or  his  executive  at 
Paris,  appointed  the  mayors;  but  in  communes 
having  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  the  mayors,  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  the  municipality,  were 
named  by  the  prefects.  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  people :  all  remains  of  popular  elec- 
tion, and  of  municipal  or  communal  liberty,  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  which  might  gradually  have 
prepared  the  French  people  for  a  national  liberty 
and  a  representative  government,  were  abrogated 
as  things  odious  to  Bonaparte.  If,  as  some  of  his 
inconsiderate  admirers  still  assert,  he  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  everything  he  was  doing,  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  free  government  in 
France,  he  must  have  had  the  falsest  notions  of 
the  means  likely  to  contribute  to  that  great  end ! 
A  system  of  public  instruction  was  also  organised. 
The  task  of  providing  elementary  education  was 
thrown  upon  the  communes ;  but  the  communes 
being  mostly  very  poor,  and  the  municipal  spirit, 
with  its  faculty  of  self-government,  being  taken  out 
of  them  by  the  centralisation  system,  with  its  per- 
nicious principle  that  everything  was  to  be  done 
by  the  salaried  servants  of  government,  the  esta- 
blishment of  primary  schools  made  little  progress, 
and  elementary  education  and  the  instruction  of 
the  labouring  classes  remained  in  most  parts  of 
France  in  a  languishing  and  precarious  condition 
during  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  reign.  In  a  po* 
pulation  of  32,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  under 
ten  years  of  age  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  was  only  75,000.  Lyceums  were  esta- 
blished to  furnish  instruction  in  higher  literature 
and  in  the  classics,  and  in  these  establishments 
about  4000  pupils  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  besides  boarders,  who  were  kept  at  the 
charge  of  their  parents.  The  discipline  was  alto- 
gether military ;  and  much  more  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  in  these  Lyceums  to  drilling,  mi- 
litary manoeuvres,  and  mathematics,  than  to  Latin 
and  the  Roman  classics.  Scientific  education  was 
given  in  special  schools,  such  as  the  schools  of  Law 
and  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  France,  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  the  Military  School  at 
Fontainebleau ;  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineers 
at  Mayence ;  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Highways, 
or  of  Civil  Engineering ;  the  Schools  for  the  Mines, 
&c. ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  professors  and 
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teachers  were  fint-rate  men,  and  the  practical 
methods  of  study  excellent.  These  things  contri- 
buted directly  to  the  military  glory  and  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  France,  and  all  were  positive 
and  material  things,  suited  to  the  bare,  cold  utili- 
tarianism of  Bonaparte,  who  was  the  greatest  oracle 
of  that  school  before  it  got  a  name  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  But  speculative,  philosophical,  and 
political  studies  were  discredited,  discouraged,  and 
to  a  great  degree  suppressed,  Bonaparte  sneering 
at  all  such  studies,  or  censuring  them  as  idle  and 
dangerous.  The  metaphysicians  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  speculators  who  prepared  that  event,  had 
furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  his  sar- 
casms. "  These  metaphysicians,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  men  to  whom  France  owes  all  her  misfortunes. 
These  ideologists  know  nothing  of  men,  and  can 
never  get  a  practical  idea  into  their  heads.  I  will 
have  none  of  your  ideologists  {Je  ne  veux  point 
d^ideologues  r*)*  He  always  looked  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  all  those  who,  in  writing  or  in  any 
other  way,  meddled  with  legislation,  or  moral  im- 
provement, or  political  economy:  he  liked  only 
such  writers  as  directed  their  attention  to  positive 
and  precise  subjects,  which  excluded  all  thoughts 
of  government  and  censures  on  administration. 
He  wished  all  the  schools  to  be  ptid  by  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  exclusively  at  his  disposal;  so  that, 
by  possessing  the  monopoly  of  education,  he  could 
parcel  it  out  only  to  the  children  of  those  who  were 
most  blindly  devoted  to  him.  "  This,"  says  his 
secretary,  "  was  what  the  First  Consul  called  the 
revival  of  public  instruction.  I  remember  that 
one  of  his  chief  arguments  was  this :  *  What  is  it 
that  distinguishes  men?  Education — is  it  not? 
Well,  if  the  children  of  the  noblesse  be  admitted 
into  these  academies,  they  will  be  as  well  educated 
as  the  children  of  the  revolution,  who  compose  the 
strength  of  my  government.  Ultimately,  they  will 
enter  into  my  regiments  as  officers,  and  will  natu- 
rally come  into  competition  with  those  whom  they 
regard  as  the  plunderers  of  their  families.  I  do 
not  wish  that  V  "  His  sentiments,  his  fears  as  to 
the  old  noblesse,  were  considerably  modified  after- 
wards, when  some  who  bore  the  proudest  and  most 
ancient  names  of  that  order  took  service  under  him, 
that  they  might  live  and  command  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and,  renouncing  the  Bourbon  cause  as  irre- 
trievably lost,  put  on  his  livery  as  chamberlains ; 
but,  to  the  end  of  his  dominion  over  France,  the 
advantages  of  the  Lyceums  and  special  schools 
were  almost  entirely  reserved  for  "  the  children  of 
the  revolution,"  or,  rather,  for  that  portion  of  them 

•  **  TIm  word  idiotome  wu  often  in  Booaparte's  moutii ;  and  in  uaing 
it  be  endeaToored  to  throw  ridicule  on  thoee  men  whom  he  fancied  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  the  doctrine  of  indefinite  perfectibility.  He 
esteemed  them  for  their  morality ;  yet  he  looked  on  them  as  dreamers, 
aeetcing  for  the  type  of  a  universal  constitution,  and  considering  the 
character  of  man  in  the  abstract  only.  The  id^ohgnay  aooordlug  to 
him,  loolced  for  power  in  institutions ;  and  that  he  culed  metaphy  lieB. 
He  had  no  idea  of  power  except  in  direct  force.  All  benerolent  men 
who  speculate  on  the  amelioration  of  human  society  were  regarded 
b^-  Bonaparte  as  dangerous,  because  theur  maxims  and  principles  were 
dinmettkally  opposed  to  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  system  he  had 
adopted.  He  said  that  their  hearts  were  better  than  their  heads ; 
and,  fkr  fltim  wandering  with  them  in  abstractions,  he  always  said 
. ^  ^^y  ^  y^  guTWMd   by  fear  and  iBteieat."— 
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who  were  sons  of  his  own  most  devoted  officers  and 
servants.  For  Sieyes,  who  had  said  and  firmly 
believed  that  politics  formed  a  science  which  he 
had  completely  mastered — ^for  Sieyes,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  constitution-makers  and  meta- 
physicians, who  had  been  duped  by  his  own  self- 
confidence  into  furthering  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  who  had  been  for  a  short,  a 
very  short  time,  his  consular  colleague,  he  enter- 
tained a  profound  contempt ;  nor  was  the  money- 
getting,  sordid  character  of  the  ex-abbt^  proper  to 
remove  this  feeling.  It  was  a  standing  joke  at  the 
Tuileries  that  Sieyes's  face  always  said  plainer  than 
words  could  speak  it, "  Give  me  some  more  money." 
The  First  Consul  himself  would  say,  **  Yes,  yes ! 
only  touch  Sieyes  on  the  side  of  his  own  interest, 
and  he  drops  down  from  the  clouds,  and,  ceasing 
to  be  a  visionary,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  business."  It  was  the  same  with  too  many 
others  of  that  school ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  never 
had  a  high  opinion  of  mankind,  despised  men  more 
and  more  in  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  his 
monopolising  all  the  sources  of  profit  and  distinc- 
tion. The  modest,  the  honest,  the  high-minded 
stood  aloof;  but  there  was  incessantly  a  crowd  of 
supplicants  at  his  door,  exhibiting  in  many  in- 
stances the  very  depth  of  human  baseness,  the  most 
profligate  sacrifices  of  principle  to  emolument ;  and 
It  was  upon  such  prooft  as  these  that  he  built  up 
his  degrading  theory — that  men  were  only  to  be 
moved  by  their  interests  or  by  their  fears.  ^'  One 
of  Bonaparte's  greatest  misfortunes  was,  that  he 
neither  believed  in  friendship,  nor  felt  the  necessity 
of  loving."  * 

The  Jacobins  had  broken  to  bits  the  forty  gilded 
fauteuils  of  the  Academk  Franpcdse^  had  scattered 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Antiquities,  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  learned  corporate  bodies,  se» 
questrating  their  property  where  they  had  any,  and 
stopping  the  pensions  they  received  from  the  State. 
In  building  up  a  new  monarchy  Bonaparte  was 
determined  to  restore  these  things,  which  would 
give  a  grace  and  a  splendour  to  his  royalty,  and 
add  to  the  number  of  his  immediate  dependents, 
for  the  Academicians  were  to  continue  to  be  paid 
by  the  State,  and  to  receive  their  salaries  quarterly 
like  professors  and  schoolmasters,  and  bishops  and 
parish  priests,  and  the  common  run  of  government 
servants.  The  National  Convention  had  decreed 
and  the  Directory  had  established  the  InsiUut;  but 
its  constitution  savoured  too  strongly  of  the  revo- 
lution and  of  democracy  to  please  the  First  Consul, 
and  it  neither  embraced  the  Academies  of  the  an- 
cient rt^ime  nor  gave  any  protection  to  the  Belles 

•  Bourriennc.— ** How  often,"  adds  the  private  secretary,  "have  I 
heard  him  lay,  <  Friendship  is  but  a  name ;  I  love  nobody.  I  do  not 
even  love  my  own  brothers.  Perhaps  Joseph,  a  little,  from  habit,  and 
hecanse  he  is  my  aenior.  And  Duroe.  periiaps  I  love  him  a  little  too. 
But  why?  Because  his  character  suiU  me.  He  is  stem  and  reeolate ; 
•nd  I  reslly  believe  the  feltow  never  shed  a  tear.  For  my  part.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  no  true  friends.  As  long  as  I  continue 
what  I  am,  I  may  have  as  many  pretended  fHends  as  I  nlease.  Leave 
sensibility  to  women ;  it  is  their  business.  But  men  snould  be  Ann 
in  heart  and  in  purpose,  or  they  should  have  nottiing  to  do  with  war 
or  with  govemmADt." 
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Lettres.  Lacien,  as  the  new  M»cen8s»  attracted  to 
gay  salons  and  soir^  M.  Suard,  the  Abhe  Morel* 
let,  and  the  few  other  survivors  of  the  Forty  of  the 
Acadkmie  Franfoise^  many  of  whom  had  perished 
by  the  guillotine,  while  those  who  survived  found 
it  very  hard  work  to  live  without  their  pensions. 
Lucien  was  flattered  as  though  he  had  been  a  new 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  original  founder  of  the 
French  academy  [there  was  this,  and  but  this,  in 
common  between  Uiem — ^both  he  and  the  cardinal 
wrote  bad  poetry] ;  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due 
to  the  First  ConKil  for  establishing  a  government 
under  which  these  litUsrateurs  might  live  at  least 
without  the  daily  dread  of  sans-culottic  violence  and 
the  scafbld.  Some  of  them,  in  very  good  prose, 
and  in  very  indifferent  verse,  had  celebrated  the 
brilliant  victories  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  continue  these  easy  labours.  Lucien 
and  his  brother  agreed  in  the  advantages  and  the 
splendour  to  be  derived  from  reviving  die  recollec- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  and  Richelieu,  and  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  who  had  been  the  glories  of  the  old 
Academy.  The  prejudices  were  strong  against  the 
entire  revival  of  that  body  under  its  ancient  name; 
but  nothing  so  easy  as  to  introduce  it,  or  such  por* 
tion  of  it  as  might  suit  the  First  Consul,  substan- 
tially, in  a  re-construction  of  the  too  democratic 
JnsiituL  Suaid  and  the  Abbc^  Morellet,  who  had 
gained  over  Lucien  upon  this  point,  would  fain 
have  revived  the  name  also ;  but  here  the  First 
Consul  was  inflexible.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
the  Instilut  should  preserve  its  name  and  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  Hitherto  the  InsiUut  had  had  a 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Philosophy^ 
and  a  class  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  branch  de- 
voted to  statistics.  Bonaparte,  in  his  tranchant  way, 
declared  that  moral  philosophy  was  no  philosophy  at 
all,  was  not  a  science  to  be  taught,  was  not  a  theory 
to  be  recognised  apart  from  religion,  was  a  vague 
dream  widbout  any  fixed  positive  ideas ;  that  poli- 
tical philosophy  was  equally  vague,  was  not  a  sub- 
ject proper  to  be  treated  by  academicians,  and  could 
onlv  tend  to  reproduce  the  school  of  Abb^  Sieyes, 
and  those  dangerous  constitution-makers ;  that  poli- 
tical economy  was  the  vaguest  of  all  these  pre- 
tended sciences;  and  that,  as  for  statistics,  they 
properly  belonged  to  the  class  of  mathematics :  and 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  suppressed  these  classes 
of  moral  and  political  sdences.*  The  class  of  Sci- 
ence, which  was  thus  strictly  con6ned  to  the  phy- 
sical and  the  mathematical,  he  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  giving  the  second  rank  to  the  class  of  "  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,"  which  had  formerly  held 
the  first  rank,  and  which  was  to  continue  to  form 
the  Acadffmie  Fran^aise,  and  to  include  such  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  old  body  as  had  con- 
formed to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  number 
of  members  was,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  institution ;  and  poets  of  tlie 
revolution,  like  Chenier,  were  admitted  into  the 
Forty.  Considering  the  state  of  literature  and 
science  at  that  period,  the  First  Consul  did  not. 


indeed,  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  their  relative 
value:  the  littcSrateurs  of  France,  the  Dads,  Sl 
Pierres,  Cheniers,  Lemerciers,  and  Fontanes 
could  not  be  compared  with  her  scientific  men,  as 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Fourcroy,  Berthollet,  and  Cu- 
vier.  ^'  But,"  adds  Bourrienne,  **  though  no  one 
could  murmur  at  seeing  the  class  of  sciences  take 
precedence  of  iu  elder  sister,  Bonaparte  was  not 
sorry  to  show,  by  this  arrangement,  the  alight 
estimation  in  which  he  held  literary  men.  He 
caUed  them  mere  manuiiM^urers  of  phrases.  He 
could  not  pardon  them  for  excelling  him  in  a  pur- 
suit in  which  he  had  no  claim  to  distinction  .  •  « 
He  said,  ^  These  fellows  are  good  for  nothing  un- 
der any  government  I  will,  however,  give  them 
pensions,  because  I  ought  to  do  so,  as  head  of  the 
state.  They  will  amuse  the  idle,  and  occupy 
public  attention.'  **♦ 

Some  of  the  Academicians,  or  members  of  the 
class  of  Language  and  Literature,  gave  him  some 
uneasiness  and  increased  his  contempt  or  dislike  to 
liUirateun  in  general,  by  a  perverse  adherence  to 
republican  predilections ;  but  in  general  the  Forty 
behaved  with  exemplary  meekness  and  submission, 
knowing  but  too  well  Uiat  the  head  of  the  states 
who  gave  pensions,  could  stop  them.  The  che- 
mists, miUhematicians,  physical  philosophers,  and 
natunlists,  better  earned  the  money  they  received, 
and  by  their  labours  and  discoveries  gave  a  real 
lustre  to  his  reisn,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred 
benefits  upon  their  country ;  but  it  was  observ- 
able that,  with  a  very  few  honouraUe  exceptions, 
these  scientific  men  were  far  more  base  and  pros- 
trate before  his  despotism  than  were  the  men  of 
letters. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1802  Bonaparte  bad 
concentrated  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
single  self,  and  had  organised  an  absolutism  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  free 
government.  In  the  words  of  the  ablest  and  ho- 
nestest  of  the  republican  historians  of  France,  he 
had  a  class  devoted  to  him  in  the  clergy  as  re-or* 
ganized  by  the  Concordat ;  he  had  a  military  order 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  an  administrative  body 
in  the  Council  of  State  ;  a  decree-making  machine 
in  the  Legislative  Body ;  and  a  constituticm-makiog 
machine  in  the  Senatcf    The  immense  standing 

*  **  Itappetrad  to  ne/*  writot  tlw  late  Sir  Jamet  Mackinlodi.  iiho 
▼idled  Franoe  in  Uie  antamn  of  I8oa,  •«  that  one  m%kt  give  n  JMC 


aoooont  of  the  atate  of  leaning  at  Puria,  by  eayinc  that  the  ; 

tieal  and  ^yaiod  eciencea  were  very  aetively  and  eneoffaUy  enlti- 

Tated,  pohte  literature  neglected,  erudition  eztinet.  and  that  moral 


Bulation  were  ditcountenaneed  l>y  the  gOTeminent, 
»  mitmt  tk§  fiMk.*''^LtU9t  to  DrngrnA  Suwmt,  m 
^,huhis  Sob. 


and  political  tpeculi 
and  had  ceased  le  « 
JA/e  <tf  Uaeki$»to$ht  huk 

The  litenitnte  whioi  moat  Sonriihed,  hat  which  conld  acaroely  he 
aalXed  polite,  wa»  a  tort  of  ■oldataoeio.  camp,  and  hrothel  liteiniare; 
a  rapid  production  of  obaoene.  irreligione  novels  and  novelctlea.  not 
quite  eo  atxocioua  in  their  principles,  nor  nearly  so  polished  in  th«r 
language,  as  the  writings  of  de  iJade,  Lonvett  and  others,  but  couar. 
ttoyny,  cynical,  and  altogether  suited  to  the  tastes  and  liaUts  of  the 
soldiery.  In  the  way  of  the  fine  arU,  filthy  prints,  the  fitting  illnstxn- 
tions  or  accompaniments  of  soeh  books,  were  multiplisd  with  amaxing 
rapidity.  Bonaparto  himself  had  no  taste  for  any  of  these  foul  things ; 
he  even  expressed  his  disapprobation  and  dia^ut,  and  at  times  in 
strong,  decided  language;  but  he  saw  that  thev  amused  the  French 
people,  and.  so  long  as  they  did  not  caricature  him  and  his  famUy.or 
convey  inshiuations  against  his  government,  he  was  oootctt  tu  let 
them  run  their  course. 

It  Mignet^-^r  James  Mackintosh  was  much  sCmck  with  the  pnasivv 
sttbrnis-iflii  of  the  so  lately  bnpalleat  nad  turboleat  Vkench  pMpl«, 
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army  was  at  his  disposal,  and,  almost  unanimously, 
devoted  to  him  and  his  glory.  So  many  places 
had  been  created  with  direct  salaries  from  the  state 
that  he  had  another  army  in  his  placemen,  and 
constant  baits  to  hold  out  to  the  thousands  of 
needy  or  ambitious  men  that  were  incessantly  re- 
sorting to  Paris  to  seek  employments  under  govern- 
ment:— and  now  everything  was  under  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  centralisation  system  the  place 
of  distribution  was  the  capital  alone.  This  rage 
for  place-hunting  increased  in  proportion  with  his 
splendour  and  his  power,  contributing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  that 
power,  and  to  the  general  indifference  for  national 
freedom ;  for,  besides  France  and  Italy,  Belgium 
and  the  annexed  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  Bonaparte  could  soon  after  this  appoint  to 
profitable  employments  in  Holland,  and  in  more 
than  half  the  states  into  which  Germany  was  di- 
vided, and  a  few  years  later  Spain  and  Portugal 
presented  themselves  as  new  Lands  of  Promise  to 
the  ever-increasing  and  insatiate  plaoe*hunters. 
At  the  end  of  his  reign,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
man  that  was  not,  or  had  not  been,  either  militaire 
or  emplovi. 

The  absolute  power  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
First  Consul  for  life  was  used  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  His  government  assumed  at  once  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  despotism. 
Even  while  Fox  and  his  friends  were  tarrying  in 
Paris,  secret  arrests  were  made  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  by  scores  at  a  time.  Men  were  arrested 
upon  the  information  of  spies  and  informers,  were 
immured  in  the  Temple  or  some  other  state  prison 
without  knowing  of  what  they  were  accused ;  and 
were  not  unfrequently  removed  in  a  private  man- 
ner and  by  night  from  these  places  of  captivity  in 
Paris  to  much  more  horrible  prisons  or  fortresses 
in  remote  parts  of  France.  These  nocturnal  arrests 
and  removals  were  called  Fouch<$'s  lettres-de- 
cachet  When  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  and 
none  could  tell  whither  he  was  gone,  the  Parisians 
eoncluded  that  the  devil  or  the  minister  of  police 
had  got  him  in  his  clutches.  In  many  cases  the 
nystery  was  preserved  for  years;  in  others  the 
agents  of  police  or  even  Fouch^  himself  made 
money  by  revealing  to  those  interested  in  their 
fate,  the  *'  whereabout"  of  these  new  tiupects  and 
Btate  prisoners. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  besides  affording  the 
First  Consul  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  his 
power  and  of  putting  matters  at  home  in  order, 
allowed  him  time  to  devise  a  vast  system  of  colo- 
nisation.    He  could  not  but  know  that,  without 

and  clearly  forMKw  in  wHat  aUthii  would  end :— **  It  appeared  to  me, 
ttiat  all  the  elf menta  of  a  free,  or  eren  of  a  civU  goTftrnment,  have 
been  broken  and  dicpened  in  the  course  of  the  Rerolution.  Nothing, 
I  own.  would  tiirpriae  mi*  more  than  to  see  any  authority  In  France 
not  resting  chiefly  on  military  force.  The  Rerolutton  unanimously 
eondemoed;  a  dread  of  change  greater  than  the  passion  for  change 
was  in  1789 ;  a  bmken<spirit«l  people,  and  a  few  virtuoiu  and  weli- 
hiformed  men,  without  adherents,  without  oonoert,  without  extraordi< 
nary  talents,  breathing  vain  wishes  for  liberty :— these  were  the  fea- 
tures which  most  struck  me  in  the  political  state  of  France.  French- 
men seem  destined  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  military  chief,  and  the  terror 
«f  their  neighbours  Un  a  time :  beyond  which,  I  can  pretend  to  see 


foreign  colonies,  there  could  be  no  rapid  or  certain 
increase  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France,  and  that 
without  a  mercantile  navy  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
an  armed  or  national  navy  capable  of  contending 
with  that  of  England — a  country  whose  subji:^« 
tion  was  more  frequently  in  his  thoughts  during 
this  brief  peace  than  it  had  been  during  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  of  the  war.  *' Colonies  and  ships,'* 
**  ships  and  colonies,'*  were  words  constantly  re- 
echoing in  the  Tuileries  and  the  Council  of  State. 
He  took  up  the  ideas  of  colonisation  and  naval 
supremacy  which  had  been  current  during  the 
American  war  and  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  added  bolder  notions  of  his 
own.  He  regarded  colonies  first  as  military  Ha- 
tioru  whence  conquests  might  be  pursued,  and 
secondly  as  sources  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
nurseries  for  seamen ;  and  in  his  eyes  the  military 
part  seems  never  to  have  beeir  separated  from  the 
civil,  or  conquest  from  commerce.  It  was  not 
alone  for  those  territories  themselves  that  he  made 
Spun  yield  Louisiana,  and  Portugal  so  large  a 
portion  of  Guiana:  he  hoped,  and  had  really 
planned  to  make  them  keys  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Brazils,  Mexico,  and 
even  Peru ;  and,  having  no  sympathy  with,  and  no 
respect  for,  the  republic  of  America,  the  United 
States,  if  not  conquered,  were  to  be  observed, 
checked,  coerced  both  in  their  commerce  and  in  their 
political  proceedings  and  alliances.  The  Spanish 
portion  of  St  Domingo  had  been  extorted  from  the 
Court  of  Madrid  because,  from  its  central  position, 
it  would  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Antilles  and 
all  the  West  India  Islands.  Quite  secondary  to 
these  notions  of  conquest  were  his  commercial  views, 
or  his  brilliant  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  opening  the  great  American  rivers  to  French 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  from  enjoying  the  en- 
tire monopoly  of  the  products  and  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies.'  Even  in  the  factories  and  counting- 
houses  we  had  agreed  to  restore  in  the  East  Indies, 
he  saw  pivots  on  which  to  rest  his  lever.  Making 
siire  of  that  great  half-way  house  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (for  to  restore  it  to  the  Duteh  was  to  cede  it 
to  Uie  French),  he  aimed  at  acquiring  possession 
of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  old  and 
much  neglected  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  on 
the  Mosambique  Channel  and  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast  at  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  of  St.  He- 
lena in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  all  the  more  important 
of  the  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  serve 
as  stepping-stones  to  Hindostan  and  all  the  richest 
regions  of  the  East  By  establishing  a  line  of 
naval  stations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  he  hoped  to  crush  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  in  India,  and  to  exclude  her  shipping 
from  all  the  Eastern  seas.  Part  of  this  work  he 
considered  as  done  to  his  hands,  for  the  French 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon ;  the  Dutch 
held  Java,  Sumatra,  and  whole  archipelagoes  of 
islands  in  those  Eastern  seas  \  the  Spaniards  held 
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other  groupes  of  islands ;  and  all  that  belonged  to 
Spaniards  or  to  Dutch  he  considered  as  politically 
belonging  to  France  and  under  his  direct  control. 
Sufirein,  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  France, 
had  already  riaited  and  attentively  exammed  most 
of  these  islands  and  all  the  British  ports  in  Ben« 
gal  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
were  signed,  the  First  Consul  dispatched  Captain 
Baudin  with  two  corvettes  to  visit  St.  Helena,  Ma- 
dagascar, the  other  African  islands,  India,  and  the 
chief  Asiatic  groupes.  Ostensibly  this  was  nothing 
but  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  science ;  Captain 
Baudin  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  staff  of 
naturalists,  geologists,  and  savans  of  various  de* 
Bcriptions,  including  M .  Peron,  who  embarked  in 
the  capacity  of  *  Anthropologist  *  to  the  expedition, 
and  who,  being  especially  charged  with  the  **  study 
of  man,''  ranked  at  the  tail  of  the  zoologists*  (in  all, 
the  staff  of  savans  amounted  to  thirty-three) ;  but  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  surveys 
and  information  which  might  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  occupation  and  conquest, 
and  this  was  afterwards  made  evident  by  more  than 
one  of  the  staff  oiphUosophes  who  published  long, 
pompous  accounts  of  the  voyage.  Wherever  they 
went,  their  first  occupation  was  to  ascertain  how  the 
island  or  the  settlement  might  most  easily  be  occu- 
pied by  France ;  wherever  the  flag  of  England  was 
floating  (and  at  times  it  filled  them  with  despair  to 
see  how  many  isles  and  comers  of  the  globe  were 
covered  by  the  English  leopard),  their  first  thought 
was  how,  by  war  or  by  surprise,  they  might  hoist 
the  tricolor  flag  in  its  stead,  and  attach  the  terri- 
tory for  ever  to  the  dominion  of  France,  that  en- 
lightened, free,  and  philosophical  country  which 
.  had  so  much  tenderer  a  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  the  human  species  than  had  the  proud,  oppres- 
sive, greedy,  and  tyrannical  Albion.  Of  St.  He- 
lena, where  the  career  of  their  great  employer  was 
destined  to  close — the  island  which  was  afterwards 
represented  as  a  pestiferous  spot  purposely  chosen 
to  shorten  his  days — they  drew  the  most  flattering 
description.  It  was  an  isle  of  Calypso ;  it  was  a 
spot  worthy  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  so  sunny,  balmy,  and  beautiful,  so  hila- 
rious and  healthy  was  it !  In  a  report  which  the 
First  Consul  himself  ordered  to  be  published  at 
Paris,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  corvettes  called  St. 
Helena  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  Land  of  Promise 
where  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  all  its  flowers 
were  found  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  where  the 
air  was  pure,  the  sky  serene,  and  everything  around 
hushed  in  a  heavenly  calm ;  where  health  shone  in 
every  countenance  and  where  the  diseases  con- 
tracted in  India  were  cured  instantaneously !  The 
publishing  savans,  however,  admitted  that    the 

*  Bdinlraigh  Reriew,  No.  XI.,  Art.  on  Vovmge  dftiui  let  Qmkn  Pria- 
dpoles  lies  de«  Men  d'AfHque,  fidt  par  ordre  da  Gouvemement,  Sie. 
ftc. ;  Mur  J.  B.  O.  M.  Bory  dn  St.  Vtamnt,  NstoralUte  en  chef  dans 


I'Expedttion,  &c.    This  maoy-iwined  naturalist  soon  grew  . 
the  sea  and  its  prirations,  and  made  all  the  haste  he  ooald 
Fimnoe.  On  the  whole,  these  Ihiity-three  saTaos  were  but  a  poor  mi- 
ritless  set,  impatient  of  suSenqg  and  discomfort,  and  loathing  Um 
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island  would  be  rather  difficult  to  take,  and  Veep, 
until  the  naval  superiority  of  the  French  should  be 
fully  established. 

These  splendid  visions  of  conquest  in  the  East 
ended  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  great 
efibrt  to  realize  them ;  but  in  the  West,  great  and 
most  costly  exertions  were  actually  made.  The 
expedition  to  St  Domingo  not  ooljr  formed  an  e»- 
sential  part  of  Bonaparte's  colonial  system,  but 
also  afibrded  him  the  opportunities  of  finding  em- 
ployment in  a  time  of  peace  for  a  portion  of  bis 
immense  army,  and  of  relegating  many  of  his  di»- 
contented  officers  and  soldiers  far  from  France. 
Papers  are  said  still  to  exist  which  show  that  this 
expedition  was  ibr  the  First  Consul  a  measure  of 
military  police;  that  the  drafting  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  was  most  cunningly  arranged  ;  that 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  demi-brigades,  of  which 
he  was  least  sure,  and  upon  the  most  ardent  of  the 
republicans ;  that  the  men  devoted  to  Moreau,  and 
the  other  sturdy  republican  generals  who  would 
not  bend  the  knee  at  the  Tuileries,  were  all  thrust 
into  this  fatal  expedition.*  But  to  keep  in  con- 
trol those  discontented,  turbulent  masses,  the  com- 
mand in  chief  was  given  to  General  Leclerc,  who 
had  become  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law  by  mar- 
rying his  favourite  sister  Pauline ;  and  to  officers 
and  men,  the  most  tempting  and  extravagant  pro- 
mises were  given  of  estates  and  riches  in  the  vast 
and  productive  island  to  which  they  were  going. 
About  24,000  soldiers  were  collected  on  the 
western  coast  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  1801. 
To  transport  them  to  their  destination,  Bonaparte 
demanded  the  services  of  the  Spanish  navy ;  and 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
were  put  at  his  disposal.  The  whole  fleet,  which 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  consisted 
of  23  or  24  sail  of  the  line,  including  some  Dutch 
ships,  of  10  or  12  frigates,  and  of  a  swarm  of 
smaller  vessels  and  transports.  The  way  in  whidi 
the  First  Consul  disposed  of  the  naval  forces  of  his 
allies  or  dependants  gave  rise  to  serious  reflections 
in  England,  for  it  proved  that  all  the  shipping  and 
ports  from  the  Texel  to  Cadiz  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French,  and  that,  if  any  long  peace  were 
allowed  to  the  Continent,  these  navies  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  negroes  and  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
had  themselves  abolished  their  slavery  by  energetic, 
sanguinary,  and  terrible  means,  were  now  settled 
down  under  an  imitative  temporary  republic,  of 
which  Toussaint  Louverture,  a  black  slave  of  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  ability,  was  the  real  head. 
Toussaint  had  fought  like  a  Spartacus — only  with 
better  success — for  the  liberation  of  his  race ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  bravery  and  talent,  he  had 
little  instruction,  and  was,  like  all  the  n^ro  race, 
essentially  an  imitator,  who  could  only  copy  and 
follow  the  ideas  and  systems  of  the  whites.  At  fiiat, 
he  made  a  constitution  for  the  negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo like  that  which  the  Directory  had  made 
for  France ;  but,  when  the  revolution^of  Brumaire 
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established  the  consulship,  put  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  altered  the 
constitution,  Toussaint  changed  his  constitution 


ToonAnrr  Lovvkbtusc. 

also,  proclaiming'  himself  First  Consul  of  Haiti, 
the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo !  These  close  imi- 
tations irritated  the  First  Consul  of  France,  hurt  his 
very  susceptible  pride,  and  made  him  the  more 
eager  for  the  overthrow  of  this  negro  republic. 
"  This  comedy  of  government,"  said  he,  "  must 
cease !  We  must  not  permit  militi^ry  honours  to.be 
worn  by  apes  and  monkeys !"  As  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery,  Bonaparte  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  most  glaring  absurdities  which  had  ever  been 
entertained  bv  the  ideologists  and  Revolutionists  of 
France:  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  slavery  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  sight  had  not  rendered 
it  odious  to  him ;  he  doubted  whether  white  men 
could  cultivate  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies; 
he  knew  that  the  negroes  could,  but  he  thought 
that  they  would  work  only  under  compulsion ;  and 
therefore  he  considered  negro  slavery  as  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  without  which  such  colonies 
would  be  useless.  To  Truguet,  a  warm  abolitionist, 
he  said,  in  open  council,  '^  M.  Truguet,  if  you  had 
come  over  to  Egypt  to  preach  the  liberty  of  the 
blacks  and  Arabs,  we  would  have  hanged  you  on 
the  mast  of  your  ship!  Your  friends  of  the 
blacks  delivered  all  the  whites  in  St.  Domingo  up 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  negroes  !  I  am  for  the  whites 
because  I  am  a  white  man  !  This  is  reason  enough. 
How  could  Frenchmen  dream  of  granting  liberty 
to  Africans,  to  men  who  had  no  civilisation,  who 
did  not  even  know  what  was  a  colony  and  what  a 
mother-country?  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
want  the  liberty  of  the  blacks  want  the  slavery  of 
the  whites.  But  again,  do  you  believe  that,  if  the 
majoritv  of  the  National  Convention  had  known 
what  they  were  about,  and  had  understood  the 
colonies,  they  would  have  abolished  negro  slavery  ? 
At  present  nothing  but  self-conceit  and  hypocrisy 
can  make  people  cling  to  those  visionary  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention!"  But,  as  Toussaint 
Louverture  was  a  black,  he  was,  by  the  same  phi- 
losophy, likely  to  prefer  blacks  to  whites;  and,  as 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  had  obtained  their 


liberty  after  fighting  for  it,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
they  would  fig^t  again  rather  than  return  to 
slavery.  Accordingly  General  Leclerc  and  his 
doomed  demi^brigi^es  found,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  St  Domingo,  that  every  negro  on 
the  island  was  hostile  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  de- 
structive of  warfores,  in  a  country  where  the 
climate  and  everything  else  were  against  them. 
Their  first  successes  oidy  deceived  them,  led  them 
into  a  false  and  dangerous  confidence,  and  made 
their  subsequent  failures  more  terrible  to  them- 
selves and  more  disappointing  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  thither.  Fort  Dauphin  was  easily  cap- 
tured; Cape  Fran^ais  was  evacuated  by  the  negro 
Henri  Christophe,  who  had  once  been  a  skilful 
cook  at  a  tavern,  but  who  was  now  a  general  of  the 
blacks,  and  second  only  to  Toussaint  Louverture  ; 
but,  before  quitting  the  town,  Christophe  burned 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
o£f  3000  armed  negroes,  with  whom  he  joined  the 
black  First  Consul.  With  nearly  e^ual  ease  the 
French  got  possession  of  Port-au-Pnnce  and  the 
chief  sea-ports,  and  of  the  principal  military  posts 
near  the  coast.  This  done,  they  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  to  encounter  the  black  First 
Consul  and  the  yellow  fever.  Various  loose  actions 
were  fought,  in  which  victory  did  not  invariably 
declare  itself  for  the  whites,  and  in  which  the  black 
generals  are  said  to  have  displayed  both  skill  and 
courage.  But  the  white  First  Consul  had  instructed 
his  brother-in-law  to  employ  craft  where  force 
failed ;  to  sow  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  negroes;  to  dupe  the  black  First  Consul  by 
treaties  and  promises  of  amnesty,  honours  and  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  island ;  and  to  adopt  all  means, 
foul  or  fair,  to  get  possession  of  his  person.  Though 
by  no  means  devoid  of  cunning,  or  unaccustomed 
to  practise  treachery  himself,  the  negro  chief  fell 
into  the  snare,  submitted  to  Leclerc,  and  was 
presently  loaded  with  chains  and  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  France.  But  the  successful  treachery 
did  not  lead  to  the  result  which  Bonaparte  had 
confidently  expected  from  it.  With  a  unanimity, 
with  a  fury  doubled  by  the  dark  deed,  the  negroes 
fiew  to  arms  under  Henri  Christophe  and  other 
leaders,  fell  upon  the  French  when  weakened  by 
the  endemic  fever,  scattered  them,  drove  them  back 
towards  the  coast,  and  tortured,  mutilated, 
butchered  them  in  heaps  wherever  they  obtained 
the  mastery  over  them.  Between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  nearly  all  the  plantations  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  were  wasted  by  fire  and  the  sword  ; 
and  devastations  were  committed  from  which  the 
island  has  never  recovered,  nor  is  likely  to  recover 
under  negro  government  The  French  retaliated 
wherever  they  were  able,  and  the  most  atrocious  of 
wars  was  prolonged  through  many  months.  Even 
in  the  restored  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  but  a 
slight  resistance  was  offered  by  the  blacks  and 
roulattoes,  detestable  barbarities  were  committed, 
and  the  French  commander  frankly  announced  his 
intention  of  pursuing  and  extermnoHng  the  rem- 
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nant  of  the  rebels.  In  the  autumn  of  1802,  when 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  blacks  of  St  Domingo  had 
reduced  the  fine  French  army  to  a  few  hundreds  of 
sickly»  wounded,  despairing  men,  and  when  Leclerc 
himself  was  dying  of  the  endemic^  Christophe, 
with  the  black  cmefs  Clervaux  and  Dessalines, 
invested  the  town  of  Cape  Francis.*  Leclerc 
died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  General  Rochambeau, 
son  of  the  old  marshal  of  that  name  who  had 
served  in  America  with  Lafayette,  and  who  had 
commanded  the  first  great  revolutionary  army  in 
1790.  The  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  from 
France — in  all  about  15,000  nien-*enabled  Ro- 
chambeau to  drive  Christophe  and  his  blacks  torn 
Cape  Fran^ais,  which  they  were  threatening  with 
a  regular  siq;e.  He  then  attempted  to  recover  the 
ground  which  Leclerc  had  lost,  and  to  penetrate 
mto  the  south  of  the  idand  ;  but  the  troops,  fresh 
from  Europe,  caught  the  terrible  diseases  of  the 
clinute;  and  after  some  marches  which  multiplied 
the  mortality,  and  some  disastrous  encounters  with 
Christophe,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cape 
Fran9ai8,  with  a  force  so  diminished,  sick,  and 
disheartened,  as  to  render  any  long  defence  of  that 
place  an  impracticability.  As  by  this  time  the 
war  with  England  had  been  xecommenced.  Bona* 
parte  could  not  venture  to  send  out  any  more  ships 
and  troops.  Preferring  a  capitulation  with  the 
negroes  to  a  surr^der  to  the  English,  Rochambeau 
treated  with  the  black  chief  Dessalines,  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  town  to  him,  and  evacuated  Cape 
Fran^ais  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1803.  He  and 
his  garrison  were  followed  to  their  ships  by  a  great 
number  of  white  families,  who  had  returned  to  the 
island  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  plantations 
and  slaves,  but  who  now  dreaded  the  ferocity  of 
the  free  and  triumphant  negroes.  The  whole  fleet 
or  convoy,  with  troops,  civilians,  and  planters,  was 
captured  by  our  squadrons;  and  Rochambeau  was 
brought  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England*  Several 
French  generals,  who  occupied  distant  towns  on 
the  coast,  were  left  behind  in  St  Domingo :  of 
these,  Brunet  surrendered  to  the  English ;  Sarrazin 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cuba;  Noailles,  in  at* 
tempting  to  follow  Sarrazin,  was  intercepted  by  an 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  killed  in  the  fierce 
action  which  ensued ;  and  Ferrand  retired  to  the 
town  of  San  Domingo,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  the  old  Spani&  part  of  the 
island,  where  the  whites  were  more  powerful,  or 
the  blacks  more  friendly  and  submissive,  than  in 
the  old  French  portion  of  the  country.  Ferrand 
maintained  himself  there  for  nearly  five  years ;  but, 
for  any  benefit  he  conferred  on  France,  he  might  as 
well  have  been  in  the  moon :  he  could  never  make  any 
progress  in  conciliating  the  blacks  in  die  French 

•  Sfnes  the  tativtX  of  Ledcre  Urge  tialBfincemfliite  had  Imoi  amt 
to  him;  but  of  84,000  men  ia  all,  M.OOO  were  already  dmd,  7000 
«Bi«  in  the  hoapitals,  m>  that  only  about  f  »00  remained  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Throe  generals,  Ledoyen,  Hardy,  and  Debelle.  and  a 
great  unmber  of  field  ollloera  who  had  distinguished  themaelves  \a  the 
?^nX*lrS£in!?r"*  ▼«•  already  in  ^eir  graves,  or  wei|;  left  as 


part,  and  he  could  scarcely  ship  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
without  the  certainty  of  its  being  captored  by  the 
English.  In  1808,  when  the  Spanish  nation  rose 
like  one  man  against  Bonaparte,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Porto-Rico  declared  war  against  him, 
the  Spaniards  of  the  island  rose  upon  him,  and, 
after  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  very  small  force,  Ferrand  pot  a  pistol  to  his 
head  and  blew  out  hik  brains.  A  more  fital  expe- 
dition ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of 
this  long  war :  between  February,  1802,  and  De- 
cember, 1803,  from  40,000  to  50,000  men  pcrisdied 
in  the  island  of  St  Domingo ;  but,  assuredly,  one 
of  the  objects  of  Bonaparte  was  obtained ;  the 
troublesome,  obdurate  republicans  could  trouble 
him  no  longer — the  dead,  and  only  the  dead, 
never  come  ^M^k,-— as  citizen  Barrfere  had  said  in 
the  high  republican  days.  The  treatment  which 
Toussaint  Louverture  met  with  in  France  was  at 
least  as  atrocious  as  any  part  of  this  horrible  history. 
He  was  brought  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  and  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Temple,  which,  as  a  state  prison,  was  far  more 
crowded  than  ever  the  Bastille  had  been.  He 
wrote  a  letter  calculated  to  work  upon  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  man  who  had  the  command  of  hia 
destiny ;  *  but  in  this  case  Bonaparte  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  either  magnanimous  or  merctfol.  He 
ordered  the  negro  chief  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Joux,  situated  in  the  most  desolate,  the  loftiest, 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  to  be 
there  immured*  in  a  dungeon  au  secret.  And  so 
perfect  was  the  secrecy  observed,  and  so  accus- 
tomed, already,  were  Bonaparte's  agents  to  do  his 
will  mysteriously  and  silently,  that  for  a  long  time 
no  research  could  discover  to  the  eager  curiosity  of 
all  Europe  the  place  where  Toussaint  was  confined. 
His  imprisonment  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme ; 
he  had  a  litter  of  straw  for  his  bed,  he  was  scarcely 
allowed  food  enough  to  support  life,  his  cell  was 
damp,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  Jura 
mountains  are  swept  by  the  btse^  or  cutting  wind 
which  blows  from  the  eternally  snow-clad  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  other  neighbouring  Alps.f  Neither 
the  precise  time  nor  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
known ;  but  the  most  credible  account  is,  that  one 
morning  in  the  winter  of  1803  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture was  found  lying  dead  and  cold  on  his  straw. 
Reports,  however,  were  spread,  and  for  a  long  time 
believed  by  many,  that  he  had  been  strangled  or 
poisoned.  About  the  same  time  that  he  was  first 
brought  to  France,  Bonaparte  published  an  edict 
banishing  all  of  the  negro  race  from  his  European 


*  It  was  said  that  ToiiMdot  used  the  expreaiion,  «•  The  Sx*  man  of 
the  Uaeks  to  the  Srst  nutn  of  the  whites/*  and  that  this  gave  nortat 
offenoe  to  the  Pint  Cooeal.  Bat  Bourriemie,  who  saw  the  letter,  save 
that  there  was  no  each  expreeskm  in  it.  "  BoDifpafte,**  adie  Bonr- 
rienne,  «*  acknowledged  that  the  black  leader  vowessed  enerxy.  eon> 
rage,  and  great  skill.  I  am  sors  he  wonld  hate  rcjoieed  if  the  resnlt 
of  his  relations  with  8L  Domingo  had  been  something  rise  than  the 
kiduMpIng  of  Tbnssaiot.*' 

t  For  an  admirable  description  of  the  Chatean  de'Jonx,  and  of 
Tousaaint's  dismal  eeU,  with  '*  the  dim  light,  the  rottiv  Soor  shininr 
like  a  pond,  the  drip  of  water,  the  falUug  flakes  of  ioe,'*  sm  Miaa  Ma^ 
tinean's  historical  romanos  of  *  The  Hour  and  the  Man.'  TMa  deaeri|»- 
tiou  was  written  after  a  Tiait  to  the  spot  ia  the  year  lest. 
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dominions**  In  the  time  of  the  Directory,  to  prove 
his  desire  of  remaining  in  friendship  with  France, 
and  to  give  his  children  the  advant4;es  of  a  Euro- 
pean education,  Toussaint  had  sent  two  of  his  sons 
to  Paris.  His  wife  and  some  other  members  of 
his  family  were,  after  his  own  seizure,  brought 
over  in  another  ship,  and  consigned  to  another 
state  prison.  After  his  death  his  family  were  con- 
fined at  Brienne«en-Ageny  where  one  of  his  sons 
died.  The  unhappy  survivors  were  not  set  at  li- 
berty until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814. 
His  widow  died  in  1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons 
Placide  and  Isaac.  His  virtues,  his  genius,  and 
political  foresight  seem  all  to  have  been  roman- 
tically exaggerated;  but,  after  every  deduction, 
Toussaint-Louverture  will  appear  to  have  been  by 
far  the  most  extraordinary  man  known  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  unmixed  negro  race  and  in  the 
soul-degrading  condition  of  a  slave ;  *^  and  the  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking-o£f"  must  ever  remain 
among  the  darkest  state  crimes  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
partcf 

A  few  months  after  the  first  sailing  of  the  exiled 
republican  army  for  St  Domingo,  the  First  CmisuI 
dispatched  Colonel  SeVastiani,  a  Corsican  of  great 
address  and  ability,  to  £gyi^  Syria,  and  other 
countries  in  the  Levant ;  for  Egypt  still  lay  at  the 
heart  of  this  all-grasping  nder ;  and,  wh^er  he 
i^uld  recover  and  keep  the  great  West  India 
islands  or  not,  he  was  eager  to  possess  himself 
of  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  of  all  the  country  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  or  that  stretched  along  that  sea;  for  this  pos- 
session, he  still  fancied,  would  facilitate  his  views 
on  India :  and  it  entered  into,  and  would  become, 
a  capital  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  seizing  the 
islands  along  the  African  coast,  and  in  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  seas,  or  all  the  approaches  to  Hindos- 
tan.  X  This  longing  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
was  no  new  thing  in  France.  Choiseul,  during 
the  American  war,  considered  Egypt  as  a  settle- 
ment which  might  serve  France  in  lieu  of  her 
West  India  islands,  which  she  was  even  then 

*    •  The  •xeeUaBt  poet  and  man,  the  venerable  Wonlswoitli,  wbo  had 
Juai  then  been  travelllog  on  the  continent,  notieee  thii  bnrbnioni  and 
senseleei  edict  in  his  lonnet  dated  1st  Sept.  1802  :— 
■*  We  had  a  fellow-paasenger  who  came 

From  Oftlais  with  us,  gandy  in  array,— 

A  neno  woman  like  a  ladv  gay. 

Yet  silent  as  a  woman  fsartng  blame  i 

I)cr}ected,  meek,  yet  pitiably  tame. 

She  sale,  ftom  notiee  turning  not  away. 

But  on  oar  proflSsred  kindnem  still  did  lay 

A  weight  of  languid  speech,  or  at  the  same 

Waa  dient,  motionleas  in  eyes  and  face. 

She  was  a  nefpro  wunun  drioe»/rom  Fmt»^ 

Bejectedf  tike  aU  othen  of  that  race. 

Not  one  of  whom  wmy  mowfndjwning  there; 

This  tlie  poor  outcast  did  to  us  declare. 


Nor  murmnred  at  tiie  nnfeelingjii 
"  t  IC.  de  nroias.  Sketch  of  the  life  afTousMint  Lonvertare,  as  eited 
In  Ptfnny  CrdopiBdia,  art.  TousMint — Biographic  Modeme.  on  G«- 
lerie  Hialoriqae^—Bo«irienne«— Letters,  Manifestoes,  kc,  in  Ann. 

I  «*  A  great  doal,**  aaya  Boarrienne, «  was  said  abont  the  Tiews  and 
pe^ects  of  Fkmnoe  with  legaid  to  Turkey  and  India;  and  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  English  originated  in  Sebastianrs  mission  to  Egypt.   On 

that  point  I  ean  toko  upon  me ' ^-^..    -^  _.. . 

fut  misinlMmed.    Bonaparte 


I  to  say  that  the  English  goverament  was 

,        too  freanently  spoke  to  me  of  his  ideas 

Mspectiag  the  East,  and  his  pn^eelB  of  attacking  the  Bnriiah  power  in 
India^  to  icave  any  donbl  in  my  mind  of  his  evot  haTUg  ifnoanted 


losing ;  and  this  daring  minister  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
country.  The  expediency  of  this  seizure  was 
pointed  out  hy  the  celebrated  traveller,  Volney,  in 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Conside^tions 
sur  la  Guerre  des  Russes  et  des  T\ircs,'  which  he 
published  in  1788,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  and  Syria.  Talleyrand  was  fall  of 
the  same  idea*  He  had  asserted  in  M^moirea 
read  in  the  Institute,  and  given  to  the  world  in 
print,  that,  even  if  France  could  keep  her  West 
Indian  colonies  from  the  English,  Me  emandpa*' 
Hon  of  the  negroes  must^  sooner  or  iater^  stop  the 
cuUwaHon  of  sugary  and  render  those  colonies  use^ 
less;  and  that,  therefore,  it  behoved  an  intelligent 
government  to  prepare  beforehand  for  the  inevi* 
table  change,  by  acquiring  other  countries  capable  of 
growing  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce,  and  in 
which  Uie  labours  of  i^iculture  might  be  performed 
without  blacks.  He  bade  France  look  about  her, 
pointing  himself  dir^dy  to  Egypt  as  the  country 
which  offered  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  faci- 
lities to  occupation  and  the  greatest  advantages  to 
the  occupants.*  Here,  indeed,  as  in  all  other 
projects  beyond  the  terra  Jirma  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  permanent  success  must  depend  on  the 
superiority  at  sea ;  but,  counting  on  Spain,  Hoi* 
land,  and  the  maritime  states  of  Italy  as  his  own 
(and  shipbuilding  was  driven  on  in  all  these 
countries  as  in  France),  and  relying  on  the  volun- 
tary or  forced  services  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  of  Sweden,  the  First  Consul  hoped-^and, 
at  one  time,  very  coD6dently — ^that,  before  the 
peace  of  Amiens  should  be  broken,  he  would  have 
that  naval  superiority.  His  envoy  with  the  roving 
commission,  the  very  clever  and  very  devoted  Se- 
bastiani,  was  also  instructed  to  spy  into  the  naked- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  seek  through  the  Levant  for  advantages 
to  France  and  enmities  to  England ;  but  all  this 
was  kept  secret,  the  motive  publicly  assigned  for 
his  journey  being  the  anxiety  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
slowness  with  which  the  English  troops  were  eva- 
cuating Egypt. 

Sebastiani  went  first  to  Tripoli,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria,  to  Aboukir,  to  Cairo,  to  Acre,  and 
we  know  not  where  besides.  He  was  a  young 
man  at  the  time,  his  Corsican  imagination  was  very 
lively,  and  he  knew  the  sort  of  reports  which  would 
best  please  his  countryman  and  employer.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  the  First  Consul — 
"  With  only  6000  men  you  may  restore  that  coun- 
try to  the  French  republic !  so  thoroughly  are  the 
English  detested  there.  Your  name  alone  pro- 
cured me  honour  and  protection  every  where ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  General  Stuart,  ike  representative 
of  his  British  majesty ,  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
Turks  to  assassinate  me.''  The  report  contained 
sundry  other  calumnies  and  gross  insults  directed 
against  British  officers  in  the  Levant,  and  aeainst 
their  government  at  home;  and  ended  with  the 

*  Ban!  tar  lei  Avantagee  i  rvttrer  de  Coloolcf  NotiyeUe%  p«r  1 
atoyen  C.  M.  Talleyrand. 
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indmation  that  the  VenetiaiiB  and  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  islands  would  rise  and  declare  for  the 
French  on  the  first  fevourable  opportunity.  As  by 
this  time  Bonaparte  despaired  of  being  able  to  pro- 
long the  peace  to  the  term  he  had  originally  wished, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  nuiritime  war,  he 
published,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1803,  the 
whole  of  Sebasdani's  report  in  the  *  Moniteur.' 
By  this  step,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
in  an  excess  of  rage  at  the  free  strictures  made 
upon  him  by  the  English  press,  he  disclosed 
to  the  world  the  real  objects  of  his  countryman's 
mission  .to  the  East ;  and  irritated,  iiwulted, 
and  alarmed  other  powers  besides  England. 
When  our  government  complained  to  his  am- 
bassador at  London,  that  functionary  mentioned 
the  attacks  of  our  newspapers,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  recently  published  account  of  the  English 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  Bonaparte  was  accused 
of  cold-blooded  butcheries  and  poisonings  on  lus 
retreat  from  Acre.*    But  there  was  a  wide  difier- 

*  Sir  Bol)ert  Wilson  had  been  the  first  to  tell  publiely  in  Europe  the 
■toiy  of  Ihe  ftieilade  of  tha  Torkiah  priionen  at  Jaflk,  and  of  the 
dragging  with  opium  the  French  Mtldiez*  who  wen  aiek  of  the 
plague.  Of  tlie  maasaere  thexe  never  wai  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
(esoept  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveUer),  the  only  dil- 
lerence  being  as  to  the  number  of  the  irietinia,  or  whether  1500  or 
9000  and  more  Turks  and  Arnauts  were  fliailaded  in  oold  blood,  two 
dmft  n/Ur  their  surrender,  behind  the  land-hills  of  Jaflh,  wtiera  the 
wUtening  bones  of  maiiy  of  them  are  still  visible.  Bonaparte  himself 
admitted  this  horrible  deed.  Justifying  it  by  pleadtaig  that,  in  the  re- 
dueed  slate  of  his  arm  v,  he  could  not  spare  men  to  guard  so  many  pvi' 
and  that,  as  tnese  Turks  and  Arnants  had  broken  the  ' 


granted  to  them  after  the  batUe  of  El  Arish,  heoonld  not  trust  them  on 
thehr  parole,  or  take  their  promise  not  again  to  serve  in  this  war.  [Simi- 
lar paroles  had  been  soandalouslv  broken  by  the  French  soldiery  ttom 
the  very>oginning  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  it  was  notorious  thM 
they  contlnaed  to  be  broken  bXL  through  Bonaparte's  consulate  and 
empire.]  To  this  detenoe  of  ihe  massacre  the  following  good  and  brief 
answer  nas  been  given  :^"  He  could  not  poeslbly  have  reoognised  in 
every  one  of  these  victims  an  individual  who  had  already  given  and 
broken  his  parole.  If  he  did,  slUlthat  would  not  avail  him.  The  men 
surrendered  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  general  has  a  right  to  see 
men  abandon  the  means  of  defence,  and  then— after  the  lapse  of  two 
days  too  1— inflict  on  them  the  wont  fkte  tiuu  could  have  befallen 
them  had  they  held  oni.  The  only  remaining  plea  is  that  of  expe- 
dienoy ;  and  it  is  one  upon  which  many  a  retail  as  well  as  wholesale 
murderer  might  Justify  his  crime."— XmUoH,  Hitt.  of  NapUttm  Bo- 
MMorte. 

No  point  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte  has  been  mon  vehemently  de- 
bated than  that  of  his  poisoning  his  own  people.  Some  of  his  parti- 
sans have  denied  it  altogether,  but  others  huve  satisfied  themselves 
with  reducing  tha  number  of  victims  from  sixty  or  a  hundred  to  ten, 
or  eight,  or  six,  or  three;  and  with  JustifVing  the  deed  as  a  merciful 
dispensation,  inasmuch  as  it  abbreviated  Uie  sufleringi  of  a  few  whose 
disease  was  hopeless,  and  tended  to  prevent  the  horrible  contagion  tnm 
mreading.  When  talking  awt  the  events  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena, 
mnaparte  allowed  that  a  consultation  had  been  held  at  JaBk  with 
Deagenettes,  the  chief  surgeon,  in  which  poison  was  spoken  of,  and 
the  question  put  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  shorten 
the  Builbriugs  of  the  plague  patients,  and  preaerve  them  from  the 
Turks,  into'whoee  hands  they  must  fall,  by  administeriug  copious 
doses  of  opium  to  them  ?  The  dethroned  emperor  even  argued  that  he 
should  have  been  Justifiable  in  administering  the  poison,  and  said 
that,  under  the  circumstaneea,  ho  would  have  advised  the  same  treat- 
ment for  liis  own  son,  and  demanded  it  for  himself.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  Dcsgenettes  had  replied  to  the  proposition  bv  saying  that 
**  his  business  was  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill ;"  and  he  left  it  to  be  im- 
plied that  the  poison  had  not  been  administered  at  all,  or  only  to  two 
or  three  individuals  who  were  nearly  at  the  last  gasp.  He  asserted 
that  the  entire  number  of  the  plague  patients  at  this  moment  did  not 
exceed  twenty ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  retreat,  every  possible 
care  was  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Such  was  his  exposition  of 
the  case  according  to  Las  Cases  and  other  favourable  reporters.  But 
before  this  time,  or  during  his  ttni  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bona- 
parte had  given  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  fkcts.  He  told 
Lord  Bbrington,  distinctly,  that  it  was  he.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
that  made  the  proposition  to  Deagenettes,  and  that  he  took  credit  for 
his  humanity  in  having  so  done.  He  dimiuished  the  number  of  pa- 
tients to  »evm  as  if  that  changed  the  character  of  the  erime;  and  he 
asserted  that  Desgenettes  njected  his  advic»— as  if  that  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  having  given  it.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not  the  only 
person  that  charged  General  Bonaparte  with  this  poisonhtg.  Two 
Frenchmen,  who  were  both  with  him  in  Egypt  (M.  Miot.  a  war  com- 
missary, and  M.  Martin,  one  of  the  savans,  or  a  member  of  the  oom- 
mlmbn  of  sciences  snd  arts),  told  the  same  terribte  story  a«  soon  as 


ence  between  the  cases :  in  England,  the  press  was 
free;  in  France,  it  was  fettered  and  manacled,  and, 
to  that  degree,  that  scarcely  a  line  of  which  Bona- 
parte or  his  police  disapproved  could  be  pablished 
in  any  journal.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  was  huA 
the  work  of  a  private  individual,  published  by  a 
bookseller;  whereiu  Sebastiani's  offensire  report 
was  an  official  paper,  sent  as  such  to  the  bead  of 
the  government  and  published  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self in  his  authorised  organ  and  official  gazette.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  revised  it  himself,  and  given 
it  more  pungency  before  sending  it  to  be  printed  ; 
but  it  signifies  little  whether  this  was  true  or  fiilse : 
it  was  enough,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  report 
had  appeared  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  It  was  true  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  was  dedicatedito  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  king  at  a 
lev^  by  the  author;    but,  in  England,  neither 

they  could  nMr  do  so,  or  as  soon  as  Bonaparte  was  ovnthrown. 
Miot  said  that,  though  he  eonld  not  say  he  had  any  otbw  positive 
proob  of  the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  except  the  innumerable  conversa- 
tions he  heard  in  the  arm v  (kt  eould  Aaee  had  no  wton  petittnr  ^le^^ 
wU9t$  he  had  hem  oae  of  tkote  who  admnirtered  the  poimm),  yet,  *'  if 


the  public  voice  could  be  believed,  it  was  a  fhct.  that  SMne  of  the 
wounded  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  a  great  part  of  ttie  rick  at  Jaffa,  pe- 
rished by  meiuM  of  the  medicines  which  were  administered  to  them.** 
Mimohetpomr  servir  d  tHistoire  det  JSxvMitioas  ea  Egypte  et  em  ^rie. 
n      ..      »....^   jg|^    Martin  says  tnat  Bonaparte,  ** nnable  to  re- 


move tne  immense  numoen  or  sick  ana  wounaea,  wucn  a  bloody  caege 
(that  of  Acre)  and  a  dreadfhl  disease  (the  plague)  had  aceumnlated  m 
Jattk,  nmposed  to  Dosgenettes  to  administer  poison  in  the  shape  of 
medicine ;"  and  that  "  Desseuettes  shrunk  with  homw  ttom  this 
proposition,  but  Bonaparte  thereupon  addressed  himself  to  aa  ialb> 
rior  ofioer  of  the  medieal  department,  and  by  his  meana  perpctnled 
the  crime."— Futoire  de  tSnedi^um'dBgypte,  Sir  Robert  WUsoo, 
who  related  the  ikct  n]»on  the  aotaority  of  French  oflSeeis  and 
aoldien  (they  mentioned  it  as  a  thing  notoriou  ^  in  the  whole  Fresieh 
army),  who  called  upon  tlie  savans,  the  members  of  the  Institute  at 
Oahro,  to  contradict  him  if  they  oould.  said  that,  Aram  mote  eosiadsB- 
tial  souroea  of  information,  he  knew  that,  by  persevering.  Bonaparte 
found  an  apothecary  who  consented  to  become  his  agent  and  to  admi- 
nister the  poison  to  the  siek;  that  in  afew  hours  580  soldiers  porlahod 
by  opium ;  and  that  the  apothecary  afterwards  unequivocuhr  con- 
fessed the  foet.  We  know  outselvee,  from  private  aonrass  of  Inronsn* 
tion,  that  Munt,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  Naplea.  coafesand  his 
belief  that  some  scores  of  plague  stricken  soldiers  had  beea  die- 
patched  in  this  manner;  and  stated  tliat  the  same  belief,  bat  cm> 
bracing  a  greater  number  of  victims,was  common  among  the  solditfy 
in  Egypt  A  trustworthy  Italian,  Francesco  Cavaliero,  who  waa  in 
Bgypt  with  the  Freneh  armv,  and  who,  at  his  death  in  18i6,  left  a 
manuscript  Journal,  ftom  which  some  striking  extracts  were  given  in 
the  '  Penny  Magaaine,'  tells  us  that  on  the  retreat  from  Syria  tka  saf- 
forings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  terrible  in  the  extrmnc;  thai^ 
in  their  deplorable  condition,  many  of  the  soldiers  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  by  placing  the  muisles  of  their  muskets  under  tlieir  cbins, 
and  letting  them  off  with  their  toes ;  that  no  assistance  was  given 
to  Uiese  sick  and  wounded  \  and  that,  "  at  length,  it  was  repoaled 
that  Bonaparte  had  ordered  some  drugs  to  be  given  to  the  wl  aad 
wounded,  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence.*'  And  the  Italian  hereto 
subjoins  one  of  the  most  striking  anecdotes  told  any  where  or  by  any 
one  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :— "  The  troopa  upbmided  him  fo*  this 
with  most  bitter  language,  renreaentin^  the  men  as  dying  in  rrmio 

auence  of  this  cruel  order,  ana  exclaiming, '  Shoot  the  tyrant !  Shoot 
le  Corsican  rebel  I  *  with  many  otiier  abusive  words;  but  he.  with 
the  utmost  fortitude,  listened  to  their  reproaches,  and  answered  than 
coolly  in  the  following  words :— '  For  shame  I  for  shame  1  You  aie 
too  many  to  assassinate  me,  and  too  few  to  intimidate  me  1 '  (Fesn 
etet  trap  poer  me  Uier,  et  tritp  pea  poor  m'tatisitdsr /)  The  soldiers  ex- 
claimed, with  astonishment,  '  What  courage  the  fbllow  has  gotl ' 
(Qmel  eaarage  a  o$  —  M).  And  so  nothina  happened  to  him.**— 
Peaay  Uaaazime,  vol.  vi.  Fhinoeseo  Gavauero  s  manuscript  faeee 
evidence  of  its  perfbet  genuinenem ;  and  the  veracity  and  gensiml  le- 
spectability  of  the  manTi  character  were  ascertained  before  the  papen 
he  left  were  used.  After  leaving  Egypt,  Franceaeo  went  to  MiUta, 
and  txom  Malta  to  England^jrhere  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Ad- 
miral Bisset;  then  into  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's;  and  Anally,  aa  steward, 
into  that  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  when  his  loidsliip  oommandcd  the 
Channel  ileet  Aa  admiral's  steward,  he  had  the  opportunity  at 
showing  much  attention  to  Bonaparte  wlun  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
*  Bellerophon  ;*  and  he  received  from  the  ikllen  emperor,  on  his  de- 
parture for  St.  Helena,  a  strong  expression  of  thanks,  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  Lord  Keith's  death,  he  entered 
the  service  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington's  brother.  Lord  Marybonmgfa. 
Angry  reports  had  probably  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  vietams ; 
tiie  crime  itself,  horrible  as  it  is,  may,  considering  all  tiie  ettciim- 
stanoes,  and  comparing  it  with  other  deeds  of  the  same  man,  sink  into 
insigniAcanoe ;  but  we  ownnot  agree  with  some  recent  English  wrilersu 
who  seem  to  consider  all  the  facts  of  the  case  as  dispcoM. 
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the  dedication  nor  such  presentation  coold  render 
the  sovereign  or  government  responsible  for  its 
contents.  In  order  to  establish  such  responsibility 
the  press  of  England  ought  to  have  been  enslayed, 
and  the  expression  of  private  opinion  suppressed, 
as  in  France.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  attack 
on  our  national  honour  and  on  the  spotless  cha- 
racter of  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  ambitious  views  and  fixed  intentionsy 
that  incensed  our  government  and  people  at  Se- 
bestiani's  published  report  The  tone,  too,  of  that 
document  harmonized  perfectly  with  many  overt 
acts  and  political  aggrandizements  already  accom- 
plished. By  deeds  as  well  as  by  words  the  First 
Consul  had  proved  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  give  him  a  trial  were  making  a  very  useless 
and  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  only  treaty 
he  consulted  was  his  own  ambition  and  absolute 
will.  The  erecting  himself  President  of  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  between  the  signing  of  the  preli- 
minaries and  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  peace, 
had  been  overlooked  or  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pacific  experiment  It 
had,  however,  been  understood  at  Amiens,  and  an 
express  promise  and  pledge  to  that  effect  had  been 
given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  that 
Piedmont  should  neither  be  united  to  the  so-called 
republic  in  Italy,  nor  incorporated  with  France, 
but  be  left,  with  some  slight  clipping,  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  of  Sardinia.  It  was  equally  under- 
stood that  France,  which  had  been  allowed  all  the 
benefits  of  the  uti  possidetis  principle,  should  remain 
content  with  what  she  had,  nor  attempt  any  new 
incorporations  or  annexations  of  territory  either 
beyond  the  Alps  or  elsewhere.  Yet,  because  the 
young  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  take  up  that 
wild  scheme  of  Indian  conquest  to  be  made  jointly 
by  France  and  Russia,  which  had  been  entertained 
by  his  father,  and  declined  concurring  in  other 
hostile  views  against  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Bo* 
naparte,  after  sundry  encroachments  and  stretches 
of  power  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  and  in  that  other 
puppet-state  the  Batavian  republic,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Elba  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Naples  and  Tuscany ;  seized  upon  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  finally,  by  a  Senatus  Consultum,  dated 
September  2nd,  1802,  annexed  and  incorporated  the 
whole  of  Piedmont  with  France ;  and,  moving  the 
old  landmarks,  divided  it,  in  the  rigid  mathema- 
tical manner,  into  six  departments — ^Po,  Dora, 
Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro.  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
the  original  member  of  the  coalition  of  sovereigns, 
had  died  broken  hearted  in  11196:  his  successor. 
Carlo  Emanuele,  had  been  compelled  by  the 
French,  and  his  own  republican-disposed  subjects, 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  and  to  retire  with  all 
his  family  to  the  rude  island  of  Sardinia  in  1798. 
As  soon  as  the  then  impassable  sea  was  placed  be- 
tween this  sovereign  and  his  oppressors,  and  he 
y^aa  doubly  safe  in  the  midst  of  the  brave  Sards, 
he  put  forth  a  simple  and  touching,  yet  spirited 
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protest.  Shortly  after  he  voluntarily  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  younger  brother,  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
who  was  now  ruling,  not  unwisely  or  unpatriot- 
ically,  in  Sardinia,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  dominions  of  his  ancient  House,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  But,  as  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Savoyard  and  Piedmontese 
nobility,  either  anxious  to  escape  from  the  inso- 
lence and  oppressions  of  the  French  and  the  repub- 
lican party  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  to  prove 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  princes,  had 
followed  the  exiled  family  into  the  island,  and  as 
industry  and  civilization  were  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
balking  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  the  court  remained  crowded  and  miserably 
poor — so  poor,  for  vears,  that  the  noblest  were 
obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  in  patched  coats, 
and  the  royal  family  itself  must  have  been  reduced 
to  absolute  privations  if  it  had  not  been  for  grants 
of  money  made  by  England.  Nor  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  to  respect  this  last  asylum 
(except  the  grave)  of  royalty  and  wretchedness. 
**  Sardinia,"  said  Bonaparte,  *'  produces  the  best 
bread  in  the  world : — Sardinia  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and,  like  Corsica,  must^ 
naturally,  be  ours.''  Emissaries  and  propagandists 
were  thrown  into  Cagliari  to  work  upon  tne  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  tempt  them  with  prospects  of 
the  advantages  and  honours  to  be  derived  from  an 
incorporation  with  the  French  republic ;  and  more 
than  once  these  agents  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
exciting  dangerous  insurrections.  From  Cape 
Bonifazio  to  the  northern  point  of  Sardinia  was 
but  a  step :  alert  Corsicans,  happy  to  gratify  their 
old  feuds  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  were  con- 
stantly traversing  the  narrow  strait,  landing  on  the 
Sardinian  coast,  plundering  or  destroying. 

The  French  troops  had  never  been  entirely  with- 
drawn from  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year  a  fresh  army  was  marched  into 
the  Cantons.  The  constitution  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  Directory,  and  the  dissensions  and 
feuds  which  French  intrigue  had  promoted,  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  that  tranquil  and  once  happy 
country  into  a  most  stormy  and  unhappy  condition; 
had  broken  up  nearly  all  respect  for  old  institu- 
tions, had  set  the  peasantry  and  burghers  in  hostile 
array  against  the  aristocracy,  and  then  in  some 
parts  the  peasants  against  the  burghers  and  the 
burghers  against  the  peasants;  had  destroyed 
nearly  all  old  connexions,  and,  by  the  madness  of 
political  faction,  had  up-rooted  domestic  ajflPections 
and  dissolved  family  ties,  frequently  setting  the 
nearest  relatives  in  deadly  hostility  to  one  another. 
Many  collisions  took  place,  and  not  a  little  blood 
was  spilt.  At  the  same  time  the  established  pro- 
visional government  refused  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Yalais,  which  Bonaparte 
wanted  for  his  projected  military  road  over  the 
Simplon.  In  the  month  of  October  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  trusty  aide-de-camp  Rapp  to  Bern,  to 
offer  to  the  distracted  Cantons  his  mediation  for 
the  settlement  of  all  their  differences ;  and  at  the 
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■ame  time  he  ordered  General  Ney  to  be  at  liand 
to  enforce  obedience  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Thus 
backed  by  Ney'a  grenadiera  and  dragoons,  Rapp 
delivered  a  letter  which  told  the  Swiss  magnates 
and  legislators  that  they  must  submit  to  wlmtever 
terms  the  self-elected  mediator  might  choose  to 
propose.  '*If  you  are  left  longer  to  yourselves," 
said  the  First  Consul,  ^'  you  will  go  on  killing  each 
other  for  years,  and  perhaps  without  any  chance  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  after  all.  I  must 
mediate  between  you,  but  I  expect  that  my  media- 
tion shall  be  final,  and  that  you  will  accept  it  as  a 
new  benefit  of  the  Providence  which,  in  ue  midst 
of  so  many  vicissitudes,  still  watohes  over  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  nation."  He  recommended,  or 
rather  commanded  them  to  send  deputies  to  Paris, 
in  order  that  they  might  agree  with  him  as  to  par- 
ticular measures.  The  democratic  party  readily 
accepted  the  proffered  mediation ;  the  aristocratic 
party,  despite  of  Ney  and  his  army,  who  were 
marching  on  Bern,  showed  considerable  reluctance; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  send  Aloys  Reding  with 
other  deputies  from  their  own  body  to  Parb,  and 
eventually  to  submit  to  the  law  dictated  in  the 
Tuileries.  It  is  true  that  Bonaparte,  who  now 
added  '*  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League"  to  his 
other  titles,  displayed  more  moderation  and  at  the 
same  time  infinitely  more  political  wisdom  in  this 
matter  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  sort;  but 
his  modus  operandi  was  worse  than  an  insult  to 
Austria,  the  close  neighbour  of  Switzerland,  and 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  who  had  each  as 
good  a  right  to  mediate  as  he  had ;  the  march  of 
Ney's  army  was  a  direct  and  glaring  attack  on  that 
Swiss  independence  which  he  had  engaged  to  re- 
spect ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  forced  the  federal 
government  to  agree  to  mamtain  a  body  of  16,000 
men  in  his  service,  as  they  had  formerly  done  for 
the  service  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  and  he  retained 
Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Directors,  at  the  same  time  separating 
from  Bern  the  whole  of  the  Valais,  which  country 
was  not  long  after  incorporated  with  France.  In 
his  discussions  with  the  Swiss  deputies,  who  were 
summoned  when  he  wanted  them  to  the  Tuileries 
like  lackeys,  he  gave  vent  to  sundry  expressions 
which  must  have  humbled  their  national  pride 
(that  pride  without  which  there  is  no  nation 
worthy  of  the  name)  as  much  as  they  irritated  or 
were  proper  to  irritate  the  other  states  and  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  "I  never  thought,"  said  he 
(intimating  by  so  saying  that  he  could  do  it  if  he 
would),  "  of  uniting  you  to  France,  for  you  are  too 
poor  to  bear  the  charges  which  the  French  are 
obliged  to  sustain.  This  mediation  in  your  affairs 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  me  to  give  constitiUioiu  to  a  country 
widch  I  know  very  imperfectly.  Should  my  ap- 
pearance on  vour  stage  prove  unsuccessful  I  should 

be  hissed,  which  is  a  thing  I  do  not  like. 

But  all  Europe  expects  France  to  setde  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  for  it  is  now  acknowledged  by 
Europe  that  Switzerland,  as  wdl  as  ItJy  and 


Holland,  is  at  the  disposal  of  France.''*  But 
neither  by  England  nor  by  Austria  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact  accompanied  by  any 
recognition  of  the  right,  and  this  last  pretension  of 
the  First  0)nsul  was  in  itself  quite  enough  to  rend 
the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Another  grand  provocative  to  the  rupture  was 
the  fierce  and  systematized  hostility  of  Bon^wrte 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  whidi,  inatead 
of  being  allowed  through  the  return  of  peace  to 
flow  in  its  old  channels,  was  actually  more  im- 
peded and  hampered  in  France  and  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  French  held  sway  than  it  had  been 
during  the  war. 

While  the  First  Consul  was  making  every  month 
or  week  some  new  encroachment,  or  advancing 
some  new  claim ;  while  he  was  every  day  depart- 
ing, if  not  from  the  strict  letter,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  pretended  to  bind  Eng- 
land to  tiie  strict  observance  of  every  article  in 
that  treaty  which  was  against  her,  and  insisted  on 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Malta,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  of  every  place  she  had  agreed  to 
restore.  The  final  rupture  came  a  few  months 
later,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  world  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1802  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  an  experiment  which  had  failed,  and  that  re- 
course would  soon  be  had  once  more  to  the  ultima 
roA'o— cannons,  muskets,  and  bayonets. 

The  newly  returned  Imperial  parliament  assem- 
bled as  early  as  the  16th  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Abbot  was  unanimously  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  renewal  of  the  war 
was  at  least  probable,  his  majesty  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  his  sincere  desire  for  peace,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  that  sys- 
tem of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  were  connected  with  our  own  welfare,  and 
by  which  he  was  obliged  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  material  change  in  the  relative  condition 
and  strength  of  the  European  powers.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  all  those 
means  of  security  which  were  heat  calculated  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  Ministers  did  not, 
indeed,  admit  that  there  was  any  present  necessity 
for  recurring  to  arms;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  such  a  necessity  could  not  be  far  off; 
and,  like  Wilberforce,  the  greatest  lovers  of  peace 
were  chiefly  anxious  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  war  it 
might  appear  plainly  to  have  been  forced  upon  us, 
and  not  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of 
choice,  or  as  the  result  of  political  calculation.f 
Augmentations  both  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army 
were  proposed  by  ministers  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  secretary-at-war,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  rose 
to  move  the  army  estimates.  He  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large  had 
been  distinctiy  manifested;  that  those  feelings  were, 
that  we  should  preserve  the  peace  we  had  made»  ao 
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long  as  it  conld  be  preserved  with  honour ;  that 
we  should  overlook  insignificant  provocations,  and 
that  we  should  also  abstain  from  aggression  and 
from  irritating  language;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, and  to  resent  a  great  national  insult.  In  con- 
sonance with  this  feeling  of  the  country,  he  wished 
to  abstain  from  a  war  of  words  with  the  French 
government ;  but  to  be  at  every  moment  in  a  state 
of  preparation  against  any  evil  alternative.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  had  ac- 
quired that  dominion  over  the  opposite  shores  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  which  it  had  always  been 
the  object  of  British  statesmen  to  prevent  France 
was  now  possessed  of  all  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
all-powerful  in  Holland ;  she  was  mistress  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  the  Maese, 
and  of  the  Scheldt.  With  such  an  immense  in- 
crease of  sea-coast  and  of  naval  resources,  our  navy 
alone,  he  thought,  could  not  be  entirely  depended 
upon  for  the  protection  of  our  own  long  line  of 
coast  from  the  danger  of  invasion.  The  military 
force  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year  amounted  to  about  428,000  men,  without 
counting  national  guards  and  the  immense  bodies 
of  gendarmerie.  Such  being  the  state  of  military 
preparation  among  the  French,  and  such  their  in- 
creased means  of  attacking  our  coast,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  also  to  be  in  a  high  military  state  of  pre- 
paration. No  nation  could  look  for  the  continuance 
of  peace,  if  it  did  not  feel  a  proper  confidence  in 
its  own  means  of  defence  and  security.  He  stated 
the  force  of  regular  troops  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  129,000  men.  The  distri- 
bution intended  was  60,000  for  Gkeat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  30,000  for  the  West  India  plantations  and 
other  colonies,  and  the  rest  for  the  East  Indies. 
Including  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  there  would 
be  an  actual  force  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  200,000  men — a  for<Je  which,  he 
thought,  would  not  tempt  any  foreign  nation  to 
attack  us.  General  Tarleton,  and  others  who  had 
uniformlv  voted  against  the  late  war,  voted  with 
alacrity  tor  the  resolutions  now  proposed,  consider- 
ing the  increase  of  our  forces  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  country,  **  However 
great  are  the  horrors  of  war,''  said  Tarleton,  "  yet 
the  horrors  of  seeing  Bonaparte's  flae  on  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  his  politicu  principles  current  in 
this  country,  are  still  more  terrifying  to  me.'*  She- 
ridan, who  was  fallmg  away  from  the  Foxite  party, 
not  without  strong  suspicions  of  interested  motives, 
blazed  forth  most  patriotically  and  eloquently.  He 
regretted  that  any  member  of  opposition  should 
make  allusion  to  the  supposed  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  Mr.  Addington  and  his  colleagues  for  the  high 
offices  in  government  in  which  they  were  now 
placed.  It  was  not  wise  to  hint  to  the  world  that 
we  had  an  incompetent  government ;  he  thought 
there  never  was  a  crisis  in  which  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary for  public  men  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
England  that  they  were  above  all  party  feeling,  all 
party  distinctions,  and  superior  to  any  petty  scram- 


ble for  places,  profit,  or  power.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  case  of  Switzerland  as  a  glaring  proof  of  the 
all-domineering  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  French 
government  A  power  capable  of  such  unpro- 
voked aggression  and  of  such  perfidy  was  a  power 
to  be  strictly  watched.  If  the  might  of  France  was 
not  greater  now  than  in  June  last,  when  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  her  mischievous  disposition 
certainly  appeared  much  greater,  and  evidence  had 
been  accumulated  to  show  how  she  used  that 
might.  The  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France  must 
now  be  principally  directed  against  this  country. 
Prussia  was  at  his  beck,  Italy  his  vassal,  Spain  at 
his  nod,  Portugal  at  his  foot,  Holland  in  his  grasp, 
and  Turkey  in  his  toils.  What  object  then  re- 
mained for  his  devouring  ambition  greater  than  or 
equal  to  the  conquest  or  destruction  of  England? 
^'This  is  the  first  vision  that  breaks  on  the  French 
Consul  through  the  gleam  of  the  morning :  this  is 
his  last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  may 
address  it,  whether  to  Jnpiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to 
the  Goddess  of  Battles  or  to  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son." Fox  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  apologist  of  France,  but  contended  that 
small  peace  establishments  were  better  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  than  large  ones.  He  affirmed 
that  it  was  our  continental  connexions,  and  not  our 
self-defence,  which  first  introduced  the  idea  of  large 
standing  armies  into  this  country;  he  deprecated 
the  expense  to  which  the  proposed  increase  of  our 
forces  must  lead ;  and  he  concluded  with  something 
very  like  a  compliment  to  his  late  host  Bonaparte 
by  saying,  that  for  his  part,  he  saw  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  the  ruler  of  France, 
having  acquired  great  glory  for  himself  in  war, 
should  now  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  peace,  and 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  country.  Wind- 
ham, with  great  warmth,  declared  his  conviction 
that  from  the  first  day  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Fox  had  always  been  the 
apologist,  and  often  the  eulogist  of  France ;  that 
at  this  very  day  he  looked  upon  that  revolution 
with  affection,  and  kept  all  its  enormities  out  of 
sight.  In  the  end  the  government  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  number 
of  men  for  the  navy  had  been  previously  fixed  at 
50,000. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  a  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  frauds  and  abuses  in 
the  several  naval  departments,  and  for  the  better 
conducting  the  business  of  those  departments  in 
future,  having  been  carried  by  the  government 
through  the  Commons,  had  been  broueht  up  to 
the  Lords,  when,  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  the  measure  was  supported  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, who  was  no  orator,  and,  through  other  defi- 
ciencies, but  little  qualified  to  be  a  legislator. 
His  lordship,  in  a  short  speech,  pointed  out  the 
intolerable  difficulties  that  naval  men  encountered 
in  getting  their  prize-money  paid  to  them;  but 
there  were  other  frauds  and  abuses  which  robbed 
the  country  and  injured  the  health  of  the  seamen, 
which  were  very  notorious,  but  of  which  he  took 
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no  notice.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  delicate 
regard  for  the  safety  and  conscience  of  the  em- 
ploytU  of  government,  hoped  that  in  the  bill  there 
would  be  no  departure  from  that  principle  of  law 
by  which  no  man  is  compelled  to  criminate  him- 
self. After  an  amendment  had  been  agreed  to, 
expressly  to  protect  persons  from  the  necessity  of 
criminating  themselves,  the  bill  was  passed.  Navy 
commissioners  were,  in  consequence,  appointed ; 
but  most  of  the  expensive  and  disgraceAil  abuses 
continued  nevertheless,  or  were  subjected  to  but 
slight  and  insufficient  checks.  The  new  function- 
aries owed  their  appointments  to  parliamentary  in- 
terest; and,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  per- 
sons who  could  best  command  that  interest  were 
the  worst  qualified  for  the  places.  There  was  less 
deliberate  dishonesty  than  incapacity  or  unfitness : 
the  commissioners  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
rummage  among  biscuit-bags  and  casks  of  salt- 
beef  and  pork :  they  left  these  duties  to  the  imder 
functionaries  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  else- 
where, who  too  often  enriched  themselves  by  giving 
the  sailors  bad  provisions,  and  charging  govern- 
ment the  price  of  the  best.  The  way  in  which 
the  contracts  were  managed  seems  to  have  been 
no  mystery  except  to  the  government  itself.  No 
other  business  of  importance  was  transacted  before 
the  Christmas  recess. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government  was  discovered  and 
announced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  rather 
more  suspicion  and  alarm  than  the  nature  of  the 
plot  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  it 
seem  to  have  justified.  It  was  headed  by  Colonel 
Edward  Marcus  Despard,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
once  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  whose  head  had  since  been  turned  by 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  and  some 
of  the  wild  political  societies  at  home.  The  ver- 
tigo was  first  prepared  by  his  disappointment  in 
the  hope  of  that  promotion  in  his  profession  to 
which  he  considered  himself  entitled  by  his  ser- 
yices  and  abilities,  and  by  the  refusal  or  delay  of 
government  to  liquidate  some  claims  which  he 
made  upon  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
well  connected  in  that  country.  His  intemperate 
language,  his  close  connexion  with  some  of  the 
dubs,  and  perhaps  some  revelations  made  by  spies 
and  informers,  drew  down  upon  him  the  suspicions 
of  a  ministry  which  was  exceedingly  suspicious, 
and  which  was  armed  with  the  formidable  powers 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  In  the  year  1799  or  1800  he  had  been  ar- 
rested on  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  and  had  lain  for  many  months  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  which,  unhappily,  contained  a  good 
many  more  state  prisoners  at  Uie  same  time,  and 
which  had  acquired  among  a  portion  of  the  people 
the  odious  name  of  the  English  Bastille.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  or  as  soon  as  the  Suspension  Act 
was  allowed  to  expire,  he  had  been  enlarged  with- 
out having  undergone  any  trial  or  even  any  public 
examination.    Tieatment  like  this  was  calculated 
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to  convert  discontent  into  disaffection,  and  a  mania 
for  a  visionary  reform  into  plotting  and  absolute 
treason.  On  the  18tb  of  November,  two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Sir  Richard  Foid, 
a  magistrate,  issued  a  warrant,  and  a  strong  puty 
of  the  London,  Surrey,  and  Kent  patrols  proceed 
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to  a  low  public-house  in  Oakky-street,  Lambeth, 
nearly  opposite  the  Asylum,  where  they  found 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty-two  other  individuals, 
mechanics,  day-labourers,  and  common  soldiers, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  English,  but  chiefly  Irish,  who 
were  all  taken  into  custody,  without  making  aiiy 
attempt  at  resistance.  On  Uie  following  morning 
they  were  all  examined  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates at  Union  Hall.  They  alleged  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  surprised  they  were  met  as  a 
club  for  inuocent  recreation.  The  examination 
lasted  eight  hours.  One  of  the  soldiers,  upon 
whose  information  the  warrant  was  issued,  and 
another  man,  were  liberated,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  committed.  In  the  afternoon  Despard, 
very  heavily  ironed,  was  carried  to  the  Home-office, 
where  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers  were  as- 
sembled. After  undergoing  a  long  private  exam- 
ination, during  which  his  unhappy  wife  implored 
in  vain  to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  he  was  carried 
back  to  Newgate  verv  strongly  guarded.  It  was 
observed  that  he  was  handcuffed  as  well  as  ironed, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  irons 
he  walked  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  very  silent  and  composed  in  his  manner. 
He  underwent  a  second  examination  before  the 
privy  coimcil,  and  was  then  fully  committed  to 
Newgate,  expressly  charged  with  conspiring  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  and  with  having 
seduced  some  of  his  majesty's  guards  from  their 
duty.  A  few  days  after  this,  fifteen  more  persona 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  different  prisons 
in  the  capital,  all  charged  with  treason  or  misprision 
of  treason. 

A.  n.  1803.  Qn  the  7th  of  February  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Surrey  Sesaicms 
House,  Newington,  before  a  special  commission,  of 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bendi 
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(Lord  EUenborough)  was  principal.*  The  caae 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Ten- 
terdeu),  and  then  the  attorney-general,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  addressed  the  jury.  He  stated 
that  in  the  preceding  spring,  when  a  detachment 
of  the  guards  return^  from  Chatham,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  overturning  the  government,  and  a 
society  established  for  what  was  termed  the  exten- 
sion of  liberty,  of  which  society  two  of  the  men  at 
the  bar,  John  Francis  and  John  Wood,  had  been 
very  active  members,  having  frequently  attempted 
to  seduce  soldiers  to  join  the  association,  and 
having  administered  unlawful  oaths  to  those  who 
yielded;  that  among  other  soldiers  these  two  men 
had  seduced  two  guardsmen,  named  Blades  and 
Windsor,  giving  them  at  the  time  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  secret  oath  of  the  Liberty  Extension 
Society  in  order  that  they  might  make  proselytes 
in  their  turn  and  administer  the  oath  to  them; 
that  Windsor  soon  after^  becoming  dissatisfied, 
gave  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  a  Mr.  Bow- 
nas,  and  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  oath;  that 
*'  this  gentleman  "  (that  is,  Bownas,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  been  a  regular  spy  for  govern- 
ment) advised  him  (Windsor)  to  wear  the  mask 
and  continue  a  member  of  the  society,  to  that  ke 
might  learn  whether  any  persons  of  consequence 
V)ere  engaged  in  it.  The  attorney-general  then 
produced  and  read  a  copy  of  the  oath,  copies  of 
which  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of  several 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.f  He  commented  on 
different  passages  in  the  oath,  wiUi  the  view  of 
showing  that  it  would  bear  only  a  treasonable  con- 
struction. Next,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  about 
the  middle  of  last  summer  the  conspirators  began 
to  think  it  dangerous  to  meet  always  at  the  same 
place,  and  therefore  went,  to  avoid  suspicion,  to 
different  public-houses  in  Windmill-street,  Oxford- 
street,  St.  Giles's,  Hatton  Garden,  Whitechapel, 
round  about  the  Tower,  and  over  the  water  in 
Lambeth.  That  at  these  meetings  soldiers  were 
invited  and  treated  with  meat  and  drink;  and 
toasts  were  given  such  as  "  The  Cause  of  Liberty," 
"  Extension  of  Rights,"  "France  for  our  model." 
That  they  gradually  became  more  audacious,  some 
of  them  proposing  a  day  for  attacking  the  Tower ; 
and  that  the  great  blow  was  to  have  been  struck 
on  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  it  was 
thought  the  king  would  open  parliament  in  person.} 
That  on  Friday,  the  12th,  Thomas  Broughton,  one 

*  Seijnnt  Best  and  Mr.  Gunwy  were  oouiimI  for  Detpaid  i  and 
M«KTs.  JekyU  and  Hovell  were,  ai  the  reqaeit  of  the  otherj>riaooeta. 
aaaigned  as  their  oouiuel  by  the  court. 

t  The  oath  was  printed  on  cards,  with  a  preamble  stating  the  ob- 
jects of  the  seeretsodety  ray  briefly  :-<-"  Constitutional  independence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I  Eoualization  and  extension  of  rights ! 
An  ample  provision  for  the  Ihmitiea  of  thoM  heroes  who  Ikll  in  the 
contest  I  A  liberal  reward  to  all  who  exert  themseWes  in  the  cause  of 
the  people  I  These  are  the  objects  tot  which  we  unite ;  and  we  swear 
nenor  to  separate  until  we  have  obtained  them  I'*  The  form  of  the 
oath  was, ''  In  the  awftd  presence  of  Almighty  God.  I,  A.  B.,  volun- 
tarily declare,  that  I  will  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  recover  those 
Tighia  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  eonfinrrad  upon  his  creatures : 
and  that  neither  fear,  hope*  nor  reward  shall  prevail  npon  me  to  di- 
Tolge  the  secrets  of  the  soelety,  or  to  give  evidence  acainst  a  member 
of  this  or  any  other  sode^  of  a  iimilar  kind.    So  help  me  God !'  * 

%  Parliament  met  on  the  16th ;  but,  on  account  of  the  preliminaiT 
hnihiiais  InoideBtal  to  a  new  House  of  Commons,  hit  m^lealy  did  not 
go  down  to  delivtr  hit  opening  apwch  onm  the  slBd. 


of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  members  to  go 
to  the  *  Flying  Horse '  public-house,  at  Newington, 
where  they  would  meet  a  nice  man ;  that  this  nice 
man  proved  to  be  Colonel  Despard ;  that  at  the 
*"  Flying  Horse '  consultations  were  held  as  to  the 
best  means  of  seizing  the  Tower  and  intercepting 
the  king ;  that  Broughton,  a  soldier,  suggested  the 
idea  of  shooting  the  king's  horses,  as  Sie  coach 
must  then  be  stopped,  and  that,  upon  another  of 
the  conspirators  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
they  would  be  cut  down  by  the  life-guards,  Des- 
pard exclaimed-***  If  nobody  else  will  do  it,  I  my- 
self will  \  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  my 
heart  is  callous."  The  attorney-general  then  ad- 
mitted that  government  was  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  people,  but  would  not  interfere 
while  danger  was  at  a  distance.  He  said  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Despard,  all  the  individuals 
implicated  were  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  evidence  produced  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  plot  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd 
kind,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
substantiate  all  the  attorney-general's  charges,  if  it 
had  been  throughout  of  unexceptionable  credibility. 
A  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  Union  Hall,  who  had 
accompanied  the  police  patrols  to  the  arrest, 
stated  that  nothing  was  found  on  the  person  of 
Despard,  and  that  the  three  papers  or  cards  bearing 
the  oath,  &c.  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
in  the  public-house  where  they  were  assembled. 
The  police  officers  had  no  other  papers  to  produce, 
and  could  only  swear  that  the  cards  were  found  on 
the  floor  of  the  room.  Thomas  Windsor,  a  private 
in  the  guards  and  the  original  informer,  swore  that 
he  bad  received  some  papers  or  cards  like  those 
produced  from  John  Francis  in  March  last ;  that 
one  object  of  the  members  of  the  society  was  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  delates  to  be  sent  into  the 
country ;  that  the  society  was  divided  into  com- 
panies of  ten  men,  commanded  by  another  man 
who  bore  the  title  of  captain;  that  Francis  and 
another  person  named  Macnamara  assumed  the 
title  of  captain;  that  the  oldest  captain  of  ^Yt 
companies  took  the  command  of  those  five  com- 
panies, and  was  called  the  colonel  of  that  sub- 
divisicm ;  that  encouragements  were  given  to  gain 
as  many  converts  or  recruits  as  possible,  and  that 
the  cards  were  to  be  distributed  through  the  country 
for  that  purpose;  that  on  the  12th  of  November, 
when  he,  Thomas  Windsor,  met  Colonel  Despard 
at  the  *  Flying  Horse '  (which  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  him),  it  was  recommended  to  the 
colond  to  have  a  regular  organization  in  London, 
to  which  the  colonel  objected,  because  London  lay 
under  the  eye  of  government,  but  in  the  country 
a  regular  organization  was  necessary,  and  he  be- 
lieved already  general,  purticularly  at  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  adding 
that  now  was  the  moment  for  action ;  that  afler  these 
words  Colonel  Despard  said  that  the  attack  must 
be  made  upon  the  parliament-house ;  that  the  king 
must  be  put  to  death;  that  he  had  weighed  this 
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matter  well  and  that  his  heart  was  callous ;  that  after 
the  destmction  of  the  king  it  vras  proposed  that  the 
departure  of  the  mail-coaches  should  be  stopped,  as 
a  signal  to  the  people  in  the  country  that  the  revo- 
lution  had  taken  place  in  town.  That  he  had 
another  meeting  with  Colonel  Despard,  when  he 
(Windsor)  was  accompanied  by  Heron,  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  and  another  person ;  that  at  this 
second  meeting  Despard  said,  **  We  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  die  number  of  arms  in  the  Bank; 
there  are  only  600  stand  there,  and  thcr  have 
taken  the  hammers  out  to  render  them  useless,  bo 
that  they  must  be  apprised  of  our  intention  ;'*  that 
Despard  also  said  to  him  in  a  more  private  man* 
ner,  **  Windsor,  the  king  mutt  be  put  to  death  the 
day  he  goes  to  the  House,  and  then  the  people  will 
he  at  liberty  " — adding  that  if  no  one  else  woukl 
do  it,  he  would ;  and  that  it  was  debated  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  way  to  fire  the  great  gun  in 
the  park  at  his  Majesty's  coach.  Bownas,  to  whom 
this  Windsor  had  first  made  his  disclosures,  could 
only  prove  the  copy  of  the  objects  and  the  oath  of 
the  society  as  given  to  him  bv  the  said  Windtor. 
Blades^  a  private  in  the  guards,  deposed  that  his 
fellow-soldier  John  Wood,  now  one  of  the  prison- 
ers at  the  bar,  had  told  him  of  the  union  of  several 
gentlemen  who  had  determined  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent constitution  at  the  risk  of  their  liTes,  &c. ; 
that  the  executive  government  had  appointed 
Francis  to  be  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  na- 
tional guards ;  that  Macnamara  called  upon  Fran- 
cis to  point  out  three  colonels  and  one  artillery- 
officer,  and  that  Francis  pointed  out  him  (the  wit- 
ness) as  a  proper  man  to  be  a  colonel ;  that  at  a 
meeting,  wherein  it  was  arranged  that  the  promo- 
tion should  be  settled  and  the  commissions  deli- 
vered previous  to  the  attack  on  the  king,  Pendril, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  exclaimed,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  four  or  five  cowards  the  thing  would 
have  been  done  before  that  day— that  he  himself 
could  bring  1000  men  into  the  field — ^that  now,  if 
any  man  showed  symptoms  of  cowardice,  he  would 
hlow  out  his  brains-^that,  if  anybody  dared  to  be- 
tray the  secret,  that  man  should  have  a  dagger  in 
his  heart.  Blades  further  deposed  to  meeting  with 
Colonel  Despard  at  the  *  Oakley  Arms'  in  Lambeth, 
where  he  httrd  much  conversation  about  attacking 
the  king,  as  also  the  parliament-house,  and  of  then 
filing  away  for  the  TV)wer.  The  character  of  this 
witness  did  not  pass  well  through  the  ordeal  of 
croBS>examinstion ;  and  he  admitted  himself  that 
he  had  been  three  times  tried  by  court-martial  for 
desertion,  and  that  he  had  been  accused  of  theft 
besides.  Several  other  privates  in  the  guards,  ap- 
parently of  better  character  than  Blades,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  societies  for  over- 
turning the  government,  which,  under  the  name  of 
^  Free  and  £asv,'*  met  at  different  public-houses  ;* 
but  only  one  of  them  directly  implicated  Despard. 

*  Long  beCon  Uiit  Hbm,  Asd  down  to  the  praMst  day,  the  eom- 
noBtflt  naim  In  Loadoo  for  the  cootItUI  neetingi  of  neehaiilct  end 
other  workloff  people,  wee  and  to  bo  other  theo  **  Fiee  and  Eeey." 
Mad  poIUiet  may  have  beendiecuMed  at  aome  of  these  dnbe  or  neet- 
inp ;  bat  th«  •' FiM  ssd  BulM "  Mitber  wen  nor  aie  poUtioal  dobe. 


This  one  swore  that  the  oath  of  secrecy  was  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  Colonel  Despard  himsdf ;  that 
at  one  time  there  had  been  an  assemblage  near  the 
Tower,  but  that  the  plotters  were  immediately  dis- 
persed by  orders  from  Colonel  Despard ;  and  that 
at  another  meeting  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy had  drawn  their  bayonets  and  had  said 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  in  the  good  cause. 
One  John  Emblin,  a  journeyman  watchmaker, 
deposed  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  so- 
cie^  by  one  Ijander;  that  he  had  disapproved 
of  the  plans,  but  had  nevertheless  neither  revealed 
the  plot  nor  broken  with  the  conspirators;  that 
he  had  been  with  Blades  at  the  *  Flying  Horse,' 
and  had  there  met  Colonel  Despard,  who  informed 
him  that  a  spirited  efibrt  would  be  made  to  reco- 
ver that  liberty  which  the  people  had  lost,  that  a 
very  considerable  force  was  ready  to  come  forward, 
particularly  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  that  be 
(Despard)  had  heen  engaged  in  this  business  for 
two  years ;  and  further,  that  Colonel  Despard  had 
said,  **  I  have  travelled  twenty  miles  to-day,  and 
wherever  I  have  been  the  people  are  ripe  and 
anxious  for  the  attack.''  This  witness  also  deposed 
to  the  plan  for  shooting  the  king's  horses,  as  also 
to  conversations  about  seizing  the  Bank  and  the 
Tower ;  and  he  swore  that  Broughton,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  had  told  him  that  it  was  resolved  to  load 
the  great  gun  in  the  Park  with  four  balls  or  with 
chain-shot,  and  fire  at  the  king's  coach  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  House,  saying,  he  would  he 
d  d  if  that  would  not  send  him  to  Hell.  Such 
was  the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Serjeant  Best 
pleaded  for  Despard,  that  it  was  not  alone  by 
words  spoken  that  a  person  could  be  convicted  of 
high  treason;  that  words  did  not  constitute  an 
overt  act,  and  were  always  liable  to  serious  misin- 
terpretations. He  allowed  that  the  colonel  had 
attended  one  or  two  of  the  meetings,  but  urged 
that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  he  knew  those 
meetings  were  of  a  treasonable  nature,  or  that  he 
had  attended  them  with  treasonable  intentions.  He 
denied  that  the  printed  card  or  paper  containing 
the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  found  upon  the  floor  of  the 
tap-room  (where  it  might  have  been  placed  by  an 
informer  or  by  the  police),  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  Despard ;  and  he  reminded  the  jury 
that  there  was  no  testimony  to  show  that  Uie  pri- 
soner was,  in  any  shape,  connected  with  those 
printed  cards  which  had  been  distributed,  except 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  infamous  men  living. 
This  case,  he  said,  was  totally  unlike  any  which 
had  been  decided  since  the  revolution  of  1688 ; 
and,  being  in  itself  a  most  improbable  one,  it  the 
more  required  cogent  and  most  decisive  evidence 
from  the  lips  of  credible  witnesses.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  the  lowest 
description,  in  a  common  tap-room,  with  no  arms 
but  their  tobacco-pipes,  without  mind  or  intelli- 
gence, with  only  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
their  exchequer,  without  a  pike,  pistol,  or  rusty 
musket,  sitting  to  deliberate  how  to  seize  the 
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Tower,  which  was  defended  by  a  whole  bri^e  of 
guards,  to  seize  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  life- 
guards and  his  thronging  and  faithful  subjects,  and 
to  revolutionize  a  great  state.  He  argued  that  Co- 
lonel Despard,  a  gentleman,  a  veteran  officer, 
could  not  have  emburked  with  such  men  in  such 
wild  schemes,  unless  he  had  been  bereft  of  his 
reason.  He  dwelt  upon  the  former  high  character 
and  the  past  services  of  the  colonel,  who,  in  a  joint 
command  with  Lord  Nelson,  had  once  preserved 
a  valuable  colony  from  the  enemy.  He  could 
not  overlook  a  fact  so  notorious  as  the  colonel's 
long  confinement  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  nrison: 
it  was  known,  he  said,  that  the  colonel  had  been 
nupected  by  government ;  but,  though  he  had  long 
been  confined,  there  was  never  found  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him  to  go  before  a  grand  jury.  The 
first  witness  called  for  the  defence  was  the  gallant 
Nelson,  who,  in  energetic  language,  bore  honourable 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Despard :  they  had 
been,he  said,  on  the  Spanish  Main  together  in  1779; 
they  had  been  together  in  the  enemy's  trenches, 
they  had  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  assuredly,  he  was 
then  a  loyal  man  and  a  brave  officer.*  General 
Sir  Aluied  Clarke  and  Sir  £.  Nepean  declared 
that  they  had  always  considered  his  loyalty  as  un- 
doubted as  his  bravery,  and  that  he  had  returned 
from  service  with  the  highest  testimonials  to  his 
character.  Mr.  Gumey  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
particularly  by  exposing  the  infamous  characters 
of  the  two  soldiers  Windsor  and  Blades,  and  the 
discrepancies  in  their  stories.  Despard  declined 
saying  anything  in  his  own  behalf.  The  solicitor- 
general,  Mr.  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  replied  on 
the  part  of  the  crown ;  Lord  Ellenborough  summed 
up  the  evidence ;  the  jury,  after  half  an  hour's 
deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  but  re- 
commended the  prisoner  to  merqr. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  9th  of  February,  tnrelve  of 
the  other  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  same  bar. 
The  evidence  brought  forward  was  nearly  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  trial.  The  trial  lasted  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  it  was  past  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  ere  Lord  Ellenborough  finished 
summing  up.  The  jury  then  retired,  and  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  eight  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  John  Wood,  Thomas  Broughton, 
John  Francis,  William  Lander,  John  Macnamara, 
and  four  others  of  the  prisoners,  but  recommended 
three  of  them  to  mercy.  Those  who  were  acquit* 
ted  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Despard  was  placed 
at  the  bar  in  front  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  to 

•  In  April,  1779,  Nelfloo.  who  had  jnik  ben  oitdc  pott«tiptala,  wm 
ment  to  take  Port  San  Juan*  upon  the  river  of  the  laiiie  name  which 
flows  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic,  being  assisted  by  a  few 
land  tvoops  and  some  Moiqaito  Indlaiw*  He  ascended  Uie  then  al< 
most  unkaown  river,  and*  after  indescribable  toil  snd  snffiering, 
raacbed.  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  smaU  island  on  which  there  was  a  fort 
that  commanded  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  served  as  sn  outwork  to 
die  town.  This  fort  Nelson  resolvrd  "  to  board."  Putting  himself  at 
Am  boad  of  a  few  sailors,  he  leaped  npon  the  beach.  Despard,  then 
a  captain,  followed  him,  gaUantly  supported  him.  and.  together,  they 
stormed  the  battery.  Two  davs  afterwards  the  two  heroes  came  in  si^ht 
of  the  osatle  of  San  Juan,  which  thoy  eompelled  to  samnder  on  the 
S4th  of  April.  Nelson  was  aocustomrd  to  count  this  at  one  of  the 
nsost  periioaa  expeditions  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged.  Of 
ISOO  wnaa,  eonntaiis  Indians  and  all,  only  880  retwned* 


receive  sentence  with  them.  This  lut  horriUe 
office  was  performed  in  his  tery  strongest  manner, 
by  that  loid  chief  justice  whose  severity,  solemnity, 
and  awfiilness  are  so  familiar  to  many  who  are 
now  living,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  after^ages.  Lord  Ellenborough  told  Dcs* 
pard  that  he  must  intreat  him,  by  those  hopes  of 
mercy  which  were  closed  against  km  in  this  worlds 
to  subdue  that  callous  insensibility^  of  heart  of  which 
he  had  boasted.  Although  the  evidence  had  shown 
that  the  guardsmen  returned  from  Chatham  had 
conceived  a  mad  plot  several  months  before  Des- 
pard had  any  communication  with  them,  his  lord-, 
ship  described  all  the  condemned  men  as  **sad 
victims  of  his  seduction  and  example."  He  told 
them,  as  he  had  told  the  colonel,  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  mercy  in  this  world.  Romilly  and  other 
good  men  were  at  work  before  this  time  to  devise 
means  for  cleansing  the  statute-book  from  the  horrid 
blots  which  disgraced  it  in  a  civilised  age,  but  as 
yet  slight  progress  had  been  made,  wd  conse- 
quently the  sentence  passed  upon  the  unhappy 
men  involved  all  the  abominable  particularities 
about  hmrdles,  hanging  by  the  neck,  but  not  till 
dead,  ripping  out  of  bowels  and  burning  them  be- 
fore the  faces  of  the  liring  sufferers,  and  cutting 
off  of  heads  and  quartering  of  bodies. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury,  the  appeals  of  his  wife,  and  other  applications, 
the  king  in  council  judged  it  not  advisable  to  ex- 
tend the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  Despard  This 
sovereign  had  always  a  great  fidth  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  gibbet  as  example,  warning,  and  preventive ; 
and  it  happened  unfortunately  that  just  at  this 
moment  the  colonel's  countrymen  were  again  in  a 
very  turbulent  state: — ^the  dissenters  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  plotting  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Russel,  who,  like  Despard,  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  had  served  with  much  distinction ; 
the  Catholic  peasantry  in  the  south  had  very  re- 
cently been  in  open  insurrection,  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  potatoes  and  to  expel  the  strangers 
who  had  settled  among  them ;  and  ever  since  the 
rumour  of  the  exceeding  great  probability  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  much  activity  and 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  Continent  had 
been  observed  among  the  old  club-men  in  Dublin. 
Thus  mudi  was  publicly  or  pretty  generally  known 
at  the  time  when  Despard  was  lying  under  his 
awful  sentence;  and,  possibly,  much  more  than 
this  was  known  to  the  government,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  secrecy  of  Emmett,  the 
essay  at  revolution,  which  was  made  in  the  month 
of  July,  must  have  thrown  some  dark  shadows 
before  it  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  Colonel  Des- 
pard ;  Macnamara,  an  Irishman,  and  a  carpenter 
by  trade ;  John  Wood,  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Derby- 
shire; John  Francis,  a  soldier  and  shoemaker, 
bom  in  Shropshire;  Broughton,  a  carpenter,  bom 
in  London ;  Graham,  a  slater,  bora  in  London ; 
and  Wratten,  a  shoemaker,  whose  place  of  birth 
was  not  known,  were  brought  out  to  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  top  of  Horaemonger  Lane  gaol,  in 
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the  presenoe  of  innumerable  spectaton.  Thovigli 
disgracefnlly  retained  in  the  Btatate-book,the  most 
iievolting  parts  of  the  sentence  were  now  never  ei-^ 
ecuted:  the  j  were  hanged  altogether  by  the  neck 
until  they  were  dead,  and  then  their  heads  were 
severally  cut  off  ttid  hdd  up  by  the  executioner, 
with  a  ^^This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,"-^"  This  is  the  head  of  another 
traitor,'*  &c.  The  colonel  mounted  the  scaffidd 
with  a  grim  smile,  and  met  death  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  saying  to  the  people,  that,  after  having 
served  his  country  faithfully,  honourably,  and,  he 
trusted,  usefully,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  he 
was  brought  to  suffer  upon  a  scaffold  for  a  crime 
which  he  was  no  more  guilty  of  than  was  any  man 
in  the  crowd  then  looking  at  him ;  and  solemnly 
declaring  not  only  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  knew  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  only  sought  his  life  because  he  was  a  friend  to 
truth,  to  liberty,  to  justice,  and  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  He  added  some  rhapsodical  words 
about  the  final  triumph  of  liberty,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity over  falsehood,  despotism,  delusion,  and 
over  everything  else  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race — ^words  which  were  taken  by  some  as 

Eofii  both  of  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had 
n  studying  his  politics,  and  of  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  he  was  likely  to  have  gone  in 
order  to  work  out  his  enthusiastic  theory,  and 
change  the  whole  order  of  society  as  weU  as  of 
government.  Some  of  the  populace  cheered  his 
last  words ;  a  far  greater  number  uttered  a  dismal, 
reproachful  groan  as  the  hangman  held  up  the 
grey-haired,  blood-streaming  head  of  the  veteran. 
On  the  8th  of  March  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  both  Houses  of  parliament  was  received 
by  the  country,  and  by  all  Europe,  as  the  signal  of 
the  close  approach  of  war.  It  stated  that,  as  very 
considerable  military  preparations  were  carrying 
on  in  the  ports  of  Prance  and  Holland,  his  ma- 
jesty had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions;  that  discussions  of  great  importance 
were  carrying  on  between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  government,  the  result  of  which  was  un- 
certain;  and  that  he  relied  with  confidence  on 
parliament,  to  enable  him  to  take  such  measures 
as  circumstances  might  require,  for  supporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  interests  of 
his  people.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  liords  on  the  proposed  address  in  answer  to 
this  message.  Lord  Hobart  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire),  secretary  for  the  colonies,  said 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  ministers  still  to  be 
able  to  prolong  peace.  Earl  Spencer,  who  had 
been  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  the  late  Pitt 
administration,  said  that  he  had  ever  been  •  friend 
to  vigorous  measures;  that  he  rejoiced  to  find 
ministers  were  at  length  sensible  they  had  gone 
the  f\ill  lengths  of  concession  and  negotiation,  and 
were  now  determined  to  act  a  mainly  part;  that 
there  was  no  other  dbsntit  of  saving  this  country 
but  by  showing  the  First  Consul  that  we  were  not 


afraid  of  meeting  France  even  though  angle- 
handed,  and  that,  rather  than  suffer  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  national  honour  to  be  tarnished,  we 
were  ready  to  recommence  hostilities.  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  whose  tone  had  never  once  changed  since  the 
signing  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  sound 
political  wisdom  shown  by  the  present  ministry ; 
that  they  had  at  last  seen  the  consequences  of  a 
system  of  concession  and  meanness ;  that  he  now 
hoped  they  would  act  with  due  energy  and  perse- 
Terance ;  that  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  had  proved  the  renewal  of  the  war  to  be 
inevitable.  The  Earl  of  Moira  spoke  in  the  same 
sense,  with  still  more  warmth :  for  his  part,  he 
Wished  ministers  would  speak  out  at  once,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  ofiending  the  Ftrst  Ck>nsul  of  France : 
he  had  no  notion  of  talking  any  longer  in  the  com- 
plimentary style  with  this  new  Hannibal,  who  bad 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  his  ambitbn  a  deadly  and 
eternal  enmity  to  England :  we  must,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  immortal  poet, 

"  Be  tdrriiig  as  the  time,  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaftaa  the  thieatenei,  aad  OQtfl«e  the  brow 
Of  bngging  honor  1" 

The  address  was  carried  in  the  Lords  nem.  con* 
In  the  Commons  Addington  feintly  repeated  the 
hope  that  the  continuance  of  peace  might  yet  be 
found  possible,  asserting  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  preparations  which  he  now  recommended 
was  for  precaution  and  internal  security,  and  not 
directed  to  offensive  operations.  Fox  could  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  complained  of 
the  House  being  left  completelv  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  particular  circumstances  which  rendered  vrar- 
like  preparations  necessary.  If,  through  negligence, 
rashness,  or  some  ill-concerted  plans,  they  riiould 
involve  the  country  in  a  new  war,  he  would  pro- 
nounce the  present  administration  to  be  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive  that  had  ever  directed  the 
affidrs  of  Great  Britain !  Windham  thought  that 
Fox  considered  too  exdusivelv  the  evils  of  war, 
and  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  the  evils  of  a 
bad  peace :  but  he  too  complained  of  the  ailence 
of  ministers  as  to  the  real  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment with  France,  not  sufficiently  reflectii^ 
that,  as  negotiations  were  not  yet  absoiutdy 
broken  off,  this  silence  was  necessary  and  diplo- 
matically essential.  Sheridan  again  emitted  flames 
of  patriotism.  The  First  Consul  of  France  bad 
modestly  proclaimed  to  the  rassal  thrones  of 
Europe,  that  Englsnd  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tend single-handed  with  France ;  but  he  (Sheridan) 
would  hope  that  such  an  opinion  would  nevo'  be 
re-echoed  in  that  House.  He  trusted  that,  if  war 
was  unavoidable,  there  were  still  left  spirit  enough 
in  British  hearts,  and  resources  enougn  in  British 
wealth,  commerce,  and  enterprise,  not  ;only  to  de- 
fend the  existence  of  the  country,  but  to  avenge  the 
slightest  insult  to  its  honour.  Here  too  the  addresa 
was  voted  unanimously. 

The  very  day  after  this  debate  (on  the  10th  of 
March)  another  msasage  was  ddiverad^  < 
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hia  majesty's  intention  of  embodying  and  calling 
oat  the  militia.     On  the  11th,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  ministers  proposed  to  add  10,000  seamen 
to  tiie  50,000  already  voted.    In  the  debates  on 
this  subject  no  small  blame  was  thrown  upon  the 
Addington  administration  for  having  tried  the  ex* 
periment  of  peace,  and  several  declarations  were 
made  that  the  existing  administration  was  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  vigor- 
ous war.     The  caustic  Francis  distinguished  him* 
self  among  the  severe  critics,  deploring  that  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present  all  the  eminent  abilities  of 
the  country  were  excluded  from  its  councils  and 
government.    Mr.  Dent  thought  that,  instead  of 
10,000,  25,000  additional  men  should  be  voted  for 
the  navy.  Fox,  still  complaining  of  that  want  of  pre- 
cise information  which  ministers  at  that  moment 
could  not  give  without  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  ne- 
gotiation, expressed  his  strong  approbation  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  '*  and  principally  because  it 
freed  us  from  those  detestable  and  abominable 
principles  upon  which  the  late  war  had  been  con- 
ducted."    ^*  He  hoped  that  we  should  never  again 
hear  of  wars  bq^n  for  the  pretence  of  the  protec- 
tion of  religion  and  social  order — he  trusted  that 
such  hypocrisy  was  for  ever  destroyed,  and  that  no 
ministry  would  again  attempt  to  impose  upon  a 
generous  people  by  such  false  pretexts."     He  re- 
commended ministers  to  continue  their  endeavours 
at  reconciliation  with  Bonaparte  so  long  as  was 
consistent  with  honour,  and  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  would  not  vote  against  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  navy.    The  motion  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  The  voice  of  Pitt  had  not  been 
heard.    The  great  man  continued  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  House,  or  to  attend  rarely.    This 
gave  his  old  political  friends  the  more  graceftil 
opportunity  of  praising  him  in  his  absence,  and 
of  contrasting  his  ability  with  the  mediocrity  of 
Addington,  whose  ministerial  days  were  already 
numbered.     It  is  said,  however,  that  Addington 
had  grown  fond  of  place  and  power,  that  his  bland 
and  submissive  manners  had  captivated  the  court ; 
and  it  appears  quite  certain,  from  the  course  taken 
by  the  Pittites,  that  Addington  was  by  no  means 
desirous  of  vacating  his  seat  for  Chatham's  son, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have  put  him  in  it  pro 
tempore^  as  persons  put  seat-keepers  in  a  crowded 
theatre  to  secure  their  places  till  their  return.    It 
was  noticed  by  Wilberforce,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  Pitt  was  "  not  very  friendly  to  Ad- 
dington just  now."     In  the  month  of  April  it  was 
currently  reported  that  tliere  was  a  negotiation 
going  on  between  Addington  on  one  side,  and  Pitt 
and  his  relative  Lord  Grenville  on  the  other,  but 
that,  as  Addington,  strong  in  court  favour,  pre- 
tended to  retain  his  supreme  post,  and  the  king 
declined  telling  Pitt  that  his  services  were  con- 
sidered essential,  it  was  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
conclusion.    The  pride  of  Pitt  must  ever  have  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  serving  \mder  a  personage  so 
very  inferior,  in  other  particulars  besides  birth  and 
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connexion,  as  the  son  of  his  father's  physician*  It 
was  the  nature  of  the  man  not  to  serve  under  any 
one — ^it  was  his  misfortune  to  exact  from  those  who 
served  under  him  an  entire  submission  to  his  own 
views.  His  friend  Wilberforce,  writing  on  the  16th 
of  April,  says,  ^  There  certainly  has  been  a  negotia- 
tion with  Pitt,  in  which  his  return  to  power,  and  that 
of  some  others  of  his  ministry,  has  been  in  ques- 
tion;" and  a  few  days  later  he  notes  a  visit  paid 
to  hun  by  Lord  Bathurst,  to  talk  ^^  about  the  ne- 
gotiation between  Pitt  and  Addington."  A  little 
later  Pitt,  in  a  tSte-d't^Cy  gave  him  the  complete 
history  of  the  late  negotiation  with  Addington, 
convincing  him  that  he  (Pitt)  had  acted  upon  high 
and  most  honourable  principles. 

Some  interesting  debates  took  place  on  the  pro- 
fligacy and  proneness  to  bribery,  debauchery,  and 
riot  of  the  electors  of  Nottingham,  a  constituency 
which  in  all  times  has  gained  a  pre-eminence  of 
dishonour.  For  the  present  they  ended  in  nothing ; 
but  soon  after  tho  Easter  holidays  a  bill  was  una- 
nimously carried,  which  was  intended  to  put  down 
that  part  of  the  abuses  which  consisted  in  rioting, 
by  allowing  the  magistrates  of  the  county  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
wifli  the  magistrates  of  the  said  town.  Other  warm 
discussions  ensued  on  the  relative  excellencies  or 
defects  of  the  militia  as  a  proper  defensive  force ; 
but  th^.  terminated  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  which 
continued  the  militia  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  but  which  in  Ireland  substi- 
tuted the  giving  of  boimties  for  the  system  of  ballot, 
which  had  been  found  to  work  badly  in  that 
country. 

The  languid  attention  of  very  thin  Houses  (for 
men  could  think  now  earnestly  only  of  the  grand 
question  of  peace  or  war)  was  occupied  until  the 
Easter  recess  by  the  Clergy  Residence  bill,  the 
Coroners'  bill,  debates  on  the  Pancras  workhouse, 
&c.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament.  Lord  Pelham  com- 
municated to  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
Commons,  another  message  from  his  majesty,  inti- 
mating that  orders  had  been  given  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  our  ambassador,  to  quit  Paris  immediately, 
unless  he  found  a  certainty  of  bringing  the  pending 
negotiations  to  a  close  against  a  certain  period,  and 
that  General  AndrcSossi,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  applied  for  a  passport  to  be  ready  to  quit 
London  as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  of  Lord 
Whitworth  having  quitted  Paris.  Ministers  said 
that  there  were  now  grounds  for  believing  that 
Lord  Whitworth  was  on  his  journey  home,  and 
might  soon  be  expected ;  and  that  therefore  an  ad- 
journment would  be  advisable  for  two  or  three 
days.  Both  Houses  adjourned  till  the  Monday 
following.  But  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  May, 
and  after  another  adjournment,  preceded  by  a  flou- 
rishing account  of  the  financial  state  of  the  country, 
that  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  were  terminated  by 
another  royal  message  which  announced  the  recall 
of  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  departure  of  Andrtk)ssL 
In  order  to  give  time  for  producing  the  necessary 
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papen,  the  consideration  of  the  king's  message 
was  postponed  for  two  days.  But  on  the  17th, 
the  day  after  the  message  was  delivered,  an  Cider 
of  Council  was  published  directing  that  reprisals 
be  granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects 
of  the  French  republic;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  an  embargo  on  all  ships  in  the  British 
ports  belonging  either  to  the  French  and  Batavian 
republics,  or  to  any  countries  occupied  by  French 
arms.  On  the  18th  copies  of  the  requisite  papers 
— of  the  letters,  memorials,  and  odier  state  papers 
forming  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  since  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens— were  laid  before  both  Houses. 
Cn  the  same  day  the  subjects  of  complaint  against 
France  were  stated  at  length  in  a  royal  declaration 
or  manifesto.  This  paper  began  with  contrasting 
the  liberal  and  friendly  conduct  displayed  towards 
the  subjects  of  France,  in  respect  to  matters  of  law 
and  commerce,  with  the  severity  and  injustice  prac- 
tised towards  the  subjects  of  England.  It  laid  a 
proper  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  the  French 
goYemment  having  sent  persons  to  reside  in  the 
British  and  Irish  seaports,  in  the  character  of 
consuls,  when  no  commercial  treaty  existed,  lyid 
whose  conduct  gave  reason  to  suspect  purposes  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.  It  exposed  the  encroach- 
ing and  grasping  spirit  of  the  French  government, 
as  displayed  to  the  world  since  the  peace  by  their 
keeping  a  French  army  in  Holland,  by  their  vio- 
lating the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  by 
their  annexing  to  France  Piedmont,  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Next  it  noticed 
the  novel  principle  advanced  by  Bonaparte,  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  France  in  any  one  point  which  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  and  the  declaration  adduced  arguments 
to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  this  new  French 
principle  with  the  spirit  of  treaties  in  general  and 
the  national  law  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  the 
non-evacuation  of  Maha,  whidi  iht  First  Consul 
set  forward  as  the  one  great  cause  of  the  rupture, 
it  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  seizing  the  property  and 
destroying  the  consideration  and  the  independence 
of  the  Knights,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  non- 
execution  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
which  stipulated  the  said  evacuation  of  Malta  by 
the  British ;  and  here  it  was  added  (with  reference 
to  that  noisy  report  of  Sebastiani  which  Bonaparte 
had  published  in  hii  *Moniteur ')» that  the  French 
government  had  given  public  ixidications  of  a  de- 
sign to  violate  those  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
stipulated  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that 
this  alone  would  justify  our  retaining  possession  of 
Malta,  unless  other  securities  against  his  ambitions 
projects  were  given  by  the  First  Consul,  who  had 
refused  to  give  anything  of  the  sort.  The  indig- 
nities which  had  been  offered  to  the  British  govern- 
ment and  nation  were  then  leeapitulated,  and  par> 


tioular  emphasis  was  given  to  the  words  whkh 
Bonaparte  had  used  in  a  public  addrtss  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  **  that  Great  Britain  singly  can- 
not contend  with  the  power  of  France ;"  an  asser- 
tion regarded  as  an  insult  and  defiance^  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  events  of  many  wars.  The  royal 
paper  concluded  with  declaring,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  changes  and  encroachments  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  peace,  his  majesty  was  ready 
to  concur  even  now  in  an  arrangement  by  which 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  him  for  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  his  crown  and  people,  together 
with  a  security  against  further  encroachmoits  on  the 
part  of  France. 

We  reserve  the  account  of  the  diplomatisingt 
and  of  the  strange  concluding  scenes  of  Lord  Whit" 
worth's  embassy,  for  another  page.  Here  we  need 
only  mention  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  almost  universal  enthu- 
siasm :  the  news  was  welcomed  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don with  hats  in  the  air,  with  three  cheers,  and 
with  right-down  English  huzzas.  Men  felt  that 
the  experiment  of  a  peace  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed;  that  an  armed  truce  would  be  nearly  at 
expensive  as  an  active  war,  without  the  excitement 
and  glory  of  warfare ;  that  such  a  truce  would 
enable  Bonaparte  to  crush  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  to  establish  his  dominion  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  build,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continent,  in  trebly  fortified  and  in- 
accessible ports,  a  fleet  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  might  dispute  with  us  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  City  corporations,  with  other  bodies 
corporate  and  incorpKirate,  cooled  afterwards ;  but 
at  the  moment  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  hailed 
with  more  joy  than  had  been  witnessed  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace. 

This  important  subject  was  not  fully  taken  into 
consideration  until  Monday  the  2drd  of  May,  when 
all  the  avenues  to  the  houses  of  parliament  were 
crowded  at  a  very  early  hour.*  In  each  House  an 
address  was  moved,  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of 
the  king's  message  and  dedaration.  Some  few 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  justice  or  thfe  ex* 
pediency  of  commencing  hostilities  without  some 
further  attempt  at  negotiation ;  but  in  both  Houses 
the  doubters  were  left  in  a  most  feeble  minority. 
An  amendment  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  King,  for  expunging  those  expressions  which 
so  warmly  attributed  to  France  the  guilt  of  break- 
ing the  treaty,  was  rejected  by  142  against  10 ;  and 
in  the  Commons  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Grey,  to  assure  his  majesty  of  the  support  of  the 


•  On  fhe  piMcdioir  nighi  0>e  Foxttei  had  haM  >  mctftfny  to  diifM 
their  plana  of  oppoaition.  Fox,  it  ft  aaid,  ipoice  at  thia  private  meet- 
ing  with  great  moderatioo,  expressing  his  anxiety  for  the  |iieaeT^atiun 
of  Ptaoe,  bat  Mknowlsdfinii  the  dMReiihiea  of  the  eai^iinctaxe.  He 
had  to  submit  to  the  folly  of  some  of  his  assodatea.  Sheridan  waa  so 
dmnk  that  at  tint  lie  eouU  not  speak  InteUtgibly ;  fant  he  afterwaida 
■  relt  apo 


artkalate,  and  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  throwtef  tho 

Doctor  "—as  Addington  waa  called  from  the  profession  of  hia  Cither 
'into  the  arms  of  Pitt.    This  idea,  which  >  said  to  hnve  been  wry 
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Hoote  in  tbe  war,  bat  to  express  at  the  same  time 
t  disapprobatum  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  was 
BCgatrred  by  308  against  67.  On  this  occasion 
P&  was  in  his  place,  and  he  rose  early  in  the  de- 
biteto  express  a  hope  that  on  this  great  question 
all  parties  would  be  unanimous.  His  speech  pro- 
diic«l  an  immense  impression,  and  was  gr^tly 
sdasired  :  Fox,  in  replying  to  it,  said  that  if 
Demosthenes  himself  had  been  present  he  must 
hsve  admired,  and  might  have  enviod.*  Fox  him- 
idf  was  quite  facetious  on  what  was  certainly  no 
langhing  matter.  He  was  of  course  at  the  head 
of  those  few  who  fused  the  tremendous  majority. 
He  confessed  that  Bonaparte  was  very  wrong  in 
demanding,  as  he  had  done,  that  we  should  expel 
all  die  French  emigrants  who  had  sought  an  asy- 
lun  in  oux  country,  and  that  we  should  abridge  the 
liberty  of  our  press  and  modify  our  constitution ; 
bat  he  palliated  the  haughtiness  and  insolence  of 
the  kng^nage  which  he  had  used  in  conferring 
with  Lovd  Whitworth ;  he  said  Uiat  Bonaparte  had 
qinte  as  much  right  to  complain  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  India  as  we  had  to  complain  of  his  en- 
crosdimaits  in  Europe ;  that  his  expressed  deter- 
mtnation  to  take  possession  sooner  or  later  of  Egypt 
was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  our  going  to  war,  bat 
that  the  war  was  provoked  by  our  retaining  Malta 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  that  we  were  going 
to  war  on  a  sordid  principle,  which  would  deprive 
us  of  ^  possibility  of  obtaining  any  allies.  The 
attomey-general  (Spencer  Perceval),  Windham, 
and  others,  strongly  objected  to  the  tendency  of 
Fox*s  speech,  whose  argumtnts  all  went  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  Windham  called  it  not 
only  a  fallacioas  but  a  wicked  speech,  and  Fox 
himself  a  pander  to  base  and  illiberal  passions; 
he  drew  a  comparison  between  his  conduct  and 
thst  of  Pitt,  who  had,  he  said,  employed  his  great 
abilities  in  kindling  die  flame  of  patriotism,  and  in 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  country. 

On  the  27th  of  May  Fox  moved  an  address  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
Bmperor  of  Russia,  who,  it  was  understood,  had 
oflbred  to  mediate.  He  eulogised  the  character  of 
the  young  emperor  Alexander  as  warmly  as  he  had 
once  eulogised  his  grandmother  the  great  Catherine. 
Htt,  who  agam,  asserted  his  wonderful  mastery 
over  tiie  House,  expressed  his  perfect  approbation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  motion  was  grounded, 

*  F.  Honier.  Letter  to  J.  A.  Marrav,  Esq. — Homer  sayi  farther: — 
"ffltt'a  petorstioa  was  a  complete  half  hoar  of  hia  moat  powerful  de- 
daoMtion,  nol  lowered  in  iu  tone  for  a  moBMot :  not »  nrtiela  of  all 
tfab  is  preserved  in  tlie  report  lately  pablished,  thongh  said  to  be  done 
bv  CmaakDg.  Fox's  speech  was  ooite  of  a  difllveiit  oast,  and  not  at 
aU  in  the  tone  which  he  usually  adopts ;       ' '  ' 


no  high  notes,  no  impassioned 


it  waa 


BomUlyr  wrilins  to  hU  friend  M.  Dnnoiik.  aays :— *'  The  dehnte  baa 
not  been  published,  for,  owing  '' 


J  to  a  new  regulation  which 

WMOffrtitg  the  admisiinB  of  sttafsrs  into  the  gallery,  none  of  the  news- 
witter*  wcie  able  to  gat  in.  Pitt's  speech  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  Ihiest,  if  not  the  very  ftnest.  he  ever  made.  His  iaOnenoe 
and  anihoriiy  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  as  shown  in  thia  debate,  and 
rtiU  mora  on  the  day  when  FoK  moved  that  the  House  should  recom- 
mttmd  the  erown  to  aoeepk  the  mediation  of  the  Bmpeior  of  RossUi, 
exoaeA  nU  belief.  Thenuaistry  seem,  in  theHonseof  Gbmmons,fai 
«inp«toonwtthPi^tobe  penons  of  no  aoooont.''— JfinHoin  0/iSir 


and  of  the  wish  to  avert  war  if  it  were  yet  possible ; 
but  he  hoped  that  Fox  would  not  persist  in  it,  as 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  doabt  but  that  the  mi- 
nistry would  act  in  conformity  with  that  wish,  and 
with  those  general  principles.  In  the  end  Fox 
consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  a  declaration 
from  Lord  Hawkesbnry,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
that  the  government,  though  it  could  not  suspend 
the  preparations  for  pursuing  the  war,  would  be 
ready  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia  if  the 
First  Consul  would  accept  it  and  accede  to  reason- 
able terms.  In  each  House  censures  were  moved 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Addington  administration ; 
but,  although  the  enmity  or  coldness  between 
Addington  and  Pitt  seemed  on  the  increase, 
and  although  a  very  general  notion  prevailed, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  that 
Addington  would  make  a  spiritless  and  bad  war 
minister,  these  motions  were  rejected  by  great 
majorities. 

At  war  with  France,  it  was  impossible  to  be  at 
peace  with  Holland,  which  was  now  litde  more 
than  a  French  province,  and  which  still  retained' 
maritime  resources  too  great  to  be  despised.  On 
the  11th  of  June  the  king  announced  by  message 
that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Batavian  republic 
his  disposition  to  respect  its  neutrality,  provided 
only  the  French  government  would  respect  it  and 
withdraw  its  forces  from  that  country ;  but  that 
this  proposition  not  having  been  acceded  to  by 
France,  his  majesty  had  judged  it  necessary  to 
recall  his  minister  from  the  Hague,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals against  the  Batavian  republic.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  message  Lord  Hawkesbnry  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  another  royal  mes- 
si^  relating  to  the  ex-Stadtholder  of  Holland,  our 
late  ally,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  left  without  a  home,  and  who  had  no 
reliance  except  on  the  generosi^  of  this  country. 
His  lordship  then  moved  that  the  sum  of  60,000/., 
and  a  pension  of  16,000/.  per  annum  during  the 
pleasure  of  his  majesty,  should  be  granted  to  the 
illustrious  House  of  Orange.  The  grant  passed 
without  opposition. 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  another 
royal  message  acquainted  parliament  that,  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  country,  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  that  a  large  additional  force 
should  be  raised  and  assembled  forthwith.  On  the 
20th,  in  die  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at'war,  presented  the  plan  of  increase,  which  pro- 
posed to  levy  an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong — 
the  men  to  be  raised  by  ballot  like  the  English  mi- 
litia, and  their  services  during  the  war  to  extend  to 
Qreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  was  carried  through  both  Houses, 
not  without  opposition  to  some  of  its  particulars, 
but  without  any  division.  Subsequently  (on  the 
18th  of  July),  Mr.  Yorke  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en 
masse  in  case  of  invasion.  [At  this  moment  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  Ftance  Mid  Belgium  were  lined 
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with  troops,  and  tbe '  Moniteur '  and  the  *  BruBsela 
Gazette '  were  calculating  how  many  weeks  or  days 
it  would  take  Bonaparte  to  reach  London.]  This, 
he  contended,  was  an  ancient  and  indispensable 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  was  acknowledged  in 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  assize  of 
Henry  II.  and  statute  of  Henry  IH. ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  only  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  such  prerogative  in  case  of  need.  The 
most  insolent  of  all  enemies,  who  had  already  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  was  Uireat- 
ening  us  with  invasion  and  slavery :  there  never 
WHS  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  assert 
this  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  After  detailing  the  different  classes  under 
which  the  population  of  the  country  should  be  en- 
rolled for  the  purposes  of  die  bill,  Mr.  Yorke  stated 
that,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  per- 
sons in  England  were  required  to  exercise  them- 
selves at  shooting  with  the  bow.  The  same  prin- 
ciple required  tlutt  the  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  the 
Tide,  musket,  sword,  &c.  In  case  of  actual  invasion 
every  man  must  be  bound  to  march;  but  the 
volunteers  would  be  required  to  march  only  in  their 
own  corps.  He  cited  the  conduct  of  the  English 
at  Toulon,  Lincelles,  Acre,  and  in  Egypt,  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  degenerated  from  the  heroes  who 
fought  at  Crecy  and  Azincourt  Windham,  risinff 
as  soon  as  the  secretary-at-war  sat  down,  delivered 
a  long  and  remarkable  harangue,  approving  of 
what  was  now  proposed  to  be  done,  but  strongly 
reprobating  the  past  inactivity  and  blindness  of 
ministers,  which  had  left  the  country  so  much 
worse  prepared  than  it  might  have  been  for  the 
commencement  of  a  war.  Pitt  also  spoke  in  warm 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed ;  but  expressed  his  surprise  and  concern  at 
its  not  having  oeen  brought  forward  sooner.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  member  of  the  present  ministry, 
insisted  that  the  bill  had  been  presented  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  and  proper.  Fox  offered  his  hearty 
concurrence.  The  prospect  of  that  always  dan- 
gerous experiment,  the  universal  arming  of  a  nar 
tion,  seemed  to  fill  him  with  cheerful  and  hopeful 
visions.  He  said  he  had  not  approved  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  but,  as  we  were  engaged  in  it,  he  could 
not  conscientiously  oppose  those  measures  which 
the  state  of  war  rendered  necessary :  he  could  con- 
scientiously support  this  measure,  this  levy  en 
masse^  because  it  was  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
rather  than  for  any  project  of  offensive  war.  It 
was  principally  on  the  armed  mass  of  the  people 
that  he  relied  for  resistance  to  invasion.  Our  regular 
army  might  be  good  and  great;  our  navy  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  in  the  world :  both  might  be 
excellent,  but  both  might  also  be  subject  to  accidents 
and  chances ;  whereas  the  mass  of  a  great  people, 
once  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  would  be  a  solid 
and  permanent  security,  which  would  not  depend 
on  the  event  of  one  batde,  or  be  rendered  inefS^ 
cacious  by  any  untoward  circumstances.  The  in- 
vaders might  bring  to  our  shores  regular  armies 


as  numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  our  own, 
but  they  could  not  bring  over  that  which  we  could 
command — ^an  armed  peasantry.  He  thought  that 
the  best  mode  would  be  to  try  whether  a  general 
armament  of  this  nature  might  not  be  obtahied 
voluntarily ;  but  he  allowed  that  if  compulsion  were 
necessary  it  should  be  resorted  to.  Addington 
intimated  that  there  was  no  want  of  spirit  and 
alacrity  in  the  people;  that  upwards  of  60,000 
volunteers  had  already  offered  themselves;  and 
that  he  considered  the  measure  as  singularly 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  making  a  common  cause  with  them  in 
the  defence  of  our  common  country.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed  pro 
form&j  and  the  report  was  brought  up  on  the 
20th,  when  Sheridan  deprecated  any  discnsaion 
until  the  third  reading.  On  the  22iid,  after  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  on  the  question 
being  put  that  it  should  pass.  Colonel  Crauford,  in 
highly  approving  the  measure,  expressed  his  doobt 
whether  other  means  of  defence  were  not  necessary. 
He  conceived  the  country  to  be  deficient  both  as  to 
regular  troops  and  fortifications — he  thought  that 
the  regular  army  ought  to  be  increased ;  Uiat  ^e 
coast  from  the  Yarmouth  Roads  to  the  South  Fore- 
land ought  to  be  fortified ;  that  defences  ought  to 
be  thrown  up  on  the  different  roads  leading  from 
the  coast  to  London ;  and  finally,  that  London  it- 
self ou^t  to  be  fortified.  He  thought  that  all  men 
ought  to  be  armed,  and  that  those  who  could  not 
have  muskets  should  be  supplied  with  pikes.  He 
also  strongly  recommended  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  council.  Ministers  replied  that 
they  were  decidedly  averse  to  fortifying  London ; 
that  with  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  we  possessed, 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  think  of  that  measure; 
and  that,  whether  the  gallant  colonel  was  satisfied 
or  not  with  the  preparations  the  government  had 
made,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  enemy  were  satis- 
fied they  left  them  no  hope  of  success.  Pitt  again 
took  an  active  part  in  debate,  pronouncing  a  sort  of 
eulogium  on  the  military  management  of  his  own 
government.  He  asserted  that  during  the  late 
war  every  possible  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject ; — that  a  plan  had  been  completely  digested, 
a  survey  taken,  and  the  works  actually  traced  by 
General  Dundas;  that  the  most  minute  sketch^ 
had  been  obtained  of  every  important  position  for 
resistance,  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  metro- 
polis; and  that  the  defence  of  the  different  de- 
tached positions,  such  as  Newcastle,  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  &c.,  with  our  principal  ports  and 
arsenals,  had  also  been  considered.  If  the  enemy 
should  come — ^which  was  very  doubtful — our  suc- 
cess was  certain;  but  he  agreed  with  Colonel 
Grauford,  that,  in  order  that  victory  should  be 
purchased  with  a  smaller  loss  of  life,  some  fortifi- 
cations were  very  advisable.  [All  this  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  cosdy  farce  of  those  Martello  towers 
which  Pitt's  restored  government  began  to  erect 
soon  afterwards.]  He  dwdt  with  animating  elo- 
quence on  the  whole  subject  of  invasion.    £ng- 
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lishmen  bad  been,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  for 
a  long  aeriet  of  yeara  exempted  from  this  apeciea 
of  conteat ;  but,  if  they  were  now  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  ahare  in  it  with  other  nationa,  tney 
muat  meet  it  with  gratitude  for  the  exemption  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyeid,  and  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  aupport  it  with  courage  and  reaolution*- 
they  muat  ahow  themaelvea  worthy,  by  their  con- 
duct on  thia  occaaion,  of  the  happineaa  they  had 
enjoyed.  *'  It  ia,"  he  aaid,  "  for  our  property,  it 
ia  for  our  liberty,  it  ia  for  our  independence,  nay, 
for  our  exiatence  aa  a  nation,  it  ia  for  our  character, 
it  ia  for  our  very  name  aa  Engliahmen,  it  ia  for 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  man  on  thia  aide 
of  Uie  grave.  Parliament  haa  now  provided 
ample  meana  for  o2r  defence ;  it  remaina  for  the 
executive  government  to  employ  them  to  the  beat 
advantage.  The  regular  army  muat  be  augmented 
to  that  point  tor  which  the  meana  are  now  given  to 
raiae  it;  the  militia  muat  be  kept  high  in  numbera 
and  unbroken  in  apirit ;  the  auxiliary  force  muat 
be  aa  promptly  raiaed  and  diaciplined  aa  the  nature 
of  things  will  admit ;  nothing  muat  be  omitted  that 
military  akill  can  auggeat  to  render  the  conteat 
certain  as  to  ita  aucceaa  and  abort  in  ita  duration. 
If  government  ahow  the  aame  determination  to 
apply  all  thoae  meana  that  parliament  haa  shown 
in  providing  them — ^if  the  people  follow  up  the 
example  which  the  legislature  haa  aet  them,  we  are 
safe.  Then  I  may  aay,  without  being  too  aauguine, 
that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  will  ensure  the 
permanent  aecurity,  the  eternal  glory  of  this  coun- 
try; that  it  will  terminate  in  the  confusion,  the 
dismay,  and  the  shame  of  our  vaunting  enemy ; 
that  it  will  afford  the  meana  of  animating  the 
spirits,  of  rousing  the  courage,  of  breaking  the 
lethal^,  of  the  aurrounding  nations  of  Europe; 
and  I  trust  that,  if  a  fugitive  French  army  ahould 
reach  ita  own  ahorea  after  being  driven  from  our 
coasts,  it  will  find  the  people  of  Europe  reviving  in 
spirits,  and  anxioua  to  retaliate  on  France  all  the 
wrongs,  all  the  oppressions  they  have  suffered  from 
her ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length  see  that  wicked 
fabric  destroj^ed,  which  waa  raised  upon  the  pros- 
titution of  liberty,  and  which  has  caused  more 
miseries,  more  horrors  to  France,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  than  are  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
part  of  the  annals  of  mankind." 

The  levy  en  masse  bill  was  passed  nem,  can. 
On  the  25th  it  waa  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  who 
adopted  it  unanimously,  one  or  two  of  the  peera 
only  censuring  ministers,  as  Pitt  had  done,  for  not 
producing  it  sooner.  Three  days  after  this  a  mes- 
sage was  delivered  from  his  majesty,  acquainting 
both  Houses  that  a  treasonable  and  rebellioua 
spirit  of  insurrection  had  manifested  itself  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  been  marked  by  circumatances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  cor- 
responding addreaa  to  the  throne  was  carried  at 
once  and  unanimously;  and  before  another  aun 
rose  two  bills,  one  for  ^ing  rebela  in  Ireland  by 
martial  law,  the  other  for  suspending  anew  the 
Habeas  Corpus   act  in   Ireland,   were  hurried 


through  all  their  atagea  and  pasaed.  In  each 
House  all  thia  was  done  without  any  diviaion ;  but 
in  the  Commons  there  waa  aome  animated  and 
angry  discussion.  Windham  reproached  ministers 
(who  had  certainly  known  for  montha  of  the  atorm 
that  had  been  brewing  in  Dublin)  with  their  close- 
ness and  mystery,  and  with  the  now  proven  falae- 
hood  of  their  very  recent  atatementa  that  the  Irish 
were  tranquil,  contented,  and  loyal.  It  appeared, 
he  aaid,  aa  if  the  government  of  Ireland  might  be 
deatroyed,  and  ita  capital  taken,  before  parliament 
was  to  receive  the  slightest  warning.  Miniaters, 
after  keeping  the  House  in  the  dark,  now  wanted 
it  to  proceed  without  deliberation :  it  waa  usual  to 
take  at  least  a  day  to  consider  an  address ;  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  present  instance  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  necessary  before  the  Houae 
voted.  Sheridan  felt  or  aifected  an  exceeding  in- 
dignation at  Windham  for  starting  any  objection, 
or  creating  any  delay  to  the  urgent  measures  of 
government  at  auch  a  crisis ;  and  he  pathetically 
deacribed  the  aufierings  which  a  delav  of  twenty- 
four  houra  might  occasion  to  the  loyal  part  of  the 
Irish.  Addington  paid  the  higheat  compliments 
to  ^*  the  disifUeresied  patriotism "  of  Sheridan, 
^'  who,  whenever  the  country  was  in  a  critical 
situation,  gave  til  his  great  talents  to  its  support" 
Windham  ironically  noticed  the  complimenta  pass- 
ing between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Sheridan.  The  latter  retorted,  partly  in  the  de- 
clamatory way,  and  partly  with  the  drollery  which 
was  more  natural  to  him :  he  aaid  that  he  had 
never  in  hia  life  deaerted  either  hia  political  prin- 
ciplea  or  hia  political  friends;  while  Windham 
had  aat  on  every  side  of  the  House,  *^  till  at  laat 
he  came,  by  a  diagonal  progreasion,  from  the  trea- 
Bury  bench  to  hia  present  seat."  Windham,  be- 
fore the  session  ended,  found  more  than  one  op- 
portunity of  pointedly  expreasing  hia  intimate 
belief  that  Sheridan  was  looking  out  for  a  snug 
place  under  the  Addington  administration,  and  of 
ridiculing  the  zeal  of  this  new  convert.  Long 
before  these  debatea  were  over  the  new  Irish 
rebellion  had  extinguished  itself  in  the  bottomless 
pool  of  its  own  follies.  But  at  Paria  the  movement 
had  been  well  concerted : — while  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  threatened  with  invasion,  Ireland  waa 
to  be  made  the  seat  of  civil  war.  and  the  Iriah 
exilea  and  refugeea  had  pledged  themselves  for  the 
success  of  the  insurrection,  if  Bonaparte  would 
supply  them  with  only  money,  aima,  artillery, 
ahips,  and  troops. 

As  early  as  the  13th  of  June,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  budget,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  intimated  hia  intention  of  reviving  the  income 
tax  aa  a  neceasary  war  tax,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
he  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee 
upon  that  subject.  The  new  tax  he  chose  to  call  a 
property 'tax,  although  in  aubstance  it  waa  little 
more  a  property  tax  than  the  old  one,  only  con- 
taining a  clause  by  which,  in  caaes  of  incomes  fiK)m 
land  or  intereat  or  money,  no  particular  disdoaure 
was  to  be  required.     The  proportion  now  de- 
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manded  was  not,  however,  so  large  as  formerly.* 
Several  members  objected  to  the  misnomer,  insist* 
ing  that  it  was  in  reality  an  income  tax,  and  not  i^ 
tax  upon  property;  that  it  raised  an  equal  sum 
upon  incomes  of  unequal  duration,  upon  the  pre- 
carious produce  of  industry,  and  upon  permanent 
income ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  that  a  precarious 
income,  derived  from  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
should  pay  an  equal  tax  with  an  income  which  was 
permanent  and  obtained  without  exertion.  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  further  observed  that  there  was 
another  point  on  which  the  present  bill  would  have 
an  unequal  operation,  contrary  to  its  avowed  prin- 
ciple—'that  of  a  fair,  equal,  and  proportionate  tax— 
for  it  made  no  exemption  whatever  in  6vour  of 
persons  having  large  families,  if  their  ineomes  ex^ 
ceeded  150/.  a  year ;  so  that,  whether  a  man  was 
single  or  had  a  family  of  twelve  children  to  sup- 
port, there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  tax.  The  minister  desired  to  know  whether 
an  exemption  from  the  house  and  window  tax,  in 
favour  of  persons  with  large  families,  would  not  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  object  the  honourable 
baronet  so  earnestly  desired?  On  the  13th  of 
July  the  bill  was  debated  again  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  After  a  member  had  warmly 
denounced  the  inquisitorial  means  adopted  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  incomes  of  tradesmen, 
Pitt  rose  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  several 
of  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  to  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee,  that "  the  like  exemp- 
tions and  abatements  be  extended  to  those  who 
have  income  arising  from  money  in  the  funds,  or 
land,  or  money  at  interest,  as  are  or  may  be  al- 
lowed to  other  persons."  Some  of  the  Addington 
party  censured  him  for  attacking  the  minister,  and 
for  thwarting  or  delaying  his  purpose;  and  they 
seemed  to  hint  that  he  was  acting  unfairly,  and 
taking  the  minister  by  surprise.  To  this  Pitt 
scornfully  replied  that  ministers  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  sentiments  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  Addingtonians,  however,  still  affected  to  be 
surprised,  as  at  an  unexpected  motion.  In  spite 
of  the  censure  of  some,  and  the  friendly  persua- 
sions of  others,  Pitt  pressed  his  motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, but  it  was  rejected  by  150  against  50. 
While  this  income  or  property  tax  bill  was  in 
committee  several  important  confessions  were 
made,  and  a  few  substantial  alterations  admitted. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  example,  con- 
fessed that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
income  arising  from  lands  or  from  capital  already 
accumulated,  and  income  arising  from  bodily  la- 
bour, or  from  mental  labour  and  professional 
skill ;  and  that,  of  all  Uie  cases  of  hardship  to 
which  this  tax  could  apply,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
most  severe  on  the  learned  pofessions.  But  Ad- 
dington never  admitted  a  principle  without  taking 
the  spirit  out  of  it  by  qualifications ;  and  he  went 
on  to  reason  that,  as  there  were  some  rich  clergy- 

*  Whcro  the  owner  of  land  let  it  ont,  he  wm  to  pnv  only  one  thfl- 
lia(  in  the  pound,  or  five  per  oent. ;  but  when  the  Und  wu  in  his 
own  hands,  he  waa  to  pay  one  and  ninopcnoe  in  the  poand,  that  ii 
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men,  lawyers,  lad  physidins,  all  ihose  kamod 
professions  ought  to  be  taxed.  It  would  not,  said 
ne,  be  the  policy  of  parliament,  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
dude  the  income  arising  from  those  sources  from 
contributing  towards  the  present  exigencies :  there 
was  no  one  who  had  arrived  to  great  attainments  in 
those  professions  who  had  not  acquired  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  capital !  He  felt  the  difficulty 
of  extenoing  the  exemptions  on  aocount  of  the  pro- 
digious addition  which  would  be  created  thereby 
to  the  trouble  of  the  tax  conunissioners.  But  the 
very  day  after  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  motbn,  Ad- 
dington adopted  the  substance  of  that  amendment, 
as  **  the  exemptions  it  demanded  were  expected 
hy  a  ffreat  number  of  people,  and  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  reconAling  even  the  most 
necessary  measures  to  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
and  as  he  wished  to  avoid  differences  of  opinion 
where  unanimity  was  so  very  desirable."  A  di- 
minished rate  was  fixed  for  landed  incomes  from 
60/.  to  100/.  a  year.  A  clause  for  empowering 
surveyors  to  examine  property  in  order  to  estimate 
its  value  was  so  amended  as  to  do  away  the  power, 
originally  given  by  the  bill,  of  entering  private 
dwelling-houses.  All  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
mode  of  stopping  and  collecting  the  tax  on  di- 
vidends payable  at  the  Bank  of  England  were 
struck  out  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
substituted  for  them  other  clauses,  importing  that 
stockholders'  returns  should  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  persons ;  but  if,  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  no  return  should  be 
made,  then  government  should  have  the  power  of 
collecting  the  tax  at  the  Bank  as  at  first  proposed. 
A  clause  was  also  introduced  which  not  only  ex- 
empted bank-stock  already  purchased  by  ftireigners 
from  the  tax,  but  also  sll  funded  property  which 
might,  during  the  operation  of  the  act,  be  acquired 
by  persons  not  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  not 
residing  in  the  British  dominions.  This  clauae, 
although  it  was  well  and  fairly  meant,  and  pre- 
vented numerous  foreign  holders  of  stock  from 
being  scared  away  from  our  Bank,  led  directly  to 
much  trickery  and  subterfuge,  by  which  govern- 
ment was  a  loser.  Instead  of  an  exemption  from 
the  house  and  window  tax,  reductions  were  in- 
troduced in  favour  of  persons  having  numerous 
families,  upon  incomes  from  60/.  to  400/.,  for  each 
child  above  two,  or  for  three  or  more  children,  four 
per  cent. ;  upon  incomes  from  400/.  to  1000/.,  for 
ditto,  three  per  cent. ;  upon  incomes  from  1000/.  to 
5000/.,  for  ditto,  two  per  cent ;  and  upon  incomes 
of  5000/.  and  upwuds,  one  per  cent.  Some 
abatemenU  were  also  grsnted  to  persons  whose  in- 
comes ranged  between  60/.  and  150/.  per  annum ; 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  on 
the  1st  of  August. 

Various  other  new  taxes  or  duties  were  also  im- 
posed. Some  of  these  were  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  country  was  autho- 
rised to  raise  1,000,000/.  by  loan.  The  total 
amount  of  supplies  granted  for  the  year  was 
41,369,192/.      Of  this   great  sum  12,000,000/. 
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was  tD  be  raised  by  annuities,  1,052,000/.  by  lot-> 
teries,  abore  15,000,000/.  by  loans  or  Exchequer 
bills,  and  4,000,000/.  waa  to  be  taken  from  the 
consolidated  fund.  The  session  was  closed  on  the 
I2th  of  August  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
wherein  his  majesty  expressed  his  reliance  that, 
under  the  continuance  of  the  Dirine  protection,  the 
exertions  of  his  braye  and  loyal  subjects  would 
prove  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  independence  or  impair  the 
power  of  this  United  Kingdom  would  tennmate  in 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  those  by  whom  it  might  be 
made.  The  king  appeared  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  im-* 
manse  multitudes  on  his  way  to  and  from  parlia- 
ment. 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  and  when  the 
country  was  ringing  with  military  preparations,  and 
the  marchings  and  countermarchings  of  troops  of 
the  line,  militia,  fencibles,  and  Tolunteers,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  repeated  a  claim  whicb  he  bad 
often  made  before,, for  military  promotion,  and  for 
some  post  or  command  where  honour  and  danger 
might  go  hand  in  hand.*  The  Duke  of  York  had 
been  for  some  years  captain-general  and  com*^ 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  forces,  me  Dukes  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge  were  lieutenant-ge^ 
nerab,  but  their  eldest  brother,  the  beir  to  the 
throne,  was  left  in  the  inferior  grade  of  a  colond 

•  In  AM,  1798.  th«  priBoe  had  wrttten  Uie  foU«wiiif  totter  to  lito 
fkfliCT :— '*  Sir,  I  have,  fhm  various  oonsiderationi  of  duty  and  respect, 
delayed  to  th*  totaet  htm  obtruding  myaalf  by  •  dln«iC  applieatloii  to 
your  OBAJesty ;  and  it  is  now  with  aa  oanMStDeaa  that  I  narer  b«fof« 
▼entnred  to  approach  yon,  air,  that  I  presume  to  throw  myself  at  your 
feet,  and  to  imphne  your  i^mdona  atteotton  to  the  hnmhle  aeotjmaata 
I  offer  in  this  letter.  The  serious  and  awfiil  criaia  in  which  this  coun- 
try now  aCanda  calls  fbr  the  united  eSbrta  of  avery  BrltiAiarm  in  the 
defence  of  aU  that  ca«  be  dear  to  EivUshmen;  and  H  to  with  glowiiig 
pride  that  I  behold  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment  through  every 
Mtt  of  yonr  majaaty's  kingdom.  Whatever  may  aome  time  back  have 
Doen  your  majesty's  dqecuona  to  my  being  in  the  way  of  actual  aer' 
vice,  yet  at  a  crisis  like  thU,  unexampled  in  our  history,  when  every 
aalyect  in  the  realm  to  aagftrly  seeking  for  and  haa  hto  post  aasigned 
him,  thoae  otjections  will,  I  hombly  trust,  ytold  to  the  preasoteof  the 
timei;  aiid  vonr  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  me  forfh  to 
a  atatioD  wherein  1  may  prove  mvaelf  worthy  of  the  eonfldesee  of  my 
coantry.  and  of  the  high  rank  I  iiold  in  it,  by  staking  mv  life  in  its 
defence ;— death  wonld  be  preferable  to  being  marked  as  flie  (mlv  num 
that  waa  not  aolfered  to  come  forth  OB  aoeh  an  oeeadon.  Shcmldilbe 
my  fiite  to  fall  In  ao  gtorioua  a  contest,  no  Injvkxj  could  arise  to  tlio 
line  of  aaooesakiB,  on  account  of  the  number  happily  remsining  &t 
your  Buucsty's  chfldren.  At  the  same  time,  weaa  there  fifty  fNrioeaa, 
or  were  I  the  rfngle  one,  it  would,  in  my  humble  iudgment,  be  equally 
inenmbent  en  them,  or  me,  to  ataad  ftremoal  In  ttie  mnka  of  danger  al 
ao  dectoive  a  period  as  the  present.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  conAde 
that  your  majissty'a  goodness  will  comply  with  this  humble  petition, 
from  the  conviction  1  feel  that,  had  similar  eivramatancea  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  king,  when  vour  m^iesty  was  Prince  of  Walea, 
yoQ  wonld  have  panted,  air,  for  ttie  opportunity  I  now  so  earnestly 
covet.  I  know  your  majesty,  and  am  fixed  in  thtobeltof;  and  I  should 
bold  myself  unworthy  of  my  descent  and  station,  if  a  tamer  impulse 
oooM  BOW  poawaa  me.  Still  more  to  )uatifjr  thto  confidence,  allow  me 


Barmj.  _  _^ 

i  the  opportunity  for  it ;  but  that,  if  anything  waa'to  ariaa  at  home, 
I  ought  to  be  one  of  fbejint  and  firemott.  My  character  with  the  na- 
tion, my  hoBonr,  my  futare  fkoM  ami  proapecto  in  life,  ara  now  all  ai 
■take.  I  therefore  supplicate  your  majesty  to  afford  me  thoae  meana 
for  their  preaervation,  whtoh  dfeetion  for  my  country  and  devotion  to 
my  sovereign  would  have  prompted  me  to  solicit,  even  though  my  birth 
and  station  bad  not  rendered  it  my  duty  to  claim  them.  I  presume  in 
no  reapeet  to  prescribe  to  yter  m^)estv  tlie  mode  of  being  employed : 
what  1  humblv,  but  moat  earnestly,  solicit,  to  the  certainty  of  active 
aerrlce,  in  such  a  character  as  to  y<xtr  majesty  shaU  seem  fit  With  the 
"ooDdeat  humility,  I  have  the  honour  to  anbaerlbe  myaelf  yoitr  ma- 
f*B  most  dutiful  aud  moat  aflectionate  eon  and  suUect, 

^  Georoe  ?.•» 

Thto  application  bad  then  been  met  by  a  peronptory  rtofuaal  ftom 
the  king,  who  declared  "  that  military  oommand  vna  inCTBipatihlet 
trtii4ha>iM»altotterFriMvofWato»."  .       "^     . 


ot  dragoons.  On  the  18th  of  Juljr  the  Prince  of 
Wales  addressed  a  letter  to  Addington,  stating  that, 
from  the  official  communication  to  parliament  that 
the  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  invasion,  and 
from  the  levy-en-masse  and  the  other  extraordinary 
measures  of  defence  which  parliament  had  agreed 
to,  it  was  quite  evident  the  danger  was  not  believed 
to  be  dubious  or  remote;  that,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation  at  large,  he 
was  anxious  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a 
military  command ;  that  he  was  aware  he  did  not 
possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare,  but  ut  the 
same  time  he  could  not  regard  himself  as  totally 
unqualified  in  military  science,  since  he  had  long 
made  the  service  his  particular  study ;  that,  how- 
ever, his  chief  pretensions  to  promotion  and  active 
employment  were  founded  on  a  sense  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  his  example  might  produce  to  the 
state,  by  exciting  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  on  a  knowledge  of  those  expectations  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  form  as  to  the  personal 
eiertions  of  their  princes  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent. "The  more  elevated  my  situation,"  said  the 
K'nce's  letter,  "  in  so  much  the  efforts  of  mv  zeal 
»me  necessarily  greater;  and  I  confess  that,  if 
duty  had  not  been  so  paramount,  a  reflection  on  the 
splendid  achievements  of  my  predecessors  would 
have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  of  emulation :  when, 
however,  in  addition  to  such  recollections,  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage 
was  imprettied  on  mj  consideration,  I  should,  in- 
deed, have  been  devoid  of  every  virtuous  sentiment 
if  I  had  felt  no  reluctance  in  remaining  a  passive 

rtator  of  armaments  which  have  for  their  object 
very  existence  of  the  British  empire."  He 
complained  of  the  little  value  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters had  formerly  put  upon  his  offers  of  service ; 
of  some  "  unknown  cause  "  which  had  retarded  his 
appointment ;  and  of  the  obloquy  to  which  he  waa 
exposed  of  being  regarded  by  the  country  as  idle 
and  indifferent  to  the  events  which  menaced  it — of 
being  insensible  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and  of 
glory:  he  insisted  that  the  claim  which  he  ad- 
vanced was  strictly  constitutional  and  justified  by 
precedent ;  and  that  to  debar  him  from  it  in  the 
present  situation  of  Europe  would  be  alike  fatal  to 
his  own  immediate  honour  and  to  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  crown.  After  saying  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  embarrass  the  government  at  such  a 
crisis,  but  that  nothing  could  compensate  him  for 
the  misfortune  of  not  participating  in  the  honours 
and  dangers  which  awaited  the  brave  men  destined 
to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  the  prince's  letter 
concluded  with  these  words  : — "  All  I  solicit  is  a 
more  ostensible  situation  than  that  in  which  I  am 
at  present  placed ;  for,  situated  as  I  am,  as  a  mere 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  brigade  of  which  such  a  regiment  must 
form  a  part  would  justly  expect  and  receive  the 
full  credit  of  pre-arrangement  and  successful 
enterprise." 

It  appears  that  Addington  left  this  earnest  letter 
'unsoMwered,  for  the  prince  repeated  his  application 
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in  another  letter  dated  the  26th  of  July.  In  reply 
to  this,  Addington  briefly  alluded  to  similar  appli- 
cations which,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
royal  highness,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty 
upon  former  occasions.  The  prince  then  desired 
the  minister  to  lay  before  his  majesty  his  last  note 
of  the  26th.  This  Addington  did ;  but  the  king 
only  referred  to  the  orders  he  had  before  given, 
adding  that,  his  opinion  being  fixed,  he  desired  that 
no  further  mention  should  be  made  to  him  of  the 
subject.  In  the  course  of  the  levy-en-masse  de- 
bates some  of  the  prince's  friends  hinted  obliquely 
at  this  curious  correspondence,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  gratified 
in  his  laudable  wishes.  Six  days  before  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  the  prince  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king  himself,  repeating  with  additional  ear- 
nestness the  arguments  he  had  used  in  his  letters 
to  Addington.  "  I  ask,"  said  he,  "  to  be  allowed 
to  display  the  best  energies  of  my  character ;  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  Uiis  is 
not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for 
existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest 
of  your  majesty's  subjects  have  been  called  on  ;  it 
would  therefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the^r^^, 
and  who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne, 
to  remain  a  tame,  and  idle,  and  lifeless  spectator ! 

•  Hanover  is  lost — England  is  menaced 

with  invasion — Ireland  is  in  rebellion — Europe  is 
at  the  foot  of  France!  At  such  a  moment  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your  servants 
in  zeal  and  devotion — ^to  none  of  your  subjects  in 
duty — ^to  none  of  your  children  in  tenderness  and 
affection,  presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to 
repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made 

through  your  majesty's  ministers 

And  ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of 
unexampled  difficulty  and  danger  ?  Ought  I  not 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every- 
thing to  lose  by  defeat  ?  The  highest  places  in 
your  majesty's  service  are  filled  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place 
is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even 
the  junior  major-general  of  your  army."  He  re- 
minded his  father  that  no  other  cause  had  been  or 
could  be  assigned  for  the  refusal,  except  that  it  was 
the  will  of  his  majesty.  The  king,  in  a  very  suc- 
cinct answer,  referred  him  to  the  repeated  declara- 
tions he  had  already  made  of  his  determination  on 
this  subject,  and  told  him  that  he  had  flattered 
himself  he  should  have  heard  no  more  about  it ; 
adding,  "  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  suc- 
ceed as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regiment." 
On  the  23rd  of  August  the  prince  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  king,  but  without  producing  any  effect 
on  his  fixed  determination.  At  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  an  extensive  promotion  took  place 
in  the  army,  the  prince  wrote  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  "  by  whose 
counsels  the  constitution  presumes  that  the  mili- 
tary department  is  administered."  He  compUuned 


that  his  standing  in  the  army,  according  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  promotion,  would  have  placed 
him  by  this  time  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
genends,  or  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  and  that  to  be  told  that  he  might  display 
his  zeal  solely  and  simply  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment was  a  degrading  mockery.  The  Duke  of 
York  replied,  after  warm  professions  of  fraternal 
affection,  that  he  must  recall  to  his  memory  a 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
upon  the  same  subject,  soon  after  his  majesty 
had  placed  him  at  &e  head  of  the  army;  that 
in  the  year  1795,  on  a  general  promotion  taking 
place,  he,  at  the  prince's  instance,  had  delivered 
a  letter  from  him  to  his  majesty,  urging  his 
pretensions  to  promotion  in  the  army ;  to  which 
his  majesty  had  been  then  pleased  to  answer  that, 
before  ever  he  gave  the  prince  the  command  of  the 
10th  light  dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully 
explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  the  army, 
and  the  public  grounds  upon  which  he  could  never 
admit  of  his  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or  claim- 
ing promotion  in  the  service ;  and  that  his  majesty 
at  the  same  time  had  added  his  positive  command 
and  injunctions  to  him  (the  duke)  never  to  men- 
tion that  subject  again  to  him,  and  to  decline  being 
the  bearer  of  any  application  of  the  same  nature, 
should  it  be  proposed  to  him.  **  This  message," 
continued  the  Duke  of  York,  "  I  was,  of  course, 
under  the  necessity  of  delivering  to  you,  and  I  have 
constantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  ever 
since ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  affection  and  consi- 
deration towards  me,  on  tlie  part  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  never  allowed  me  to  become  a  party  in  this 
business.  Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fairly  and 
candidly,  what  has  passed,  I  trust  you  will  see  that 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  that  any 
slur  can  attach  to  your  character  as  an  officer, 
particularly  as  I  recollect  your  mentioning  to  me 
yourself,  on  the  day  on  which  you  received  the 
notification  of  your  appointment  to  the  10th  light 
dragoons,  the  explanation  and  condition  attached 
to  it  by  his  majesty ;  and  therefore,  surely,  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  your  not  being  advanced  in 
military  rank  proceeds  entirely  from  his  majesty's 
senthnents  respecting  the  high  rank  you  hold  in 
the  state,  and  not  from  any  impression  unfavour- 
able to  you."  The  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  again 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  denying  that  he  had 
ever  entered  ihto  any  compromise — denying  any 
recollection  of  the  private  conversation  quoted  by 
the  duke— «tating  that  in  the  first  instance  he  ha^ 
been  merely  referred  to  his  majesty's  will  and 
pleasure,  and  that  now  he  was  informed  for  the 
first  time  that  when  the  king  had  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  he  had  caused  it  to 
be  fully  explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were 
with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the 
army.  He  insisted  that  neither  in  his  majesty's 
letter  nor  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Addington  was 
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there  one  word  or  the  most  distant  alluiion  to  the 
condition  mentioned  in  the  duke's  letter ;  and  that, 
even  if  he  had  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment 
on  such  conditions,  his  acquiescence  could  have  re- 
lation only  to  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  a  case  so  completely  out  of  all  contem- 
plation at  that  time  as  the  prohahle  invasion  of  this 
kingdom  by  a  foreign  force  sufficient  to  bring  its 
safety  into  question.  Four  other  letters  passed 
between  the  royal  brothers  ;  but,  whether  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  the  inclination  or  not  to  gra- 
tify the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
move  the  king  from  bis  unalterable  resolution. 
On  the  23rd  of  October,  when  the  prince  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Brighton,  where  the  Tenth 
was  quartered,  Addington  wrote  him  a  short  am- 
biguous note,  saying  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
intelligence  which  had  r&iched  him,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  royal  highness 
and  to  the  public  to  express  an  anxious  hope  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  postpone  his  journey  to 
Bnghton,  until  he  (Addington)  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  further  inquiries.  As  the 
mysterious  minister  did  not  communicate  the  nature 
of  this  intelligence,  the  prince  chose  to  consider 
that  it  related  to  invasion,  or  to  some  landing  pro- 
jected on  the  Sussex  coast ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  replied  by  note  that  he  apprehended  that 
Addington  expected  some  immediate  attempt  from 
the  enemy,  adding  that  his  wish  to  accommodate 
himself  to  anything  which  the  minister  might  re- 
present as  materid  to  the  public  service  would 
make  him  desirous  to  comply  with  his  request; 
but  that,  if  there  was  reason  to  imagine  that  inva- 
sion would  take  place  directly,  he  was  bound,  "  by 
the  king's  precise  order,  and  by  that  honest  zeal 
which  was  not  allowed  any  fitter  sphere  for  its 
action,"  to  hasten  instantly  to  his  regiment.  The 
prince  went  down  to  Brighton  on  the  24th  or  25th ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  October  there  was  a  grand  scene 
in  the  capital,  which  was  probably  the  motive  which 
induced  Addington  to  request  his  royal  highness  to 
remain  in  town,  and  the  motive  which  induced  the 
prince  to  hurry  down  to  the  coast : — there  was  a 
review  in  Hyde  Park  oif  all  the  volunteer  corps  of 
London,  12,500  strong.  The  king  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  queen,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  except  the  heir-apparent.  Mon- 
sieur (afterwards  Charles  X.),  the  Prince  de Cond^ 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Due  de  Berri,  were 
all  present  on  horseback,  attended  by  many  of  the 
old  French  noblesse,  and  by  General  Dumouriez. 
The  Duke  of  York  figured  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  volunteers  the  com- 
pliments of  the  king  in  generd  orders.* 

The  war  was  certainly  inevitable  before,  but  per- 
haps  no  single  circumstance  tended  more  to  ex- 
asperate Bonaparte  than  the  trial  of  Peltier,  with 

•  Two  davt  aitn  the  WettmfaMter.  Lambeth,  and  Soathwark  to- 
Innteen,  with  other  suburban  corps,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  formiutf 
a  total  of  14,476  men,  were  reviewed  in  the  same  place,  and  in  pre- 
■eaee  of  the  same  high  peiaona^BS,  and  of  the  same  immense  and 
•nimated  crowd.  Those  well-timed  rcvien-s  had  an  excellent  effect 
OB  the  pnblie  apirit.  The  volnnteer  corps  of  London  and  the  Tiltegee 
and  hamlets  in  ita  immediate  Ticiaity  alxwdy  exceeded  46,000  moa. 
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the  eloquent  pleadine  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh. Jean  Joseph  Peltier  was  a  journalist  and 
royalist  refugee,  living  and  publishing  in  London, 
and  not  in  himself  a  very  interesting  or  exalted 
person,  having  little  literary  merit,  and  being 
much  more  abusive  and  calumniatory  Uian  eloquent 
or  witty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
he  edited  a  monarchic  paper,  entitled  *  Les  Ades 
des  Apoires^*  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pam- 
phleU.  After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  rent  to  pieces,  and 
"  when  our  shores  were  covered  as  with  the  wreck 
of  a  great  tempest,''  he  fled  to  England,  and 
availed  himself  most  actively,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  of  our  liberty  of  the  press.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  his  pen  had  given  ofience  in  France 
which  would  never  be  really  pardoned;  perhaps 
he  had  no  property  to  which  to  return,  and  no 
means  of  livelihood  so  productive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  as  were  his  writings  in  England, 
and  his  occasional  douceurs  from  the  Bourbon 
princes  and  some  of  the  emigrant  noblesse ;  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that  attachment  to  legitimacy,  and 
that  abhorrence  to  all  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, which  he  professed ;  but  what  is  certain  is, 
that  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
granted  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants  to  return  to 
France  and  resume  their  property — or  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  were  not  sold  or  appropriated,  or  such 
as  he  might  choose  to  give  them.  After  writing 
a  'History  of  the  Revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,'  a  *  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1793,' 
and  a  periodical  work,  entitled  '  Tableau  de 
VEurope^  prophesying  the  ptecariousness  of  all 
the  revolutionary  governments,  and  the  inevitable 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dpasty  of  France,  he 
began,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  publish  a  new 
journal,  called  *  VAwbigu^  in  which  he  lashed 
the  First  Consul,  his  court,  and  government,  with- 
out mercy,  and  not  without  calumny.  In  the 
fourth  number  of  this  paper  appeared  a  miserable 
ode  on  Bonaparte's  Revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  fictitiously  ascribed  to  Chenier,  the  re- 
publican poet,  who  had  written  a  great  many  odes 
m  the  high  days  of  Jacobinism,  quite  as  bad  both  in 
the  poetry  and  in  the  ferocity  of  the  sentiment.  Pel- 
tier, or  his  ode,  represented  Bonaparte  as  Cssar 
who  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  as  the  tyrant  who  had 
left  no  liberty  in  France ;  and  pictured  the  last 
of  the  Romans  with  an  avenging  poniard  in  their 
hands— and  then,  descending  from  classicalities, 
asked  the  warriors  of  France  whether  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  serving  a  Corsican,  un  Corite — and 
then,  returning  to  the  classical,  recommended  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  &c.  At  the  same  time  Peltier 
gave  vent  to  another  thing  in  rhyme,  called  '  The 
Prayer  of  a  Dutch  Patriot,*  wherein  he  spoke  of 
Bonaparte's  making  and  unmaking  of  kings,  of  his 
making  himself  Consul  for  life,  &c.,  praying  that 
the  succession  might  soon  be  left  open  by  his 
death,  or  that  he  might  disapnear  like  Romulus  in 
a  mysterious  apotheosis.*  Instead  of  meeting 
•  There  waf  alw  t  pMsage  in  pliOn'pcow,  intended  to  runind  Uie 
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these  rhymeB  with  contempt,  Bonaparte  fell  into  a 
transport  of  passion:  he  pretended  that  they  were 
provocatives  to  his  assassination  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  government.  He  instructed  his  am- 
bassador at .  London  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
the  British  government  Our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  replied  that  in  England 
the  press  was  free  and  unshackled,  that  its  excesses 
were  punishable  by  law — that  our  coiurts  of  law 
were  open  to  all — ^tbat  the  British  court  and  the 
ministers  themselves,  often  traduced  and  libelled, 
had  no  other  resource — ^that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
than  an  English  jury  would  give  the  First  Consul 
satisfaction  if  he  chose  to  proceed  against  Peltier 
by  law.  The  First  Consul,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  conceive  that  our  government  had  not  the  same 
power  over  newspapers  which  he  had  over  his 
*  Moniteur,*  and  the  same  power  to  treat  ioumalists 
as  he  had  treated  them  by  scores  and  by  hun- 
dreds, intimated  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
him  than  the  suppression  of  *  L'Ambigu '  and  the 
deportation  of  Peltier.  He  wrote  directly  to  the 
English  premier  to  urge  these  demands,  and  to 
recommend  a  change  of  our  laws  relating  to  the 
press.  Addington  calmly  and  respectfully  replied 
that  the  abuse  of  the  press  might  sometimes  be  a 
great  evil,  but  that^  our  constitution  left  to  every 
man  the  use  of  his  pen,  at  his  own  risk  and  peril 
if  he  misused  it ;  that  libels,  like  other  offences, 
were  punishable  by  judge  and  jury ;  that,  though 
at  times  a  libeller  might  escape  punishment,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  remedy  without  touching  that 
liberty  of  the  press  which  was  part  of  our  system 
and  of  our  habits,  and  endeared  to  the  English 
people ;  that,  foreigner  as  he  was,  the  First  Consul 
might  bring  his  action,  only  that  such  a  course 
would  give  greater  publicity  to  the  libel,  and  that 
a  better  course  would  be  to  treat  Peltier  and  his 

French  that  tyrannicide  had  always  been  eonaidered  a  republiean 
Tirtne ;  that  Bonaparte,  not  ■atitSed  with  the  munler  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  destruction  of  lo  many  princes  and  brave  men  who  had 
perished  in  the  wars,  was  still  thirsting  for  more  blood,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  for  patriots  to  do,  but  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  or 
perish  with  glory. 

The  rhymed  plAtitades  which  so  enraged  the  First  Consul,  and 
which  were  qnoted  on  Peltier's  trial,  were  the  two  following  passages 
—the  flist  from  tlie  Chenier  Ode,  the  second  from  the  Dateh  FMriot's 
Prayer.— 

De  la  FrsBDe.  6  honte  etemellel 

Cesar,  au  bord  du  Rubicon, 

A  oontre  Ini,  danssa  queralle, 

Le  Senat.  Pompee,  et  Catoo ; 

Et,  dans  les  plaines  de  Phaxsale, 

Ifi  la  fortune  est  inegale. 

S'U  te  ikut  oeder  auz  destins. 

Rome,  dans  ee  refers  fiineate. 

Pour  te  Tenser,  au  moins,  il  vesta 

Vn  poignard  auz  demiers  Romalns. 
•       •       •       •       •       • 

Ouertiers.  ressentes-voos  routrago 
Qui  par  on  Corse  vons  est  fidt  ? 
Gnerriers.  que  le  tniitre  snbiass 
De  Tarpeia  raffrenz  snpplioe ! 
Four  oes  hlens  qu'il  tous  a  ravis. 
Pour  oes  Mens,  sa  hooteoae  idole« 
n  a  livr£  le  Capitole. 
Ecraaez-le  sous  les  debrisl 

Le  ToiU  done  asais  oi\  s'ilevait  le  ti^ne  I 

Consul,  il  r^le  tout;  il  ftiit.  deikit  les  rois. 

Pen  soigneuz  d'etre  aime,  U  terrour  fait  ses  droits  I 

II  est  proclame  chef  et  Cunsul  pour  la  vie ! 

Pour  moi,  loin  qu'i  son  sort  je  poita  quelque  envie, 

Qu'il  nomme,  j'y  consens,  son  cTigne  suecesieur ; 

8ur  le  pavois  portfc  qu'on  Tilise  empereur 

Enfln  C^t  Rinnulus  nous  xappeUe  la  chose^. 

Je  fids  yaa,  ddt  demaio,  qull  ait  rapotheoso. 


papers  with  contempt,  as  he  (Addington)  and  his 
colleagues  had  often  treated  similar  attacks  made 
by  English  journalists.  There  was  assuredly,  at 
this  moment  (in  the  summer  of  1802),  no  want 
of  a  conciliatory  tone  on  the  part  of  our  ministers. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  note 
to  M.  Otto,  that  it  waa  "  impossible  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  could  peruse  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion without  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  without 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  person  who  published 
them  should  suffer  the  punishment  he  so  justly  de- 
served." Finding  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  might 
or  persuasion  to  make  our  government  arbitrarily 
suppress  *  L'Ambigu,'  and  transport  its  editor,  the 
First  Consul  instructed  his  ambassador  at  London 
to  urge  that  soveroment  to  institute  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law.  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  had  been 
punished  and  imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  the  late 
Queen  of  France,  and  Mr.  John  Vint  had  been 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
why  therefore  should  not  the  First  Consul  of 
France  proceed  in  the  same  way  against  a  man 
who  was  but  an  alien  in  England  ?  His  eagerness 
for  vengeance  on  a  poor  refugee  scribbler  made 
him  reject  Addington's  very  sensible  advice.  He 
would  fiun  have  precipitated  the  trial,  but  he  could 
not  change  the  routine  of  our  lawyers'  terms  and 
sessions.  Before  the  trial  came  on  all  those  causes 
of  disagreement  with  the  British  government 
which  we  have  mentioned  occurred,  inclusive  of 
Sebastiani*s  Levant  mission  and  insulting  report ; 
and  the  consul  moreover  had  made  his  '  Moniteur ' 
teem  with  abuse  of  the  British  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  people,  it  being  no  secret  that  many 
of  these  *  Moniteur '  articles  were  either  written 
by  his  own  pen,  or  dictated  by  him,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  he  and  his  government 
were  answerable  for  whatever  appeared  in  that 
paper.  At  last,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1803 
(the  day  on  which  Colonel  Despard  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  executed),  the  trial  came  on  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough  and  a  special  jury.  The  information 
had  been  filed  by  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
e3H)fficiOy  and  stated,  *^  that  peace  existed  between 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  our  Lord  the  King,  but 
that  M.  J.  J.  Peltier,  intending  to  destroy  the 
friendship  so  existing,  and  to  despoil  the  said 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his  consular  dignity,  did 
devise,  print,  and  publish,  in  the  French  language 
to  the  tenor  following,"  &c.  [Here  the  passages 
from  the  paper  were  inserted,  and  described  as 
libellous,  &c.]  The  attorney-general,  who  also 
himself  conducted  the  prosecution,  argued  that  the 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  excite  the  subjects  of 
France  to  rebel  against  their  chief  magistrate  de 
fadOy  and  further  to  excite  them  to  his  assassina- 
tion— that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  being  the  defacio  chief  magistrate  w 
First  Consul  of  France,  as  he  had  been  recognised 
by  us  in  that  character,  and  in  that  character  we 
had  made  peace  with  him,  and  that  therefore  such 
a  publication  in  this  fiiendly  countiy  could  not 
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escape  puniBhment.  *'  The  Flnt  Consul,"  con- 
tinued the  attorney-general,  *'  is  to  be  respected 
even  as  if  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  same 
power  for  a  number  of  generations.  Perhaps  I 
may  hear  of  publications  in  the  *  Moniteur  *  re- 
flecting on  our  goyemment.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  that  ?  I  am  standing  here  for  the  honour  of 
the  English  law  and  of  the  English  nation.  I 
state  this  to  be  a  crime,  and  as  such  have  brougl|t 
it  before  an  English  jury ;  and,  if  any  other  coun- 
try think  that  they  can  prosper  by  such  publica- 
tions, let  them  have  the  benefit,  but  do  not  let  na 
have  the  disgrace !"  It  was  every  way  a  happy 
choice  by  which  Pehier  selected  for  his  counsel 
the  able  and  animated  Mackintosh,  the  author  of 
*  VindiciflB  Gallicae,*  or  the  best  defence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  whose  juvenile  errors  had 
been  corrected  by  age  and  experience,  and  whose 
arguments— as  he  had  recently  told  the  gentlemen 
at  Paris* — ^had  been  so  completely  refuted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  French  people.  The  subject  had 
much  that  was  inspiring,  the  contrast  of  condition 
between  the  real  prosecutor,  the  master  of  the 
greatest  empire  which  the  civilised  world  had  yet 
seen,  and  the  defendant,  a  poor  friendless  outcast, 
was  striking  and  dramatic;  Mackintosh,  in  the 
prime  vigour  of  his  faculties,  had  exerted  them  all 
in  praiseworthy  preparation,  and  he  was  warmed 
and  encouraged  in  the  delivery  of  his  forensic 
oration  by  the  presence  of  a  crowded  and  en- 
lightened audience,  which  included  some  of  the 
most  gifted  men  of  that  generation.  Mackintosh 
was  as  ingenious  as  he  was  eloquent,  and  he  art- 
fully applied  himself  to  the  deep-rooted  national 
feelings,  national  prejudices,  and  common  sym- 
pathies of  the  jury,  exciting  their  passionate  regard 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  their  jealousy  and 
hatred  for  successful  despotism,  their  pity  for  the 
poor  outcast,  "  the  voluntary  victim  of  loyalty  and 
conscience."  At  the  same  time  he  showed  the 
innoxiousness  of  Peltier's  attacks,  and  the,  to 
Englishmen,  revolting  tyranny  exercised  in  France 
against  the  productions  of  the  press.  This  obscure 
journal,  *  li'Ambigu,*  if  the  jealousy  of  power 
could  ever  be  at  rest,  appeared  under  circum- 
stances the  least  calculated  to  give  disquiet  to  the 
First  Consul:  it  could  not  be  much  read  here, 
for  it  was  not  in  the  language  of  the  country; 
it  could  not  be  read  in  France,  for  the  police 
were  not  supine  nor  negligent  in  the  execution  of 
Bonaparte's  severe  and  universal  prohibition 
against  the  admission  of  English  newspapers. 
U  nder  these  circumstances  *  L'Ambigu '  was  issued 

*  tf  ackintoih  wu  among  the  crowds  of  Engliah  who  were  intro- 
daoed  to  Bonaparte  during  the  lammer  and  autumn  of  1808.  ••  Ra- 
ther an  amurinff  incident  occurred  on  that  occasion.  The  Pliat  Con- 
ral  was  famished  by  his  nomenclator  With  some  circnmstance  of 
^^^  V*®  *"  character  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  persons  introduced,  on 
whfeh  to  found  a  compliment.  As  Mr.  Macliintosh  advanced  to  be 
psceenied  to  'the  Head  of  the  French  goTemment.'  a  friend  who 
pused  htm.  returnmg  from  the  ceremony,  whispered  him,  •  I  have 
got  your  compliment.'  The  First  Consul,  from  some  mistake  on  hfs 
put,  or  ftom  some  change  in  Uie  order  of  presentation  of  the  two 
geaUemen,  had  addressed  him  who  was  first  introduced  with  an 
aflturance  that  somewhat  surprised  him,  •  that  he  was  the  person  who 
lEcttSiA^'^MrS?^*  WMwer  to  Borlto/"— i^  qf  Sir  Jamei 


for  the  purpose  of  amusing  and  consoling  the 
fellow-sufferers  of  M.  Peltier,  by  occasional  reflec- 
tions on  the  factions  which  divide  and  agjitate  the 
land  from  which  they  are  exiled— it  was  intended 
as  a  consolation  to  those  to  whom  no  consolation 
remains  but  in  contemplating  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  and  seeing  that  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  driven  from  their  country  were  often  the 
victims  of  fortune  as  well  as  they.  This  was  the  only 
journal  that  dared  still  to  speak  of  a  family  once 
the  most  august  in  Europe.  This  court  afforded 
an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur 
in  that  familv : — ^the  last  instance  of  a  prosecution 
by  the  French  government  was  for  a  libel  on  that 
F^cess  who  had  been  since  tortured  and  butchered 
by  her  own  subjects !  He  admitted  the  principle  of 
the  attorney-general  that  no  government  recognised 
by  our  sovereign  was  to  be  libelled  with  impunity; 
he  agreed  with  him  that  in  this  respect  all  govern- 
ments were  on  the  same  footing,  whether  they 
were  governments  of  yesterday  or  governments 
confirmed  by  a  succession  of  ages.  He  called  that 
English  law-court  his  client's  last  asylum  upon 
earth ;  he  applauded  the  honorable  and  dignified 
conduct  of  ministers  in  refusing  to  violate  the 
sacred  hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  stranger, 
who  now  appeared  in  that  couirt  as  the  only  place 
in  which  his  prosecutor  and  he  could  be  upon  equal 
terms;  he  flattered  the  honourable  pride  of  the 
jury  by  saying  for  his  client  that  the  most  re- 
freshing prospect  his  eye  could  rest  upon  was  a 
just,  impartial,  and  fearless  English  jury — that  he 
felt,  with  him,  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  empires 
that,  after  the  wreck  of  everything  else  ancient  and 
venerable  in  Europe — the  wreck  of  all  established 
forms  and  acknowledged  principles,  of  all  long- 
subsisting  laws  and  sacred  institutions, — English- 
men were  met  there  to-day  administering  justice 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers ;  and  he  ftir* 
ther  interested  them  in  favour  of  his  •*  weak  and 
defenceless  fugitive,"  and  he  further  warmed  their 
nationality,  by  reminding  them  that  his  client  had 
waived  his  privilege  of  having  half  his  jury  com- 
p6sed  of  foreigners,  preferring  to  put  himself  upon 
a  jury  entirely  English.  He  represented  this  cause 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  which  Bonaparte  was  determined  to 
carry  on  in  the  only  country  where  the  press  was 
free ;  and  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  pause 
before  the  great  earthquake  swallowed  up  all  the 
liberty  that  remained  among  men.  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany 
had  once  participated  with  us  in  the  benefit  of  a 
free  press.  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  now 
no  more,  and  near  fifty  of  the  free  imperial  towns 
had  vanished  since  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
secution. Every  press  in  Europe,  from  Palermo 
to  Hamburgh,  was  now  enslaved:  and  here  he 
electrified  the  court  by  exclaiming,  **  One  asylum 
of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate !  There  is  still 
one  little  spot  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his 
reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society— 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the 
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acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants. 
The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitntion  of  our  foxeiathers.  It  is  guarded 
by  the  arms  and  hearts  of  Englishmen ;  and  I 
trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall  it 
will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  an  awful  consideration.  Every  other  monu- 
ment of  European  liberty  has  perished.  That 
ancient  fabric,  which  has  been  gradually  reared  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers,  still 
stands:  it  stands,  thanks  be  to  God!  solid  and 
entire ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  amidst 
ruins."  Again  returning  to  the  cherished  system 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  he  mentioned  the  important 
struggle  of  Cromwell  with  the  spirit  of  English 
jurors.  "  That  spirit,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is,  I  trust 
in  God,  not  extinct ;  and,  if  any  xnodem  tyrant 
were,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hope 
to  overawe  an  English  jury,  I  trust,  and  I  believe, 
that  they  would  tell  him — Our  ancestors  braved 
the  bayonets  of  Cromwell,  we  bid  defiance  to 
yours!"* 

The  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  replied, 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  brilliant 
speech  he  had  ever  heard,  and  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  and  dazzled  the  understandings  of  the 
jury  for  three  hours,  he  did  not  find  much  to 
answer ;  that  his  honourable  friend  was  wrong  in 
attributing  the  prosecution  to  the  first  magistrate 
of  France;  that  the  real  prosecutor  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  country ;  that  Peltier's  publica- 
tion was  clearly  libellous  and  had  a  tendency  to 
provoke  assassination,  &c.  Lord  EUenborough 
summed  up  at  considerable  length,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Guilty  against  the 
defendant  But,  before  Peltier  could  be  called  up 
for  judgment,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  he  waa 
let  off  scatheless.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  pub- 
lished the  report  of  the  trial,  with  Mackintosh's 
defence  at  full  length,  as  revised  by  the  author. 
Numerous  copies  of  it  were  smuggled  into  the 
Continent,  and  from  one  of  these  Necker*s  famed 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  who  waa  accustomed 
to  call  Bonaparte  a  <*  Robespierre  on  horseback," 
made  a  spirited  translation  into  French,  which 
ran  throughout  Europe  like  an  unquenchable 
Greek  fire.  It  waa  afterwards  reprinted  in  other 
places,  and  wholly  or  partially  tranalated  into  other 
tongues.  It  gave  a  better  reason  for  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  than  any  that  our  diplomatists 
put  into  their  protocols  and  ultimatums;  it 
showed  to  the  civilised  world  the  real  stake  for 
which  England  was  fighting ;  it  did  more  mischief 


•  Maekintoab  added,  "Wlutt  eonid  be  sacb  a  tynml'ii 

awing  a  jury  ?  Ag  long  at  their  eountey  ezista,  they  are  girt  round 
with  impenetrable  armour.  Till  the  destrucUon  of  their  country,  no 
danger  can  fall  upon  them  for  the  performanoe  of  their  duty ;  and  I 
do  tmrt  that  there  ia  no  JSnEliahman  lo  unworthy  of  lifo  a«  to  deaiie 
to  ouUlve  Eairland.  Bat  if  any  of  us  are  condemned  to  the  cruel 
pani^ment  of  sorviving  oar  eonntry— if ,  in  the  inaeratabla  coanaele 
of  Providence,  this  (kToored  seat  of  Justice  and  liberty,  this  noblest 
work  of  human  wisdom  and  Tirtue.be  destined  to  destruction— which 
I  shall  not  be  charged  with  national  prejudice  for  saying,  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  wound  ever  inflicted  on  civilization,— at  lenst  let 
lis  carry  with  us  into  our  sad  ezUe  the  consolation  that  we  oorselves 
have  not  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  exiles ;  that  we  hare  not 
toin  f^m  the  altar^  snppliantWboelaimed  protM^a  ai  the  volun- 
tary vieOa  of  loyalty  aiMtcoBiciMN  T 


to  Bonaparte  than  he  would  havesufifered  from  the 
defeat  of  an  army  or  from  the  destruction  of  a 
fleet  It  could  not  but  fill  him  with  rage  and 
animosity.  He,  the  master  of  Europe,  had  been 
bearded  by  a  penniless  pamphleteer  and  an  advo- 
cate whose  fortune  was  all  to  make ;  and  this  could 
have  been  done  in  England,  and  in  England  alone. 
Again  he  poured  forth  rhapsodies  against  that  ac- 
cursed liboty  of  the  press  which  allowed  little  men 
to  meddle  with  great,  and  against  that  British 
conatitution  which  sanctioned  such  excesses,  or 
prevented  their  being  punished  with  arbitrary 
transportation,  or  captivity  without  a  trial  in  ae- 
cret  state-prisons.  The  *  Moniteur '  became  more 
violent  and  abusive  than  ever; — from  this  moment 
war  was  declared  in  the  First  Consul's  heart, — 
from  this  moment  the  secret  countenance  and  en- 
couragement he  had  given  to  the  Irish  refugees 
and  mcdcontents  became  an  open  and  barefaced 
protection.  About  the  same  time  he  made  or  re- 
newed the  demand  that  the  British  government 
should  expel  from  the  United  Kingdom  all  royalist 
emigrants,  and  oblige  the  princea  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  quit  the  asylum  they  had  chosen,  to  go 
and  reside  at  Warsaw,  where  Louis  XVIII.,  or  the 
Pretender,  as  he  was  termed,  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  His  ambassador  at  London  delivered  note 
after  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  convince  him 
that  by  the  alien  bill  the  English  government  had 
the  power  of  arreating,  or  expelling  in  a  summary 
manner,  the  Count  d'Artoia,  the  Due  de  Berri,  tb^ 
Prince  de  Cond(i,  and  whatsoever  foreigner  it 
thought  proper,  and  that  the  said  government 
ought  to  exercise  this  power  in  order  to  quiet  the 
alarms  of  the  First  Consul,  who  knew  that  these 
personages  and  their  adherents  were  hatching  plota 
in  London  against  his  authority  and  life,  and  were 
from  the  near  English  coast  carrying  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  royalists  and  malcontents 
on  the  western  coasts  of  France — ^in  Normandy, 
Britany,  and  the  Vendee.  To  this  demand  the 
British  government  replied  by  quoting  the  hiatory 
of  the  exile  of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  in  his  regard. 
James  II.  had  retired  with  his  adherents  to  France, 
where  he  was  welcomed  bv  Louis  XIV. ;  and, 
though  in  the  war  which  followed  that  event  the 
French  government  adopted  his  cause  as  their  own, 
no  stipulation  was  made  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  that  country,  nor  waa 
any  subsequent  demand  ever  made  to  the  French 
government  to  that  effect,  although  it  waa  notorioua 
that  in  peace  as  in  war  the  abdicated  sovereign 
and  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germain  plotted,  and 
intrigued,  and  carried  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  partisans  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  however,  so  fiir  gra- 
tified the  First  Consul  as  to  remove  some  Chouana 
and  other  resolute  royalists  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  where  they  almost  touched  the  French 
coast,  to  a  town  in  the  interior  of  England,  where 
they  could  be  kept  under  some  sort  of  surveillance. 
His  lordship  did  not  demand  in  return  any  expul- 
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rion  of>  or  surveillance  over,  the  Iriah  exiles  and 
refugees. 

A  word  more  must  be  said  touching  those  so- 
called  consular  agents  which  Bonaparte  had  dis- 
patched to  the  different  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, even  while  he  was  resolutely  refusing  to  enter 
into  any  commercial  treaty  with  us,  or  to  remove 
the  prohibitions  he  had  put  upon  British  manufac- 
tures and  other  goods.  These  agents  were  one 
and  all  military  men,  artillery  or  engineer  officers, 
or  officers  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  military 
surveying,  and  the  faculty  of  judging  at  a  glance 
of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  a  country. 
For  the  same  reason  most  of  the  ambassadors  who 
were  or  had  been  employed  by  Bonaparte  were 
not  civilians  or  trained  diplomatists,  but  military 
men.  Andr^ossi,  who  was  now  residing  in  this 
capacity  in  London,  had  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  diplomatic  skill,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  engineer  and  artillery  officers  in  the  French 
service,  had  an  excellent  coup-d'oeil  for  seizing  the 
military  features  of  a  country,  and  a  facility  and 
rapidity  in  mapping  and  planning,  as  he  had  al- 
ready proved  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  further  proof  in  Turkey  and  in  his 
published  work  on  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.*  The  so- 
called  consuls  were  observed  to  be  very  busy  in  all 
the  sea-ports,  and  more  particularly  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1802,  Talley- 
rand, as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  wrote  under 
the  dictation  of  Bonaparte  a  very  significant  letter 
to  M.  Fauvelet,  consul  or  commercial  agent  at 
Dublin,  from  which  the  following  is  a  sufficient 
extract :  *^  You  are  charged  to  procure  a  plan  of 
the  port  where  you  reside,  specifying  its  depth  and 
the  possibility  of  ships  of  the  line  entering  it.  Be- 
sides this  plan  of  the  port  you  must  inform  your^ 
self  which  is  the  best  wind  for  ships  of  war  to 
enter  the  port,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
in  the  roads,  and  whether  transports  heavily  laden 
can  get  close  in  shore.' *t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  earnest  instructions  were  confined  to 
Dublin,  or  that  soundings  and  surveys  were  not 
procured  in  other  ports.    It  is  frankly  stated  by  a 

•  TUleyraDd,  who  did  not  much  relish  thii  practice  of  employini; 
military  men  aa  dtplomaliats,  made  an  exceUent  pun  out  of  a  pre- 
tended mistake  of  the  name  and  quality  of  Andreoni.  He  waa  dis- 
cnaring  with  the  First  Consul  the  appomtment  of  an  ambasudor  to 
Ensland.  AAer  several  yemma  had  been  named.  Bonaparte  said, "  I 
b^leTe  I  must  send  Aodreossi."  Talleyrand  replied  in  his  dry  way, 
*'  Yon  must  send  Andre  oam"  (or,  You  must  send  Andrew  ako)-* 
"  Pray,  ^o  is  this  Andre  ?"  "  I  did  not  mention  any  Andre."  replied 
the  Consul ;  "  I  laid  Andreoasi.  Surely  vou  know  Andreosn,  the 
fKememl  of  ardllcrv."  '*  Ah  I  true,"  rejoined  Talleyrand.  *' Andreotai : 
I  did  not  think  of  him ;  I  was  thinking  only  of  uur  diplomatic  men, 
and  conld  not  recollect  one  of  that  name.  Vei.  yes  I  Andreossi  u  in 
the  artillery.**  The  general  wns.  of  course,  appointed  nmhassador 
forthwith,  and  went  to  London  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  con- 
cluded. Bourtienne,  who  tells  this  amuani;  »torv,  adds  that  Andre- 
osH  did  not  remain  long  in  England,  and  had  nothing  of  consequence 
to  do  diplomatically  while  he  stayed,  which  was  very  lucky  for  him. 
aa  he  knew  nothing  of  diplomacy.  But  it  was  not  to  diplomatise 
that  Andreossi  was  sent  to  England,  or  that  other  men  of  the  same 
clan  were  sent  to  other  countries.  In  iiis  own  particular  line  An- 
drocwsi  may  have  done  a  good  deal  during  his  short  stay.  Such  an 
o(Bc«r  ooulu  not  travel  l)etween  the  coitst  and  London,  or  ascend  and 
descend  the  Thames,  without  making  important  military  observations. 
During  hu  short  stay  he  made  several  journeys,  and  some  engineer 
olDeers  attached  to  his  suite,  or  figuring  as  private  gentlemen  travel- 
ling for  their  amusement,  ran  over  a  good  part  of  England. 

t  TaileyTODd's  Wtter  u  cU«d  by  Capefiguc, '  L9  Consulat  et  I'Ein- 
idre* 


recent  French  writer  that  engineers  took  sovmdings 
in  all-  our  roadsteads,  and  got  access  to  all  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  In  addition  to  such  du* 
ties  these  commercial  agents  in  Ireland  were 
charged  with  keeping  up  a  good  intelligence  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  malcontents.  Some  of  these  agents 
were  also  members  of  Bonaparte's  secret  police ; 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  as  a  fact  of 
which  proofs  exist,  that  by  means  of  these  men 
money  was  brought  over  and  distributed,  especially 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  at 
the  general  election  which  took  place  in  tiie  autumn 
of  1802.*  The  hope,  however,  of  creating  in 
this  way  any  considerable  French  interest  in  the 
British  parliament  could  scarcely  have  been  enter- 
tained. Some  of  these  agents  (probably  such 
of  them  as  had  been  train^  in  the  police)  were 
wary  and  silent,  as  became  the  business  they  had 
on  hand ;  but  others  of  them  were  blatant  and 
boastful,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  ease  with  which 
Bonaparte  and  his  **  Invindbles  "  might  conquer 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  last,  the  English  go- 
vernment did,  what  it  ought  to  have  done  at  first 
— it  sent  all  thcBC  Messieurs  out  of  the  country. 

If  there  be  one  historical  fact  clearer  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  Bonaparte  was  resolved  on  renew- 
ing the  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  one  predo- 
minant idea  was,  that  his  existence  depended  on 
an  extension  of  his  conquests.  "  My  power,"  he 
would  say,  "  depends  on  my  glory,  and  my  glory 
on  my  victories.  My  power  would  fall  if  I  did  not 
support  it  by  fresh  glory  and  new  victories.  Con- 
quest has  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest  alone 
can  maintain  me.  A  newly-born  government  like 
mine  must  dazzle  and  astonish.  When  it  ceases 
to  do  that,  it  falls !"  It  was  vain  indeed  to  look 
for  peace  with  one  who  had  these  convictions,  and 
such  immense  means  for  warfare  at  his  disposal — 
to  look  for  rest  from  a  man  who  was  restlessness 
itself.  Even  apart  from  calculation,  war  was  his 
idol,  and  his  greatest  source  of  enjoyment.  Not- 
withstanding his  activity  of  mind,  and  his  almost 
incessant  employment  (for  he  insisted  upon  direct- 
ing everything  himself,  whether  it  were  the  making 
of  a  road  or  a  bridge,  or  the  making  of  a  code  of 
laws  or  a  system  of  education),  he  was  always  ob- 
served to  become  moody  and  sad  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  to  utter  hypochondriacal  complaints  about  his 
health  and  his  tendency  to  corpulency ;  t  whereas 
in  camp  or  in  the  field  he  was  always  gay  and 
buoyant.  If  he  had  wished  to  prolong  the  truce  of 
Amiens  for  a  season,  it  was  only  because  he  wished 
to  be  the  more  fully  prepared  for  war,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  work  out  some  of  his  great  projects  in 
the  interval.  As  it  was,  he  had  derived  vast  bene- 
fits from  that  truce ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  broken 
as  much  by  his  own  vehement  passion,  which  so 
frequently  outran  his  discretion  and  his  policy,  as 
by  any  demonstration  made  by  England,  or  any 
other  single  cause  whatsoever.     Bonaparte  was  at 

t  BonapSS's  complainls.  however,  were  not  all  attiihutoble  to 
hypochondriasis.  Befoie  he  wa*  named  First  Consul  for  life,  he  bad 
symptoms  of  that  hereditary  oomplaint  of  which  he  died  at  St.  Helena. 
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once  the  most  crafty  and  the  most  passionate  of 
men ;  this  mixture  of  qualities  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  his 
actions.  '*  The  First  Consul  never  anticipated  a 
long  peace  with  England.  He  had  wished  for  a 
peace  merely  because,  knowing  it  to  be  desired  by 
the  people  after  ten  years  of  war,  he  calculated  it 
would  increase  his  popularity,  and  ajOford  him  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  his  govern- 
ment. Peace  was  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
conquer  the  throne  of  France  as  war  was  essential 
to  secure  that  throne,  and  to  enlarge  its  base  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  thrones  of  Europe.  This  was 
the  secret  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  of  the  rup- 
ture which  so  suddenly  followed  it,  though  that 
rupture  certainly  took  place  rather  sooner  than 
the  First  Consul  wished.  On  the  great  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  Bonaparte  entertained  exalted 
ideas;  yet,  in  discussions  on  those  subjects,  he 
always  declared  himself  in  favour  of  war.  When 
told  of  the  poverty  of  the  French  people,  of  the 
advantages  of  peace,  of  its  happy  influence  on  trade, 
the  arts,  national  industry,  and  every  branch  of 
public  prosperity,  he  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the 
argument — indeed,  he  concurred  in  it ;  but  then 
he  remarked  that  all  these  advantages  were  only 
conditional,  so  long  as  England  was  able  to  throw 
the  weight  of  her  navy  into  the  scale  of  the  world, 
and  to  exert  the  influence  of  her  gold  in  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Peace  must  therefore  be  bro- 
ken, since  to  him  it  was  evident  that  England  was 
determined  to  break  it.  Why,  then,  not  anticipate 
her  ?  Why  allow  her  to  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  first  step?  He  must  astonish  Europe — 
thwart  the  policy  of  the  Continent — strike  a  great 
and  unexpected  blow !  Thus  reasoned  the  First 
Consul,  and  every  one  may  judge  whether  his 
actions  agreed  with  his  reasoning."* 

On  receipt  of  the  speech  with  which  King  George 
had  opened  the  session  of  parliament,  the  First 
Consul  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  and  his 
passion  was  not  moderated  by  the  reception  of  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  which  followed  the  opening 
speech.  At  first  Talleyrand,  who  never  was  in  a 
passion  in  his  life,  conferred  with  our  ambassador. 
He  declared  the  astonishment  of  his  master  at  the 
king's  message,  and  at  the  very  unfriendly  debates, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  violent 
attacks  of  the  English  press  against  the  government 
and  person  of  the  First  Consul  ?  Lord  Whitworth 
went  over  the  old  ground,  saying  that  whatever  was 
published  in  the  English  papers  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  national  retaliation  for  what  was  pub- 
lished in  the  French  papers ;  that  in  France  these 
attacks  were  published  officially^  which  was  by  no 
means  the  case  in  England ;  and  that,  although  the 
French  government  possessed  a  control  over  the 
press  in  France,  the  English  government  neither 
had  nor  could  have  such  a  control  in  their  country. 
"  But  at  least,"  rejoined  Talleyrand,"  "  your  go- 
vernment can  execute  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
evacuate  Malta !"  Lord  Whitworth  replied  that 
*  Bourrienne. 


that  evacuation  was  now  connected  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  other  clauses  of  the  treaQr 
which  had  been  infringed  by  France.*  A  few 
days  after  this  the  two  diplomatists  had  another 
conference.  Lord  Whitworth  recapitulated  all  the 
principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
founded,  and  the  right  which  arose  from  thoae 


LoED  Whitworth. 

principles  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  any  essential  di£ferences  which 
might  have  arisen  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  countries.  He  instanced  the  cases,  beginning 
with  Italy  and  concluding  with  Switzerland,  in 
which  the  territory  or  influence  of  France  had  been 
greatly  extended  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
He  then  told  Talleyrand  that,  notwithstanding  the 
indisputable  right  of  the  king  his  master  to  claim 
some  counterpoise  for  such  vast  acquisitions,  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  England  had 
agreed  to  give  up  Malta,  might  have  been  carred 
into  effect  before  now,  if  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  not  been  roused  by  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  report — a 
report  of  a  nature,  exclusive  of  the  personal  allu- 
sions it  contained,  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  de- 
mand on  their  part  every  measure  of  precaution. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  the  distinct  declara- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  enter 
into  any  further  discussion  relative  to  Malta,  unlets 
he  received  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  the  First 
Consul's  views  in  Egypt,  &c.  With  that  immova- 
bility of  countenance  which  has  become  like  a  pro- 
verb, and  without  any  regard  to  the  big  reproach- 
ful type  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  which,  so  lately  as  the 
30th  of  January  had  embodied  the  report,  Talley- 
rand declared  that  Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to 
the  East  was  "  strictly  commercial.^*  With  the 
same  placid  face — ^which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  once  seen  it — he  expatiat^l  on  the 
First  Consul's  love  of  peace,  on  the  low  state  of  the 
French  finances,  and  the  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances which    rendered  peace   so  desirable    to 

•  Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawk«bQiy ,  dated  Puia» 
January  27, 1808. 
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France,  concluding  with  a  desire  to  know  the 
precise  amount  of  the  satisfaction  or  compensation 
which  the  British  government  would  require. 
Lord  Whitworth  replied  to  this  last  query,  that 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  say  hy  what  means 
the  apprehensions  of  England  were  to  be  allayed ; 
but  that  he  could  assure  him  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  those  means,  we  should  be  animated  solely  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  since  on  that  depended  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Europe.* 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  able  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  thought  little  of  his  diplo- 
macy except  when  expressed  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets,  and  who  feared  that  the  passionate 
part  of  his  temperament  would  carry  him  into 
some  indiscretions,  Bonaparte  determined  to  confer 
personally  with  the  English  ambassador;  and 
Talleyrand  had  scarcely  left  him  ere  his  lordship 
was  informed  that  the  First  Consul  wished  to  con* 
verse  with  him  at  the  Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  assumed  as  a  certain  fact,  that  this  irre- 
gular and  unseemly  obtrusion  into  the  department 
of  Talleyrand  proceeded  from  a  design  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  to 
astound  or  terrify  him  by  a  display  of  rude  vio- 
lence, which  had  succeeded  with  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  at  Campo  Formio.  But  England  had 
not  been  humbled  and  crushed  like  Austria,  and 
Lord  Whitworth  was  not  Count  Cobentzel.  Bona- 
parte received  our  ambassador  in  his  cabinet  with 
a  show  of  "  tolerable  cordiality  ;*'  and,  after  talking 
on  different  subjects  for  a  tew  minutes,  desired 
him  to  sit  down,  seating  himself  at  the  opposite 
side  of  a  table.  But  then  he  began  a  rapid,  un- 
interrupted harangue,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
during  which  the  ambassador  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  say  one  word.  It  was  matter  of  infinite  disap- 
pointment to  him  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  being  followed  by  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, had  been  productive  only  of  continual  and 
increasing  jealousy  and  mistrust.  He  enumerated 
the  several  provocations  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  England,  placing  in  the  first 
line  our  not  evacuating  Malta :  no  consideration 
on  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  in  our  retain- 
ing possession  of  that  island — of  the  two  he  would 
rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  than  of  Malta !  {Before  the  vxxr  ended, 
British  troops  had  possession  of  that  faubourg  of 
Paris.)  He  complained  of  the  abuse  of  him  in 
the  English  public  prints,  but,  most,  of  the  French 
papers  published  in  London.  He  complained  of 
the  protection  which  he  said  was  given  to  Georgea- 
Cadoudal  and  others  of  his  description,  who, 
instead  of  being  transported  to  Canada,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  England,  handsomely  pen- 
sioned, and  constantly  causing  commotions  and 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  the  interior  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  of  France.  **  Every  wind  which  blew 
fixnn  England  brought  nothing  but  enmity  and 
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hatred  against  him."  Why  did  England  pretend 
to  be  alarmed  about  Egypt  ?  He  could  conquer 
that  country  when  he  chose,  but  **  this  he  should 
not  do,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  to  have 
it  as  a  colony,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  and  by  which 
he  should  lose  more  than  he  could  gain,  since, 
sooner  or  later,  Egypt  ijcould  belong  to  France^ 
either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  cwi- 
pire^  or  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Forte.** 
As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  he 
asked  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with 
England?  An  invasion  was  the  only  means  of 
offnice  he  had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
attempt,  if  forced  into  a  war,  by  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition ;  but  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  after  having  gained  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his  life  and  repu- 
tation in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  he  were 
forced  to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were 
that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition 
might  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea?  He  would 'not 
pretend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  invading  Eng- 
land— there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  against 
him ;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if 
war  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  dis- 
cu88i6n;  and  such  was  the  disposition  of  his 
troops,  that  army  after  army  would  be  found  for 
the  enterprise. — Perceiving  that  these  menaces  did 
not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  Lord  Whitworth, 
the  First  Consul  altered  his  tone.  If  the  British 
government  and  he  could  only  agree  and  act  toge- 
ther, what  might  they  not  do  ?  Look  at  the  natural 
force  of  the  two  countries — France  with  an  army  of 
480,000  men  (for  to  this  amount  it  would  be  im- 
mediately completed),  and  England  with  a  fleet 
which  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
which  he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  equal 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a 
proper  understanding,  might  govern  the  world,  as 
their  strifes  might  overturn  it.  If  England  could 
only  come  to  this  understanding,  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  not  do  to  gratify  her.  Participation 
in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, treaties  of  commerce,  in  short  everything 
that  could  testify  friendship  he  would  do  for  her. 
As  little  moved  by  his  cajolery  as  by  his  threats, 
Whitworth,  when  allowed  to  speak,  calmly  said 
that  the  king,  his  master,  had  no  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conquest  and  spoils  of  the  Continent,  had 
no  ambition  to  acquire  more  territory,  but  only  to 
preserve  what  he  had.  His  Lordship  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  with  Talleyrand,  touching  the  at- 
tacks of  the  English  newspapers,  the  report  of  Se- 
bastiani,  &c  ;'remarking  that  in  England  the  paper- 
war  *•  was  independent  of  government,  and  in 
France  its  very  act  and  deed.*'  His  lordship  was 
going  to  speak  of  the  encroachments  and  acces- 
sions of  territory,  but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  **  I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland;  ce  sont  des  bagatelles^  these  are 
trifles,  which  must  have  been  foreseen  by  you  while 
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the  n^tiations  at  Amiens  ^ere  pending;  vous 
n*avez  p<ts  le  drcit  £tn  parler  a  ceite  heure-^jau, 
have  no  right  to  speak  of  them  now ! "  After  this 
rude  interruption,  the  ambassador  dwelt  upon  the 
many  unfriendly  indications  on  the  part  of  France 
which  had  excited  the  distrust  of  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  not  one 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  had  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  or  any  kind  of  redress  in  France — not  one 
British  claimant  had  been  satisfied,  although  every 
French  claimant  had  received  satisfaction  in  Eng- 
land within  a  month  after  the  treaty :  his  lordship 
himself  had  pressed  these  claims  ineffectually. 
Bonaparte  had  said  in  public  as  well  as  in  private, 
and  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  as  well 
as  to  his  own  subjects,  that  England  was  unequal 
to  a  single-handed  contest  with  France ;  and  he 
gave  Lord  Whitworth  to  understand  that,  without 
idlies,  we  could  never  touch  him.  To  this  his 
lordship  replied,  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  was 
80  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the  less  so,  as 
those  means  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  afford 
such  aUies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  services,  would 
all  be  concentrated  in  England  and  give  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  ene^y  to  our  own  exertions. 
Here  the  First  Consul  rose  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conference,  saying  that  he  should  give  ordets  to 
General  AndrcSossi  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
this  business.  In  his  haste,  he  had  given  the  lie 
to  his  minister  of  foreign  afiairs.  *'  It  roust  be 
observed,'*  says  Lord  Whitwordi,  "  that  he  did 
not,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  affect  to  attribute 
Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to  commercial  motives 
only^  but  as  one  rendered  necessary,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  by  the  infraction  by  us  of  the  trea^ 
of  Amiens.*** 

The  orders  to  Andr^ossi  were  explained  in  an 
official  note  which  that  officer  delivered  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  on  the  10th  of  March.  In  this  note 
no  reparations  or  securities  were  ofiered;  not  so 
much  as  an  explanation  was  given ;  but  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  protracted  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Malta  by  British  troops,  and  ex- 
planations were  demanded  and  categorical  replies 
to  queries  put  by  the  First  Consul.  The  day 
after  this  note  was  delivered  in  London,  the  king's 
message  to  parliament  stating  that  military  prepa- 
rations were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  was  received  at  Paris.  Talley- 
rand, who  in  two  or  three  previous  interviews  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  or  to  explain  away  sundry 
parts  of  the  private  conversation  which  the  First 
Consul  had  held  with  our  ambassador,  now  had 
another  conference  with  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
assured  him  that  the  king's  message  was  merely 
precautionary,  and  not,  in  the  least  degree,  intended 
as  a  menace.  His  lordship  further  said  that  it  was 
merely  a  measure  of  self-defence  founded  on  the 
ari&aments  which  were  carrying  on  in  the  ports 
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nearest  to  England ;  and  that,  had  not  these  arma- 
ments been  as  notorious  as  they  were,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  First  Consul's  known  determina- 
tion to  augment  his  army,  in  time  of  peace,  would 
have  been  a  full  and  sufficient  motive  for  our 
adopting  precautionary  measures.  He  could  draw 
from  Talleyrand  no  reply  whatever  to  these  obser- 
vations ;  that  diplomatist  merely  repeated  that  the 
armaments  fitting  out  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
ports  were  intended  for  the  colonies ;  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  alarm  felt  in 
England ;  that  the  First  Consul  was  pacific,  hav- 
ing no  thoughts  whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's 
dominions,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  our  part ;  that  he  should 
always  consider  the  refitsal  to  evacuate  Malta  as 
such  a  commencement  of  hoHUUies ;  and  that,  as 
we  had  hitherto  hesitated  to  evacuate  that  island, 
he  was  justified  in  adopting  the  measures  which 
might  eventually  be  necessary.  Talleyrand  then 
desired  leave  to  go  and  consult  the  First  Consul. 
In  the  evening  the  two  diplomatists  met  again. 
The  Frenchman  informed  Lord  Whitworth  that 
the  Consul  had  been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust 
suspicions  which  his  majesty's  government  enter- 
tained, but  nevertheless  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calamities  which  the  present  dispute  might 
entail  upon  humanity ;  that  if  England  would  dis- 
cuss the  matter  fairly  the  First  Consul  would  do 
the  same,  but  that  if  England  prepared  for  war  he 
would  prepare  for  war,  trusting  to  the  support  of 
the  French  people  in  the  cause  of  honour  and  of 
justice.  His  lordship  repeated  that  England  did 
not  wish  for  war ;  that  peace  was  as  necessary  to 
her  as  it  could  be  to  France ;  that  all  we  desired 
was  security;  that  everything  proved  to  us  that 
that  security  (as  far  as  India  was  concerned),  was 
threatened  by  the  First  Consul's  views  on  Egypt ; 
and  that,  consequently,  our  refusal  to  evacuate 
Malta  was  as  much  a  measure  of  precaution  as  the 
defence  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
At  parting,  Talleyrand  put  into  his  lordship's 
hands  a  ^'  Note  verbale"  telling  him  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  anything  absolutely  offi- 
cial, that  it  was  simply  a  memorandum  to  assist  his 
lordship,  but  such,  nevertheless,  as  he  might  trans- 
mit to  his  government  if  he  chose.  This  said  note 
verbale  was  a  masterpiece  of  cold,  sneering,  impu- 
dent threatening — the  style  of  it  is  rather  that  of 
Bonaparte  than  of  Talleyrand.  Its  averments  were 
— 1.  If  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  his  message  to 
parliament,  wished  to  speak  of  the  expedition  pre- 
paring at  Helvoet-Sluys,  all  the  world  knows  that 
it  was  destined  for  America;  2.  If  France  does 
not  receive  satisfactory  explanations  respecting 
armaments  in  England,  it  is  natural  that  the  First 
Consul  should  march  20,000  more  men  into  Hol- 
land, as  Holland  is  mentioned  in  the  king's  mes- 
sage ;  3.  These  troops  being  once  in  Holland,  it 
is  natural  that  an  encampment  should  be  formed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  and,  moreover,  that 
additional  bodies  should  join  those  troops  to  main- 
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tarn  an  ofenshre  and  defenuve  positioD,  &c. ;  4. 
It  is  ncUurcd  Uiat  the  Fint  Conaul  should  order 
seyeral  campa  to  he  formed  at  Calais,  and  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  coasts ;  5.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  First  Consul,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  evacuating  Switzerland,  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  French  army 
in  that  country ;  6.  It  is  also  the  natural  come- 
quence  of  ail  this  that  the  First  Consul  should 
send  a  fresh  force  into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  position  of  Taraoto ;  7-  £ng^ 
land  arming,  and  arming  with  so  much  puenacity, 
will  compel  France  to  put  her  armies  on  the  war 
establishment.    These  numbered  clauses  were  fol- 
lowed by  three  paragraphs,  asserting  that,  though 
England  was  the  aggressor,  every  means  would  be 
taken  by  its  government  to  excite  the  people  by 
declaring  that  France  meditated  an  invasion ;  that 
the  whole  British  population  would  be  obliged  to 
put  themselves  under  arms  for  their  defence,  and 
Uieir  e:cport  trade  wouidy  even  before  the  war 
begauj  be  in  a  slate  of  stagnation  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  countries  occupied  by  French 
arms;  that  his  majesty's  message  was  inexplica- 
ble, unless  he  seriously  contemplated  evading  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;   and  finally, 
that  Europe  well  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
attempt  the  dismemberment  of  France,  but  not  to 
intimidate  her.* 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
had  not  been  there  since  the  private  conference 
with  the  Consul,  went  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was 
Sunday  the  13th  of  March,  a  dav  of  levie^  or  grande 
reception  (one  Sunday  in  each  month  being  de- 
voted to  this  purpose),  and  Madame  Bonaparte 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court  were  assembled  in  the 
great  state-room  to  dispense  their  smiles  to  the 
brilliant  staff  of  the  Consul,  the  foreign  ambassar 
dors,  the  whole  corps  diplomatique,  and  such  fo- 
reigners of  distinction  as  might  be  presented.  It 
was  against  all  rule,  even  in  that  innovating,  irre- 
gular court,  to  discuss  state  matters  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  such  a  company :  Lord  Whitworth  had  not 
the  remotest  notion  of  entering  upon  any  business; 
but  he  had  some  English  travellers  to  present,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  effect  which  the  king's 
message  to  parliament  had  produced  on  Bonaparte. 
His  lordship  had  scarcely  taken  bis  place  in  the 
circle,  where  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  as- 
sembled, ere  Bonaparte  went  straight  up  to  him, 
and  addressed  him,  *'  evidently  under  ver^  consi- 
derable agitation."  He  began  by  asking  him  if  he 
bad  any  news  from  England  ?  Whitworth  replied 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  his  government 
two  days  ago.  Bonaparte  instantly  rejoined,  with 
increased  agitation,  ''  And  so  you  are  determined 
to  go  to  war  ?*'  "  No,"  his  lordship  replied ; 
'*  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace." 
"  Nous  aconsy^^  said  he,  "  dejdfait  la  guerre  pen- 
dant quinze  ans  "  (We  have  already  made  war  for 
fifteen  years).  Lord  Whitworth  answered,  "  Cen 
est  deja  trop  "  (That  is  abready  too  long).  **  Mais^" 
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rejoined  the  FinX  Consul,  "  vous  voulez  la  fmre 
encore  quinze  annies,  el  vous  m*y  forcez  "  (But 
you  wish  to  make  war  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and 
you  force  me  to  it).  His  lordship  said  that  was 
very  far  from  his  majesty's  intentions.  The  Firat 
Consul  then  proceeded  to  Count  Markoff  and  the 
Chevalier  Azara,  the  Russian  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  standing  together  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  said  to  them,  *'  Les  Anglais  veuleid  la 
guerre^  mais  sHls  sont  les  premiers  a  tirer  Vepie^ 
je  serai  le  dernier  a  la  remettre.  Us  ne  respecienl 
pas  les  traites,  Ilfaut  dorenavant  les  cauvrir  de 
crepe  noir  "  (The  English  want  war ;  but  if  they 
are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last 
to  sheathe  it  They  do  not  respect  treaties :  they 
must  henceforward  be  covered  with  black  crape). 
In  a  few  minutes^he  resumed  the  conversation  with 
Lord  Whitworth.  He  began :  /'  Pourquoi  des 
armemens  ?  Contre  qui  des  mesures  de  precau- 
tion ?  Je  n^ai  pas  un  seul  vaisseau  de  ligne  dans 
les  ports  de  France  !  Mais  si  vous  voulez  armer^ 
fanner ai  aussi;  si  vous  voulez  vous  battre^je  me 
battrai  aussi-  Vous  pourrez  peut-etre  tuer  la 
France,  mais  jamais  Pintimider  "  (Why  these  ar- 
'maments?  Against  whom  these  precautionary 
measures  ?  I  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  the  line 
in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you  will  arm,  I  will 
arm  also ;  if  you  will  fight,  I  will  fight  also.  You 
may  possibly  be  able  to  kill  France,  but  never  to 
intimidate  her).  *'  On  ne  vcudrmt^*'  said  Lord 
Whitworth,  '*  ni  Pun  ni  Pautre  (We  wish  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other).  On  voitdroit  vivre 
en  bonne  intelligence  avec  elle  "  (We  wish  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  her).  *'  Ilfaut  done  respecter 
les  traHesy*  replied  he;  *^malfieur  a  ceux  qui 
ne  respectent  pas  les  traites.  Its  en  seront  re- 
sponsable  4  toute  V Europe  "  (Then  treaties  must 
be  respected.  Woe  to  those  who  do  not  respect 
treaties !  They  will  be  responsible  to  all  Europe). 
Lord  Whitworth,  calm  and  collected,  replied  net 
a  word ;  and  the  First  Consul  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment,  repeating  his  last  phrase,  '^  Woe  to 
those  who  do  not  respect  treaties !  They  will  be 
answerable  for  it  to  all  Europe!"  So  Jupiter^ 
Scapin  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte  already  become.* 
^'  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  adds  Lord  Whitworth, 
**  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  overheard 
by  two  hundred  people  who  were  present ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  single  person 
who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  hit» 
conduct,  and  the  total  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
decency,  on  the  occasion." t  The  alarmed  Jose- 
phine fallowed  her  husband,  and  in  an  instant  the 
nail  was  cleared  of  its  brilliant  company.  Savary, 
who  says  he  was  present  and  standing  at  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  Consul  when  he  stopped  short  be- 
fore the  English  ambassador,  allows  that  his  master 
was  in  a  furious  passion ;  and  he  adds  that,  after 
his  hasty  retiring,  the  ambassador  of.  Russia  and 
Lord  Whitworth  withdrew  to  the  deep  embrasure 

*  The  origiiMd  ioviiitioo  of  this  adBiraUa  oompound  BiBkaaBBe 
has  been  ottrlbated  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt«  but  it  satoun  rather  of 
TaUeymod.  • 

t  Diipatch,  dated  March  the  14th. 
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of  a'  window,  and  were  still  conversing  together 
when  the  lalon  wbb  cleared  of  company,  Uount 
Markoff  saying  to  his  lordship,  '*  You  could  hardly 
have  expected  such  an  attack ;  how,  then,  could 
yoa  be  prepared  to  reply  to  it?  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  government. 
In  the  meantime,  let  what  has  taken  place  suggest 
the  line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue."*  As 
the  British  government  before  this  had  entered  into 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  young  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  is  possible  that  something  to  this  ejQfect 
may  have  passed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  Tuileries 
window;  but  how  Savary  could  have  heard  the 
words,  unless  he  had  been  eaves-dropping  (a  prac- 
tice to  which  he  was  much  addicted),  it  is  not  easy 
to  guess. 

For  some  days  Talleyrand  carefully  avoided 
meeting  the  English  ambassador;  but  they  met  at 
last,  and  then  Lord  Whitworth  told  him  that  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  First  Consul  in  a  situation 
which  suited  neither  his  public  nor  his  private 
feelings ;  that  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  pav  his 
respects  and  to  present  his  countrymen,  and  not 
to  treat  of  political  subjects ;  and  that,  unless  he 
received  some  assurance  of  not  being  exposed  to  a' 
repetition  of  such  insults,  he  would  never  go  there 
again.  Talleyrand  pleaded  that  it  was  far  from 
the  Consul's  intention  to  distress  his  lordship; 
that  he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the 
English  government,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
exculpating  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  the  different  powers  of  £urone.t  Even  when  in- 
formed of  the  flagrant  insult  which  its  ambassador 
had  received,  the  English  government  neither 
recalled  Lord  Whitworth  nor  broke  up  the  nego- 
tiation. In  reply  to  the  note  verhale  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  complamed  that  the  French  government 
demanded  explanations,  and  would  give  none  itself. 
He  stated  that  the  tenth  article,  which  related  to 
Malta,  was  but  a  part,  and  a  dependent  part,  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens;  that  it  was  a  principle  inva- 
riably applied  to  all  other  antecedent  treaties  or 
conventions,  that  they  were  negotiated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  Hate  ofpoasetnon  of  the  diffe- 
rent contracting  parties,  and  to  the  treaties  or 
public  engagements  by  which  they  were  severally 
bound  at  the  time  of  their  condusion;  that  if 
either  of  the  parties,  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  so 
aggrandized  itself,  as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the 
compact,  the  other  party  had  the  right,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  to  demand  satisfaction  or 
compensation,  &c.  Our  foreign  minister  further 
complained  of  the  object  of  Sebastiani*s  mission, 
of  the  very  extraordinary  publication  of  that  officer's 
report,  and  of  the  First  Consul's  intimation  of  his 
designs  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  empire.  With 
respect  to  the  giving  up  of  Malta,  and  the  recon- 
structing the  scattered  and  beggared  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  he  now  told  the  French 
government  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  one  of 

•  Suttrr,  Doe  de  Rafrico,  Memoires. 
t  Diipatch  dated  Much  Um  nih. 


the  guarantees  of  the  independence  of  Malta,  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  except  on 
condition  that  the  new  or  Maltese  Langue  should 
be  abolished ;  that  the  court  of  Berlin  was  silent 
on  the  invitation  which  had  been  made  to  it  to  be- 
come one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers;  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Spanish  priories,  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  knights  in  Spain,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  which  the  King  of  Spain 
was  a  party,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Portuguese 
government  of  their  intention  to  sequestrate  the 
property  of  the  Portuguese  priory,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  Langue,  unless  the  court  of 
Madrid  restored  the  Spanish  priories,*  were  cir- 
cumstances which,  without  any  other  special 
grounds,  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  suspending 
the  evacuation  of  Malta. 

When  Lord  Hawkesbury's  answer  was  received, 
Talleyrand  persuaded  Lord  Whitworth  that  the 
First  Consul  was  still  very  averse  to  proceeding  to 
extremities.  A  long  exchange  of  letters  and  notes 
ensued,  and  Bonaparte  gained — what  he  much 
wanted — time.  His  fleets  were  stil^  at  St.  Domin- 
go, Guadalou|)e,  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies ;  the  trading  vessels  of  France  were  scat- 
tered over  the  globe,  and  he  dreaded  that  if  war 
broke  out  few  of  either  class  of  this  shipping 
would  ever  return  to  France.  The  numerous 
grants  of  leave  of  absence,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  cavalry,  which  required  re-mounting  and 
better  horses  than  could  be  found  in  France,  and 
the  temporary  nullity  of  his  artilleir  in  conse- 
quence of  a  project  for  re-casting  all  the  field - 
pieces,  made  him  most  anxious  to  gam  a  few 
months  more,  before  throwing  down  or  taking  up 
the  gauntlet.  If  the  British  government  bad 
declared  war  on  the  11th  of  March,  or  the  day 
after  the  king's  precautionary  message,  its  advan- 
tages and  the  Consul's  embarrassments  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  they  proved  to  be; 
and  the  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
would  have  been  much  the  same.  While  we  went 
on  diplomatising,  swarms  of  French  ships  returned 
to  port,  the  leaves  of  absence  were  annulled,  the 
cavalry  was  re-mounted,  a  new  conscription  waa 
put  in  force,  and,  the  re-casting  plan  beiug  in  part 
or  wholly  abandoned,  those  prodigious  trains  of 
artillery  which  the  French  now  introduced  in 
every  campaign  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness. 
There  were  other  obvious  advantages  to  Bonaparte 
in  this  procrastination,  and  there  was  one  especid 
benefit  which  has  generally  escaped  notice: — if 
war  broke  out  now,  he  knew  it  would  be  impossible 
to  garrison  and  keep  Louisiana  (where  the  entire 
population  were  inimical  to  the  French,  and  furious 

*  In  the  month  of  October,  1B0S.  or  abont  wevm  montht  «Aer  aw 
dgniitf  of  the  tmtv  of  Amiens,  the  Kineof  Spain  hul  annnxed  to  ihm 
royaldom&ins  all  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  his  domi- 
nions, and.  after  this  spoliation,  had  declared  himself  to  !>•  48niid 
Master  of  ilie  Order  in  Spain.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
these  steps  were  taken  at  the  siisgestion  or  dictation  of  Bonaparte ; 
but,  M  far  as  concerned  the  IcnIgnU  aad  their  means  of  re  eKablislMng 
themielTM  and  of  Iceeping  possession  of  Malta,  it  signified  little  whe- 
ther they  were  dictated  by  the  Firut  Consul,  or  wliether  they  pn>- 
ceeded  hrom  the  despemte  povdty  to  which  hia  aUianoe  had  redoced 
the[  Spanish  ragoarch. 
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at  the  Spanish  court  for  ceding  their  territory), 
and  that  any  force  sent  thither  must  be  intercepted 
by  the  power  that  was  mistress  of  the  seas ;  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  United  States  were  not  de- 
sirous of  having  so  turbulent  a  neighbour  as  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  and  were  very  desirous  of 
havjng  and  holding  Louisiana  themselves;  and, 
accordingly,  a  bargain  of  sale  and  transfer  was  set 
on  foot  between  the  two  governments,  Bonaparte 
ofiering  to  sell  what  he  knew  he  could  not  keep, 
and  what  he  dreaded  might  be  seized  by  the  English 
before  he  could  get  the  money  or  close  the  bargain : 
nor  was  it  until  the  30th  of  April  (just  twelve  days 
before  the  British  ambassador  quitted  Paris)  that 
the  bargain  was  closed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment giving  him  15,000,000  dollars  for  Louisiana! 
On  the  29th  of  March  Andr^ossi  presented  an 
official  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  stating  that,  as 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  engaged  to  restore  Malta 
to  the  Order,  and  to  entrust  it  pro  tempore  to  a 
Neapolitan  garrison,  it  was  expected  that  his  ma- 
jesty "  would  reject  all  sophistry,  every  distinction, 
every  mental  reservation  which  might  be  offered 
to  him,"  and  keep  his  engagement  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury replied  that  the  Order  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist;  that  the  Neapolitan  garrison  depended 
on  the  Order  being  in  a  .condition  to  take  posses- 
sion, and  after  a  short  time  to  defend  the  island. 
He,  however,  remitted  to  Lord  Whitworth  the 
beads  of  an  arrangement  to  be  concluded  by  treaty 
or  convention ;  the  substance  was — 1.  That  Malta 
should  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  majesty ;  and 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  should  be  indemnified 
by  England  for  any  losses  of  property  they  might 
sustain  by  this  arrangement ;  2.  That  Holland  and 
Switzerland  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops ;  3.  That  the  island  of  Elba  should  be  con- 
firmed to  France,  and  the  King  of  Etruria  (a  Spa- 
nish prince  and  a  puppet  Bonaparte  had  'set  up  in 
Tuscany)  should  be  acknowledged;  4.  That  the 
Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  should  also  be 
acknowledged,  provided  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
were  made  in  Italy  for  the  expelled  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Bonaparte  rejected  these  terms  as  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  At  this  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions a  little  circumstance  occurred  which  is  perhaps 
chiefly  interesting  as  giving  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  French  treated  weak  independent  states. 
Rheinhardty  a  Wi&rtemberg  schoolmaster,  who 
had  transferred  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
risen  to  diplomatic  eminence  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution  (he  had  even  been  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  Directory),  was  now  residing  at 
Hamburg  as  Bonaparte's  chargi^  d'affaires.  As- 
suredly not  without  orders  from  Paris,  he  drew  up 
a  roost  abusive  article,  accusing  England  of  breach 
of  faith,  of  an  avidity  for  conquest,  of  a  sworn  en- 
mity to  France,  which  made  her  the  aggressor  in 
every  war  or  quarrel,  speaking  of  the  king's  mes- 
sage to  parliament  as  '^  the  effect  of  treachery, 
lunacy^  or  imbecility ;"  giving  a  new  and  much 
moderated  vemon  of  the  Consul's  outbreak  to 
Lord  Whitworth;  and  calling  upon  Europe  to 


compare  the  dignity,  simpliciij/^  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  head  of  the  French  government 
with  **  the  tergiversations,  the  duplicity,  the  evasion, 
and  the  parliamentary  messages  of  the  English 
government."*     Not  satisfied  with   an  ordinary 
medium  of  publication,  Rheinhardt  demanded  the 
insertion  of  his  libel  in  the  official  Gazette  of 
Hamburg;  and  this  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  refused,  he  went  so  far  as  to  demand,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  insertion  of  his  article  by 
express  order  of  the  government  or  senate  of  that 
independent  little    republic.     The  senate,  after 
some  hesitation,  were  forced  by  their  fears  to  sub- 
mit  and  grant  the  order,  and  the  article  appeared 
in  their  official  gazette,  headed,  "  Inserted  by 
desire,"  and  dated  Paris,  March  15th.t     liord 
Hawkesbury,  in  communicating  these  facts,  said 
his  majesty  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  First 
Consul  could  have  authorised  so  outrageous  an  at- 
tack upon  his  majesty  personally,  and  upon  his 
government,  and  so  daring  a  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  neutral  state ;  but  that,  unless  some 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  his  majesty  for  the 
indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  him  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  by  the  French  minister  at  Ham- 
burg, it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ations.    It  never  cost  Bonaparte  a  scruple  to  deny 
his  own  acts  and  repudiate  his  own  agents,  even 
though  those  agents  were  his  own  brothers ;  and 
Talleyrand  could  always  repeat  a  lie  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  truth.    Accordingly  this  minister 
assured  Lord  Whitworth  that  the  English  govern- 
ment could  not  be  more  surprised  th^n  the  First 
Consul  had  been  at  seeing  such  an  article  inserted 
in  the  Hamburg  Gazette  by  authority;  that  an 
immediate  explanation  had  been  demanded  from 
M.  Rheinhardt,  who,  if  his  conduct  had  really 
been  such  as  was  represented,  would  doubtless 
feel  the  effects  of  the  First  Consul's  displeasure; 
and  he  begged  his  lordship,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
inform  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  Rheinhardt's  pro- 
ceeding was  completely  disavowed.    Lord  Whit- 
worth replied  that,  as  the  insult  had  been  public, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  reparation  should  also  be 
public.    Talleyrand  rejoined,  that  the  First  Consul 
considered  M.Rheinhardt's  conduct  as  so  repre- 
henisible,  that  everywtisfaction  might  be  expected. 
But,  before  any  further  satisfaction  was  given,  the 
British  government  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hill,  our 
minister  at  Copenhi^en,  that  the  French  minister 
there  had  demanded  the  msertion  of  Rhcinhardt's 

•  He  called  upon  Europe  to  witness  dthtr  tiiingf  which  It  was 
MTer  her  fate  to  wp—u  thai  Franw  would  combat  fur  the  liberty 
and  indepeodence  of  the  different  itates  of  the  Continent,  and  for  Uie 
aacredneis  of  their  triatiea.  „      .^   ^       ^.    ^ 

t  The  fliets  were  oommnnicated  in  a  dispatch  firom  Sir  George 
Bumbold,  our  resident  at  HambnTg.  _,  *v  *  .v 

"  Late  lait  night,"  wrot«»  Sir  George,  "  H  waa  detemincd  that  Uie 
■enate  should  be  convened  extraordiuarily  on  thia  day,  in  order  to 
consider  of  a  requlaltlon  from  the  Freoch  minister,  to  buert  in  the 
Hamburg  pai«i?  a  moat  offensive  article,  intended  aa  a  jostittoitioo 
of  the  Firat  Consul,  and  an  atUck  on  the  measures  of  the  BrjUsh  go- 
vernment. It  U  wiUi  great  regret  that  I  infbrm  your  Lordship  that 
the  senate  have  judged  it  prudent  to  comiily  with  this  demand;  and 
that  the  article  will  be  iuierted  l»  the  \»yn  of  tp-raorrow.  "  »  now 
in  UiH  hands  of  the  publisher  for  that  imrpose.  It  waa  w  «M> «  «»« 
senate  that  they  might  at  least  be  allow  e«l  to  omU  or  qualify  the  moat 
offensive  passages,  but  M.  Rheinhardt  said  his  oidera  wen  potitive, 
for  th9  MlMdettaet  insertion  of  ths  whole/* 
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offensive  article  in  the  papera  of  Altona;  that  the 
Danish  magisdrates  of  Altona  had  answered  that 
they  could  not  possibly  admit  it  without  an  express 
order  from  their  own  court ;  that  the  French  mi- 
nister at  Copenhagen  had  requested  orders  to  that 
effect,  but  that  as  yet  he  had  received  no  answer. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  it  had  been  intimated  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  that  England  might  be  disposed 
to  consent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  Malta  would 
remain  in  our  possession  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  provided  that  the  number  of  years  was  not 
less  than  ten,  and  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could 
be  induced  to  give  us  the  island  of  Lampedusa  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
had  now  been  thrust  by  his  brother  into  the  nego- 
tiation, said  that,  by  this  modification,  the  d&- 
culty  respecting  Malta,  which  he  considered  as 
insurmountable,  was  not  removed.  Yet,  on  the 
very  same  day,  Talleyrand  himself  had  suggested 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  this 
ground  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  Malta.  Jo- 
seph demanded  time  to  consult  with  his  brother 
the  Consul,  and  thus  some  more  days  were  gained, 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  of  him  or  the 
compromising  proposition.  When  Talleyrand  re- 
newed the  discussions,  on  the  21st  of  April,  he 
spoke  as  if  the  Consul  might  be  induced  to  consent 
to  the  proposition ;  but  on  the  next  day  his  tone 
"Was  altogether  changed,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Bonaparte,  which  could  not 
admit  of  his  consenting  to  anything  which  might 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  a  threat. 
At  the  next  conference  he  said  still  more  decidedly 
that  the  First  Consul  neither  could  nor  would  re- 
linquish his  claim  to  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens;  spoke  of  the  calamities  which 
must  follow  the  failure  of  these  endeavours  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  and  insinuated  that  Naples  and 
other  countries  friendly  to  and  connected  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  the  first  victims  of  the  war. 
Ijord  Whitworth  asked  him  whether  such  conduct 
would  add  to  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul;  or 
whether  his  falling  upon  those  inoffensive,  weak, 
and  defenceless  states  would  not  rather  tarnish  that 
glory,  and  ultimately  unite  against  him  not  only 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  but  also  every  honest 
man  in  France.  "  Certain  I  am,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, **  that  it  would  excite  far  more  detestation 
than  terror  in  England ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
serve  to  impress  upon  us  still  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  omitting  no  means  of  circumscribing 
a  power  so  perniciously  exerted !  •*  And  he  could 
not  help  adding,  that,  although  no  act  of  hostility 
had  taken  place,  yet  the  inveteracy  with  which  our 
commerce,  our  industry,  and  our  credit  had  been 
attacked  in  every  place  to  which  French  influence 
extended,  did,  in  fact,  almost  amount  to  the  same 
thing;  since  it  went  to  prove,  in  addition  to  the 
general  system  of  the  French  Consul,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  pursue,  under  the  mask  of  peace,  the 
same  line  of  conduct  as  the  preceding  revolutionary 
governments.*    On  the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to 


procrastinate,  his  lordship  declared  that  his  go- 
vernment could  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  and  that 
he  must  demand  his  passports  in  a  very  few  daya. 
.  As  Bonaparte  was  not  yet  ready,  as  many  of  the 
French  ships  were  still  at  sea,  **  a  person,"  a  pri- 
vate individual,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  em- 
ployed by  the  First  Consul,  dropned  in,  as  if 
casually,  upon  our  ambassador,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  he  were  in  earnest  about  the 
passports,  and  whether  some  more  profitable  deli^ 
might  not  be  obtained  from  him ;  and  when,  after 
this  visit,  his  lordship  waited  upon  Talleyrand, 
and  assured  him  that,  unless  he  had  something 
favourable  to  tell  him,  he  must  quit  Paris  od 
Tuesdav  next  (this  bebg  Friday),  that  perfect 
actor  played  the  cheerful  part,  led  his  lordship  te 
think  that  he  did  not  consider  the  case  as  despe« 
rate,  and  closed  the  eonference  by  saying  repeat* 
edly,  J*m  encore  de  Petpcir  (I  have  still  some 
hope).  After  two  more  days  liad  passed.  Lord 
Whitworth  again  waited  upon  the  minister  for 
foreign  afiiurs,  and  demanded  the  necessary  pass- 
ports. Talleyrand  Aoped  that  his  lordship's  de- 
parture was  not  so  neai^— hoped  that  they  might 
yet  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  ultimatum 
which  his  lordship  had  verbally  proposed  to  himi 
and  promised  to  go  immediately  and  confer  with 
the  First  Consul.  Lord  Whitworth  rejoined  that 
he  could  no  longer  protract  a  negotiation  on  terms 
so  disadvantageous  to  his  country,  unless  he  were 
furnished  with  some  positive  assurance  that  the 
Consul  would  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  uhimar 
tum.  Talleyrand  said  he  should  shortly  hear  from 
him.  But  two  more  days  passed,  during  wfaidi 
Lord  Whitworth  packed  up,  and  expects  every 
hour  to  receive  either  a  favourable  answer  or  his 
passports,  without  anything  being  heard  from  Tal- 
leyrand or  Joseph  Bonaparte,  or  any  one  else. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  however,  late  at  night,  he 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  whose  faculties 
were  always  the  brightest  after  midnight  In  this 
note  he  stated  categorically,  that,  as  Uie  island  of 
Lampedusa  did  not  belong  to  France  (had  France 
claimed  possession  of,  or  domination  over,  only 
those  places  which  rightfully  belonged  to  her, 
these  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  ultimatumX 
it  was  not  for  the  First  Consul  either  to  «ccede  to 
or  to  refuse  the  desire  testified  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  of  having  that  island.  That  with  regard 
to  Malta,  and  its  proposed  temporary  posses- 
sion, the  First  Consul  could  not  but  previously 
communicate  with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Batavian  republic,  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  order  to  know  their  opinion ; 
and  that,  besides,  as  the  stipulations  relative  to 
Malta  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Pjrossia,  the  First  Consul  and  the  other 
contracting  parties  to  the  treaty,  before  they 
could  agree  to  any  change  in  the  article  about 
Malta,  were  bound  to  concert  with  those  gua- 
ranteeing powers;  thst  the  First  Consul  would 
not  refuse  this  concert,  bat  it  belonged  wit  to 
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him  to  propose  it,  since  it  was  not  he  that 
urged  any  change  in  the  guaranteeing  stipula- 
tions. That,  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  by  the  French  tibops,  the  First  Consul 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  repeating  that  that 
evacuation  should  take  place  at  the  instant  that  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  should  be 
executed  by  England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Not  a  word  was  said  on  reparation  or  compensa* 
tion  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  on  the  subject  of 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland.  Lord  Whitworth 
replied  that  this  state  of  suspense  could  no  longer 
be  borne,  that  he  could  see  no  intention  to  expe- 
dite  the  negotiation,  and  that  therefore  he  must 
repeat  his  demand  for  the  passports.  On  the  3rd 
of  May,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lord- 
ship had  everything  ready  for  his  departure,  ex* 
oepting  only  die  passports,  without  which  neither 
he  nur  any  other  man,  public  or  private,  could 
procure  post-horses  either  in  Paris  or  in  any  other 
part  of  France.  The  day  passed  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable uncertainty,  but  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  another  un-offidal  individual  hinted  that  it 
%as  not  meant  to  give  the  passports  without  mak- 
ing another  attempt  And  accordingly,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lordship  received  a 
note  from  that  night-bird,  Talleyrand,  stating  that, 
as  he  had  to  make  him  on  the  morrow  morning  a 
communication  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  need 
not  expect  the  passports  to-niffht,  and  proposing 
that  Lord  Whitworth  shoidd  call  upon  him  at  the 
foreign  office  at  half-past  four  to-morrow  after- 
noon. At  the  appointed  hour  the  English  am- 
bassador was  at  the  office,  where  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Talleyand  a  proposition  in  writing, 
that  the  island  of  Malta  ^ould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.  To  avoid 
the  reproach  of  precipitation,  his  lordship  agreed 
to  transmit  this  proposition  to  London,  and  to 
wait  the  answer  of  his  court,  declaring,  however, 
that  he  saw  so  many  objections  to  the  plan,  that  he 
eould  give  no  hope  whatever  of  its  being  accepted. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  replied  to  the  proposition  in  a 
letter  of  instructwn  to  Whitworth,  which  reached 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  May.  It  stated  that  the  pro- 
position was  in  every  way  loose,  indefinite,  and  un- 
aattsfactory ;  that  urUU  the  very  moment  when 
Whitworth  was  about  to  leave  Paris  the  French 
government  had  avoided  making  any  distinct  pro- 
position for  the  settlement  of  the  diffisrences ;  and 
that  even  at  that  last  moment,  when  they  felt  com- 
.velled  to  bring  forward  some  proposition,  they 
had  limited  it  to  one  part  only  of  ttie  subject  in 
discussion;  that,  if  his  majesty  could  be  disposed 
to  waive  his  demand  for  a  temporary  occupation 
of  Maha,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the 
only  sovereign  to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  be  could  consent  that  the  island  should  be 
nsigned;  but  thai  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
**  had  certain  and  authentic  information  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  on  no  account  consent 
to  garrison  Malta.''  Tbe  letter  conolnded  with 
.aajring  that  na  satisiactioD.had  been  given  with 


respect  to  Rheinhardt's  conduct  at  Hamburg, 
and  that  without  such  satisfaction — ^without  a 
public  disavowal  from  Talleyrand — Lord  Whit- 
worth must  abstain  from  c^nduding  any  arrange- 
ment. His  lordship  instantly  went  in  search  of 
Talleyrand,  who  had  driven  over  to  St  Cloud,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  be  seen  until  the  morrow. 
But,  as  the  morrow  came  and  brought  no  Talley- 
rand, our  ambassador  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him 
to  name  an  hour  when  he  might  communicate  the 
answer  of  the  British  government  to  his  last  propo- 
sition. When  another  day  had  passed  without  any 
answer  from  the  foreign  minister,  our  ambassador 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  ultimatum,  accompanied  by 
an  official  note,  in  a  private  letter  to  Talleyrand,  and 
sent  the  packet  to  the  foreign  office  by  Mr.  Man* 
deville,  one  of  his  secretaries,  with  instructions  to 
deliver  it  to  Talleyrand,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
head  clerk  of  his  office,  M.  Durand.  On  receiving 
the  packet  this  M.  Durand  promised  to  give  it  to 
his  chief  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  saying  he  ex- 
pected him  very  shortly.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  having  waited  till  that  time  in  vain  ex- 
pectation of  an  answer.  Lord  Whitworth  \i-ent  him- 
self to  seek  tiie  invisible  minister.  He  was  told 
that  the  family  were  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  not  known  when  the  minister  would  be  in 
town.  About  half  an  hour  after  his  lordship  had 
returned  home  from  this  bootless  search,  the  packet 
which  Mr.  Mandeville  had  delivered  to  M.  Du- 
rand was  brought  back  by  a  servant^  with  a  verbal 
message  from  the  foreign  office,  that,  as  the  minister 
was  in  the  country,  it  would  be  necessary  for  his 
lordship  to  send  the  packet  to  him  there!"  'Mn 
order,"  adds  the  ambassador,  *'  to  defeat,  as  much 
as  depended  upon  me,  their  intention,  of  gaining 
Ume^  I  wrote  again  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  re- 
capitulating the  steps  I  had  taken,  and  desired 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  to  take 
the  packet  himself  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  I  thought  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  be 
at  home,  to  his  house  at  Meudon."  The  ex- 
bishop  was,  however,  as  invisible  to  Mr.  Talbot 
as  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Mandeville— -he  was  not  at 
homc'—he  was  gone  to  St.  Cloud— it  must  be  very 
late  before  he  would  return !  The  secretary  of  em- 
bassy therefore  merely  left  a  private  note,  with 
his  name,  and  brought  back  the  packet  containing 
the  written  ultimatum,  which  every  French  func- 
tionary seemed  to  avoid  or  reject.  At  length,  at 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lord  Whitworth 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  appointing  a 
meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  at  the 
foreign  office.  Some  apologies  being  made  when 
they  met,  they  at  once  entered  upon  business. 
After  reading  Lord  Hawkesbury's  letter,  Talley- 
rand asked  whether  his  lordship  was  authorised  to 
conclude  with  him  a  convention,  framed  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  project,  or,  indeed,  extending 
that  basis,  since  the  first  article  of  it  might  be  the 
perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to  England,  in  re- 
tarn  for  a  cofisideraiion.  Whitworth  told  him 
that  he.  most  certainly  was  no^  authorise  to  ent/elr 
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into  any  engftgemeDt  of  such  a  nature,  "nrhich 
would  make  the  negotiation  one  of  exchange  and 
barter,  instead  of  a  demand  of  satisfaction  and 
security.     Biit«  argued  Talleyrand,  was  not  Malta 
the  satisfaction  and  security  which  England  re- 
quired ? — if  it  were  possible'to  nrnke  the  draft  of  a 
convention,  giving  England  that  island  in  perpe- 
tuity,  palatable  to  the  First  Consul,  who  never 
must  be  considered  as  yielding  to  coercion,  did  his 
lordship  think  himself  justifiable  in  refusing  to 
enter  into  that  engagement  ? — surely  his  lordship 
would  not  refuse  a  fair  discussion  to  this  coun* 
ter-project?    But  Lord  Whitworth  urged  that  his 
instructions  bade  him    avoid   everything  which 
could  protract  the  negotiation,   and  urged  him 
repeatedly  to  explain  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  consideration,  or  equivalent,  which  the  First 
Consul  intended  to  ask  for  Malta.     As  Talleyrand 
could  not  or  would  not  explain  himself,  the  am- 
bassador,  on  the  assurance  that  some  proposal 
should  be  given  to  him  in  writing,  agreed  to  wait 
a  few  hours  longer.    These  hours  passed — ^no  pro- 
posal came — the  next  day,  the  12th  of  May,  his 
lordship,  by  an  official  note  sent  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Mandeville,  demanded  his  passports,  in  order 
that  he  might  quit  Paris  that  evening — at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  demand  was  renewed 
—at  five  o'clock  the  passports  were  received,  and 
with  the  first  post-horses  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure our  ambassador  started  for  London.    He  left 
behind  him,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the  se- 
cretary of  embassy,  who  was  to  remain  at  Paris  a 
few  days  longer,  the  project  of  a  convention  which 
England  would  take  as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  and 
amicable  arrangement.    The  articles  of  this  pro- 
ject (which  had  already  been  shown  by  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Talleyrand,  and  by  Talleyrand  to 
Bonaparte)  were  sunply  these : — ^*'  I.  The  French 
government  shall  engage  to  make  no  opposition  to 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampedusa  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     II.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Lam- 
pedusa, his  majesty  shall  remain  in  possession  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  until  such  arrangements  shall 
be  made  by  him  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to 
occupy  Lampedusa  as  a  naval  station;  after  which 
period  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  uptojthe 
inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
state.     III.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian   re- 
public shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces 
within  two  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  conven- 
tion, founded  on  the  principles  of  this  project. 
IV.  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and 
Ligurian  republics,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his 
majesty.    Y.  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  forces.    VI.  A  suiUble  territorial  pro- 
vision shall  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  Italy. — Secret  Articlb.     His  majesty  shall 
not  be  required  by  the  French  government  to 
evacuate  Malta  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.    Articles  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  may  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  must  all  be  iuerted."    A  report  was 
spread  by  certain  people  in  England  that  Bona- 


parte relented  when  he  found  that  Lord  Whitworth 
was  gone,  and  that  he  sent  his  own  private  secre- 
tary after  him  as  far  as  Breteuil,  with  a  concilia- 
tory letter,  to  which  his  lordship  returned  no 
answer.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind :  what 
Bonaparte  did  after  his  lordship^s  departure  was 
to  order  that  Mr.  Talbot  should  be  detained  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  long, 
but,  in  itself,  not  altogether  unamusing  farce 
which  preceded  the  tragedy  which  lasted  twelve 
years,  and  had  Europe  for  its  stage :  such  were  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  rupture  of  an 
unwise,  bad,  and  hollow  peace;  and  we  have  given 
them  with  the  more  detail,  because  they  are  more 
dramatic  and  exciting  than  many^  campaigns,  and, 
still  more,  because,  in  common  with  the  diplomacy 
which  went  before  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  have  been  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  indolently  slurred  over,  so  as  to 
convey,  in  most  instances,  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  renewal  of  the  war  an  inevitable  necessity  on 
the  part  of  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  which  had  been  gained 
by  Bonaparte,  tlie  order  of  council  for  granting 
reprisals  and  letters  of  marque  and  the  proclama- 
tion for  an  embargo,  which  were  issued  two  days 
after  Lord  Whitworth's  return,  led  to  the  imme- 
diate detention  or  capture  of  about  200  French 
and  Dutch  vessels,  contoining  property  broadly 
and  perhaps  incorrectly  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  To  retaliate  for  this  customary  pro- 
cedure, the  First  Consul  had  recourse  to  a  most 
novel  and  unprecedented  outrage:  by  a  decree 
dated  the  22nd  of  May  he  ordered  that  all  the 
English,  of  whatsoever  condition,  found  on  the 
territory  of  France,  should  be  detained  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  pretence  that  many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  militia.  Nothin g  could  exceed  the  harshness 
or  the  brutality  with  which  this  order  was  executed 
in  Paris,  where  there  was  still  a  vast  number  of 
travellers,  many  of  whom  were  merely  passing 
through  thit  capital  on  their  way  homeward  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  :--whole 
families  were  seized  together,  as  if  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  gentry  were 
militia  officers ;  in  the  first  instance  the  men  were 
aent  to  the  Temple  or  the  Conciergerie,  and  the 
women,  exposed  to  every  insult,  to  Fontainebieau : 
even  children  and  infirm  old  men  were  condemned 
to  captivity,  alUiough  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
decree  only  such  as  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty  were  to  be  detained.  Even  the 
character  and  ancient  acknowledged  rights  of  am- 
bassadors were  set  at  nought:  Mr.  liston,  our 
ambassador  at  the  Hague;  I^ord  Elgin,  who  was 
at  Paris  on  his  way  to  London  ;  and  other  diplo- 
matic persons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  in  moat 
cases  their  letters  and  papers  were  seized.  These 
sweeping  arrests  were  not  confined  to  the  English 
that  were  actually  on  the  territory  of  France; 
they  were  extended  to  Italy  and  every  neighbouring 
country  where  the  French  had  an  armed  force,  or 
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where  they  could  domineer  and  give  the  law.  As 
no  distinction  had  heen  made  as  to  sex,  so  none 
was  made  as  to  condition,  profession,  or  pursuits. 
Clergymen,  men  of  letters  or  science,  artists,  all 
were  captured.  Joseph  Forsyth,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  ingenious  author  of  the  *  Remarks  on 
Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  excursion 
in  Italy,'  who  had  heen  collecting  the  materials 
of  his  admirable  little  book,  was  seized  by  the 
police  at  Turin  on  the  25th  of  May,  while  on  his 
return  home  through  Switzerland,  and  with  no 
intention  whatever  of  entering  France ;  was  car- 
ried across  the  Alps;  was  soon  afterwards,  for 
having  attempted  to  escape  from  a  most  irregular 
and  unjust  imprisonment,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe 
winter,  marched  six  hundred  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  France  to  the  other,  to  the  execrable 
dungeon.  Fort  de  Bitch<J,  where  he  was  confined 
for  two  years,  and  where  his  weaklv  constitution 
contracted  or  received  aggravations  of  that  disorder 
which  carried  him  to  a  premature  grave,  almost 
immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Paris  in  1814  had  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  We  mention  this  particular  case 
hecause  Forsyth  was  nothing  but  a  quiet,  humble, 
retiring  man  of  letters — the  sort  of  character  which 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilised 
nation, — and  because  his  character  and  his  ac- 
quirements were  made  known  to  Bonaparte's 
government  and  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  to  whom  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  England  wrote  in  his  favour;  and  all 
in  vain :  but  there  were  innumerable  other  cases 
of  equal  hardship  and  cruelty.  What  made  this 
odious  seizure  still  more  odious,  was  the  fact  that 
on  the  eve  of  its  taking  place.  Bonaparte  made  a 
renegade  Englishman,  whom  he  retained  in  his 
service  to  write  a  newspaper  in  the  English 
language,  insert  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  that 
the  English  travellers  on  the  Continent,  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Italy,  had  nothing  to  fear  ; 
that  their  persons  would  be  guaranteed  under  the 
protection  of  a  government  which  protected  the 
law  of  nations  even  while  England  was  violating 
it.*    About    10,000  British  subjects,  of  nearly 

•  CapeftffUft,  Le  ConiaUt  et  rEmpife.— The  Hret  ConniVs'Biiglisli 
JoarulWk  wu  the  noted  ok  noloriout  Lewis  Goldsmith.  This  iodivi- 
daal  had  once  betm  the  fiercest  of  Jacobin  republicans,  and  the  faste«t> 
Koiog  of  aU  the  Uberty-and-equaiit^  hetd  in  England.  He  had  written 
and  pabUshed  a  vaxietv  of  things  in  London,  chieflv  translations  or 
imitations  of  the  ttowtiett  works  of  the  French  reTuintionarv  school. 
The  performance  of  his  which  had  made  the  most  noiae  was  the  trana- 
latkm  of  a  cut-throat  book  entitled  '  Crime$  de  tout  lei  Cabinets*  But 
this  and  other  doings  brought  him  into  Tery  bad  odour  and  into  not  a 
little  trouble;  and  so,  euxsing  his  country  and  flgumtively  shaking 
its  slavish  dust  from  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he  had  transferred  himself 
to  the  more  two  and  gayer  lofl  of  France,  where,  after  a  whUe,  and 
aeeoffdittg  to  the  example  set  him  by  so  many  natives  of  his  o«-n  kid- 
ney, he  threw  his  Jacobinism  to  the  winds  and  sold  himself  to  the 
Libertieide.  The  paper  he  wxote  for  Bonaparte  was  called  the  '  Ar- 
gna.*  SnbseqnenUy.  he  qnanelled  and  broke  with  the  Freuch  govern- 
ment,  hurried  back  to  Cngland,  and  made  the  land  ring  with  loud- 
■onndlng.  hollow,  and  worthless  recantations,  and  with  still  touda 
abuse  of  the  Corsican  dynasty  and  all  the  men  and  women  of  name 
eonneeted  with  it  Of  the  most  revolting  tales  and  coarsest  libels 
wbjch  amused  or  astonished  the  lowest  grades  of  English  society  for 
twelve  years  or  more,  this  Lewis  GoldsmtUi  was  the  author  or  origi- 
He  earried  his  ranoour  down  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  that 


point  when  awful  reversw  and  a  climax  of  misfortune  rendered  his 

K«t  adversary  the  oVJect  of  sympathv  and  rotpect  to  better  men. 
is  fieraeverance  in  malice  may  be  snflleiently  explnined  by  naming 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  when  tue  fiUlen  emperor 


every  class  and  condition,  remained  in  Bonaparte's 
clutches.  The  whole  measure  excited  a  simul- 
taneous and  universal  hurst  of  indignation  and 
disgust  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  "  If," 
says  RomiUy,  **  it  had  heen  Bonaparte's  object  to 
give  strength  to  the  British  ministrv,  and  to  make 
the  war  universally  popular  in  England,  he  could 
not  have  devised  a  better  expedient."*  Several 
even  of  the.  First  Consul's  best  friends  silently 
grievedjover  the  capricious  violence  of  the  measure. 
In  common  with  many  other  things  inseparably 
connected  with  a  state  of  hostility,  the  seizure  of 
ships,  property,  and  persons  antecedently  to  any 
formal  declaration  of  war,  scarcely  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation  upon  any  abstract  principle  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  the  practice  had  long  been 
estahlished  and  acted  upon  hy  England,  who,  aa 
the  great  maritime  power,  found  such  ohvious  ad^ 
vantages  in  it ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the 
acquiescence  of  innumerable  treaties  the  practice 
had  come  to  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  European  system  of  warfare.  This  Bonaparte 
himself  acknowledged,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
took  a  stand  upon  the  idle  and  ridiculous  principle 
about  the  tbilitia. 

Before  the  English  government  began  to  seize 
the  French  and  Dutch  ships,  a  French  army  was 
collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to  pounce 
upon  the  comparatively  defenceless  hereditary  do* 
minions  of  the  king  of  England  (and  this  practice, 
also  a  common  and  recognised  one,  of  preparing 
and  maturing  the  means  of  conquest  previously  to 
any  declaration  of  war,  was  abstractedly  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  our  system  of  emhaigo  re^ 
prisals  and  seizure — only,  irom  her  insular  posi- 
tion it  was  one  which  England  could  not  often  act 
upon) ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  was 
issued.  General  Mortier  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
the  Electorate.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  residing  at  Hanover,  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  altogether  hopeless,  and  that  most  of  the 
larger  towns  were  determined  to  treat  with  the 
French  general,  entered  into  a  negotiation  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  engaged  to  surrender  the  territory 
upon  condition  that  his  army  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  unbroken  hehind  the  Elbe,  with  the  pledge 
on  their  part  that  they  would  not  again  serve  in 
the  field  against  the  French  during  this  war. 
Deputies  from  the  principal  towns  treated  sepa- 
rately with  Mortier  and  agreed  to  conditions  of 
surrender  and  submission  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
The  English  ministers  advised  the  king  not  to 
ratify  the  trcatv  which  his  son  had  made.  Upon 
this  Mortier,  who  had  entered  and  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Hanover  on  the  5th  of  June,  called 
upon  the  Hanoverian  army  to  surrender,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  an  attack  by  overwhelming 
forces  behind  the  Elbe.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  quitted  the  country,  but  Count  Walmoden,  the 

was  s  prisoner  In  the  hands  of  the  Englbh;  it  was, « A«  Aopeal  to 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  on  the  NeceMity  of  bringing  Napuleon 
Bonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.    By  Lewis  Goldsmith/ 
*  Lett«toM.I>umont,lliM0moinofSir8MBnfllloniilly.byUi 
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Elictoiul  Palaob,  Hakovcr.     Prom  a  Dnwiag  in  the  Royal  CoUeetton,  dated  1799, 


commander-in-chief  of  that  small  but  fine  army, 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  convention  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  to  dismount  his  cavalry,  surrender 
his  arms,  and  disband  and  dismiss  the  whole  army. 
It  was  their  strong  and  well-trained  horses  that 
the  French  most  particularly  wanted,  and  that  the 
Germans  most  grieved  to  part  with;  the  old 
troopers  wept  as  they  gave  up  their  steeds  to  the 
enemy.*  More  than  500  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  timber,  and  an  immense 
number  of  horses  fit  to  re-mount  Bonaparte's  ill- 
conditioned  cavalry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mortier, 
who,  besides,  levied  military  contributions  on  the 
country,  beginning  with  a  call  fur  great  coats  and 
other  articles  of  dress  fur  his  army.  Being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  commercial 
Hanae  Towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  he  levied 
considerable  sums  of  money  upon  them  also,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  independence  and 
neutrality  ;  and  other  sums,  very  important  to  the 
First  Consul,  whose  finances  were  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  were  raised  among  the  Jews  and 
other  capitalists  of  those  Hanse  Towns  by  way  of 
loan.  What  was  still  worse  as  regarded  England, 
the  French,  by  their  occupation  ot"  Hanover,  were 
enabled  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Elbe 

*  Mortier  himself  was  affected  bv  this  scene ;  and  he  meulioaed  it 
with  lome  tenderneis  in  a  boaatTul  leUur  to  the  First  Consul.  "  It 
was  only  from  generosity  to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency  Uial  be 
granted  these  terms ;  General  Walmoden  signed  the  capitulation  vith 
an  afnicted  heart,  and  it  was  difllcuU  to  paiut  the  sad  utuatiuu  oX  the 
llae  regiment  of  guards  at  dismounting.*^ 


and  Weser,  and  to  prevent  British  merchant  ves- 
sels from  going  up  either  to  Hamburg  or '  to 
Bremen.  As  the  neighbouring  German  states 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  conquest  or  occu^ 
pation  of  Hanover,  a  country  which,  though  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
was  still  an  integral  part  of  the  German  empire, 
with  indefeasible  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
whole  Germanic  League,  and  as  the  English  were 
prevented  from  ascending  the  rivers,  it  was  deter*- 
mmed  that  neither  German  nor  any  other  ships 
should  descend  thenv  or  enter  them;  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  soon 
strictly  blockaded  by  British  squadrons.  With 
their  trade  thus  completely  cut  oif,with  the  French 
armies  in  their  close  neighbourhood,  perpetually 
threatening  them  with  military  violence  and  ex- 
action, the  two  great  Hanse  Towns  were  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  situation.  In  the  extremity  of  their 
distress  they  called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
guarantee  and  protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
North  of  Germany  ;  but  the  shuffling  and  eelfisli 
court  of  Berlin,  whose  self-seeking  was  to  end  in 
self-destruction,  had  entered  into  the  views  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  annexing 
Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and  accordingly  that  cabinet 
refused  to  interfere,  thus  virtually  abandoning  not 
only  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  their  indus- 
trious and  lately  thriving  dependencies,  but  all  the 
smaller  states  of  the  North  of  t  Germany  to  the 
rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  French  invaders. 
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In  reflecting  on  the  pom^er,  the  decision,  and  the 
undoubted  military  genius  of  Bonaparte,  people 
have  left  too  much  out  of  consideration  the  miser- 
able folly  and  wickedness  of  the  continental  go- 
vemments  who  made  up  his  game  for  him  and 
played  into  his  hands — who  put  the  knife  into  his 
grasp,  nor  complained  nor  attempted  to  wrest  it 
from  him  until  they  found  it  at  their  own  throats. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  North  of  Europe  that  the 
First  Consul  had  matured  his  means  of  attack  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  he  now  made 
that  attack  with  a  contempt  for  other  treaties  which 
were  affected  by  neither  the  observance  nor  the 
breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  spite  of 
guaranteed  neutrality  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations.  His  Sicilian  majesty 
was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions  and  the  withdrawal  from  them  of 
all  French  troops  whatsoever  were  stipulated  for 
in  a  previous  and  separate  treaty  with  the  French 
government,  and  had  been  paid  for,  in  various 
ways,  at  an  enormous  price.  But  the  court  of 
Naples  was  the  old  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  the  country,  ravaged  and  despoiled  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions  and  invasions  as  it  had  been, 
was  still  rich  ;  its  ports,  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Adriatic,  offered  admirable  points  of  depar- 
ture for  expeditions  to  various  countries  which 
Bonaparte  coveted :  from  Brindisi,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  to  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian 
islands,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  possess 
himself,  was  but  a  few  hours'  sail ;  and  for  these 
and  other  special  and  weighty  reasons,  inclusive  of 
the  plan  of  excluding  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent,  he  poured  his  troops  «nce  more  into  the 
devoted  kingdom  of  Naples,  occupying  not  only 
Brindisi,  but  also  Tarento  and  other  commanding 
seaports,  quartering  troops  along  the  shores  m 
Apulia  and  Abruzzi,  and  threatening  every  day  the 
tottering,  staggering  Bourbon  throne  in  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  mediated  for  this 
Bourbon  courts  and  who  was  bound,  if  not  by  the 
letter  of  it,  at  least  by  its  spirit,  to  guarantee  the 
treaty  which  secured  the  independence  of  that 
country,  was  called  upon  in  vain  for  present 
assistance. 

But  it  was  nearer  at  home  that  the  consequences 
of  Bonaparte's  manoeuvres  and  preparations  during 
the  peace  were  most  shamefully  exhibited,  or  most 
seriously  felt  by  England.  As  soon  as  the  mask 
began  to  fall  off,  he  called  to  Paris  all  the  fugitive 
or  disaffected  Irish  on  the  Continent ;  he  re-orga- 
nised the  Irish  brigade,  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Legion ;  and  by  means  of  his  so-called  com* 
mercial  agents,  and  of  Irish  clubbists  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  other  towns,  he  carried  on  that  active 
correspondence  to  which  we  have  already  and  re- 
peatedly alluded,  and  matured  the  plots  for  an  in- 
surrection, which  at  one  time  he  confidently  hoped 
would  extend  to  a  universal  civil  war.  One  of  his 
most  active  emissaries  was  one  Quigley,  or  O'Quig- 
ley,  who  had  been  outlawed  in  1198,  and  who  since 
that  period  had  resided  in  France.  This  man  came 
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over  secretly,  and  apparently  with  a  well-filled 
purse.  He  perambulated  Kildare,  his  native  county, 
proselytising  and  making  converts  with  cash  and 
whiskey.  But  far  above  Quigley,  and  the  real  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Emmett,  the  court  or  castle  physician  of 
Dublin,  whose  recent  death  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  2000/.  or  3000/.  (a  sum  he  proposed  to 
employ  in  the  subversion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment), and  brother  to  that  Emmett  who  had  been 
mercifully  let  off  with  banishment  for  the  overt 
acts  of  treason  he  had  committed  in  1798.*  This 
young  man — he  was  only  in  his  22nd  or  23rd  year 
— had  gone  crazy  with  a  revolutionary  and  repub- 
lican enthusiasm,  and  had  neither  been  cured  nor 
made  more  moderate  by  that  wretched  exhibition, 
the  termination  of  republicanism  in  France.  He 
was  the  less  excusable,  or  his  malady  was  the  more 
incurable,  as  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  that  exhi- 
bition, and  of  the  destruction  of  all  liberty  by  the 
sword  of  Bonaparte,  not  only  in  France,  but  also 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  had  been 
himself  so  far  committed  with  his  elder  brother 
Thomas,  and  with  the  plots  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, that  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  go  over 
to  France  and  travel  on  the  Continent,  until  the 
expiring  of  the  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  had  many  conferences 
with  some  of  his  countrymen  who  wore  the  uniform 
and  served  in  the  army  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
particularly  with  MacShea,  who  had  been  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Hoche,  the  unlucky  commander 
of  the  Irish  invasion  army  in  1798,  and  who  now 
held  the  command  of  the  Irish  Legion.  It  is  said 
too  that  Robert  Emmett,  who  returned  to  Dublin 
about  Christmas  in  1802,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  secret  consultations  of  the  great 
Consul  himself.  As  Emmett  spent  his  money  freely, 
he  proselytised  with  some  effect  in  Dublin ;  but  it 
cannot  be  ^said  that  his  proselytes  were  of  a  very 
elevated  condition :  the  chief  and  very  highest  of 
them  were  one  Dowdall,  who,  before  the  Union, 
had  held  some  inferior  office  about  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons ;  one  Redmond,  who  called  himself  a 
merchant,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  huckster;  and  one  Allen,  a  bankrupt  woollen- 
manufacturer.  While  Emmett  worked  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  an  individual  of  more  ma- 
ture age,  and  who  laboured  under  the  influences  of 
a  different  or  a  more  complicated  insanity — reli- 
gious enthusiasm  being,  in  his  case,  mixed  with 
the  political — preached  and  laboured  at  Belfast, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
was  Thomas  Russel,  an  old  half-pay  officer  in  the 
king's  service,  who  had  fouffht  against  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  who  since  his  retire- 
ment had  turned  a  weak  brain  by  the  study  of 
polemical  divinity  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
and  apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  These  few  words 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  that  Russel  was  a  self- 
deluded,  honest  enthusiast ;  but  it  remains  to  be 

•  Vol.  iiu  pp.  682, 583. 
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added  that  he  was  an  affectionate  and  tender- 
hearted man,  who  shrunk  from  acts  of  vengeance, 
retaliation,  and  massacre,  which  sundry  of  the 
conspirators  contemplated  with  rapture.  Other 
chiefs  of  less  name  or  note  were  scattered  over 
Ireland ;  and  material  assistance  was  expected 
from  one  Dwyer — a  fellow  of  infinite  cunning  and 
activity,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  to  be  a  cap- 
tain of  banditti,  or  a  guerilla  chief — who  had  been 
**  out**  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  band  of  outlaws,  had  main- 
tained himself  ever  since  among  the  almost  inac- 
cessible fastnesses  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.' 
Dwyer  was  ready  for  anything,  and  believed  to 
be  fit  for  everything ; — ^his  lawless  band,  and  the 
semi-barbarous  Wicklow  peasantry,  over  whom  he 
exercised  a  wide  control  or  influence,  were  fiilly 
prepared  to  commit  every  atrocity.  It  appears  to 
nave  been  fully  proved  that  Emmett  made  overtures 
to  this  Dwyer — to  this  leader  of  a  ferocious  horde ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  the  devout  Russel 
corresponded  with  him.  Dwyer,  who  knew  that 
he  was  strong  only  among  his  mountains  and  bogs, 
would  not  engage  to  quit  them,  until  a  successful 
blow  had  been  struck  by  others,  replying  to  the 
leaders  of  the  plot  that  he  would  not  commit  his 
brave  men  upon  the  faith  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
rabble  of  Dublin ;  but  that  when,  from  his  secure 
heights,  he  should  see  the  green  flag  flying  over 
the  tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  then  he  would  be  at 
hand  to  second  the  enterprise.  Oaths  of  secrecy 
were  administered  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
the  propagandists ;  but  the  unusual  bustle  that 
prevailed  betrayed  the  secret  that  some  mischief 
was  in  the  wind ;  and  it  appears  quite  certain 
that  some  of  the  initiated  broke  the  conditions  of 
the  oath,  regularly  reporting  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  police  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  that 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  February  the  king  and 
his  cabinet  were  acquainted  with  the  plot  The 
inferior  agents  were  not,  however,  admitted  into 
all  thcf  secrets  of  the  plan  (these  were  reserved  for 
the  members  of  the  central  committee  at  Dublin, 
over  which  Emmett  presided) ;  and  the  plan  itself 
was  so  frequently  changed,  that  when  the  critical 
moment  came  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  Irish  go- 
vernment were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution, 
these  authorities,  and  all  the  quiet,  respectable,  or 
prosperous  citizens  of  Dublin,  conceived  some 
alarm  at  the  bonfires  that  were  made,  and  at  the 
numerous  rabble  that  collected  to  dance,  drink, 
sing,  and  roar  round  them.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  further  alarm  was  excited  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  which  took  place  in  a  house  which 
Emmett  had  .hired  for  manufacturing  or  storing 
that  article.  Although  the  conspirators  had  the 
ability  or  the  luck  to  make  the  police  believe  that 
this  accident  was  not  connected  with  any  treason- 
able design,  they  felt  that  concealment  would  not 
long  be  possible.  Besides,  just  at  this  time  the 
neighbouring  country  was  full  of  ^ild  Irish  pea- 
santry who  had  come  down  to  crop  the  hayi  and 


to  wait  for  the  othek*  harvest ;  and  it  was  upon  the 
inclination  of  these  people  to  mischief,  riot,  and 
plunder,  that  these  patriots,  who  pretended  to  be 
seeking  the  honour  and  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  old  Ireland,  mainly  and  most  confidently 
relied.  They  therefore  determined  to  strike  the 
great  blow,  and  to  begin  with  seizing  the  arsenals 
and  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  It  excites  a  grim  smile 
to  find  the  hair-brained  Emmett  proposing  at  this 
moment  the  most  philanthropic  principles,  the 
most  delicate  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  countrymen  and  townsmen,  and 
duping  himself  into  the  belief  that  these  would  be 
respected  by  the  Dublin  rabble  and  the  wilder 
rabble  from  the  country,  and  that  he,  with  no 
previously  acquired  ascendency,  name,  or  reputa- 
tation,  with  no  genius,  faculty,  or  person  for  com- 
mand, could  check  the  tumultuous  movements  of 
these  desperadoes,  and  tell  them,  in  the  first  and 
greatest  vehemency  of  this  fury,  thus  far  shall  ye 
go,  and  no  farther !  The  presumptuous  boy  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  secret  agents  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, who  probably  cared  little  for  the  mas- 
sacres and  other  crimes  likely  to  be  committed,  but 
who  (knowing  more  of  the  art  of  revolution-making 
than  he  knew)  wished  him  not  to  begin  until  there 
was  a  better  prospect  of  success  before  him.  Em- 
mett impetuously  represented  that  the  militia  was 
about  to  be  embodied,  that  the  country  would  be 
placed  every  day  in  a  better  posture  of  defence, 
that  the  blow  must  be  struck  now  or  never! 
Other  circumstances,  besides,  pointed  out  the  23rd 
of  July,  as  the  best  day  of  all  the  year  for  begin- 
ning ;  it  fell  this  year  on  a  Saturday,  when  the 
working  people  of^the  capital  received  their  wages 
and  got  drunk,  and  when  the  ordinary  resort  of 
country-people  to  the  market  would,  by  itself,  cover 
and  let  ))a8s  a  somewhat  extraordinsry  meeting ; 
but  the  23rd  was,  moreover,  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  James,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  the  common  people  congregated  in 
great  multitudes  in  one  of  the  suburbs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  to  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  and  there  strewing  fresh  leaves  and  flowers 
over  the  graves  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Emmett*s  resolution  was  therefore  confirmed,  that 
"  the  rising  "  should  be  on  St  James's  eve.  He 
is  represented  as  lying,  in  the  interval,  in  his 
depot,  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
pikes,  daggers,  and  gunpowder,  and  dreaming  of 
the  blissfiil  "Hibernian  republic" — though  not 
without  countervisions  of  the  gallows  and  the 
block,  of  murder,  plunder,  rape,  proscription^ 
and  a  hr  bloodier  retaliation  than  that  of  *9B. 
Some  rhapsodical  papers  were  found  in  a  desk 
which  he  had  used  in  this  forlorn  residence.  The 
following  passage  shows  pretty  clearly  the  temper 
of  mind  he  was  in,  and  the  imbecility  of  those 
who  would  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  with  so 
hairbrained  a  conspirator : — ^"  I  have  a  little  time 
to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  which  still  lie 
between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes: 
that  these  difficulties  will  disappear  I  have  ardent 
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hopes ;  but,  if  it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I  thank  God 
for  having  gifted  me  with  a  sanguine  disjwsition. 
To  that  disposition  I  rvn  from  refection  ;  and,  if 
my  hopes  are  without  foundation — ^if  a  precipice 
is  open  under  my  feet,  from  which  duty  will  not 
suffer  me  to  run  back, — I  am  grateful  for  that  san- 
guine disposition  which  leads  me  to  the  brink,  and 
throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised  to 
the  vision  of  happiness  that  my  fancy  formed  in 
ike  heavens/**  Russel,  it  appears,  engaged  to 
attempt  a  rising  at  Belfast  at  the  same  moment ; 
Quigley  had  been  so  successful  in  Kildare,  that  all 
the  able-bodied  peasantry  flocked  down  towards 
Dublin,  leaving  only  women  and  children  and  the 
sick  and  aged  at  home;  but  Dwyer,  whose  pecu- 
liar genius  might  have  made  him  very  dangerous 
to  government,  still  kept  aloof,  being  steady  to  his 
purpose  of  not  moving  from  his  fastnesses  until 
after  a  successful  blow  had  been  struck.  Emmett^s 
plot  had  the  capital  defect  of  being  devoid  of  any 
appeal  to  the  religion  or  superstition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  about 
republics  or  national  independence.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  members  of  his  central  committee 
hardly  any  of  the  men  that  engaged  to  follow  him 
held  any  other  objects  in  view  than  plunder  and 
revenge — revenge  for  the  friends  they  had  lost  in 
the  last  fatal  rebellion,  by  musket,  bayonet,  or 
the  gibbet,  and  [for  the  miseries  they  had  them- 
selves suffered  when  the  country  was  given  up  to 
martial  law  and  a  most  vindictive  militia.  To- 
wards evening  on  the  appointed  23rd  of  July  the 
rabble  of  Dublin  and  the  peasantry  began  to  col- 
lect in  vast  numbers  in  St.  James's-street  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  gathering,  however,  excited 
little  observation  until  some  men  of  a  more  re- 
spectable appearance  came  among  them,  and 
began  to  distribute  pikes.  At  this  sight  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  street  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  made  haste  to  bar  their  doors  and 
close  their  windows.  The  Castle  was  within  a 
mile,  and  the  barracks,  containing  2000  or  3000 
soldiers,  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot ;  but 
not  a  soldier,  not  an  officer  either  civil  or  military, 
made  his  appearance.  About  dusk  the  concerted 
signal  that  all  was  ready  was  given  by  some  men 
who  were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  who  rode 
furiously  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  ca- 
pital. A  Mr.  Clarke,  an  opulent  manufacturer 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  reason  with  the  furious  mob,  and, 
finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,  he  galloped  to  the 
Castle  and  warned  the  lord-lieutenant.  As  he  was 
returning,  a  blunderbuss  was  fired  at  him  by  one 
of  his  own  workmen,  and  befell  desperately,  though 
not  mortally,  wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood 
that  was  shed,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  more. 
Just  as  Clarke  fell,  some  of  the  insurgents  fired  a 
small  cannon,  and  sent  up  a  sky-rocket,  which  was 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  immediately  after  this  signal  Emmett 
sallied  forth  from  his  depdt,  at  the  head  of  his 
central  committee,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  in- 


cited the  mob  to  action.  They  all  rushed  along 
the  street  as  if  intending  to  attack  the  Castle. 
Before  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  street  Colonel 
Brown,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  was  hastening 
to  his  post,  was  deliberately  shot  dead  by  a  blun- 
derbuss, said  to  have  been  fired  by  ^*  a  confiden- 
tial member  of  the  party."  Disgusted  at  these 
cold-blooded  murders,  at  the  savage  cries  that 
were  raised  for  vengeance  and  plunder,  at  the 
backwardness  of  his  rabble-rout  to  press  on  to  the 
Castle  or  to  any  point  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet  the  soldiery,  and  at  their  alacrity  in  breaking 
open  houses  and  calling  for  whiskey,  Emmett  and 
his  staff,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  manage 
and  direct  the  foul  hurricane  they  had  raised,  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  stole  out  of  the  town  or 
hid  themselves  in  it,  leaving  the  tempest  to  rage 
as  it  might.  Emmett's  mob-generalship  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour.  His  patriots,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  them,  rushed  to  the  debtors'  prison 
and  butchered  the  corporal  of  the  ordinary  guard 
there  stationed.  The  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  got 
within  the  building  and  loaded  their  muskets ;  the 
very  debtors  called  for  arms  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  in  resisting  the  rabble ;  and  presently 
the  cowards  ran  away.  They  had,  however,  heart 
enough  to  shoot  a  solitary  dragoon  who  was  carry- 
ing a  message,  and  to  attack  an  outpost,  where  a 
few  men  of  the  infantry  were  taken  by  surprise, 
surrounded,  and  massacred.  The  head  of  the  ad- 
vancing column  never  approached  the  Castle  nearer 
than  Francis-street,  which  is  distant  about  half  a 
mile.  A  sort  of  leader  was  heard  calling  out  to  his 
party  to  advance,  to  which  his  party  responded 
with  terrible  oaths,  and  with  the  logical  negative, 
**  We  won't !  You  are  no  captain  of  ours ;  we, 
never  ate  or  drank  with  you ! "  Unfortunately,  at 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Lord  Kilwarden,  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  passed  in  the  rear  of 
the  mob,  flying  in  his  carriage  by  another  line  of 
streets  towards  the  Castle.  This  judge  had  been 
attorney-general  at  the  lime  of  the  last  rebellion, 
and  it  had  been  his  office  to  deal  rather  largely 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  ruffians 
wheeled  round  and  presently  fell  upon  him.  He 
was  accompanied  in  the  same  carriage  by  his 
daughter  and  a  nephew.  They  were  all  three 
dragged  out  of  the  coach ;  the  savages  spared  the 
lady,  but  they  murdered  her  aged  father  and  her 
cousin  before  her  eyes,  contending  and  even  fight- 
ing with  one  another  for  the  distinction  of  thrusting 
their  pikes  into  the  bodies  of  their  prostrate  and 
defenceless  victims.*  The  bereaved  daughter  ran 
on  foot  and  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the  Castle,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  there  the  bloody  tragedy. 
But  by  this  time  some  of  the  troops  were  under 
arms  and  ready  to  march.  When  about  150  men, 
headed  by  two  subaltern  officers,  reached  the  top 
of  Francis-street,  the  disordered  rabble,  many 
thousands  strong,  set  up  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
all  that  were  sober  enough  to  run  ran  off  at  the 

•  According  to  some  accounU  Emmett  did  not  diMppeu  until  theM 
horribie  maiden  weru  perpetrated. 
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top  of  their  speed.  But  many  fell  and  were  made 
prisoners,  and  a  party  of  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  fired  upon  it  as 
it  passed.  Two  or  three  other  volleys  were  fired 
at  different  points :  a  good  many  were  wounded^ 
ahout  a  dozen  were  killed  outright,  and  an  im- 
mense numher  were  taken  prisoners.  A  lane 
strewed  with  pikes  pointed  out  the  way  to  Emmett's 
depot,  wherein  were  found  a  large  quantity  of  hall- 
cartridges,  hand-grenades,  gunpowder,  more  pikes, 
some  military  uniforms,  and  a  proclamation,  wet 
from  the  press,  of  persons  styling  themselves  *'  Thq 
provisional  government,"  and  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  constitution  they  had  proposed  giving  to  the 
Hibernian  Republic.  A  hot  pursuit  was  instantly 
commenced  after  these  legislators,  who  showed  as 
much  folly  or  fatuity,  when  flying  for  their  lives, 
as  they  had  displayed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness: Emmett  and  twelve  others  took  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where 
Dwyer  and  his  banditti  were  vainly  waiting  the 
apparition  of  the  green  flag  of  Erin  over  the  Castle 
walls.  They  disguised  themselves  as  French  of- 
ficers, overlooking  the  circumstance  that,  through 
the  conduct  of  the  French  troops  who  had  landed 
with  General  Humbert  in  1198,  and  through  the 
lessons  of  their  priests  and  friars,  the  Irish  pea- 
santry now  regarded  the  French  with  detestation, 
as  an  impious  people,  the  foes  and  plunderers  of 
the  Holy  Father,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Faith.  [This  popular  feeling  alone  was  quite 
cnongh  to  defeat  any  extensive  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  French,  and  to  baffle 
all  Bonaparte's  Irish  schemes.]  Emmett  and  his 
friends  reached  the  mountains,  but  only  to  find 
that  they  were  shunned  like  men  that  had  the 
plague,  and  that  none  would  raise  a  finger  for 
them,  or  give  them  food  and  a  hiding-place. 
Emmett,  quitting  his  companions,  returned  to 
Dublin,  but  only  to  be  tracked  by  the  police,  to 
be  seized,  and  committed  to  the  prison  which  was 
already  crowded  by  the  miserable  wretches  he  had 
armed.  O'Quigley,  and  another  principal  named 
Stafford,  lay  hid  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
were  not  apprehended  until  after  Emmett's  execu- 
tion. Dowdall  and  Allen  escaped  out  of  the  island, 
but  Redmond  was  arrested  at  one  of  the  ports  as  he 
was  about  to  take  his  passage  for  America.  In  the 
meanwhile  Ruasel  had  utterly  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts at  a  rising  in  the  North;  and,  after  issu- 
ing a  proclamation,  in  which  he  styled  himself  the 
General  of  the  Northern  District,  he  had  disap- 
peared. After  the  arrest  of  Emmett,  Russel  stole 
into  Dublin  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  rescuing 
his  friend  by  means  of  another  popular  insurrec- 
tion. The  numerous  and  expensive  Dublin  police, 
though  not  particularly  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
or  ability  in  anticipating  and  preventing  mischief, 
were  always  remarkably  active  in  hunting  down 
the  mischief-makers :  two  or  three  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  Russel  was  discovered  and 
seized.  He  was  sent  for  trial  to  that  Northern 
District  of  which  he  had  intended  to  be  the  revolu- 


tionary^ general.  Emmett  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason  on  the  19th  of  September,  in 
Dublin,  the  scene  of  his  mad  pranks,  where  there 
were  too  many  witnesses  to  speak  to  his  overt  acta, 
and  too  universal  an  indignation  at  the  sanguinary 
result  of  them,  to  allow  any  the  remotest  chance 
of  his  escaping  the  gallows  and  the  block.  He  set 
up  no  sort  of  defence ;  but,  when  called  to  receive 
sentence,  he  delivered  a  long,  flowery,  and  pathetic 
speech,  endeavouring  chiefly  to  prove  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  higher  designation  than  that  of  an  emis- 
sary and  tool  of  France ;  which  last  he  represented 
to  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most  degrading  of 
characters.  His  veracity  has  been  defended  by  the 
assumption  that  he,  Russel,  and  others  had  bar- 
gained for  no  other  French  assistance  than  what 
would  arise  from  an  invasion  of  England :  but 
could  these  infatuated  men  really  fancy  that,  if 
England  were  conquered  or  invaded  by  Bona- 
naparte,  their  Hibernian  Republic  woudd  have 
been  respected  ?  Emmett  died  with  much  courage 
or  composure,  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  undoubted  Protestantism 
of  •him,  of  Russel,  and  others,  totally  disqualified 
them  from  heading  a  popular  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land. If  government  had  not  had  a  court  of  law 
or  a  file  of  soldiers  in  the  country,  the  priests  and 
monks  would  have  brought  these  conspirators  to  a 
worse  doom  than  they  met  with.  Redmond  (one 
of  the  central  committee)  and  two  working  men 
(one  of  whom  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Brown)  were  tried  and  executed  in  the  same  town. 
Russel  was  tried  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  20th  of 
October.  He  quoted  the  prophecies  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, pleaded  that  his  religiofis  conscience  had 
compelled  him  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  gave  ample  indications  of 
a  disordered  mind ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted at  Downpatrick,  his  prayer  being  rejected 
for  a  few  days'  reprieve,  in  order  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  demonstrative  Essay  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  Millennium.  Some  short  time  after 
these  executions  O'Quigley  and  Stafford  were 
apprehended  in  the  county  of  Galloway;  but 
Government,  who  displayed  throughout  this  un- 
happy affair  an  uncommon  degree  of  leniency, 
were  satisfied  with  the  examples  which  had  been 
made ;  and  the  lives  of  these  two  chiefs,  and  of  a 
host  of  inferior  and  untried  prisoners,  were  spared 
on  their  making  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  treason. 

Ireland  was  safe,  and  England  could  not  be 
invaded,  for  her  fleets  swept  the  Channel  and 
the  French  coast  in  all  ito  extent,  blockading 
the  principal  ports,  and  occasionally  bombard- 
ing a  sea-port  town  or  two.  Ships  and  gun-boata 
were  gallantly  cut  out  of  H^vre,  St.  Vallery,  and 
many  other  ports  and  roadsteads;  the  batteries 
that  protected  the  town  of  Dieppe  were  knocked 
to  pieces ;  many  vessels,  both  national  and  mer- 
cantile, were  ^burnt  on  the  stocks,  and  the  im- 
portant town  of  Granville  was  bombarded  and 
burned  under  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte's  generals, 
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and  almost  in  his  own  presence.  With  nearly 
six  hundred  ships  of  war  at  sea,  England,  hesides 
holding  the  Channel,  and  defending  her  own  coasts, 
could  dispatch  fleets  and  squadrons  to  every 
quarter  of  the  glohe,  and  prosecute  extensive 
schemes  of  conquest.  As  early  as  the  22nd  of 
June  the  island  of  St  Lucie  was  recaptured  by 
Commodore  Hood  and  General  Grinfield.  The 
French  refused  to  capitulate;  but  the  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  stormed  the  fort  of  Morne 
Fortunee,  and  carried  it  in  half  an  hour.  Eight 
days  after  this  the  French  garrison  in  Tobago 
capitulated  without  provoking  a  storm  or  attempt- 
ing any  resistance.     On  the  same  day  that  Tobago 


fell  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off 
Newfoundland,  were  taken  by  an  English  man-of- 
war.  In  rapid  succession  the  colonies  of  De- 
merara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  reduced. 
The  fate  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  already  men- 
tioned; but  it  remains  to  be  added  that  eight 
thousand  Frenchmen,  civil  and  military,  and  of 
every  class  and  condition,  became  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  British,  at  or  off  that  island,  or  on 
their  voyage  homeward.  The  governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  who  had  a  strong  French  garrison  and 
some  good  defensive  works,  maintained  himself 
for  a  while  longer,  and  even  dispatched  some 
troops  and  thirteen  armed  schooners,  to  destroy 
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the  port  and  dockyard  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua 
— an  attempt  which  completely  failed. 

In  the  East  Indies  war  was  carried  on  by  land 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  with  signal  success. 
The  power  of  Mysore  had  been  annihilated  by 
the  capture  of  Seringapalani  and  the  death  of 
Tippoo.     But  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English  had   started  up  in   the  Mahratta   con- 
federacy; and  a  clever  Frenchman  was  lending 
the  aid  of  his  military  knowledge  and  genius  to 
these  Hindoos.    M.  Perron  had  first  come  to  the 
country  as  a  petty  oflScer  of  a  ship  with  Admiral 
Suffrein,  in  the  year  1782,  when  the  government 
of  Louis  XVI.  were  making  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  genius  and  resources  of  Warren  Hastings 
for  the  supremacy  in  Hindostan.     After  a  variety 
of  adventures  he  became  quartermaster-serjeant  to 
a  corps  containing  some  Frenchmen  in  the  service 
of  Scindiah.    He  fought  for  this  chief  in  more  than 
one  great  battle,  and  was  gradually  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  general,  and  to  the  command  in  chief  of  Scin- 
diah's  forces,  the  best  and  select  portion  of  which 
owed  to  him  the  good  discipline  it  had  attained. 
A  wide  territory  in  the  Jumna  region  was  assigned 
to  him  by  his  thankful  employer ;  he  displayed 
much  of  the  pomp  and  exercised  much  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  an  Oriental  potentate ;  and  when,  in 
1793,  that  flitting  phantom  the  Mogul  emperor, 
Schah  Alum,  became  the  prisoner  of  Scindiah,  it 
was  to  this  once  poor  and  lowly  Frenchman — this 
ci-devant  petty  officer  in  Suffrein's  squadron — that 
the  custody  of  his  person  was  confided.     His  ho- 
nours, his  wealth,  and  his  authority  extited  the  envy 
and  malice  of  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  In  1 802, 
when  Scindiah  made  war  upon  the  Peishwa,  or  Mah- 
ratta sovereign  of  Poonah,  and  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions.  Perron  lent  his  valuable  assistance. 
The  dispossessed  Peishwa  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  English,  who  had  long  conceived  apprehensions 
of  the  turbulent  spirit,  the  ambition,  and  power  of 
Scindiah;  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  1802,  a 
subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bassein.     The 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan  joined  with  the  English  and 
the  Peishwa;    while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  united 
his  forces  to  those  of  Scindiah.     The  governor- 
general.  Lord  Wellesley,  had  two  great  objects  in 
view — to  restore  the  Peishwa,  and  to  destroy  or 
dissipate  the  formidable  disciplined  forces  which 
Perron  had  raised,  and  which  contained  several 
other  European  officers.    If  the  First  Consul  could 
have  put  himself  in  communication  with  that  ad- 
venturer,  and  could  have   forwarded  him  some 
encouragement  and  support,  Perron  had  abilities, 
and  occupied  a  position,  which  might  have  proved 
very  dangerous  to  the  British  power  in  India; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  Perron  had  either 
much  regard  for  Bonaparte  or  much  nationality. 
It  was  thought  that  his  leadhig  passion  was  a  love 
of  money ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated on  that  passion  as  affording  the  means  of 
detaching  him  from  his  old  Indian  master,  and  bring- 
ing him  into  the  pay  of  the  Company.  When  General 
Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,500  men. 
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to  co-operate  with  which  force  3500  men  were 
assembled  near  Allahabad  and  about  2000  at 
Mirzapoor,   the  governor-general,  who    had  in- 
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structed  him  to  make  every  possible  effort '  to 
destroy  and  scatter  or  win  over  Perron's  brigades, 
wr#te  to  him — "  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
detach  M.  Perron  from  Scindiah's  service,  by  po- 
cific  negotiation,  M.  Perron's  inclination  certainly 
is  to  dispose  of  his  power  to  a  French  purchaser  ; 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be 
found  ready  to  enter  into  terms  with  us ;  provided 
he  could  obtain  sufficient  security  for  his  per- 
sonal interests.  I  empower  your  excellency  to 
conclude  any  agreement  for  the  security  of  M. 
Perron's  personeJ  interests  and  property,  accom- 
panied by  any  reasonable  remuneration  from  the 
British  government,  which  shall  induce  him  io 
deliver  vp  the  whole  of  his  military  resources  and 
powery  together  with  his  territorial  possessions  and 
the  person  of  the  Moguls  and  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent,  into  your  excellency's  hands.  The  same 
principle  applies  generally  to  M.  Perron's  Euro- 

r^an  officers.  And  the  proclamations  with  which 
have  furnished  your  excellency  will  enable  you 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  offering 
propositions  to  those  officers,  or  to  the  several  corps 
under  M.  Perron's  command."*  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  ingenious  proclamations  and 
the  correspondence  opened  did  not  produce  the 
expected  effect.  That  adventurer  took  the  field 
with  16,000  or  17,000  infantry  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,  a  large  body  of  irregular  in- 
fantry, from  15,000  to  20,000  MahratU  horse,  and 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  train  of  artillery. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  younger  brother  of  the 
governor-general,  now  Major-General  Wellesley, 
had  made  a  dash  upon  Poonah,  had  balked  and 
driven  out  the  Mahratta  troops  of  Holkar,  had  saved, 
by  a  most  rapid  and  brilliant  movement,  that  capital 
of  the  Peishwa  from  being  burned  by  Holkar's 
people,  and  had  reinstated  that  prince  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital  early 
in  the  month  of  May.     Holkar,  who  fled  before 

•  Letter  fVom  Lord  Wcll««le}'  to  Genrral  Lake,  m  quoted  in  Mill's 
HiiU  Brit.  lad.^ 
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General  Wellesley  without  fighting,  joined   Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     This  coufederacy 
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seemed  the  more  dangerous  as  Scindiah  possessed 
several  convenient  sea-ports  through  which  he 
could  receive  assistance,  if  any  should  be  sent 
him,  from  France,  and  as,  conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French  had  then  just 
recovered  their  Indian  possessions.  While  Ge- 
neral Lake  marched  towards  Delhi,  taking  by 
storm,  as  he  passed  it,  the  important  fortress  of 
Alii  Ghur,  General  Wellesley  kept  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  and  allied  troops  serving 
in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan,  having  full  powers  to  direct  all  the 
political  affairs  of  the  British  government  in  those 
countries.*     After    some    fruitless    negotiations 

•  Dispatchns  of  Field- Marshnl  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  compiled 
from  aaiheotie  dueameats  by  Lieutenaot* Colonel  Gamood. 


with  Scindiah,  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to 
the  north,  and,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  in  car- 
riage-cattle, he  reached  Ahmednughur,  a  strong 
place  garrisoned  by  Scindiah's  troops,  which  he 
forthwith  took  by  escalade.  On  the  24th  of 
August  he  crossed  the  Oodavery  river,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month  he  entered  Aurungnbad.  On 
the  same  day  that  he  crossed  the  Godavery,  Scin- 
diah and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  avoided  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Stevenson,  rushed  with  an 
immense  army  of  cavalry,  and  of  cavalry  alone,  into 
the  Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Adjuntee  ghaut  or 
pass,  intending  to  plunder  and  ravage,  to  cross  the 
Godavery,  and  to  march  upon  Hyderabad.  **I 
hope,"  said  Wellesley  on  the  30th,  "to  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  against  their  myriads  of  horse  in  a 
few  days,  if  I  should  not  be  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
the  Godavery  become  fordable  about  six  weeks 
sooner  than  usual.*'  He  accordingly  returned  to 
that  river  and  moved  eastward  along  its  northern 
bank  to  intercept  the  enemy  and  place  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  important  city  of  Hyder- 
abad. Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  immediately 
altered  their  course,  striking  away  in  the  direction 
of  Julnapoor;  but  Colonel  Stevenson  got  there 
before  them  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  and 
made  sure  of  that  town.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, General  Wellesley  was  encamped  about  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery,  Colonel  Steven- 
son being  at  some  distance  from  him.  From  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  come  up  with  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  were 
committing  terrible  depredations ;  but  Stevenson 
once  or  twice  beat  up  their  camp  by  making  night 
marches.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindiah  had 
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been  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  French  oflScera,  and  a  large  train 
of  artillery;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  and  the 
Rajah's  forces  were  now  assembled  near  the  banks 
of  the  Kaitna.     On  the  2lBt  he  drew  nearer  to 
Colonel  Stevenson's  corps  and  held  a  conference 
with  that  distinguished  officer,  in  which  a  general 
plan  of   attack  was  concerted.      On  the   22nd 
Colonel  Stevenson  took  the  western  route,  and 
Wellesley  the  eastern,   round  the  hills  between 
Budnapoor  and  Jaulna.     They  expected  to  join 
forces  and  attack  the  enemy  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.     But  on  the  23rd  the  general  re- 
ceived a  report  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  had  moved   off  that  morning  with  their 
myriads   of  horse,   and  that  their  infantry  were 
about  to  follow,  but  were  as  yet  in  camp  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  him.     General 
Wellesley  therefore  determined  to  march  upon  the 
infantry  and  engage  it  at  once.     He  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment about  eight  miles  off  on  his  left,  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  intention  and  to  direct  his  advance 
with  all  possible  rapidity;    he  then  moved  for- 
ward with  the  19th  light  dragoons  and  three  regi- 
ments of    native    cavalry  to    reconnoitre.      His 
infantry,  consisting  of  only  two  British  and  five 
sepoy  battalions,   followed  with  all   their   speed. 
After  he  had  ridden  about  four  miles  Wellesley 
from  an  elevated  plain  saw  not  only  the  infantry 
but  the  whole  Mahratta  force,  consisting  of  about 
50,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kaitna,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  were  very 
steep.    Their  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  extended 
to   Bokerdon;    their  left,    consisting  of  infantry 
with  90  pieces  of  artillery,  lay  near  the  village  of 
Assaye,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  memorable 
battle.      No   thought  of  retreat  was  entertained. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  attack  the  infantry  on  its 
left  and  rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  his 
little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's   left, 
leaving  the  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to 
watch  the  Mahratta  cavalry,    aud    crossing  the 
river  only  with  his  regular  horse   and  infantry. 
He  passed  the  ford,  ascended  the  steep  bank,  and 
formed  his  men  in  three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and 
the  third  of  horse.  This  was  effected  under  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  enemy's  artillery.     Scindiah, 
or  the  European  officer  who  directed  his  move- 
ments, promptly  made  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  line,  giving  a  new  front  to  his  infantry,  which 
was  now  made  to  rest  its  right  on  the  river  and 
its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah 
stream,  which  flowed  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
the  Kaitna.     Scindiah's  numerous  and  well-served 
cannon  did  terrible  execution  among  Wellesley's 
advancing  lines,  killing  men   and   bullocks,  and 
drowning  the  weak  sound  of  his  scanty  artillery. 
At  one  moment  such  a  gap  was  made  by  cannon- 
ball  in  the  English  right,  that  some  of  the  Mah- 
ratta cavalry  attempted  to  charge  through  it ;  but 
the  British  cavalry  in  the  third  line  came  up  and 
drove  the  Mahraitas  back  witli  great  slaughter. 


Finding  his  artillery  of  little  or  no  use  (the  guns 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks). 
General  Wellesley  gave  orders  to  leave  it  in  the  rear, 
and  bade  the  infantry  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
His  steady  resolute  advance  in  the  teeth  of  their 
guns  had  already  awed  the  Mahrattas,  who  would 
not  stand  to  meet  the  collision  of  the  bright 
English  steel  :^their  infantry  gave  way,  and  aban- 
doned their  terrible  guns.'  One  body  of  them 
formed  again,  and  presented  a  bold  front ;  but 
Lieutenant^Colonel  Maxwell  charged  them  with 
the  British  cavalry,  broke  and  dispersed  them,  and 
was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Wellesley's 
sepoys  having  proceeded  too  far  in  pursuit,  many 
of  Scindiah's  artillerymen,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves down  among  the  carriages  of  their  gtms  as 
though  they  were  dead,  got  to  their  feet  again  and 
turned  their  pieces  against  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
sepoys ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
which  had  been  hovering  round  throughout  the 
battle,  were  still  near.  Bat  Maxwell's  exploit 
speedily  led  to*  the  silencing  of  this  straggling  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  to  the  headlong  flight  of  Scindiah's 
disciplined  infantry,  who  went  off  and  left  90 
pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  all  brass  and  of  the  proper 
calibres,  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  General 
Wellesley  led  the  78th  British  infantry  in  person 
against  the  village  of  Assaye,  which  was  not  cleared 
without  a  desperate  combat.  It  was  near  dark  night 
when  the  firing  ceased.  The  splendid  victory  cost 
General  Wellesley  22  officers  and  386  men  killed, 
and  57  officers  and  1526  men  wounded — excluding 
the  irregular  cavalry,  which  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  had  not  been  engaged,  the 
total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
nearly  one-third  of  his  force.  The  general  himself 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  one  shot  and  the 
other  piked ;  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  had  one 
or  two  horses  killed,  and  his  orderly's  head  was 
knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode  close  by 
his  side.  The  enemy,  who  fled  towards  the  Ad- 
juntee  Ghaut,  through  which  they  had  poured  into 
the  Deccan,  left  1200  dead,  and  a  great  number 
badly  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  encountered  some 
unexpected  obstacles,  arrived  at  Assaye  on  the  24th, 
and  was  immediately  dispatched  after  the  flying 
enemy,  whose  infantry  was  as  usual  left  behind  and 
abandoned  by  the  cavalry.  While  these  things 
were  doing  in  the  south,  Ueneral  Lake  continued 
both  his  advance  upon  Delhi  and  his  correspon- 
dence with  Perron.  This  Frenchman  now  found 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  army  together  and 
in  preserving  any  discipline;  a  large  portion  of 
his  cavalry  left  his  camp  and  turned  their  horses' 
heads  homewards,  declaring  their  inability  to  op- 
pose the  English ;  and,  what  was  still  more  fatal, 
his  own  French  officers  began  to  intrigue  and  plot 
against  him.  After  making  a  spiritless  demon- 
stration near  Alii  Ghur,  he  retreated  without  fight- 
ing, and  with  about  15,000  men,  on  the  29th  of 

*  General  Wellesley's  owa  Dispatches  and  Lsttexi»  as  piinted 
OBlonel  Garwood's  invaluable  work. 
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August    The  town  of  Coel  threw  open  its  gates 
at  Lake's  approach  ;  but  the  garrison  of  Alii  Ghur, 
the  ordinary  residence  of  Perron,  and  his  prin- 
cipal military  depot,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
On  the  4th  of  September  storming-parties,  headed 
by  Colonel  Monson  and  Major  Macleod,  carried 
the  place  >2000  of  the  garrison  perished,  the  rest 
surrendered  or  fled  out  of  the  fort.     On  the  very 
same  day,  however,    five  companies  of  Lake's 
Sepoys,  who  had  been  lefl  v,ith  only  one  gun  to 
occupy  a  detached  position  commanding  the  road 
through  which  provisions  must  be  brought  up, 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  enemy.    They  had  been  attacked  on 
the  2nd  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fleury.    This  time  the 
sepoys  beat  off  their  numerous  assailants ;  but  on 
the  4th  the  Frenchman  led  the  Mahrattas  back  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Sepoys,  having  consumed  nearly 
all  their  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Before  the  reinforcements  sent  by  General  Lake 
could  reach  the  spot,  Fleury  and  his  flying-horse 
had  disappeared  in  the  wide  country  behind  the 
Jumna.     Some  days  before  the  capture  of  AUi 
GhuT  and  his  depdt.  Perron  wrote  to  Lake,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  effect  some  arrangement  which 
might  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  actual  contest 
between    the   English  and  the  troops  he  com- 
manded ;  and,  even  previously  to  this,  he  had  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Company's 
territories,  intending,  he  said,  to  quit  the  service  of 
Scindiah  and  return  to  Europe.     These  applica- 
tions were  followed  up  by  the  Frenchman  sending 
a  confidential  agent  to  the  English  camp.     This 
agent  had  a  long  private  interview  with  General 
Lake,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  returned 
to  his  principal  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
specie  or  in  drafts  upon  the  treasury  at  Calcutta. 
On  the  7th  of  September  (three  days  after  the 
storming  of  Alii  Ghur),  Lake  received  a  letter  from 
Perron,  stating  that  he  had  quitted  the  service 
of  Scindiah,   and   now  requested  permission   to 
pass  with  his  family,  his  effects,  and  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  through  the  Company's  dominions  to 
Lucknow.     He  stated  as  reasons  for  his  retiring, 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  successor 
had  been  appointed,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
to  take  his  command  from  him ;   and  that  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  European  officers 
had  convinced  him  that  further  resistance  to  the 
British  arms  was  useless.    The  permission  de- 
manded was  readily  granted  by  General  I^ke, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  attached  great  importance  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  very  able  Frencn  adventurer.     As  Perron 
began  his  journey  for  Lucknow,  General  Lake, 
starting  from  Alii  Ghur,  resumed  his  march  upon 
Delhi.     On  the  11th  of  September  the  English 
general  received  intelligence  that  the  army  which 
had  belonged  to  Perron,  and  which  was  now  com- 
manded by  another  Frenchman,  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  from  Delhi,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with 
the  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  for  the  defence 
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of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Great  Moguls,  but 
which  was  now  the  prison  of  the  feeble  representa- 
tive of  Timour.     His  troops  were  fatigued  with  a 
long  march,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  they  reached  their  ground  of  encampment, 
about  six  miles  from  Delhi ;  and  they  had  scarcely 
pitched  their  tents  before  their  outposts  were  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  Frenchman's  squadrons. 
This  officer,  named  Louis  Bourquien,  had  19,000 
men  under  his  command ;  and  he  had  posted  his 
main  body  on  a  rising  ground,  with  swamps  on 
either  flank,  so  that  it  was  only  their  front  that 
could  be  attacked,  and  that  front  was  defended  by 
a  line  of  entrenchments,  and  a  great  number  of 
cannon— -almost  as  many  as  were  turned  against 
General  Wellesley  at  Assaye.     Lake  had  only 
4500  men ;  but  there  was  some  admirable  British 
infantry  among  them.     By  some  ingenious  move- 
ments, he  tempted  the  enemy  from  their  heights 
and  entrenchments  down  to  the  plain ;  and,  when 
they  thought  he  was  about  to  fly  from  the  field, 
he  turned  upon  them  with  one  short  volley,  and 
then  with  the  bayonet.     They  could  not  stand  the 
charge — they  ran  towards  their  guns,  which  they 
had  brought  down  to  the  plain,  and  which  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot. 
But  another  volley  and  another  bayonet  charge 
drove  them  from   their  now  exposed  pieces;   a 
charge  of  Lake's  cavalry,  and  some  rounds  from 
his  flying  artillery,  completed  the  debdcle ;  and  the 
enemy  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  beyond 
that  river,  leaving  behind  them  3000  or  4000  of 
their  number  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  sixty- 
eight  cannon — the  whole  of  their  artillery — a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  their  military  chest. 
While  it  lasted,  the  affair  had  been  very  hot : 
General  Lake  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  of  his  people  were  laid  low 
by  the  grape  and  chain  shot.     On  the  following 
morning  Lake  encamped  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Delhi,  which,  together  with  the  fort,  was  evacuated 
by  those  who  had  held  the  Mogul  in  thraldom. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  Louis  Bourquien  and 
four  other  French  officers  who  had  fought  in  the 
late  action,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
British  camp ;  on  the  16th  General  Lake  paid  a 
visit  to  Shah  Alum,  who  had  long  before  expressed 
his  anxious  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  and  this  visit  ^as  accom- 
panied with  processions  and  pomps  of  an  extraordi- 
nary kind.   The  Mogul,  who  was  now  old  and  blind, 
and  miserably  poor,  received  General  Lake  as  a 
deliverer,  and  gave  him — which  was  about  all  he 
could  give — a  series  of  sounding  Oriental  titles,  as 
"  The  Sword  of  the  State,  The  Hero  of  the  Land, 
The  Lord  of  the  Age,  and  The  Victorious  in  War." 
[The  aged  descendant  of  the  great  Timour  had 
some  reason    to   rejoice    at  being  received  into 
British  protection ;  Scindiah  had  tyrannized  over 
him  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  and,  before 
Scindiah  had  gotten  possession  of  his  person  and 
of  his  dominions,  a  chief  named  Gholaum  Khadur 
h(^l  stfUQk  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  own  dag- 
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ger,  had  ordered  a  domestic  of  the  palace  to  de- 
prive the  emperor  of  his  remaining  eye,  and,  meet- 
ing a  refusal,  had  struck  off  the  servant's  head 
with  one  stroke  of  his  scymitar.]  Another  of  the 
French  adventurers  surrendered;  and  now  no 
military  man  of  any  note  or  ability,  of  that  nation, 
remained  in  this  part  of  India.  From  Delhi  Ge- 
neral Lake  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  October.  The  garrison  in  the  fort 
returned  no  answer  to  his  summons  to  surrender ; 
but  some  outposts  were  easily  carried,  some  of  the 
defeated  troops  deserted  to  General  Lake,  and  on 
the  nth,  when  breaching-batteries  began  to  open 
their  fire,  the  garrison  capitulated. 

So  vast  were  the  resources  of  Scindiah,  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  send  seventeen  r^ular  dis- 
ciplined battalions,  and  from  4000  to  5000 
horse,  to  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of  Delhi, 
while  General  Lake  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Agra.  On  the  21th  of  October,  when  he  had 
garrisoned  and  secured  his  last  conquest,  Lake 
started  in  search  of  this  new  enemy.  The  rains 
were  falling  heavily,  the  roads  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  at  some  points  they  were  inundated  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  cut  the  embankments  of  re- 
servoirs ;  but  speed  was  necessary,  and,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  forces  behind  him.  Lake  pushed 
forward  with  his  cavalry  alone,  marching  from 
midnight  on  the  31st  of  October  till  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  the  enemy  well 
posted,  with  their  right  upon  a  stream,  their  left 
on  the  village  of  Laswarree,  and  with  their  front 
provided  with  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Lake's  foremost  brigade  came  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattas'  left,  and  drove  it  in  and  penetrated  into 
the  village  of  Laswarree,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  battle  ;*  but  here  they  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketiy ;  Colonel  Van- 
deleur  fell,  and  Lake  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off 
the  brigade.  Other  brigades  who  had  attacked  at 
other  points  were  also  obliged  to  fall  back ;  but 
they  carried  away  with  them  several  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  infantry  and  artillery  which  Lake  had 
left  behind  had  started  on  their  march  at  three 
o'clock,  and  had  continued  to  march  with  such 
spirit,  that  they  performed  twenty-five  miles  in 
somewhat  less  than  eight  hours,  and  joined  him 
and  his  cavalry  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock.  At 
their  apparition  the  enemy  offered  upon  certain 
conditions  to  surrender  their  guns  and  retire. 
Lake,  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  granted 
the  conditions  proposed;  but,  seeing  that  they 
hesitated,  he  gave  them  one  hour  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  the  terms  or  fight  him.  The 
hour  expired,  and  then  the  battle  began.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  the  brunt  was  borne  by  the 
King's  76th  regiment,  which,  with  a  battalion  and 
five  companies  of  Sepoys,  had  to  sustain  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  canister-shot  and  a  massive  charge 
of  cavalry.  "  This  handful  of  heroes,"  as  Lake 
called  them,  though  thinned  by  the  enemy's  artil- 

•▲tM.thiaalfiurwMcslla4  AeMfleof  ChMowly.    SteOwr^ 
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lery,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  horse.  Then 
Major  Griffiths  was  tent  at  the  head  of  the  39th 
Dragoons  to  sweep  away  that  namerous  cavalry,  a 
duty  which  he  performed  completely,  though  not 
without  losing  his  own  life,  being  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball.  Then  followed  the  terrible  bayonet 
charge  of  the  British  infantry,  the  right  wing  of 
which  was  led  by  Major-Genend  Ware,  who  was 
killed  by  another  cannoii-shot*  For  a  time  the 
enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  their  poaitioB 
to  the  last,  disputing  every  point  inch  by  inch,  and 
only  giving  way  when  the  bayonets  were  at  their 
breast,  and  their  own  artillery  turned  against  them. 
Even  when  their  situation  had  become  altogether 
desperate,  they  continued  to  manifest  tlie  aame 
dogged  courage:  their  left  wing  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  retreat  in  good  order;  but  this  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  a  brilliant  charge,  made  by  the 
27th  regiment  of  Dragoons  and  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry.  But  presently  the  msss  of  the 
enemy  either  fied  from  the  field,  or  cried  for  quarter, 
and  surrendered;  and  all  the  artillery,  all  the 
haggage,  and  nearly  everything  belonging  to  them, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  2000  who  surrendered,  the  whole  of  their 
17  battalions  were  destroyed.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  dead  alone  on  the  field  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  7000.  Though  some  of  their  cavalry 
were  enabled,  by  the  fieetness  of  their  horses  and 
local  knowledge,  to  escape  destruction,  the  rest,  ex- 
cepting those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  conceal 
themsdves  among  the  bazaar  people,  were  num- 
bered with  the  slain.  The  English  loss  amoimted 
to  172  killed  and  652  wounded.  General  Lake, 
who  had  personally  led  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  the 
morning,  who  had  afterwards  led  on  the  76th,  and 
who  had  conducted  nearly  every  operation  of  the 
day,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  saw  his 
son,  who  was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp,  badly 
wounded  by  his  side.  But  the  battle  of  Laswarree 
most  honourably  terminated  the  mission  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  this  active  and  gallant  officer.f 
Lake  had  defeated,  routed,  annihilated  that  army 
of  Perron  which  had  caused  the  Governor-General 
such  great  and  reasonable  alarm,  and  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  all  the  extensive  ter^ 
ritory  watered  by  the  Jumna ;  and,  between  him 
and  General  Wellesley,  the  power  of  Scindiah  and 

•  *<  Major^O«Mnl  Ware  fett  dead,  hit  hMd  beinff  carried  off  ky  a 
ramaon-shot.  He  was  an  excellent  oflBcer,  and  his  loai  waa  eereraly 
felt  and  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  anny.  After  his  deatii,  tlni 
oemmand  of  ue  colnmn  devolved  upon  Oolmiel  Maodonald,  wImh 
though  wounded,  continued  in  the  ezerciae  of  the  important  trust  with 
the  utmoet  activity,  judgment,  and  intrepidity,  till  the  dote  of  the 
action."— Afmoir*  of  the  Wasr  m  /adid.  ooadactAJ  \m  Gnmrui  Lard 
Lake,  Commander-iM'CMef,  and  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Jrther  ffTgUeslev 
(Jhike'of  fTeUinfftom),  firem  it»  eomme»eemeHt  m  180S  te  ttt  MmwclMM 
m  1806.  oa  the  batikg  qf  the  Hyphasie,  ^o.  Bjf  Mtnar  fFUliam  TAon, 
Captam  25tA  Light  Dragooiu. 

t  "The  17  battaliona  amiihilated  at  Laewarree  were  called  the 
Deccan  Invinciblet,  and  were  conaidered  aa  the  flower  of  Sdndiah'a 
army,  which  altogether  had  made  immense  and  rapid  strides  towarda 
the  poiot  of  perfection  of  the  best  of  European  troons.  Throughout 
this  eventful  Mahratta  war,  every  conflict  gave  evidence  of  this  im- 
provement, which  WHS  attributable  to  the  connexion  of  the  nativcn 
with  the  French,  whose  energies,  addieas,  and  abilities  were  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  exasperating  the  chleft  against  the  Engli^.  and  in 
forming  their  sal:jecu  into  hardy  and  disciplined  soldioia,  with  the 
view  of  thereby  overthrowing  our  dominioa  In  the  East.'*— Jfofor 
Thorn,  Memoir  qf  the  fFar  intko  Iniia,  ^e. 
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all  the  mcMt  perilous  part  of  the  MahntU  con-* 
ibderacy  was  utterly  shattered  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Scindiah  asked  for  and  obtained  a  truce 
from  Wellesley  at  the  beghming  of  November; 
but  his  ally  the  Rajah  of  Berar  still  kept  the  field ; 
and  when  the  English  commander  came  up  with 
this  rajah  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  about  20  miles 
north  of  the  Pooma  nver,  he  found  Scindiah's 
cavalry  drawn  up  with  him— «o  uncommon  in- 
stance of  the  faith  with  which  these  Indian  chiefs 
observed  truces  and  treaties.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  Wdilesley  attacked  and  defeated  the 
whole  host,  who  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
leaving  38  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition  to  the 
conquerors;  whose  cavalry  moreover  pursued  them 
by  bright  moonlight  for  several  miles,  taking  many 
ekphants,  camels,  and  much  baggage.* 


After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the 
siege  of  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  India,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  in  a  range  of 
mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Pooma 
and  Taptee,  and  consisting  of  one  complete  inner 
fort  fronting  the  south,  where  the  rock  is  steepest, 
of  an  outer  fort  coverii^  the  inner  one  to  the  north- 
west and  north,  and  of  a  third  wa]l  covering  the 
approach  to  the  rock  from  the  north  by  the  village 
of  Labada.  All  the  walls  were  strongly  built,  and 
fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers.  The  communi- 
cations with  die  fort  were  through  three  gates. 
The  ascent  to  the  first  gate  was  very  long  and 
steep,  and  practicable  omy  for  men ;  that  to  the 
second  was  bv  a  road  us^  by  the  garrison,  but  it 
wound  round  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  and  was 
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exposed  for  a  great  distance  to  its  fire;  the  road 
being  at  the  same  time  very  narrow,  so  as  to  render 
a  regular  approach  impracticable,  and  the  rock 
being  scarped  on  each  side ;  the  road  to  the  third 
or  northern  gate  was  broad,  and  over  ground  level 
with  the  fort,  to  which  it  led  directly  from  the 
village  of  Labada ;  but  to  get  at  that  village,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  road  which  ran  thirty  miles 
through  the  mountains,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  moving  ordnance  and 
stores  to  Labada  would  be  very  great.f  This  last 
road  was,  however,  adopted.    The  management  of 

*  "  From  unavoidable  cireumtUnoef/'  uvi  the  general,  "  we  did 
not  begin  the  action  till  late  in  the  day.  ani  not  more  than  twenty 
msDotea*  inn  remained  when  I  led  on  the  Britiih  ca^-alry  to  the  charge. 
But  they  made  up  for  it  by  continuing  the  puriuit  by  moonlight ;  and 
all  the  troops  were  under  arms  till  a  tery  late  hour  in  the  night." 
JVteote  letter  to  the  Htm,  H.  fTeU^,  m  Cokmel  Owneood^t  WeUingtm 
Ditpatches.  ^ 

t  Disnteh  ftom  General  Wellesley  to  the  Qovertor-  General,  in 
Guirwooa. 


the  siege  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  Ge- 
neral Wellesley  covering  his  operations  with  his 
own  division  and  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  intend- 
ing if  possible  to  assist  by  making  attacks  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  while  the  colonel  at- 
tacked from  the  north.  It  took  Stevenson  from 
the  7th  of  December  to  the  12th  to  reach  Labada; 
and  during  those  five  days  the  troops  in  his  divi- 
sion went  through  a  series  of  laborious  services, 
such  as  nobody  with  the  army  had  ever  witnessed 
before,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
as  well  as  perseverance.  The  heavy  ordnance  and 
stores  were  dragged  by  hand  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by 
roads  which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for 
the  soldiers  to  make  for  themselves.  By  the  12th 
at  night,  however.  Colonel  Stevenson  had  broken 
ground,  and  erected  two  batteries  in  front  of  the 
north  face  of  the  fort  of  Gawil-Ghur ;    and  on 
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the  same  night  General  Wellesley's  division  con- 
structed one  battery  on  the  mountain  undei;  the 
southern  gate,  with  the  view  to  breach  the  wall 
near  that  gate,  or,  at  all  events,  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  drawing  tlieir  attention  to  that  quarter. 
The  enemy's  garrison  was  numerous  :  it  consisted 
of  Rajpoots,  and  of  a  great  body  of  regular  in- 
fantry, who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Argaum, 
and  who  were  all  well  armed  with  English  muskets 
and  bayonets;  but  on  the  15th,  some  breaches 
being  made,  and  the  outer  walls  carried  by  storm, 
the  light  infantry  of  the  94th  regiment,  headed  by 
Captain  Campbell,  fixed  their  ladders  against  the 
inner  fort,  in  which  no  breach  whatever  had  been 
made,  gallantly  escaladed  the  high  wall,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  the  storming-party,  who,  in  a 
tnce,  were  entire  masters  of  every  part  of  the  for- 
tress. Vast  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  killed, 
particularly  at  the  different  gateways;  their  ge- 
neral or  commander,  Beny  Sing,  anj  his  killadar, 
were  found  buried,  like  Tippoo  at  Seringapatam, 
amidst  a  heap  of  slain  near  the  gateway ;  and 
some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  had  put  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  death  before  gomg  out  to  meet  their 
own.*  On  the  IJth  of  December,  or  two  days 
after  the  fall  of  Qawil-Ghur,  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
signed  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Wellesley 
dictated,  adding  to  the  Company  the  important 
province  of  Cuttack,  with  the  district  of  Balasore, 
and  dismissing  all  the  French  or  other  European 
6ffieers  in  his  service.  Before  the  Rajah  ratified 
the  treaty.  General  Wellesley  had  made  three 
Ynarches  towards  Nagpoor,  "  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  impression  under  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded."  As  soon  as 
Scindiah  found  that  the  Rajah  had  made  peace,  he 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  implore  to  be  allowed 
to  negotiate;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  yielded  to 
the  Company  all  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  besides  numerous  forts,  territories, 
lights,  and  interests ;  engaging  to  conform  to  the 
'  treaties  which  the  Company  had  made  with  the 
Peishwa,  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Peishwa 
to  the  territories  which  the  Company  had  put  him 
in  possession  of,  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  after- 
ivards  between  him  and  the  Peishwa,  to  admit  the 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  final  decision  of  the 
Company.  Scindiah  also  agreed  to  dismiss  such 
Eufopeitn  officers  as  he  yet  had,  and  (as  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  also  done)  "  never  to  take  or 
retain  in  his  service  any  Frenchman,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  any  other  European  or  American  power  the 
government  of  which  may  be  at  war  with  the 
British  government ;  or  any  British  subject, 
whether  European  or  native  of  India,  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  government." 

In  the  course  of  these  campaigns  an  immense 
extent  of  country  had  been  traversed,  separate 
co-operating  corps  had  been  moved  with  a  rare 

•  Colonel  Garwood,  WeUiogtoa  DivpalohM,  and  Joanal  of  Major. 
Getteral  Sir  Jaaper  NidioUi,  as  qtioted  by  Coloaal  tiunrood. 


regularity  and  intelligence,  and  had,  when  neces- 
sary, been  brought  to  a  junction  with  admirable 
Srecision  as  to  time  and  place ;  the  commissariat 
epartments  had  been  managed  better  than  ever 
they  had  been  before  by  an  English  army,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Marlborough;  the  staff  officers  had  surveyed 
Uie  country  with  a  much  improved  skill,  the  army 
made  no  blunders  through  that  want  of  proper 
intelligence  which  had  so  often  been  felt  elsewhere ; 
the  marches  had  been  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more 
certain ;  and,  altogether,  there  was  visible  an  im- 
mense improvement,  which  few  or  none  will  dis- 
pute was  mainly  due  to  the  practice  and  example 
of  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  a  private  letter  to  one 
of  hia  brothers,  the  great  and  accomplished  soldier 
said  at  the  time — "The  operations  of  tliis  war 
have  afforded  numerous  instances  of  improvement 
in  our  means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence, and,  above  all,  of  movement.  Marches 
such  OS  I  have  made  in  this  war  were  never  known 
or  thought  of  before.  In  the  last  eight  days  of  the 
month  of  October,  I  marched  above  130  miles, 
and  passed  through  two  Ghauts  with  heavy  guns 
and  all  the  equipments  of  the  troops,  and  this 
without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  tlie  army ;  and 
in  the  few  days  previous  to  this  battle  (Argaum), 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I  never 
moved  less  than  between  seventeen  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  marched  twenty-six  miles  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  fought."*  It  was  in  this  great  field 
of  India,  where  alone  a  British  officer  could  now 
have  the  handling  of  great  masses  of  men,  that 
Arthur  Wellesley  prepared  himself  for  the  duties 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  perform  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  that  he  laid  the  groundwork  of  the 
lofty  and  enduring  edifice  of  the  fame  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year  the  enterprising 
Governor-General  of  India  had  set  in  motion  a 
third  and  a  fourth  army  against  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, the  existence  of  which,  formidable  in 
itself,  might  have  become  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous,  if  Bonaparte  could  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  considerable  force  into  Hindoatan. 
As  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  British  arms  was 
favoured  by  intestine  dissensions,  disputed  succes- 
sions, and  furious  jealousies  among  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  Colonel  Powell,  starting  from  Allahabad, 
with  troops  belonging  to  the  Bengal  establishment, 
overran  the  oflen-disputed  province  of  Bundelcund, 
reducing  the  forts,  and  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Company.  Powell  fought  one  pitched 
battle  near  Capsah,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  enemy 
made  good  use  of  their  artillery,  but  were  routed 
with  loss.  Fort  Calpee,  on  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Jumna,  and  Gwalior,  which  commands  an 
important  pass  and  defends  the  frontiers  of  Gohud, 
were  the  most  important  of  the  fortresses  taken. 
Gwalior,  which  had  once  been  in  our  possession, 
but  which  had  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  a  faithless 
ally,  had  ever  been  considered  a  military  post  of 

•  Letter  to  the  Hoa.  H.  WeUeiiey.  alrvuly  cited. 
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tbe  greatest  importance :  the  fort  in  strength  and 
sitoation  resemhled  Gawil-Ghur,  standing  on  a  very 
steep  hill,  which  was  long  and  narrow  at  the  ton, 
and  dipped  almost  perpendicularly  at  the  sides.  To 
block  up  some  other  passes  through  which  the 
Mahrattas  might  make  mroads,  as  soon  as  Powell 
had  secured  his  footing  in  Bundelcund,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Broughton  was  detached  to  the  eastern 
proTinces  of  Berar,  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Sum-  . 
balpore,  to  drive  out  some  freebooting  bands,  and 
to  destroy  or  scatter  the  only  Mahratta  force  which 
was  left  anywhere  in  the  country  between  Bundel- 
cund, Berar,  and  Cuttack.     Cutting  a  road  for  his 
artillery  across  a  deep  and  extensive  forest,  and 
overcoming    every  obstacle,  Broughton  executed 
every  part  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him.     Colonel 
Harcourt,   with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
marched  from  Gamjam  on  the  8th  of  September  to 
drive  the  Mahratta  chiefs  out  of  Cuttack,  a  pro- 
vince which  was  actually  in  our  possession  before 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  formally  ceded  it  by  treaty. 
The  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier  fled,  the  Bramins 
of  Juggernaut  placed  their  pagoda  and  idol  under 
British  protection,  which  in  itself  was  a  very  im- 
portant advantage;  and,  afler  some  delay,  occa- 
sioned by  the  runs,  Harcourt  continued  his  ad- 
vance, entered  the  city  of  Cuttack,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fort,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  having 
only  one  entrance  by  a  narrow  bridge,  over  a  wet 
ditch  of  enormous  dimensions.   But  a  co-operating 
force,  detached  from  the  Bengal  army,  and  which 
might  be  called  a  sixth  army,  or  corps  d'arm^, 
had  landed  at  Ballasore  on  the  21st  of  September, 
and,  after  getting  possession  of  all  the  country  on 
the  coast,  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  Cuttack 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress.    That  place 
was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  the  fall  of  the  fort  left  Harcourt  undisputed 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  province.     In  Har- 
court's  operations,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this  far- 
extending  extraordinary  campaign,  there   was  a 
plan  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance:  as 
soon  as  he  had  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Cut- 
tack he  detached  Major  Forbes  to  occupy  the  defile 
of  Bermuth,  which  forms  the  only  entrance  into 
the  province  of  Cuttack  through  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  states  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.     Forbes  performed  his  duty  ad- 
mirably; several  of  the  neighbouring  rajahs  flew 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
threw  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish ;  the  pass  of  Bermuth  was  secured ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Colonel  Harcourt  and  the  troops  that 
had  conquered  Cuttack  defiled  through  it,  and  co- 
operated with  General  Wellesley,  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  while  he  advanced  and 
captured  Gawil-Ghur.      In  all  these  combined 
movements  of  different  corps,  from  such  opposite 
points  and  over  so  extensive  a  range  of  country, 
scarcely  one  error  of  any  consequence  appears  to 
have  been  committed,  tne  diflerent  detachments 
meeting  at  the  very  time  and  place  appointed,  and, 


whether  close  together  or  far  asunder,  moving  like 
difierent  wheels  of  one  great  machine,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  one  master  power. 

The  seat  of  war  had  extended  nearly  all  over 
the  continent  of  India,  and  had  exhibited  in 
the  short  space  of  four  months  four  general  and 
well-contested  battles,  and  eight  regular  sieges  and 
stormings  of  fortresses.  British  valour  and  military 
genius  (for  even  the  high  word  genius  is  applica- 
ble here)  had  triumphed  over  accumulated  obsta- 
cles, the  combination  of  truly  formidable  powers, 
and  over  every  advantage  arising  to  the  enemy 
from  local  position,  military  means  (especially  in 
their  immense  and  well- served  trains  of  artillery), 
and  numerical  strength,  which  had  been  so  im- 
proved by  French  training  and  discipline.  The 
armies  which  Wellington  had  fought  at  Assaye 
and  Argaum,  and  which  Lake  had  fought  at  Delhi 
and  Laswarree,  were  not  what  Indian  armies  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Clive  and  Coote,  but  admirably 
officered,  and  capable  of  contending  with  moat  of 
the  armies  of  Europe.  And,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  two  com- 
manders by  quoting  the  native  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish-bred  soldiers,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  Europeans  either  in 
Lake's  or  Wellesley's  army  was  comparatively 
small ;  that  the  mass  of  their  materials  were  of 
native  growth,  were  Indians  like  those  that  were 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Scindiah ;  and  that  the 
disparity  of  numbers  was  so  great  that,  if  every 
European  under  Lake  or  Wellesley,  or  in  the 
separate  corps  operating  with  them,  should  be 
counted  as  worth  three  well-armed  and  disciplined 
natives,  the  British  force  would  still  be  gready  in- 
ferior.* 

The  signal  successes  of  the  year  1803  gave  to 
the  British  empire  other  advantages  besides  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mahratta  dominions  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges :  they  secured,  by  the 
possession  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calpee,  the  mastery 
and  free  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  with  an  im- 
portant tract  of  country  along  the  right  bank  of 
that  river ;  they  gave  us  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  province  of  Bundelcund,  the  whole  of  Cut- 
tack in  Orissa,  and  the  most  valuable  territory  in 
Guzerat,  with  valuable  ports  which  were  before  ac- 
cessible to  the  enemy — our  mortal  enemy,  France, 
— thereby  securing  the  navigation  along  that  im- 
mense coast,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and,  furthermore,  they 
gave  to  the  Company  a  stronger  frontier  in  the 
Deccan,  and  to  our  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Peishwa,  an  important  accession  of  strength. f 
A  metaphysician  writing  after  the  fact,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  danger,  splitting  fine  straws  in 
a  quiet  suburb  of  that  great  capital  which  has 

*  Major  Thorn  c«lculatef  the  numerous  Mahratta  armies  brought 
into  tlie  field  in  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  at  950.000  men ; 
and  the  corps  organised  by  their  Frendi  auxiliaries  at  40.000  more,  at 
the  least. 

1^  t  Major  Thorn's  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India.^In  all.  upwards  of 
1000  pieeea  of  eannon  had  been  eapturod  by  Lake.  Wellesley.  and 
their  subordinstes,  together  with  >mmnnition»  treasure,  and  stores  in 
proportion. 
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not  heard  the  sound  of  real  war,  nor  in  realibf  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  hearing  it,  for  so 
many  ages,  may  undervalue  the  services  performed 
by  Lake  and  the  two  illustrious  brothers,  and  nday 
underrate  and  split,  or  shave  down  to  nothing, 
the  danger  with  which  we  were  threatened  by 
French  intrigue  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy^ 
emboldened  by  hopes  of  important  succours  from 
France,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  before 
the  couple-grace  was  struck  (in  Admiral  Linois's 
ships),  and  which  might,  by  the  unsteady  chances 
of  wind  and  weather  and  the  casualties  of  the 
ocean,  have  been  allowed  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  the  British  subjects  who  were  living  in 
India,  whose  lives  or  property,  or  both,  were  at 
stake,  who  knew  the  animus  and  the  means  of 
Scindiah  and  his  allies,  and  who  saw  all  the  danger 
from  a  near  point,  certainly  entertained  notions 
very  different  from  those  of  the  not  very  national 
historian  of  British  India.  Some  of  these  ideas 
were  well  and  honestly  expressed,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  in  an  address  presented  by  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor* 
General,  Lord  Wellesley.  These  Englishmen 
stated  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  renewal  of  war 
in  Europe  was  certain,  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  armies  assembled  bv  the  Mahratta  princes  and 
the  uncontrolled  authonty  exercised  by  French  ad- 
venturers over  the  disciplined  troops  of  Scindiah 
could  not  have  been  viewed  without  extreme  anx- 
iety, nor  have  been  suffered  to  continue  without 
endangering  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  empire ;  and, 
after  a  proper  tribute  paid  to  the  army  and  its 
gallant  and  skilful  commanders,  they  said  that  the 
British  power  in  India  had  been  raised  to  the 
proudest  pre-eminence ;  that,  ^  by  this  auspicious 
conclusion  of  a  rapid  and  glorious  war,  the  enemies 
of  the  British  empire  were  humbled,  French  influ- 
ence was  annihilated,  our  allies  were  encouraged, 
our  resources  enlarged  and  solidly  established,  and 
the  British  dominions  in  India  rendered  at  once 
more  secure  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  more  capable  of  repdling  the  dangere  of  war." 
The  British  residing  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  not  behind  those  residing  in 
Bengal  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the  great 
danger  they  hiud  been  exposed  to,  and  in  testifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  services  which  had  rescued 
the  whole  of  our  Eastern  settlements  from  a  state 
of  jeopardy,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  basis  of  better 
and  more  permanent  security. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  foUowbg  year  (1804) 
General  Wellesley  crossed  the  Godavery  to  put 
down  the  independent  freebooting  parties,  frag- 
ments of  Scindiah's  armies,  and  gangs  of  banditti 
from  nearly  all  purts  of  India,  who  were  plunder- 
ing and  devastating  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Deccan.  He  offered  terms  to  the  chiefs  of  these 
freebooters,  and  allowed  them  five  days  to  dismiss 
their  troops  and  come  into  his  camp.  But,  at  the  ex- 

Siration  of  that  time  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  en- 
eavour»i  to  cut  them  off  by  making  forced  marches 
over  eighty  miles  of  the  roughest  country,  to  the  spot 


where  they  were  encamped.  His  secret  was  be» 
trayed  by  some  of  the  natives  following  his  own 
army,  or  he  would  have  taken  them  by  surprise  in 
their  camp.  As  they  fled,  he  followed  them  with 
the  British  cavalry  in  one  column  acting  upon  the 
right  of  their  rear,  while  the  Mysore  cavalry  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  re-established  Peishwa  punued 
the  centre  and  left.  The  marauders,  for  Uie  most 
part  cavalry,  were  greatly  superior  in  numben  to 
their  purauen,  and  were  furnished  with  field-pieces. 
In  one  small  affur  the  British  cavalry  and  the 
Mysore  cavalry  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
captured  some  of  their  guns.  Wellesley  then  fol* 
lowed  them  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  hill 
to  hill,  nor  ceased  his  pursuit  until  he  had  entirely 
destroyed  or  dispersed  them,  and  captured  all  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  bazaars.* 
The  fatigue  was  excessive ;  not  a  ffew  of  Wellesley's 
horses  and  men  died  of  it :  be  himself  describes 
the  marches  made  as  being  **  terrible,"  and  after 
the  hpse  of  many  yean,  and  many  odier  arduous 
services,  he  still  spoke  of  this  aa  the  most  laborious 
service  in  which  he  had  ever  been  eng^ed.f 
There  was  more  ignorance  than  insolence  in  the 
notion  which  suggested  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  his  echoes  the  contemptuous  expression  of 
*  Sepoy  General.' 

As  General  Wellesley  took  little  or  no  part  in 
the  war  which  followed  with  Holkar  and  a  new 
but  much  weaker  confederaqr  than  that  whose 
spear  had  been  broken  by  himself  and  General 
Lake,  and  as  this  flying  campaign  beyond  the 
Godavery  concluded  his  important  military  ser- 
vices in  India,  we  may  briefly  allude  in  this  place 
to  his  equally  important  civil  services.  In  the 
month  of  Julv  (1804)  having,  in  pursuance  of 
ordera  from  his  brother  the  Governor-General, 
broken  up  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  and  returned 
to  Seringapatam,  General  Wellesley  received  an 
address  from  the  native  inhabitants,  which,  in  sim- 
ple, unaffected,  sincere,  aitd  truthful  words,  ex-* 
prmed  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Mysore  for 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  government.}  The  whole  of  the  Mysore 
had  been  well  administered  under  his  vigilant 

*  '*  Tliese  namearout  ud  foTmidable  bands  of  (freebooters.!  who 
were  the  terror  of  the  country,  were  daily  increasing  in  numben.  and 
had  already  defeated  a  body  of  the  Soubah's  troops,  and  had  taken 
fram  tliem  the  guns  which  I  havp  retaken.**— Zett^r  to  the  Axwmor- 
Oeneral,  in  Owrwood^i  PKellxngttm  Dispatches, 

t  Colonel  Gurwood's  Dispatches.— Andre  Vieunenx*s  Military  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— Mijor  William  Thorn,  Memoirs  of  the 
War  in  India. 

t  The  address,  which  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  July,  1804,  was  to 
this  effect  :— 

*'We,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam.  ha^e  reposid  for 
fire  auspicious  veais  under  the  shadow  of  your  protection. 

*' We  have  felt,  even  during  your  absence,  in  the  midst  of  batUe  and 
of  victory,  that  your  care  for  oar  prosperity  bad  been  extended  to  us 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had  occupied  vour  mind. 

"  We  are  preparing  to  perform,  in  our  several  castes,  the  duties  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  saeriftoe  to  the  preserving  God,  who  has  brought 
you  back  in  safety ;  and  we  present  ourselves  In  person  to  express  our 
Joy. 


'*  As  your  labours  have  been  crowned  with  victory,  so  may  your 
repose  be  graced  with  honours.  May  you  long  continue  penonally 
to  dispense  to  us  that  Adl  stream  of  security  and  happiness,  whieh)we 
Srsl  received  with  wander,  and  continue  to  ec^oy  with  gratitude ;  and, 
when  neater  affairs  shall  call  you  ftom  us,  may  the  God  of  all  cartes 
and  all  nations  deign  to  hear  with  favour  our  hnmble  atnd  eonslant 

lyers  forjrour  health,  your  glory,  and  your  happiness.*'— CpfaMi 


mn^rs foryour health,  yourgl 
vwwoodf  frmHitgUM  JHepotchn, 


Cbap.  I.] 
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Buperintendence ;  nnmerouB  abuses,  on  the  part  of 
the  ciyil  as  well  as  the  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  had  been  checked;  and  agriculture  ajod 
trade  had  flourished,  while  the  storm  of  war  was 
raging  in  other  parts  of  India.  Deserted  villages, 
of  which  the  tigers,  the  jackals,  and  the  wild 
dogs  of  the  Ghauts  had  taken  possession,  were 
again  occupied  by  industrious  and  thriving  people ; 
and,  while  there  was  a  security  for  the  great  and 
the  wealthy,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under 
Hyder  Ali  or  his  son  Tippoo,  there  was  also  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  the  poorest.  Against  all 
who  put  in  practice  any  foul  money-getting  trick, 
or  assisted  in  any  act  ctf  peculation,  corruption,  or 
oppression,  the  general  waa  ruthless»  driving  such 
men,  whatever  might  be  their  patronage  or  their 
connexions,  from  their  rank,  stations,  imd  emj^- 
ment  Duriog  the  five  mirs  of  General  wel- 
lesley's  government,  the  whole  country  had  in  6ct 
acquired  a  higher  d^ree  of  prosperi^  than  could 
possibly  have  been  eKpected  in  so  short  a  time; 
and  through  this  prosperity  it  had  been  enabled  in 
some  degree  to  repay,  by  tne  efficacy  of  its  assist- 
ance in  the  hour  <tf  emergency,  whe«  Scindiah's 
omfederacy  and  Pemn's  disciplmed  army  showed 
their  formidable  front,  the  benefiu  which  it  had 
derived  from  British  influence,  protection,  and 
power.  And  yet,  during  all  this  time,  large  sums 
had  been  annually  appropriated  to  the  construction 
or  repair  of  tanks,  watercourses,  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  works,  which  tended  to  the  further  im- 
provement and  increase  of  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  other  resources  of  the  country.  The  best 
atteaUtion  to  the  merits  of  the  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hct  that  gpreat  numbera  of  strangers 
from  other  parts  of  Hindostan  came  and  settled 
fn  Mysore,  and  materially  aided  in  improving  the 
agriculture  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  country. 
An  admirable  police  was  organised,  and  a  military 
plan  arrang^  by  which,  between  standing  troops 
well  disciplined  and  a  sort  of  militia,  Mysore 
could  at  any  time,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  bring 
40,000  men  into  the  field,  wiUiout  confiision, 
without  any  great  expense,  and  without  oppression 
or  violence  of  any  kind ;  and  with  a  force  like 
this  the  Mysoreans  could  not  only  defend  their 
own  territories,  but  also  spare  troops  to  the  Com- 
pany for  operations  far  beyond  their  own  firontiers. 
The  Mysore  cavalry,  which  had  been  serving 
under  Wellesley  in  the  Scindiah  campaign  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  freebooters,  had  behaved  admirably 
welL 

In  March,  1805,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  East  for  ever,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Seringapatam,  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  pre- 
sented another  address  to  the  Major-General,  ex- 
pressing again  their  gratitude  for  the  tranquillity, 
security,  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  under 
his  auspicious  protection;  their  respect  for  the 
brilliant  exploits  he  had  achieved  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  their  reverence  for  his  affability  and 
beneyolence ;  concluding  with  a  prayer  to  God  to 
grant  him  health  and  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage 


to  Europe,  but  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest 
hope  for  his  speedy  return  to  the  country,  once 
more  to  extend  and  uphold  that  protection  over 
them,  which  his  extensive  local  knowledge  of  their 
customs  and  manners  was  so  capable  of  afford- 
ing* 

And  in  the  Deccan  and  at  Poonah  the  conduct  of 
this  great  man  was  equally  admirable,  and  equally 
productive  of  important  advantages,  whether  we 
consider  the  nativea,  or  the  mere  interests  of  the 
Company  or  of  the  British  nation.  In  particular,  he 
curbed  the  vindictive  hand  of  the  expelled  Pdshwa, 
whom  our  arms  had  restored,  and  who,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Indian  princes,  knew  nothing  of  forgive- 
ness, being,  in  Wellesley's  own  words,  *'  callous  to 
eyerything  but  money  and  revenge,"  and  as  treache- 
rous as  he  was  vindictive  and  rapacious.  He  inter- 
posed in  many  cases  where  the  Peishwa  would 
have  deluged  the  country  with  blood;  he  saved 
many  chien  who  would  otherwise  have  been  put 
to  death  or  driven  out  of  the  country  for  the  aid 
they  had  given  Scindiah  in  expelling  the  Peishwa. 
Ha  coneliided  one  of  his  dispatches  with  these 
remarkable  words :  **  The  war  will  be  eternal  if 
nobody  ia  ever  to  be  Ihrgiyen;  and  I  certainly 
think  that  the  British  government  cannot  intend 
to  make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of  the 
Peishwa's  revenge."  He  also  found  it  necessary, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  teach  forgiveness, 
or  calmness  and  moderation,  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment residing  at  Calcutta.  "When,"  said*  he, 
"  the  power  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  little  dirty 
passions  must  not  be  suflered  to  guide  its  mea- 
sures."f 

For  our  home  defence,  the  volunteer  associations 
alone  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  year  300,000 
men,  who  were  all  well  equipped,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  were  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  arms.  The  constant  drilling  and  re- 
yiewing  of  these  corps  kept  up  the  martial  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  down  the  thought 
of  any  necessity  for  a  levy  en  mcuscy  even  if  a 
landing  should  be  effiected  by  Bonaparte— an 
event  which  seemed  less  and  less  probable,  as  his 
own  coasts  were  insulted  and  blockaded  or  watched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  and  as  our  fleets  were  riding  triumphant 
in  every  sea.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bonaparte  tra- 
yelled  in  great  state  along  all  the  north-western 
line  of  coast ;  that  he  tarried  for  a  while  at  and  re- 
peatedly visited  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  the  finger- 
posts on  the  route  to  which  were  inscribed  Chemin 

•  The  European  officen  who  had  been  aerviDg  ander  General  Wel- 
lesley, in  their  addrem.  piewnted  on  the  aame  occasion,  warmly  ex- 
prewisd  their  admiration  of  hit  exalted  talents  and  splendid  achiere- 
ments.  of  his  consideration  and  jniUoe  in  oommand*  which  had  made 
obedience  a  pleasure,  and  of  that  frank  oondesoeniiun  in  the  priTate 
intereouTMrof  lire,  which  it  was  their  Ipride  individually  to  aeknow- 
led|{i*.  Thev  regretted  liis  depavtnre,  they  too  hoped  tar  his  speedy 
return  to  India,  aud  they  ended  with  the  words,  "  But  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  fUrther  honours  and  distinctions  shall  await  you, 
our  sineeiest  good  wishes  will  oonstanUy  follow  your  career ;  and  W9 
now  beg  you  to  accept  our  most  respectful,  but  most  cordial,  ikrewell.** 
The  good  wishes  of  these  offleerslln  India  were  realised,  and  perhaps 
beyond  the  expectation  even  of  those  who  were  most  sanguine,  or 
who  best  knew  all  that  was  in  him,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo. 

t  Colonel  Qorwood,  Wellington  Dispatches. 
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de  Landres  (Road  to  London)  ;*  that  Bpirit-stirring 
addresses  were  delivered  to  the  troops,  and  that 
recourse  was  had  to  omens  and  exciting  historical 
recollections : — ^the  far-resounding  sea  was  there 
hefore  them,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  pass  it  in 
their  flat-bottomed  boats  and  their  frail  embarka- 
tions in  the  presence  of  our  ships  of  war,  that  seemed 
omnipresent. 

Ptoliament  re-assembled  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember. The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered 
by  the  king  in  person,  dwelt  upon  those  successes 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  perhaps  too  much 
importance  was  always  attached,  and  upon  the 
easy  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection ;  alluding 
also  to  the  conclusion  of  a  friendly  convention  with 
Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  dif- 
ferences about  maritime  rights,  arising  out  of  an 
article  in  an  old  treaty  concluded  by  our  Charles  II. 
Scarcely  any  opposition  was  offered  to  the  ad- 
dresses, f    The  Houses  occupied  themselves,  down 

•  Pecchlo.  ViU  di  Ugo  Fomlo. 

f  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fox,  declarins;  that  he  did  not  with  to  dis* 
pate  the  statements  of  the  mover  and  the  seconder,  or  to  disturb  the 
nnmnimity  which  seemed  so  much  to  be  desired,  adverted  to  two 
poinu.  one  of  which  was  omitted,  and  the  other  particularly  alluded 
to  in  the  king's  speech.  The  first  was  the  mediation  of  Russia,  n- 
snacting  which  he  thought  the  House  was  entitled  to  some  Infurma- 
tion.  In  the  last  session  the  noble  secreUry  for  foreign  affairs  had 
stated  that  ministeis  were  disposed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Rnsria 
—to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  court  of  St.  Pcteiaburg,  and  to  slate  their 
own  opinion  of  the  means  most  Hlcely  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
sUnding  between  this  oonntry  and  Fnnoe.  After  ministers  had  been 
so  pledgwU  and  alter  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  he  had  expected  some 
inttmatlon  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  uf  the  soeeess  of  those  nego- 
tiations. His  other  point  was  Ireland  and  her  troubles.  He  could 
not  allow  that  the  late  iofurcection  had  been  brought  about  (as  im- 


to  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  passmg  acts  to 
continue  in  Ireland  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  prolongation  of  martial  law, 
and  to  grant  certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  the 
volunteers  in  Great  Britain. 

A.D.  1804.  Parliament  had  scarcely  re^assem-^ 
bled  after  the  Christmas  recess  ere  it  was  known 
that  the  king  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of  his 
old  malady.  On  the  14th  of  February  it  was 
publicly  announced,  by  an  official  bulletin  issued 
at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  that  his  majesty  was 
much  indisposed ;  and  a  succession  of  similar  no- 
tices, notwithstanding  the  customary  obscurity  of 
the  language,  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  complaint.    The  intelligence  carried 

plied  in  the  Ung's  speech)  enttra^y  by  French  inlluenoe,  since  the 
leaders  of  it  expressly  disavowed  such  notions,  and  disclaimed  any 
connexion  with  Prance.  He  thought  that  our  own  miraoTcrnment  of 
Ireland  was  suflBcient  to  account  for  what  had  Imppened ;  that  it  was 
vain  to  loolc  for  tranouillity  in  that  country  until  the  political  system 
was  ameliorated ;  and  tliat  the  Houae  J^ght  not  to  giTe  too  much  eon- 
fldeooe  to  the  general  assertions  that  were  so  frequently  made,  and 
tliat  had  been  made  in  the  last  session,  even  up  to  the  day  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrectiun.  reapecting  the  loyalty  of  the  Ixiah 
people. 

Addington  concisely  replied.  The  fact  was.  that  Russia  had  olfettd 
its  medi«yik>n,  which  his  majesty's  minister*  had  accepted  with  readi* 
ncss  and  gratitude.  Disctissions  had  been  accordingly  commenced, 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  their  progress  tiiey  did  not  assinna 
.  such  a  sliape  as  to  afford  tlte  least  probability  of  bringing  about  aa 
amicable  arrangement  witli  Prance.  As  to  Fox's  other  point,  respect- 
ing  Ireland,  he  was  perfiEsetly  couTineed  that,  however  some  fsw  of 
the  leaders  of  the  late  iutturrection  mijjht  have  disclaimed  French 
influeuoe  and  alliauce,  yet  many  of  them  did  most  certainly  look  to 
a  French  invasion  as  the  means  of  carrying  their  parposes  into 
effect.  He  insisted,  not  only  that  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  U)e 
Irish  people  was  great,  but  also  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie  conduct  of 
his  mi^esty's  present  government  in  Ireland,  which  had  conciliated 
aU  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons  in  that  country. 
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grief,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  dismay,  through- 
oat  the  countrj,  for,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
George  III.  was  still  the  '^good  old  king;"  his 
popularity  had  increased  with  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  and  with  the  costly  exertions  made  in 
this  war;  and,  from  the  popular  faith  in  his  high 
English  spirit,  in  his  fortitude  and  decision,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence and  safety  of  the  country,  which  was  still 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  could  see  from  her 
own  coasts  the  mighty  preparations  that  Bonaparte 
continued  to  make.  The  dismay  was  the  greater 
from  the  very  general  conviction  that  the  Adding- 
ton  administration  was  inadequate  to  the  crisis. 
Perhaps  a  ttmilar  conviction  in  the  king's  own 
mind  had  mainly  contributed  to  his  prcKnt  attack. 
He  had  hitherto  clung  to  Addington,  not  because 
he  considered  his  spirit  and  abilities  comparable 
with  those  of  Pitt,  but  because  he  knew  him  to  be 
averse  to  the  granting  of  that  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion which  always  alarmed  his  own  conscience, 
and  presented  itself  to  his  excited  mind  as  a  mon- 
strous concession  which  would  be  equally  perilous 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  line 
and  of  his  country.  If  he  threw  off  Addington,  he 
must  take  back  Pitt — and  Pitt,  who  had  resigned 
on  account  of  the  great  Catholic  question,  and  who 
had  ever  been  so  stem,  unbending,  and  uncompro- 
mieing,  did  not  seem  likely  to  return  without  in- 
sisting on  immediate  or  gradual  and  progressive 
emancipation  as  a  cabinet  measure ;  and  this,  in 
the  old  king*s  eyes,  was  an  incomparably  greater 
evil  than  any  that  could  arise  out  of  the  weaknesses 
or  defects  of  the  present  administration.  But  this 
administration  could  not  be  kept  in  office  if  it  lost 
its  parliamentary  majorities,  and  it  was  losing 
them  fast  in  both  Houses ;  and  three  distinct  op- 
positions, under  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville, 
though  not  disposed  to  try  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  a  coalition,  seemed  determined  to  agree  in 
the  one  point  that  Addington  must  retire.  As  for 
the  illustrious  rival  of  Pitt,  the  king's  rooted  dis- 
like to  him,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  his 
proposing  at  a  public  meeting  the  toast  of  *'  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,''  and  which  had  not 
been  mitigated  by  the  reports  spread  concerning 
the  visit  to  Paris  and  the  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  First  Consul  and  the  Irish  refugees,  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  admission  into  the  cabinet ; 
and,  besides.  Fox  entertained  the  extremest  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  and  was  more  deeply 
pledged  than  Pitt  himself  to  the  principle  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.-  Lord  Grenville  too,  though 
disagreeing  with  Fox  on  so  many  other  points, 
fully  1^^^  with  him  on  this  last ;  and  without 
Fox  and  Grenville — unless  he  took  back  Pitt — 
there  was  not  a  possibility  of  making  any  ministry. 
To  these  state  and  religious  anxieties  were  added 
numerous  inquietudes  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
other  uneasinesses — in  which,  however,  despond- 
ency as  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country, 
or  fear  of  the  French  legions  that  were  collected 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  most  as- 
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suredly  had  no  place.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
Great  Britain  more  insensible  of  fear  than  George 
III.,  or  that  looked  with  a  more  constant  assurance 
to  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen,  if  an  invading 
force  should,  by  some  unforeseen  chance,  be  en- 
abled to  land,  and  to  the  eventual  and  not  distant 
downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  religious 
convictions,  which  were  even  stronger  than  his 
patriotic  sentiments,  ever  kept  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that  a  system  which  had  arisen  out  of 
atheism  and  immorality,  and  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  violence  and  injustice,  must  soon  fall 
and  disappear.  But  his  other  anxieties  were  nu- 
merous and  acute;  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
affected  him  more  than  the  unhappy  separation 
of  his  eldest  son  and  his  niece  and  daughter-in-law 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  attended,  as  it  was,  with 
perennial  scandals  and  perpetoal  public  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  it,  the  king 
could  not  but  see,  nor  could  the  country  now  avoid 
seeing,  that  Pitt  had  taken  some  mortil  offence  at 
the  man  who  had  once  been  considered  as  his 
plaoe-keeper.  One  ground  for  fll-wiU  was  indeed 
obvious  enough :  in  the  preceding  year  Addington 
had  taken  by  the  hand  Mr.  George  Tiemey  (who 
had  not  only  quarrelled,  but  had  even  fought  a 
duel,  with  Pitt*},  had  formed  a  close  connexion 
with  that  rising  man,  had  acted  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  pit  him  as  a  financier  against  Pitt,  and 
had  brought  him  into  the  administration  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  and  a  privy  councillor.f 

On  the  21th  of  February,  twelve  days  after  the 
first  public  notification  of  the  king's  illness,  a 
bulletin  appeared  announcing  that  his  majesty  was 
much  better,  and  seemed  to  be  gradually  advanc- 
ing towards  entire  recovery.  On  the  29th,  Ad- 
dington announced  that  there  was  *'  no  necessary 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions.'*  The  bulletins 
assumed  day  by  day  a  more  decided  tone ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  March  the  lord  chancellor  declared 
that  ''  the  king  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant 
the  lords  commissioners  in  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  several  bills.'*  No  formal  communication  was 
made  to  parliament  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  illness.  Consequently 
there  were  no  addresses  of  congratulation ;  and  a 
form  of  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  king  s 
health,  and  expressing  only  the  hope  and  prospect 
of  his  recovery,  continued  in  use  many  weeks  after 
the  king  was  declared,  in  parliament,  competent 
to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  functions ;  nor  was 
this  prayer  changed  until  after  Addington  had  been 
driven  from  office.    On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May, 

*  This  duel,  which  aroce  ont  of  aome  hot  wordi  in  th«  IIoiim,  had 
heen  fought  as  flir  back  as  1798,  when  Viit  was  premier.  They  met 
on  Sunday  the  S7th  of  May,  on  Putney  Heath.  After  two  shot*.  Pitt 
flred  in  the  air,  and  the  afSair  ended  without  anv  bodily  harm  to 
either.    But  the  mutual  raueonr  was  not  mitigated  by  the  eneoanter. 

f  "  I  need  not  tell  you/'  writes  Wilberforce  to  Lord  Muncaster 
Just  at  this  moment,  '*  tliat  I  have  endeavoured  to  Iceep  them  in 
amity,  but  each  has  been  surrounded  with  enemies  to  dte  other. 
Dear  Muncaster,  Pitt  and  Addington  were  intimate  ft-ienda^I  reflect 
with  thanlcfulness  to  Heaven  that  I  have  friends  who  deserve  that 
honourable  appellation;  who  are  bound  to  me  by  ties  which  uo 
political  diflerences  can  ever  loosen.  Indeed  I  fear  that  'never  can 
true  reconcilement  grow,  where  wounds  of  deadW  hate  have  pierced 
to  deep.'    It  is  really  aad  work."^/f7/ter/«ree.  Life,  hj/  Mt  Sou. 
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and  again  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  day  before  Pittas 
re-appointment  as  premier,  his  majesty  showed 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  driv- 
ing through  the  principal  streets  of  London  and 
Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the 
princesses.  If  he  could  derive  comfort  and  con- 
solation from  the  loud  and  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  people,  materials  for  it  were  not  wanting. 
The  eyes  of  his  daughters  were  seen  streaming 
with  happy  tears.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
several  months  after  this  that  the  king  resumed 
his  ordinary  habits  of  life,  nor  was  it  until  the 
14th  of  November  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
submit  to  him  the  death-warrants  of  prisoners  who 
nad  been  capitally  condemned,  and  whose  number 
had  greatly  accumulated  in  the  long  interval.* 
Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  the  doubt  whether  the  king  was  perfectly 
sane  when  he  turned  out  Addington  and  took 
back  Pitt. 

It  was  now  reported  as  certain,  that  Fox  and 
the  Grenvilles,  afler  much  hesitation,  had  coalesced. 
Pitt  assured  his  confidential  friends  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  hamper  himself  with  engagements, 
or  ffo  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  Addington  ; 
and,  in  effect,  with  neither  Fox  nor  Grenville, 
whose  adherents  were  called,  respectively,  the  old 
and  new  opposition,  did  Pitt  ally  himself.  He 
left  to  others  the  task  of  attacking  Tierney,  who 
was  considered  by  the  old  opposition  as  a  sort  of 
renegade ;  and,  when  Addington  lost  his  temper, 
Pitt  kept  his.  But  in  debate,  Chatham's  proud 
son  could  not  help  betraying  his  contempt  for  his 
late  proti^g^ ;  and,  as  the  navy  department,  to 
which  Tierney  belonged,  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
absurdities,  he  could  not  do  less  than  attack  it. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at-war,  brought  forward,  soon  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  a  bill  for  consolidating  and  explaining  all 
the  existing  laws  respecting  the  volunteers.  Very 
various  opinions  were  expressed  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  the  good  sense 
of  depending  upon  it  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Some  thought  that  the  system  was  good  and  suf- 
ficient, and  some  that  it  was  defective  and  in- 
sufficient. Sir  William  Young,  regardless  of 
that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  had  been  grow- 
ing and  increasing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  reign,  wished  to  see  the  revival  of 
the  good  old  system,  by  which  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Sunday 
exercising  themselves  in  military  evolutions  and 
the  use  of  arms.  In  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  Yorke's  bill  (on  the  27th  of  February), 
Sir  Robert  Lawley  said,  that  for  thirteen  days  the 
House,  in  common  with  the  public,  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  melancholy  information  that  his 
majesty  was  confined  by  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
illness ;  that  no  explicit  communication  had  been 
made  to  parliament,  and  that,  therefore,  he  felt  it 

*0n  the  14Ui  of  November  Uia  king  arrired  at  Buckingbam 
House  ftoin  Windsor,  disposed  of  two  Tseant  red  ribands,  and  then 
signed  the  death-warrants  of  two  hone-steal ers  and  one  forger ;  but 
the  nnmber  oi  conTicts  respited  during  pleasure  was  onusually  great. 
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his  duty  to  move  an  adjournment.  Addington  in- 
sisted that  such  a  proceeding  was  unnecessary,  in- 
decent, unprecedented,  and  unwarrantable.  Fox 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  receive  fuller  com- 
munications, or  adjourn.  He  could  not  see  that 
any  just  delicacy  could  be  an  obstacle  to  a  fair  and 
liberal  discussion.  He  knew  nothing,  and  the  con- 
stitution knew  nothing,  of  any  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  the  confidential  servants  of  the  king. 
He  knew  of  persons  employed  in  the  executive 
offices  of  government,  but  he  did  not  know  who 
these  confidential  servants  were.  He  knew  bo 
distinction  superior  to  that  of  the  privy  council. 
While  the  sovereign  was  in  health,  he  consulted 
more  with  his  ministers  than  with  any  other 
privy  councillors,  but  when,  from  illness  or  from 
any  other  cause,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the 
fonctions  of  royalty,  then  ministerB,  or  persons 
calling  themselves  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown,  were  no  more  than  ordinary  privy  coun- 
cillors. Did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  know 
his  majesty's  present  state  of  health,  or  ^e  pro- 
bability of  his  speedy  recovery  ?  Tlie  House  had 
no  information  of  this  kind  before  it ;  but  it  seeaied 
clear,  from  the  reports  thst  were  published,  that  the 
speedy  recovery  of  his  majesty  was  not  expected, 
and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be  aoon 
able  to  resume  his  functions.  An  invasion  of  the 
country  appeared  not  improbable,  and,  in  swi^  an 
event,  would  not  its  situation  be  deplorable,  if  the 
executive  power  were  suspended,  and  there  should 
be  nobody  to  exercise  the  regal  funetions  ?  When 
the  royal  power  ceased  to  act,  there  was  an  end  of 
that  constitutional  control  over  the  legislature, 
which  was  intended  to  watch  over  it,  and  which 
could  dissolve  a  parliament  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Fox's  arguments  went  the  full  length  of  proving 
the  immediate  necessity  of  appointing  a  regent. 
He  said  that,  in  the  present  extreme  dangers  of 
the  country,  and  the  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
royalty,  it  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  tell 
the  people  that  ministers  acted  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  if  they  ruined  the  country 
they  might  be  punished  for  their  errors  or  their 
crimes.  Addington  replied  that  ministers  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  House  any  information 
which  they  could  with  propriety  bring  forward; 
that  he  was  aware  ministers  subjected  themselves 
to  great  responsibility ;  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  to  be  against  a  particular  communica- 
tion, under  the  present  circumstances.  He  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  physicians  who  signed  the 
bulletins,  that,  on  comparing  the  symptoms  of  his 
majesty's  present  indisposition  with  those  of  his 
former  ones,  he  had  reason  to  think  the  present 
disorder  would  be  but  of  short  duraHon.  In  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  his  majesty's  sign-manual 
was  not  necessary  for  calling  out  the  volunteers, 
&c.  He  could  assure  the  House,  however,  that  if 
any  extraordinary  necessity  should  occur  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions,  no  obstructioin  now 
existed.    Pitt  warmly  disapproved  of  the  motion 
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for  a4i<^u>^i^^'^^'  He  did  not  thisk  that  a  mere 
9§fprehensU3n  that  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  had  been  suspended  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  parliament  in  suspending  their 
l^^lative  functions.  He  felt  the  very  arduous 
responsibility  which  ministers  were  under,  as  to 
the  precise  time  in  which  they  might  think  proper 
to  make  a  full  communication  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject. He  hoped^  however,  that  ministers  would 
not  push  those  sentiments  of  delicacy  and  rever- 
cDce  which  they  must  feel  for  his  majesty  so  far 
as  to  endanger  that  which  was  always  the  dearest 
consideration  to  him — the  safety  of  the  people 
whose  welfare  was  committed  to  his  charge.  But, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  believe  that  mi- 
nisters would  ever  push  to  a  dangerous  and 
criminal  excess  that  responsibility  under  which 
they  were  now  acting.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  ordinary  business  of  parliament  should  be 
delayed.  Windham,  on  the  contrary,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  DMtion  for  adjournment  Ministers,  he 
said,  were  calling  for  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  any  ministers — including  the  wisest,  honestest, 
and  bort — were  ever  entitled  to !  They  were  in- 
sisting that  it  was  their  province  to  judge  when 
parliament  ouffht  to  interfere.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exdiequer  had  differed  from  his  majesty's  me- 
dical attendants,  and  had  contradicted  their  bulle- 
tins. He  would  hope  that  the  physicians  might 
have  been  mistaken ;  but  still  their  report  was  the 
only  authority  on  which  the  House  could  rely.  Mi- 
niiters,  who  were  now  in  such  a  hurry  to  drive  on 
this  bill  about  laws  for  the  volunteers,  had  actually 
been  suspeodinff  all  public  business  for  a  fortnight, 
on  account  of  Ids  majesty's  health!  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  spoken  of  the  *  in- 
decency' of  these  discussions,  of  these  demands  for 
predse  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  king ; 
but  he  trusted  that,  not  only  in  constitutional,  but 
in  personal  attachment  and  respect  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  of  those 
who  now  called  themselves  his  *'  confidential  ser- 
vants;"  and  it  appeared  to  him  indecent  for 
ministers  to  insinuate  that  any  measure  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  security  of 
the  monarchy  could  be  hurtful  to  the  royal  feel- 
ings. Addingtou  repeated,  that  he  could  con- 
fi^ntly  assert,  upon  the  authority  of  the  physicians, 
*'  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  such 
royal  functions  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  his 
majesty  to  discharge  at  the  present  moment."  Mr. 
Canning  said  that  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Lawley)  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  for  provoking  this  discussion ; 
— *the  effect  of  his  motion  had  been  to  obtain  such 
information  as  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
given ;— but,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
80  clearly  explained  himself,  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  After  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Grey,  and  another  declaration 
from  the  premier  that  the  king  was  able  to  perform 
any  function  which  might  be  necessary  to  be  done, 
Sir  Robert  withdrew  his  motion  for  adjournment. 


The  Volunteer  Laws  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition, 
which  was  principally  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
volunteer  force  was  not,  and  could  not  be  made, 
effective.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Pitt  let  fly 
a  few  shaAs  at  the  Admiralty  Board.  Yorke's  bill 
occupied  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  session^ 
but  it  was  eventually  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Pitt  further  displayed 
his  hostility  by  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  Though  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  Admiral  Earl  St  Vincent, 
was  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  board,  through 
mistaken  notions  of  economy  and  other  wrong  cal- 
culations, had  materially  injured  the  efficiency  of 
our  fleets,  and  were  thought  altogether  to  have 
managed  the  navy  in  a  manner  very  inferior  to 
that  in  which  it  had  often  been  managed  when  a 
mere  civilian  had  presided  over  the  board,  and 
especially  inferior  to  the  style  and  spirit  in  which 
the  business  had  been  conducted  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  late  Pitt  administration,  when  Earl  Spencer 
was  first  lord.*    That  able  and  honest  veteran, 

*  Many  difputet  have  been  malntalBed  on  the  qoettioii  whether 
the  fint  lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  or  ahould  not  of  neceteity  be  a 
sailor.  Sir  John  Barrow  has  discussed  the  matter  candidly,  and  with 
an  official  and  perfect  aoquaintaooe  witii  the  whole  subject  in  debate. 
He  says : — '*  It  has  been  a  sulqect  of  discumion  among  naval  men 
whether,  as  the  army  has  always  had  a  military  officer  for  its  eom- 
mander-in-ehief.  the  first  lord  of  the  Admizalty  ought  not  also  to  be 
a  professional— that  is,  a  naval  man.  The  oases  are  not  parallel :— the 
king  reserves  to  himself  the  command  of  the  military  foreei  he  dirle- 
gatea  his  power  over  the  navy  to  a  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  commis- 
uoners.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  questions  on  which '  much  may  bo 
said  OD  bothies.*  Naval  officers  In  general  would  naturally  enough 
ask,  who  is  the  description  of  person  most  likely  and  best  qiialilled 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  liad  the  labouring  oar  in  fighting  the 
batUes  of  the  country,  in  the  issue  of  which  is  involved  all  that  we 
hold  dear  ?  And  the  answer  would  as  naturally  be,  '  a  uaval  first 
lord  ;*  and  yet  they  will  find  that,  on  taking  a  retrospect,  many  bitter 
complaints  nave  been  made  ttom  tlietr  own  corps  against  a  purely 
naval  administration,  on  the  sccire  of  partiality.  How  indeed  can  it 
be  expected  that  a  professional  man  should  be  able  to  divest  himself 
of  prejudice  iu  favour  of  thoee  individuals  with  whom  he  has  aaso- 
datvd,  sometimes  almost  exclusively,  for  years,  in  a  confined  and  un- 
interrupted interBouise?  How  can  it  be  expected  he  should  cast 
a«ide  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  divregard  those  early  and 
ancient  friendships,  trom  the  moment  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  Board  ?~tbat  he  should  turn  aside  from  those  com- 
panions of  his  early  days,  who  gained  laurels  by  his  side,  who  shared 
with  him  the  dangers  *  of  the  battle  and  the  breese,'  and  participated 
in  hu  pleasures?  Such  are  the  officers,  whether  most  fit  or  not,  who 
will  expect  to  share,  and  who  will  share,  largely  in  a  naval  lord't 
patronage.  Besides,  the  education  of  a  seaman  is  not  exactly  audi 
as  is  suited  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  ministerial  cabinet.  The 
time  that  is  taken  up  hi  acquiring  that  degree  of  professional  skill, 
and  eminence  of  character,  which  could  alone  Justify  the  appointment 
to  such  a  situation,  almost  precludes  tho  acquisition  of  that  general 
knowledge,  and  of  those  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  inseparable 
from  the  character  of  a  great  statesman.  Take  the  list  of  admirals,  aa 
it  now  stands,  and  let  any  one  ask  himself,  how  many  flag-officert 
there  are  upon  it  whom,  he  conceives,  tho  minister  would  deem  qua- 
lified to  fill  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Then,  if  dis- 
tinguished  success  against  the  enemy  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  criterion 
of  ^ood  management,  as  it  r^ards  good  ships  and  good  officers,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  proudest  triumphs,  the  most  brilliant  victories, 
have  been  achieved  by  fleets  snd  squadrons  prepared  and  distributed 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  landsmen  as  first  loids. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Rodney  with  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  and  his  splen- 
did victory  of  the  iSth  of  April,  1788.  the  deflmt  of  the  French  fleet 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  the  Tictones  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  of 
Camperdown  in  1797 :  of  the  Nile  in  1796 ;  the  batde  of  Copenhagen 
bx  1801 ;  and  the  total  defeat  of  tlie  combined  fleeU  of  Franee  and 
Spain  before  Trafalgar,  were  all  obtained  by  fleets  prepared  and  com- 
manded by  officers  appointed  by  first  lords  who  were  landsmen. 
Though  Lord  St.  Vincent  actually  sat  at  the  board  when  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  was  fought,  the  preparations  were  made  under  Lord 
Spencer's  superintendence.  It  was  also  a  naval  lord  who  presided  on 
the  12th  of  April,  178S.  yet  the  arrangements  and  disposition  were  a 
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AdminJ  Sir  Charlea  Middlet(m^.w})p  ^aa.i^iffff. 
of  a  party  man,  and  other  officers  of  pfofi^wiqw^, 
celeTirity,  were  of  opinion  that  ihe  pxertion^  of  ifi^^ 
Navy  Board  had  not  been  adequate;  th;i^  ou^i^ipf^P 
-were  wearing  away  with  unprecedented  rapidity  f. 
from  various  circumstances^  and  tW  no  .su%:iefiLtj . 
efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  forward  new  sbipys  . 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  old  ones.     Pitt  in  hu 
speech  stated  tiiat  only  twenty-three  gun-boats  bad 
been  built  since  the  month  of  January,  1803;  that 
the  navy  altogether  was  in  a  condltiqn  much  in- 
feriot  to  that  m  which  he  left  it  on  bis  going  out  of 
office  in  1801 ;   and  that^  although  the  present 
ministrjr  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  renewal. 
of  war,  and  were  bound  \p  n^ake  every  possit^le 
exertion  in  augmenting  and  r^pairio^^.ouc  i^tional 
shfp6,  they  had.  been  languid  and  indolent   ^He 
accused  - IfOl-d  Castlereagp,   whoi  o^,a   previpu§ 
night  had  spoken  on  tbp  snbj^c^^  of  doling,  i^ 
vaguej  generalities',  little  suited  to  ^o  yitf^  A  v^h" 
ject;  and  he  ridiculed  the  easy  con^apnfce  of,;^ 
city  baronet  (Bit  William   Curtis,  .wjtaope  U^VY 
meals '  Mr'^r^  known  to  produce  beayy  dmpibersT. 
ioi  sajling  that  he  could  gp  hoi^e  at  night)  andjii^i 
dor^n  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  gp  to  sleep  withr-. 
oiii  being  disturbed  by  any  appreliensions.. . .  T!h^Tfs> 
is,'*  said  he^  "  a  dangerous  nud^  alanping,  (^« 
fid^ce — a  con^dence  which  benupabs  iixe  seq^es,, 
and  Kills  us  to  sleep  while  the  enemy  19  at  ou^. 
gate  ;---a  confidence  which  cannot  fail. to  ^lieXhii 
most  lively  emotions  in  the  minds  pf  mep  oyf  s^ious 
reflection,  when  contrasting  the  terrible  activity, of 
the  enemy  with  the  alarming,  supine^iess.  of  .our  . 
go^rnment.'*  .  Tierney^  on  a  previous  occasion, 
had  tiseti,  when  Pitt's  back  was  turned  £^nd  he^^^afji 
quitted  the  house,  to  declaje  rather  .pietulvitly.iUw^' 
he  "(Pitt)  had  made  out  no  ,n&ne  q^  wluc{i,to  fojuoid 
the  present  application  for  ail  iiqiiiiry..    "Jbfts^"; 
said  tttt,  *'  was  not  treating  me. with  tfjat  caAdiwu:, , 
I  htid'^  ti^ht  to  expec.t  from  that  rii^t^ltonpuwblo  . 
gentleman.  ,' A  cajje  opened,  and  a^  ,9s^e  ,pf<>Yfl(l» 
are  two  very  different  things;  tie  op^ii^.piuft 
precede  'the  protipg^  but  J  shoujd  be  vwy.  mup)! 
surprised  if  the  c^e,  even   as  ijt  ¥}fiw.,  %t9^dS| 
should,  by  any  gentleman  in  this,  House^  b^.cQU' 
sidered  ais  feeble  or  insufficient"  .  Wilbefforce, 
too,  appears  to  have  lost  some  tepaper  at  w^at  be 
himself  calls  ".Tierney's  hw  attack,'*  1^  wbicU 
he  replied  in  a  warm  speech.    Tiemej,v,in  the 
present  debate,  had  sneered  at  .the  ^-prepier  in 
yarious  ways :   once,  he  said,  that  genUeman  ]^a4 
thought  most  highly  of  Earl  St,  yincent,  having 
himself  recommended  him  as  the  only  pai^io^  fit 
for  the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
yet  his  present  motion  went  to  declare  Eari  St. 
Vincent  utterly  incapable  of  performing,  the  duties 
of  that  office.     Pitt,  since  his  retirementp,  had. 
been  very  busy  at  Walmer  Castle  amopg  the  mi* 
litia  and  volunteers  of  the  Kentish  cpaata,  and  the 
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\Cf^(m'JPlf^^^9^y^f99,  -this  Tieniey  had'taked 
apotjbei;;  «Q^h  M^ing  ^bat  ]¥>  douU  ike  ovmltry 
jWA^  fn^ch  io4iebt«4  t«  the  right  konouvdile  gentle* 
n^an  £?r  Usa^qo^Qoa  as  a  viiimteer^  but  lie  dould 
not  help  thinking  that  the  laskd^Bervioe  waa  qaite 
ei^j^ghfor  Uiiiyand  that  he  might  very  wcU  leave 
the  miarse^ica  ta  abler  hands.  Far  this,  and  for 
other  e^tpresaidtis  of  a  contemptuovia  kind,  Wilbei^- 
foice  took  Tierniy  to  task*  and  then  voted  mUk  hia 
friend  Pitt  for  the  inquiry.  Foa  aisd  his  fNoty 
voted  on  the  same  side^;  but  Shecklany  vh»  waa 
now  considered  by,  them  aa  little  better  than  an- 
other repegadOi  said  that  thjawaa  the  first  time  be 
had  ever  0|>pQaed  an  iDi|<|il]fi, -but 'thai  he  woukl 
oppose  this  froipithis  firm  eonvietion  that  (here  tmri 
isted  no  necessity  for  it.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales 
disliked  Addit^ton  aoiqewbaa  ksa  tfaan-lM  disliked 
iPftty  and-  aa  Sfiendsfar  i^^aa^kiftowni  to  jreoeive  all  his 
political  impulseii  fron  GarUoD.  Hoaee»  it  has  been 
assumed  tl^t  He  bad.:  faUm  aitmy /  from  kia  pattf» 
aqd  Jq)t  bis eloqussed^toi  ^is  disetidited andM- 
injg  adoMpistitttio^,,  merely  M  glatify  ike-  prince^ 

tut.  it  ^a  difficult  ^.  avaid  the  sttspieioii  tliat  dicfe 
M.at>  U^ejsasEio  time  8ome>aeU-seekbg  in  tkia  ox-* 
travajy^ant,  i>eedy,  and  now.  Alflsost. desperate  man. 
PiXt^  m  Ms  lepiyv  excited  mqck  Anirih  by*  eompar* 
ing  Sharj^Mx  to  a.w%oderitig  light: ;  ameteoiv  febat 
leas  sometimes  soen  on  om  side  o£  the  House,  and 
sometimes  on  the  olber ;.  >f kick  juat  mom  eonoeft*  • 
trate4  it^  xays  against  bim^  but  in  wkcae  iUazing 
faoe  he  <?ould  look  without  asiy  awe.  or  tesror.  The 
naval  m^  sitting  in.  the  House  ofibed-vetyoppo^^ 
site  opinions  as  to  t^e.oerifts  or  •demerits  of  Eail 
St.Yiucent's  management.  Some  other  Tnambera 
attacked  f  itt  Mthe^  anidely  »for  this  his  first,  act  of 
direct,  op^Hinn  tpthagaveifnmentz  it  vaa  proved 
preUy  aHfiisfifptorily  thati  equating  akapb  aiiud  other 
smaller  ,vfifuels«  A)lock-«bi|M,  tke  fiotiUaa  of  igwK 
boat\,&p,, 4^6  yeasels  bad  be^n  eqi^pqpied  by  the 

.  presei^>  Admiralty,  afid  were,  aaw  lit  tat  ecrvioe, 
while  otbc^  ships  w^»  building  m  tbe  kmg's  yards ; 
and^,upoi;i  a  division^  Pitt's  motion  *waa  negatived 

,  by  2Q1  i^inat  13Q.  Sut^  though  ]cmtt  thamotiDn 
did  .great. go^d;  the  Admimlty  inmedialeiy  be- 
ginoing  to  exert  themselves  with  douUe  activity. 
*♦  Apd  yet,".s8^'s  Wilberlbrce,  '♦  tbis  step  ezpoeed 
Mi;  Pitt  to  unusual  reproach:  everybody  Umca 
him  as  factious  for  his  motion  about  the  navy. 
He  is  .conoeived  to  have  had  little  groutid  for  it, 
and.  rather  to  have  lost  himself,  aa  tbej  pbrase  it;  ^ 
.  .  »  •  How  aad  are  the  effects  of  party  spitic 
and  party  principle  in  this  country!  Even  wbeia 
they  do  not  prevail,  the  idea  of  their  preaaJence  is 
so  genersl  that  sll  is  ascribed  to  that  tainted 
source.''  *  But  a  little^  a  very  little  kter,  this  par* 
tial  and  very  warm  friend  ^^vs  to  have  thoitgbt 
himself  bound  to  attribute  even  some  of  Pitt's  ao» 
tions  to  that  tainted  sour\oe«  . 

•  BeaSa»^ai  tke^rds  sniq^  be  MM«Mfdt  «ll  tiiM»^««lC  It 
DM,  Ui  M.  tal«su  In  iprhS^  wo  ik^  chMf^^wmitivg ;  |nt  mttiatB  la. 
tqirity,  ^icta  -#6ald  e(M«ct  &bn*H.  and  teleet  proper  men  Aft  imaar- 
umtMum,   AImI  mylHtuS.  IkHTft  llvfed  tadflrtuoagh  M  wwttMl 
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On  MSttrch  the  Sdth,  ai  tnfMAge'tt^ftB  'd^ffleii^iii 
the  king's  ii&me»  ftoquainthig  pir Hacbebt  MiiSk  a 
YolttAtaYy  «flfor  made  by  th6  officers,  non-commis- 
siotied  officers,  and  prirates  of  several  regiments  of 
the  miMlia  of  itelafiid,  to  serve  itt  <7reat  Britain 
during  the  wan*;  and  reeommending  the  adoption 
by  pahrliament  of  such  regulations  as  might  etoblt 
his  majestv  to  sieeept  this  offer.  The  proposal 
was  warmly  discussed,  and  encountered  in  both 
HouscB  eottsider^ble  opposition ;  but  in  the  end  a 
bill  was  carried  for  accepting  the  services  of  10,000 
of  the  Irish  ntilitia ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other bill  eonseqaeat  upoh  it,  fi)r  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  militia  of  Iteland.  On  the  29th  of 
March  ^e  Houads  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
hoiictej*.  ./       .       t 

This  receis  Muspen^d  fht  a  shore  time  the  rising 
stri/b  of  parties  ?  but  when  pat^ament  met  again, 
on  the  5i^  of  ApviU  things  at  Ottce  assumed  a  roost 
hostile  aspecti  '  Wilberforee  found  Pitt  disposedto 
go  ittore  decidedly  into  opp6sit!iott  than  he  was  a 
few  weeks  ago;  <A«  h^saW' the  matter,  Pitt  was 
*'  svrrouaded  by^men  of  piirty  spirit  without  his'in- 


tegrityv  andof  sopongpiBWsionii.^-*^  How  changed,^ 
adds  he,  ^^fnmu'a  4tm  weelui  ago!  Pitt  is  ready 
now  tO' TOtra  oat  AddingtMi»  though  he  has  not 
bouald  himself  to  Fox  J'  Through  so  warm  a  friend 
of  Chatfaan^a  great  son,  Wilberfbroe  had  a  gre&t 
regard  ior  Addiington,  whose 'tone  and  manner  bore 
Bonfert^mbknce  tb  his  oiwn;  yet  he  could  not 
hdp  iregrettrng*  thttt'Addington'li  temperance  and 
conoiliatioD  should,  not  b^  connected  with  more 
vigont.  •'  The 'devout  min  wus  greatly  embarrassed 
about  the  patb  of  d«ity  in  these  political  battles, 
and  prayed  for  gtddanee  arid  direction.  He  then 
thought  that  it  wMld  be  possible,  and  very  pro- 
fitable tot  the  ^khi^'and  eountiy,  to  induce  Pitt  to 
ta^e  office  widtir,  or  ^at  least  with,  Addington. 

On  the  a9rd  of  April,  Pox,  In  pursuance  of  a 
notice-  lie  had  premusly  given,  moved  ^  liliat  ft 
be  referred  J»  a  eommhtee  of  the  whdle  House  to 
revise  the  several  bill*  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  to  eonaider  of  such  further  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  iiaake  that  defenee  more  <;omplete 
and  permanent^'  The  eloquent  mover,  who  was, 
however^  not  thought  to  be  on  this  occasion  so 
eloquent  as  usual,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  rather 
feeble,  began  by  observing  that  the  extraordinary 
zeal  with  which  all  ranks  were  animated  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  was  no  proof  that  the  people  ap- 
proved Mther  the  principles  upon  which  the  war 
had  been  undiertakea,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
waa  condueted.  He  himself  was  as  zealous  as  any 
man  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly never  did  approve  either  of  iht  mode  of 
commencing  the  war,  or  of  the  mode  of  canying 
it  on* '  Ever  since  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
there  had  been  an  incessant  cry  of  immediate  in- 
vasion, and  therefore  it  was  no  wcmder  that  the 
people  should  be  ardent  and  active.  But,  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
people  approved  the  conduct  of  ministers,  then 
the  inference  would  be,  that  whatever  admipistra- 


tibtt'trOught  the  country  into  the  greatest  danger 
wotAd  be  the  most  popular,  and  excite  the  greatest 
z^al.  Addington  resisted  the  motion.  He  said^ 
and  truly,  that  ministers  had  been  sanctioned  in. 
declaring  war  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
that  House;  that  ministers  had  never  pledged 
themselves  for  the  duration  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  ; 
and  that  it  was  because  they  thought  the  ambition 
of  France  misht  make  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
war  that  they  had  kept  up  so  large  a  peace  esta- 
blishment. He  insisted  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  House  of  Commons  resolving  itself 
into  a  military  committee ;  and  that  such  a  novel 
step  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Government, 
he  said,  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
the  greatest  force  that  ever  waa  collected  in  so  short 
a  inme ;  and  he  felt  confident,  tha,t,  in  apposing 
the  motion,  he  should  be  supported  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House.  Pitt  rose  to  answer  the 
tottering  premier,  and  he  spoke  very  strongly  or 
violently.  He  could  not,  he  said,  agree  with  the 
right  honburable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
Hsi  to  the  character  of  the  motion  now  before  tKe 
H6Use.  In  his  view  it  was  a  motion  which  was 
neither  calculated  to  embrace  opinions  hostile  to 
government,  or  to  any  particular  minister,  nor  to 
embmce  opinions  which  might  have  been  enter- 
tained on  small  or  minute  points,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce a  general  concurrence  j^ainst,  ministers ;  but 
it  was  a  motion  calculated  to  unite  all  those  who 
considered  that  the  measures  adopted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  were  not  equal  to  the  crisis, 
As  fbr  precedents  and  records  of  parliament,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  remember 
that,  when  circumstances  are  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented, the  measures  to  provide  for  them  must 
also  be  extraordinary.  He  denied  that  enough  liad 
been  done  for  the  military  condition  of  the  country, 
which  otghf  to  look  to  something  more  than  a  mere 
defence  of  its  own  coasts.  It  was  tfue  we  had 
184,000  regulars  and  militia,  and  400,000  volun- 
teers ;  but,'  when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  so 
high,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  so  immense, 
it  formed  an  additional  ground  of  censure  against 
ministers,  that  out  system  of  defence  was  not  better 
than  it  was.  He  descended  to  minute  criticisms 
on  the  management  of  the  land  forces,  proving 
thereby  that  in  his  leisure  hours  at  Walmer  Castle 
he  had  not  been  an  idle  or  unsuccessful  student  of 
military  matters.  The  secretary-at-war  (Yorke) 
and  the  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  took 
up  the  defence  of  Addington.  Perceval,  who  spoke 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  said  that  it  was 
quite  evident  that,  if  the  motion  should  be  carried 
upon  the  principles  advanced  by  Pitt,  ministers 
must  immediately  resign,  although  no  direct  charge 
had  been  made  against  them.  Members,  he  said, 
had  been  brought  to  the  House  this  night  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  with  sin- 
gular industry  and  management.  There  was  a  most 
extraordinary  coalition  against  ministers.  A  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Fox)  had  approved  of  the 
|)eace  Qf  A?^?^*  ^  ^^^  ^^s^  ^hat  th^  (^Quntry  had  a 
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riglit  to  expect:  ttiother  right  hosoatiblegnideiiiati 
(Windham)  had  perpetoaily  aboMd  thftt  pan: 
how  liiefle  two  gendemen  could  ever  Tote  togedier, 
or  reeoncik  llieir  opposite  opinions  «fc  »  council- 
hoard,  was  heyond  his  coiai|]^ension.  Would  it 
not  he  rash  and  imprudent  to  dismiss  the  present 
Tsimsters  without  considering  who  were  likely  to 
be  their  successors?  One  (Fox)  would  probably 
propose  immediately  a  peace  with  France;  bat 
ooold  this  be  agreed  to  by  his  right  honourable 
ally  ?  (Windham).  Was  it  possible  that  he  (Fox) 
who  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  arraigned  Mr. 
Pitt's  gOTemment  as  imconstitutional  and  tyran- 
nical, abouM  now  cordially  acquiesce  with  that  gen- 
tleman in  forming  a  new  administration?  How 
could  they  ever  meet  at  the  same  omneil-table 
without  practising  a  degree  of  dissimulation  which 
would  be  degrading  to  both  of  them  ?  He  eonjured 
Windham,  by  the  memory  of  his  departed  Mend  the 
great  Bu]ike-*-«by  the  memory  of  his  deparied  Belf^ 
to  pause  a  moment  exe  he  signed  and  sealed  his  in- 
consistency by  joining  the  apologists  of  the  French 
rdvolutioniats,  the  advocates  of  French  principles. 
L«t  the  present  ministry  be  what  it  might,  he  was 
qnitas  sure  diat  the  adoption  ef  Fox's  motion  would 
introduce  a  worse !  Windham«  who  asairedly  had 
no  thought  of  joining  any  coalition  of  which  Fox 
was  a  member,  was  very  facetious.*  He  gave  the 
last  maker  credit  for  singing  the  toeral  dirge  of 
the  administration,  in  mdodions  stnms|-*^ 

<*  He  nns  Dukis  svMb  md  good. 
By  too  severe  a  nite 
IWUn.  fcll'n,  ftiiro,  MVn, 
Fftil>  from  his  high  Mt^/' 

FoK,  whoae  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  been  so 
fatal  to  himi  rated  Perceval  for  using  personalities 
and  ribaldry  in  lieu  of  arguments ;  said  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  whkh  coalitions  might  be 
made  honourably,  but  denied  that  there  was  any 
sort  of  coalition  between  him  and  Pitt.  Nothing 
had  passed  between  them  which  might  not  be  pub- 
lished at  Charing  Cross.  Both  he  and  Pitt  thought 
that  the  present  ministers  were  inoompetent,  and, 
therefore,  they  agreed  in  wishing  them  turned  out; 
but,  SB  to  the  question  of  who  should  be  their  sue- 
cesBors,  they  left  it  to  be  decided  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  Upon  a  division  his  motioB  was  re- 
jected; but  Addington*s  majority  had  now  dwm- 
died  down  to  a  bare  fifty-twOy  the  numbers  being 
256  against  204.  It  was  noticed  duing  this  de- 
bate that  the  attorney«general  extended  none  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  Fox  and 
even  of  Windham  to  Pitt,  and  that,  with  reference 
to  the  ex-premier,  the  tone  of  Tiemey  was  com- 
pletely changed.  "One  feature  of  the  debate,'^ 
savs  an  attentive  auditor,  "  I  must  not  forget ;  the 
fulsome  adulation  paid  by  Tierney  and  the  aStor- 

•  ••  Windham."  says  Honcr, 
the  cootrnst  of  his  own  manner ;  ^  .„ 

wy  poUto  contempt,  and  esqniUto  wn  i  ae  ipou  noi  more  cnan  ten 
mmntei,  bat  he  refreshed  one's  mind  from  »U  the  b*d  feellnKS  that 
?eroeyal  had  given  us.  Fojt  treated  him  after  a  different  regimen; 
eondemaiv.  with  mnch  vehemtnoa  and  indinaiion.  tht  faction  and 
ribaldnr  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  debate ;  and  defendinff  hb 
own  folltkri  aondnctiaad  eomi«ioi»  with  all  the  mannness  atidflm- 
pUcifty  oThis  best  maiiuor."— ilsiiMirf  md  Com^ftmdme, 


p¥,  "  npellad  the  Personality  ehletty  by 
t;  with  great  lire,  but  perfect  temper,  a 
iniUle  wH  i  he  spokn  not  mm  Oian  ten 


B^y^^eiietal  to  Pitt;  the  latter  of  whom  said,  that 
no  event  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  country 
than  his  return  to  power — a  very  strange  expression 
to  nse  in  sneh  circumstances.  After  such  a  divi- 
sion nobody  conceives  that  the  Doctor  can  any 
longer  remain  at  the  head.''* 

Immediately  after  this  debate  Wilberforoe,  who 
still  deceived  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Pitt 
reconcfled  and  acting  with  Addington,  waited  upon 
the  first  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  endeavom^ 
to  bring  this  junction  about  Pitt  had  previously 
assured  him  that  he  "  would  take  no  decisive  steps 
until  after  having  written  to  the  king,  and  waitod 
till  he  was  well  again ;"  and  he  now  left  him  with 
the  hope  that  there  was  still  room  for  mediation 
between  him  and  Addington.  Wilberforce  visited 
Addington  also,  and  had  ^  a  long  talk''  with  him. 
During  this  talk,  Lord  Chancellor  EUon  came  in, 
and  said  he  had  lately  told  Pitt  *'  how  much  he 
wished  to  see  him  and  Addington  united-^that  he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  man,  in  such  times  as 
these,  had  a  right  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
country,  and  my  poor  old  master  there"  (pointing 
to  Buckingham  House,  where  the  king  then  was). 
Wilberforoe  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
everybody  in  London,  *^  except  the  immediate  con- 
nexions of  the  present  ministry,  that  Pitt  should 
be  in  office;  but  that  all,  txc^  Pox's  parhf^  de- 
precated the  idea  of  union  with  him."  And  he 
also  believed  "  that,  if  the  king  would  pieas  PiU  to 
come  into  power  with  Addington,  in  an  office  not 
touching  him  dose,  he  would  accede  to  it  from  his 
veneration  and  afifisction  for  the  king."  ^  Other- 
wise," he  adds,  ^*  the  consequence  will  either  be 
that  the  king's  head  will  give  way,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  estaUished  regent,  or  a  coalition 
ministry  will  be  formed  between  the  Grenvillites 
and  the  Poxites,  which  would  injure  Pitt  in  the 
public  estimation."  With  these  views  Wilber- 
force wrote  to  desire  a  private  conference  with 
Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  he  had  said  two  or  three 
days  before  that  he  (Eldon)  could  do  more  good 
than  any  other  man  in  England.  The  chan- 
cellor, who  appears  to  have  been  as  deeirous  as 
Wilberforce  of  Pitt's  immediate  return  to  office, 
readily  granted  the  request,  and  in  a  long  interview 
impressed  Wilberforce  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
acting  in  an  open,  cordial,  and  generous  manner. 
He  in  the  main  concurred  with  Wilberforce  in 
wishes  and  opinions  as  to  what  was  best  both  for 
the  country  and  for  Pitt  himself.  Both  grieved  to 
See  the  kmg  and  most  intimate  friendship  of  Pitt 
and  Addington  succeeded  by  that  sad  degree  of 
hostility  wluch  had  taken  possession  of  both  their 
bosoms,  and  chiefly  of  his,  who,  having  the  stronger 
character  of  the  two,  was  likely  to  make  his  animo- 
sity partake  of  that  strength ; — ^both  were  alarmed 
**  at  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  follow  from 
the  king's  being,  in  his  present  state,  oompelled  to 
receive  into  his  cabinet  an  administration  consist- 
ing entirely  of  men  who  had  forced  themselves 
against  his  will  into  his  service,  and  containing 
•Honw. 
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•ome  penona  who  ware  naturally  tho  ol^ectet)f  hia 
extieme  airenioii;"-**both  appiebenidLed  that  Pitt'a 
character  would  Buffer  greatly  from  any  coalition, 
and  that  the  seheme  would  thua  ptoduce  inre- 
parable  miachief.*    Both  ware  anxioua  to  lave  the 
feeliDgs  of  the  king,  and  to  gratify  him  by  retun- 
ing  Addington  in  the  miniatry.    In  the  mean  time 
Aldington's  majority  in  the  tlommona  had  grown 
atilt  thinner,  for,  on  a  division  upon  the  Army  of 
Reaerve  Susjension  Bill,  Pitt  having  moved  an 
amendment  agaanat  nuniatera,  the'  numbera  were 
240  againat  203.    Thia  waa  on  the  25th  of  April ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Pitt  wrote  to  the  long,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  open  and  deciaive  part  he  felt  it  hia 
duty  to  take;  but  aasuring  him^  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  never  force  Mr*  Fox  upon  him. 
On  the  30th  of  April  Pitt  received  an  intimation 
that  he  would  be  aent  lor  by  hia  majeaty,  or  n^o- 
tiated  with  through  the  chaaceUor.    Fox  waa  kft 
in  the  dark  aa  to  theae  proceedings.  On  that  aame 
day,  the  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  in  the 
House  of  Lards  for  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  Marqucaa  of  Stafford,  and  which 
waa  the  counterpart  of  the  motion  which  Fox  had 
made  and  which  Pitt  had  supported  in  the  Com- 
mona— rUaat  the  House  should  resdve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  defence 
of  the  country — ^Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  in  con- 
aiderable  agitation  and  intreated  the  marquesa  to 
postpoae  hia  motion.    He  waa  ready,  be  aaid,  to 
fdedge  his  p^sonal  character,  both  aa  a  minister 
aond  as  a  lord  of  parliament,  that  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  make  this  application  were  of  such 
a  nature  as,  if  known  to  the  noble  marquess,  would 
gain  his  ready  acquiescence;   but  they  were  of 
Uiat  delicate  nature  that  he  could  not  consistently 
with  his  duty  now  mention  them.    Everybody 
understood  that  hia  lordship  alluded  to  negotia- 
tions that  were  pending  for  a  new  or  re-»eonatructed 
cabinet;    but  Fox  and  hia  friends  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  progress  which  Pitt  had  made.     The 
Marquees  of  StaSfordi  the  warm  partiaan  of  Pitt, 
readily  consented  to   postpone  hia  motion;    but 
Lord  Grenville  thought  that  a  nuwe  distinct  com- 
munication should  be  made  of  the  important  and 
delicate   reasons  which    Lord  Hawkesbury   had 
hinted  at*     If  they  regarded  the  administration  of 
the  country,  he  thought  the  Houae  of  Lords  ought 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them ;  —  he 
would  acquiesce  in  the  delay  proposed,  but,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  thought  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  the  day  to  be  appointed  for  the 
Marquesa  of  Stafford's  motion  being  brought  on. 
The  £arl  of  Carlisle  said  that  the  resignation  of 
the  present  ministers  would  be  an  event  which 
must  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  House — 
that  no  other  reason  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
postpone  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion.    Pitt's 
stanch  colleague  Dundas,  who  waa  now  sitting  in 

"  •  "  For  my  own  part,'*  addi  Win)erforc»,  "  I  conless  F<w  U  not  •> 
obnokioas  to  me  ai  lome  of  PItf a  own  connexions ;  but  t  fear  the 
eoaatrv  in  general  would  misconftrae  their  beittg  vaited  in  an  admi- 
ni»iration  fonned,'aa  fhis  would  be,  from  the  elEects  of  their  Joint 
opposition." 


the  UpiMT  House  as  Lord  Viacoiuit  MdviUe^ 
urged  tlfat  no  sohject  connected  with  the  defence 
•f  the  country  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
heSm  the  marquess's  motion ;  and  Lord  Grenville 
joined  him  in  urging  that  the  maiquesa's  motion 
ought  to  have  the  priority  over  any  other  queation 
connected  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  Load 
Hawkeabury  declared  that  he  would  enter  into  no 
Buch  engagement;  but,  if  the  Houae  wished  to 
bring  on  the  discussion  now,  he  waa  quite  ready 
to  meet  it ;  although  he  must  say  that  thn  waa  the 
first  time  that  ever  a  icqneat,  mm  aa  he  had  made, 
and  accompanied  by  the  solenm  declaration  he  had 

S'ven,  waa  treated  in  auch  a  manner  in  either 
ouse  of  Parliament,  it  appeared  to  be  a  faoiion 
that  prcaaed  forward  a  motion  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  harry  in  that  manner.  Lord  Alnl- 
grave  and  Earl  Spencer  severely  condemned  the 
application  of  the  term  faction  '^  to  such  a  number 
of  moat  leapeotable  nobknftcn."  The  Marqueaa  of 
Abevconi,  the  only  nobleman  who  supported  the 
noble  aeoretary  for  foreign  affiors,  said  that  the 
Marquesa  of  Stafford  had  agreed  to  noatpone  hu 
motion;  and  that  the  marqueaa  had  certainly' a 
right  to  do  ao,  without  aaking  the  leave  of  the 
noble  baron  (Orenville),  who  had  objected  to  it 
with  that  degree  of  inaexibility  to  which  he  was 
ao  prone.  In  the  end  it  waa  agmd  that  the  motion 
ahould  be  postponed.  While  this  waa  pasung  in 
the  Lords,  Addington  waa  opening  hia  budget  for 
the  year  in  the  Gommona;  and  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  system  of  finance  which  he  said  he 
had  introduced,  of  raising  within  the  year  a  great 
partof  the  war  expenses.  When  he  had  done,  Fes, 
who  is  said  to  have  shown  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  paaaing  at  court,  asked  whether 
ministBrs  wished  him  to  poatpooe  a  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  Addington  replied 
that  he  certainly  wiahed  it ;  and  he  added  that,  in 
the  meantime,  miniaters  would  not  bring  forward 
any  meattires  likel;  to  provoke  considerable  dif* 
ference  of  opinion.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  Pitt, 
through  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  submitted  to  the 
king^  by  letter,  a  plan  of  administration,  embracing 
the  chiefo  of  the  great  parties ;  and  in  this  plan 
the  name  of  hia  great  rival  Fox  appears  to  have 
been  mentkmed  with  that  of  Lord  Grenville.  On 
the  monrow,  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Marquesa  of 
Staflbrd  asked  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  House 
whether  the  aame  weighty  and  delicate  reaaona  atill 
existed  for  postponing  his  motion  of  inquiry.  He 
waa  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  Lord 
Grenville  said,  that  their  lordships  would  agree 
only  to  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  longer, 
unless  some  information  were  given  to  iht  House. 
On  the  7di  Pitt  saw  the  king  for  the  first  time ; 
and  his  friend  George  Rose  then  gave  out  that  his 
majesty  had  authorized  Pitt  to  give  in  a  plan  of 
adminiatration,  Waberforce  thought  that  herein 
Rose  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion — "  for,  though 
no  contract,  direct  or  indirect,  exists  between  Pitt 
and  Fox,  yet  Fox'a  friends  will  abuse  Pitt  grossly 
if  Fox  does  not  come  in  and  he  does."    Two  daya 
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Iftter  TTilberfinrce  called  on  Pitt,  and  liwd 
him  the  ttate  of  the  negotiation,  and  the 
in  which  he  had  heen  received  at  court  Accord- 
ii^  to  this  account,  the  interview  had  laatad  fiv 
more  than  three  hours,  during  which  the  king 
**  treated  him  (Pitt)  with  great  cordiality,  and 
even  affection,  and  talked  with  as  much  raHonalUy 
and  propriety  as  at  any  former  period  of  hia  life." 
At  me  king's  desire,  Pitt  drew  up  a  more  regular 
scheme  of  the  sort  of  administration  which  he 
conceived  it  would  he  hest  to  form  in  the  present 
conjuncture :  namely,  an  administration  composed 
of  the  leaders  of  all  the  several  great  political  par- 
ties. Pitt  grounded  this  opinion  of  a  mixed  ad- 
ministration on  the  probahility  of  a  long  war,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  government,  at  home, 
abroad,  and  in  Ireland ;  and  a  day  or  two  after* 
wards  be  saw  his  majesty  again,  and  (aceording  to 
Wilberforoe)  explained  and  enforced  the  same 
ideas  as  far  as  he  properly,  or  decorously,  could 
enforce  them.  ""The  king,"  adds  the  aanw  in- 
formant, whose  information  proceeded  direct  from 
the  lips  of  Pitt,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  estimate  formed  of  Pitt's  general 
chaSracter,  **  objected  a  good  deal  at  first  to  the 
Grenvilles,  but  at  length  gave  way  very  hand- 
somely, but  indicated  such  a  ^fecided  dsltrminatiop 
against  Fox»  that  it  would  have  been  wrong  in 
Pitt  to  press  it  further."  Wilberforoe  here  repeats 
that  Pitt  *^had  most  clearly  eiplaiaed  from  the 
first,  that  Fox  and  Co.  were  not  to  cooaider  him 
bound  in  any  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
press  their  admission  into  office,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  not  to  shape  their  conduct  en  any 
such  supposition."  Twenty  long  years  before  this 
date,  one  of  Pitt's  warmest  friends*  had  cot^ured 
him  never — never  upon  any  account — ^to  suffer 
anything  to  lead  him  into  a  coalition  with  his  great 
rival  in  politics ;  and  a  determinati<m  to  this  efiect 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  as  deep-rooted  and 
unalterable  in  Pitt*s  mind,  ss  was,  in  the  king'a 
mind,  the  old  aversion  and  antipathy  to  Foz.t 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Pitt's  relatives,  the  Gren- 
villes, stood  pledged  to  Fox  and  his  friends;  uid 

.  *  Lord  Muncaiter. 

■f  Lord  Broagham,  who  leeint  to  eoander  tlmt  a  ooalHioii  between 
Pitt  and  Pox  would  hare  bwn  adfatttag eoiu  both  to  tbe— elTrgi  and 
to  the  country,  tells  the  following  anecdote  *'  as  a  tingnlar  i'^iiiinrft 
of  tlM  great  emeta  of  trivial  ciieamelaneee  :'*-^«  During  the  eo-open- 
Uon  of  all  iiattiea  against  Mr.  Addingtoo'a  gofemment,  in  the  eprteg 
of  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  E.  Long  were  one  night  passing  the  door  of 
Brooke's  elub-hooae,  on  their  way  ftom  tha  HtKiae  of  OoaunoM,  whoi 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  not  been  there  since  the  coalition  of  ITM.  said  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  go  in  and  sup.  His  wary  IHend  wk\A, '  I  think 
you  had  better  not.'  and  turned  aside  the  weU-«oaeeiTed  iMsnUon. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  high  favour  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  with  the 
Whigs,  and  consider  the  nature  of  Mr.  Pok,  as  wril  as  his  own,  we 
can  have  little  doubt  of  the  cordial  headship  which  such  a  ni^t 
would  have  cemented,  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  parties  would 
have  been  eomplete."    Smtnmtn  i/tAe  TmtofO^mft  III. 

This  anecdote  may  be  amusing,  but  we  doubt  entirely  what  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  little  doubt  of;— we  doubt  whether  William  Pitt  and 
Charles  Pox  might  not  have  supnrd  and  drunk  wine  in  the  Whig 
club-house,  not  merely  once,  but  flftv  times,  without  any  such  cordial 
friendship,  or  such  a  completion  of  the  union  of  parties.  There  were 
high  and  generous  feelings  in  both  these  statesmen;  but  still  tliera 
was,  all  through  life,  an  incompatibility  in  their  natures,  which  would 
have  kept  them  ssunder,  even  if  there  had  been  no  such  decided 
rivalry  and  no  such  weighty  political  reasons  for  enforcing  in  Pitt  an 
aversion  to  a  union.  All  that  we  know  of  Pitt's  life,  eharader.  and 
mannerB.  in  which  there  was  so  little  that  was  spontaneous,  enthn- 
siastk,  or.of  sudden  impulse,  is  opposed  to  Loid  Brougham's  notion. 


it  was  Laid  Gvenvine  who  had  all  along  been  in* 
sisting  on  the  very  questionable  advantages  to 
he  derived  from  an  Iwtarogeneoas  oabinet,  com* 
poaed  of  parties  the  moat  opposite,  of  habits  and 
tempers  the  meet  incompatible,  of  views  so  diver« 
gent,  that  scarcely  two  memben  of  saoh  a  cabinet^ 
If  it  could  have  been  formed  (and  formed  it  never 
could  have  been  without  a  univenNd  sacrifice  of 
character -—without  eflfects  such  as  had  followed 
Fo^s  former  experiment  with  Lord  North),  would 
have  agreed  on  any  one  important  point.  Such  a 
n>vemment  must  have  hem  weak,  and  not  atrong. 
When  Pitt  commontcated  to  Lord  GrenvUle  whatt 
had  passed  wiA  the  king,  and  invited  his  lord- 
ship and  frieada  to  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
administration  to  be  estabiiahed,  he  received  for 
answer  that  they  would  not  join  him  if  Fox  were 
excluded.  '^  No  consideratioii  of  personal  ease  or 
comfort,*'  said  Lord  GrenviUe  to  Pitt,  **  no  appre* 
hension  of  responsibility,  no  reluolanoe  to  meet  the 
real  situation  into  whidi  the  country  ban  been 
brought,  have  any  weight  in  this  decision :  nor 
are  we  iittered  by  any  engageaaent  on  the  sub^eeti 
either  expressed  or  implied;  we  rest  our  deter- 
minatioii  solely  on  our  strong  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  our  becoming  parties  to  a  aystem  of 
government,  which  is  to  be  formed,  at  such  t 
moment  aa  the  piesent,  on  a  principle  of  exclu* 
sion.'**  This  reply  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Pitt  that  hia  new  ministry  must  encounter  the 
united  opposition  of  the  (Srenville  and  Foxfte 
paztiea,  and  that  thia  cabinet  could  only  be  oon- 
structed  by  bringing  in  his  own  peraonal  friends, 
and  retaining  some  members  of  the  Addington 
adminirtration,  several  of  whom  might  indeed  be 
considered  as  hia  personal  friends. 
;  On  the  11th  ofMay  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  said, 
in  the  Lords,  that,  aa  he  had  been  informed  that  a 
new  administration  had  been  appointed,  which, 
though  not  formed  on  the  broad  and  extensive 
baais  he  could  have  wished,  yet  included  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  who  had  turned  his 
great  mind  to  the  conaideration  of  the  best  means 
of  national  defence,  he  should  withdraw  his  motion 
for  inquiry,  &c.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  Addington  had  resigned 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that 
Pitt  had  been  i^pointed  to  succeed  him.  Of  the 
Addington  ministry  Pitt  retained  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  president  of  the  council;  Lord  Eldon, 
chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy 
seal;  the  Earl  ofChatham  (his  own  brother),  mister- 
general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
now  preaident  of  the  board  of  control*     He  brought 


•  ••  It  fananeeessaiy/'  said  his  lordship,  "  to  dweU  on  the  mis- 
chiefs  which  have  alreadj  resulted  fh>m  pladnf  the  great  ofleea  of 
SOYemment  in  weak  and  incapable  hands.  We  see  no  hope  of  any 
efleetual  remedy  for  these  mischiefs,  but  by  uniting  in  the  pubUe 
service  'os  large  a  prttporiim  at  pouible  </  the  Vfeigkt,  talemU,  amd 
okeraeter  to  befimmdin  fwblie  men  qf  all  detcriptimt,  and  untAtmt  amp 
eseepttaa.*  This  opinion  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  to 
you  in  the  same  words,  and  we  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pnbUdy 
acting  hi  conformity  to  it;  nor  can  we,  while  we  remain  tmpreessd 
with  that  persuasion,  concur  in  defeating  an  ol^ect  for  which  the 
cirenmstaaossof  the  Umes  airord  at  onoe  so  strong  an  indncenent  and 
so  Ikvourabie  aa  oeoasioa.* 


Cka».  L] 
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ia  wkk  him  Lords  Melville,  Harrowby,  tmi  Cam- 
den ;  Melville  taking  the  post  of  first  \wd  of  ih€ 
adttindiy,  in  lieu  of  £iirl  St.  Vincent;  Harrowby 
tliat  of  secretary  for  foreign  affiiirs,  in  lieu  of  Lord 
Hawkeabury;  and  Cemd^i  that  of  secretary  for 
the  oolonies,  in  lieu  of  Iiord  Hobart.  He  made 
Lord  Molgvave  chanoellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan* 
caster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  instead  of  Lord 
Pelham.  But  Mr.  Canning,  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  of  all  his-  adherentB,  was  left  to  the  infe- 
rior  aituatioa  of  trtaaurer  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  occttpied  by  Tiem^,  and  which  did  not  give 
a  seat  in  Uie  cabinet*  Thegovemment  of  Ireland 
waa  left  unchanged  ander  the  lord  lleutenantcy  of 
Lord  Hardwiek,  esoeptingonly  that  Mr.  Wickham, 
ohief  aecretery,  ifitired  on  aooonnt  of  ill-health, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Sir  Evan  Nepeaii*  No 
changes  weve  made  in  the  law  departments  of  either 
country.  On  the  while,  a  nmjoritt  of  the  hte  ca- 
binet ministera  were  retained,  and'formed  a  rnajo^ 
fity  ako  of  the  present  administration.  Very  few 
changes  were  made  in  the  household  offices,  the 
moat  impsttant  being  the  appointment  of  the  Mar« 
quess  of  Hertford  to  be  master  of  the  horse.' 

Very  ddfi^evt  opisnoas  were  entertained  at  the 
time,  and  have  been  expTcescd  since,  not  only  by 
party  men,  but  ako  by  quiet  speculative  men  who 
never  belonged  to  any  party,  as  to  Pitt's  conduct 
on  this  occsaioot  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  adminis- 
tmtioQ  thus  formed,  and  as  to  his  ebikty  or  in- 
ability, UA(der.  all  the*  ciroomstances  of  the  time— 
in  which  the  kbig'a  malady,  and  the  dread  of  brings 
iog  on  a  relapse^  moat  not  be  overlooked*^o  fbrm 
a  better  one.    Some  hate  held,  and  still  hold,  that, 
if  he  had  really  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  in  en- 
forcing on  the  king  the  idea  of  composing  an  ad- 
ministratioihaf  the  heads  of  all  the  several  great 
parties^  he  might  have  sacceeded ;  and  that  in  case 
of  failure  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted  office  him- 
self.   Others  maintain  that  the  king  would  have 
jeoparded  the  country  by  keeping  Addington  at  the 
head  of  affairs^  or  by  having  recourse  to  some  ex- 
treme measure  mther  than  agree  to  the  admission 
of  Fox ;  and  that  Pitt,  knowing  that,  the  Qren- 
villes  being  excluded  as  well  as  Fox,  he  was  the 
only  man  that  could  make  or  keep  together  a  go- 
vernment of  any  strength,  was  bound  as  a  patriot 
to  take  the  lead^to  sacrifice  many  minor  considera- 
tions, and  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  conciliating 
the  sundry  objections  or  prejudices  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  they  ask,  if  Pitt  had  refused,  because 
the  king  would  on  no  account  admit  Fox,  what 
sort  of  cabinet  could  there  have  been  formed  at 
this  moment,  when,  right  or  wrong,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  country  were  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  William  Pitt  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
emergency— the  only  pilot  that  could  weather  the 
storm  t    This  last  was  the  politictd  faith  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  there  is  no 

*  George  Bose  and  Lord  Charles  Soinf>i8et  became  Jointmymastera 
of  the  forces,  instead  of  Steele  and  Hiley  AddiogUm;  W.  Dandas 
(Melvnie's  brother),  secretary-at-war;  Duke  of  Moutiroae,  |ioikmH«ter- 
lyeneral,  vice  Lord  Auckland :  W.  UoakiMon  aad  W.  Starnslloanie, 
iecretailes  to  the  treasury,  vice  Vaoalttart  and  OugumU 
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hWiMing  up  a  government  against  a  national  faith 
in  a  conntry  like  England.  A  little  later,  when  cir- 
cnmstances  were  materially  altered,  and  when  the 
compulsion  was  greater,  George  III.  admitted  Fox 
to  his  councils,  and  to  the  head  of  his  government ; 
but  for  our  own  part,  when  we  reflect  upon  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
when  Fox's  political  principles  were  as  difi!brent 
from  those  he  now  professed  as  black  is  from  white, 
and  attentively  review  the  whole  of  Fox's  conduct, 
we  cannot  agree  to  call  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
king,  which  operated  to  his  so  long  exclusion,  **the 
capricious,  the  despicable  antipathy  of  that  narrow- 
minded  and  vindictive  prince  against  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  subjects.**  * 

At  the  time  when  Pitt  returned  to  office  any  the 
shortest  interruption  to  the  activity  of  the  executive 
might  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the  country ;  and 
at  the  same  time  any  prolonged  exciting  discussion 
might  have  wduced  the  king  to  a  worse  state  than 
that  he  had  so  recently  been  in.    Patriotism,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  common  humanity,  might  w*ll  pre- 
vent Pitt  firom  urging  any  stipulations  in  fkvour  of 
the  Catholics,  or  from  bargaining  with  the  king  for 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  refusal  of  which  he 
had  ass]g;ned  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1801 . 
Wh«i  we  shall  find  *•  all  the  talents"  in  office,  we 
shall  ndt  find  the  affistirs  of  government  to  be 
managed  much  better.     As  to  the  weight,  talents, 
and  character  of  public  men  of  all  descriptions, 
of  which  Lord  Grenville  spoke  in  his  letter  of  re* 
ftisal  to  Pitt,  he  could  hardly,  constituted  as  parties 
were,  employ  or  obtain  the  services  of  any  of  these 
men,  who  belonged  to  Ae  Grenvilte  and  Fm  sec* 
tions,  when  their  leaders  were  excluded ;  and,  after 
all,  the  opinion  which  Canning  had  expressed  in 
the  preceding  session  of  parliament  (no  newopinioii) 
bet  a  most  andent  thing  in  practice  as  wall  as  in 
tfacK>ry,  and  almost  admitted  as  a  principle  of  human 
nature),  that  in  times  of  extreme  difficulty  the  powers 
of  government  are  best  entrusted  to  one  great  oom« 
mandiDg  spirit,  carried  much  weight  at  the  dsae, 
and  is  entitled  to  some  teaptet  now.    ^^  Look  at 
France^"  Canning  had  exclaimed;,  ^'  and  see  what 
we  have  to  cope  with !     Consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is.     A  man  I    You  will  tell  me  that 
she  was  great,  and  powerful,  and  formidable  before 
the  date  of  Bonaparte's  government ;  that  he  found 
in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources ;  that  he 
had  but  to  turn  them  to  account.    True,  and  he 
did  so.     Compare  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
Franoe  with  that  to  which  he  has  raised  her.    I  am 
no  panegyrist  of  Bonaparte;  but  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing 
ascendant  of  his  genius.    Tell  me  not  of  his  mea- 
sures and  his  policy.     1 1  is  his  genius,  his  character, 
that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.    To  meet,  to  check, 
to  curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of 
the  same  kind.     I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed  ; 
I  vote  for  them  with  all  my  heart :  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great  com- 

•  l«ord  Brougham  Slatcimen 
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laimdui^  spirit  is  worth  th«m  alll  '^  It  wii6  - caiy 
tp  Bay  that  this  naw  admlnistvatioT)  was  composed  of 
William  and  Piit  ;"*"  b«t  it  ia  difficult  to  see  Im>w 
tii^  case  could  have  been  otherwise  even  if  Pitt 
had  not  been  possessed  of  that  native  pride  and 
uabendingneaa  which  we  hate  frequently  notieM 
in  hia  character,  and  which  aeems  to<  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  act  with  any  colkaguea  who 
would  aot  be  his  subordinates.  Even  by  tfaoee  who, 
iat  personal  and  public  reasons,  regretted  that  a 
more  comprehensive  administration  had  not  been 
formed,  a  preference  was  wannly  expressed  for 
Pitt's  present  cabinet  over  that  of  Addington.f 
A  year  before  the  change  Romilly  bad  said,  ^'  An 
administration  whose  talents  were  generally  thought 
80  meanly  of^  ori  I  may  say,  who  were  so  universally 
despised  (as  this  of  Addington)^  was  neiver  before 
at  tib^e  head  of  a  great  country  \ "  X  Wilbef  fovoe, 
though  not  quite  pleased,  as  his  mediatioii  between 
Pitt  and  Addington  had  failed,  was  not  sure  that 
the  present  arrangement  was  <  not  the  very  best 
it  was  possible  to  make«  for  he  thought  that  the 
Grenvilles  were  wrong-headed,  and  too  Tiolenti 
and  that  they  were  very  wnxng' indeed  in  nulling 
themselves  with  penple  to  whose  political  opinions 
their  own  were  decidedly  opposite  in  almost  riliniK 
portont  particulars* 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Pitt  took  his  «U  seat  as 
chancellor  of  the  caichequer,  having  beenre-eleoted 
since  his  acceptanoe  of  offiet  by  the  nnivetnity  «f 
Cambridge.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
Wilberforce,  who  had  been  labonring  in  his  voca** 
tion  session  after  session,  and  without  making  any 
material  progress  for  a  good  maily  years  past-^ 
that  iS|  in  parliament,  for  in  the  country-he  hod  ob^ 
tained  many  converts— moved  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  propri^  of  imtro^ 
ducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  thfe  Slave  Trade 
after  a  time  to  be  limited.  Addington  considered 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  carry  into 
execution  any  bill  founded  upon  such*  views  as  Wil- 
berforce had  adopted*  and  theiefove.  opposed  th6 
n^otion.  But  both  Pitt  and  Food  voted  tor  Wither^ 
forces  Pitt,  declariag  that  if  the  question  \trere  foi^ 
ii^mediate  abolition  it  should  Irave  his  support;  and 
F/9X  expressing  his  surprise  that,  so  matiV  yeats  after 
resolutiona  bad  been  passed  by  the  Hotise  that, the 
inhuman  traffic  shoiild  beabolished,they  idiould  b^ 
still  srguing  whether  it  wene  praotieabie  to  aboHsh 
it  or  not  All  the  Irish  members  present  voted  on 
the  same  side.  The  anti*abolitidnists  made  no 
stand  in  speaking;  and  -upon  a  division  Wilber* 
force's  motion  was  carried  by  1h  against  49.  A  bill 
framed  for  the  abolition  was  te>ught  into  the 
House,  and  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  7th  of 
June,  after  a  long  discussion.  On  this  occasion, 
Pitt  denied  that  an  imnoMxliste  emancipation  of  the 
n^roes  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  abojlish-^ 

*  }^l^  from  Sir  Jwnoa  MMklntorii,  trtia  irot  hy  \\A%  time  «oj<^ 
i_  »-ji.  .«-_    ..._.!        • -n     _  .       ^  ,.  ^iul»  bM  b«<rti 
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ing-tlie  rtave  trade.  Wilberforce's  majority  was 
now  much  increased,  the  number  voting  for  the 
aecond  reading  beiog  100  against  42.  From  this 
hour  he  began  to  believe  that  the  assiduous  labour 
of  long  years  waa  about  to  be  rewarded— that 
the  great  object  of  his  life  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished.  Through  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  bill,  after  the 
motion  for  its  being  committed  had  been  carried 
by  79  i^^ainst  20,  was  however  postponed  to  the 
next  session.* 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  king's 
birth-day,  which  had  been  observed  even  with 
rather  more  than  the  usual  loyalty  and  rejoicing, 
Pitt  brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  country.  He  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  finding  that  the  House  was  almost 
unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  present  stnd  para- 
mount necessity  of  considering  the  means  of  pro* 
viding  not  only  for  our  internal  security,  but  also 
fbr  the  increasing  our  regular  afmy,  whereby  to 
gain  such  a  disposable  force  as  would  enable  ns 
to  interfere  with  eflfect,  m  case  antf  favourable  op- 
portiMty^ufd  (H*cwr  oH  tlie  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  essential  patt  of  his  plan  was  to  increase  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  regular  army.  To  this 
end  he  proposed  Smiting  the  numbet  of  the  militia 
to*  its  usual  amount  of  40,000  for  England  an^ 
8000  Air  Scotland;  and  removing  the  difficulties 
which  now  stood  in  the  way  of  recruiting  for  the 
regular  array,  by  destroying  the  competition 
which  existed  between  those  who  recruited  for 
limited  service  and  those  who  recruited  for  general 
service.  He  did  not  dispute  the  policy  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  it  as  a  permanent 
means  of  recruiting  the  army ;  and,  besides,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Army  of  Reserve  Act  at  present 
Wet e,  that  its  penalties  induced  such  high  bounties 
to  be  given  for  substitutes,  as  interfered  materially 
with  the  increase  of  the  regular  army.  It  was  his 
wish  therefore  to  make  the  ballot  for  the  army  of 
reserve  less  burdensome  on  individuals,  and  to 
entourage  or  oblige  the  parishes  to  find  the  mimber 
of  mfen  assigned  as  their  proportions.  If  the 
parishes  failed,  he  wished  to  impose  on  them  a 
flflted  but  moderate  fine,  which  should  go  into  the 
gerieral  recruiting  fund.  He  would  propose  that 
the  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised  for  five  years, 
and  not  to  be  called  out  for  foreign  service,  but  yet 
tfr  serve  both  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  regular 
army  and  as  a  stock  from  which  that  army  might 
be  recruited :— he  wished  it  to  be  joined  to  the 
regular  army  in  the  way  of  second  battalions ;  and 
he  considered  that  from  so  close  a  connexion  a 
considerable  number  of  the  reserve  might  be  in- 
duced to  volunteer  for  the  regular  army.    He  con- 

•  In  one  of  the  debates.  F«x  **gvM  Pitt  «  \mi4.  \vHk  about  bit 
not  being  in  earnest  abuut  aboUtiuu ;"  and  Wilberforoe  opn(e«fe«  UvU 
hv  MmKir  "  TUte^r  vaa  ■>  diawriiflod  with  Pitt  as  at  thli  tin^.*  1^ 
telU  111,  howevec.  that,  wluso  i\fp  cwo  iraaafpunargnadbol'orailhf 
House,  Pitt  grif'w  more  ^-ariD  In  the  chum,  moved  a  resolution  axainat 
bfaitw  ov«r  49Bto.  ooiia^  md  atidMM  ftar  the  |fljul(e«ft,  «e.,  kod 
carried  it  without  a  division.  Bat  Addinijton,  ho  my,  oontinuod 
"muttTeaEatiotts." 
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eluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  an  additional  force*  £c.   Addtngfon 
strongly  objected  to  the  plan,  aa  beiog  of  too  com<- 
jpuJsory  a  nature^  and  unfit  for  a  country  that  had 
a  free  constitution;  Windham,  though  iwBistisg 
on  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  legular  artny, 
and  on  the  superiority  of  this  plan  over  its  pre- 
decessors, considered  that  there  was  in  it  an  XDJu*- 
diciouB  mixture  of  the  voluntary  and  the  compulr 
eory ;  Fox  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  creat* 
ing  a  limited  force  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
general  one,  and  feared  that  recourse  ^ould  be  bad 
to  artidces  in  order  to  eotice  men  who  had  enlisted 
for  limited  service  to  enter  into  the  regular  army : 
but,  witliout  any  division,  leave  was, given,  and  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.    It  eA*- 
countered  couMdePible  opposition  in  its  later  sUgcn 
(the  premier  now  finding  arrayed  againsjt  him  his 
relative  Lord  Temple  and  moat  of  the  GcenviUe 
party);  aud  the  second  reading /was  carried  only 
by  a  majurity  of  40^  the  numbers  being  221  against 
181;  but  after  some  amendments  the  third  read'' 
ing  was  allowed,  without  any  division,  and  the  bill 
became  law  by  the  end  of  the  s?8uon«  though  not 
without^  considerable   opposition   in  the   Lorda^ 
which  proceeded  principally  from  those  membens 
of  the  Addin^tou  administration  who  .had  quitted 
oflicei  with  him,  and  from  Lord  Grenville  ^nd  bia 
mxtj.     During  the  discussions  upon  it  in  tho 
Commons,  Sheridan,  wKo  was  in  a  long  paroxyaia 
of  fury  at  the,  by  him,  unexpected  construction  of 
the  present  ministry,  and  who  was  prophesying  at 
all,  times  and  places  that  it  would  not  stand  three 
months,  paaesyrized  the  virtues  and  constitutioA'* 
alism  of  Adoington.     He  said  that  t^at  gentle- 
man's entering  into  office  was  a  sacrifice,  aud  hia 
retirement  a  triumph ;  that  the  manner  of  bia 
Quitting  office  did  him  much  honour ;— when  he 
lound    himself  opposed  by  a   very    formidable 
minority,  he  had  quitted  the  helm,  and  he  wished 
the  present  minister  would  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, now  ilujJt  he  found  his  own  majorilies  stiU 
smaller  tlian  those  of  las  predecessor,     Sheridan 
was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  abusive  against 
Pitt's  plan  of  military  defence,  calling  it  a  little, 
puny,  rickety  bantling,  which  must  be  sent  to  the 
parish  nurse,  instead  of  being  the  armed  Minerva 
which  was  expected  to  have  come  forth  from  the 
head  of  this  great  political  Jupiter!     Pitt  had 
replied :  "  As  to  the  hint^  which  had  been  to  kindly 
given  him,  to  resign,  it  was  not  broad  enough  fur 
him  to  take  it.     Even  if  the  present  bill  were  lost, 
he  should  not,  for  that,  consider  it  his  duty  to 
resign.     His  Majesty  had,  undoubtedly,  the  pre- 
rogative of  choosing  his  own  servants ;  and  it  was 
now  too  evident  that  the  wish  for  another  change 
of  ministers  had  a  great  effect  in  the  opposition  to 
the  present  measure.   Yet  he  was  a  little  surprised 
at  meeting  such  decided  opposition  from  many 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cordially 
uniting  for  such  a  length  of  time !  He  was  sur- 
prised that  a  noble  lord  (Temple)  and  hisipends, 
•who  once  were  so  partial  to  him  at  to  wj^  .M^hat  if 


he  were  once  admitted 


into  administration,  their 
fcafs  &r  the  pubiie  safety  wouM  be  eonsideniblf 
abtttedy!  should  now  consider  it  their  ^uty  to  with^' 
hold  their  seivicea  fiom  the  public,  on  account  6t 
thc(  eccclusion  of  a  gentleman  (Fox)  with  whowif 
th^  had;  been  ao  little  in  the  habit  of  emncidinK;'^ 
Mr.  T.  Grenville,  who  was  not  in  the  house  wheti 
thifl  passed,  had  thovght  it  proper  to  take  up  the 
subject  QO  (he  following  day.  He  waa  anxioua,  ht 
aaid,  to  vindicate  himadf,  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  moat  ckwely  connected,  from  the  imputation* 
of  ineonsistency  which  had  been  cast  upou  them 
by  hia  right  honourable  relation  (Pitt).  He  and 
hia  political  fiienda  had  never  taken  such  a  view  ot 
the  situation  of  the  country  as  to  suppose  that  th6 
aCGCsaion  of  any  one  individual,  whatever  hia  abi^ 
Uties,  would  be  BofBcient  to  work  out  the  salvatftm 
of  the  country.  They  had  thoaght>  and  they  eott^ 
tiAUftd  to  thmk».that,  in  the  ptesent  critieal'  times j 
a  broad  tad  «iitnprehenaive  adihinistration  ou^ht- 
to  have  been  formed ;  and,  for  his  part,  howeve'i* 
high  his  respect  for  the  talenta  of  his  right  honour^' 
able  lelatioii^  il  waa  with  pain  aud  regret  he  saw  hini 
in  the  .aituatioa  he  now  held.  Lord  Temple,  tod,^ 
«mphaticaMy  denied  that  he  had  ever  used  tlie  ts^ 
pressiop  which  Pitt  had'  attrilnited  to^  him-^denied' 
that,  vrithali  hia  retp«(t  for  ability,  be  ever  eduld* 
have  conceived  that  the  accession  of  one  indit^ual 
could  make  a  goMid  admmistrtttion  of  that  which  he 
had  so  long  opposed.  The  truth  was — aa  Wind^ 
ham  otnemt d-«*Mhat  Temple  had  used  the  worda, 
bat  there  ate  different  modes  of  consitruction 
adopted  in  different  cases.  Another  truth  was, 
that  tho  Grenviilca,  who  knew  that  ito  atrong 
miniatry  could  be  made  vnthout  PUt^  were  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  no  strong  ministry  could  ht 
mtade  wiihout  them.  And  their  opposition  being 
thrown  into  the  common  lot,  with  the  passionate 
resistance  of  Fox,  and  the  quieter  cavillings  of 
Addington,  proved  in  the  end  too  weighty  a 
burthen  for  the  son  of  Chatham  to  bear. 

But  little  other  business  of  any  importance  waa 
transacted  in  parliament  during  the  short  remainder 
of  this  session.  The  budget  had  been  discussed 
before  Pitt's  reinstatement.  The  total  sunpliea 
granted  were— for  the  navy  12,350,606/. — for  the 
army  12,993,625/.— for  the  militia  and  fencible 
corps  6,159,114/.— for  the  ordnance  3,737,091/. — 
for  miscellaneous  services  4,217,295/. — for  extra 
miscellaneous  services  (relating  solely  to  Ireland) 
2,500,000/.— -for  discharging  arrears  and  debts  on 
the  civil  list  591,842/. — for  an  additional  yearly 
sum,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Majesty's  household  60,000/.— or  a 
grand  whole  of  53,609,574/. !  To  raise  this  money 
recourse  was  had  to  new  taxes  and  duties,  to  loans 
aud  annuities,  and  to  three  lotteries.  The  King 
was  well  enough  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  prorogue  parliament  in  person  on  the  31st  of 
July.  The  Speaker,  in  presenting  some  bills  for 
.the  royal  assent,  delivered  an  address,  in  which, 
.^rinentioning  the  magnitude  of  the  gpintamade 
by  th^JBommonSy  and  their  proud  satis&ction  to 
^W  0  2 
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Bee  that  the  pennanent  debt  of  the  nation  was 
rapidly  diminishing^  at  the  same  time  that  the 
growing  piospcrity  of  the  country  was  strengthen- 
ing and  multiplying  all  its  resources,  he  said, 
"  Contemplating  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
the  character  and  the  means  of  our  enemy,  and 
the  possible  duration  of  the  contest,  although  we 
are  fearless  of  its  issue,  we  have  neyertheless 
deemed  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  deliberate  with 
unremitting  solicitude  upon  the  best  system  for 
our  military  defence ;  and  the  voluntary  spirit  of 
your  people,  seconding  the  views  of  parliament, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  animated  all  ranks  of  men 
with  an  active  desire  of  attaining  to  such  a  state  of 
discipline  in  arms  as  may  enable  them  successfully 
to  co-operate  with  your  Majesty's  regular   and 
veteran    forces.     Thus    formidably    armed    and 
powerfully  sustained,  we  trust  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  shall  victoriously  maintain  your 
majesty's  throne,  and  transmit,  unimpaired,  to 
our  descendants,  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  experienced  for 
the  practical  happiness  of  mankind ;  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  empire  will  long  outlast    the 
storms  which  have  overwhelmed  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  earnestly  hoping  that  other  nations, 
now  fallen,  may  witness  the  destruction  of  a  ty- 
ranny founded  on  fraud  and  violence,  and  cemented 
with  innocent  blood,  and  again  recover  their  an- 
cient power  and  independence,  as  the  best  gua- 
rantees for  the  future  welfare  and  tranquillity  of 
the   civilized  world."    The  king's  speech  con- 
tained still  plainer  allusions  to  the  new  coalition 
which  was  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Continent, 
but  which,  in  the  end,  was  precipitated  without 
any  proper  concert  among  the  sovereigns,   and 
without  any  high  principles  in  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  which,  therefore,  terminated 
in  fresh  loss,  humiliation,   and  disgrace.     The 
speech  said,  too,  that  Bonaparte  was  daily  aug- 
menting his  vast  preparations  for  invading  this 
country,  and  that  the  attempt  appeared  to  have 
been  delayed  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  addi- 
tional means  for  carrying  it  into  execution.    But 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  aided  by  the  voluntary 
zeal  and  native  courage  of  the  people,  which,  his 
majesty  doubted  not,  would,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  not  only  repel  the  danger  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  succeed  in  establishing,  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  the  security  of  this  country  on  a 
basis  never  to  be  shaken.    The  speech  concluded 
with  these  words — "  In  addition  to  this  first  and 
great  object,  I  entertain  the  animating  hope  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  successfiil  ex- 
ertions will  not  be  confined  within  ourselves ;  but 
that,  by  their  example  and  their  consequences,  they 
may  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  such  a  system 
in  Europe  as  may  rescue  it  from  the  precarious 
state  to  which  it  is  reduced ;  and  may  finally  raise 
an  efiectual  barrier  against  the  unbounded  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  which  threaten 


every  independent  nation  that  yet  remaius  on  the 
Continent." 

The  invasion,  as  we  know,  came  to  nothing, 
nor  was  the  continental  coalition  completed  this 
year.  But  the  coasts  of  France,  both  on  the  Me- 
diterranean and  on  the  ocean  and  its  channel, 
were  again  insulted  and  disturbed  by  British 
fleets  and  squadrons,  while,  in  the  more  remote 
seas,  other  colonies  belonging  to  her,  or  to  her 
dependency  the  Batavian  Republic,  were  captured. 
The  important  though  unhealthy  colony  of  Suri- 
nam was  taken,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  by  the 
forces  under  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Green  and 
Commodore  Hood,  which  had  been  collected  at 
Barbadoes  for  the  expedition,  some  short  time 
after  the  reduction  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
the  other  old  Dutch  colonies  in  1803.  Goree,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  lost  and  won  again.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  a  small  French  force,  which 
was  hugging  the  coast,  in  order  to  escape  the  quick 
sight  of  the  English  cruisers,  compelled  Colonel 
Frazer,  and  a  garrison  of  twenty-Jive  white  men, 
to  capitulate.  But  on  the  7th  of  March,  Captain 
Dixon,  of  the  'Inconstant'  frigate,  retook  the  island, 
and  made  the  French  captors  captives. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  reached 
Pondicherry,  and  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape 
from  that  roadstead,  finding  he  could  do  no  good 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  hoped  to  do  some  mischief  to 
the  English  by  picking  up  a  few  of  their  stray 
Indiamen.  He  had  captured  several  of  these  ships, 
and  had  plundered  the  English  factory  at  Bencoo- 
len,  when,  on  the  14th  of  February,  he  fell  in  with 
a  rich  fleet  of  East-Indiamen  and  country  ships 
that  were  coming  from  China,  and  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  straits  of  Malacca.  As  Linois  had 
with  him  a  ship  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a 
brig,  and  as  our  merchant  vessels  had  no  men-of- 
war  to  convoy  them,  he  made  quite  sure  of  an  easy 
swoop  and  of  an  immense  prize.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  Company's  ships  were  generally  armed  and 
well  officered  ;  and  Captain  (afterwards,  by  grace 
of  this  action)  Sir  N.  Dance,  who  was  acting  as 
commodore  to  the  fleet  of  traders,  was  both  an 
able  and  a  brave  sailor.  At  sunset,  Linois  was 
close  up  with  the  English  rear,  and  Dance  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  the  French 
hauled  to  windward;  and  the  India  ships  lay-to 
in  line  of  battle  all  night,  the  men  being  at  their 
quarters  and  ready  to  engage  at  any  moment.  At 
day-break  of  the  15th,  Dance  saw  his  enemy  lying- 
to,  about  three  miles  to  windward ;  and,  at  the 
sight,  he  gallantly  hoisted  his  colours,  and  offered 
him  battle,  if  he  chose  to  come  down.  Linois's 
ship  of  the  line  and  his  three  frigates  showed 
French  colours,  the  brig  Dutch  colours.  At  nine 
o'clock,  finding  that  the  French  would  not  come 
down.  Dance  formed  in  order  of  sailing,  and  steered 
his  course  under  an  easy  sail.  Linois  then  filled 
his  sails  and  edged  towards  him.  At  one  p.m.. 
Dance,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  proposing  to 
cut  off  his  rear,  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and  biear 
down  Qu  them,  and  engage  in  succession.    This  ma- 
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noeuvre  was  correctly  performed  by  three  of  the 
Indiamen ;  and  the  rest  stood  towards  Linois  under 
a  press  of  sail.  The  French  then  formed  in  very 
close  line,  and  opened  their  fire  on  Dance's  head- 
most ships,  which  did  not  return  their  fire  until 
they  got  to  closer  quarters.  The  •  Royal  George* 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  action,  getting  very  near  the 
enemy,  engaging  for  about  forty  minuted,  and 
firing  eight  or  nine  broadsides.  She  was  ably 
seconded,  as  they  came  up,  by  the  '  Ganges,'  *  Earl 
Camden,'  •  Warley,'  and  •  Alfred  ;'  the  '  Ganges ' 
being  in  action  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  firing 
seven  or  eight  broadsides ;  the  '  Earl  Camden' 
being  in  action  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the 
two  other  named  ships  about  a  quarter  of  an  hout. 
Before  any  more  of  the  Indiamen  could  come  up 
and  engage,  the  enemy  hauled  their  wind,  and 
stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all  the  sail  they 
could  set.  At  two  p.m..  Dance  made  the  signal 
for  a  general  chace,  and  pursued  Linois  until  four 
P.M. ;  when,  considering  the  immense  property  at 
stake,  and  fearing  that  a  longer  pursuit  would 
carry  him  too  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  gallant  commodore  of  this  well-con- 
ducted merchant  fleet  made  the  signal  to  tack; 
and,  the  signal  being  well  obeyed,  by  eight  in  the 
evening  they  all  anchored  safely  in  a  situation  to 
enter  the  Strait  the  next  morning.  Nothing  more 
was  seen  of  Linois,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  bad  run  away  through  fear  of  being  sur- 
rounded. The  *  Royal  George'  had  one  man  killed, 
and  another  wounded,  many  shot  in  her  hull,  and 


more  in  her  sails.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  in  any  of 
the  other  ships:   only  a  few   shots  touched   the 

•  Ganges'  and  *  Earl  Camden  ;'  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  but  ill  directed,  his  shot  either 
falling  short  or  passing  over  head.  Dance  ren- 
dered a  proper  tribute  to  the  captains  and  crews, 
who  had  not  been  trained  to  fight,  and  whose 
ships,  after  all,  were  indifferently  armed,  and,  like 
all  merchant  vessels,  in  very  imperfect  fighting 
order.*  "  Captain  Timms,"  said  Dance,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  "  carried  the  *  Royal 
George'  into  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
In  justice  to  my  brother  communders,  I  must  state, 
that  every  ship  was  cleared  and  prepared  for  ac- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  had  communication  with  almost  all 
of  them  during  the  two  days  we  were  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  I  found  them  unanimous  in  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  defend  the  valuable  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  their  charge  to  the  last  extremity, 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  successful  event  of 

*  Of  the  French  men-oT-war,  Linois's  »hip  carried  84  gnm,  tb« 

•  Belle  Poule'  and  •  Semillante*  were  hea\7  frijrates,  the  *  Bercoau* 
carried  82  1<>"9  eights,  and  two  En){lish  twe'lve-poiinder  carronadcs, 
nnd  the  large  Dutch  brig  hnd  18  guns;  but  a  still  greater  ndvnuta^e 
on  this  side  was  the  oerrect  war-trim  of  t>ie  shiin.  Of  the  Indi.imen 
and  country  ships  (the  latter  being  inferior  to  tne  form»'r)  there  were 
sixteen  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle,  nnd  they  carried  from  30  tii  3fi 
guns  each.  Some  of  them  carried  upon  the  main-deck  26  medium 
eighteen  pounders,  or  "  Ciirronades,"  weighing  about  28  cwt.,  and  of 
very  little  u^e :  f;un.^  of  this  description,  indeed,  have  long  since  been 
exploded.  Ten  18- pounder  corronadeson  the  quurter-deck  made  up  the 
36  guns.  Others  of  the  shi^s.  and  those  among  the  largest,  mountad 
long  18  and  6  pounders.  No  one  of  the  crews,  «e  believe,  exceeded 
140  men,  and  that  number  included  Cluneee,  Lascare,  &c.  Moreover. 
in  fitting  the  ships,  so  much  more  attention  had  beeu  paid  to  stowage 
than  to  the  means  of  attack  and  defence,  that  one  nnd  sometimes  two 
butts  of  water  were  lashed  between  the  guns,  and  the  decks  in  general 
greatly  lumbered.-— Jani«f. 
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their  exertions ;  and  this  spirit  was  fully  seconded 
by  the  gallatrt  ardotlr  of  all  bttr  ofEcert  ihd  ishi^'; 
companies."  According  to  the  calmest,  "thfeindtrt* 
correct,  and  best  of  our  naval  hist6ria:iii,  "^e 
promptitude  and  firmness  of  Commodbni  l)ance^ 
and  his  brave  associates  wndoubtediy  savfed  l^om' 
capttire  a  rich  and  Valuable  "fteet  I'He  sBghtest 
indecision  in  him  or  them  Vould  hate  encoilragfed 
the  French  admiral  to  persevere  in'his  attack;  and; 
had  he  done  so,  no  efforts,  however  gallant  and 
jndfcious,  could  have  prevented  a  part  of  the  fleet 
at  least  from  falling  into  his  hands."*  In  this  case 
merit  was  properly  rewarded,  and  thereby  an  in- 
centive was  given  to  other  seamen  not  in  the  na- 
tional service.  The  commanders,  officers,  and 
crews  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  East  India 
Company;  Dance  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  khig;  and  ainongthe  stmis  of  money 
vbted  to  him  were  5000/.  by  ttife  Bombay  Iii-" 
surtbcc  Company.''  Olh^r  liberkliium^  t^fehe  gW^n- 
to  hiWf  Afad  to  the  officers*  ahd  crews  *by  (hfe  (joth- 
mittee  of  the  "  Patriotic  Tond.**  Jhis  most'u&efilir 
inirJtution,  which  m  many  re«iJ6ctts  m<erit^  itis 
nkme",  fiind  w'hich  gave  an  admir«ible  irfipulse  tb' 
s^iloi*s  in' the  merchant  service,  who^  in  case  of 
woiind*  And  Kite  <jf' limbs,  could  iiot  look  to 
governmfcrti  for'-reWards  or  pensions, 'originated  at 
a  meeting  bf  the  unbscribers  to  Lloyd's  Coflbe- 
hmiae,  hM  on  tbe  20^h  of  July;  1803,  Brook 
Wats6n,  Ehq.  in  the  chatr.  The  object  of  the  in- 
stilutibn  was  well,  and  even  eloquently,  Explained 
in'the  sfecohd  and  third  resolutions  i—^II.  **That, 
to  give  more  effect  and  energy  to  the  meai^ures 
adopted  'bv  government  for  the  defence  of  oUr  Kber-, 
ties,  our  lives,  and  property*— to  add  weight  to 
those  personal  exertions  ^e  are  allreacfily  disposed 
to  conA-ibute,  it  behoves  us  to  bold  out  every 
enc6Urfligemeht  td  our  fellow-subjects  who  may  be,' 
in  anyway,  instrumental  in  repelling  or  itonoying 
our  implacable  foe;  and  to  prove  to  ijiete  that  v^e 
ari  ready  to  drain  bofti  our  purses  and  our  veins 
in  the  great  cause  which  imperiously  calls  on  us  to 
unite  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  with  the 
strongest  efforts  of  zealous  exertion. — III.  That,  to 
animate  the  efforts  of  our  defenders,  by  sea  and 
land,  it  is  expedient  to  raise,  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  community  at  large,  a  suitable  fund  for  their 
comfort  and  relief— for  the  purpose  of  assuaging 
their  wounds,  or  palliating,  in  some  degree,  the 
more  weighty  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  limbs— of 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
—of  smoothing  the  brow  of  sorrow  for  the  fall  of 
their  dearest  relatives,  the  props  of  unhappy  in- 
digence or  helpless  age — and  of  granting  pecuniary 
rewards,  or  honourable  badges  of  distinction,  for 
Buccessfbl  exertions  of  valour  or  merit."  The 
large  funds  that  were  presently  raised  were  not 
left  idle  for  want  of  merit  to  recompense.  The 
seamen  in  our  privateers  and  common  trading 
vessels  began,  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity 
offered,  to  vie  with  the  heroes  of  the  national  navy'; 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  this  long  war,  the 

*  JaniM,  NaTtil  HlMiry  of  Gnat  Britain. ; 
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heart  aad  hope  of  many  a  brave  man  was  kept  up 
in  ttte  hour  of  danger  by  die  Patriotic  Funo,  and 
try  Ae  reflection  that,  if  he  were  maimed  or 
crippled  for  life,  he  would  not  be  left  to  beg  Ms 
bread,  or  if  he  were  killed,  and  had  a  wife  and 
cWldren,  they  wotild  not  be  left  in  utter  destitution. 
lii  the  autumn,  after  various  attempts  to  destroy 
the  French  flotillas  in  their  own  harbours  had 
faffed,  Admmil  Lord  Keith  was  commanded  to 
make  an  experiment  with  tbe  absurd  and  not  very 
honourable  invention,  the  catamaran  flotilla.  This 
invention,  or  reproduction  (for  tbe  plan  was  not 
altogether  new),*  had  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 

•  Daring  the  American  reyolutionarv  war»  wh«n  the  Americaiu 
wfte  «o  v^'  weak  la  ttfipptupTi  one  BaihneU  had  invented  a  timUar 
nia«hi}»e.  and  htA  nade  jieruai  tuR««cai»«f\|l  nUtfm^  to  cataiBvaiito* 
our  men-of-war.  After  his  lime  t^ie  idea  had  been  taken  np  btr  Ro- 
bati  Fuli6a,  aa  AweTican  engtneA  and  t>t>oi^ci(»i',  who  pretended  a 
plf  ilanthropic  an^u^y  V9^  put  an  eqd  \vy  this  meant  to  th«  knnon  of 
maritime  war,  and  to  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  seas  by  British 
sMpt«  but  vko  in  taality  was  <(Miiy!aiizioifi«  tbonaka  money  by  it>  bv 
oo;niDuoica}ing  the^mtt  to  the  biichcat  falOflfir-  The  merito  wliiab 
Fnttdii  Allercardt  disiflaved  in  np^uying  thfe  power  of  steam  to  navi- 
gsfNonbavv  Boiiiiil;  t»  do  ^h  the  oieKUm  of  hU  phUanlbta^y.  or 
hoDMvr,  or'disintf restedness ;  nor  do  his  scientiflc  merits  ever  appear 
to  hato  ttiifoded  any  new  principle,  or  eren  one  original  idea :  they 
eoasM|i^1iinexeW  in «  bt«irt«s»Hke peiaevesanoa.  Jn  Uio ftnt  imtonw 
FnTtuu  offered  his  catamaran  ok  turpedo  tu  the  Frvnch  Directory,  those 
viHai<ltos,  philaittlinifpir,  and -wtiMiatinff  atateamen;  hnithtfy  rerused 
it :  ha  tlieu  iMrbt  fivm  Pwis  into  Holland,  «nd  oOsfad  iW  *'  for  a  09m 
sidefatioif/*  to  the  Putcli  f^vemment;  but  tliey  would  have  nothing 
to  my  to  hl»>.  Whm  Bonaparta  Useanis  Tint  Oooaul,  sttd  was 
tranipUpg  out  with  hit  iron  heal  the  UtUe  life  thai  was  left  19  th^ 
FrdlUft  T^pubilc,  thia  Atnerican  retmbUean  did  not  hesitate  to  oner 
his  sabmariae  ioleraid  machiae  t«  him»  Boaapartab  who  afkanatfda^ 
put  into  manifestoes  and  Mouiieuts  a  vaat  deal  of  virtnons  declama- 
tkin  agaioat  Aiglaad  for  emplojina  ao  mnrderooa  and  so  dishcnaour' 
abla  a  meant  «r  war,  eanfeht  at  i^e  pvojetAor's  idea  at  once,  and 
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dron.Bnt  PuUon  did  nodiing,  and  1m  was -very  soon  told  tliwt  t^  " 
Ffaneh  Kovennnent  had  no  Atrther  ovcasion  tor  hfs  servien.  Hb 
saMra.  or  his  worthy  friend.  MlOfWHdtiaea.  aad  bie^nipher.  Quithil. 
ladar  Calden,  of  New  York,  savsibr  him,  that  his  failure  at  Brest 
waa  owlttK  ^  1^*  pervetsity  of  the  BngHsh  siiips  in  not  comin^t  near 
enavfth  or  standfaK  still  enough.  *•  Thro«q(h  (he  whole  aeaatm  of 
1801,"  savsCadwallader  Golden,  •«did  Mr.  Vnlton  wahA  the  Eaglirft 
ships  off  ilrestt  bnt,  though  some  of  them  diUv  approached,  yet  uona 
caaw  so  vear  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  efftiet  of  his  attempts.  In  one 
inslaaee  he  cane  near  a  British  T4.  bat  she  dianged  her  positiOB  tost 
in  Mm*  lo  save  herself  ftim  being  blown  into  th«  air."  Tha 'wicked 
ships  I  as  pervene  wew  they  as  the  sparrows  that  will  not  permit  the 
Jueenila  experhneataHst  to  put  baH  upon  their  uils  1  Before  going  to 
the  great  nmubUcan  Goshen  of  Vtance  he  had  resided  (chiefly  in  the 
house  of  his  eountryman  Benjamin  WcM,  the  historical  painter)  in 
England ;  he  had  lived  (br  some  thne  in  Birmingham,  had  Uken  ont 
patents  for  various  pieces  of  BMrliinery.  had  been  allowed  access  to 
our  maaafaetories  and  arsenals,  and  had  been  treated  with  as  much, 
or  probably  with  a  great  deal  more,  kindness  than  a  aatire  Aoame^d- 
pr^ett  would  then  Imve  met  with.  Though  these  circnmstanoes  had 
not  prevented  his  attempting  to  sell  to  France  the  secret  which  waa 
to  dertroy  us,  upon  finding  his  services  dispensed  with  there,  ha  set 
on  foot  negotiations  for  selling  the  same  secret  to  the  English  govera- 
nvrat.  In  order  thnt  they  might  blow  up  the  French.  He  had  been 
acquainted  with  that  hair-biaiaed  nobleman  Earl  Stanhope,  who  waa 
even  a  greater  experimentalise  in  physics  than  in  politics,  and  over 
whom,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  mystery  and  iMtadox  never  failed  lo 
threw  a  spell.  Stanhope  spoke  with  awful  solemnity  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords  about  thb  grand  and  terrific  plan ;  and  at  his  invitaUon  or  en- 
cooragement  the  American  Archimedes  came  over  onoe  more  to 
London,  and  there  anceeeded  in  inocnhiting  some  of  our  statesmen 
with  the  great  belief.  On  the  failure  of  his  first  machine  he  invented 
another  one,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  submarine  boat 
witli  a  self-moving  power;  but  one  experiment  had  brought  derision 
enough  npon  our  ministry.  Fulton  himself  allows  that  Lord  Mel> 
ville  hsd  ooodemnad  the  torpedo  or  catamaran  without  a  moment's 
ounaideration.  In  the  first  letter  he  addressed  to  Melville  he  de- 
scribed Bonaparte,  ftom  whose  service  he  liad  so  recently  been  tamed 
out,  aa  a  tyrant  who  had  set  himself  above  all  law,  as  a  wild  beaat 
nurestrained  by  any  law,  and  that  ouglit  to  be  hunted  down  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  Yet  six  years  after  the  data  of  this  letter  to  the 
English  minister.  Fnlton,  who  had  Tetnrned  to  America,  considering 
that  his  services  were  not  sufficiently  remunerated  in  hia  own  country, 
aad  that  Fraaca  afforded  the  prospect  of  the  best  market,  offered  his 
"  torpedo  system"  improved  tu  "  the  tyrant"  and  **  wild  beast,"  and  In 
a  letter  addremed  to  President  Madison,  who  made  himself  an  instru- 
ment to  Frendi  ambitfon.  he  earuestly  laoommended  tiiat  he.  the  said 
Preaidentof  the  United  illatea,  should  reoommend  his  improved  ma- 
china  to  the  Bnparer  of  France,  who  would  then  have  "a  noble  opportu- 
nity to  ddisplay  a  ai^^aaaiiM^  qf  sea/,  a  goodMit  itfkMttif  wliich  would 
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dtn^ton  admiui3tratioi),  who  had  approved  of  it, 
and  bad  left  it  to  Pitt  imd  Melville  as  aa  ojQEci4. 
lewLcy.  Lord  St  Vincent,  the  first  lord  of  the. 
admiralty  under  the  Addington  adinini8tration»  ap- 
pears,^ however,  to  have  set  liia  face  against  tma 
inglorious  mode  of  warfare;  feeling,  as  every 
British  officer  ought  to  have  felt,  that,  setting  aside 
the  intent,  such  devices  were  for  the  weak,  and 
not  for  the  strong.  The  parties  who  ranged  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  Pitt's  reconstructed  minis- 
try had  urged  on  him  the  e&jperiment.  The  in- 
vention or  reproduction  consisted  of  a  coffer  of 
about  twenty-one  feet  long  and  three  and  a  quarter 
broad,  resembling  in  outward  appearance  a  log  of 
mahogany,  except  that  its  two  extremities  were 
cut  into  a  wedge  shape.  Inside  it  waa  lined  witli 
lead,  outside  it  had  a  coating  of  canvas  payed  over 
with  hot  pitch.  It  was  stuffed  full  of  gunpowder 
(about  forty  barrels  being  considered  a  proper 
stuffing),  and  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  powder 
there  was  a  piece  of  machinery  or  clock-work,  the 
mainspring  of  which^  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg, 
placed  transversely  on  the  Ud  of  the  infernal  coffer 
or  coffin,  would,  in  from  six  to  ten  tninutes,  draw 
or  strike  the  trigger  of  a  lock,  aud  explode  the 
whole.  As  the  weight  of  the  gunpowder,  clock- 
work, Sec.  would  just  keep  the  lid  or  deck  of  the 

add  liutni  to  bis  gml  wtioiu.  and  teoure  to  him  the  admisatioa  ot 
the  civilJMd  world."  Boih  Umm  dUMiimeata  ai»  priaied  by  hi»  ad- 
mirioK.  entluwiaaOc  biogra|iljier.  Thay  am  ilaeiaive  aa  to  tiia  chafa«- 
tar  or  Sobort  FDltoii,aiid  tha  moral  dkoriminaAioa  of  UdwaUadaf 
CoUen.—ArL  ia  Qmart.  J?».,  KW.  XlX.,m  *  Tka  L^fe  of  lUbert  FMt- 
Urn,    Bjf  hufriead  CadwaUadtr  J>.  Coidm,  4v.   AVw  K>r*,  ISl?/ 

It  i«  aaid  that  Falto».  aomo  lina  ia  the  year  1801.  whaa  Uie  Aiat 
at^e^Uad  army  of  Eoirla«d  waa  ooUactod  am  tiw  Fieaeh  ooaiC  and 
when  Ibe  ootois  of  tho  tribiiiMie  were  wisluo«  "  only  for  a  Imt  wind 
and  thlrty-Mx  hours."  pmeaftad  MmutU  to  Bonaiiarte  (  told  Urn  thai 
fait  could  waft  hia  army  o>er  Iht  ChanBel  ia  the  teelh  of  aay  wiiad, 
and  ia  q>U«  of  lide  luid  atorm ;  and,  in  abort,  Uid  bcfow  )um  the 
whole  art  Aod  mystarv  of  Svkah  NAViavTioH ;  aod  it  ia  added  Uiat 
FgJUon's  plaa  with  ditolU  waa  submitted  by  the  Fif»t  Couaul  to* 
oommtsaioo  o^  hia  Joaaat,  who  reported  upon  it  that  it  waa  suiaaaiy 
and  impractifaUe,  aad  tlius  by  their  foUy  nud  enncait  Oeprived  Uooa- 
parte  of  a  eerlaia  meaoa  ot  mvading  aad  couquerioK  tlua  ouuntry. 
But  the  story  ia  open  to  manv  doobta.  aud  the  ooaBluaiou  dcawn  firum 
k,  Uiough  meaat  to  be  s|rikia«,  ia  abauid.  Five  or  ux,  y««ra  after 
thb  period  Fulton's  pcneTeraoce  led  to  the  oonatruotion  of  a  straa-' 
boat  at  New  York,  ia  whieh  «he  ooatiivaocea  of  a  aoore  of  precadin^ 
exnerimeotalista  were  resorted  to,  and  is  which  there  waa  little  oc 
nothioK  of  his  own  iaYeutioo;  but  it  doea  not  appeu  that  he  had 
aeriooaly  taken  «p  the  subject  in  1801,  which  was  the  yaar  he  waa 
employed  watching  the  British  ships  off  Brest;  and  in  180^  when 
he,  in  eoBJuncOou  with  Mr.  Uviagstone.  made  some  experimt^iita  on 
the  Seine,  the  lesolt  waa  very  incomplete  and  unsatiaTMctory.  It  waa 
therefore  not  vorylikely  that  Fulton  h«i  done  in  1801  what  lie  qould 
not  do  la  1803.  For  the  story  to  have  aoy  point  at  all.  Fulton  ought 
to  have  been  the  oiixiaal  inventor  of  the  meana  of  arpiyiog  steem  to 
naTiieatioo.  or,  if  not  the  inventor,  nt  least  the  sole  deposilory  of  the 
But  all  thai  he  knew  he  had  learned  in  Gnat  BritaMi,  where 
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■ecret. 

ha  had  seen  the  ekperimeuis  which  Symington  had  comaiauoadeii 

ihe  Forth  and  Clyde  CaaaL    But  Ions  before  Symin 

verimenu  liad  been  made,  not  only  in  England,  but  s        .^ 

In  1778  trials  were  made  on  a  Large  »cale  at  Baumelesr  Dames  by  tbs 


Symington'*  time  ex* 
but  even  ia  Fcanee* 

imehwl 

Korquis  de  Jonfiroi,  who  sahsequeutly,  in  1781,  tried  a  steam»boat 
of  cuasiderable  dimeoatons  upon  the  river  Saone  at  I^oos.  This 
weseul  had  a  single  paddle-wheel  on  each  side,  and  the  machinery  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  constructed  with  much  skill,  although  it  was  dell- 
cUmt  in  strength.  The  storma  of  the  R«volution  intairupted  tha 
Ma^uis*s  nxperimrnts,  and  drove  him  from  hk  country.  When  tbe 
Morquia  returned  to  France  about  1796  he  found  that  M.dea  Blancs, 
a  watohnrnker  of  Trevonz,  had  tnken  out  a  patent  for  a  steiun-veaiel« 
which  appeaia  to  have  been  nothing  bat  a  copy  of  the  boat  and  om- 
ehinery  which  he  had  himtalf  tried  years  before  on  the  Saonoi.  The 
watchmaker,  who  cunkinned  making  eaperimeaU  for  some  yeara^  waa 
modi  more  Ukdy  than  Fulton  to  have  pmatnied,  and  at  an  e«rUer 
data  than  1801,  to  the  French  govammeat  the  steara-Davi^iaMoa  plan* 
with  the  sdvaatages  to  be  dmvcd  f^om  it  when  the  plan  should  be 
perfected.  Bat  in  fact  the  plan  waa  netverfoctedanil  available  uota 
1806,  and  in  1801  there  weae  aooisa  of  English  engineers,  and  many 
American  and  French  engineem,  who  knew  aa  muen  as  FuHon  «Mald 
know ;  and  any  snoeessful  imfnawment  in  France  would  have  huen 
known  in  England  in  apito  of  the  war,  and  for  every  ton  ateam-shipf 
the  British  government  would  have  been  able  to  turn  out  a  hundred. 


cqrfer^reTf  vith  the  water's  edge,  it  was  calculated 
'  tt^  th^  coiahustian  would  ta.kie  plage  under  watqr. 
I  ajilid  that,  the  catamaran,  hy  being  towed  or  driven 
i  (It  ha4'nQ  viast  or  fail,  and  the  weight  of  a  single, 
powder-TOojikey  would  have  sunk  it  too  low  in  the 
water)  right  vnder  an  enein3*'s  ship,  would  cleave 
tQ  it  Uke  a  torpedo  or  a  barnacle,  until  it  blew  into 
the  air  with  every  soul  on  board.  In  order  |hat 
the  embrace  might  be  the  surer  and  the  closer,  at 
one  of  the  wedge  ends  there  was. a  hoe  with  a  sort 
of  grappling-iron  at  its  extremity,  kept  afloat  by 
pieces  of  cork»  and  intended  to  hook  itself  to  the 
cable  of  the  ship  to  be  destroyed,  and  awing  tbe 
coffer  dose  alongside.t  It  waa  in  vain  tbat  the 
oificenB  sneered  at  ^d  the  sailors  damned  ai  these 
ugly  coffin;  patriots  and  philoaQplMsrs  in  both 
houses  of  parliament  had  mysteriously  recom-< 
mended,  the  great  e^peiip^nt,  and  the  orders,  of 
govemmeut  (or.  thqir  use  w^m.  peremptory.  The 
appearance  pf^bput  15Q  Fxencb  gm^boats,  prames, 
and  floatix^-battjeries,  xiaoored  ii^  a  4ouble  line  out- 
side the  pier  of  Boulogne,  offered  th^best  of  op- 
portupities  for  trying  the  ep'ect  of  these  boasted 
machines.  Aud  aq^irdi^g^y  on  tl)e  piompg.  pf 
the  i/»t  •f  October  Adq^irsi  Lord,  JJCeith  made  his. 
.pneparations^  anpbo^ng;  near,  aivore  with  tbr^e  line* 
of-battT^  A^pa  lai^d  several  frigates,  to  cover, ^r. 
co-opejat^  in  the  operations  of  the  bomb-ships, 
fire-alupS}  and  the  cftamarans,  which  lasti  were  Of  • 
do  the  opus  magni^m.  On  the  folLoiyingdi^y  four 
large  fire-ships  w^re  towed  r  jght  among  the  Frenchr 
gi^bo^t^^  they  exploded  with  an  awful  noisevajpd  , 
created  a  great  alarm  not  only  in  the  French 
flotilla,  hut  also  in  the  shore  batteries,  ^nd  among 
vast  bodies  of  trpc^s  th^t  were  stationed  along  the 
coast  ^ith  numerous  field-pieces ;  but  the  French 
wereqtuit  far  the  momentary  fear,  tbe  four  fire- 
ships  only  wounding  some  balf-do?ea  of  men^and 
bFo.wiug  up  nothing  hut  themselves.  But  the. 
catamarans,  of  which  four  or  five,  were  exploded, 
would  have  done  still  less  than  the  j&rerships,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  an  unexpected  accident.  An 
Enghsh  |bont^  having  just  done  towinga  e^tamaran^ 
was  abapdoaed  by  hen  crew,  but  left  with  a  sail 
-up,  A  beavily-^med  launch  made  a  rush  at  Ibe 
abandoned  ;bgat,  and  twenty-seven  French,  soldiers 
and  saUors  presently  leaped  ijUo  it.  Bat  scarcely 
h«^d  th^iie  soldiers  and  sailors  cleared  off  with  their 
prise,  ere  thpjr,  heavily-armed  .laui;ich  lan  ibul^of 
the  catamaxai^,  and  was  instautly  blown  ijato  the 
air.  with  the  loss  of  her.  remaining  crew»  consisting 
of  her  commander  ajid  thirteen  soldiers  and  sailors. 
In  £he  whole  affair,  which  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in.  the  evening  of  tbe  2ad  of  October  till  iour 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  liad  only  four- 
teen killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  the  English 
had  not  a  single  man  hurt — so  that,  bui  for  the 
gunpowder  consumed,  the  absurdity  of  the  expe- 
riment might  have  ended  in  a  hearty  laugh  on  our 
side.  ^  And,  as  it.  was,  loud  was  the  laugh  and 
enduring  was  the  derision  elicited  by  this  catamaran 
expedition  f     Tt^e  Admiralty  which  had  ordered 
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the  experiment  got  the  name  of  the  ^'  Catamaran 
Admiralty  ;*'  although,  in  strict  fairneas,  the  de- 
Bignation  ought  rather  to  have  been  applied  to 
their  predecessors. 

In  declaring  war  against  France,  the  British  go- 
vernment had  included  Holland,  but  had  not  in- 
cluded Spain,  which  country,  although  not  actually 
occupied  by  French  arms,  was  almost  as  much 
under  French  influence  and  dictation  as  was  the  so- 
styled  Batavian  Republic.  Intelligence  having  been 
received  in  London  that  an  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Fenrol,  that  a  considerable 
Spanish  force  was  already  collected  there,  and  that 
French  troops  were  expected  to  join  them,  the  Ad- 
miralty immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  to  cruise 
off  Cadiz,  to  intercept  and  capture  four  Spanish 
frigates  known  to  be  bound  to  that  port  from  Monte 
Video,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  specie  on 
board.  The  commodore  of  this  squadron  was 
Captain  Graham  Moore,  the  amiable  and  gallant 
brother  of  General  Sir  John  Moore ;  he  carried  his 
flag  in  the  '  Indefatigable/  44-gun  frigate,  and  was 
accompanied  only  by  three  other  lighter  frigates. 
On  the  5th  of  October  the  four  British  frigates  dis- 
covered near  Cape  Santa  Maria  the  four  expected 
Spanish  frigates,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Don  Josti  Bustamente,  and  which  were  carrying 
all  sail  to  get  into  Cadiz  Bay,  now  so  near  at  hand. 
Afcer  ineflectually  hailing  the  Spaniards  to  shorten 
sail.  Captain  Moore  fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-foot 
of  the  foremost  frigate,  which  carried  the  rear-ad- 
miral's flag,  and  which  then  took  in  sail.  A  lieu- 
tenant was  forthwith  dispatched  by  Moore  to  in- 
form the  Spanish  commander  that  his  orders  were 
to  detain  the  squadron,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
execute  those  orders  without  bloodshed.    The  boat 


with  the  lieutenant  not  returning  so  soon  as  was 
expected,  Moore  made  a  signal  for  her,  and  fired 
another  shot  a-head  of  Bustamente*s  frigate.  The 
lieutenant  having  at  length  returned  with  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  Moore  fired  a  third  shot  a-head 
of  the  *  Medea,*  and  bore  down  close  upon  her 
weather-bow,  being  followed  by  his  other  frigate. 
As  they  drew  near,  the  *■  Mercedes'  fired  into  the 
*'  Amphion ;'   and  a  few  seconds   afterwards  the 

*  Medea'  opened  her  fire  upon  the  *  Indefatigable.* 
Moore  then  made  the  signal  for  close  battle ;  and 
it  commenced  on  the  English  side  with  uncommon 
animation.  In  nine  minutes  the  '  Mercedes*  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  ck)se  alongside  her 
antagonist  the  ^  Amphion.'  In  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  *  La  Fama'  struck  her  colours ;  but,  as 
soon  as  her  antagonist,  the  *  Medusa,*  ceased  her 
fire,  she  re-hoisted  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
off.  The  ^  Medusa '  followed  her,  firing  heavily  as 
she  went,  and  they  both  fell  away  to  leeward.    The 

*  Amphion,'  which  had  sent  her  opponent  into  the 
air,  and  the  money  she  carried  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  now  ranged  up  on  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  *  Medea;'  and  upon  this  Don  Jo«^, 
who  had  already  sustained  for  seventeen  minutes 
the  terrible  broadsides  of  the  '  Indefatigable,' 
hauled  down  his  colours  and  surrendered.  Five 
minutes  after  this  the  *  Clara'  struck  to  the  *  Lively ;' 
and  then  the  '  Lively,'  being  an  admirable  sailer, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  <  La  Fama.'  After  a  smart 
but  short  run,  finding  that  the  bow  guns  of  the 
^  Lively*  were  reaching  her,  and  that  the  *  Medusa' 
was  closing  upon  her,  *  La  Fama'  also  struck. 
Out  of  the  Spanish  ship  that  blew  up,  only  the 
second  captain  and  about  forty  men  were  saved : 
tbe  *  Medea'  had  two  men  killed  and  ten  wounded; 
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the  '  Clara,'  seven  killed  and  twenty  wounded ; 

*  La  Fama/  eleven  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  did  not  exceed,  al- 
together, two  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  hut  a 
Yery  trifling  damage  was  sustained  in  hulls,  masts, 
or  rigging.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured 
netted  very  little  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  and 
this  was  considered  as  so  much  kept  from  the  ex- 
chequer of  Bonaparte.  A  deep  domestic  tragedy 
cast  an  additional  cloud  over  this  very  questionable 
proceeding.     Captain  Alvear  had  embarked  in  the 

*  Mercedes,'  carrying  with  him  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  and  dye  grown-up  sons,  and  a  fortune 
estimated  at  about  30,000/.  sterling,  the  gradual 
savings  of  thirty  years'  toil  in  South  America. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  battle  began,  Alvear 
and  his  eldest  son  went  on  board  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral's frigate;  and  from  its  deck  they  witnessed 
the  awful  explosion  of  the  *  Mercedes,'  with  the 
destruction  not  only  of  their  fortune,  but  of  all  who 
were  dearest  to  them.  The  British  government 
restored  to  Captain  Alvear,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  three  cargoes,  the  30,000/.  which  he  had  lost, 
but  they  could  not  bid  the  ocean  restore  its  dead. 
Those  who  concurred  in  the  expediency  doubted 
the  right  of  detaining  these  ships ;  and  even  those 
who  defended  the  legality  of  the  act  could  not  help 
casting  severe  censure  on  the  English  admiralty  for 
not  having  sent-^instead  of  a  force  very  little  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  Spaniards—such  a  for- 
midable force  as  would  have  allowed  Bustamente 
to  submit  at  once,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
without  an  impeachment  of  his  honour.  The  whole 
transaction  could  not  but  produce  a  moral  effect 
very  unfavourable  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  It  created  a  great  stir  at  Madrid,  where 
a  partv  decidedly  hostile  to  Bonaparte  had  previ- 
ously oeen  forming  and  gathering  some  strength. 
On  the  27  th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  to 
make  reprisals  on  English  property ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  December  the  King  of  Spain  put  forth  his  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Thus  a 
tiew  excitement  was  produced  which  tended  to  make 
the  Spaniards  rather  indifferent  to  the  state  crimes, 
and  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  the  First 
Consul  and  Emperor  of  the  French  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  present  year. 

In  spite  of  the  revelations,  representations,  and 
arguments  of  Fouch^,  Bonaparte  continued  to  en- 
tertain a  much  greater  hatred  and  dread  of  the 
Jacobins  atid  Republicans  than  of  the  Bourbon 
Royalists.  FouchtS  told  him  that  the  air  was  full 
of  daggers,  yet  he  persisted  in  believing  that  it  was 
only  the  rabid  Jacobin  faction  that  would  use  these 
daggers  against  him.  He  knew  he  had  converted 
nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  by 
arguments  addressed  to  their  own  interest  and  ag- 
grandisement;  he  saw  daily  the  men  who  had 
made  Republican  constitutions  and  declarations  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  manifestoes  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  forms  of  oaths  against  all  monarchic 
government,  takmg  his  pay,  crbging  at  his  feet,  and 
writing  his  praise ;  but  he  felt  that  there  were  9%Sl 
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some  fanatics  whom  he  could  neither  buy  nor  reach ; 
and  now  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  slavery 
in  which  he  held  the  press,  a  republican  article 
would  appear,  and  produce,  in  some  of  the  corners 
and  by-places  of  France,  an  impression  and  a 
sympathy  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  was  not  altogether  extinct  Hence 
the  journals  were  placed  under  still  greater  restric- 
tions ;  and  hence,  in  September,  1803,  a  Senatus 
Consultum  had  been  issued,  which,  **in  order," 
as  it  stated,  "  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press," 
forbade  any  bookseller  to  publish  any  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  work  whatever,  until  he  had  previously 
submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  censors  or  commission 
of  revision.  The  nocturnal  arrests,  and  the  mys- 
terious deportations  to  lonely  fortresses  on  the  re- 
mote sea-coasts,  or  among  the  Jura  mountains,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  had  continued  to  increase 
all  through  the  year  1803 ;  but  the  Consular  Reign 
of  Terror,  as  it  is  called,  was  principally  confined  to 
the  period  which  intervened  between  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year  and  the  month  of  April,  1804. 
The  prisons  of  Paris,  and  particularly  the  Temple, 
were  crammed  with  state  or  political  prisoners ; 
and  the  practice  which  had  been  so  prevalent 
under  the  Jacobin  Reign  of  Terror,  namely,  that 
of  employing  moutons,  or  spies,  committed  as  pri- 
soners, in  order  to  worm  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  real  captives,  was  revived,  and  re- 
invigorated  to  a  most  monstrous  extent  From 
time  to  time  a  victim  was  dragged  from  his  prison 
before  a  military  commission  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
whose  sittings,  like  those  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal of  1193,  were  permanent;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  short  paragraph  in  the  ^  Moni- 
teur'  told  the  people  of  Paris  that  such  or  such  an 
enemy  to  the  country  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
fusiladed  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle.  Before  the 
military  commission,  at  the  moment  when  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  them,  and  at  the 
more  trying  moment  when  that  sentence  was  to  be 
executed,  when  the  gendarmes  stood  with  thehr 
muskets  loaded,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word  to 
fire,  these  victims  were  urged  to  confess  whatever 
they  might  know  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Consular  government,  were  beset  by  the  cun- 
ning devilish  agents  of  the  secret  police,  who  bore 
no  sign  nor  appearance  of  their  calling,  and  who 
tempted  the  wretched  men  with  promises  of 
pardon,  with  hopes  of  honour  and  reward,  if  they 
would  but  give  evidence  against  their  leaders  or 
associates.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  helpless 
victims  knew  of  no  plot,  and  had  neither  leaders 
nor  accomplices;  but  it  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  love  of  life  and  the  weakness  of  human  natdre 
that  some  would  fabricate  a  plot,  and  denounce 
other  men  at  hazard,  or  as  the  secret  police  might 
indirectly  suggest,  in  order  to  escape  the  gendarmes' 
bullets:  and  this  notoriously  happened.  The 
system,  in  short,  had  the  same  effect  as  the  use 
of  torture  in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  old  times. 
But  even  this  last  accursed  means  of  extorting  con- 
fession and  evidence  was  resorted  to  secretly,  and 
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on  not  a  few  occasions — or  confidence  must  be 
denied  to  the  mo«t  weighty  testimony,  and  to  the 
universal  conviction  of  the  time.     The  only  man 
in  France  that  Bonaparte  feared  singly  was  Moreau, 
whose  military  reputation  was  second  only  to  his 
own,  who  was  warmly  beloved  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  who  had  frankly  shown 
a  decided  aversion  to  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment which  the  First  Consul  was  so  rapidly  build- 
ing up.    With  Moreau  once  in  his  clutches,  or 
with  materials  and  charges  wherewith  to  discredit 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  and  the  people,  he 
calculated  that  the  throne  he  was  erecting  would  be 
firm  and  safe.     His  secret  police  well  knew  these 
not  secret  thoughts,  and  they  acted  conformably. 
For  a  long  time  nothing  could  be  vamped  up  or 
discovered  about  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden  except 
that  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  bitterly  of  his  government;  that  he  enter- 
tained at  his  elegant  country-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  many  old  republican  officers 
who  had  not  adapted  their  political  sentiments  to 
present  circumstances  ;  and  that,  when  wine  and 
good  cheer  had  warmed  the  host  and  his  guests, 
hints  had  been  dropped  at  these  banquets  that  the 
Corsican  would  not  be  allowed  to  put  a  royal  or 
an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  without  having 
to  fight  a  harder  battle  than  that  of  Marengo.* 
Bat  at  last  the  police  presented  something  more 
decisive.     Five  men  from  Britany,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Temple  as  Chouans,  were  brought 
before  the  military  commission.     Two  of  them 
were  acquitted,  and  three  were  condemned  to  be 
fusiladed.     Picot  and   Ijcbourgeois  went  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  died  like  sturdy,  taciturn 
Breton  peasants ;  but  Querelle,  the  third  of  the 
condemned,  and  who    is   shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  been  all  along  nothing  but  an  agent  and 
fiunUon  of  the  police,  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
M.  R^al,  councillor  of  state  and  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  secret  police;  and,  after  the  close  conference, 
which  of  course  led  to  Querelle's  enlargement,  RtJal 
reported  to  the  First  Consul  that  Georgea-Cadoudal, 
the  Chouan  chief,  and  General  Pichegru,  who  had 
escaped  from  Guiana  to  England,  where  he  had 
devoted   himself  to  the    Bourbon  princes,    had 
secretly  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  had 
conferred  with  Moreau,  and  were  both  at  this  very 
moment  concealed  in  Paris.     Forthwith  General 
Savary  was  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Britany,  to 
try  and  draw  the  Bourbon  princes  from  England 
into  a  snare ;  and  Real  and  the  police  were  put 
upon  the  alert  in  the  capital,  with  instructions  not 
to  seize  or  interrupt  Georges-Cadoudal  and  Piche- 
gru until  they  could  fully  commit  Moreau  by  proofs 
of  his  connexion  with  them  and  with  other  Bour^ 
bon  royalists — proofs  which  would  for  ever  ruin 
Moreau  with  the  republican  party,  and  so  degrade 
him  as  to  render  him  innocuous  and  helpless,  ano- 
ther victim  for  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  if  that  finale 

•  Fouehc,  who  wm  at  this  moment  out  of  the  ministry,  otnaed 
MoTMtt  to  be  riAtM  by  men  of  hb  own  old  rapuUican  {«rty ;  and 
three  men  were  induced,  perhapa  unconadoiisly.  by  Fooclw'a  ut,  to 
influence  and  irritate  the  geseral's  mind.— Bown'ome. 


should  be  found  advisable.    The  Chouan  chief  and 
the  conqueror  of  Holland  were  indeed  in  Paris ; 
but  it  was  Foucht^  who  had  brought  them,  and 
who  had  laid  the  whole  plot  for  reconciling  two 
men  so  opposite  in  character  and  in  political  senti- 
ment as  Pichegru  and  Moreau.     All  this  the  ex- 
priest  and  ex-Jacobin  had  done  by  a  side-wind, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of-Bonaparte  or  any  of 
his  government.     And  Foucht^  had  his  private  or 
personal  reasons  for  this  line  of  conduct.     Shrink- 
ing from  the  odour  of  his  bad  name,  irritated  at  the 
notion  that  men  believed  he  could  not  do  without 
him,  and  moved  by  the  representations  of  those 
who  conceived  the  Consular  court  and  cabinet  to 
be  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  the  foul  blood- 
stained Convention! St,  who  had  rivalled  the  cruel- 
ties of  Carrier  and  Lebon,  and   who  held  that 
Fouch($  invented  far  more  plots  than  he  discovered, 
the  First  Consul  had  made  him  a  senator,  but  had 
deprived  him  of  his  office  of  minister  of  police. 
This  office  Fouche  wanted  to  regain ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  way  back  to  it  could  be  best  opened  by 
proving  that  the  present  managers  of  the  police 
knew  not  how  to  do  their  work,  and  were  so  dull 
and  blind  as  to  allow  a  formidable  conspiracy  to 
be  carried  on  under  their  very  noses  in  Paris, 
without  their  knowing  anything  about  it     The 
first  proper  instrument  he  found  in  Lajolais,  an 
intrigant  of  the  first  water,  who  had  been  a  gene- 
ral in  the  republican  armies,  who  had  aided  Pi- 
chegru in  1194  in  his  intrigues  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  suspicions  and  of  his  close  intimacy  with 
that  general,  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  had 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  guillotine,  and  was  now  living  un- 
employed and  almost  penniless  in  Paris.     He  still 
passed  among  the  Bourbonists,  whether  at  home 
or  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  an  honest  partisan  ; 
but  Pouchtj  knew  him  better,  and  gave  him  what 
he  most  wanted,  money,  and  sent  him  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  his  old  commander-in-chief,  to 
recommend  a  reconciliation  with  Moreau,  and  to 
tempt  him  to  France  by  representing  that  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  Corsican  must  fall  if  the  con- 
queror of  Holland  would  but  come  over  and  unite 
heart  and  hand  with  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden. 
War  never  interrupted  the  going  and  coming  of 
smugglers  and  other  daring  adventurers;  myste- 
rious fast-sailing  boats   were  incessantly  gliding 
across  the  Channel ;  there  was  therefore  no  im- 
practicability in  Lajolais  getting   to  the  English 
shore,  and  when  there  his  name,  connexions,  and 
supposed  devoted-Bourbonist  character,  would  faci- 
litate his  progress  to  the  capital.    He  reached  Lon- 
don, prevailed  on  Pichegru  and  his  friends  to  i^um 
privately  into  France,  and  then  set  off  to  announce 
their  coming,  and  arrange  everything  for  their 
reception  and  destruction.     Querelle,  who  made 
the  disclosures  to  Real,  may  possibly  have  been  only 
a  faint-hearted  Chouan  conspirator,  but  the  greater 
probability  is  that  he  was  retained  by  Foucht!.  The 
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ex- father  of  the  Oratory  had  such  a  persuasive  rhe- 
toric ;  his  multiplied  villanies  had  given  him  a  great 
command  of  money ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  trade 
upon  his  capital  in  order  to  increase  it  and  re- 
establish his  power.  "  Fouche,"  says  Bourrienne, 
**  when  out  of  office  spent  a  great  deal  more  money 
among  the  emissaries  of  the  police  than  the  minister 
of  police  who  was  in  office."  Besides,  it  is  not  for 
every  man  to  attain  perfection  in  such  a  science. 
Fouche  had'  a  natural  genius  for  it,  and  his  long 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  scoundrelism 
of  France  was  more  perfect  than  any  other  func- 
tionary could  hope  to  possess  without  years  of  prac- 
tice. In  an  affair  of  such  complex  villany,  wherein 
half  of  the  conspirators  were  only  sham  conspira- 
tors, agents  of  the  police,  or  desperate  intriguers 
who  took  money  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  emigrant  nobles  as 
royalists,  and  from  Fouche  as  anything  that  he 
might  choose  to  call  them ;  where  the  parties  se- 
riously engaged  in  the  plot,  or  attempt  at  counter- 
revolution, entertained  such  opposite  views  and 
such  conflicting  principles  (the  Bourbonists  want- 
ing to  make  mere  tools  for  the  occasion  of  Moreau 
and  the  Republicans,  and  the  Republicans  wanting 
to  make  tools  of  Georgcs-Cadoudnl  and  the  Bour- 
bonists) ;  and  above  all,  in  a  state  of  government  and 
society  where  every  mystification  was  practised, 
where  evidence  was  twisted  by  power,  and  where 
facts  were  invented  or  suppressed,  and  all  judicial 
proceedings  were  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  First  Consul,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a 
degree  of  obscurity  or  uncertainty  rests  on  the  real 
nature  of  the  business.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Moreau  saw  Pichegru,  whose  treasons  to  the  Re- 
public he  had  himself  denounced,  more  than  once, 
and  that  one  time  at  least  he  saw  the  Chouan  chief 
Georges-Cadoudal .  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Moreau  ever  connived  at  Pichegru's  plans,  and 
whether,  on  discovering  the  decided  Royalist  ten- 
dency of  them,  and  that  Pichegru  and  the  friends 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  were  neither  to  be 
turned  from  their  purpose,  nor  were  possessed  of 
means  and  faculties  to  work  out  any  purpose,  or 
give  weight  to  any  cause  whatever,  he  did  not  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  them.  ^'  Moreau,"  says 
Bourrienne,  *^  never  for  a  moment  desired  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.  I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  M.  Carbonnet,  his  most  intimate  friend,  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  private  sentiments.  It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  that  he  could  entertain  the 
same  views  as  Georges-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs, 
Riviere,  and  others ;  and  even  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  committing  any  overt  acts."  There  is  no 
better  testimony  than  Bourrienne's  ;  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  rather  generally  received  im- 
pression that  the  Chouan  chief  at  least  contem- 
plated the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul.  Other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
high  heroic  character  of  Georges-Cadoudal ;  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  closest  con- 
fidence of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
and  the  other  emigrant  princes  residing  in  England, 


who  had  their  faults,  their  follies,  and  their  vices, 
but  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  capable  of 
employing  an  assassin ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  associates,  thePolignacs  and  de  Riviere, 
who  had  come  over  from  London  with  him,  who 
were  hiding  with  him,  and  daily  consulting  with 
him  in  Paris,  and  without  whom  he  took  no  step, 
and  could  hope  for  no  success.  ^*  All  these  per- 
sons,*' says  Bourrienne  (that  is  to  say,  Georges- 
Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  de  Riviere,  and  the  other 
Royalists  who^  had  come  irom  England),  ^'  had 
come  to  the  Continent  solely  to  investigate  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  in  order  to  inform  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  certainty,  how  far 
they  might  depend  on  the  foolish  hopes  constantly 
held  out  to  them  by  paltry  agents,  who  were  always 
ready  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  These  agents  did  indeed  conspire,  but  it 
was  against  the  treasury  of  London,  to  which  they 
looked  for  pay."  If  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
Royalists,  who  had  put  their  lives  in  this  peril, 
found  that  the  disaffection  at  Paris  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  was  as  great  as  had  been  reported, 
then  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  the  Duke  de  Berri,  was 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Britany,  and  raise  the  old 
white  flag,  which  there  at  least,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Vendee,  was  sure  to  attract  numbers  to  it. 
If  this  version  of  tlie  story  is  liable  to  doubt,  it  is 
certainly  less  so  than  the  version  given  by  the 
*  Moniteur,'  and  by  the  Bonapartist  historians  or 
memoir  writers.  The  affair  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine had,  however,  been  traced  pretty  clearly  to 
some  royalists  of  the  lowest  grade ;  and  possibly 
some  of  the  Bretons,  who  had  followed  their  great 
chief  Georges  to  Paris,  may  have  contemplated 
vaguely,  or  even  determinately,  some  coup-de-mcdn 
on  the  First  Consul  without  the  privacy  of  their 
leader,  or  of  any  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or 
officers  who  were  acting  with  him.  Tliese  wild 
Bretons  bore  in  very  many  respects  a  close  re- 
semblance to  our  wild  Highlanders  of  a  century 
ago:  there  were  Callum  Begs  among  them. 
Gieorgea-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  their  com- 
panions had  been  for  months  in  Paris  before 
Querelle  made  his  revelations  to  Real,  who  was  a 
prot<5g<5  and  creature  of  FouchiJ ; — they  had  been 
for  months  in  the  city  where  Bonaparte  was  re- 
siding, and  had  done  nothing,  whereas,  if  their  plan 
had  been  that  desperate  assassination  which  some 
conceive  it  to  have  been — a  plan  by  which  a  few 
devoted  men  were  to  throw  away  their  lives  in 
taking  that  of  the  First  Consul — they  might  have 
executed  it  on  the  first  week  or  day  of  their  arrival. 
At  last,  when  Bonaparte  had  taken  Fouche^  back 
to  his  favour,  and  had  found  that  as  much  had  been 
made  of  the  conspiracy  as  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  involving  Moreau  more 
deeply  in  it,  the  *  Moniteur'  struck  the  key-note, 
by  announcing  that  England  was  again  having  re- 
course to  assassination,  to  infernal  machines,  and 
to  all  those  means  most  calculated  to  excite  horror 
and  indignation  in  the  French  people ;  and  that  a 
miserable  wretch  named  Querelle  had  made  reve- 
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Utions  of  such  a  nature  as  clearly  pointed  out  the 
authors  and  accomplices  in  this  new  conspiracy 
against  the  person  and  the  power  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. And  simultaneously  with  the  striking  of  this 
note  the  barriers  of  Paris  were  closed  as  in  the  first 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  guard  at  the  Tuileries  was 
doubled,  and  all  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  the 
numerous  and  terrible  gendarmerie.  This  being 
4one,  proclamations  were  made,  and  printed  papers 
placarded,  in  which  the  principal  conspirators  were 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  which  particular  care 
was  taken  to  link  the  name  of  Moreau  with  those 
of  Georges-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  the  other 
well-known  royalists.  The  most  determined  of 
the  republican  soldiery,  the  men  most  devoted  to 
Moreau,  had  fallen  before  this  time  under  the  fire 
and  sword  of  the  negroes,  or  under  the  yellow  fever 
of  St.  Domingo ;  but  still  many  old  companions  in 
arms,  men  and  officers  who  had  made  the  German 
campaigns  with  him,  and  with  him  had  threaded 
the  Black  Forest  on  the  famed  retreat,  or  had  fought 
at  Hohenlinden,  were  alive  and  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  fermentation  of  their  spirits 
might  lead  to  some  desperate  deed,  or  even  to  an 
extensive  mutiny  among  the  troops.  Bonaparte 
therefore  dictated,  and  Murat,  now  his  brother-in- 
law  and  military  governor  of  Paris,  signed  an  order 
of  the  day,  to  depopularise  Moreau  by  explaining 
more  in  detail  his  connexion  with  nobles,  royalists, 
Chouans,and  brigands.  The  superior  degree  of  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  rival  general  was 
shown  in  the  circumstance  that  Moreau  was  the  first 
to  be  arrested.  This  occurred  on  the  15  th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  rest  were  all  seized  shortly  after,  and 
almost  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  almost  si- 
multaneous arrest  of  the  conspirators  proved  clearly 
that  the  police  knew  perfectly  well  where  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  them.  Pichegru  and  Georges- 
Cadoudal  made  a  desperate  resistance;  but  all  the 
others  submitted  to  the  police  agents  and  gen- 
darmes without  any  struggle.  Pichegru,  taken  by 
surprise  as  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  could  not  reach  his  sabre  and  pistol  in 
time ;  but  he  wrestled  with  six  men,  and  they  did 
not  succeed  in  binding  him  with  chains  and  fetters 
until  several  of  them  had  been  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  trampled  upon  by  the  athletic  general. 
Georges  was  stopped  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  driving 
in  a  cabriolet :  he  blew  out  the  brains  of  one  of  the 
police  agents,  wounded  another,  and  had  nearly 
escaped  on  foot,  when  two  butchers  and  a  lock- 
smith's apprentice  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
clung  to  him  till  some  gendarmes  came  up.  In  all 
about  forty  so-called  conspirators  were  seized; 
but  the  nets  of  the  police  had  caught  a  much 
greater  number  than  this ;  for  during  several  days, 
nearly  every  man  that  had  a  truculent  countenance, 
or  anything  else  about  him  that  excited  suspicion, 
was  whisked  away  to  prison  just  as  the  suspects 
had  been  in  Robespierre's  days.  Most,  even  of 
Georges-CadoudaFs  associates,  were  men  of  ob- 
scure name  and  condition;  but  there  were  also 
a  few  young  men  of  noble  birth^  the  chief  of  these 


being  the  two  brothers  Armand  and  Jules  Polignac, 
the  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  the  devoted 
friend  of  Marie-Antoinette,  and  aides-de-camp  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Marquis  Charles  de  la 
Riviere,  who  had  served  in  the  Gardes-Frangaises 
before  the  revolution,  and  who  was  now  also  in  the 
service  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  When  Pichegru 
was  required  to  sign  his  private  examination,  he 
refused,  saying  it  was  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
that,  knowing,  as  he  did,  all  the  secret  machinery 
of  the  police,  he  suspected  that  by  some  chemical 
process,  they  would  obliterate  all  the  writing  except 
his  signature,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  paper  with 
statements  which  he  had  never  made.  His  refusal 
to  sign  this  interrogatory,  he  added,  would  not 
prevent  him  from  repeating  in  a  public  court  of 
justice  the  unvarnished  truths  which  he  had  stated 
in  answer  to  the  questions  which  had  now  been 
put  to  him.  Georges  said  he  was  going  into  La 
VendtSe  when  he  was  seized.  The  Polignacs  and  de 
Rivitire  declared  that  they  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  France  and  the  co-operation 
of  Moreau;  that  they  had  become  convinced  of 
their  error,  and  were  about  returning  to  England. 
They  intimated  that  the  deception  had  been  put 
upon  them,  and  that  they  had  been  lured  to  Paris, 
by  the  very  agents  of  the  police  who  now  gave  a 
false  character  to  their  proceedings  and  intentions. 
It  appears  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  clear 
than  their  avowal  that  Moreau  had  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  either  with  them  or  with 
Pichegru.  They  declared — and  this  was  after- 
wards confirmed  on  the  trial  by  other  testimony 
than  theirs — that  they  had  soon  discovered  that 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  did  not  understood  each 
other;  that  everything  was  going  wrong;  that 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  the  royalists  doing 
anything  in  France;  and  that  their  best  course 
would  be  to  hasten  back  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
tell  him  so.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  most  horrible 
threats  were  employed  to  extort  evidence  from 
several  menials  who  had  waited  upon  these  gentle- 
men during  their  concealment  in  Paris ;  and  that 
Picot,  the  servant  of  Georges-Cadoudal,  was  ac- 
tually put  to  torture  by  the  thumb-screw.  Bouvet 
de  Lozier,  a  member  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  who 
had  come  over  from  London  some  short  time  after 
Georges  and  Pichegru,  and  who  was  now  among 
the  conspirators  thrown  into  the  Temple,  attempted 
to  hang  himself  with  his  cravat,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded when  a  turnkey,  by  chance,  entered  his  cell. 
He  acknowledged  that,  though  he  had  the  courage 
to  meet  death,  he  felt  he  was  unable  to  endure  the 
interrogatories  of  a  trial,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  himself  lest  he  might  be  forced  to 
make  some  confession.  Both  before  this  time  and 
long  after  it,  Bouvet  de  Lozier  displayed  abundant 
active  courage ;  but  a  brave  man's  head  might  be 
turned,  and  his  heart  taken  out  of  him  by  the  wide- 
spread reports  of  the  horrors  said  to  be  committed 
in  that  state-prison,  and  by  the  dread  that  torture 
or  long  suffering,  or  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion at  the  moment  of  trial  or  execution^  might 
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prompt  disclosures  fatal  to  his  friends,  and  con- 
fessions of  facts  which  had  never  happened.  As 
it  was,  failing  in  hanging  himself,  and  being 
thenceforward  watched  and  beset,  as  one  supposed 
to  know  most  of  the  designs  of  his  party,  although 
he  denied  the  intention  of  assassination,  Bouvet  de 
Lozier  confessed,  some  time  before  the  trial,  that 
he  had  come  into  France  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  Consular  government  and  re-establish  the  Bour- 
bons; and  that  Pichegru  had  had  some  communi- 
cations with  Moreau. 

Monsieur,  or  Louis  XVIII.,  was  out  of  Bona- 
parte's reach,  and  living  under  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  protection  at  Warsaw  ;  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  were  safe  in 
London,  unless  that  invasion  could  be  achieved  of 
which  there  seemed  no  present  probability.  But 
close  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  within  the 
grasp  of  a  night-marching  corps  of  gendarmes- 
&-cheval,  was  a  young  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
bravest  and  most  interesting,  if  not  the  best,  living 
member  of  that  somewhat  degenerate  race.  Louis- 
Antoine-Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  who 
was  bom  at  Chantilly,  in  August,  1772,  was  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde ;  being  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
then  reigning  family  of  France.  He  had  served 
under  his  grandfather  in  the  emigrant  army  that 
fought  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine 
against  the  Jacobin  republicans,  and  had  displayed 
not  only  a  high  and  romantic  personal  courage,  but 
a  degree  of  military  knowledge  and  ability  which 
made  the  royalists  consider  him  a  worthy  descend- 
ant of  the  Condes — the  favourite  heroes  of  France 
until  the  revolution  broke  out  Gay,  light-hearted, 
witty,  gallant,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  the 
French  most  admired,  and  which  constituted  the 
beau  seigneur^  or  fine  gentleman  in  the  old  times. 
At  the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  in  1801,  the  emigrant 
corps  being  completely  disbanded,  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  fixed  his  residence  at  Ettenheim,  a 
chateau  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
miles  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden.  This  choice  of  a  residence 
was  influenced  by  an  attachment  between  him  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  resided  at 
Ettenheim  with  her  near  relative  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  whose  vices  or  presumptuous  follies  had 
contributed  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  the  last 
queen  of  France,  and  perhaps  even  to  precipitate 
the  revolution.  We  trust,  and  we  believe,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  d'Enghien,  though  not 
without  his  frivolities,  was  altogether  a  different 
cast  of  man  from  the  notorious  cardinal.  His  he- 
roical  death  alone  were  proof  enough.  But,  if 
d'Enghien  had  been  the  most  vicious  or  contempti- 
ble of  far-descended  princes,  "  the  deep  damna- 
tion of  his  taking-off"  would  not  be  a  whit  the 
less.  "That  unfortunate  prince,"  says  Bourri- 
cnne,  who  only  pretends  to  relate  what  he  knew 
on  the  very  best  authority,  "  waa  at  Ettenheim  in 


consequence  of  a  love  affair,  and  had  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  those  who  had  been  con- 
cocting a  plot  in  the  interior  of  France."*  Be- 
tween love,  hunting  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  cul- 
tivating with  his  own  hands  a  small  flower-garden, 
he  passed  his  whole  time.  But,  as  there  was 
the  closest  connexion  between  the  two  Polignacs, 
de  Riviere,  and  others,  and  the  French  princes 
in  England,  who  could  not  be  reached,  Bonaparte 
decided  that  d'Enghien,  who  could  be  reached, 
was  in  the  plot  also,  and  that  his  life  must  be  sa- 
criflced,  if  not  to  his  security,  to  his  vengeance. 
By  one  of  those  orders  that  flew  like  lightning 
from  Paris  to  all  the  extremities  of  France,  the 
officer  commanding  at  Strasbourg  was  enjoined  to 
send  some  troops  across  the  Rhine  by  night  and 
seize  the  duke  in  his  ch&teau ;  and  Caulaincourt, 
one  of  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp,  and  soon  after- 
wards called  Duke  of  Vicenza,  was  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter to  the  Rhine  to  superintend  the  operation.  Cau-* 
laincourt  gave  the  delicate  commission  to  Colonel 
Ordenner,  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie-k- 
cheval,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March, 
crossed  the  river  with  some  squadrons  of  gen- 
darmes and  other  cavalry,  entered  the  territory  of 
Baden,  as  though  it  had  been  a  French  province, 
and  advancing  at  the  charging  pace  soon  sur- 
rounded the  chSLteau  of  Ettenheim.  The  duke,  it 
is  said,  had  been  apprised  a  day  or  two  before 
(according  to  Bourrienne  it  was  Talleyrand  who 
gave  the  merciful  hint)  that  some  design  against 
him  was  on  foot.  But  he  could  not  believe  it : 
he  was  living  in  a  friendly  country  a  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  life,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
both  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  security,  those  who  came  to  kidnap  him 
found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had  been  taken 
against  them.  When  the  duke  was  roused  from 
his  midnight  slumber  by  the  tramp  of  their  horses' 
feet  and  by  the  rattling  of  their  arms,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  from  the  window  perceived  that 
the  chd.teau  was  surrounded,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  was  watching  the  neigh- 

•  Bourrienne,  who  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  he  private  secretary 
(chiefly  because  Bonaparte  could  not  bear  the  familiarity  of  a  man 
who  had  once  b(>en  his  college-companion  and  equal,  and  rather  supe- 
rior to  him  in  the  goods  of  fortune),  adds — "  Had  I  been  in  the  First 
Consul's  intimacy,  I  may  aver,  with  as  much  confidence  as  pride, 
that  the  blood  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  would  not  have  imprinted  au 
indelible  stain  on  the  glory  of  Bonaparte.  I  fet*  1  a  conviction  that 
it  would  have  been  very  possible  lor  me  to  have  dissuaded  Bona- 
parte from  his  fatal  desiKQ.  inasmuch  as  I  positively  know  tliat  hia 
object,  after  the  termination  of  the  peace,  was  merely  to  frighten  the 
emigrants,  in  order  to  drive  them  ttom  Ettenheim.  where  great  num- 
bers, like  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  had  sought  refuge.  His  anger  was 
particularly  directed  against  a  Baroness  Keith  andf  a  Barone&s  Etten- 
gein,  who  had  loudly  vituperated  him,  aud  distributed  numerous 
libels  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  At  that  ^leriod  Bonaparte  had 
as  little  design  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien'a  life  as  again>>t  that  of 
any  other  emigrant.  I  must,  however,  admit,  that,  when  Bonaparte 
Bpuko  to  Happ  and  Dnroc  of  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine,  he  expressed  himself  with  much  irritability ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dreading  its  effects  for  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien, warned  that  prince,  through  the  medium  of  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  of  his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  proceed  to  a  greater 
distince  from  the  frontier.  Ou  receiving  this  notice  the  prince 
resolved  to  rejoin  his  grandfkther,  which  he  could  not  do  but  by  pass- 
ing through  the  Austrian  territory.  Should  any  doubt  exist  as  to 
these  fincU,  it  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  wrote  to  M.  de 
Cobentxal  to  solicit  a  passport  for  tlie  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  it  was 
solely  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  that  time  was 
afforded  for  the  First  Consul  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate 
prince,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  horrible  reaolutloa  oC  shedding 
the  blood  o(  a  Botuboiu'  *-'Mcmoin. 
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bouiring  town  of  Ettenbeim,  and  blocking  tip  the 
road  which  led  from  it  to  the  castle.     He  never- 
theless determined    to   fight  for  his  liberty,  and 
having  thrown  on  some  clothes,  he  and  his  faith- 
ful valet  Joseph  armed  themselves  with  fowling- 
pieces.   His  officers  and  other  persons  of  his  limited 
establishment  presently  joined  him,  armed  also  with 
fowling-pieces,  which,  with  their  side-arms  and 
a  few  pistols,  were  the  only  weapons  in  the  cha- 
teau.    The  stairs  of  the   castle  were,  however, 
straight  and  narrow,  so  that,  from  the  first  landing- 
place,  an  obstinate  defence  might  have  been  made 
against  the  assailants.     The  duke  preserved  the 
most  perfect  coolness,  and  made  the  ablest  disposi- 
tions for  resistance; — his   officers  and  servants 
were  to  load  the  fowling-pieces  under  cover,  while 
he,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  discharged  them  suc- 
cessively, as  fast  as  they  could  load,  and  with  an 
effect  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  as  he  was  a  won- 
derful shot.     The  gendarmes  soon  broke  the  lower 
door,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  ascend  the  narrow 
stairs,  where  some  of  them  must  have  received  the 
proper  reward  of  their  conduct,  when  the  duke*s 
first  gentleman,  a  Baron  Grinstein,  threw  himself 
upon  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  dragged 
him  into  a  room  which  opened  upon  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  exclaiming  that  all  resistance  was 
vain,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  of  the  precious 
life  of  his  royal  highness.     It  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, been  ascertained  whether  the  Baron  acted 
upon  a  criminal  or  upon  an  honourable  and  hu- 
mane motive ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  motive  was  good,  that  he  saw  that  the  Bourbon 
prince  must  perish  in  such  an  unequal  struggle, 
and  that  he  could  not  conceive,  if  he  submitted  to 
captivity,  that  his  enemies  would  ever  proceed  to 
the  horrible  extremity  of  taking  his  life.     It  has 
been  well  said  that  one  cannot  help  wishing,  on 
'the  first  impression,  that  the  Duke  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  amidst  his   dying  enemies, 
with  his  arms  in  his  hands ;  but  that  Heaven  or- 
dained for  him  a  still  nobler   fate,   and   fraught 
with  a  nobler  lesson.    "  Had  he  died  in  that  mid- 
night scuffle,  the  atrocity  of  Bonaparte  might  have 
been  doubted;  the  cool  heroic  devotion  of  the 
young  and  gallant  victim  would  not  have  been  tried 
and  proved ;  the  deep  and  lasting  indignation  of 
Europe  would  not  have  been  excited;   and  the 
retributive  justice  of  Heaven,  in  the  fate  of  Murat 
and  Bonaparte,  would  have  wanted   its  highest 
effeet,  its  most  exemplary  vindication."*     When 
the  French  gendarmes  entered  the  room  into  which 
Grmstein  had  dragged  the  duke,  their  first  question 
wasi  "  Which  of  you  is  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?" 
*'  If  you  are  sent  here  to  seize  him,"  said  the  duke, 
**  you  ought  to  have  a  description  of  his  person  in 
your  order/*     '*  Which  of  you  is  the  man  ?"  cried 
the  soldiers,  presenting  their  long  pistols.     No  an- 
swer was  returned.     **  Then,"  shouted  the  officer 
in  command,  **  we  must  sei2e  you  all."     And  they 
were  all  seized  and  bound,  being  all,  except  Baron 
Grinstein,  less  than  half-dressed.    The  kidnappers 

.   *  Qoaiterly  BoTtow,  Tol*,ZTli.|  article  la  votwa  to^.  'Warden. 


instantly  marched   the   whole  party  out  of  the 
ch&teau  and  through  the  town  of  Ettenheim,  for, 
though  they  had  no  resistance  to  apprehend,  their 
conscience  made  cowards  of  them  all;  and  they 
were  nervously  eager  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  get 
back  within  the  strong  walls  of  Strasbourg.     By 
this  time  the  quiet  little  town,  which,  like  the  chfL- 
teau,  had  been  buried  in  sleep,  was  all  on  foot  and 
on  tiptoe,  in  the  most  excited  state  of  curiosity, 
astonishment,  and  consternation;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  noise,  had  risen  from  her  bed  and  run  to  a 
window,  saw,  but  it  is  supposed  without  recog- 
nising him,  her  lover  the  duke  dragged  past  her 
house,  with  no  other  covering  but  loose  trowsers, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.     At  a  little 
distance  from  Ettenheim  they  halted  at  a  mill 
where  was  the  burgomaster  of  the  town.   Whether 
it  was  this  German  boor,  or  the  duke's  secretary, 
who  was  living  in  the  town,  and  who  now  came 
running  after  his  master  imploring  to  be  allowed 
to  share  his  fate,  that  first  pointed  out  which  of  the 
party  was  his  royal  highness,  is  not  known,  and  is 
not  very  important ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  duke 
was  recognised  at  the  mill.     He  then  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  his  valet  back  to  the  ch&teau  for 
linen,  clothes,  and  some  money.   This  was  granted ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  servant  returned  the  duke 
dressed  himself,   and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
rapidly  to  the  Rhine.     They  crossed  that  river  be- 
tween Cappeil  and  Reinau,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  found  carriages  waiting  for  them.      The 
French  wanted  to  place  Baron  Grinstein  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  duke,  but  he  refused  to  be 
so  accompanied,  and  insisted  upon  taking  with 
him,  instead,  his  brave  and  faithful  valet  Joseph, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  chateau.     On  their  arrival  at  Strasbourg  all 
the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  citadel.     Cau- 
laincourt,  who  had  directed  and  superintended  the 
whole  operation  from  Offenbourg,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Strasbourg,  and  appears  to  have  been 
fully  determined  not  to  face  liis  illustrious  victim. 
During  that  day  and  the  two  following  days  the 
prince  was  respectfully  treated,  and  none  of  the 
soldiery  seem  to  have  imagined  that  worse  was  in- 
tended him  than  close  confinement  in  some  state 
prison.     But  towards  evening  on  the  18th  Cau- 
laincourt  returned,  and  at  the  dead  of  night  the 
wearied  duke*s  bed  was  surrounded  by  gendarmes, 
who  bade  him  rise  and  dress  himself  with  all 
haste,  as  he  was  about  to  go  a  journey.    He  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  the  faithful  Joseph :  he  was 
told  he  would  have  no  need  of  any  valet  where  he 
was  going.   He  asked  to  take  some  linen  with  him ; 
and  he  was  told  that  two  shirts  would  be  quite 
enough.  All  this  might  have  convinced  him  that  his 
journey  was  to  a  bloody  grave.     He  distributed  to 
his  attendants  who  had  now  gathered  round  him 
all  the  money  he  had  except  one  rouleau,  and  a  few 
loose  pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  after  he  had 
affectionately  given  them  his  last  farewell  they 
were  thrust  out  of  the  apartment.    But  from  the 
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corridor  these  afflicted  servants  heard  the  noise  of 
preparation  for  departure,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  with  which  his  kidnappers  had  the  needless 
barharity  to  confine  the  prince's  arms.  The  car- 
riage which  conveyed  him  only  stopped  to  change 
horses  and  mounted  escorts;  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  quit  it,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  procure  any  refreshments. 
It  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  when,  with  doleful  sound,  it  rolled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  arched  gateway  of  the 
gloomy  old  fortress  of  Vincennes.  At  first  no  one 
there  knew  who  he  was ;  but  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mandant— of  the  infamous  Harrel,  who  had  been 
promoted  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
affair  of  the  Ceracchi  and  Arena  plot — was  the 
daughter  of  the  duke's  nurse,  and  she  recognised 
her  royal  foster-brother.  His  name  waa  soon  whis- 
pered through  the  gloomy  edifice,  and,  as  he  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  fatigue,  all  the  inmates  of 
it,  and  even  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment 
in  garrison  there,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  attentious.  This  alarmed  the  principal  agents 
of  the  crime  ahout  to  be  finished :  the  regiment  was 
immediately  ordered  under  arms,  and  marched  out 
to  the  heights  of  Belle- Ville,  where  it  bivouacked 
for  the  night ;  and  the  castle  was  left  to  Savary's 
gendarmes,  whose  hearts,  like  their  commander's, 
were  less  sensible  of  pity,  and  whose  nerves  were 
strong  to  do  whatever  the  First  Consul  might  com- 
mand. Such  was  the  unlimited,  Oriental  devotion 
of  Savary  to  the  military  chief  who  had  been  the 
architect  of  his  fortune,  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  said,  "  If  the  First  Consul  ordered  me  to 
kill  my  own  father,  I  would  kill  him."  The  fact 
has  been  denied  by  some  of  those  on  whom  the 
eternal  infamy  reste ;  but  there  appears  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  positive  assertion  made  by  Bour- 
rienne  and  others,  that  the  duke's  grave  was  dug 
within  the  fortress  before  he  arrived.* 

When  it  was  reported  at  Malmaison,  where  the 

•  "About  Imlf-past  twelve  on  the  22nd  of  March  (that  U.  the  day 
after  the  duke's  execution)  I  was  informed/*  savs  Bouiricnne,  ••  that 
aume  one  wished  lo  apeak  with  mo.  It  was  ftarrel.  I  will  relate 
word  for  word  irhat  he  communicated  to  me.  Harrel  prolmbly 
thought  that  he  was  bound  in  gratititde  to  give  me  these  details ;  but 
he  owed  me  no  itntitode,  for  it  was  much  against  my  will  that  he 
had  CDcouraxed  the  Ceracchi  consirlracy.  and  received  the  reward  of 
his  treachery  [see  ante,  pp.  19,  Jto,  /ooj-aotol.  The  following  is  Bar- 
rel s  statement :  '  On  the  evening  of  the  day  beiore  yesterday  I  waa 
asked  whether  I  had  a  vacant  rtnim  to  lodge  a  prisoner  in.     I  re- 

rlied  No— that  there  was  only  ray  room  besides  Uie  ooonoil-ehamber. 
was  amnmndcd  to  preiwre  instantly  an  apartmeut  in  which  a  pri- 
aoner  could  sleep,  who  was  to  arrive  that  evening.  I  was  also  desned 
to  dig  a  pit  in  the  court-yard.  1  replied  that  that  could  not  be  easily 
done,  as  the  court-yard  waspaved.  The  moat  was  then  fixed  upon, 
md  there  the  pit  mu  dmg.  The  prince  arrived  at  seven  o'cloek  in  the 
evening ;  he  wos  periithing  with  cold  and  hunger.  He  did  not  appear 
dispirited.  He  said  he  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  to  go  to  bed 
afterwards.  His  apartment  not  being  yet  sufficiently  aired,  I  took  hfan 
Into  my  own,  and  sent  into  the  village  for  some  refreshments.  The 
priooo  sat  down  to  table,  and  invited  me  to  eat  with  him.  He  then 
asked  me  a  number  ofuuestions  about  Vinomnea,  m  what  waa  going 
on  there  and  other  particulars.  He  b.ld  me  tliat  he  had  been  brought 
np  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oa»tie,  and  spoke  to  me  with  graat 
freedom  and  kinduess.  *  What  do  they  want  with  me?'  he  said: 
•  what  do  they  mean  to  do  with  me  ?*  But  these  questions  betrayed 
no  ancasiucMor  anxiety.  My  wife,  who  was  Ul,  waa  lying  in  the 
same  room  in  an  alcove,  closed  by  a  railing.  She  heard,  without 
being  perceived.  aU  our  oonvenatiun.  and  she  was  exceediugly  agi- 
tated, for  she  recognised  the  pnnoe,  whose  forter-sister  she  was.  and 
ttom  whoso  family  she  had  enjoyed  a  pension  before  llie  revolution. 
The  prince  hastened  to  bed ;  but,  belbre  he  could  have  fallen  asleep, 
the  judges  leot  to  nqneat  Ua  pmence  in  the  councU-chainber.' " 


Consular  Court  was  residing^  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  safely  lodged  in  the  donjon,  which 
is  situated  about  a  league  east  of  Paris,  it  was  ex^* 
pected  that  the  First  Consul  would  assemble  his 
council ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  determining 
that  the  whole  responsibility  should  rest  with  him- 
self, and  those  ever  ready  instruments  of  his  will 
who  had  sold  their  souls  to  his  fortunes  and  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.  Josephine,  who  had  a  feel- 
ing and  generous  heart,  and  a  constant  aversion  to 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  makes  one  forget  and 
forgive  her  frivolities  and  her  womanly  weaknesses^ 
was  horror-stricken  at  the  intelligence;  and, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  implored  her 
husband  to  stop  short  in  this  foul  crime,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  helpless  trepanned  prince,  lest  all 
the  world  should  cry  shame  upon  him,  and  Heaven 
avenge  the  deed  on  him  and  his.  But  the  ruthless 
man  would  not  be  moved.  He  said,  in  his  sternest 
manner,  "Woman,  mind  your  own  business! 
These  are  not  things  for  women  to  meddle  with  ! 
Let  me  aione !"  Before  this  he  had  said,  and  in 
a  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  fixed  determina- 
tion, "  I  will  put  an  end  to  these  conspiracies !  If 
the  emigrants  will  conspire,  I  will  have  them  shot  I 
I  am  told  that  there  are  some  of  them  concealed 
in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  ambassador.  I  do  not 
believe  that ;  but  if  I  did,  I  would  have  Cohen tzel 
shot  along  with  them.  The  Bourbons  must  be 
taught  that  they  are  not  to  sport  with  my  life  with 
impunity."  Talleyrand  was  gone  from  Malmaison 
into  Paris,  and,  like  many  other  members  of  the 
government,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy  until  it  waa  over.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  even  Fouchtj  were  not  left  in  this 
ignorance.  An  order  was  written  out  to  Murat, 
the  military  governor  of  Paris.  It  was  to  this 
effect : — "  The  government  of  the  Republic  decree 
as  follows  :  Art  I. — The  ci-devant  buke  d'Eng- 
hien,  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  the 
Republic,  and  having  been  and  still  being  in  the 
pay  of  England,  of  being  engaged  in  the  plots  set 
on  foot  by  that  power  against  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  the  Republic,  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  a  military  commission,  composed  of  seven 
members,  named  by  the  governor  of  Paris,  who 
shall  assemble  at  Vincennes.  Art.  II. — The  grand 
judge,  minister  of  war,  and  general-governor  of 
Paris,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent decree."  This  order  bore  two  signatures: 
first,  that  of  Bonaparte,  First  Consul;  and  next, 
that  of  Maret,  then  secretary  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  subsequently  Bonaparte's  most  favourite 
diplomatist  and  Duke  of  Bassano.  Murat,  who 
was  certainly  not  the  worst  man  of  the  school  he 
belonged  to,  and  who  displayed  on  many  occasions 
generosity  and  feeling,  and  a  horror  of  cold-blooded 
executions,  afterwards  pleaded  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and,  together  with 
his  wife  (certainly  the  best  and  ablest  of  Bona- 
parte's sisters),  he  implored  the  First  Consul  to 
forego  his  purpose;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
little  more  than  Murat's  own  word»  and  a  third- 
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hand  report  of  his  own  dying  declaration,  for 
these  facts;  ivhereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  or  a  quibble, 
that  Murat  named  the  military  commission,  counter- 
signed the  order  which  Bonaparte  and  Maret  bad 
signed,  and  issued  an  order  of  his  own,  directing 
the  commission  "  to  assemble  immediately  at  the 
Chateau  of  Yincennes  to  take  cognizance,  without 
separating,  of  the  accused,  on  the  charges  set  forth 
in  the  decree  of  the  government."*  The  very 
sentence  which  was  published,  stated  that  all  the 
members  of  the  military  commission  were  "  named 
by  the  general-in- chief  (Murat),  Governor  of 
Paris."  Neither  the  grand  judge  (Regnier),  nor 
the  minister  of  war  (Berthier),  though  named  in 
Bonaparte  s  order  as  well  as  Murat,  had  anything 
(o  do  with  tbe  nomination  of  the  commission, 
which  Murat  must  have  known  was  intended 
merely  to  pass  a  form  of  a  sentence  for  that  death 
which  had  been  for  many  days  predetermined  in 
the  mind  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  very  choice 
of  the  individuals  pleads  strongly  against  Murat's 
declarations ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  friends 
of  Savary,  and  remorseless  scoundrels  all.  They 
were  (and  their  otherwise  obscure  names  will  live 
in  a  perpetuity  of  infamy),  Greneral  Hulin,  presi- 
dent, who  is  said  to  have  had  a  sentence  ready 
signed  in  his  pocket.  Colonels  Bazancourt,  Barrois, 
Guiton,  Ravier,  and  Rabbe,  and  Captain  Nolin, 
who  acted  as  secretary ;  and  to  these  seven  was 
added  d'Autancourt,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
military  judge-advocate.  It  must  have  been  no- 
torious to  Murat  that  not  one  of  these  men  bore  a 
good  character,  even  in  that  army  which  had  never 
been  very  scrupulous,  and  that  Hulin,  who  was  com- 
mandant of  the  grenadiers  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
sular guard,  would  hesitate  at  no  deed  that  the 
Consul  expected  from  him.t  If  Murat  had  been 
80  anxious  to  prevent  the  crime,  vrould  he  have 
appointed  as  president  a  man  so  likely  to  perpe- 
trate it?  The  part  which  Murat  took  in  the 
business,  however,  was  nothing  to  that  played  by 
Savary,  the  head  of  Bonaparte's  most  secret  or 
household  police,  who  had  been  employed  for 
several  weeks  in  investigating  the  Georges-Cadoudal 
and  Pichegru  conspiracy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  who 
had  returned  a  day  or  two  before  Irom  the  coast, 
having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  decoy  the  Count 
d'Artois  or  the  Duke  de  Berri  into  France.  It 
was  Savary  that  carried  a  sealed  and  private  letter 
from  Bonaparte  to  Murat ;  it  was  Savary  that  col- 
lected at  Murat's  house,  in  the  Place  Vendume, 
the  officers  that  were  to  compose  the  commission ; 
it  was  Savary  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  or- 
dered the  judge-advocate  to  attend  the  governor  of 

'  *  Dupin.  Pieces  Judiciaim  et  Histai'iques  relattvas  aa  Procte  dn 
Due  d'Eoghieo.    X>arw,  1823. 

t  Hulin  had  been  a  waiter  at  a  lemonade  shop.  Like  lo  many  other 
Jacobint,  he  had  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the  Baa- 
tttle ;  and  he  liad  received  a  medai«  and  the  title  of  Vanqueor  de  la 
Bastille.  He  has  lieen  accused  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Septembrisers;  but  the  evidmioo  on  this  last  point  teems  to  be 
very  defective.  What  is  hotter  known  is  the  fact  that  Murat,  himself 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  and  postmaster,  had  patronised  the  garfm 
Kmottadier,  and  had  promoted  his  mdvtncement  ift  tfa«  army.    , 


Paris  (Murat),  who  immediately  gave  him  orders 
to  proceed  to  General  Hulin,  whom  he  would  find 
at  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  and  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  and  receive  ulterior  orders ;  it  was  Savary 
that  took  the  command  of  a  brigade,  that  selected 
the  troops  most  fit  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  that 
sent  picked  men  out  of  the  gendarmerie  d'elite^  his 
own  corps,  into  the  castle  to  be  ready  to  fusilade 
and  bury  the  duke,  even  before  his  mock  trial  com- 
menced ;  and  what  more  Savary  did  will  appear 
presently*  From  Murat's  house  to  Yincennes  was 
three  or  four  miles,  so  that  the  judge- advocate,  who 
was  not  summoned  from  his  own  residence  till 
midnight,  who  had  to  traverse  a  good  part  of  Paris 
to  get  to  Murat's  house,  and  who  was  detained 
there  some  time  to  receive  his  instructions,  could 
not  have  reached  the  ch&teau  or  donjon  of  Yin- 
cennes before  one  or  half-past  one  in  the  morning ; 
and  yet,  as  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the  instrument 
itself,  the  sentence  was  passed  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning — a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  trial  and 
sentence  had  all  been  arranged  beforehand.  It  had 
probably  been  conveyed  by  Savary  to  Hulin  in  the 
sealed  and  secret  letter.  The  document  which  was 
published  was  so  long,  that  it  could  not  even  have 
been  written  out  by  a  quick  pen  in  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate and  the  passing  of  the  sentence  :  and,  as  we 
shall  see  anon,  there  were  actually  two  sentences,  the 
second  being  as  long  the  first.  It  was  not  until  the 
judge-advocate  arrived  at  the  castle  that  he  knew 
the  business  he  had  to  perform.  Then  Hulin  put 
into  his  hands  a  copy  of  that  order  which  we  have 
quoted,  signed  by  Bonaparte  and  Maret,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  Murat.  There  was  no  time  for  him 
to  examine  any  evidence,  if  evidence  had  existed ;. 
but  none  whatever  was  presented  to  him,  the  only 
thing  put  into  his  hand  being  the  indictment,  with 
the  First  Consul's  order  to  proceed  to  judgment 
forthwith.  A  few  minutes  after  the  judge-advo- 
cate*s  arrival  the  steps  of  the  gendarmerie  d^elite 
were  heard  on  the  drawbridge,  and  Savary  entered 
the  donjon  and  the  council- chamber,  where  Harrel 
had  spread  a  green  cloth  over  an  ancient  worm- 
eaten  table,  and  had  lighted  a  wood-fire  on  the  ca- 
pacious hearth,  for  that  March  night  was  very 
cold,  and  the  apartment  was  gloomy,  damp,  and 
insalubrious.  Hulin  then  said,  ^^  Let  the  prisoner 
be  brought  in."  The  duke,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  over  rough  roads  two  days 
and  nights  in  a  close  carriage,  was  falling  into 
a  profound  sleep.  The  judge-advocate  himself 
roused  him,  and  led  him  to  the  council-chamber. 
"  I  am  bound  to  say,"  said  President  Hulin, 
who,  like  nearly  all  concerned  in  the  horrible 
butchery,  wrote,  many  years  after,  when  Bonaparte 
was  himself  a  wretched  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  a 
pamphlet  to  exculpate  himself  by  throwing  a  greater 
portion  of  the  guilt  on  others,  ''  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  prisoner  presented  himself  before  us 
with  a  noble  assurance;  he  repelled  with  great 
force  the  charge  (which  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
indictment)  of  having  conspired,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  in  any  plot  for  assaMinating  the  First 
Consul;  but  he  owned  that  he  had  borne  anna 
againet  France,  insisting,  with  a  d^ree  of  courage 
and  pride  (which  even  for  his  own  sake  we  could 
not  repress),  that  he  had  maintained  the  rights  of 
his  family,— -that  a  Cond^  never  could  enter  France 
but  with  arms  in  his  hand.  *  My  birth,  my  feel- 
ings, my  opinions,'  he  added,  *  render  me  the 
eternal  enemy  of  your  goyemment* "  While  the 
judge-advocate  interrogated  the  prisoner,  Savary 
stood  behind  the  president,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  fire.  To  every  question  the  prince  replied 
in  the  clearest  and  most  spirited  manner.  When 
asked  his  name,  he  told  it  Hulin  said  afterwards, 
with  atrocious  sang-froid^ "  If  the  prince  had  not 
told  us  his  name,  we  should  have  been  prettily 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  as  there  was  not  one 
of  us  who  knew  his  person,  or  could  identify  him." 
He  related  when  and  how  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  France  with  his  &ther  and  grandfather, 
and  when  and  where  he  had  fought  for  the  king. 
When  asked  what  was  his  place  in  the  army  of 
Condi^,  he  said  with  pride,  **  I  was  always  in  the 
van."  He  stated  that  he  had  been  living  quietly 
for  two  years  and  a  half  at  Ettenheim;  that  he 
first  went  there  on  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  who  was  ex-bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and 
still  possessed  of  territories  and  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  that  after 
the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened  in  the . 
spring  of  1802,  he  had  officially  applied  to,  and 
had  received  from  the  Elector  Margrave  of  Baden, 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  permission  to  continue 
to  reside  there.  •'  But,"  said  he,  **  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  my  residence  at  Ettenheim 
no  longer  subsisting,  I  was  proposing  to  move 
farther  off,  to  Fribourg  in  Brisgau,  a  much  more 
agreeable  town  than  Ettenheim,  where  I  remained 
chiefly  because  the  country  abounds  in  game,  and 
the  elector  had  granted  me  permission  to  shoot  and 
hunt  in  his  woods ;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  that 
sport."  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  in 
England,  or  in  the  interior  of  France,  since  he  had 
fled  from  it ;  but,  when  asked  whether  he  was  not 
in  the  pay  of  England,  he  replied  that  he  received 
an  annual  allowance  from  that  court,  and  that  that 
was  all  he  had  to  live  upon.  When  reproached 
with  having  fought  against  his  country,  he  replied 
that  he  had  fought  for  his  king ;  and  that,  consider- 
ing his  birth  and  situation,  no  other  line  of  conduct 
could  have  been  expected  from  him.  When  asked 
if  he  knew  General  Pichegru,  and  if  he  had  any 
intercourse  or  correspondence  with  him,  he  an- 
swered that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  had 
never  seen  him ;  that  he  had  never  had  any  inter- 
course with  him ;  that  he  knew  indeed  that  Pichegru 
had  wished  to  see  him ;  but  that  he  was  happy  at 
not  having  known  him,  if  what  they  were  saying 
was  true  about  the  vile  means  he  intended  to  em- 
ploy.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  know,  and  had 
never  seen.  General  Dumouriez,  whom,  according 
to  some  of  the  numerous  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts, Bonaparte  believed  to  have  been  concealed 
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with  him  at  Ettenham.  To  the  question,  whedier 
since  the  peace  he  had  not  kept  up  correspondeneea 
in  the  interior  of  Franee,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
written  occasionally  to  some  private  friends,  who 
had  aerved  with  him,  and  who  were  still  attached 
to  him,  about  their  and  his  own  private  eoncerns; 
but  that  these  correspondences  were  not  of  the 
nature  which  he  supposed  they  alluded  to.  Here 
ended  the  interrogatory,  and  tms  was  absolutely  all 
the  trial.  Not  a  single  witness  of  any  kind  was 
examined,  nor  was  any  evidence  produced,  except 
some  insignificant  papers  whidi  proved  nothing, 
and  which  are  stated  in  the  sentence  to  have  bean 
read  secretly  by  the  commission,  before  the  pri* 
soner  was  brought  in.  No  counsel  was  allowed, 
although,  according  to  the  existing  law,  counsel 
was  assigned  to  every  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Being 
called  upon  to  sign  the  proces-verbal^  the  duke 
said,  or  it  was  said  for  him,  in  that  document  as 
published,  *'  Before  signing  it  I  earnestly  demand 
to  have  a  private  audience  of  the  First  Consul. 
My  name,  my  rank,  my  manner  of  thinking,  and 
the  horror  of  my  situation,  make  me  hope  that  he 
will  not  refuse  this  my  demand.**  According  to 
some  accounts,  Hulin  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pass  sentence;  according  to  others  it  was 
Savary  that  said  there  was  no  use  in  losing  time 
and  troubling  the  Consul ;  and,  according  to  otheni, 
who  must  be  in  error,  as  there  was  not  time  to 
allow  the  swiftest  of  messengers  to  go  to  and  return 
from  Malmaison,  the  report  being  sent  to  Bona- 
parte to  know  his  further  pleasure,  the  court  re- 
ceived for  answer  their  own  letter,  marked  with 
the  emphatic  words,  "  Condemned  to  death." 
But,  in  fact,  this  condemnation  had  been  inserted 
in  the  first  of  the  two  sentences,  blanks  being  left 
to  name  the  article  of  law  applicable  to  the  case. 
Having  signed  the  proces-verial  (at  least  his  sig* 
nature  was  affixed  to  the  thing  they  printed),  the 
prince  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  such  was  his 
exhaustion,  and  so  little  did  he  expect  immediate 
death,  that  he  calmly  lay  down  again  on  the  bed 
which  Harrel  had  prepared  for  him,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  When  he  was  gone,  some  doubt  was 
expressed  by  these  delicate  assassins  touching  the 
legality  of  the  first  sentence  with  the  blank,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  had  all  signed ;  and  then  was 
produced  the  second  draft  of  his  sentence,  which 
they  must  have  brought  with  them ;  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  concocted  and  arranged  after  the  duke's  ex- 
ecution. The  originals  of  both  these  monstrous 
documents  have  been  discovered,  and  examined  by 
M.  Dupin,  an  acute  lawyer;  and  they  seem  to 
testify  that  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  proceedings 
had  bewildered  and  stupified  the  intellect  of  the 
agents  employed,  and  had  rendered  them  incapable 
of  glossing  over  their  rillany.'  We  have  President 
Hulin's  confession  that  they  all  signed  the  first 
sentence — and  that  was  the  sentence  (with  a  blank 
left  for  the  law)  that  was  carried  into  execution.* 

•  He  layi,*'  We  tried miay  dreils  of  the  eenteMe;  mumig  oOien, 
the  flnt  one;  bat.  ^fter  we  luidngMdUt  we  doahted  whether  U  wu 
regular,  umI  we  therefore  made  the  greffier  fivoceed  to  pvepare  a  new 
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^e  two  sentences  differed  in  several  important 

1)ardcular8 :— both  were  the  merest  mockeries  of 
aw;  but  of  the  two,  the  first  really  appears  to  have 
been  the  better  one,  or  the  one  in  which  there  was 
the  less  juggling.  The  first  seotence  (tet  forth  the 
evidence,  which,  as  we  have  snown,  began  and  ended 
with  the  duke's  examination*  but  left  in  blank. the 
law  applicable  to  it  The  second  sentence  set  forth 
the  law,  but  omitted  the  evidence  altogether.  This 
was  a  confession  that  they  could  not  make  the 
evidence  tally  with  the  law,  and  were  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  suppressing  either  the  law 
or  the  evidence.  In  the  original  mdictment  there 
were  three  counts,  but  the  duke  was  found  guilty 
on  six  other  and  diflferent  charges,  and  condemned 
upon  three  other  charges,  different  from  all,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  But 
the  most  eitraordinary^  variation  between  the  two 
^sentences  was  this;— the  first  ordered  immediaie 
fxcQutian^  which  Was  directly  contrary  to  the 
.existing  code  of  law,  which,  in  all  cases,  alfowed 
twenty-four  fioura  for  appeal ;  the  second  sentence 
said  nothing  about  execution^  but  directed  that 
boples  of  the  sentence  should  be  sent,  toithln  the 
time  prescribed  by  Idw^  to  thie  grand  judge,  the 
minisler-of-war,  and  the  military  governor  of  Paris. 
!But  before  these  copies  of  the  sentence  could  he 
hiadef  bu|»  and  maily  hours  before  any  one  of  them 
had  reached  its  destination,  the  sentence  had  been 
exfecuted.* 

The  six  charges,  on  which  the  duke  was  found 
guilt]}  '*  unanimously,*'  were  these: — 1.  Having 
jborne  arms  against  the  French  r^ublic.  2. 
Having  ofl'ered  his  services  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  enemy  of  the  French  people.  3. 
"Having  received  and  accredited  agents  of  the  said 
English  government,  of  having  procured  them 
'tncans  of  intelligence  in  France,  and  of  having 
'conspired  with  them  against  the  external  and  in- 
ternal safety  of  the  republic.  4.  Having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  collection  of  French 
emigrants  and  others,  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  in  the  countries  of  Fribourg  and  Budcn, 
paid  by  England.  5.  Having  had  communica- 
tions wich  the  town  of  Strasbourg,  tending  to  ex- 
cite insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
England.  6.  Being  one  of  the  favourers  and 
accomplices  of  the  plot  carried  on  by  the  English 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  intending, 

draft,  frroiindpcl  chiefly  on  a  report  of  the  privy  cotmcinor  Real,  and 
Uie  nnawfr*  uf  Ui<>  priuoe.  This  Mcond  draft  waa  the  true  one.  and 
oaglit aloua to  have  Iwen  preaencd."— ^.fy/icatiiM  tff9ne$  aw  hummes 
tmpiir^aux.    Par  AT.  fc  Citrnte  Hulin. 

*  It  M  Mid  omAdpatly  by  some,  that  the  Moond  lentence  was  written 
afier  the  duke's  execution,  aud  at  MiilmHi^n,  under  the  Fir»t  Consul's 
own  i»ye ;  and  thiif,  ns  the  raomhers  of  the  military  cnmtnissioa  were  not 
]>resvni  to  sIku  ilieir  names,  other  persons  signed  for  them.  The  real 
siKuatures,  however,  were  nflerwardi  fouiwl  itffixed  to  the  dorument. 

General  lliilin.  as  we  have  aeen.  regret*  that  the  first  seuteoee  had 
not  been  destroyed;  but  Savary  hoped,  and  no  doubt  believed,  that 
»jwi}i  sentences,  and  all  the  rmpers  connected  with  the  horrible  affair, 
liad  been  burnt  before  the  ile»toration.  He,  indeed.  a«<«qrts  that  the 
pniM'rs  were  defrayed.  But,  in  1823.  wh«»a  his  Audacious  publicatiou 
HM-earvd,  provokiiiK  Hulin  and  the  re.»t  to  an*wer  It.  and  when  dis- 
rutfion  and  the  press  were  free.  M.  Dupin  found  both  tlie  senteociss, 
the  niigiual  interrogatory,  with  the  Duke  d'Eoffhion's  aaswen.  and  a 
heap  oC  other  paners--«  damning  heap  of  «\idivoe  which  now  can 
ue\er  lie  desir.iyeiu 
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'  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  such  conspiracy,  to 
enter  France.  And  to  these  six  clauses  was  added, 
"Thereupon  the  president  nut  the  question  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and,  the  voices 
being  collected  as  before  (beginning  with  the  junior 
and  ending  with  the  president),  the  special  military 
commission  unanimously  condemn  Louis- Antoine 
Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  to  death,  for  the  crimes 
of  espionage,  correspondence  with  tlie  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  attempts  against  the  external  and 
internal  safety  of  the  republic."  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was  not  only  no  evidence 
on  oath,  but  no  evidence  at  all ;  that  there  was  not 
even  a  witness;  that  there  was  actually  no  ex- 
amination whatever  except  of  the  prisoner  him- 
self; and  that  that  examination  contradicted 
almost  every  particle  of  the  charge.*  The  prince 
had  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  vile  means 
(assassination)  imputed  to  Pichegru ;  he  had  stated 
distinctly,  and  in  a  tone  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
entire  veracity,  that  he  had  nocoitespondencewith 
France  except  on  private  affairs ;  and,  in  admitting 
the  fact  that  he  received  an  allowance  from  the 
English  court,  he  had  coupled  with  the  confession 
the  touching  avowal  that  he  took  that  money  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  Yet  upon 
this  .interrogator}',  which  was  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  submitted  in  that  farm  to  the  court-mar- 
tial or  military  commission,  after  they  had  heard 
it  all  viva  roce^  these  eight  scoundrels  or  cowards 
unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  "  Having  received 
the  agents  of  England,  procured  them  the  means 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  interior  of 
France,  and  conspired  with  them,**  &c.,  there  not 
being  a  syllable  of  the  evidence  before  them  which 
had  the  most  remote  relation  to  such  a  charge. 
Nor  was  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  which  bore  the 
most  remote  relation  to  the  charges  of  his  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of 
emigrants  and  others  in  English  pay;  and  of  his 
having  held  communications  within  the  town  of 
Strasbourg  for  the  purpose  of  creating  insurrec- 
tions— the  word  Strasbourg  never  having  been 
uttered  in  the  whole  course  of  the  prince's  ex- 
amination, and  being  inserted  in  the  sentence  after 
he  had  quitted  the  room.  Nor  had  there  been  a 
word  said  about  any  plots  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  assassination  of  the  Consul,  the  only 
allusion  to  any  attempt  on  the  Jife  of  the  Consul 
being  an  imputation  on  Pichegru,  a  Frenchman^ 
who  denied  the  charge,  and  who  could  never  be 
proved  guilty  of  it.  It  seems  pretty  clear  to  us 
that  Savary,  who  best  knew  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  his  master,  and  who  stood  behind  the  pre- 
sident's chair  all  the  time,  whispered  in  Hulin's 

*  Nineteen  yenn  afier  the  horrible  catastrophe*  when  Savary  was 
an  outcast  from  his  country,  and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  eatth 
like  another  Cain,  with  an  indelible  mark  upon  him.  he  was  fain  to 
confess  that  '*  there  were  neither  docuinenbi  and  proob  uor  wttncMes 
aj;ainst  the  prince  ;  and  in  his  declaration  he  emphaiirally  d«rnied  the 
accusations  broni^ht  against  him."-~"  His  conni'siona  wiiii  Kn^laud, 
in  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,"  adds  &ivary,  '*  his  correspondence 
with  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  cuuld  not  be  considered 
aa  evidence  of  any  cmispiracy.  And,  e%'en  if  it  had  been  otherwi»e, 
what  judge  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  admissions  uf  t)u;  party 
accused  are  never  snfflcient  li>  condrain  him»  if  tuuuppoited  by  otlier 
tesUmony  l—Savaty,  Due  de  Ructgo,  Memmret, 
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ear  that  the  English  must  be  blackened  as  well  as 
the  Duke ;  that  the  murder  of  the  Bourbpn  vould 
be  made  palatable  to  the  French  people  bv  con- 
necting him  with  the  plots  and  crimes  ot  their 
ancient  enemies ;  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
dispatch  the  Duke,  but  that,  with  the  same  blow, 
they  must  assassinate  the  reputation  of  the  British 
court  and  government.  There  was,  indeed,  no- 
thing new  in  tliis  latter  proceeding.  When  Bona- 
yarte  found  he  could  nut  fix  the  crime  of  the 
infernal  machine  on  the  Jacobins,  he  cast  the 
odium  of  it  upon  England.  The  other  illegalities 
in  this  most  iniquitous  of  trials  are  too  obvious  and 
glaring  to  call  for  mucli  remark.  The  violation 
of  the  neutral  and  friendly  territory  of  Baden  was 
the  beginning  of  the  odious  irregularities,  and  in 
itself  vitiaXed  all  the  proceedings  which  followed. 
The  decrees  of  the  Convention  and  Directory 
againsl  such  Frenchmen  as  bore  arms  against  the 
Republic,  savage  as  they  were,  applied  only  to 
emigrants  taken  in  France,  or  in  an  enemy^s  coun- 
try ;  and  Baden  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  otheir. 
Again,  these  laws  against  the  emigrants  did  not 
apply  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  who  were  a  class 
apart,  and  were  for  ever  banished  from  the  French 
territory*  By  the  existing  code,  the  court-martial 
or  military  commission  was  incompetent  to  try 
plots  undertaken  against  the  republic;  and  the 
whole  proceedings  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennea 
were  dc  plus  illegal,  as  having  been  carried  on 
in  the  dead  yf  night,  precipitately,  with  closed 
doors,*  without  defender  or  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, without  witnesses,  without  documents. 

Hulin  subsequently  pleaded  the  only  (though  a 
base)  argument  that  could  at  all  avail  him,  and  the 
seven  officers  who  acted  with  him.  "  Appointed 
to  he  Judges^**  said  he,  "  ive  were  obligea  to  act 
a«  judgef  at  the  risk  of  heing  judged  ourselves** 
We  are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  assertions — 
especially  as  they  are  flatly  contradicted  only  by 
Savary — that  he  and  his  colleagues  finislied  their 
share  in  the  work  of  iniquity  by  writing  out  and 
signing  the  two  sentences ;  that  the  immediate 
execution  was  not  authorized  by  them ;  and  that 
they  were  expecting  that  the  four-and- twenty  hours 
prescribed  by  law  would  be  allowed,  when  they 
heard  an  explosion,  a  crash  of  musketry  in  the 
moat,  which  told  them  that  Savary  had  terminated 
the  affair .f     Savary  himself  says,  "  The  court  de- 

*  Yft  that  bafeikeed»  nnblnthinv  vinalo.  Strwry,  oAU  this  ma 
"open  court,**  nod  Bunaparte  himscif  called  it  **  a /air  trial."  An 
open  eotirt  \  The  old  castle  was  sarrounded  by  troupe,  and  was  oc- 
cupied in  th«  intetlor  by  Salary's  picked  gendarmes,  wbo  permitted 
neither  ingress  nor  egress.  President  Hulin  himself  declares,  in  the 
most  solamn  manner,  that  he  and  Iris  colleiifpies  in  the  eommLtoioD 
wrre  shut  up  in  the  council  chamber  and  an  ai^oining  room,  and  oottld 
nut  communicHte  with  those  without,  ur  see  what  was  {lasslng  in  the 
itfioftheeh&tean. 

t  Hnlin.  who  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  who  was  old,  stricken 
with  blindness,  and  retired  from  the  world,  when  Savary  proToked 
bfan  to  attempt  the  donble  task  of  palliating  his  own  conduct  snd  ex- 
posing that  of  Savary,  Ba>-s,— "  Scarcely  was  it  (the  sentence)  signed 
when  I  bt>gitn  a  lettvr  to  the  First  Consnl,  in  which  I  conveyed  to  him, 
in  obediraee  to  the  wutnimvn  tei$h  of  the  contt,  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  pritice  of  an  interview  with  the  First  Consnl ,  and  (Virther  con- 
jttred  the  Urst  Consul  to  remit  the  panishment,  which  ih9  severity  tf 
urcr  titmtiut*  did  nut  permit  at  10  ehde.  It  m  at  at  this  moment  that  a 
MAN  {Satary)  who  had  persisted  in  remalnlttg  in  the  court- room,  saSd, 
«Wbat  are  you  doing  there?  —  *!  am,*  1  replied,  *wrHlilg  to  the 
7t«at  OoMUl,  to  emiTey  to  hfas  the  wi^h  bf  the  prisoner  tnd  the  vecom- 
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.liberate^  a  long  time;  it  wns  not  tiU.  two  hpup 
,  afler  the  room  was  cleared  that  the  sentence  w^a 
known.  Tlie  ofiicer  who  commanded  the  infantiy 
of  my  regiment  came  with  deep  emotion  to  tell 
mc  that  a  party  was  required  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence— I  answered,  *  Givb  it.'  *  Where  shall  t^e 
party  of  execution  be  placed  ?'  asked  the  officer—- 
*  Where,'  I  answered,  *  you  can  hurt  nobody  ;*  for 
already  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  nei^bour- 
hood  of  Paris  were  proceeding  along  the  roads  to 
the  several  markets."  This  t^nder-heartednc;s« 
and  anxiety  about  not  hurting  some  innocent  mar- 
ket-gardener, or  other  passer  by,  contrasts  drama- 
tically with  the  ferocious  laconisro  "  Giv^  ix.;? 
but,  unfortunately  for  Savary's  pretence.  119  joad 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  front  of  tne  castle ; 
and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  place  of  execution 
had  been  fixed  by  the  digging  of  the  ^rave  on  tlie 
preceding  evening — had  been  fixed  in  the  ditch  9f 
the  fortress,  about  fourteen  feet  belpvv  the  level  of 
the  ground,  on  a  spot  where,  even  if  there  had  been 
roads  passing  close  by  the  cattle  or  running jitl 
round  it,  Savary's  gnidarmex  d'elite  might  nave 
fusiladed  the  whole  race  of  the  Bourbons,  ^ud  all  the 
crowned  or  royal  princes  of  Europe  to  boot^  wi,lh- 
out  the  slightest  risk  of  hitting  any  passer  by. 

The  prince  was  fast  asleep  when  Savary  ba^ 
his  subaltern  officer  give  the  party  that  were  to 
fire  into  his  heart — bis  two  dry  words^  *  Giv^  it*, 
being  the  only  death-warrant  of  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings  and  heroes — and  in  a  sound  s^eep 
the  e:|Lecution  party  found  him  when  they  went  to 
his  bedside  and  ordered  him  to  rise  and  feIlo\f. 
**  He  had  s9  little  suspicion  of  the  fate  t)iat  awaiti^ 
him,  that,  on  descending  the  rough  stairx^ase  leaa- 
ing  to  the  castle-ditch,  the  prince  asked  whith^ 
they  were  taking  hinv  To  this  question' he  Jf- 
ceived  no  answer  from  Savary *8  tried  and  taciturn 
gendarmes.  Barrel,  the  commandant,  walked  by 
the  prince  holding  a  lantern.  Feeling  the  cold  air 
which  came  up  the  dark  staircase,  he  .pressed 
Harrel's  arm,  and  said  •*  Are  they  going  to  immure 
me  in  an  oubliette  ?*** 

MMd(il/Mor't1i«cMirt.'-^*Toti  have  flone  jfiMr  hesiAea/  said  h#, 
Uliiiu  the  pen  out  of  my  hand*  '  and  what  remaha  it  mi  hi.*  I  conress 
that  Ithought  at  the  momenu  and  so  did  ieveral  of  my  oolleaKues. 
that  be  meant  to  say  that  ttaa  eonveying  these  eenlimentate  the  Fim 
Consul  was  Ais  business.  His  answer  thus  understood  left  us  sti^l 
the  hope  that  the  rfCommettdntion  woold  reach  the  First  Consul.  I 
eoly  rsoDlleat  that  I  even  at  th«i  moment  feU.  %  kittd  of  vfaation  ht 
feeing  lum  thus  take  out  uf  my  hand*  the  only  agreeable  circum- 
stanee  ot  the  painful  sitnntibu  fn  which  1  was  placed.  Iti  fhct.  how 
could  we  fioeceivtt  that  a  pert/a  A«rf  been  flaeedMer  ««,  mitk  munktr 
to  vioiate  all  the  promiitms  of  the  Inwt  I  was  in  the  liall,  outside  thu 
eouncii-room.  eonversiuK  about  wliat  had  passed.  Seveiai  knots  of 
persons  had  got  Into  private  oonTenMtion-.-I  was  waiting  for  ray  car- 
riage, which  not  lielog  permhled  (any  moiv  than  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  eommisKioB)fD  oome  into  tlie  imer  court  of  the  castle, 
dflajetl  my  departure  and  theirs,  ff^e  were  ourselvei  Mat  is,  atid 
amid  not  eomnnaaeate  ufith  thoie  without,  when  an  explosion  was  heard, 
when  a  terrible  aound  stroek  vs  to  our  hearts  and  ttote  tliem  with 
terror  and  horror. 

**  Yes.  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  mywlf  and  my  eoneagnre,  tfaet  this 
exeetttioB  was  not  authorized  l)y  us;  our  sentence  directed  thst  cimles 
Bhould  be  sent  to  the  mlnirter  of  war,  ttie  grand  judge,  the  goverhor- 
gi^neral  of  Ririi.  Tlie  Istter  f  Mmat)  alone  oouM.  accofding  to  la«( . 
direct  the  execution  ;  the  copies  were  not  yet  made— It  would  have 
taken  a  canslderahle  rait  of  the  day  to  make  them." 

•  Otibliette  ittwn  the  French  verb  omblier,  to  forget)  wa»  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  Into  whteh  tite  victim  was  secretly  thrown,  and  then 
as  it  were  for>?otteti.  Tlicre  w^re  oirbtiettei  in  the  donjon  of  Vin- 
cettnes;  tnd  in  the  eld  feudal  limes  there  were  few  castles,  eHhuf  in 
EngttnU  or  -  Ttfance,-  wiihont  tMem*     Mr.  Anson  (H iitory  of  Eatope 
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Savary  himtelf  tells  us  that  it  was  not  until  he 
was  brought  down  these  back-stairs  suddenly  into 
the  ditch  that  the  prince  heard  his  sentence :  but 
there  was  no  need  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  the 
sight  of  the  grave,  of  Savary's  gendarmes,  and  of 
the  barrels  of  their  muskets  gleaming  in  the  dim, 
lurid  light,  must  have  told  the  doomed  Bourbon 
that  his  last  moment  on  earth  was  come.  The 
chief  of  Bonaparte's  household  police,  in  his 
anxiety  to  wash  his  hands  of  all  minor  parts  of 
the  guilt,  denies  that  he  fastened  a  lantern  to 
the  prince's  breast,  as  a  mark  for  the  execution- 
ers ;  denies  even  that  he  descended  into  the  ditch ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  he  did  neither  of 
these  two  things,  but  stood  on  a  parapet  which 
overlooked  the  ditch  and  the  heads  of  his  un- 
flinching gendarmes.  He  seems  also  to  deny  that 
he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  tire  :  but  he 
had  uttered  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  in 
saying  Give  it.*  As  to  the  lantern,  it  is  probable 
that  the  prince  himself  may  have  fixed  it  to  his 
person,  in  order  to  guide  in  that  dim  obscurity  the 

ttam  the  oommenoemrat  of  tha  French  Bevo1ution\  with  his  oraal 
felicity  in  mit-tranilAtiDg.  ooiiii>letely  diiflguret  this  ipasttfe,  and 
deprives  it  of  its  obvious  uid  taragical  point  And  yet  nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  easy  ofcomptehension  than  the  French  of  Boorrienne, 
wIao  gives  tliia  passage,  which  chills  the  heart's  blood,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  narrative  that  Harrel  gave  him  the  day  after  the  ex^cu* 
tionofthedolie. 

To  mistake,  through  nearly  as  entire  Tolnme,  '*  droits  de  timbre.** 
or  Stamp  Tax,  for  **  Timber  duty,"  is  bad  enough ;  biit  there,  at 
least,  no  touching  incident  u  spoiled  by  the  mis-translation. 

*  Aoeoiding  to  a  striking  stny  told  by  Bonrrienne,  and  according 
to  every  probaibility  and  usage  in  such  a  case,  the  word  ' '  To  Are"  was 
given  by  a  non-oomm&ssioned  officer  of  the  select  gendarmerie. 


aim  of  the  soldiers*  It  is  said  that  he  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  a  confessor,  and  that  the 
brutal  reply  to  the  request  was,  "  Would  you  die 
like  a  priest  ?"  He  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
gave  it,  with  a  miniature,  and  a  gold  ring,  to  an 
officer,  imploring  him  to  cause  it  to  be  delivered, 
through  the  medium  of  Bonaparte's  wife,  to  the 
Princess  de  Rohan;   and  then  he  presented  his 

*  Savary,  who  of  eonrse  dwells  most  on  the  least  Important  points 
of  the  tragedy,  says  that  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  broad 
day-light,  and  that  therefore  no  torches  and  lanterns  were  needed. 
He  aumits,  however,  that  there  was  a  lantern  in  the  ditch.  Harrel 
certainly  carried  a  lantern  to  light  tiie  prince  down  the  dark  stair- 
case. But  it  appears  the  execution  took  place  nut  at  six,  but  before 
five  o'clock :  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
morning  was  gloomy  and  fOjny.  On  such  a  morning,  aud  in  sucli  a 
locality,  with  a  forest  and  hills  adjaeeiit.  a  narrow  castle-ditch 
fifteen  feet  deep  below  the  snrfsre  of  the  soil  would  not  be  very 
well  lighted  even  at  six  o'clock  in  the  month  of  March. 

BouTTienne  says,  **  Much  has  been  said  about  a  lantern,  which,  it 
is  pretended,  was  attached  to  oae  of  the  duke's  button-boles.  Tliia 
is  invention.  Captam  d'Antaucourt.  whose  sight  was  not  very  good, 
took  the  lant«*m  out  of  Harrel's  hand  to  rend  the  sentence  to  the 
victim,  who  had  been  condemned  with  as  little  regard  to  Judicial 
forms  as  to  justice.  Tliis  drenmstanoe  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
story  abont  the  lantern."  But  it  seems  that  no  sentence  was  rend : 
that  the  sentence  was  kepi  by  the  commission  up  stairs  in  the  ormn- 
cll-room  to  be  copied ;  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  only  death- warrant 
was  Savary's  *' Oivx  it;"  and  that  the  only  sentence  was  the  word 
of  command  "to  fire." 

^avtLTy  also  is  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  imputation  of  having 
appropriated  the  duke's  valuable  gold  watch;  and  he  sublimely 
asks  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  he,  a  general  in  the  French 
army,  a  minister  of  state,  had  stolen  a  watch  ?  As  the  watch  was 
found  in  tlie  prince's  grave,  Savary  could  not  have  stolen  it— he  only 
stole  tlie  prince's  life.  Tlte  execution,  the  interment,  were  coudncted 
in  the  grentcAt  hurry ;  and  then  all  the  parties  concerned  seem  to 
have  ma  back  tu  Paris  in  haste  and  confusion,  and  like  the  midnight 
murderers  that  they  were. 

Savary  disprovss  the  theft,  and  almost  succeeds  in  patting  out  the 
lantern ;  but  this  U  all  the  exculpaUon  he  can  make.  In  other 
matters  his  defence  makes  the  conduct  of  liimself  and  his  matter  even 
worse  than  it  was  before  believed  to  be. 
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breMt  to  the  aoldien,  and,  exckiming  *^  I  die  for 
my  king  and  for  France,''  fell  with  seven  mortal 
bdlets  in  his  body.  The  men  fired  at  the  close 
distance  of  ten  paces,  and  as  they  fired  the  duke 
rushed  towards  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces,  and 
fell  dead  at  their  feet.  The  body  was  immediately 
taken  up;  then,  dressed  as  it  was,  and  without 
any  examination,  was  flung  carelessly  into  the 
ready-made  grave.  A  stone  was  thrown  into  the 
grave  near  the  prince's  head  by  the  man  employed 
to  fill  it  up,  and  who  wished  to  have  some  mark 
whereby  to  know  the  body  hereafter.  The  pit 
was  soon  filled,  the  band  of  murderers  and  the 
troops  departed,  the  old  donjon  was  left  to  more 
than  its  ordinary  stillness  and  sadness :  and  then 
there  came  a  little  dog  and  laid  himself  on  the 
grave,  moaning  and  howling  piteously ;  it  was  a 
little  favourite  of  tlie  duke,  that  bad  run  afler  his 
master  when  dragged  from  the  ch&teau  of  Etten- 
heim,  that  had  flterwards  been  allowed  to  travel 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  and  that  had  escaped 
notice  in  the  confusion  of  the  trial  and  execution. 
The  fidelity  of  the  poor  dog,  that  would  not  leave 
its  master's  grave,  excited  so  much  interest  (and 
it  was  just  that  sort  of  incident  that  would  senti- 
mentalize hundreds  of  Parisiana  themselves  capa- 
ble of  doing  even  what  Savary  and  his  gang  had 
done),  that  the  police  interfered  and  carried  away 
the  poodle  by  force.  A  gentleman,  it  is  said,  pur- 
chased the  dog  from  the  man  who  carried  him 
away,  and  kept  him  for  many  years  out  of  affection 
to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  prince.  The  site 
of  the  grave  into  which  the  yet  warm  remains  of 
Condi's  grandson,  "  uncoffined,"  '*  unaneled," 
were  huddled  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  is  marked 
by  a  small  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  on  the 
side  towards  the  forest  of  Vincennes.  "  There  are 
few"  says  Bourrienne,  "  who  have  not  seen  that 
spot !  Who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  dropped  a  tear  where  the  victim  fell  ?" 
But  the  victim  lies  there  no  longer.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  1816,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
murder,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  restored 
king  of  France,  Louis  XVIIL,  went  to  Vincennes 
to  search  for  the  body,  and  move  it  to  a  more  be- 
coming place  of  sepulture.  The  man  who  had 
dug  the  grave  and  filled  it  up  was  still  alive,  and 
several  persons  who  had  visited  it  shortly  after  the 
event  recognised  the  precise  spot.  The  sad  ''where* 
about,''  must,  indeed,  have  been  known  pretty 
accurately  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  After 
digging  about  four  feet  deep  £e  boot  of  the  right 
1^  was  discovered,  then  the  rest  of  the  body  sue- 
cessivelv,  and,  lastly,  the  head,  with  the  marking 
stone  which  the  labourer  stated  he  had  thrown  in. 
They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a 
mass  of  metallic  matter,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
vratch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some  small 
ir<m  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  CondcS, 
which  adhered  to  it,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
recognised.  They  also  found  seventy  pieces  of 
gold  coin,  the  contents  of  the  rouleau  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Ettenheim ;  a  small  red 


morocco  purse  with  some  loose  money,  or  eleven 
pieces  of  gold  and  five  of  silver  \  a  ring  and  chain 
of  gold  which  the  prince  was  known  always  to 
wear  about  his  neck,  and  which  waa  found  around 
the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  deposited,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.* 

But  what,  at  the  time,  was  the  effect  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'£nghien  ?  The  few  close  personal  friends 
of  the  prince  that  were  in  that  capital  may  have 
felt  an  agony  of  astonishment,  bewilderment,  and 
grief;  the  royalists  there,  generally,  may  have  de- 
plored the  event,  though  probably  few  of  them 
were  kept  thereby  two  nights  from  the  theatres,  or 
their  other  habitual  amusements  and  pursuits; 
some  of  the  better-minded  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  of  the  party  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  swal- 
lowed the  revolution  and  was  digesting  it  for  his 
own  nutriment  and  growth,  may  have  deplored  the 
deed,  and  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch<S  himself  is 
said  to  have  called  it,  a  thing  worse  than  a  crime, 
a  political  blunder  ;t  ^  wait  few  of  each  of  these 
parties  may  have  shuddered  at  the  guilt  and  shed 
momentary  tears  for  the  victim ;  but  it  appears 
indisputable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation, — of 
the  new  or  young  France  (to  Jeune  France) — the 
democracy  which  collectively  had  swallowed  up 
more  than  the  First  Consul,  the  generation  which 
had  profited  by  the  Revolution,  entertained  senti- 
ments very  different  from  those  which  were  after- 
wards expressed  upon  the  foul  catastrophe.  The 
one  great  dread  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which, 
as  we  have  urged  repeatedly,  must  have  included 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  at  the  least  of  that 
stirring  and  active  part  of  it  which  must  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  was  a  counter- 
revolution and  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty, 
which  their  acquaintance  with  the  preceding  his- 
tory of  their  country  and  their  own  practice  would 
not  permit  them  to  disconnect  from  the  notion  of 
sanguinary  reprisals ;  and  which,  in  ordinary  cal- 
culation, was  likely  to  make  a  call  upon  them  for  a 
restitution  of  spoils,  and  for  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  titles  by  which  they  held  the  confiscated 
or  sequestrated  property  of  other  men.  Before  the 
arrest  of  Pichegru  it  was  known  by  many  of  the 
revolutionary  party  that  Bonaparte  himself  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Monsieur,  the  late 
king's  brother,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  legitimists, 
and  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  (though  few  of 
them  could  openly  express  the  conviction,  for  the 
dread  of  Bonaparte's  half  million  of  bayonets),  was 
Louis  XVIIL,  King  of  France;  and  a  consequent 
dread  had  arisen  that  the  Corsican  soldier  of  for- 
tune might,  at  some  moment,  play  the  part  which 
General  Monk  had  performed  in  England,  and 
bring  back  the  Bourbons.  From  the  secrecy  in 
which  his  examinations  were  conducted,  it  was  not, 

•  Qiurtorly  Rovtow,  foX,  xtU.,  Art.  Aoiwot  to  Wndm,  &e. 
t  P(mcM'8i«pQfrt«d  words  are— ^  C*ett  pU  qtt'nne  erine,  e'est  une 
faute  I" 
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generally  known  that  Pichegru  had  threatenecl  tp 
•promiini  on  his  trial  thifr  C(itrfeap6nclen6e  oetWeen 
Boha^rtd  alid'the  exprftWatW  Bpurbon,'aTid  even 
^0"pTOdticft  probft  of  it;  but  the' First  Copsuf  knew 
ttll  iWs,  and  a  great  deal'  niore— Itnew  .myateries 
ii^hich  uccid^ts  might  bring  to  light  at  an  awk- 
•Ward  nibtnent; — and  if  is  mbr^  than  presumabto 
^hat  these  considerations  had  largely  contrftnted 
ib  the  critne  which  had  been  perpetrated  under 
las  orders:  And  when  the  crihie  was  perpetrated 
the  revolutionists  could  dismiss  their  apprelien- 
slotfs  of  a  restoration — apprehensions  absurd  or 
utifootdcd,  t)ut,  which  can  be  proved  to  hnve  ex- 
ited t6' an  ^totnenW  extent,  iind  which  had  not  a 
wekkfef  btjffd  oti  thei  Trench  fmagination  on  account 
of  thefr'absdtdity;-— they  could  jCongratulate  thera- 
selVe*  thati  noW  ttie  hands'  of  Bonaparte  were  dyed 
in  thiibhorod  of  the  Botirbons  even  like  their  own, 
aofi  t!h«  heViceforward  there  wis  no  chance  of^  tho 
S'ifit  G6tiM  ^aqtingthe  part  of  General  Monk, 
AiCcdttffng  te  THlMudeati  it  is  altogether  incorrect 
tb  pmeild  ikni  tfie  dfeath  of  the' Duke  d^En^hien 
«)Tea^^  general  tonstemation  in  Paris,  in  the  pro- 
Viti^s  ihti  ^ ch&teaux  of  JVance.  "The  ancient 
iioTilesst  etlttrinly  were  tififected  by  it ;  but  their 
nlbuttthig  wiu'  "not  bf  long  duration :  'not  a  singly 
tioMrf  oiiiefed'Oii  that  account  Ae  court  of  Napo- 
leon t"  the  noblesse  contintied,  as  before,"  to  rush 
fMtKer'Iti  cro^dfif.  The  natipn  was  indifferent 
about  it ;' thdr  instinct  told  them  that  a  dead 
Bbttfbbn  'Was  sfn  enemy  the  less/^  *  If  no  noble 
quitted!  the  neW  court,  so  was  ihere  only  one  man 
of  that  class  that  quitted  the  service  of  Bonaparte 
on  account  of  die  foul  murder  at  Vincennes.  That 
single '^kcepttoti  was  the  fAlse-sentimental,  rhe- 
torical, llo\Veiry,yague,  wordy  Vicomte  deChateau- 
btJand,  ti^iJo  had'  ju6t'been  appointed  to  the  very 
jidor  jpibst  bftliplomatic  agent  or  resident  minister 
m  tne  Yalai*^  that  miserable  segment  of  Switzer- 
land whldh  Bonaparte  had  torn  from  the  canton 
<5f  Betnb,'attd  which  a  fewy^ars  after  he  united  as 
ah  infegraTpJirt  to  France.  Those  who  evaporate 
and  Exhaust  thethselves  in  tb«ir  enthusiastic  praise 
6f  thli'great  sadrifice  tb  principle,  and  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  injtistice  and  cruelty,  seem  to  forget 
that  Chateatibriand  subsequently,  in  one  oF  the 
Ihrefac^a  to  his* manf  books,  styled  Bonaparte  the 
man  sent  by  God  in  riign  of  reconciliation;  and 
oti  hia  return  from  his  pilgrimage,  to  th*  Holy 
Land  brought  back,  nicely  corkea  and  hef metically 
sealedj  a  bottle  full  of  the  water  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan, wherewith  to  baptize  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  new  King  of  Rome.  The  forgetful- 
nesB  of  these  people  is  perhaps  the  less  surprising 
as  the  Breton  vicomte  himself  appears  to  have 
forgotten  the  circumstanoes  from  the  moment  that 
the  ancient  dynasty  was  restored,  and  he  became 
minister  of  state  and  a  peer  of  France  under 
Louis  XVIIL 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sensation  pro* 
duced  in  Paris  or  in  the  rest  of  France  by  this 
atrocious  affair,  it  is  certain  that  the.  kidnapping 

•  nut.  da  Oramiliit. 


an4  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  excited  an  in- 
dignant feeling  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duced' immediate  demonstrations  unfavourable  to 
Bonaparte  in  all  the  courts  that  were  strong  enough, 
or  remote  enough,  to  hazard  the  expression  of  their 
opinion.  The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  ordered  a 
public  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
prince,  and  remonstrated  with  his  real  assassin^ 
the  First  Consul ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as 
mediator  and  guarantee  of  the  continental  peace* 
notified  to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Empire  that 
he  considered  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  as  an  overt 
attack  on  the  security  and  independence  of  that 
empire.  Going  farther  than  this,  the  young  Czar 
sent  in  a  note  to  the  Diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
complaining  of  this  violation  and  criminal  trans- 
gression of  the  law  and  rights  of  nations,  and  re- 
minding the  Diet  that  he  had  pledged  himself, 
together  with  the  First  Consul  of  France,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
minor  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The 
King  of  Sweden  also  remonstrated,  and  sent  his 
note  to  the  Germanic  Diet,,  as  a  party  interested 
through  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  the  em- 
pire, and  as  an  ancient  guarantee  of  the  independ- 
ence of  that  league.  Bonaparte,  whose  pride  could 
never  bear  reproach  or  interference,  and  who  knew 
or  suspected  that  Russia,  some  time  before  thii, 
had  listened  to  English  proposals  for  a  new  co- 
alition, made  Talleyrand  write  a  most  insolent  and 
outrageous  note  to  the  Russian  ambassador.  He 
askecf  why,  when  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the 
other  German  princes  were  silent  (their  silence 
proceeded  from  their  weakness  and  their  fears), 
Russia  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  a  matter  that 
was  wholly  German  ?  Whence  came  that  strange 
pretension  of  Russia  to  mix  audaciously  in  what 
did  not  concern  her  ?  When  the  Emperor  Paul, 
the  ally  of  France,  and  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  fell  under  the  blows  of  assassins,  sold 
to  England^  had  France  advanced  tlie  political 
right  of  examining  that  mysterious  iniquity?  And, 
if  the  authors  of  that  plot  had  been  arrested  at  two 
leagues  from  the  Russian  frontier,  would  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg  have  tolerated  the  demand  of 
explanations  about  the  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory ?  Russia  was  talking  about  the  law  and  rights 
of  nations,  but  had  she  not  protected  couspiratora 
at  Dresden,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  and  had  not  one 
of  her  ambassadors  (MarkofiP,  who  had  conversed 
with  Lord  Whitworth  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  at  the  Tuileries)  given  quite  recently  his 
protection  to  intrigues  and  plots  directed  against 
the  First  Consul  ?  This  violent  language  migh^ 
ensure,  at  no  distant  period,  a  war  with  Russia, 
but  it  was  not  calculated  to  remove  the  evil  im- 
pression which  had  been  made.  This  war  indeed 
was  almost  a  certainty  before;  but  the  kidnapping 
and  the  murder  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
recriminations  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the,  young  Czar 
(who,  in  the  Moniteur  and  other  French,  publi- 
cations, was  directly  accused  of  being  the  assassin 
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at  his  o^vn  insane  father),  hastened  the  declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  gave  a  keener  edge'  to  the  Rua- 
Bian  enmity.  He  gained  victories  afier  this,  and 
he  had  triumphs— many  and  high  triumphs,  with 
a  conquered  kingdom,  and  a  conquered  empire  in 
the  dust  before  him — but  from  this  time  cheerful- 
ness was  banished  from  the  heart,  and  joy  and 
liveliness  from  the  court,  of  Bonaparte ;  that  court 
became  more  pompous  and  gorgeous,  but  it  was 
sombre  in  its  very  splendour,  and  cold  and  chill- 
ingly doubtful  and  suspicious:  for  the  dismal  fate 
of  Pichegru,  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of  Moreau, 
and  the  other  incidents  that  were  woven  up  in  the 
same  black:  web  with  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien,  even  though  acceptable  to  many,  per- 
haps to  the  large  majority  of  that  court  and  of  the 
Consul  and  Emperor's  immediate  adherents,  made 
them  all  feel  that  they  were  living  i^  a  lion*s  den, 
and  that  the  hour  might  come  when  the  fate  of  the 
prince,  or  of  Pichegru,  or  of  iloreau,  might.be 
iheir  own. 

It  is  scarcely  permitted  us  to  quit  this  subject 
iv'ithout  saying  a  few  words  on  the  motives  whicli 
have  "been  attrjbated  to  the  First  Consul,  and  the 
excuses  which  have  been  made  for  him,  apd  which 
he  made  for  himself.  As  one  of  the  strong  mo- 
tiveS)  it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  persons 
arrested  as  accomplices  of  Georges-Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru  had  confessed  that  they  had  seen  repeat- 
edly, in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  a  .distinguished, 
noble-looking  stranger,  who  always  presented  him- 
self in  a  cautious,  mysterious  manner,  and  whom 
they  knew  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  **  the 
Greneral  '* — that,  from  various  indications,  the  Con- 
sul was  Ted  to  believe  that  this  mysterious  visitant 
in  Paris  was  none  other  than  the  Duke  d*Enghien, 
&c.  But  Savary  admits — and  he  would  only  have 
injured  his  bad,  and,  as  it  is,  wretchedly  pleaded, 
cause  by  taking  up  the  opposite  ground — that  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  never  came  to  Paris  at  all ;  that 
the  notion  of  his  having  been  there  was  found  to 
be  a  deplorable  mistake,  but  when  it  was  too  late, 
when  the  duke  was  no  more;  and  that  the  mys- 
terious personage  mistaken  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
turned  out  eventually  to  be  General  Pichegru. 
And  this  is  far  from  all ;  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  this  mistake,  assumed  as  a 
justification  or  excuse  of  the  seizure  at  Ettenheim 
and  the  bloody  doings  at  Vincennes,  could  not 
have  existed  at  the  date  of  either  of  those  deeds. 
One  of  the  French  writers  ♦  called  into  the  field 
Ly  the  publication  of  Savary's  memoirs,  which 
throw  blame  and  infamy  on  ever\'body  but  him- 
self, his  master,  and  a  few  decided  partisans,  has 
proved,  by  citations  from  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  trial  of  Georges-Cadoudal  and  his 
party,  that  the  individuals  who  reported  the  visits 
of  the  pretended  unknown  had,  on  the  12th  of 
February  (a  good  month  before  the  seizure  of  the 
duke  at  Ettenheim),  deposed  that  the  mysterious 
visitor  was  Pichegru;  that  the  same  fact  was 
proved  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  twenty-three  days 
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■befefe  tiie  sewure ;  i^pft  ag^m  op  \\it  12t|^  of  Marc^ 
nine  rfavs  before  the  ppw:^  was  raurdered  a^  Vin- 
cennes. ,lt,i?^  difficult,  tp  conceive  that  any  suqU 
mistake  had  ever  for  a  nvoment  existed^  for  tl^ 
duke  and.  Pichegru  wer^  totally'  unlike  in  foxifa 
and  feature,  in  voice^  expression,  and  deroeanouif; 
bu^,  if  the  mistake  really  had  existed,  having  been 
cleared  away  at  lea^t  a  month  before  the  seizure, 
it  could  not  stand  even  as  a  bad  and  insufiiici^ 
excuse  for  that  deed  * 

Bonaparte  himself,  according  to  those  who  wrote 
memoirs  for  him,  and  according  to  Vi^  conversa- 
tions as  reported  by  Las  Closes,  O'JJeara,  Wardep, 
and  others,  affirmed  that  the  Duke  d'Enghij&n  had 
written  a  letter  from  his  eeu  in  the  4ort^esa  of 
Strasbourg  to  the  First  Consul*  Bx)t;  merely  ts>  im,- 
plore  life  and  pardon,^  but  to  ^ffer  tq  enter  into  Jus 
service;  and  that  Talleyrand — tjhe  ill-oweued  f  *l- 
leyrai^d — who  entertained  a^  a  fiwl  principle  that 
tliere' would  be  xko  safety  tb  Bopaparte  and  tj^e 

Igi 


until  it  was  tdo  late.     This  stoijj  is  ^in.fll  i^s,  part^ 


too  monstrously  absurd  to  njicrit  a^v  serious  rer 
futatipn.  /is  yet,  perhaps,  the  ex-Qishop  of  Au.tuu 
was  not  very  apxious  for  a ,  restoration  of  the  old 
dyna^y;  that  anxiety  came  on  him  about  four 
years  later,  when  he  saw  that  the .  tyrannjf  of  the 
Corsican  ^^mpieror  was  becoming  a  wo^se  tyraw^y 
than  had  ever  existed  in  France,  and  when,  against 
his  weighty  advice  and  admonitions  and  entreaties^ 
Bonaparte  was  rushing  headlong  to  his  ruin  hy 
kidnapping  the  royal  Bourbon  family  of  Spain  and 
invading  that  country :  but  to  assert  that  the  wise;, 
the  arch,  acute,  and  blood-loatUpg  Talleyrand 
should  have  recommended  the  cutting. off  a«  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and  beginning  with  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  the  remotest  of  them  all  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  is 
to  suppose  a  degree  of  credulity  or  insanity  in  the 
world  which  does  not  yet  existf  Bourrienne  most 
markedly  and  positively  denies  (what  needs  no 
denial  after  one  has  perused  the  accounts  of  the 
trial  and  the  death  of  that  prince)  that  the  duke  ever 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul ;  and  he  declares 
he  had  his  information  from  the  duke's  first  aide- 
de-camp,  who  never  quitted  him  while  he  was  at 
Strasbourg.  M.  Dupin  proves,  by  incontrovertible 
documents — by  the  diary  of  the  prince's  imprison- 
ment— by  the  proces  verbaux  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings— and  by  the  official  list  of  one  letter,  addressed 

*  Maqoiirt.  RefaMton  dtt  I'Ecrit  publie  par  le  Dae  de  Rovi^o  aur 
la  CatMirophe  de  M.  le  Due  d'Enghien,  u  ciied  in  Quart.  Review. 

t  Warden,  ^'ho  appears  to  have  written  entirely  under  the  dic'tation 
of  Las  Cawa,  ataiee  that  Bonapane  told  him  **that  itwae  Talla>- 
raud'B  principle,  and  oue  rrom  which  he  never  deviated,  that  Uie  new 
dynasty  conid  not  lie  secure  while  the  Bourbons  rem  titled.  *  This 
(said  Jionaparte )  was  a  /Mwtf  mdkfflfeoUs  aittele  of  hia  ptrihieal 
creed ;  bui  I  did  not  become  a  ready  or  willing  eonvert.  1  examined 
the  opinion  with  care  and  caution,  and  the  result  was  a  perjed  cm- 
mctitm  of  its  mecei$Ujf.* '' ^Letters  frtm  eU»  Heleaa, 

The  allegation  sfjainst  Talleyrand  is  too  monstrous  to  call  for  any 
serious  reaitatloo;  b«t  the  une*sided  enthusiastic  sliip-surgeon  surely 
doe4  little  irood  to  tbe  fame  of  Bonaiiarte  by  putting  mio  his  own 
mouth  the  declaration  that  he  had  eventually  become  a  convert  to,  or 
had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  uf,  TuUeyxand's  fixed  undiaoge* 
able  doctrine  that  the  Bourbons  must  all  be  out  off. 
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by  the  duke  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan — that  be 
never  wrote  to  the  First  Consul.  Had  he  done  so, 
as  it  was  pretended  the  letter  was  not  destroyed, 
but  only  delayed,  aa  its  contenu  were  quoted  as 
known  to  Bonaparte  and  many  of  his  court,  would 
not  the  First  Consul  have  published  the  whole  of 
the  letter  to  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  baseness 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  the  meanness  of  spirit  of  the 
inheritor  of  the  proud  name  of  Conde  ?  Most  as- 
suredly .he  would  have  done  so :  this  would  have 
been  die  very  sort  of  triumph  over  the  old  royalty 
which  he  loved,  and  which  was  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  French  people.  But  there 
was  no  such  publication,  and  nobody  but  himself 
ever  pretended  to  have  seen  the  letter.  These 
Bonapartiat  memoir-writers,  and  Boswellizers  of 
his  sayings  and  doings,  are,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, perpetually  at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  themselves,  in  relating  the  same  circum- 
stances. Savary  denies  the  fact  of  the  duke  haying 
written  the  letter  from  Strasbourg  ;  but  he  never- 
theless endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  duke's 
death  on  Talleyrand.  But  in  this  attempt  Savary 
refutes  himself;  and  there  is,  besides,  most  super- 
abundant evidence  to  show  that  Talleyrand  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
business,  and  that  he  could  have  known  nothing 
of  the  duke's  trial  and  execution  at  Vincennes 
until  they  were  oyer.  It  was  not  to  Talleyrand  and 
the  foreign  office  that  the  First  Consul  had  applied 
when  informed  that  the  duke  was  plotting  against 
him  at  Ettenheim ;  but  it  was  to  Rilal,  a  crafty 
scoundrel,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Fouche, 
and  who  at  the  moment  managed  the  greater 
part  of  the  general  police.  It  was  not  a  diplo- 
matic note  to  the  contemptibly  weak  Margrave 
of  Baden,  but  an  adroit  kidnapper,  that  Bonaparte 
wanted.  Reversing  Savary's  syllogism,  that,  as 
Talleyrand  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
prince  was  seized  in  9^  foreign  state,  so  Talleyrand 
must  have  had  the  management  of  the  affair; 
we  would  say,  that  as  the  foreign  office  was  never 
applied  to  until  everything  was  settled,  so  Talley- 
rand could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  one  deduction  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  other ; 
and  it  is  Savary  himself  who  tells  us  that  the  entire 
management  was  left  to  Rtsal ;  that  it'was  Rc^al 
whom  Bonaparte  employed  to  conduct  the  develop- 
ment of  this  affiiir ;  that  Real  by  Bonaparte's  order 
applied — ^not  to  the  foreign  office — but  to  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  gendarmerie,  for  a  confiden- 
tial officer  to  send  into  Baden  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
the  prince;  that  this  confidential  officer  proceed 
to  his  destination  with  proper  secrecy,  and  re- 
ported— not  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
— ^to  his  own  inspector-general,  who  again  reported 
directly  to  Bonaparte  ;*  that  on  this  report  an- 

*  VHien  the  report  of  thto  necUl  ipy— who,  ai  lunal*  apnean  to  have 
reported  a  ffreat  deal  more  tnan  waa*  true— was  delivered  to  tlie  First 
Consul  by  the  Inspeetor-geneml  of  the  frendarmerie,  the  Consul  snm- 
nuMied  not  Talieyraod,  but  Real,  and  aski4  him  in  aai^er  how  it  waa 
possible  that  thIb  ix>i.ici  should  not  know  what  waa  going  on  at 
Ktteahetm.  And  it  waa,  as  >e  have  seen,  upon  tiiis  report  of  the 
oemfldeMtiat  oficer  at  special  spy  (named  and  appointed  at  Bonaparte^s 
order,  delivmred  through  the  medium  of  Real  by  the  iBspeetorfeneml 


other  emissary  was  sent  to  seize  the  duke,  and  that 
this  emissary  was  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  armed 
force  at  Strasbourg.  And  all  the  world  knew  who 
.this  second  emissary  was ;  it  was  not  a  clerk  in  the 
foreign -office,  it  was  not  a  dependant  or  friend  of 
Talleyrand,  but  a  colonel  of  grenadiers,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  First  Consul,— in  short,  Oaulaincoort, 
whom  we  have  seen  superintending  the  operations 
of  the  seizure  at  Offenbourg,  and  who  by  grace  of 
this  and  other  services  became  shortly  afterwards 
Duke  of  Vicenza.  A  long  letter  of  instructions  to 
Caulaincourt  and  Ordenner,  signed  "  Bonaparte,'* 
has  been  preserved  and  printed.  These  orders 
regulate  with  remarkable  precision  all  the  steps 
which  the  kidnappers  are  to  take,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  duke;  but  the 
letter  contains  not  a  word  about  the  fate  in  store 
for  the  captured  prince  ;  and,  though  Caulaincourt 
may  have  known  the  First  Consul's  intention,  it  is 
at  the  least  possible  that  Ordenner  and  the  officers 
who  crossed  the  Rhine  had  no  such  knowledge. 
Thibaudeau  affirms,  that  at  this  conference,  when 
Caulaincourt  received  his  mission,  Talleyrand  was 
present,  as  well  as  FouchtS,  Cambact^r^s,  Le  Brun, 
and  the  grand  judge  Regnier ;  and  that  not  one  of 
these  high  functionaries  manifested  any  disappro- 
bation of  the  measure,  which  was  un  parti  pris — 
a  thing  decided  upon — ^by  the  First  Consul.  He 
further  adds  (and  the  letter  has  been  published) 
that  Talleyrand  on  this  day,  or  on  the  11th  of 
March,  wrote  to  advise  M.  Massias,  the  French 
minister  at  the  court  of  Baden,  of  the  First  Con- 
sul's intention  to  seize  the  duke  and  the  other 
French  emigrants  at  Ettenheim.  But  Thibaudeau 
admits  that  everything  had  been  determined  upon 
before  this  note,  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
delivered,  was  written ;  and  that  some  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  conference  felt  convinced  that 
Bonaparte  s  rage  would  blow  over,  and  that  he 
would  never  carry  into  execution  what  he  was 
threatening  to  do.  He  says  (and  this,  by  itself, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
had  never  been  applied  to,  or  had  hitherto  done 
nothing  in  the  business,)  that,  as  Talleyrand  entered 
the  room,  Bonaparte  exclaimed — "What  is  M. 
Massias  doing,  when  armed  gatherings  of  my 
enemies  are  going  on  at  Ettenheim  ?  But  I  will 
find  out  the  means  of  punishing  their  plots  !  The 
head  of  the  guilty  one  (fa  tite  du  coupable)  shall 

of  gendarmerie),  that  Onlalnconrt  was  sent  on  his  iniquitous  mis- 
sion. *'  This  proves  two  facts :  Arst.  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not 
make  Bonaparte  scqusinted  with  what  passed  at  Ettenheim ;  and. 
secmidly,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  even  expect  him  to  do  so ;  for  it  waa 
at  the  neeliKeuce  or  the  police,  and  not  or  the  fiveign  department,  that 
he  complained."— Quart.  Rev. 

Indeed  in  other  afbirs  of  a  lam  qnestionahle  natare,  Tdlayrand,  or 
his  foreign  office,  bad  little  to  do  with  the  trembling  governments  of 
the  small  neighbouring  states ;  they  were  watched  b\  the  spies  and 
agents  of  the  police,  aim  were  dictated  to  by  the  commaading  oflleers 
of  the  gendarmerie  and  other  French  truops  cantoned  along  their 
frontiers.  We  know  ourselves,  from  good  Italian  authority,  that 
Talleyrand,  even  while  mtnlster  for  foreign  aflaira,  and  to  all  mmpoar- 
ance  m  high  favour  with  his  employer,  was  often  left  In  total  ignor- 
ance of  oarre»pondences  carried  on  with  Turin,  liilan.  and  C^nua, 
ijihough  ih«iott  correepondencea  properly  a|ipertained  to  his  office : 
and  that  he  flrat  knew  of  various  measures  ndopted  in  Italy  wb^u 
depumUons  arrived  at  Fsxia  ftu  oomplala  of  them,  and  addressed 
themaelvas  to  him  aa  the  boslneis  waa  oonsidored  to  be  in  his  depart- 
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do  me  justice !"  And  he  adds,  that  to  this  Cam- 
baceres  replied,  "  I  dare  say  that,  if  such  a  per- 
sonage was  in  your  power,  rigour  would  not  go  to 
that  point."  The  whole  amount,  then,  of  Talley- 
rand's participation  in  the  crime  comes  to  this — 
that  when  everything  was  decided  upon,  he  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  M.  Massias,  who,  like  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  itself,  could  do  nothing  for  or  against 
the  unfortunate  prince,  whose  fate  Bonaparte  had, 
from  the  first,  resolved  to  leave  to  his  gendarmes 
and  satellites,  to  such  men  as  Rt^al,  Caulaincourt, 
and  Savary.  We  have  already  exposed  the 
nullity  of  the  plea  about  mistaking  the  duke  fpr 
Pichegru,  and  discovering  that  mistake  too  late; 
and  yet  Savary,  after  m^ing  all  these  preceding 
statements,  makes  Bonaparte,  after  the  duke's  exe- 
cution, exclaim  to  RtSal  (who  knew  all  about  the 
business,  and,  like  his  master,  must  have  known 
that  it  was  General  Pichegru,  and  not  the  duke,  that 
had  been  reported  as  the  mysterious  stranger),"  Ah ! 
wretched  Talleyrand,  what  have  you  made  me  do  ?" 
as  if  Talleyrand  had  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
in  the  matter  I  Again,  Savary,  who  admits  that  on 
the  evening  when  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  at 
Vincennes,  he  carried  a  sealed  letter  from  Bona- 
parte at  Malmaison  to  Murat  at  Paris  (which 
sealed  letter  he  confesses  contained  the  First  Con- 
Bul's  orders  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  governor, 
about  the  duke),  attaches  a  ridiculous  importance 
to  the  incident  of  meeting  Talleyrand  coming  out 
of  Murat's  house  as  he  (Savary)  entered  it;  and 
insinuates — in  spite  of  his  own  confession  as  to  the 
sealtfd  letter  he  himself  brought,  and  in  spite  of  the 
facts  that  be  was  the  last  person  that  came  from 
Malmaison,  and  that  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  had  not  seen  the  Consul  since  the  morning, 
and  had  another  most  obvious  motive  for  calling  on 
Murat,  as  Murat  had  been  so  ill  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  room — that  Talleyrand  had  called  to  induce 
Murat  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  and  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  proper 
point.  But  Savary  again  completely  cripples  his 
own  insinuation,  which  has  absurdity  enough  on 
the  face  of  it,  by  letting  it  escape  that  Talleyrand 
was  not  with  Bonaparte  when  he  wrote  that  fatal 
sealed  letter  of  which  he  (Savary)  was  the  bearer, 
and  was  not  with  Murat  after  he  had  received  that 
letter — thus  removing  from  Talleyrand  all  imme- 
diate responsibility  as  to  that  foul  epistle.  The  ex- 
Bishop  of  Autun  was  never  the  man  to  act  upon 
generous  passionate  impulses,  or  to  run  his  owb 
neck  into  the  noose  to  rescue  others ;  but,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  crime  that  was  preparing,  he 
must  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch^  did,  a  mon- 
strous political  blunder,  and  would  not  have  failed 
to  try  the  effects  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  on 
Bonaparte,  who,  for  a  long  time,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  his  cool  commanding  intellect.  But  the  motive 
is  apparent  which  made  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
the  banished  Savary,  so  anxious  to  inculpate  the  ex- 
minister  for  foreign  affiairs :  long  before  his  fall 
Talleyrand  had  given  mortal  offence  to  Bonaparte 
by  that  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  which  I 
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ha«  been  mentioned,  and  by  other  deeds  and  caustic 
sayings;  Talleyrand,  while  the  emperor  was  fall- 
ing, had  contributed  important  services  towards 
restoring  the  Bourbons ;  and,  therefore,  Talleyrand 
must  be  defamed :  and  what  defamation  could  tell 
so  well  as  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  a 
Bourbon  prince?  But  the  whole  contrivance  is 
too  bungling  to  impose  any  longer  even  on  the 
fanatics  of  Bonapartism ;  and  we  believe  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that,  next  to  Bonaparte, 
Savary  was  the  most  guilty  of  all  that  were  impli- 
cated in  the  death  of  the  duke ;  that  Savary  might 
have  suspended  the  execution,  and  did  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hurried  it  on  with  a  zeal  and 
ferocity  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  or  Prince  of  the  Assassins.* 

But  Bonaparte,  according  to  the  memoir-writers, 
and  the  reporters  of  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena, 
took  up  other  ground,  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
either  of  the  two  exploded  fictions — the  suppressed 
letter  of  the  duke,  and  the  mistaking  the  duke  for 
Pichegru — ^boldly  and  broadly  justified  the  duke's 
execution,  alleging  it  to  have  been  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  a  measure  of  state  policy,  arising  out  of 
the  natural  rights  of  humanity,  by  which  a  man 
to  save  his  own  life  may  take  away  that  of  another, 
and  out  of  the  political  right  of  the  French  republic 
to  put  down  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  strike 
terror  into  its  enemies.  Assuming  the  grossest 
falsehoods  for  facts,  and  taking  as  proven  a  series  of 
particulars  which  had  never  been  proved  at  all, 
and  to  which  his  spies,  and  police,  and  courts  of 
law,  unscrupulous,  bad,  violent  as  they  were,  were 
never  able  to  give  even  a  semblance  of  consistency 
and  probability,  he  maintained  that  the  Bourbon 
princes  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  having  been 
the  contrivers  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  of  hav- 

*  Bourrienne,  who  speaks  only  of  the  facts  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge from  tlie  best  fuurces,  says,  "  AU  ihat  relates  to  the  Rffair  of 
the  Duke  d'EnKhien  resolves  itself  into  this  :— Bonaparte,  perhaps  to 
please  the  rt^voliitionary  party  Hnd  in  order  to  attain  the  throne  with 
greater  certainty,  desired  the  immediate  death  of  the  duke,  without 
judicial  forms.  He  was  obeyed  with  all  the  promptitude  wliich 
doubtless  he  had  commanded,  su  Uiat  there  was  no  time  or  possibility 
to  retract  his  first  determination,  f  liave  i-ertain  knowledge  that  the 
positive  order  whs  given,  yet  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  executinu  had 
been  deferred  some  hour4,  the  Duke  d'Eoghien  would  not  iiave  pe- 

rished GSvneral  Savary  did  not  dare  to  delay  the  execution 

or  the  sentence,  although  the  prince  ur{;«*nily  demanded  an  interview 
with  the  First  Constil.  Had  Bonaparte  se»*n  the  prince,  there  can  be 
little  donbt  but  that  lie  would  have  saved  Iua  life.  Savarv.  however, 
thought  himself  Imund  to  sacrific»  his  own  opinions  to  the  powerful 
faction  which  then  controlled  the  First  Cousul ;  and.  whilst  he 
thought  he  was  serving  his  master,  he  was,  in  fact,  only  ser\ing  ihe 
faction  to  which,  I  mast  say,  he  did  not  belong.  The  truth  is,  that 
General  Salary  can  only  be  leproached  for  not  having  taken  upon 
himself  to  suspend  the  execution,  which  pro6a&/y  would  not  have 
taken  place,  if  it  had  beeu  suspended.  He  was  merely  an  Instru- 
ment, and  penitence  on  his  part  would,  perhaps,  have  told  more  in 
his  favour  than  his  vain  efforts  to  justify  Bonaparte.  From  ail  that 
I  have  stated,  and  particularly  from  the  non-suspeusion  of  the  exe- 
cntlon.  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  day  that  General  Savar%  had  re- 
ceived a  formal  order  from  Bonaparte  fur  the  Duke  d*Lnghifn  :« 
death,  and  also  a  formal  order  that  it  should  be  so  managed  nii  tn 
rvnder  it  impossible  to  speak  to  Bonaparte  again  on  the  subject,  until 
all  should  he  over.  Can  there  be  a  more  evident,  a  more  dirt>ct 
proof  of  this,  than  the  digging  the  grave  beforehand  ?" — Memoirs. 

We  have  carefully  compared  the  statements  and  documt-nts  of 
M.  Dupin,  '  Pieces  Judiciuires  et  Historiques  ;•  of  General  Huliu, 
'  Explications  offertes  aux  hommes  impartiaux ;'  of  Savary,  '  Kx- 
traites  des  Memotrettde  M.  le  Due  de  Kovigo;*  of  Thibaudeau,  of 
Bourrienne.  Las  Cases,  and  others;  but  both  in  the  account  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  and  in  the  remarks 
which  follow  that  catastrophe,  we  have  been  assisted  and  guided  l>y 
the  closely  reasoned  and  able  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  already 
cited  .---Art.  xL,  No.  08,  yoI.  xxiz.,  on  *  Savary  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.' 
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ing  disgorged  uxty  brigaods  Tipon  Paris,  including 
the  Polignaca,  de  Riviere,  aod  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  him  to  be  assassinated ;  and  then  he 
asked  whether  by  the  law  of  nature  he,  Bonaparte, 
waa  not  authorised  to  cause  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
be  assassinated  in  London.  And  then  for  the  law 
of  polity :  the  whole  republic,  he  said,  was  totter- 
ing upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  conspired  its 
fall ;  and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
audacity  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  sent  their  sixty 
assassins  to  Paris.  ":  The  republican  government 
could  not,  cotm$lenUy  wWi  its  dignity^  do  less, 
when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  publicly 
plotted,  than  cause  its  thunder  to  strike  the  family 
which  dared  to  engage  in  such  an  attempt.^'* 
Here  the  murdered  prince  was  coupled  in  the 
loosest  manner  with  the  Ck)unt  d'Artois  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bourbons  residing  in  England ;  and  that 
public  conviction  of  which  Bonaparte  is  made  to 
speak  can  refer  only  to  the  trial  of  Georges- Cadou- 
dal  and  his  associates,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  the  middle  of  May,  or  nearly  two  months 
after  the  duke  had  been  tried,  fusiladed,  and  buried 
at  Yincennes ;  and  which,  when  it  did  take  place, 
afforded  no  such  conviction,  nor  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  against  any  of  the  Bourbon 
princes.  But,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  the  re- 
porter of  Bonaparte's  last  quoted  words,  in  a  later 
publication,  makes  the  ex-emperor  rest  his  defence 
upon  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  actual  and  personal 
partici])ation  in  the  pretended  plot  for  assassinating 
him.  Here  the  reporter  gets  rid  of  the  anachro- 
nism of  Georges- Cadoudal's  trial ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
he  also  drops  his  proofs  and  public  conviction.  He 
makes  Bonaparte  say,  *'  The  duke  and  his  party 
had  constantly  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  taking 
away  my  life.t  I  was  assailed  on  all  sides ;  air- 
guns,  infernal  machines,  plots,  ambuscades  of 
all  kinds  were  resorted  to.  At  last  I  grew  weary, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  them  with 
terror  in  their  turn  in  London.  I  succeeded,  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  all  conspi- 
racies. [His  state  prisons  and  remote  fortresses 
continued  down  to  the  end  of  his  reign  to  tell  a 
very  different  tale,  and  to  prove  that  his  suspicions, 
and  the  inventions  of  his  police,  were  not  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  duke ;  and  there  were 
certainly  real  conspiracies,  both  republican  and 
royalist,  after  that  deed.]  Who  can  blame  me  for 
having  acted  as  I  did  ?     What !  blows  threatening 

•  l.Ma  Caaes,  Aiuwer  to  Warden. 

t  If  Bona)iarte  hncl  ever  entertained  this  notion,  he  Lad  been  con- 
Tinoed  of  its  falrity  long  before  the  time  when  he  thus  pleaded  in  de- 
fence of  his  re)iatation.  A  short  time  after  the  murder  at  Vincennw. 
and  his  election  as  emperor,  beinc  at  Aix-la- Chapel) e,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  M.  Massiaa,  the  French  minister  at  the  eotttt  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  who  had  been  residiuR  at  that  court  wheu  the 
Duke  d*Enghlen  was  living  in  the  country.  Bonaparte,  after  speak- 
iu{f  ofthe  intrigues  of  the  emigrants,  said,  •'  You  ouK'lit  at  least  to 
have  prevented  the  plots  which  the  duke  was  hatching  at  Ettfuheim. " 
"  Sire;  replied  Massiaa.  ••  I  am  too  old  t«  learato  tell  a  falsehood. 
Believe  me,  on  this  subject  yimr  ear  has  been  abusod."— **  Do  you 
nut  think,  then,  that,  had  the  conspiracy  »»f  Georges  and  Pichegru 
stiroecded.  the  duke  would  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  have  come 

t»ost  to  Paris?"  Tlie  respectable  old  diplomatist  hung  down  his 
lead  and  waa  silent ;  for  he  saw  that  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to 
hear  the  truth.~J3</ttrrt««7i0. 


my  existence  are  aimed  at  me  day  after  day,  from 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  {mean- 
ing Jrom  London) ;  no  power  on  earth,  no  tri- 
bunal can  afford  me  redress ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  use  the  right  of  nature,  and  return  war 
for  war  ! "  It  has  been  well  noted  that  this  law 
of  nature,  that  this  mode  of  defence,  had  already 
been  appealed  to  by  that  arch-Jacobin  and  Ma- 
ratist  Robert  Lindet,  in  justification  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners  in  Paris  in  September, 
1792.* 

On  other  occasions,  the  exile  at  St.  Helena  would 
say  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  death  must  be  at- 
tributed to  an  excess  of  zeal  for  him  (Bonaparte), 
to  private  views,  or  to  mysterious  intrigues ;  that 
he  had  been  blindly  urged  on ;  that  he  had  been, 
if  he  might  say  so,  taken  by  surprise ;  that  the 
measure  was  precipitated  and  the  result  pre-deter- 
mined  by  others.  As  to  the  precipitation,  Bona- 
parte had  had  more  than  a  week  to  reflect  upon  it : 
it  was  on  Sunday  the  11th  of  March  that  he  gave 
Caulaincourt  his  orders  to  seize  the  duke,  who  was 
not  seized  until  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  not  ex- 
ecuted until  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Besides, 
this  pleading  contradicts  Bonaparte's  more  earnest 
and  more  laboured  defences  of  the  proceedings. 
Credit  cannot  be  given  to  assertions  so  very  op- 
posite ;  and  no  credit  whatever  is  due  to  a  man 
who  is  constantly  contradicting  himself.  As  long 
as  he  could  he  avoided  any  explanations,  and  en- 
joined the  strictest  silence;  and  so  complete  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  press,  and  so  extreme  the 
dread  of  giving  offence  to  him,  that  nothing  was 
written  or  said  in  France  about  the  matter  until  his 
own  rashness,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  brought  back 
the  Bourbons.  But,  when  he  was  dying  at  St. 
Helena,  he  put,  as  it  were,  into  his  last  testament 
the  frankest  avowal  of  the  deed.  '*  I  caused  the 
Duke  d'Enghicn  to  be  arrested  and  judged,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  the  security,  the  interest, 
and  the  honour  of  the  French  people.  In  the 
same  circumstances  I  would  again  act  in  the  same 
manner." 

Just  fifteen  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Bour- 
bon prince  at  Vincennes,  General  Pichegru — with 
whom,  as  with  Georges,  the  Polignacs,  and  others, 
the  prince  ought  to  have  been  confronted — was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
been  lying  ever  since  the  27th  of  February,  subject 
to  the  frequent  visits  and  interrogatories  of  Rt^al. 
No  threats,  no  promises  could  induce  Pichegru  to 
injure  any  man  by  his  answers,  or  to  effect  the 
great  object  in  view — that  of  implicating  General 
Moreau  in  the  royalist  conspiracy.  He  threatened, 
on  the  contrary,  to  tear  to  pieces  the  flimsy  web 
which  had  been  thrown  round  Moreau ;  to  speak 
out  on  his  public  trial ;  to  unfold  the  odious  means 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  had  been  entrapped 
into  the  conspiracy  by  Bonaparte's  police ;  and  to 
reveal  what  he  knew  of  the  First  Consul's  corre- 

•  Quart.  Kev.— "  This  terriMo  movement  of  the  people,"  said 
Lindet,  iu  a  printed  1)ovJc,  "  st^cun  d  necessary  for  the  safetv  of  the 
country,  and  the  result  was  onfi/  !lic  impartial  apfMeatiom  q/' the  prin- 
ciple* qfxhe  law  of  nature. 
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spondence  with  the  Bourbons.  "  When  I  am  be- 
fore my  judges,"  said  he,  "  my  language  shall  be 
conformable  to  truth  and  the  interests  of  my  coun- 
try." This  speaking  out  in  an  open  court — and  it 
was  known  that  Pichegru  could  spenk  in  a  lofty 
and  energetic  manner-^gave  great  alarm  to  the 
consular  government     Besides,  in   spite  of  his 
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present  sad  predicament,  and  the  charges  and 
calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  name, 
some  of  the  soldiery  might  still  feel  an  affection  for 
the  commander  who  had  repeatedly  led  them  on 
to  victory  before  the  name  of  Bonaparte  had  made 
itself  known.  To  proceed  against  two  such  suc- 
cessful generals  as  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  might,  perchance,  prove  too 
severe  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  army.  It  was 
calculated,  too,  that,  if  Pichegru  were  but  dead,  it 
might  be  insinuated  that  it  was  only  his  death  that 
removed  the  proof  of  Moreau^s  complicity.  Real 
had  been  heard  muttering  as  he  came  from  his 
cell,  "  What  a  man  this  Pichegru  is  !  There  is  no 
moving  him."  On  the  5th  of  April,  this  coun- 
sellor of  state  and  manager  of  police,  this  creature 
of  Fouche,  had  a  long  secret  interview  with  the 
general,  and  it  was  on  the  next  morning  that 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled  on  his  bed,  with  a 
black  cravat  tightened  round  his  neck,  by  means 
of  a  stick  which  acted  as  a  tourniquet,  and  which 
was  kept  in  its  position  by  being  put  behind  the 
ear,  and  pressed  against  the  pillow  by  the  weight 
of  the  head,  &c.  Six  obscure  surgeons,  named  by 
the  criminal  tribunal,  were  called  in  to  examine 
the  body,  and  sign  a  report  that  Pichegru  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  A  gendarme  d^elile  deposed  that, 
being  on  guard  near  PichegTU*s  cell,  about  three 
hours  after  miduight,  he  had  heard  a  violent 
coughing  and  spitting ;  a  turnkey  of  the  Temple 
deposed  that  he  had  the  key  of  the  general's  door 
all  the  night  in  his  pocket,  so  that  the  door  could 
not  have  been  opened :  but,  in  spite  of  surgeons, 
gendarmes,  and  turnkeys,  and  of  other  pains  taken, 
then  and  afterwards,  to  prove  that  Pichegru  had 
perished  by  his  own  hand,  the  impression  was  in- 
stantly made,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  lasting,  that 
he  had  been  most  foully  murdered.  The  event 
came  so  close  upon  the  catastrophe  of  Vincennes : 


— ^the  police  of  th6  Temple  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  Real— Savary  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
military  governor,  and  the  guards  there  were 
mounted,  and  the  general  service  of  the  prison  per- 
formed, by  Savary 's  gendarmes  d*SUte^  comrades 
of  the  men  who  had  shot  the  prince  in  the  ditch — 
there  were  other  familiars  of  the  moutan  genus, 
who  were  known  to  have  committed  detestable 
deeds,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  any 
crime — ^there  were  keys  of  the  passe  par-tout  sort 
which  opened  every  lock — and  the  midnight  visi- 
tations, and  the  acts  of  carrying  off  state  prisoners, 
unknown  to  their  co-mates  in  captivity,  and  no  one 
except  the  agents  employed  knew  whither,  were 
facts  notorious  in  Paris  and  in  all  France.  It 
might  be  that  Pichegru  had  strangled  himself — 
and  we  believe  that  medical  jurisprudence  has, 
since  that  time,  registered  more  than  one  suicide 
committed  in  a  more  difficult  manner — but  Piche- 
gru seems  to  have  been  considered,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  very  unlikely  to  haverecouTse 
to  suicide  of  any  kind,  as  one  whose  natural  tem- 
perament, excited  passions,  and  indignation  against 
Bonaparte,  and  Foucbtf,  and  the  agents  of  police 
who  had  entrapped  him,  would  have  led  him  to 
bear  any  extremity  of  suffering,  and  to  face  the 
guillotine  or  the  fusilades  at  the  plain  of  Grenelle 
unmoved,  provided  he  could  but  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  out  ou  his  trial :  and  then  the 
accumulation  of  suspicious  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  prison,  the  deeds  which  had  recently 
been  committed,  and  the  conviction  that  the  First 
Consul,  and  those  who  served  him,  would  stick  at 
no  crime  which  might  serve  his  purpose,  all  went 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  Pichegru  had  really  been 
murdered.  After  calling  upon  R(;al,  who  was  still 
living  at  the  time  he  wrote,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  transaction,  Bourrienne  says, "  There 
is  evidence,  amounting  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
Pichegru  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  conse- 
quently all  idea  of  suicide  must  be  rejected  as 
inadmissible.  Have  I  positive  and  substantive 
proof  ?  I  have  not ;  but  the  concurrence  of  facts, 
and  the  weight  of  probabihties,  do  not  leave  me  in 
possession  of  the  doubts  I  should  wish  to  entertain 
on  this  tragic  event.  Besides,  there  exists  a  certain 
popular  instinct,  which  is  rarely  at  fault ;  and  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  not  only  that 
the  general  opinion  agreed  in  the  notion  of  Piche- 
gru's  assassination,  but  that  the  pains  taken  by  the 
government  to  give  that  opinion  another  direction, 
by  the  aflfected  exhibition  of  the  body,*  only  served 

*  The  article  in  the  Monilenr.  Mrhich  was  published  the  day  aftpr 
tho  death,  accompanifd  by  the  depositions  of  the  gmdnrnus  iV elite, 
Uie  cimcierge  of  the  Temple,  the  turnkey,  imd  the  surj^eous  displH>  ed  aa 
awkwardness  of  ingenuity  and  pains-ukin^;,  whioh  \»-ont  to  coofiiui 
what  it  was  intt>ndi'd  lo  di-siroy.     It  wus  to  ihis  elTect  :— 

**  The  precedint(  eveniuf;  Pichegru  hud  copiuuily  dined  according 
to  his  c.iBtom,  for  he  loved  the  plciisures  of  the  talile.  He  w  is  full  of 
mcttt,  had  u  short  neck,  was  san^uineimK.  and  the  want  of  exercise  mt*- 
diii)K>3«*d  him  ihc  roon*  t  >  a]ioplo&y  :  in  the  evening,  too,  he  had  aiiked 
for  a  Senecn,  and  opcnin;;  the  book  at  tho  page  where  tlie  philuso|»hor 
discusses  the  mlferius  of  life  and  the  easy  passage  to  eternity, 
PichesrrJi  had  propaifd  himself  for  suiciile.  He  hu«l  concealed  a 
stick  taken  out  of  a  faggot  of  firewood,  and  that,  with  his  cravat. 
Blinked  tor  the  striingulatinu.  Thus  Pichegru  has  escaped  the  dis- 
grace  of  the  scaffold  l»y  suicide." 

In  the  state  in  which  tho  press  then  was,  and  in  tlic  passive  dread  of 
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to  strengthen  it.  He  who  spontaneoaaly  says,  I 
have  not  committed  such  or  such  a  crime,  at  least 
admits  there  is  room  for  suspecting  his  guilt." 
Savary  says  that  R«;al,  on  the  morning  of  Piche- 
gru's  death,  exclaimed — ^^  Though  nothing  can  be 
more  apparent  than  that  this  is  suicide,  yet  it  will 
always  be  said  that,  despairing  of  his  conviction, 
we  strangled  him  in  prison  I"  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Savary  denies  that  he  himself  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  that  Pichegru  was  mur- 
dered at  all ;  but  he  confesses,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  belief  of  assassination  was  universal,  and 
that  a  high  functionary,  his  own  personal  friend, 
spoke  of  it  years  afterwards  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  named  the  gendarmes  in  the  Temple  as  the 
men  by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done.  Among 
the  foreign  diplomatists  resident  at  Paris,  no  doubt 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  death.  One  of  them,  writing  to  his  court, 
said,  *Mt  is  evident  that  Pichegru  has  been  selected 
as  a  victim.  The  history  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  Lower  Empire  presents  the  picture  of 
this  country  and  government  !"*  There  were  cer- 
tain private  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
catastrophe  the  more  striking:  the  conqueror  of 
Holland  and  the  First  Consul,  who  had  obtained 
their  commissions  as  lieutenants  of  artillery  on  the 
very  same  day,  had  been  schoolfellows  in  the  military 
school  of  Brienne;  and  there  Pichegru,  being  the 
elder  of  the  two,  had  taught  Bonaparte  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  been  both  a  friend 
and  tutor  to  the  poor  and  almost  friendless  Cor- 
sican.  And  now  all  their  calculations  had  come  to 
this ;— strangulation  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
and  a  bit  of  stick,  and  six  feet  of  dishonoured 
earth,  for  Pichegru ;  and  for  Bonaparte  an  imperial 
throne  (he  was  placing  his  foot  on  the  first  steps 
of  it  when  his  schoolfellow  perished),  which  was 
designed  to  be  enduring,  and  for  perpetuity  in  his 
race,  but  which  lasted  only  ten  stormy  years,  and 
then  one  hundred  days ! 

The  world  was  still  aghast  at  the  fate  of 
Pichegru,  when  another  and  a  more  bloody  catas- 
trophe was  brought  to  light  from  the  same  state- 
prison.  Captain  John  Wesley  Wright,  who,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  had  landed  Pichegru  and 
some  of  his  companions,  was  becalmed  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Morbihan,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  was  carried  by  the  ebb-tide  close  upon  the 
rocks.  Whilst  his  crew  were  sweeping  with 
all  their  strength  to  get  clear  of  the  coast 
seventeen  armed  vessels  were  rowed  out  from  the 
Morbihan,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  six  luggers,  and 
five  smaller  gun-vessels.  Wright's  raft  was  only 
an  18-gun  brig-sloop,  and  his  crew  consisted 
of  fifty-one  effective  men  and  twenty-four  boys ; 
yet  he  gallantly  fought,  within  grape  and  hailing 
distance,  the  whole  French  flotilla  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  did  not   strike  his  colours  until  his 

men's  minds,  no  one  could  then  publish  any  oommenta.  or  give  any 
account  of  Pichegni's  death  difSsrent  ttom  the  ofiicial  one  put  forth  in 
the  '  Moniteur/ 
•  Didberg. 


ship  was  a  mere  wreck — ^until  twelve  of  his  men 
were  wounded  and  two  killed,  and  he  himself 
wounded  in  the  groin.  Laurent-Toumeur,  the 
French  commanding  officer  to  whom  Wright 
struck,  told  him  that  he  had  nobly  sustained  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  and  the  high  reputation  of  his 
country's  navy;  that  the  French  loved  and 
esteemed  the  brave,  and  that  he  and  his  crew 
would  be  treated  with  all  possible  kindness.*  This 
was  the  natural  impulse,  and  no  doubt  the  inten- 
tion or  wish,  of  the  brave  French  officer ;  but  there 
were  very  different  feelings  and  intentions  enter- 
tained at  Paris.  The  First  Consul  was  informed 
that  Wright's  vessel  had  been  recognised  as  the 
same  which  had  lande4  Pichegru  ^  and  that  W^right 
had  been  a  lieutenant  on  boftrd  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
ship  the  *Tigre,'  and  had  distinguished  himself 
under  Sir  Sidney  in  the  defence  of  Acre.  The 
latter  fact  alone  would  assuredly  have  led  to  some 
much  harsher  treatment  than  is  reserved  for  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  if  Bona- 
parte could  only  have  caught  Sir  Sidney  himself, 
even  though  not  engaged  in  landing  royalists  and 
conspirators.  Sir  Sidney  would  at  least  have  run  a 
close  risk  of  making  his  exit  from  this  world  in 
the  Temple — of  which,  before  this  time,  he  had 
been  so  long  an  inmate — in  the  manner  of  Pichegru 
or  of  the  unfortunate  Wright.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  coast  to  interrogate 
the  captured  English  crew  separately,  that  is 
secretly,  and  by  the  police;  and,  when  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  English  sailors  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  Pichegru  conspiracy.  Captain  Wright 
was  brought  up  to  Paris,  thrown  into  the  Temple, 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a  state  prisoner, 
and  there  confined  au  secret.  What  followed 
could  be  precisely  known  only  to  those  familiars 
who  possessed  the  secrets  of  that  prison-house. 
Even  the  date  of  the  unhappy  man's  final  catas- 
trophe is  not  known ;  for  Bonaparte  himself  de- 
clared that  his  death  had  been  concealed  for  some 
considerable  time — the  motive  of  that  concealment 
no  doubt  being  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  too  close 
juxta-position  with  the  death  of  Pichegru  in  the 
same  accursed  place.  Bonaparte  also  allowed 
that,  to  extort  confessions,  the  surgeon  of  Wright's 
ship  was  threatened  with  immediate  death ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  torture.  He 
also  declared  that  his  grand  object  was  to  secure 
the  principals,  and  to  extract  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  he  suspected  Wright  to  know ;  and  that  he 
considered  the  English  captain's  evidence  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  These  avowals  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  belief,  which  was  very  generally 
entertained  at  the  time,  and  which  indeed  seemed 
unavoidable,  that  Wright  was  barbarously  treated 
in  his  close  confinement — ^perhaps  that  his  body, 
as  well  as  mind,  had  been  subjected  to  actual  tor- 
ture— and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  his 
maimed  or  injured  frame  would  present,  recourse 
was  had  to  another  midnight  assassination.  Cap- 
tain Wright  was  once,  and  only  once,  seen  in 

*  James,  Naval  Hiitory. 
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public,  afler  his  arrival  at  the  Temple.  He  was 
brought  into  court  on  the  2nd  of  June,  as  a  wit- 
ness on  Georges's  trial,  being  called  the  hundred 
and  thirty-fourth  witness  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution. He,  however,  refused  to  answer  any 
interrogatories,  declaring  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
as  a  British  officer,  he  considered  himself  amena- 
ble only  to  his  own  government.  The  attorney- 
general  requested  the  president  to  order  that  the 
examinations  of  Captain  Wright,  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  21st  of  May  and  on  a  later  day, 
should  be  read  over  to  him  in  court;  and,  this 
being  done,  Wright  replied,  that  it  was  omit- 
ted to  be  stated  that  on  the  occasions  when  those 
secret  examinations  had  been  taken  the  questions 
put  to  him  had  been  accompanied  with  the  threat 
of  turning  him  over  to  a  military  tribunal  to  be 
shot,  if  he  did  not  betray  the  secrets  of  his  coun- 
try. We  know  not  how  long  after  this  Wright 
lived,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Moniteur  that  he  had  been  found 
one  morning  in  his  cell  with  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear ;  and  that  this  was  another  very  clear 
case  of  suicide.  But,  again,  a  great  majority  of 
the  world,  not  certainly  excepting  that  of  Paris, 
concluded  it  was  another  clear  case  of  assassina- 
tion. And,  in  fact,  the  probabilities  of  Wright's 
having  destroyed  himself  were  still  less  than  the 
probabilities  in  Pichegru's  case.  The  French 
general,  whose  character  was  blemished  and  whose 
fortunes  were  utterly  ruined,  had  a  great  deal  to 
depress  his  spirits ;  but  the  English  captain  had 
only  good  and  cheering  prospects  before  him,  if  he 
could  but  \yt  released  from  his  irregular  confine- 
ment ;  he  had  done  his  dut^,  he  had  executed  the 
orders  of  his  government  m  various  cases  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  liad  dis- 
played a  rare  ability  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
courage,  the  battle  he  fought  before  surrendering 
was  as  gallant  an  affair  as  any  that  had  occurred 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Once  out  of 
the  Temple,  Wright  might  have  been  exchanged 
by  cartel ;  once  restored  to  his  country,  he  must 
have  obtained  honours  and  promotion.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  spoke  of  him  as  a  buoyant,  light- 
hearted,  jovial  sailor — the  least  likely  man  in  the 
world  to  be  easily  cast  down  or  driven  to  a 
cowardly  despair.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
threats  employed,  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
should  readily  believe  they  would  be  put  into  execu- 
tion against  him ;  and  we  know  that  during  a  part 
of  his  captivity  he  anticipated  an  ultimate  release, 
and  that  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
spirited  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
ture of  his  ship,  in  order  to  refute  the  mendacious 
accounts  given  of  that  affair  in  the  Moniteur.* 
There  is,  however,  a  case  in  which  we  may  suppose 

*  After  the  reitoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  goTerament  of  Lonu 
XVIII.  restored  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  who 
always  (iu  we  know  from  his  own  lips)  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  {gallant  officer  who  haa  served  under  him,  all  Captain 
Wright's  pspers  which  haii  l)een  preserved,  and  amons  them  this 
account  of  his  last  action.  The  spirited,  highly  national,  and  cha- 
racteristic document  will  be  fbnnd  in  toI.  xtxy.  of  the  '  Naval  Chro- 
nicle,' and  an  extract  f^m  it  in  James's  '  Naval  History.' 


Wright  to  have  destroyed  himself;  but  it  is  a  case 
where  the  guilt  of  murder  would  fall  as  heavily  on 
his  enemies  as  it  could  do  if  it  were  fully  proved 
that  they  had  with  their  own  hands  used  the  razor 
or  the  knife.  Wright  may  have  been  so  tortured 
as  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  reason,  or  in  the 
natural  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  torture  he  may 
have  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life.  It  is 
possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  Bonaparte, 
who  always  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Wright's  death,  may  have  been  as  ignorant  on  the 
point  as  he  pretended ;  but  he  must  have  known 
that  infamous  threats  had  been  used  against  that 
officer ;  and,  in  confessing  himself  that  the  death 
was  concealed  for  a  considerable  time,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  motive  of  that  very  suspi- 
cious concealment.  His  apologist,  Savary,  who 
also  denies  all  knowledge  of  Wright*s  death,  calls  it 
a  dark  and  mysterious  subject,  and  then  hints  that 
Fouch^,  who,  before  it  happened,  was  fully  rein- 
stated in  the  ministry  of  police  and  in  Bonaparte's 
good  graces,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.* 

We  will  finish  the  tragedy  before  going  to  the 
comedy  or  farce  exhibited  in  the  tribunate  and 
the  senate,  or  to  the  melo-drama  of  the  imperial 
coronation  in  Notre  Dame.  Many  efforts  were 
made — some  of  them  being  reported  on  good  au- 
thority, and  others  wrapped  in  mystery — to  effect 
a  compromise  with  Moreau,  upon  such  conditions 
as  would  for  ever  deprive  that  general  of  the  power 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
Pichegru  himself  had  been  tempted  with  the  per- 
spective of  the  government  of  Guiana;  but  to 
Moreau,  who  was  so  much  more  formidable,  and, 
even  in  his  captive  state,  an  object  of  constant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  much  higher  offers  were  made. 
Public  opinion  in  Paris,  or  a  portion  of  that  brittle 
and  changeable  material,  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Moreau;  he  had  numerous  partisans  among 
those  who  still  clung  to  the  phantom  of  the 
republic;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  to  him  by  his  high  reputation,  was 
Moreau's  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Bona- 
parte.  He  was  not  treated  with  the  same  indecent 

*  The  following  short  and  sensible  passage  firom  the  pen  of  one  who 
haa  li:id  other  opportunities  besides  those  afforded  by  memoirs  aiiU 
books  of  studying  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Fiench  police, 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice,  although  we  doubt  its  applicability  to 
Captain  Wrignt's  casM : — 

*'  Yet,  even  freely  admitting  the  sioceritv  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  state- 
ments, one  may  su^^pcct  that  the  agents  of  his  police,  screened  as  they 
were  from  all  public  responHibility,  might,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve 
their  master,  or  rather  themselves,  have  resorted  to  foul  means  to  get 
rid  of  nten  when  tliey  could  not  extract  from  them  confessions  which 
would  suit  their  puriH>se.  Uotiapurte  has  repeatedly  complained  of 
the  hasty  zeal  of  nome  of  his  agents.  It  is  stated  by  Bourrienne,  that 
Pichegru's  depositions  did  not  inculpate  Moreau,  whom  there  was  an 
aiipurent  eagerness  to  find  guilty*.  Some  dark  rumours  were  circu- 
lated about  Captain  Wright  having  been  put  to  excruciatini;  torturt*. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Bonaparte  himself  did  not  know  at  Uiat  time 
all  the  secrets  of  his  prisun-houses.  There  is  a  remurkable  passajge 
in  Bourrienne,  who.  when  he  was  French  agent  at  Hamburg,  kid- 
napped a  spy,  a  really  bad  character,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  '  where.' 
he  says,  '  Fouche  no  doubt  took  good  care  of  him.'  These  are 
ominous  words.  In  Moutholon's  Memoirs  (vol.  i.)  Napoleon  speaks 
of  the  arbitrary  tyranny  wliich  the  minister  of  police  and  his  agents 
exerd^ed.  until,  by  his  decree  on  state  prisons  of  the  IStli  of  March. 
1810.  he  stripped  them  '  of  th.it  terrible  power  of  committing  any  in- 
dividual Sit  ttieir  own  pleasure,  and  keeping  him  in  their  own  handK, 
without  the  tribunals  taking  auy  cognizance  of  the  case.'  This  abusi* 
had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Convention."— ^.  FieHueux,  Life  of 
Napolew  Bonaparte. 
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rigour  as  the  other  prisoners ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  safe  so  to  treat  him,  for,  even  in  his  prison,  he 
received  the  homage  and  respect  of  many  of  the 
military,  not  excepting  even  those  who  were  put 
over  him  to  be  his  guards  and  gaolers.  Many  of 
these  very  soldiers  had  served  under  him,  and  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  how  much  he  had  been  be- 
loved by  the  armies  he  had  commanded.  The 
mildness  of  his  temper,  which  seemed  scarcely  ruf- 
fled by  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  were 
heaped  upon  him,  conciliated  affection  and  made 
him  many  new  friends.  The  opinion  was  enter- 
tained in  Paris,  that  a  single  word  from  Moreau 
would  have  converted  the  gaoler-guard  into  a 
guard  of  honour,  ready  to  execute,  at  the  least,  all 
that  might  be  requisite  for  his  safety.  "  Perhaps," 
adds  Bourrienne,  "  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  see 
his  wife  and  child  every  day,  were  but  artful  cal- 
culations for  keeping  him  within  the  limits  of  his 
usual  gentle  character.  Besides,  Moreau  was  so 
confident  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  that  he  was  calm  and  resigned,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  rouse  the  anger  of  an 
enemy  who  would  have  been  too  happy  to  have 
some  real  accusation  against  him."  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Moreau  rejected  the  tempting  overtures 
which  were  made  to  him ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Bonaparte  sent  his  secret  and  his  avowed  agents,  his 
aides-de-camp,  his  generals,  his  ministers,  his  own 
brothers,  to  win  over  the  obstinate  prisoner ;  and 
that  he  said  to  some  of  these  agents,  **  Only  bring 
me  back  the  adhesion  of  that  man  and  he  shall 
have  whatever  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  all  will 
go  well."  It  will  hardly  be  at  variance  with  the 
received  notion  of  Moreau's  character  to  believe 
that  he  feared  to  trust  himself  in  any.  bargain  or 
compact  with  one  who  had  proved  himself  such  an 
adept  in  over-reaching ;  and  that  he  apprehended, 
if  he  put  his  own  seal  to  the  charges  against  him, 
he  might  get  all  the  infamy  without  any  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  For  years  he  had  been  declaring 
that  there  was  no  trusting  the  little  Corsican.  Mo- 
reau too  had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  he  was  an  ob- 
scure avocate,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
when  the  Revolutiou  broke  out,  and  he  was  still 
supposed  to  have  much  of  the  character  and  way 
of  thinking  of  lawyers.  The  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  the  Temple  and  on  his  trial  seems  rather  remote 
from  the  heroical.  As  he  would  not  enter  into  a 
compact,  it  was  held  necessary  to  defame  him  still 
further,  and  to  confound  him,  by  implication,  still 
more  with  Pichegru,  whose  bolder  tongue  was  now 
silenced  for  ever,  and  with  Georges- Cadoudal  and 
the  other  royalists.  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
stung  by  the  Moniteur  articles  and  the  pam- 
phlets which  were  published  against  him,  Moreau 
took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  mean  and  imprudent 
letter  to  the  First  Consul,  who  forthwith  published 
it,  with  comments,  and  striking  effect,  in  the  oflS- 
cial  journal.  In  this  letter  the  captive  general 
confessed  that  he  had  concealed  for  some  time  the 
discovery  he  made  in  1797  of  Pichegru's  corre- 


spondence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  because  he 
did  not  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  denouncer  or  iu- 
former,  and  because  at  that  time,  Pichegru  having 
been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
peace  being  established,  he  could  do  very  little  to 
injure  the  public  cause.  But,  after  the  events  of 
the  18th  Fructidor,  feeling  that,  as  a  public  func- 
tionary, he  could  no  longer  remain  silent,  he  had 
communicated  to  the  government  of  the  day  all 
he  knew  respecting  Pichegru's  intrigue.  Moreau 
then  went  on  to  allow  that  during  the  two  last 
campaigns  in  Germany,  and  again  since  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  "  distant  overtures  "  had  been  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  but 
the  thing  seemed  so  absurd  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  overtures.  "  I  repeat  to  you,  General,"  said 
he  **  that,  whatever  proposition  was  made  to  me, 
I  rejected  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. When  it  was  represented  to  me  that  your 
absence  for  the  invasion  of  England  would  offer  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  a  change  in 
the  French  government,  I  invariably  answered  that 
the  Senate  was  the  authority  to  which  the  whole 
of  France  would  naturally  cling  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  and  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  place  my- 
self under  its  orders.  [Moreau  could  not  have 
used  words  more  calculated  than  these  last  to  ex- 
asperate that  hatred  of  the  First  Consul  which 
chiefly  originated  in  the  conviction  that  Moreau 
preferred  institutions  to  him,  the  Man.]  To  such 
overtures  made  to  a  private  individual,  who  wished 
to  preserve  no  connexion  either  with  the  army  or 
with  any  constituted  authority,  the  only  possible 
answer  was  a  refusal.  Betrayal  of  confidence  I 
disdained.  Such  a  step,  always  base,  becomes 
doubly  odious  when  the  treachery  is  committed 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe  gratitude,  or  with 
whom  we  have  been  bound  by  old  friendship.  This, 
General,  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  respecting  my 
relations  with  Pichegru,  and  it  must  convince  you 
that  very  false  and  hasty  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  conduct  which,  though  perhaps  im- 
prudent, was  far  from  being  criminal."* 

Very  different,  again,  was  the  treatment  and  con- 
duct of  Gcorges-Cadoudal ;  though,  even  in  his 
case,  attempts  were  at  one  moment  made  at  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  Bonaparte  himself  con- 
fessed this  fact,  expressing  a  wondrous  admiration 
of  the  determined  character  of  the  Chouan  chief. 
"  Georges  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  he; 
'^  in  my  hands  he  might  have  done  great  things  I 
I  made  RcSal  inform  him  that  if  he  would  attach 
himself  to  me,  I  would  not  only  give  him  a  pardon, 
but  a  regiment  besides.  What  do  I  say  ?  I  would 
have  made  him  one  of  my  aides-de-camp.     But 

♦  Moreau  aUo  spoke  of  Ihe  humiliation  of  bcinj;  in  prison,  ofbrin;; 
o1)li|^  to  appear  boforc  a  tribunal  to  say  that  he  was  no  conspirator, 
and  of  the  services  he  had  rendereil  to  his  country.  "  But  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  these,"  he  added.  "  for  I  can  believe  they  are  not  yet 
uflaced  froni  your  memory.  But  I  will  recall  to  your  mind  that,  if 
the  di'sire  of  tnkint;  a  part  in  the  government  of  France  had  ever  for 
a  sin!<lc  moment  l>eoQ  the  oltject  of  my  services  and  of  my  ambition, 
the  ro:id  uas  opened  to  me  very  advuntaceoiuiy  a  short  time  beftMe 
you  returned  from  Egypt:  and  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  the  di*- 
interestodncfis  witli  which  I  seconded  you  on  the  ISth  Bnimaire. 
Enemies  have  estranged  us  since  tlmt  time." 
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GeoTges  refused  everything.  He  is  a  bar  of  iron. 
What  can  I  now  do  with  him  ?  He  muBt  undergo 
his  fate,  for  such  a  man  is  too  dangerous.  He 
must  die — it  is  a  necessity  of  my  situation."*  It 
has  been  asked  whether,  if  the  First  Consul  really 
considered  Georges- Cad oudal  in  the  light  of  an 
assassin,  he  would  have  talked  thus  of  giving  him 
a  regiment,  and  even  placing  him  near  his  own 
person  as  an  aide-de-camp ;  but,  in  the  dark  history 
of  Italy,  in  her  bad  ages,  more  than  one  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  which  the  bravo  was  taken  into 
the  pay  of  the  party  he  had  been  employed  to 
assassinate,  and  for  a  higher  fee  undertook  to 
assassinate  his  original  employer  :  there  are  cases 
too,  in  all  countries — and  they  abounded  in  France 
at  this  very  moment — of  men  passing  suddenly 
from  one  class  of  opinions  to  another,  and  from  the 
extremes  of  one  party  to  the  extremes  of  the  oppo- 
site faction ;  and  the  zeal  of  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious converts  is  proverbial.  We  confess  that, 
were  there  no  other  ground  than  this  for  denying 
that  Georges  had  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
the  First  Consul,  we  should  take  the  incredulous 
side ;  but  we  think  we  find  ten  thousand  times 
better  ground  in  his  manly  character  and  conduct, 
and  in  the  wretched,  prevaricating,  fabricated  evi- 
dence that  was  brought  against  him. 

In  the  Temple,  the  Chouan  chief  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  was  visited  out  of  curiosity  in  his 
cell,  as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast.  A  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Pichegru,  and  when  the 
sensation  of  horror  excited  by  that  event  in  the 
interior  of  the  Temple  was  at  its  height,  Louis 
Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by 
a  brilliant  escort  of  staff-officers,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Savary  to  Greorges,  who  was  lying  on  his 
bed  with  his  hands  bound  by  manacles.  Ijouis 
was  indisputably  a  kind-hearted  man,  the  most 
amiable  of  Bonaparte*s  brothers,  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  family ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  averse 
to  believe  but  that  his  visit  had  some  other  object 
than  the  gratification  of  a  cruel  curiosity.  But  it 
was  not  manacles  and  fetters  that  could  bear  down 
the  robust  frame  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  Breton ; 
and  Georges  kept  up  the  hearts  of  his  companions. 
Some  of  these  were  Bretons  like  himself,  were 
peasants  who  had  been  born  and  bred  up  with 
him,  who  had  followed  him  in  many  a  dangerous 
expedition  against  the  "  Blues,"  who  worshipped 
the  white  cockade  in  his  hat  as  they  would  a  re- 
ligious relic,  and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
same  feeling  with  which  our  Highland  clans 
regarded  their  chiefs,  their  Macs  of  Macs.  A 
simple  and  devout,  a  rude,  and,  no  doubt,  a  fana- 
tical race  they  were,  these  Chouans !  Yet  to  us 
the  picture  of  their  captivity  is  full  of  interest  At 
sunrise,  and  at  sunset,  they  all  knelt  and  recited 
their  prayers,  undisturbed  by  the  mockery  of  the 
gendarmes  and  the  gaolers ;  and  a  good  part  of  the 
intervening  hours  they  spent  in  singing,  in  their 
strange  native  Bas- Breton  dialect,  the  songs  which 
had  been  orally  transmitted  from  generation  to 

*  Bottirienne. 


generation,  and  which  dwelt  upon  the  feelings  sug- 
gested by  the  view  of  the  steeples  of  their  village 
churches  and  on  the  adventures  and  dangers  of 
the  deep  sea  and  their  own  wild  coast,  on  the  joys 
of  a  pastoral  life  and  on  the  pleasant  excitements 
of  smuggling.  And,  when  they  were  not  sing- 
ing or  praying,  they  were  generally  to  be  seen 
playing  at  barres,  an  ancient  game  which  closely 
resembles  that  known  to  English  school -boys 
by  the  name  of  "  Prisoners'  Base,"  or  "  Pri- 
soners' Bars."  When  they  had  to  go  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  which  continued  to 
be  the  vestibule  to  the  criminal  courts,  Georges 
harangued  them  in  a  style  admirably  adapted  to 
keep  them  steady  and  bold.  **  When  you  feel  your 
courage  failing,"  said  he,  **  look  at  me,  and  think 
that  I  am  with  you.  My  fate  will  be  the  same  as 
yours ; — all  our  fates  must  be  the  same.  Let  that 
consideration  encourage  and  cheer  us.  Let  us  be 
kind  and  indulgent  towards  one  another.  Let  our 
common  destiny  give  new  force  to  our  affection. 
Let  us  not  look  back  on  the  past ;  we  are  only  now 
just  as  God  willed  we  should  be.  With  our  dying 
breath  let  us  offer  up  a  prayer  that  our  country 
may  be  happy  under  the  paternal  sceptre  of  the 
restored  Bourbons.  Let  us  not  forget,  my  boyg, 
that  the  prison  we  are  now  going  to  quit  is 
that  which  Louis  XVI.  left  oulv  to  mount  the 
scaffold  !"* 

Previous  to  the  trial,  a  decree  of  the  senate  sus- 
pended for  two  years  the  functions  of  the  jury  in 
cases  of  attempts  against  the  person  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  This  senatus  consultum  was  promul- 
gated twelve  days  after  the  arrest  of  Moreau.  The 
suspension  applied  only  to  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned, trial  by  jury  remaining  for  all  offences  except 
those  against  the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Nor 
were  the  conspirators  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
criminal  court.  They  were  to  be  brought  before  a 
special  tribunal,  where  the  judges  were  selected 
ad  hoc  by  Bonaparte,  Regnier,  l''ouch<5,  and  Rtfal, 
and  where  the  voice  of  those  judges  was  to  pro- 
nounce life  or  death.  The  senatus  consultum 
received  on  the  very  day  after  its  promulgation  an 
extension  or  addition,  assimilating  to  Georges  and 
his  accomplices  whosoever  might  have  given  any 
of  them  an  asylum,  and  rendering  such  persons 
liable  to  the  same  capital  punishment,  without 
making  any  distinction  in  favour  of  consanguinity, 
or  of  any  of  those  natural  and  sacred  ties  which 
arise  out  of  friendship  or  gratitude,  and  which  are 
strongest  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  well,  or  rather  it  would  have  been 
much  better,  to  have  re-established  at  once  the  old 
law  of  high  treason.  This  was  indeed  a  legislation 
worthy  of  the  darkest  ages. 

The  trial  began  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  few  days 
after  Bonaparte  had  changed  the  title  of  First 
Consul  into  that  of  Emperor.  The  republican 
Moreau  was  arraigned  with  Georges- Cadoudal  and 
his  Chouans,  with  the  two  Polignacs,  the  Marquis 
de  Rivitjre,  Bouvet  de  la  Lozier,  and  the  other 

*  Capeflgue.  Le  Consulat  ct  L'Empircliourrienne. 
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royalist  gentlemen  and  officers,  including,  for  ap- 
pearances' sake.  General  Lajolais,  who  had  been 
all  along  in  the  pay  of  the  secret  police,  and  who 
had  led  Pichegru  and  all  the  rest  of  them  into  the 
snare.  The  president  of  the  special  court  was 
Hemart,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  the  notorious  Thuriot,  who  had  given  the 
same  vote,  was  one  of  the  leading  and  the  most 
violent  of  the  judges ;  and  a  third  Conventionist, 
Merlin-de-Douai,  who  had  also  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis,  was  the  imperial  attorney-general.  The 
court  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  several  gene* 
rals  and  field-officers  nobly  attended,  and  testified 
their  high  regard  for  Moreau  and  the  deep  interest 
_they  took  in  his  fate.  That  sturdy  republican 
General  Lecourbe  was  there,  with  Moreau's  wife 
and  child ;  and  he  attended  assiduously  day  after 
day,  showing  the  little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  telling 
the  soldiers  on  guard  or  that  came  to  hear  the 
trial,  that  that  was  the  son  of  their  beloved  ge- 
neral.* The  very  gendarmes  who  guarded  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  showed  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden,  rising  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  and  treating  him  with  all  possible 
respect  On  the  other  side,  Merlin,  the  attorney- 
general,  read  over  the  long  indictment  with  a 
savage  emphasis,  tortured  his  ingenuity  to  fasten 
an  appearance  of  guilt  on  the  laurels  of  Moreau, 
and  was  as  rude  and  insolent  as  he  was  violent  in 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  him  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  a  conspirator  in  the  pay  of 
England,  &c.  But  everything  seemed  to  fail ;  and 
even  the  weak  letter  which  the  prisoner  had  writ- 
ten to  the  First  Consul  seemed  to  tell  rather  in  his 
favour  with  that  audience  than  against  him.  Every 
time  that  the  general  himself  spoke  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  He  admitted  that  he  had  seen 
Pichegru  more  than  once  since  that  unfortunate 
man's  return  from  London  ;  but  he  solemnly  de- 
nied having  ever  had  any  intercourse  with  Georges ; 
and  upon  this  latter  point  the  only  evidence  pro- 
duced was  that  of  Lajolais  and  another  sham  con- 
spirator, who,  like  him,  had  been  employed  by  the 
police.  Scarcely  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  witnesses  who  were  heard  for  the  prosecution 
knew  Moreau,  except  by  sight ;  and  he  himself 
declared,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  that  there 
was  not  an  individual  among  the  accused  now 
arraigned  with  him  that  he  had  known  or  had  ever 
seen  before  his  arrest.  Thuriot  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  extort  false  admissions,  and  to 
force  contradictions ;  but  he  had  no  success ;  he 
could  elicit  no  fact  of  any  consequence  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  general — he  could  elicit  nothing 
beyond  what  Moreau  had  confessed  in  his  letter  to 
the  Consul,  always  excepting  the  depositions  of 
Lajolais  and  the  other  paid  agent  of  the  police. 
If  Pichegru  had  been  alive,  one  of  the  disclosures 
he  would  have  made  would  have  been  that  of  the 


*  For  this  generout  condact  to  an  old  friend,  and  a  brother  soldier. 
Lecourbe  was  struck  oat  of  the  list  of  generals,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  poverty  and  obscurity  until  tlie  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814. 


real  character  of  Lajolais;  and  hence,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, had  been  one  of  the  urgent  necessities  of 
getting  Pichegru  out  of  the  way  before  the  trial. 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  that  was  pas- 
sionate or  any  way  eloquent  in  the  replies  or 
speeches  of  Moreau,  until  he  was  pressed  with  the 
charges  of  having  designed  to  make  himself  a 
dictator  and  of  having  accumulated  enormous 
wealth  in  his  different  commands.  The  first  of 
these  charges,  accompanied  by  an  oratorical  flou- 
rish about  the  heinousness  of  such  an  offence  in  a 
republican  government,  is  exceedingly  amusing, 
if  we  consider  that  Bonaparte  had  been  the  abso- 
late  dictator  of  France  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  had  now  been  emperor  ten  days.  Moreau 
exclaimed,  *'  I  dictator !  What,  make  myself  dic- 
tator at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons !  I,  a  known  and  steady  republican !  Point 
out  my  partisans  !  My  partisans  would  naturally 
have  been  the  soldiers  of  France,  of  whom  in  my 
time  I  have  commanded  nine-tenths,  and  of  whom 
I  have  saved  more  than  fifty  thousand  !  If  I  had 
wanted  partisans,  those  are  the  men  I  should  have 
looked  to !  All  my  aides-de-camp,  all  the  officers 
of  my  acquaintance,  have  been  arrested ;  but  not 
a  shadow  of  a  suspicion  could  be  found  against  any 
one  of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  set  at  liberty. 
Why  then  attribute  to  me  the  madness  of  aiming 
to  get  myself  made  dictator  by  the  aid  of  these 
partisans  of  the  old  French  princes — of  these  men 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the  cause  of  royalty 
ever  since  1792?  You  allege  that  these  men,  in 
the  short  space  of  four*and-iwenty  hours,  formed 
the  project  of  raising  me  to  the  dictatorship !  Can 
any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  believe  it  ?  .  .  .  .  My  for- 
tune and  my  pay  have  been  alluded  to  :  I  began 
the  world  with  nothing ;  I  might  have  had  by  this 
time  50,000,000  of  francs  ;  i  have  merely  a  house 
and  a  bit  of  ground ;  as  to  my  pay,  it  is  40,000 
francs,  and  surely  that  sum  will  not  be  compared 
with  my  services !"  The  satellites  of  Bonaparte, 
and  his  police  above  all,  began  to  dread  an  acquittal 
for  Moreau.  Rtsal  hastened  to  whisper  confiden- 
tially in  the  ears  of  his  judges,  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted Moreau  they  would  force  the  emperor  to 
make  a  coup  d'etat — that  the  emperor  must  have 
a  sentence  of  guilty,  and  then  he  would  show  his 
magnanimity  by  granting  a  pardon.  Four  of  the 
judges  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  Tuileries ;  but  six  of  them  hesi 
tated.  Thuriot,  the  judge-reporter,  and  HemarJ 
the  president,  laboured  hard  to  remove  this  he 
tat  ion.  The  president  is  reported  to  have  sail 
"  The  acquittal  of  Moreau  will  be  the  signal 
civil  war.  The  foreign  powers  are  waiting  tl] 
issue  of  this  trial  to  determine  whether  they  wii 
recognise  Napoleon  as  emperor  or  not.  MessieurJ 
there  are  certain  sacrifices  which  the  safety  of  th 
state  has  a  right  to  exact"  For  several  day^ 
however,  there  was  doubt  and  indecision,  all  tb 
judges  but  two  looking  out  for  some  subterfuge  i 
compromise  by  which  they  might  gratify  the  en 
peror  without  doing  too  much  violence  to  thel 
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own  consciencesy  or  too  rauck  injury  to  their  own 
reputations.* 

As  for  Oeorges-Cadoudal,  they  had  all  fully  de- 
termined that  he  should  die,  and  his  behaviour  on 
the  trial  had  no  tendency  to  make  the  judges 
change  their  mind.  The  Chouan  chief  regarded 
his  fate  with  a  fierce  kind  of  resolution,  or  with  a 
stormy  resignation,  for  he  had  gone  there  to  die. 
•  During  his  short  stay  in  the  Conciergerie,  he  had 
been  again  tempted  by  RM  with  the  offer  of  a 
pardon  if  he  would  renounce  the  conspiracy,  and 
accept  of  employment  under  Bonaparte ;  but  his 
only  reply  tu  Real's  arguments  and  persuasions 
had  been,  *'  My  comrades  followed  me  to  France, 
and  I  will  follow  them  to  death."  He  treated  the 
old  Conventionists  that  had  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  and  that  were  now  sitting  on  the  bench,  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  often  calling  Thuriot  Mon- 
sieur Tue-Roi,  Mr.  Kill  King;  and,  after  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  or  being  forced  to  reply  to  his 
interrogatories,  he  would  ask  for  a  small  glass  of 
eau-de-vie,  in  order  to  wash  his  mouth.  When 
President  HtSmart  asked  him  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  reply  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
he  answered  with  a  sonorous  *^  No ! "  To  other 
questions  he  replied,  *'  Where  is  the  use  of  all 
these  formalities  ?  You  are  Blues ;  I  am  White. 
Only  certify  my  identity,  and  act  towards  me  as  the 
Blues  used  to  do  to  the  Whites  in  the  Yendt^e  and 
in  Britany:  three  bullets  in  the  head  will  be 
enough,  so  let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  it." 
From  time  to  time  he  turned  round  to  his  Chouans 
and  said,  '^  Courage,  my  boys ! "  And  the  courage 
of  those  primitive  royalists  appears  not  to  have 
forsaken  them ;  ,'not  one  of  those  rude  peasants 
made  any  confession,  or  any  attempt  to  save  him- 
self by  accusing  others.  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  who 
babbled  in  the  Temple  after  the  vain  attempt  to 
hang  himself,  was  not  a  rude  peasant,  but  a  fine- 
bred  gentleman.  * 

The  Marquis  de  Riviere  took  pride  in  repeating 
that  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  a  devoted  royalist.  He  said  that  he  was  no 
conspirator;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  attack 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul;  that  his  royal 
highness,  his  master,  had  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
examine  whether  the  reports  sent  to  him  were 
true ;  or  whether  he  was  deceived  by  false  agents. 
*'  That,"  said  he,  "  was  my  only  mission,  and  I 
undertook  it  without  hesitation."  When  Presi- 
dent HcSmart  produced,  as  a  proof  against  him,  a 
small  portrait  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  had 
been  lound  upon  his  person,  de  Riviere  took  it, 
and  respectfully  put  it  to  his  lips.  Armand  de 
Polignac,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  implored 
that  he  might  die,  and  t^at  Jules  might  be  saved 
in  eonsideration  of  his  youth,  if  not  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  Jules  de  Polignac  reversed  the  prayer, 
saying  that  he  was  a  single  man,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther Armand  had  a  wife  to  weep  for  him.  The 
whole  trial  occupied  ten  days,  and  each  day  the 
crowd  seemed  to  increase  in  the  court     On  Sunday 

•  *'  Temoigoftge  d*ua  TemeiQ  oeHUire«"  •»  c|ted  by  Capaflgae. 
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morning,  the  10th  of  June,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  Georges-Cadoudal,  Bouvet  de  Lozier, 
Lajolais,  Armand  de  Polignac, and  sixteen  others; 
while  Moreau,  Jules  de  Polignac,  and  three  others 
were  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment  The 
rcSBt  of  the  prisoners — twenty-two  in  number- 
were  acquitted;  but  the  police  seized  them  on 
coming  out  of  court,  and  threw  them  into  prison 
again  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  It  had  never,  we 
believe,  been  the  intention  of  his  successful  rival 
to  proceed  to  the  extremities  of  an  execution  in 
Moreau's  case :  the  plan  was  to  obtain  a  capital 
conviction,  and  then  humiliate  and  crush  him  with 
a  reprieve  and  commutation  of  punishment.*  The 
trial  itself  had  sufficiently  shown  that  there  might 
have  been  some  danger  in  bringing  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Bonaparte  never 
wanted  to  shed  more  blood  than  the  quantity  he 
thought  strictly  necessary  to  his  purpose.  Some 
of  the  judges,  however,  would  not  venture  on  a 
sentence  of  death  against  a  man  who  was  so  for* 
midable  even  when  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
i^ainst  whom  there  was  scarcely  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
The  compromise  had  therefore  ended,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment — a 
sentence  which  seemed  absurd  to  all  the  world ;  for 
Moreau  was  innocent  or  guilty,  and  if  innocent 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  punishment  at  all, — 
if  guilty,  the  punishment  was  too  light  One  of 
the  judges  is  said  to  have  declared  that  there  had 
been  no  conspiracy  proved  against  any  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  two  of  the  judges  are  said  to  have  pro- 
tested against  the  judgment  which  condemned, 
though  only  to  a  minor  pain,  a  party  (Moreau) 
whose  innocence  had  been  established  by  the  trial.f 
But  ten  of  these  precious  judges  had  agreed  in  the 
absurd  sentence,  and  four  of  them  —  President 
Htfmart,  Thuriot,  Selves,  and  Granger — would, 
from  the  first,  have  gratified^Bonaparte  with  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  trusted  to  his  promise  for  the 
non-execution  of  it!  Thuriot,  or  Tue-Roi,  had 
threatened  his  more  scrupulous  colleagues :  **  You 
want,"  said  he,  '^  to  set  Moreau  at  liberty ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  he  will  not  be  liberated.  You  will 
force  the  government  to  an  act  of  violence.  I  tell 
you  this  is  a  political  affair  rather  than  a  judicial 
one ! "  As  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  special  tri- 
bunal were  delivered,  Murat  hurried  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  conjured  him  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  to  pardon  all  the  condemned,  observing, 
that  such  an  act  of  clemency  would  gain  popularity 
for  the  newly  founded  empire ;  that  it  would  be 
said  the  Emperor  pardoned  the  attempts  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul ;  that  the  pardon  would 
be/glorious,  and  more  valuable  than  any  security  to 
be  obtained  by  executions.  Such,  Bourrienne  tells 
us,  was  the  conduct  of  Murat ;  but  Murat  did  not 
solicit,  as  some  have  reported,  the  life  of  any  par- 


*  Bonaparte  s«Sd  to  Boarrienna.  **  It  U  nnnaeeMary  to  allrra  to 
iat  Morea  .      • «  -  -,.«-. 

1 
and  nis  name  wonld  have  eeaaad  to  be  a  raJlyinf  point  for  i 


lioreaa  never  ahould  have  perished  on  a  aeiffold.    Moat 
rdoned  him ;  but.  with  the  aentence  of  death 
ring'over  his  head,  "he  eoold  no  longer  have  proved  daqgaooa  j 


republicana  or  imbecile  royaliau.*' 
t  Temoignage  d'un  T^raoin  oculaire. 
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ticular  individual.  Other  intercessions  were  made 
by  Bonaparte's  wife  and  sisters ;  Madame  Armand 
de  Polignac,  after  being  concealed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Josephine  for  some  hours  in  her  apartment 
at  St.  Cloud,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  protesting 
the  innocence  of  her  husband,  and  imploring  his 
pardon,  and  several  of  his  generals  and  aides-de- 
camp joined  in  these  entreaties.  Of  those  capi- 
tally condemned,  the  elder  Polignac,  de  Riviere, 
de  Russillon,  de  Rochelle,  d'Hozier,  Bouvet  de 
Lozier,  and  Lajolais,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party, 
except  Georges  and  Coster-Saint-Victor,  were  re- 
prieved ;  but  of  these  Lajolais  had  been  condemned 
only  to  save  appearances,  and  Bouvet  de  Lozier  had 
saved  himself  by  his  weak  conduct  in  the  Temple. 
The  rest  were  led  to  execution  on  the  25th  of 
June,  two  days  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
prieve of  their  associates.  The  guillothie  was  now 
erected  once  more  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve;  and 
there,  de  Riviere  exclaimed,  was  now  the  only 
field  of  honour.  The  courage  and  resignation  of 
the  Bretons  did  not  forsake  them  there;  and 
Georges-Cadoudal,  learning  that  it  was  rumoured 
he  had  received  a  pardon  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold, entreated  and  obtained  permission  to  die  the 
first,  in  order  that  his  faithful  followers  might  have 
full  assurance  that  he  was  not  going  to  desert  them 
— ^that  they  were  all  going  together  to  look  through 
the  little  window  of  the  guillotine  into  a  world 
where  no  Bonapartes,  or  Pouches,  or  Lajolais 
could  trouble  them  more.  In  a  trice  the  bold  bull- 
like head  of  the  Chouau  chief  was  severed  from  his 
robust  and  life-full  body,  and  lying  in  the  basket 
awaiting  the  heads  of  his  followers.  The  practice 
had  not  been  so  great  as  in  some  former  years,  but 
the  headsmen  had  lost  little  of  the  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution :  the  thirteen  heads  were  all  in  the  basket 
in  seventeen  minutes,  and  the  spectacle  was  over, 
which  all  Paris  had  crowded  to  see.  At  and  after 
the  execution,  as  during  the  trial,  and  long  before 
it,  Georges-Cadoudal  and  his  associates  were  all 
represented  as  being  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
government,  as  being  assassins  into  whose  very 
hands  Pitt  had  put  the  daggers  with  which  they 
were  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  Yet  a  few 
days  before  the  execution  he  acknowledged  in  pri- 
vate to  Bourrienne  that  the  last  horrible  assertion 
was  but  a  fiction.  At  that  same  private  interview 
he  expressed  great  anxiety  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  Moreau,  and  this  miserable  sentence  which 
the  special  tribunal  had  passed  on  him — ^a  thing 
which  he  called,  correctly  enough,  the  sentence  of  a 
pickpocket.  "  What  do  you  think,"  said  he,  •*  I 
ought  to  do  with  him  ?  Detain  him  in  prison  ? 
No !  He  might  still  prove  a  rallying-point.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  confine  him  in  the  Temple — ^it  is 
full  enough  without  him.  Let  him  sell  his  pro- 
perty and  quit  France.  That  will  be  best  for  all 
parties ! "  ♦     And  this  was  the  course  adopted. 

*  Yet  ia  tliis  same  iaterview  Bonaimxte  ihowed  how  little  he  thoiiffht 
Horeaa  was  fit  to  pUy  the  part  of  a  itate  eonspirator,  or  to  render 
hijuelf  in  aav  way  vvy  dangerous  tu  his  goveroment.  .Moreaa,  in- 
deed, had  only  become  daniierous  fbr  a  uree  by  being  inlkmously 
treated,  Uirown  into  a  prieou,  and  put  upon  his  trial. 

*'  Mgrw^*"  md  Bonapart*,  '<  was  the  author  of  hit  own  ruin.    It 


Moreau  consented  to  exchange  his  two  years  of 
imprisonment  for  banishment,  Savary  being  the 
agent  employed  by  Bonaparte  and  Fouch«5  to  con- 
duct this  secret  negotiation.  His  house  and  bit  of 
ground  were  bought  by  the  government,  and  an 
officer  of  S&vsiry's  gendarmes  d* elite  conducted  the 
man  universally  esteemed  the  best  general  next  to 
Bonaparte  through  France  and  Spain  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  embarked  with  his  wife  and  family  for 
the  United  States. 

The  other  prisoners  were  detained,  some  for 
long  and  some  for  shorter  periods,  in  different 
fortresses,  and  were  afterwards  kept  under 
FouchtS's  Ipx-eyed  surveillance.  Some  of  them 
died  under  the  empire  and  in  this  restraint ;  and 
others  survived  to  figure  in  the  world  when  the 
empire  was  no  more,  and  when  Bonaparte  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  lonely  isle,  or  dead. 

One  of  the  desired  effects  of  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  this  Pichegru,  Georges- 
Cadoudal,  and  Moreau  conspiracy,  was  the  arrival 
of  shoals  of  addresses  from  the  army,  the  depart- 
ments, the  towns  and  communes  of  France,  all 
congratulating  the  First  Consul,  who  had  run  no 
danger  at  all,  on  the  imminent  dangers  he  had 
escaped;  and  nearly  all  recommending  greater 
care  of  that  precious  life  for  the  future,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  put  his 
person  and  government  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
spirators. While  these  things  were  pouring  in, 
and  while  the  Moniteur  was  keeping  up  the 
alarm,  and  representing  the  hard  fate  of  France  if 
another  revolution  should  happen,  and  if  the  First 
Consul  should  be  taken  from  them,  Cur(!e,  an  old 
Conventionist,  who  had  ^taken  his  share  in  those 
volleys  of  oaths  which  the  Convention  had  sworn 
against  all  royalty  and  monarchic  government^ 
Curt^  who  had  recommended  the  establishment 
of  special  tribunals  to  gut  down  the  crimes  excited 
by  Toyalism  and  religion,  rose  in  the  tribunate,  and 
moved  to  bestow  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
title  of  emperor,  with  the  hereditary  succession  in 
his  family,  even  as  the  succession  was  hereditary 
in  the  other  royal  lines  of  Europe.  CurtJe,  who 
was  a  litterateur,  and  closely  connected  with  Fon- 
tanes  and  the  other  beavx  espriCs  that  assembled 
in  the  salons  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  had  his  lesson 
beforehand ;  but  he  spoke  as  if  on  the  inspiration 

win  ronoire  men  of  a  different  stamp  fh>m  Morean  to  conspire  against 
me  1  ...  .  Moreaa  possesses  some  high  qualities;  his  bravery  is 
nodonbted ;  but  he  hna  more  courage  than  steady  energv  ;  he  is  in- 
dolent and  self-indulging.     When  with  the  army,  he  Uvcd  like  a 

"  "^  ~  "Me,  and  ivas  almost 
~     is  too 

apron- 

strioMliie'iws  boen'fit  for  notliing You  must  remember  my 

observing,  more  tlian  two  years  ago.  tliat  Moreau  would  one  day 
strike  his  head  against  the  gate  of  the  TuUeries.    That  he  has  done 

so  is  no  &ult  of  miue.    I  wanted  to  attach  him  to  me He 

•er^-ed  me  well,  indeed,  on  the  18th  Brum  Aire  ;  hnt  since  then  he 
has  been  very  ungratefkil— has  entered  into  all  th«  siUy  cabals  against 
me— has  bUmed  my  measures  of  government— has  turned  into  ridi- 
cule the  Legion  of  Honour.  Have  not  some  of  the  intriguers  put  it  into 
his  head  that  I  am  Jealous  of  him  ?  You  must  know,  as  well  as  l« 
how  anxious  the  Dircctoiy  were  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Moreau. 
Alarmed  at  mv  success  in  Italy,  they  wished  to  have  a  general  to  serve 
/as  a  eounterpo'ise  to  me.  Well  1  1  nave  ascended  a  throne,  and  he  is 
tlie  inmate  of  a  prison  1  Had  he  attached  himself  to  me,  doubtless  I 
would  have  made  him  the  first  marshal  of  the  empinj.  But,  as  he 
look  an  opposite  course,  what  could  I  do  with  him  ?  From  discontent 
to  revolt  there  is  frequenUy  only  a  ttep  I "— Boamowe,  Mimmru, 


dolent  and  sell-inUUlging.  wnen  wun  uw  annjr,  no  uvea  m 
pasha,  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Uble.  and  was  al 
constantly  smoking.  His  abilities  are  naturally  good;  but  lie  i 
indolent  for  study ;  snd  since  he  has  been  tied  to  his  wife's  aj 
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of  the  moment,  and  with  spontaneous  warmth. 
He  announced  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the 
whole  revolution  was  to  re-establish  royalty  in  a 
great  man — in  a  saviour  like  Napoleon.  "  Tri- 
bunes," he  exclaimed,  "  the  magnificent  revolution 
of  1789  now  bears  its  fruits.  At  that  epoch  thirty 
millions  of  men  rose  to  abolish  feudality  and  esta- 
blish EQUALITY.  We  have  suffered  many  deso- 
lations since  that  time  and  the  present  happy  day ; 
but  now  we  see  our  finances  restored,  peace  con- 
quered by  victories,  and  the  altar  raised  from  the 
dust.  We  are  now  happily  arrived  at  the  point . 
at  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  lefc  us.  It  is 
for  us  to  complete  what  the  Constituent  Assembly 
generously  undertook  to  do.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly only  wanted  a  change  of  dynasty ;  and  Viat 
is  the  only  remedy  to  all  the  evils  we  have  suffered, 
and  to  all  those  to  which  we  shall  be  hereafter  ex- 
posed if  we  attempt  to  maintain  the  elective  sys- 
tem !"  Although  the  tribunate  was  considered  as 
a  sort  of  last  refuge  of-  republicanism ;  although 
besides  Curee  there  were  many  men  there  who 
had  sat  in  the  Convention,  which  had  voted  the 
eternal  abolition  of  monarchy ;  and  although  there 
was  not  a  man  among  them  but  had  taken  the 
king-renouncing  oath,  and  had  sworn  to  live  with 
the  republic,  or  die  with  it,  the  place  immediately 
resounded  with  the  cries  "It  is  true!  It  is  true! 
We  want  an  hereditary  monarch !  Long  live  the 
Emperor !  Let  us  vote  instantly,  and  proclaim  Na- 
poleon Emperor  of  the  French !"  Curee's  motion 
was  supported  in  a  more  orderly  manner  by 
Simeon,  a  lawyer  from  Aix,  who  had  served  the 
Convention,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  been  deported  as  a 
conspirator,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  consular 
government,  and  who,  subsequently  to  his  present 
exertions,  became  a  minister  of  justice  under  Bo- 
naparte— a  post  which  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing high  appointments  under  Louis  XVIII.  This 
Simeon  declared  "  that  monarchy  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  put  an  end  to  anarchy  ;  that  ten  years 
of  misery  and  turbulence,  and  four  years  of  hope 
and  improvement,  had  fully  demonstrated  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  government  of  many  and  the 
advantages  of  the  government  of  one  sole  man." 
From  the  beginning  it  was  sure  to  come  to  this ; 
but  yet  it  was  startling  to  see  the  frankness  of  the 
avowal,  and  to  hear  how  enthusiastically  these  re- 
publican tribunes  shouted  '*Ye8,  we  want  the 
government  of  one  sole  man!''  This  passed  on 
the  3rd  of  April ;  and  it  appears  that  on  this  day 
there  was  not  one  single  member  of  the  tribunate 
that  had  honesty  or  courage  enough  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  dissentient  voice.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  decent  not  to  divide  on  the  great  question 
at  once,  but  to  fix  the  10th  of  April  for  its  final 
settlement.  On  the  6th,  the  very  day  on  which 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled,  the  senate  assem- 
bled, to  take  into  consideration  a  message  from  the 
First  Consul,  which  pointed  as  clearly  to  the  here- 
ditary throne  as  the  loadstone  points  to  the  pole. 
The  senate  named  a  committee  of  ten  to  prepare  a 


report  on  the  message,  wishing  the  tribunate  to 
finish  its  discussions  before  they  should  cry  Vive 
TEmpereur.  The  senatorial  ten  were  Fouch^, 
Francois  de  Neufch&teau,  Roederer,  Lecouteaux- 
Canteleu,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Vernier,  Vaubois, 
Fargues,  and  the  two  yhilosophes  Laplace  and 
Lac^pede. 

On  the  appointed  10th  of  April  the  tribunes 
went  on  with  the  motion  presented  on  the  3rd. 
Curee  quoted  Roman  history  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a  sovereign,  with  an  hereditary  succes- 
sion. *'  For,"  said  he,  "  in  voting  an  hereditary 
chief,  as  Pliny  said  to  Trajan,  we  shall  prevent 

the  return  of  a  roaster Then,  tribunes, 

make  haste ;  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  to  march 
slowly :  time  hurries  on ;  the  century  of  Bonaparte 
is  already  in  its  fourth  year ;  and  the  nation  longs 
for  a  chief  as  illustrious  as  its  destiny."  Four 
and  twenty  orators,  well  counted,  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  tribune  to  support  Curee's  anti- 
republican  motion,  with  ready-written  speeches 
which  they  pulled  out  of  their  pockets.  It  is  al- 
most a  loss  of  time  to  add  that  one  half  of  the 
twenty-four  were  old  Conventionists  and  regi- 
cides. But  one  Conventionist  and  J.acobin,  and 
one  member  alone  of  all  the  tribunate,  raised  hia 
voice  against  the  proposition.  This  minority  of 
one  was  Camot,  who  had  equally  voted  against  the 
consulship  for  life,  and  who  by  these  two  votes 
condemned  himself  to  want  of  employment  and 
poverty.  His  republican  consistency  has  been 
much  applauded ;  but  we  believe  that  an  attentive 
inquest  into  the  complicated  history  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  time  would  bring  out  some  other  motives 
for  .his  hostility  to  Bonaparte.  But  if  we  admit 
Carnot*s  single-mindedness  and  sincerity,  we  must 
laugh  at  his  judgment,  or  wonder  at  the  madness 
or  imbecility  of  a  man  who,  seeing  what  he  had 
seen  of  his  country  and  countrymen  since  the  year 
1789,  could  still  dream  of  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  a  happy  and  enduring  republic,  in  such  a 
land  and  with  such  materials,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  April,  1804,  when  horrors  were  in  the  course 
of  perpetration  very  little  inferior  to  those  which 
had  been  committed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  the  committee  of  Salut  Public^  when  he,  the 
said  Camot,  was  a  member,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber, of  that  infernal  committee.  This  part  of  the 
history  of  the  man  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. It  was  not  forgotten  in  the  tribunate. 
Grenier  recalled  to  his  mind  the  days  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
committee  of  Salvt  Public^  expressing  his  asto- 
nishment that  Camot  should  not  endeavour  to 
make  men  bury  that  fact  in  oblivion.  Another  of 
the  tribunes  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jacobin  constitution  of  the  year  '93. 
The  discourse  of  Camot  was  a  poor  protect,  vain, 
and  without  an  echo.*  Curee's  motion  was  carried 
triumphantly,  and  a  committee  was  named  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  senate.  This  address  was 
carried  unanimously  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  was, 
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ift  a  matter  of  course,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
senators,  ivho  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  paper. 
And  the  veiy  next  day  the  senate  felicitated  the 
tribunate  on  its  having  made  so  excellent  a  use  of 
*'  that  popular  and  republican  initiative  which  had 
been  delegated  to  it  by  the  fundamental  laws ;" 
and  informed  Messieurs  the  tribunes  that  the  senate 
■s  well  as  themselves  wished  to  raise  a  new  dynasty. 
And  the  instant  that  this  was  done  the  senators  voted 
the  answer  to  the  message  of  the  First  Consul,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Fouch^  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  this  strange  do^ 
miment  the  senators  assumed  that  the  plots  of  the 
enemies  of  France,  the  internal  conspiracies  and 
agitations,  rendered  indispensable  a  monarchic 
hereditary  government.  It  declared  that  the  ex- 
perience of  fifteen  years  of  revolution  made  men 
sigh  and  long  for  the  shelter  of  a  fixed  unchange- 
able throne;  and  that  the  love  of  the  French 
people  for  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors  with  the  immortal  glory 
of  his  name,  would  unite  for  ever  the  rights  of  the 
Nation  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  The  sentiment 
was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  or  with  slight 
faiiations,  that  Frenchmen  would  be  for  ever  faith* 
All  to  Napoleon,  hereditary  emperor,  and  to  his 
hereditary  successors,  seeing  that  glory,  gratitude, 
love,  reason,  policy,  and  the  interest  of  the  country 
all  united  in  prescribing  this  everlasting  attach- 
ment It  was^  clear,  it  said,  that  the  hereditary 
government  could  be  conBded  only  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  august  family;  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  this  new  imperial  hereditary 
government  would  be  founded  on  a  rock  which 
nothing  in  nature  could  shake,  and  which  must 
endure  as  long  as  the  military  renown  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  social  contract  was  to  be  respected — ^the 
social  pact  was  to  brave  the  storms  of  time—the 
republtc  was  to  be  immovable  like  its  own  vast 
territory,  was  to  see  the  political  tempests  of  the 
world  rage  round  it  in  vain,  for  it  was  only  to  be 
shaken  by  the  crack  of  doom  (pour  Vebranler  il 
faudrait  ebranler  le  monde)^  and  posterity,  in 
recalling  the  prodigies  generated  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  would  see,  for  ever  proud  and  erect,  the 
immense  monument  of  what  France  owed  to  him. 
What  this  social  pact  was  to  be — ^whether  it  was  to  be 
the  contrat  social  of  Rousseau,  which  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins  had  set  up  and  knocked  down 
like  a  nine-pin,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  some  other 
pact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people, — Mes- 
sieurs the  senators  said  not.  They  mentioned  not 
a  word  about  guarantee  or  constitutional  security 
and  limitation,  or  about  the  necessity  of  providing 
restrictions  on  successors  to  the  imperial  throne 
who  might  not  be  so  great  and  good  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  But,  leaving  the  nation  to  its  chances, 
these  august  conscript  fathers  tried  hard  to  make  a 
bargain  for  themselves,  and  to  procure  from  the 
Emperor  an  instalment  of  the  price  of  the  throne 
to  which  they  were  raising  him.  They  did  not  do 
this  in  their  public  address  in  answer  to  Bona- 
parte's letter,  for  Ihat  might  have  been  attended 


with  awkward  appearances  and  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. But  in  a  secret  memorial  appended  to 
the  rotund  public  answer,  like  a  parachute  to  a 
balloon,  they  demanded  or  implored— 1.  That  the 
dignity  of  senator  should  be  made  hereditary,  like 
that  of  peers  in  Great  Britain.  2.  That  senators 
should  only  be  tried  by  their  peers.  3.  That  the 
Senate  should  have  the  initiative  of  laws,  if  not  the 
veto.  4.  That  the  Council  of  State  should  not 
have  the  faculty  of  interpreting  any  senatus  oon- 
sultum.  5.  That  two  permanent  committees  or 
commissions  should  b^  instituted  in  the  bosom  of 
the  senate;  one  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  other  to  guarantee  individual  liberty. — On 
all  and  every  of  these  articles  of  demand  or  pe- 
tition, the  First  Consul  was,  in  public,  dumb  as  a 
statue ;  but,  as  they  had  been  o£fered  to  him  in 
private,  so  in  private  did  he  answer  them — calling 
to  him,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  the  con- 
script fathers  who  had  presented  them,  and  reason- 
ing with  them  on  the  extravagance  of  their  preten- 
sions, on  the  scandal  that  would  be  cast  on  the 
doctrine  of  equality  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
like  the  English  peerage,  on  the  inconsistency  of 
subdividing  the  sovereign  authority  (and  two  per- 
manent committees,  with  the  control  of  the  press 
and  of  individual  liberty,  would  have  been  dividing 
the  imperial  authority  with  a  vengeance!)  at  a 
moment  when  the  nation,  the  tribunate,  the  sena- 
tors themeelves  were  calling  for  a  unity  of  power; 
and,  as  the  end  of  all,  showing  every  member  of 
the  senate  that  was  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
spoken  to,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  grant  them 
any  one  of  the  articles,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  force  him.  His  triumph  over  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  senators  was  the  easier,  as  there 
was  no  cohesion  or  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  tribunes  and  the  members  of  the  corps  legis^ 
latifi  and  as  both  of  these  two  last  bodies  politic 
were  secretly  soliciting,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
increase  of  their  annual  salaries!  And  what  in- 
deed could  Bonaparte  fear  from  a  set  of  men,  or 
from  three  bodies  or  sets  of  men,  who  were  all  pre- 
occupied and  absorbed  by  their  own  private  inte- 
rests ?*  He  showed  no  eager  haste  for  the  senatus 
consultum  which  was  to  complete  the  work  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
monarchic  addresses,  prayers  for  his  immediately 
ascending  that  throne,  continued  to  arrive  from  all 
parts,  and  the  Moniteur,  day  after  day,  published 
the  most  striking  of  them.  The  corps  IkgislaUf 
was  not  sitting  at  this  moment,  but  Fontanes,  the 
pet  poet  and  lover  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  collected 
together  all  the  members  of  that  legislature  that 
chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  drew  up  an  address  for 
them,  stating  that  their  wishes  coincided  with  the 
wishes  of  the  tribunate  and  the  senate,  and  then,  as 
president,  went  up  to  the  Tuileries  with  the  ad- 
dress. Cambac^res,  the  Second  Consul,  who  had 
always  played  the  complacent  part,  showed  him- 
self particularly  eager  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
afterwards  in  the  senate,  *'to  become  the  exahed 
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subject  of  him  who  had  been  his  first  colleague  in 
the  consulate."  He  presided  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  the  senate  proceeded  to  finish  the  business 
by  passing  an  ^  Organic  Senatus  Consultum,'  de- 
ferring (difirer)  the  imperial  crown  in  conformity 
with  '^  the  addresses  of  the  tribunals,  the  adminis- 
trative bodies,  the  municipalities,  the  army,  and 
the  spontaneous  cry  of  all  good  citizens."  In  the 
explanations  prefixed  to  this  organic  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  in  which  the  senators  durst  make  no 
allusion  to  their  private  demands,  their  fruitless 
attempts  at  bargaining,  there  was  scarcely  one 
Jacobin  or  republican  dogma  left  unrefuted,  or  at 
least  uncondemned ;  and,  again,  the  terrible  plots 
and  conspiracies  ^  of  the  English  and  the  emigrants, 
which  had  been  discovered,"  were  cited  as  neces- 
sitating the  immediate  establishment  of  an  here- 
ditary government  All  this  left  little  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  attentive  observers,  that  the  late  so- 
called  plots  and  conspiracies  had  been  gotten  up 
by  those  who  made  this  use  of  them.  *'  The  French 
people  could  not  see  without  afiright  the  horrible 
conspiracies  against  their  country,  and  against  the 
hero  who  governs  it :  they  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  applauding  the  present ;  the  dread  of  past 
evils  makes  them  seek  a  guarantee  for  the  future." 
And  where  could  this  guarantee  be  found  except 
in  the  man  of  the  age  and  his  illustrious  family  P 
**  There  are  certain  great  principles  which  may  be 
kept  out  of  sight  in  times  of  trouble  and  faction, 
but  which  endure  for  all  ages,  and  upon  which 
men  feel  the  necessity  of  reposing  after  political 
tempests.  The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that 
great  states  can  be  governed  only  by  one  man — que 
les  grands  llals  ne  comportent  que  le  gouvemmetU 
tPun  seul.  This  important  truth  is  even  already 
consecrated  by  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
France:  the  more  a  state  aggrandizes  itself,  the 
more  its  government  ought  to  be  concentrated ;  for 
the  government  ought  to  be  stronger  and  more 
active  in  proportion  as  the  territory  becomes 
vaster,  and  the  nation  more  numerous.  In  the 
government  of  many,  the  chief  magistrature  is  en- 
feebled by  division : — under  the  government  of  a 
single  person  there  is  more  secrecy  and  celerity  in 
a£fairs;  the  supreme  magistracy  makes  everything 
move,  in  seeming  motionless  itself.  This  is  the 
sort  of  government  which,  with  the  least  effort, 
produces  the  most  extended  and  powerful  action. 
In  the  government  of  many,  those  who  administer 
public  affairs  may  be  agitated  by  private  ambition ; 
not  one  among  them  is  powerful  enough  and  ele- 
vated enough  not  to  wish  to  be  more  powerful  and 
more  elevated.  And,  on  another  side,  in  the  sort 
of  government  of  which  we  are  speaking,  nobody 
properly  attaches  his  own  name  to  the  good  or  the 
ill  which  happens;  each  administrator  remains 
more  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  success,  and  to  the 
shame  of  a  vicious  administration ;  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  almost  always  disappears  in  the  per- 
petual shock  of  many  interests  and  opinions.  When 
there  is  one  sole  governor,  he  feels  that  all  the 
affidra  press  upon  him;  he  takes  that  to  heart; 


he  is  besides,  according  to  the  expression  of  a 
celebrated  publicist,  the  orsatkst  citizbn  of 
THE  STATB ;  he  can  only  place  his  private  happi- 
ness in  the  general  happiness;  he  can  have  no 
other  interest  than  the  interest  of  the  state  itself.  . 
"  The  second  grand  principle,"  the  senators 
proceeded,  '*  whid^  is  equally  of  common  right  in 
political  matters^-gut  est  Sgalement  de  droit  cam^ 
mun  dans  les  tncUieres  polUiques^iu  this,  that 
power  must  be  hereditary  in  the  family  chosen  by 
the  nation."  And  here,  as  the  principle  was  not 
altogether  so  generally  received  and  digested  by 
the  people  as  the  preceding  one,  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity  of  logic  and  rhetoric  was  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  and  recommend  it.  The 
reasonings  are  long:,  tedious,  and  unprofitable ;  and 
we  refer  to  the  subject  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
not  uninstructive  contrast  between  the  declarations 
of  the  revolutionists  from  1*790  down  to  1194,  and 
those  of  the  Bonajmrtists  in  1804,  again  reminding 
the  reader  that  many  of  these  public  men  were  the 
same  who  figured  on  the  c6ie  gauche  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  and  who  were  lawgivers  in  the  ultr»^ 
republican  Convention ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people,  who  had  promised  and  vowed 
eternal  hatred  to  kings,  were  quite  as  ready  to 
sing  now,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  Vive 
VEmvereur  !  Vice  le  poupoir  d^un  seul  J  Vive 
Vkeredile  !  as  ever  they  had  been  to  sing  the  Ca 
IrOf  the  Carmagnole^  or  the  Marseillese  hymn.  If 
the  reader  turn  back  to  the  debates  in  the  Ja* 
cobin  club  and  in  the  Convention,  as  purposely 
given  with  some  detail  in  the  preceding  Book, 
he  will  better  feel  the  full  force  of  the  contrast. 
There  the  doctrine  of  all  sort  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion was  questioned.  Now  the  hereditary  quality 
of  a  monarchy  was  maintained  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  France.  *'  This,"  said  the  senators, 
^*  is  the  only  barrier  against  factions  and  intrigues ; 
it  places  the  supreme  magistrate  in  a  sanctuary  in* 
accessible  to  the  thoughts  and  machinations  of  the 
ambitious.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  only  by  establishing  the  hereditary  power  in 
the  new  family  that  we  shall  succeed  in  destroying 
the  last  germ  of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  the  old 
family,  who  are  leagued  with  the  eternal  enemies  of 
France,  and  whose  return,  marked  by  convulsions 
and  vengeances  of  every  kind,  would  become  an 
exhaustless  fountain  of  public  and  private  calamity. 
•  •  .  •  This  hereditary  law  offends  none  of  our 
national  maxims ;  and  it  is  in  itself  alone  a  grand 
principle  of  conservation  and  of  public  tranquil- 
lity !"  At  first  they  had  offered  to  Bonaparte  the 
faculty  of  naming  his  successor  to  the  throne,  for 
Josephine,  who  had  children  by  her  marriage  with 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  had  had  no  child  by  her 
second  husband  :  but  now  it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent to  fix  the  succession,  and  to  declare  the  impe- 
rial throne  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bonaparte^ 
and  in  the  male  line  of  the  emperor's  direct  de- 
scendants (in  case  he  should  yet  have  a  son  or  sons, 
which  case  appears  to  have  been  already  oontem* 
plated  by  means  of  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  a 
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marriage  wkb  a  younger  woman) ;  and,  failing  these 
direct  descendants  of  Napoleon,  then  in  his  brothers 
Joseph  and  Louis,  and  their  male  descendants,  in 
the  order  of  primoffeniture,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Salic  law  being  emphatically  upheld  in  these  words 
—"Among  a  people  essentially  warlike,  women 
must  of  necessity  be  perpetually  excluded."  But, 
as,  at  Napoleon's  express  Gommand,  the  senators 
who  drew  up  this  organic  law  had  excluded  from 
the  succession  the  second  and  fourth  brothers,  Lu- 
cien  and  Jerome,  because  they  had  given  mortal 
offence  by  marrying  obscure  women  without  Na- 
poleon's consent ;  and  as  the  same  law-makers  felt, 
or  had  been  told,  that,  after  all,  Napoleon,  by 
some  disagreement  with  Joseph  and  Louis,  might 
hereafter  choose  to  exclude  them  as  he  had  ex- 
cluded Lucien  and  Jerome,  they  put  into  their 
organic  senatus  consultum,  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon might  adopt  as  his  successor  the  son  or 
grandson  of  any  one  of  his  brothers,  provided  he 
should  have  no  male  children  himself,  and  pro- 
vided the  adopted  heir  should  have  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.* 

It  was  Second  Consul  Cambaceres  who  put  this 
organic  senatus  consultum  to  the  yote ;  and,  when 
it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  he  headed  the  se- 
nate, who  en  corps^  and  escorted  by  different  corps 
of  cavalry,  hastened  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor.  And  when  the  senators  arrived  at  the 
pleasant  country  palace,  it  was  Cambaceres  that 
delivered  the  harangue  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
went  next  to  congratulate  Josephine  as  empress. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  difficult  to  please,  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  either  with  the  organic  laws  or 
with  the  harangue,  which,  though  pronounced  by 


*  Mr.'AliMA  makes  a  itruoga  misUka  ia  dcicribiag  thU  tettiamont. 
He  says  that  the  throne  wu  d«>clnred  "  hen'ditary  in  hij  (Napoleon'it) 
Ikdiily,  and  that  (thoae)  of  hi*  brothera  Joa«ph  and  Lucim."  Now 
tbia  uUt,  who  had.  e\-en  more  than  tlie  yuungtfst  of  the  farutliera»  Jerome, 
excited  the  wrath  of  Nsipoleon  bv  marryiai;  Madame  Joulx^rteau,  a 
haautirul  bat  low-bred  woman,  uml  the  tm^ivoreed  wiCi  oT  a  ParUim 
Mrant.  who  wa»  aldpped  off  to  the  Wect  Indies,  where  he  soun  died 
(the  said  Lncien  having  prerSoasly  caused  great  scnndal  by  carrvinr 
off  and  actuaUy  marrying  ttia  wife  of  a  I'aritUn  dealer  in  lemonadt^a, 
a  still  lower-bred  woman,  from  whom  he  had  been  lil>emtcd*bv  deuth ). 
was  not  only  exclnded  from  the  sucoessioB— his  youn>rpr  brother  Loois 
being  snliakitated  fur  him— bat  was  excluded  also  from  aU  the  impe- 
rial dignities  which  were  conferred  on  Napoleon's  ascending  the 
Unone.  And  ftom  thia  time,  or  ratlier.  from  the  time  of  hi*  quarrel 
wilh  Napoleon,  who  demanded  from  him  that  lie  should  repudiatu 
Madame  Jonberteaa.  and  be  ready,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should 
ofleTi  to  marry  some  foreira  princets.->Luci«u.  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous but  unlucky  '  PHrallei,  —Lucien.  who  had  done  more  than  any 
member  of  the  fkmily,  exeentlog  onlv  Napoleon,  to  destroy  the  re- 
public and  set  up  a  monarchy  with  hereditary  saooes<(iou,  tried  Ihe 


jame  backwards,  and  playeil  the  part  of  a  republican  onc«9  more. 
There  ia  no  faet  more  nouirious  than  that  Lucien  was  excluded 
with  Jerome,  and  that  it  was  Louis  that  was  included  with  Joseph. 
•'  Wlien,'*  says  Bourrienne,  "  Bonaparte  heanl  of  Lucien's  s«cond 
marriage,  ttom  the  prieat  by  whom  it  had  been  clandestinely  per- 
formed, lie  fell  into  a  furious  passion,  and  resolved  not  to  confer  on 
Lncien  the  title  of  French  Prince,  on  account  of  what  he  termed  his 
nnequal  match.  Lnciun  therefore  obtained  no  othtrr  dignity  than  that 
of  senator.  Jerome,  who  pursued  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  (iu 
1807.  he  cast  off  his  young  and  Iteantiftil  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Paterion.  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  married  a  princess  of  Wur- 
temberg),  ruse  high,  and  was  made  a  king." 

Waller  Scott  might  have  savmi  his  cuuntrvmaa  from  the  mistake 
for  he  sutea  clearly  and  correctly  the  exclusion  of  lncien.  and  the 
eaase  of  it.—**  Lwdtm  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  were  excluded  ttom 
this  rich  inheritance,  aa  they  had  both  disobliged  Napoleon,  by  marry- 
ing without  his  consent.**  Mr.  Alison  miifht  have  found  the  onmnie 
aen^tus  consultum  at  full  length  in  fifty  English  books,  'iho  name  of 
Lueien  is  never  onoe  meutkmed  in  that  ducnment.  any  more  than  that 
of  Jerome ;  but  Joseph  and  Louis  Bonaparte  are  named  repeatedly 
in  the  TorkMis  clauses  which  fix  the  succession  in  them  and  their 
children,  with  the  proviNs  we  liave  mentioned  in  the  text. 


Camhac^res,  had  hecn  written,  and  in  a  hurry,  by 
another ;  but  he  knew  the  entire  devotedness  uf  ihe 
Second  Consul,  and  he  knew  still  better  that  it 
was  not  the  senate  that  could  prevent  his  re- 
touching the  senatus  consultum,  if  hereaAer  he 
should  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  replied  to  the  august  senators,  who  for  the 
first  time  had  called  him  Sire  and  Your  Majesty, 
^'  All  that  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  essentially  connected  with  my  happiness. 
I  accept  the  title  which  you  believe  to  be  conducive 
to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  /  submit  to  Ute  sano 
Hon  of  the  people  the  law  of  hereditary  succession, 
I  hope  that  France  will  never  repent  the  honours 
she  may  confer  on  my  family.  At  all  events,  my 
spirit  will  not  be  with  ray  posterity  when  they 
cease  to  merit  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  Great 
Nation." 

As  there  were  to  be  no  more  consuls,  an  imperial 
mandate  was  given  there  upon  the  spot,  at  St. 
Cloud,  appointing  Cambaceres  Arch- Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  and  Lebrun,  the  Third  Consul, 
Arch-Treasurer.  *'  Citizen  Consul  Cambao^res/' 
said  this  first  imperial  letter,  "  your  title  has 
changed;  your  functions  and  my  confidence  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  high  dignity  with  which 
you  are  now  invested,  you  will  continue  to  mani- 
fest, aa  you  have  hitherto  done  iu  that  of  consul, 
that  wisdom  and  those  distinguished  talents  which 
entitle  you  to  so  important  a  share  in  all  the  good 
which  I  may  have  done.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
to  desire  the  continuance  of  the  same  sentiments 
towards  the  state  and  me.  Given  at  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  28th  Flortial,  year  X I L— Napoleon, 
Emperor.    H.  B.  Maret,  Secretary  of  State." 

Bourrienne  says,  rather  happily,  that  this  first 
letter  of  the  emperor  is  *'  characteristic  of  Bona- 
parte's art  tit  managing  transitions,**  It  is  to  the 
citizen  and  consul  that  the  emperor  addresses  him- 
self, and  it  is  dated  according  to  the  republican 
calendar.  That  calendar,  which  was  dying  fast, 
and  was  soon  interred  and  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  the  delusive  inscription  on  the  coin,  were,  in- 
deed, all  that  now  remained  of  the  republic,  to 
erect  which  so  much  blood  had  been  spilt,  so  many 
crimes  committed ! 

On  the  following  day — in  Christian  or  slave 
style  the  19th  of  May — the  emperor  and  emjjress 
repaired  from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris,  to  hold  a  grand 
levee  in  the  Tuileries,  and  to  hear  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  army  and  the  loud-tongued  plaudits  of  the 
Parisians.  The  assemblage  is  described  as  more 
numerous  and  more  brilliant  than  any  that  the  old 
palace  of  the  Bourbons  had  yet  seen ;  the  applause 
of  the  people  as  spontaneous,  unanimous,  extatic 
General  Bessi^res  addressed  the  emperor  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  emperor 
gave  back  compliment  for  compliment.  No  one 
knew  better  the  oratory  which  delighted  the  French 
soldiery.  All  the  general  officers  and  colonels  of 
regiments  that  were  in  the  capital  were  presented 
to  the  emperor  by  his  brother  Louis,  who  had  al- 
ready begun  to  exercise  his  functions  of  "  Grand 
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Constable  of  the  Empire."  In  a  few  days  every- 
thing in  court  and  capital  assumed  a  new  aspect ; 
but,  although  the  gaping  Parisians  admired  the 
brilliancy  and  glare  of  the  phantasmagoric  scene, 
they  could  not  help  ridiculing  (in  secret,  or  when 
the  eyes  of  the  police  were  not  upon  them)  the 
new  courtiers  and  state  dignitaries.  Not  even  the 
business  of  a  courtier  is  to  be  learned  in  a  day : 
the  rough  soldiers  of  fortune  and  the  Jacobin  par- 
venvs  were  very  awkward  at  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until  Bonaparte  secured  the  services  of  men  of  the 
old  court,  like  the  Count  de  Segur  and  Count 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  that  his  court  began  to  assume 
the  proper  style  and  elegance.  On  this  19th  of 
May,  or  his  first  court-day  at  the  Tuileries,  he 
issued  a  decree  naming  eighteen  of  his  first  gene- 
rals Marshals  of  the  French  Empire.  These  ge- 
nerals, of  whom  the  greater  part  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  had  been  violent  Jacobins  and  re- 
publicans, were  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jour- 
dan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Soul^  Brune, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  Bessieres,  Keller- 
mann,  Lefevre,  Pcrignon,  and  Serrurier.  And  it 
was  determined  that,  when  addressed  verbally,  they 
should  be  called  Monsieur  le  Marechai^  and  when 
in  writing,  Monseigneur^  or  My  lord.  At  the 
same  time  each  of  the  French  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, that  is  to  say,  every  brother  and  sister  of 
Bonaparte,  received  the  title  of  Imperial  Highness, 
and  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  that  of 
Serene  Highness.  These  dignitaries  were  rather 
numerous.  Besides  the  Arch-Chancellor  and  Arch- 
Treasurer,  there  were  the  Grand  Elector,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  State,  the  Constable,  the  Grand  Admiral 
of  the  Empire,  &c.  The  organic  senatus  con- 
sultum  had  nicely  regulated  the  functions  of  all 
these  personages,  and  had  declared  their  dignities 
to  be  for  life.  They  were  all  to  be  addressed  as 
Monseigneur,  &c.  Maret,  the  secretary  of  state, 
was  to  have  the  rank  of  minister ;  and  hencefor- 
ward every  minister,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  was  to  be  called  Your  Excellence.  Then 
came  the  high  household  appointments,  as  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Grand 
Huntsman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the 
Prefects  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &c.  &c.  To  give  all 
possible  solemnity  to  his  accession,  Bonaparte  or- 
dered that  the  senate  itself  should  announce  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  proclaim  in  Paris 
their  organic  senatus  consultum;  and  this  was 
done  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  May,  with  infinite 
pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  first  decrees  of  the  new 
sovereign  were  headed,  "  Napoleon,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  &c. ;  but  the  name  of  the 
republic  was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  altogether. 
Fresh  volleys  of  oaths  proceeded  from  every  part 
of  the  country :  all  the  ministers,  marshals,  gene- 
rals, &c.  &c.,  who  had  taken  so  many  oaths  al- 
ready, and  of  a  character  and  tendency  so  different, 
swore  fealty  and  allegiance '  to  the  emperor.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  say  nothing  about  it,  it 
would  have  been  best  to  endeavour  to  make  the 


world  forget  that  most  of  these  swearers,  together 
with  the  mass  of  the  French  people,  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1191,  to 
the  republic  of  1792,  to  the  republic  improved  (by 
the  Marats  and  Robespierres)  of  1793,  to  the 
directory  of  1795,  and  to  the  consular  government 
of  1799 ;  that,  after  the  first  of  these  oaths,  each 
had  been  a  perjury,  and  a  violation  of  its  prede* 
cessor;  and  that  this  new  oath  of  1804  was  w 
accumulative  perjury,  and  a  flagrant  outrage 
against  and  denial  of  all  the  principles  upon  which 
all  the  preceding  oaths  had  been  founded.  Yet 
M.  Francois  de  NeufchlLteau,  in  taking  this  new 
oath  to  the  emperor,  as  representative  of  the  se- 
nate, said,  among  other  fine  things,  '^  When  yoor 
majesty,  who  has  repaired  so  much  ruin,  has  also 
re-established  amongst  us  the  sacrednesa  of  an 
oath,  we  seriously  weigh  the  object  and  extent  of 
the  inviolable  promises  and  engagements  which  we 
now  make  to  you."  Fresh  addresses  poured  in, 
numerous  and  heavy  enough  to  load  a  waggon, 
and  all  conceived  in  the  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage. The  authors  of  them  seemed  to  exhaust 
their  imagination  in  carrying  flattery  and  adulation 
to  the  highest  possible  point ;  and  such  of  them 
as  proceeded  from  the  ciergy^-that  is  to  say,  from 
that  part  of  the  French  clergy  who  had  submitted 
to  the  Concordat  and  accepted  the  salaries  of  go- 
vernment— ^intermixed  a  religious  unction  with 
their  flattery,  which  made  it  infinitely  more  dis- 
gusting than  the  adulation  of  the  laymen.  These 
churchmen  said  they  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  it 
all.  They  called  Napoleon  a  new  Moses,  a  new 
Cyrus,  a  new  Charlemagne;  and  they  declared 
that  ^*  submission  was  due  to  him  as  having  do* 
minion  over  all,  and  to  his  ministers  as  being  his 
envoys,  because  such  was  the  order  of  Providence." 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  a  word  about  the  refer- 
ence to  the  French  people  to  sanction  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession.  We  have  seen  already  how 
those  matters  were  managed ;  and  Bonaparte  did 
not  wait  for  the  result  of  the  popular  votes  on  this 
question,  to  take  into  his  hands  the  imperial  sceptre. 
Some  months  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  it 
was  reported  to  him  that  above  three  millions  of 
the  registered  votes  of  the  people  approved  of  the 
hereditary  succession,  and  that  in  all  France  only 
between  three  and  four  thousand  votes  were  con- 
trary.* It  is  said  that  in  many  places  names  of 
men  were  registered  among  the  assentients  who 
never  voted  at  all«  and  that  this  was  notoriously 
the  case  in  Geneva,  that  small  Swiss  rcpubUc 
which  had  been  forcibly  annexed  to  France :  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people — ^**  to  whom 
the  present  is  a  great  deal,  the  future  much  less, 
and  the  past  nothing  at  all "  t— cared  little  or  no- 
thing about  the  hereditary  question,  and  were  glad 
to  have  the  great  soldier  and  conqueror  for  their 
lord  and  master. 

Monsieur,   or   the   Count  de  Lille,  or  Louis 

•  Thif  report  wm  pretented  by  the  ieiMite  on  the  lit  of  December, 
t  Walter  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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XVIIL,  from  his  secure  retreat  at  Warsaw  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  French  people,  but  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  a  protest  against  the  usur- 
pation of  his  throne.  Foucht^,  who  was  the 
first  to  hear  of  this  protest,  feared  that  copies 
might  be  multiplied  and  distributed  among  the 
aristocrats  and  the  Bourbon  royalists  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  lead  to  some  explosions 
against  the  emperor's  infant  government.  But 
Bonaparte  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying,  *^  Ah ! 
ah!  so  the  Count  de  Lille  makes  his  protest 
Well,  well,  be  it  so.  I  hold  my  right  by  the 
will  of  the  French  nation,  and  while  I  have  a 
sword  I  will  maintain  it !  The  Bourbons  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  do  not  fear  them ;  let 
them  therefore  leave  me  quiet.  Did  you  say  that 
the  fools  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  will  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  protest  ?  Well,  they  shall  read 
it  at  their  ease.  Send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  FouchcS ; 
send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  and  let  it  be  inserted 
to-morrow  morning."  And  accordingly  the  pro- 
test appeared  in  the  official  newspaper.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  fame  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  if  he  could  always  have  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  dark  suggestions  of  his  police  minister, 
and  if  he  could  always  have  felt  that,  so  long  as  he 
had  a  sword  and  the  French  army  with  him,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  noblesse  or  from 
the  Bourbon  princes.  Just  three  months  earlier 
these  convictions  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
worst  of  his  state  crimes;  and  the  convictions 
might  have  existed,  for,  notwithstanding  the  stran- 
gulation of  Pichegru,  the  public  execution  of 
Georges-Cadoudal,  the  banishment  of  Moreau, 
and  his  own  easy  elevation  to  the  empire,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  that  Bonaparte  was  in  reality 
any  stronger  or  more  secure  on  the  29th  of  June, 
when  he  held  this  conversation  with  Fouch^  than 
he  was  on  the  21  st  of  March,  when  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  murdered.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  sundry  reasons  for  believing  that  his  political 
power  at  least  was  much  less  secure  now  than 
then;  that  by  .establishing  monarchy  he  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  look  with  less  horror 
or  reluctance  to  the  possible  return  of  the  old 
Bourbon  dynasty ;  and  that  by  building  up  a  new 
system  with  such  rapidity  he  threw  a  doubt  into 
men*s  minds  as  to  the  durability  of  the  structure. 

In  the  month  of  July  Bonaparte  left  Patis  to 
visit  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  the  so-called  Army 
of  England.  Some  of  Sie  Paris  gossips  were  quite 
sure  that  the  alleged  object  of  the  imperial  journey 
— ^the  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  the  worthiest  soldiers  in  the  camp — 
was  only  a  pretext,  for  that  he  was  really  gone  to 
carry  into  execution  the  long-threatened  invasion 
of  England,  and  would  soon  be  back  with  King 
George  and  William  Pitt,  with  all  the  royal  family 
and  the  worst  of  the  English  aristocracy,  prisoners 
in  his  train.  And,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  attempting  the  said  invasion,  vet  had 
he  other  and  more  serious  objects  in  view  tnan  the 
mere  distribution  of  crosses  and  ribands  :  he  sus- 


pected long  before  this  that  a  new  coalition  was  in 
the  course  of  formation ;  the  gross  insults  he  had 
offered  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  were  not  likely 
to  be  borne  long  by  a  young  and  powerful  sove- 
reign; the  King  of  Sweden  had  maintained  a 
threatening  tone  ever  since  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  and  though  Sweden  was  but 
little  formidable  in  herself,  there  were  very  evident 
grounds  for  believing  that  she  was  supported  by 
Russia;  and  even  the  spiritless,  shuffling  cabinet 
of  Berlin  had  changed  its  tone  of  deference  for 
one  almost  of  defiance,  and  was  increasing  its  army 
day  by  day.  Therefore  what  Bonaparte  proposed 
to  himself  in  this  visit  to  the  coast  was  to  excite 
more  and  more  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  army, 
to  show  himself  to  it,  invested  with  his  new  impe- 
rial dignity,  imder  striking,  picturesque,  and  dra- 
matic circumstances,  and  to  dispose  that  great  and 
highly  disciplined  army  to  a  prompt  and  enthu* 
siastical  obedience  of  the  first  signal  he  might  give. 
And  he  was  received  in  the  camp  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  fully  responded  to  his  wish.  He  pitched 
his  tent  near  the  tall  tower  called  La  Tour  d  Ordre, 
which  now  chsnged  its  name  into  that  of  Csesar'a 
Tower,  for  some  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  had  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and,  to  establish  or  keep 
up  a  captivating  parallel,  it  was  fancifully  assumed 
that  this  was  a  camp  which  the  Roman  Ciesar  had 
constructed  when  threatening  Britain  with  invasion, 
and  that  here  was  a  tower  from  which  that  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  looked 
proudly  across  the  Channel  upon  his  conquest  It 
was  not  far  from  this  Tour  d'Ordre,  or  Caesar's 
Tower,  that  the  so-called  Army  of  England,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Soult,  was  assembled 
in  a  vast  plain  to  witness  the  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  now  impressed 
with  the  effigies  of  the  emperor.  Nothing  was 
omitted  by  Uie  great  master  that  might  tend  to 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  soldiery.* 
Everytliing  was  dramatic,  and  the  stage  and  the 
scene  were  admirably  chosen.  Painters  had  been 
consulted,  actors  had  been  consulted,  beforehand, 
and  Bonaparte's  early  and  intimate  friend  Talma, 
the  John  Kemble  of  France,  was  believed  to  pos- 
sess in  perfection  the  art  of  representing  classical 
heroes  and  Roman  emperors.  The  plain  was  cir<- 
cular  and  hollow,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  round 
hill — a  sort  of  natural  throne — and  there  the  im- 

*  "  When  he  rrriewed  the  troops,  he  asked  the  oflloen.  and  often 
the  wldiart,  in  what  hnttlet  they  had  been  engaged,  and  to  thoae  who 
had  received  seriotu  wouuds  he  gave  the  cross,  nere.  I  think.  I  may 
appropriately  mention  a  singular  piece  of  charlatan  ism  to  which  the 
emperor  had  recourse,  and  which  powerAilly  contributed  to  augment 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  He  would  say  to  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp. '  Ascertain  from  the  colonel  of  such  a  reipment  whether  he  has 
in  his  corpe  a  man  who  has  sen'ed  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  or  the 
campaigns  of  Egypt.  Ascertain  his  name,  where  he  was  boru,  the 
particulars  of  his  lYiraily.  and  what  he  has  done.  Learn  hie  number 
in  the  ranks,  and  to  whttt  company  he  belongs,  and  fiirniah  me  with 
the  information.'  On  the  day  of  the  rpview,  Bunaparte,  at  a  sincle 
*  glance,  could  perceive  the  man  who  had  been  described  to  him.  U« 
would  go  up  to  him  as  if  he  recognised  him,  address  him  by  his  name, 
and  say, '  Oh  I  so  you  are  here  I  Yon  are  a  bra-ve  feUo\v<»I  mw  you 
at  Aboukir— how  is  your  old  &ther  ?  What  I  have  you  not  got  the 
cross  ?  Stay,  I  will  give  it  you.'  Then  tlie  delighted  soldiers  would 
say  to  each  other. '  You  see  the  emperor  knows  us  all  s  he  knowa  o«r 
families,  he  knows  where  we  have  terved.'  What  a  sUmulne  waa  this 
to  soldiers,  whom  he  sueeeeded  in  pennadSng  that  they  wonld  all, 
some  time  or  other,  become  marshals  of  the  empire  I"— ^emrtewie. 
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perial  Bonaparte  stationed  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  soldiers.  There  he  stood  with  his 
brilliant  staff,  and  around  this  central  glory  the 
regiments  were  drawn  out  in  lines,  and  looked  like 
BO  many  diverging  rays.  And  from  this  natural 
throne  the  emperor  delivered  the  form  of  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour: "Commanders,  officers,  legionaries,  citi- 
zens, soldiers,  swear  upon  your  honour  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  service  of  the  empire— to  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  French  terri- 
tory— to  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  property  which  they 
have  made  sacred ; — swear  to  combat,  by  all  the 
means  which  justice,  reason,  and  the  laws  autho- 
rise, every  attempt  to  re-establish  the  feudal 
syitem;  in  short,  swear  to  concur  with  all  your 
might  in  maintaining  liberty  and  equality y  which 
are  the  bases  of  all  our  institutions.    Swear  I** 

Between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  of  this 
form  of  oath  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  step ; 
but  the  absurdity  and  the  palpable  contradiction 
were  not  noticed  (or,  if  a  few  cynical  men  sneered 
or  laughed,  they  did  it  behind  the  curtain) :  the 
thing  was  taken  as  the  signal  for  a  universal  burst 
of  enthusiasm;  and  the  shouts  from  a  hundred 
thousand  throats  were  heard  far  over  the  British 
Channel — that  Channel  whose  broad  rough  waters 
were  full  in  sight,  studded  with  British  ships  of 
the  line  and  proud  frigates  which  told  the  en- 
throned soldier  that  he  was  not  to  pass  it.  A  storm 
came  on  during  this  brilliant  day,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  scarcely  sea-worthy  flotilla  of 
Boulogne,  the  prames,  flat-bottomed  boats,  gun- 
boats, and  other  vessels,  which  had  ventured  a 
little  way  out  of  port  in  order  to  add  to  the  scenic 
effect,  would  be  in  jeopardy.  The  emperor  quitted 
the  hill  and  proceeded  to  the  port  to  direct  what 
measures  should  be  taken.  The  directions  of  a 
landsman  could  have  been  but  of  little  value ;  but 
just  as  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  pier  the  sun  shone 
forth  and  the  storm  ceased,  **  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment ;"  and  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  by  the 
French  soldiery,  and  probably  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self, who,  as  well  as  they,  retained  the  superstition 
of  a  vague  belief  in  destiny,  although  he  scorned 
the  superstitions  of  others,  and  had  cast  off  all 
£iith  in  revealed  religion.  The  flotilla  entered  the 
port  safe  and  sound ;  and  the  emperor  went  back 
to  the  camp,  where  the  quasi  classical  sports  and 
amusements  prepared  for  the  soldiers  commenced ; 
and  at  night  the  brilliant  fireworks  which  were  let 
off  rose  in  a  luminous  column  which  was  distinctly 
seen  on  the  opposite  English  coast.* 

From  the  camp  of  Boulogne  Bonaparte  pro- 
ceeded in  great  state  along  the  coast  into  Belgium, 
where  he  met  his  empress,  Josephine ;  and  from 
Belgium  he  continued  his  journey  along  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Rhine.  In  whatever  town 
he  stopped,  addresses  were  presented  to  him.  All 
these  orations  carried  flattery  to  an  extravagant 
height,  but  the  orator  generally  believed  to  have 

*  Bourricnne. 
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surpassed  all  his  competitors  was  a  M.  de  la  Chaise, 
prefect  of  Arras  (the  birth-place,  and  long  the 
residence,  of  the  Robespierres),  who  said,  **  God 
HADE  Bonaparte  and  then  rested  !'*• 

From  Mayence  Bonaparte  dispatched  to  Rome 
his  aide-de-camp  and  general  of  brigade  Caflarelli, 
to  engage  the  Pope  to  come  in  person  to  Paris  and 
crown  the  new  emperor  in  Notre  Dame,  where 
Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  had  inaugurated  the 
Concordat.  Caffarelli  appears  to  have  been  chosen 
for  this  delicate  mission  on  account  of  various  qua- 
lifications ;  he  was  of  Italian  descent ;  he  spoke 
the  language  well,  having  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Piedmontese  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia; 
he  had  a  brother  who  had  been  a  priest ;  and  he 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  address. 
The  petty  princes  whose  states  bordered  on  the 
Rhine,  and  whose  fates  were  at  his  disposal  (so 
far  was  Germany  yet  from  the  great  Teutonic  feel- 
ing and  the  unity  of  purpose  which  finished  his 
overthrow)  waited  upon  him  and  abjectly  pro- 
strated themselves  before  him,  engaging,  when 
called  upon,  to  join  their  troops  to  the  victorious 
and  invincible  army  of  their  *'  Protector.'*  Bona- 
parte, in  fact,  at  this  time  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  excepting  Eng- 
land,' Russia,  and  Sweden ;  for  Prussia  was  again 
shuffling,  or  playing  a  double  game.  He  returned 
to  St.  Cloud  in  October ;  and  the  poor  defence- 
less old  Pope,  who  knew  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  refusal,  and  whose  conclave  of  cardinals  could 
not  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  knowing  Cafla- 
relli, arrived  at  Fontainebleau  in  November.f    For 

*  That  aayer  of  many  good  things,  the  gptrituel  Goant  TiOaia  de 
Naxbonne,  whom  we  last  law  flgurinff  as  the  eher  ami  of  the  de  8tael, 
and  radeavouring  to  effect  Uie  liberation  of  the  tmfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  family,  and  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  livery  or  entered 
the  aerrice  of  Bonaparte,  is  reported  to  haw  aaidt  in  rejoinder  to  tha 
Prefect  of  Arras's  blasphemous  concetto—"  that  it  would  have  been 
weU  if  God  had  rested  a  little  sooner." 

f  Pius  VII.,  who  was  accompanied  by  sixoaxdinala,  many  prelataa* 
and  two  Roman  priuces,  and  who  was  preceded,  as  a  sort  of  avant- 
courier,  by  Bonaparte's  maternal  uncle,  now  CardiMi  Feech,  had  a 
long  and  rough  Journey  through  Italy,  acroas  the  Alpa,  which  wera 
already  covered  with  snow,  and  then  through  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  Prance.  It  is  said  that  the  poor  old  pontiff,  terrified  at  the 
iktigue  to  be  undergone,  would  have  preferred  making  a  part  of  the 
journeys— from  CivitA  Veoehia  to  Toulon  or  Marseilles— by  sea;  but 
that  CafbrelU  dissuaded  him,  "because  of  the  English  cruisers." 

It  would  have  been  one  comedy  or  contrast  the  more,  if  the  captain 
of  an  Bn^luh  man  of  war  had  brought  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  h» 
cardinals  into  Spithead  or  the  Downs.  How  would  such  an  anival 
have  affected  George  III.  ? 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  Bonaparte,  and  are  recorded  in  admiring 
language  by  his  adherents,  to  arrange  his  meeting  with  the  pontiff,  so 
that  H  should  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  or  of  superiority. 
The  meeting  took  place  by  the  rood-side,  between  Nemours  and  Pon< 
tainebleau,  opposite  tu  an  auberge  aud  post  house  called  the  '  Half* 
Moon/  which  stands,  or  which  at  least  stood  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
top  of  a  hUl.  Bouaparte  had  ordered  a  grand  hantiug>narty  in  tlia  ' 
forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  he  and  his  suite  galloped  across  the 
road,  as  if  by  mere  chance,  as  the  Pope's  carriage  drove  up.  Rapp, 
who  had  been  bred  a  Protestant,  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  whole 
contrivance.  "Only  fkncy  fo  yourself,"  said  he  to fiourrienne,  " the 
amusing  comedy  that  was  played  off.  After  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  hod  well  embraced,  they  went  into  the  same  carriage :  and,  in, 
order  that  they  might  be  upon  a  fooling  of  equality,  it  was  so 
arnaged  tliat  they  entend  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  doon-  AU 
this  was  settled  beforehand ;  but  at  breakfast  the  emperor  himself 
calculated  how  he  should  manage,  without  apoearing  to  assume  any- 
thing, to  seat  himself  on  the  riffht-hand  eide  of  the  pope  i  and  every- 
thing turned  out  as  he  wished.  Tlie  rough  Alsacian  Bapp  could  not, 
however,  avoid  being  struck  by  the  fine  benignant  countenance  of 
Pius  VII.  But  Savary  states,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  old 
pontiff  was  mode  to  walk  through  the  mud  of  the  road.  After  relat- 
ing the  hunting-matdi,  and  the  rest  of  the  contrived  scene,  Savary 
says — "  The  pope^a  carriage  drew  up ;  he  got  out  at  the  left  door  in 
his  white  costume:  the  grotmd  uhu  dtrW ;  he  did  not  like  to  step  upon 
it  with  his  white  silk  shoes,  Ht  wai  obltded  to  do  to  at  last.  Napoleon 
alighted  to  receive  him.  Theyembxaced;  aadtheempeiaifacairbget 
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some  short  time  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
court  and  government  seemed  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  coronation.  Once  more  paifiters 
and  actors  were  called  into  solemn  consultation* 
Ultra-republican  David^  who  had  organised  so 
many  republican,  and  atheistical,  and  then  the* 
istical  festivals,  and  processions,  and  ceremonies — 
painter  David,  who  had  been  painting  nothing 
but  republican  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
act  of  killing  kings  and  tyrants,  or  of  immolating 
themselves  for  their  country — David,  of  the  wry- 
mouth  and  starch,  vinegar  countenance,  who  had 
painted  the  great  Marat  in  his  bath,  dying  under 
the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday;  who  had  clung 
to  Robespierre  to  the  last,  and  had  threatened 
to  drink  the  hemlock  with  the  "Incorruptible," 
but  had  not  done  it, — was  one  of  the  principal 
organisers  of  this  august  ceremony,  wherein  an 
emperor  was  to  be  crowned  by  the  Priest  of 
Priests !  [Nor  was  this  all :  before  the  old  pope 
quitted  Paris,  David  painted  his  portrait  with  the 
pencil  which  he  had  solemnly  vowed  should  be 
reserved  only  for  the  republican  heroes  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  days.]  Next  to  the  great  David, 
M.  Isabey,  miniature  painter  in  chief  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  most  distinguished  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  man  of  miniatures  did  not  surpass  the  histori- 
cal painter.  The  Emperor  wanted  a  visible  and 
tangible  representation  of  the  coronation  scene — 
*^&sacre  modelled  in  high  relief" — a  something 
which  should  show  him  how  the  scene  might  be 
arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  effect. 
It  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  old  Italian 
roasters  and  of  other  painters  to  use  not  merely 
a  lay  figure,  but  also  a  multitude  of  little  figures, 
to  guide  them  in  their  grouping;  yet,  it  ap-r 
pears  from  that  grand  functionary  M.  Bausset, 
one  of  the  prefects  of  the  imperial  palace,  that 
Bonaparte's  wish  embarrassed  those  present  at 
the  consultation.  **  But,'*  adds  M.  Bausset, 
"  the  happy  and  fertile  imagination  of  M.  Isabey 
inspired  him.  .....  He  replied,  with  a  confi- 
dent assurance,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  emperor,  that  within  twice  twenty-four  hours 
his  order  should  be  executed.  And  before  return- 
ing to  his  own  house,  M.  Isabey  went  and 
bought  up  in  the  doll-warehouses  all  that  he  could 
find  of  those  little  people  in  wood  that  serve  for  the 
amusement  of  infants — il  alia  acheUr  chez  Ics 
marchands  de  joujoux  tout  ce  quHl  put  trouver 
de  ces  petits  oonshommes  en  bois  qui  lervent  a 

r amusement  des  enfants He  took  them 

home  and  dressed  them  in  paper  of  the  colour  of 
the  costume  of  each  personage  that  was  to  figure  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  ;  made  a  ground- 
plan  of  Notre  Dame,  according  to  a  scale  propor- 

vbich  had  been  purpowly  driven  up.  was  advanced  a  few  paces  In 
ftoot  of  the  pope's,  as  if  from  ihe  carelownesa  of  the  driver ;  but  mea 
were  posted  to  hold  tlie  two  doors  otien ;  at  the  moment  of  gettin;;  in 
the  emperor  took  the  right  door,  and  an  offici'T  of  the  court  hnnded  the 
pope  to  the  left:  so  that  they  entered  the  carriage  by  the  two  doors  at 
ttie  same  initant.  The  emperor  naXmrally  s«ated  himself  on  the 
Tight ;  and  this  first  step  decided,  withoat  negotiation,  the  etiquette  to 
be  obeerved  daiiiifr  the  whole  time  that  tne  pope  was  to  remain  in 
Paris/' 


tionate  to  the  size  of  the  little  puppets ;  and  re- 
paired the  next  morning  to  Napoleon,  who  hastened 
to  demand  from  him  his  designs.  *Sire,*  re- 
plied Isabey,  '  I  bring  you  something  better  than 
designs;'  and  then  he  unrolled  his  plan,  pro- 
duced his  dolls,  and  put  them  into  the  positions 
they  were  to  occupy  during  the  first  ceremony, 
having  written  the  name  of  each  personage  at  the 
bottom  of  each  doll.  This  first  action  or  ceremony 
was  the  reception,  under  the  dais,  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral.  The  emperor  was  bo  well  satis- 
fied that  he  instantly  summoned  all  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  hdat  of  this  grand  occa- 
sion. The  rehearsals — les  repelUiom — ^were  made 
in  the  salon  of  the  emperor,  and  upon  a  great 
table.  One  ceremony  only,  more  complicated  than 
the  rest,  exacted  a  real  rehearsal  or  repetition  (t.e., 
not  with  Isabeifs  dolls^  but  with  livina  men  and 
women).  It  took  place  in  the  grand  gallery  of 
Diana  in  the  Tuileries,  according  to  a  plan  chalked 
on  the  fioor.  Isabey  had  put  all  possible  taste  into 
the  habiliments  of  his  puppets ;  and  he  covered, 
by  his  talent,  the  ridiculous  side  of  these  designs 
in  relievo.  The  clergy,  the  dames  of  the  court, 
the  princesses,  the  emperor,  the  pope  himself,  were 
costumed  in  the  most  exact  and  most  suitable  man- 
ner." The  thing  was  private,  and  perhaps,  even 
if  done  in  the  face  of  day,  it  would  not  have  made 
the  same  impression  on  the  French  people ;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  it  was  as  much  of  an  omen,  at  the 
least,  as  the  sudden  sunshine  and  calm  that  greeted 
Bonaparte  by  the  sea-beach  at  Boulogne ;  and  that 
Isabey's  moveable  ground-plan,  and  his  dolls  or 
puppets  for  clergy,  dames,  grandees,  emperor,  and 
pope,  were  typical  of  the  phantasmagoric  raree- 
show  nature  of  the  Napoleonic  empire. 

Bonaparte  determined  that  Josephine  should  be 
crowned  with  him.  But  here  there  arose  a  difficulty. 
The  revolutionists  had  made  marriage  a  simple 
civil  contract,  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses  before  a  civil  magistrate :  the  Catholic 
church  holds  marriage  to  be  one  of  its  seven  sa- 
craments, which  can  only  be  performed  by  a  priest. 
Now,  General  Bonaparte  and  the  fair  widow  of 
the  guillotined  vicomte  had  been  married  in  the 
former  way,  d  la  republicaine  ;  and  they  had  not 
called  in  (which  they  might  have  done)  a  Catholic 
priest  to  confirm  the  civil  ceremony  and  sanctify 
it.  At  the  time  they  were  married,  indeed,  few 
persons  considered  the  religious  ceremony  at  all 
necessary  :  people  got  married  and  unmarried 
with  so  much  lacility,  and  in  so  simple  a  man- 
ner, that  the  exaggeration  is  merely  yerbal  which 
states  that  the  republican  marriage  ceremony  waa 
completed  by  dancing  round  a  tree  of  liberty, 
and  that  the  divorce  was  effected  by  dancing 
round  the  same  tree  of  liberty  backwards.  But 
the  pope  protested  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  anoint,  and 
consecrate,  and  give  the  sacrament  to  a  lady 
who  had  not  been  canonically  married.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  made  every  kind  of  concession 
in  things  merely  temporal,  but  that  this  he  could 
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not  do.  He  wished  that  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  legitimately,  or  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Catholic  church.  This  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  coronation.  Bonaparte  fell  into  one  of  his 
furies ;  but  the  old  pontiff  was  not  to  be  moved  : — 
the  marriage  must  be  sanctiSed  by  the  church,  and 
he  must  have  the  assurance  that  the  benediction  of 
a  priest  had  been  given  to  it,  or  he  would  not 
officiate  at  the  coronation.  The  emperor's  uncle 
stepped  in  as  moderator,  showing  that  the  pope's 
scruple  might  be  removed  without  any  public 
scene.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  a  temporary 
chapel  or  altar  was  prepared  in  the  private  apart- 
oncnts  of  the  emperor,  in  a  little  cabinet  adjoining 
his  bed-chamber;  and  there,  at  midnight,  Bona- 
parte and  Josephine,  or  the  emperor  and  empress, 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  from  Cardinal 
Fesch,  none  being  present  except  M.  Portalis, 
minister  for  the  department  of  religion,  and  Duroc, 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  The  rest  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  of  the  world,  for  that  present,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  but  the  cardinal  uncle 
waited  upon  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  to  in- 
form him  that  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
according  to  the  canons,  and  thereupon  the  pope 
agreed  to  crown  Josephine  the  august  empress.* 

Some  weeks  before  this  time  a  circular  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  such  as 
from  their  employment  or  situation  were  expected 
to  attend  in  Notre  Dame.  This  circular  said  that, 
"  Divine  Providence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire,  having  placed  the  imperial  hereditary  dig- 
nity" in  his  family,  he  had  fixed  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember for  the  ceremony  of  his  sacre  and  corona- 
tion; that  he  could  have  wished  on  this  august 
occasion  to  have  collected  on  one  single  point  the 
universality  of  citizens  composing  the  French 
nation ;  but  that,  as  this  was  impossible,  he  desired 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  should 
be  present,  and  hear  him  take  the  oath  to  the  French 
people,  &c.  The  circular  concluded  with  naming 
the  day  by  which  these  most  distinguished  citizens 
must  be  in  Paris,  and  announce  their  arrival  to  his 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  by  praying 
God,  in  the  old  style,  to  have  them  in  his  holy 
keeping.  For  weeks  before  the  coronation  every 
diligence  that  arrived  from  the  departments  was 
stuffed  full  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens — 
members  of  the  departmental  councils,  mayors, 
municipals,  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  deputations  from  the 
cities,  &c.  &c. — a  strange  set,  according  to  the  wits 
of  Paris,  and  in  good  part  (for  the  poorest  and 
remotest  departments  were  obliged  to  send  some 
one)  rustical,  poor,  and  parsimonious.  But  there 
was  no  want  of  a  more  brilliant  attendance:  there 
were  princes  and  palatines  from  the  Rhine; 
princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  from  Italy ; 

•  Gapeflgne,  who  states  that  h«  reoeived  this  Infomatiua  ftom 
CoQiit  Portalis,  tlie  son  of  the  Minlslre  dea  Cultc«,  one  of  the  wit- 
mm^  present  at  t)ie  nidnigbt  marrUge. 

Wheu,  in  1809,  Uomipnrte  divorced  Josephine,  tlie  dcfeet  of  publi- 
elty-'the  secret,  noetumal,  and  irrrgulaf  manner  in  which  the  cere> 
■lony  was  performed— .iras  cited  as  one  of  the  valid  gTouniii  ht  an* 
nuUing  the  iaarrlage  I 


there  was  a  thin  sprinkling  of  Spanish  grandees ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse of  France,  mixed  with  the  new  noblesse  of 
Bonaparte's  creation,  with  his  marshals,  generals, 
dignitaries  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  with  the 
Jacobin  civilians,  ministers,  and  statesmen,  who 
had  doffed  the  Jacobin  carmagnole  jacket  and 
red  flannel  nightcaps,  and  had  bedizened  themselves 
in  plumed  hats  and  court-cut  coats  half  covered 
with  gold  lace.  Of  all  sorts  there  was  enough  and 
to  spare.  Paris  had  never  been  so  crammed  as  it 
was  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  the  grand  co- 
ronation day.*  The  ceremony  itself  was  a  mixture 
of  the  old  sacre  of  the  kings  of  the  Bourbon  line, 
and  of  the  more  ancient  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  to  whom  Bonaparte  wished  to  assi- 
milate himself.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few 
novelties  and  detached  particulars.  As  at  the  Con- 
cordat, the  mass  of  the  spectators,  and  even  of  those 
engaged  in  the  solemn  ceremonial,  were  very  far 
from  having  any  solemn  feeling.  It  was  a  day  for 
making  puns  and  bons-mots ;  and  many  good  ones 
were  made.  The  first  shrill  laugh  of  the  Parisians 
was  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  pope's  mule,  which 
preceded  the  holy  father's  carriage,  mounted  by  a 
chamberlain  carrying  a  Roman  cross.  The  dress 
of  the  cardinals,  their  crimson  stockings,  and  the 
pope's  embroidered  silk  shoes,  furnished  food  for 
more  remark  and  merriment;  but  most  of  all  those 
mocking-birds  laughed  at  the  cumbrous  gauda 
and  the  awkward  toumure  of  new-made  dames  du 
palais  and  ladies  of  honour.  Marshal  Serrurier 
carried  on  a  cushion  the  ring  of  the  empress ; 
Marshal  Moncey  her  mantle ;  Marshal  Murat  her 
crown ;  and  her  sisters-in-law,  Pauline  and  Caro- 
line, supported  Josephine's  train.  Marshal  Kel- 
lermann  carried  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  Mar- 
shal Perignon  his  old  sceptre.  Marshal  Lefevre  his 
great  sword.  Marshal  Bernadotte  the  collar  of  gold 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Beauharnais,  Jose- 
phine's son,  the  imperial  ring ;  and  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  bore  the  symbolical  globe  and  cross.  Then 
came  Bonaparte  covered  with  the  imperial  mantle, 
and  carrying  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  and  the  hand 
of  justice.  At  the  grand  entrance  of  Notre  Dame 
a  cardinal  presented  the  holy  water;  and  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  held  the  dais  or  baldaquin 
over  the  head  of  Napoleon.    The  pope  approached 

•  In  1795,  when  Bonaparte  was  paying  his  court  to  Madame  de 
Beauharnais,  he  IVeqnently  walked  about  the  streets  of  Pkris  with 
her,  on  busineas  ns  wcU  as  on  pleasure*  neither  of  them  being  then 
rich  enough  to  keep  a  carriage.  One  day  they  walked  together  to  the 
house  of  a  lawyer,  or  notary-piibUc.  called  Raguideau.  a  person  in 

.    .       -T.  _.j  _j..i__  I i.j i-'*'-^ -.^i-t confidence.    The 
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nwrVy  the  young  ieneral  of  artillery,  the  protege  of  Director  Barcas ; 
and  he  as  distinctly  heard  the  notary  say,  *•  Madame,  you  are  going 
to  take  a  very  wroug  step,  and  one  that  yon  will  be  sorry  for.  But 
can  you  really  be  so  mad  as  to  marry  a  young  fellow  who  has  nothing 
but  his  cloak  and  hb  sword?  "  Bonuparie  never  mentioned  to  hia 
mistrevs,  or  hi*  wife,  that  he  had  overheard  these  words.  Bat  to  her 
astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  coronation  day,  whenJoseplime 
was  KlitterinK  ^ith  diamonds,  and  dressed  in  imperial  robes,  he  de- 
sired that  lUguideau  might  Iw  sent  for;  and  when  the  notary ap- 
iwared;  lie  «i»d  to  him,"  Weill  Raguideau.  have  I  nothing  but  my 

cloak  and  my  sword  now  ?  **  ,  ^^ 

Bounienne  says  that  this  traly  chnraetcnttk  aneodote  was  related 
to  him  by  Joeepuiue  herself.  ^ 
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COKOKATIOK  OF   NAPOMOTr. 


the  altar,  and  led  oflF  the  psalm,  **  Veni,  Creator  T* 
The  emperor  and  empress  knelt  as  if  to  pray ; 
and  when  they  rose,  the  late  Third  Consul 
Lebrun,  and  the  late  Second  Consul  Cambactfr^s, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  M.  Talleyrand,  and  others,  had 
several  functions  to  perform,  such  as  taking  one 
of  the  regalia  and  giving  another,  changing  the 
mantle,  and  the  like.  When  the  Veni  Creator 
-was  terminated,  the  pope,  approaching  the  em- 
peror, demanded,  on  the  book  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  he  professed  Catholicism ;  and  the  em- 
peror replied,  with  a  firm  voice,  Profiteor.  Then 
the  cardinals  and  French  archbishops  approached, 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  accompanied  the 
sovereigns  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  midst 
of  a  cloud  .of  sweet-smelling  incense,  the  pontiff 
anointed  the  emperor,  who  submitted  to  this  per- 
formance with  evident  impatience,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  crowns,  to  the  sword,  and  to  the 
imperial  mantles.  The  chanted  mass  went  on; 
and  after  the  elevation  of  the  host  Pius  VII.  ad- 
vanced, with  solemn  steps  and  slow,  to  place  the 
crown  which  he  had  blessed  on  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon. But  not  even  from  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church  would  Bonaparte  consent  to  receive  that 
symbol  of  sovereignty  :  with  one  of  his  impetuous 
gestures,  he  snatched  the  crown  from  the  pope, 
and  put  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  A 
smile  of  resignation  was  all  that  could  be  per- 
ceived on  the  venerable,  mild  countenance  of  the 
pontiff.  On  a  sign  given  by  Bonaparte,  Josephine 
kneeled,  and  her  husband,  with  his  own  hands, 
put  also  the  diadem  on  her  head.     The  pope  then 


accompanied  the  emperor  to  an  elevated  throne, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  then  cried  with  a 
feeble  and  inarticulate  voice,  Vivat  Imperator 
IN  JETERNUM.  And  then,  all  present  in  that  crowded 
Gothic  cathedral  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror !  Lone  live  the  Empress !  That  the  per- 
formance might  be  complete,  that  none  of  the  rites 
used  in  crowning  the  old  king  might  be  wanting, 
the  unbelieving  Napoleon  took  the  communion 
with  his  wife,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  throne  on 
a  simple  fauteuil.  A  grand  Te  Deum  was  sung 
to  French  music,  which  distressed  the  sensitive 
ears  of  the  Italians  ;  and  *at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony the  New  Testament,  or  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists,  being  presented  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  throne,  he  took  off  his  glove,  and  pronounced 
his  coronation  oath,  with  his  hand  upon  the  sacred 
book.  "The  whole  afiair,"  says  one  that  was  pre- 
sent, "  was  exactly  like  a  theatrical  representation, 
for  all  the  parts  had  been  studied  beforehand  ;  and 
we  had  even  had  several  general  rehearsals  at  the 
palace,  where,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  M.  Isabey 
had  modelled  a  sacre  in  high-relief  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  Messieurs  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
played  the  parts  of  prompters,  they  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reminding  each  of  the  great  per- 
sons figuring  in  the  august  ceremony,  as  to  where 
he  was  to  go,  and  what  he  was  to  do.  '*  The  grand 

*  MSmoiret  de  Mademoiielle  Avrillbn,  preoiiire|  femme^e-cham- 
bre  h  I'lmiienitrico  JoMphine,  &c. 

These  memoirs,  like  the  vast  minority  of  the  books  of  the  kiOfd. 
bear  eridenoe  of  having  been  "  touched  up**  bv  some  profeastonal 
litterateur  of  I^ris.  But  the  groundwork  looks  like  trutli.  The  de- 
moisiflle  really  filled  the  close  confidential  post  in  the  hooaehohl  of 
Josephine  meutioned  on  the  title-page,  and  must  have  bad  many  op< 
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finale  was  performed  by  heralds,  who,  turning  to- 
wards the  four  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  pro- 
claimed that  the  '^  thrice  glorious  and  thrice  august 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  crowned 
and  installed."  It  is  said  that  a  few  low  Jacobin 
murmurs  were  heard,  and  that  the  countenances  of 
Augereau  and  Bemadotte  were  clouded ;  but  the 
whispers  were  drowned  in  the  general  acclama- 
tions, and  in  the  roar  of  one  hundred  and  one 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  day  after  the  coronation,  all  the  troops  in 
Paris  were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  had  witnessed  so  many  republican  celebra- 
tions and  oath-takings,  in  order  that  imperial  eagles 
might  be  distributed  to  the  regiments,  in  lieu  of 
the  national  flags.  Near  where  the  altar  of  the 
country  and  the  plaster  figure  of  Liberty  had  once 
stood,  and  in  front  of  the  military  school,  where 
Bonaparte  had  lived  for  some  time  an  unfriended 
poor  student — so  poor  that  he  could  share  in  none 
of  the  luxuries,  or  comforts,  or  amusements  of  his 
fellow-students — a  splendid  throne  was  erected; 
and  at  a  given  signal,  all  the  columns  closed  and 
approached  that  throne ;  and  then  Bonaparte, 
rising,  ordered  the  eagles  to  be  distributed,  saying, 
"  Soldiers,  behold  your  standards.  These  eagles 
will  always  be  your  rallying-point.  They  will 
always  be  where  your  emperor  may  think  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and  his  people. 
Swear  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  defending  them. 
Swear,  by  your  courage,  to  keep  them  constantly 
iu  the  path  of  victory.  Swear  !*'  The  enthusiasm 
was  as  great  as  it  had  been  at  the  camp  of 
Boulogne. 

There  now  followed  a  rapid  creation  of  nobility ; 
for  to  make  titles  was  easy  work  after  what  Bona- 
parte had  done,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  do  all 
things  in  masses  or  by  heaps.  Princes,  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  started  up  as  by  a  touch  of  harle- 
quin's wand.  It  was  so  ver)-  easy,  too,  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  ex-republicans,  Jacobins, 
and  sans-culottes.  "You  began  your  revolution," 
said  the  emperor,  "in  order  to  overthrow  the 
castes  and  privileged  ranks  above  you,  and  in 
order  that  you  might  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  old  noblesse.  I  will  give  you  something 
better  than  equality — I  will  establish  inequality  in 
your  favour.  The  Montmorencys,  the  TrtJmouilles, 
and  all  those  ancient  families,  are  now  legally 
nothing  in  the  state  but  simple  bourgeois,  for  the 
titles  of  the  ancient  n^gime  and  the  high  places  at 
court  shall  be  possessed  by  men  of  the  meanest 
names,  if  it  so  pleases  the  emperor  !"* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Bonaparte  should 
hate  the  negroes.  That  imitative  race,  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  so  amusingly  parodied 
the  republic  and  the  consulate,  now  parodied  the 
empire.    The  negro  Dessalines,  who,  for  the  pre- 

portuuitiw  of  aeqairing  curious  information,  particularly  aa  to  the 
domestic  srenes  which  passed  between  Bonaparte  and  his  Ant  wife. 
Her  little  booli  is,  at  the  very  least,  as  worlhy  of  being  used  u  his- 
torical evidence  as  is  the  Toluminous  rhodomontade  of  Junof  s  wife, 
or  Dnohess  of  Abrantes,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  inconsi- 
derately cited  in  grave  works. 
^  Madame  de  Stael,  Cooaidirations. 


sent,  had  taken  the  start  of  Christophe,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Toussaint-Louverture,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Bonaparte's  move,  and  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  tribunate,  corps  ^gislatif,  and 
senate  at  Paris,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
proclaimed  emperor,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lists  of  the 
French  peerage-batches  reached  him,  this  negro 
emperor  began  making  batches  of  his  own,  and 
copying  the  imperial  court  at  the  Tuileries  with  all 
its  titles,  appendages,  and  rigorous  etiquette.  The 
white  emperor  was  furious  at  his  black  imitator; 
and  the  malicious  English  newspapers,  which  he 
still  continued  to  have  translated  to  him,  would  not 
let  so  happy  a  subject  drop  very  soon. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  George  III.  personally, 
under  the  title  of  "  Sir,  and  Brother.*'  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  epistle,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  its  real  object,  was  to  prove  that  France 
and  England  ought  to  be  at  peace ;  and  that  he,  the 
emperor,  was  weary  of  war.  The  letter,  which  was 
dated  the  2nd  of  January,  1805,  was  to  this  effect : 
— "  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence, 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace. 
France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity.  They 
may  contend  for  ages ;  but  do  their  governments  well 
ful^l  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties,  and  will  not 
so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly,  and  without  a  view 
to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their  own  consciences? 
I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I 
have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  that 
I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war ;  it,  besides,  pre- 
sents nothing  that  I  need  fear :  peace  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent 
with  my  glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to 
deny  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world,  nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your 
children :  for  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favour- 
able, to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen  only  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason.  This  mo- 
ment once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war 
which  all  my  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate? 
Your  majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years, 
both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  extent 
of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of 
prosperity ;  what  can  it  hope  from  war  ? — ^I'o  form 
a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  Continent? — 
The  Continent  will  remain  tranquil :  acoalition  can 
only  increase  the  preponderance  and  continental 
greatness  of  France.  To  renew  intestine  troubles? 
— ^The  times  are  no  longer  the  same.  To  destroy 
our  finances  ? — Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing 
agriculture  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  take  from 
France  her  colonies? — The  colonies  are  to  France 
only  a  secondary  object ;  and  does  not  your  majesty 
already  possess  more  than  you  know  how  to  pre- 
serve ?  If  your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without 
any  presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alas !  what  a 
melancholy  prospect  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting.    The  world  is  suf- 
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ficiently  lai^  for  our  two  nations  to  lite  in  it,  and 
reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of 
reconciling  everything,  when  the  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation exists  on  both  sides.  I  have,  however, 
fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which  is  precious 
to  my  heart.  I  trust  your  majesty  will  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give 
you  every  proof  of  it,  &c.— Napoleon."  The  king 
of  England's  answer  was  returned  in  a  diplomatic 
note,  addressed  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  our  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  Talleyrand,  who  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  in  France.  Bonaparte's 
string  of  truisms  was  met  with  the  general  declara- 
tion that  there  was  no  object  which  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  more  at  heart  than  to  avail  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  procure  the  advantages  of  a 
peace  founded  on  bases  not  incompatible  with  the 
permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of  his 
dominions ;  but  that  he  was  persuaded  that  this  end 
could  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which 
might  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  future  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  these  general  ex- 
pressions were  followed  by  something  more  special 
— by  something  very  like  a  direct  intimation  of  the 
Etiropean  coalition,  which  was  forming,  notwith- 
standing Bonaparte's  assurance  that  the  Continent 
would  remain  tranquil.  *'  His  majesty  feels  it  is 
impossible,"  said  the  letter^  ^^for  him  to  answer 
more  particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been 
made  him,  till  he  has  had  time  to  communicate 
with  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  with  whom  he  is 
engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and  relations, 
and  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated, 
and  the  lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  Continent."  But  without 
this  intimation  Bonaparte  knew  well  that  a  storm 
was  gathering  in  the  North ;  and  instead  of  wish- 
ing to  avoid  it,  he  was  eager  to  confront  it,  having 
greatly  miscalculated  the  military  means  of  the 
young  Czar,  and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  the 
Russian  troops;  and  he  had  counted  confidently 
on  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Calmuc  and  Cossack 
hordes.  He  could  never  have  expected  that  the 
King  of  England  would  himself  have  answered 
his  vague  letter,  and  give  him  back  the  *^  Sir,  and 
Brother ;"  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, he  must  have  known  that  the  king  could 
not  answer  it;  and,  if  even  Lord  Mulgrave's  note 
had  intimated  an  eagerness  to  treat,  he  would  have 
been  embarrassed  by  it.  All  that  he  wanted  was 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  addressing  George  III. 
as  an  equal ;  to  give  the  French  people  to  believe 
that  he  wished  for  peace, — that  he  was  desirous  of 
commencing  his  empire  with  pacific  negotiations ; 
and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the 
wai^on  the  implacable  hatred  of  England.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  common  practice  to  reverse  the  old 
adage,  "  If  you  want  peace,  seem  ready  for  war," 
into.  If  you  want  war,  seem  ready  for  peace.  He 
submitted  Lord  Mulgrave's  note,  and  a  copy  of  his 
own  letter,  to  the  corps  l^gislatif ;  and  then  pub- 


lished them  both  in  the  Monitcur,  with  appropri- 
ate comments.*  The  same  official  paper,  for  which 
Bonaparte  frequently  wrote  or  dictated  himself, 
had  continued  to  deal  out  satire  and  ridicule  on  the 
.sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  retaliation  for 
their  remarks  and  remonstrances  on  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  the  Emperor  Alexander,  afler 
Eome  angry  notes,  had  suspended  nearly  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Paris,  and  had  invited  other 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  join  Louis 
XVIII.  in  his  states ;  and  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and,  in  a  public 
note  delivered  to  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm, 
he  had  expressed  his  surprise  at ''  the  indecent  and 
ridiculous  insolencies  which  Monsieur  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur."  Moreover,  both  Alexander  and  Gus- 
tavus'had  demanded  compensation  for  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  respect  to  the  neutrality  of  the  states  of  the 
Grermanic  body,  with  the  pledge  and  assurance  that 
such  violations  of  the  territory  as  had  taken  place 
in  Baden  and  in  other  weak  states  should  not  be 
repeated. 

The  rights  of  neutral  states  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions had  been  most  flagrantly  violated  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804. 
Two  or  three  of  these  cases  will  serve  to  show  in 
what  temper  the  British  government  must  have 
received  the  new  emperor's  insidious  letter.  Ever 
since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  Bona- 
parte had  been  complaining  that  the  British  am- 
bassadors, envoys,  and  other  diplomatic  agents 
resident  at  the  different  courts  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, were  only  on  the  Continent  to  create  him 
enemies  among  his  neighbours,  and  to  encourage 
and  promote  insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  the 
interior  of  France,  with  assassination  plots  directed 
against  his  own  person.  Even  afler  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  in 
no  plot  at  all,  and  was  not  a  man  capable  of  enter- 
taining for  an  instant  any  notion  of  leaguing  him- 
self with  assassins,  he  gave  out  that  the  unfortunate 
prince  had  been  so  leagued,  and  that  sundry 
English  diplomatists  were  leagued  with  him, 
having  urged  the  prince  to  rush  into  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  having  furnished  him  with  money  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  quite  certain  that  our  diplo- 
matists were  not  on  the  Continent  to  make  friends 
for  this  overbearing  insolent  foe  of  their  country 
and  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty — 
a  duty  not  in  itself  very  agreeable,  yet  one  recog- 
nised in  the  law  or  common  practice  of  war — to 
encourage  the  Bourbon  royalists  and  other  disaf- 
fected classes  in  France,  and  to  embarrass  by  in- 
ternal commotions  the  enemy  that  was  threatening 
to  invade  England,  and  that  had  long  kept  an  im- 
mense army  in  sight  of  our  coast.  Bonaparte 
himself  had  done  something  more  than  this  in 
Ireland,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  there  was 

•  Lord  Mulgrmye's  ncfis  wai  dtted  OD  the  MOk  of  Jknoarf.  1805. 
It  WM  Mbmitled  to  .tlw  cocpi.  legMlatir.  oa  iikm  Snd  of  .Fvbntvy  of 
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peace  between  him  and  Great  Britain.  There 
never  was  a  belligerent  power  but  attempted  to 
maintain  communications  with  such  malcontents 
as  might  exist  in  the  hostile  nation :  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  European  wars  is  filled  with  such 
proceedings ;  and  no  power  had  ever  dealt  more 
largely  in  them  than  France.  It  was  the  same 
before  the  Revolution  as  after  it:  it  was  the  same 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  as  under  First 
Consul  or  Emperor  Napoleon.  Even  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  led  to  intrigue  and  correspond  with  our 
disaffected  American  colonies  previously  to  any 
declaration  of  war  against  England ;  and  when 
war  was  declared,  the  one  great  object  of  his  go- 
vernment was  to  encourage  and  aid  the  revolted 
subjects  of  George  III.  But  in  performing  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them»  or  in  communicating 
with  the  French  partisans  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, no  English  minister,  envoy,  or  agent  ever 
contemplated  the  employing  or  encouraging  of 
assassins.  The  imputation  of  the  crime  is  a  mon- 
strosity ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  appear  to  have 
committed  the  folly  of  admitting  to  their  confidence 
secret  agents  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte's 
police,  or  who,  to  gain  credit  with  their  em- 
ployers, gave  a  false  colouring  to  the  confidential 
information  they  obtained.  The  most  notorious 
and  successful  of  these  agents  was  Meht^e  de  la 
Touche,  a  man  who  had  been  cradled,  and  nursed, 
and  nourished  in  intrigue.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
quack  surgeon  of  Neufch^tel,  and  had  in  his  early 
days  been  a  bookseller  in  that  anomalous  state.  He 
had  resided  a  long  time  in  Russia  and  in  Poland 
— the  latter  an  eternal  hotbed  of  political  intrigue — 
as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  government  In 
1792  he  was  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Russian 
government ;  and  then  hastening  to  Paris,  he  found 
employment  and  promotion  from  the  Jacobins 
who  were  managing  the  Revolution.  He  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  terrible  commune  of 
the  10th  of  August;  and  in  that  capacity  he  signed 
some  of  those  papers  which  led  to  the  September 
massacres.  When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  deli- 
berating on  the  form  of  government  tliey  should 
demand  from  the  Convention,  he  wrote  and  signed 
a  note  stating  that,  if  ever  a  king  or  anything  re- 
sembling a  king  should  present  itself  in  France, 
and  daggers  should  be  wanted  to  dispatch  it,  he 
had  a  poignard,  and  would Juse  it  for  liberty  and 
his  country.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  fell  into 
the  category  of  the  msptcU^  and  was  lying  in 
prison  when  Robespierre  fell.  He  then  united 
himself  with  Tallien,  and  became  the  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets  directed  against  the  Robes- 
pierrists  and  Jacobins.  But  when  Tallien  and 
his  party  were  falling,  he  united  himself  with  Rtial, 
and  edited,  with  that  deeply-dyed  villain,  who  since 
then  had  risen  to  such  high  eminence,  a  political 
journal.  Under  the  Directory  he  attained  the  post 
of  first  secretary  in  the  foreign  ofiice ;  but  his  evil 
reputation  soon  drove  him  from  that  place ;  and 
he  set  up  another  newspaper,  called  '  The  Journal 
of  Freemen.'    Having  written  against  the  priests 


at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was  making  his  Con- 
cordat, he  was  arrested  by  an  order  of  the  Consul's^ 
in  which  he  was  described  as  "  a  bloody  Septem- 
brizer  ;"  and  without  any  trial  he  was  deported  to 
Oleron.  From  that  island  he  effected  his  escape 
to  England,  and  succeeded  very  completely  in 
jnystifying  some  of  our  ministry,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  previous  history  of  so  notorious  a  character 
is  inexcusable  and  almost  incomprehensible.  He 
made  them  believe  that  he  was  the  accredited  agent 
of  a  powerful  royalist  party  in  the  west  of  France, 
who  were  determined  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Bonaparte,  who  only  wanted  a  little  encourage- 
ment and  a  little  money  from  England.  And 
money  he  got — it  is  said  in  considerable  sums — 
together  with  confidential  letters  to  various  English 
diplomatists  resident  in  Germany,  to  which  country 
he  soon  repaired.  But  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
Continent  he  communicated  with  his  old  friend 
Rt^al,  intimating  that  he  had  state  secrets  to  sell, 
and  means  of  being  very  useful  to  Bonaparte; 
and  thereupon  he  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
secret  police,  continuing  (a  fact  on  which  he  glo- 
rified himself)  to  receive  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ances from  the  British  government.  Such  was 
Mehee  de  la  Touche,  who  more  particularly  fas- 
tened himself  upon  Mr.  Drake,  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Munich,  and  upon  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our 
envoy  at  Stuttgard.  Both  these  gentlemen  fell 
blindly  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  great 
practitioner  Meht^e  and  the  police:  they  took 
Mehc^e  for  the  passionate  royalist  that  he  described 
himself  to  be ;  they  encouraged  him  to  persevere, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  great  party  he  re- 
presented would  eventually  succeed  in  overthrowing 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Corsican.  They 
suggested  some  measures  which  might  contribute 
to  that  desirable  end,  but  assuredly  assassination 
was  never  mentioned  by  any  one,  excepting  per- 
haps Mehee  de  la  Touche  himself.  A  second  spy 
was  employed  by  the  French  government:  this 
was  a  Captain  Rosey,  who  was  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  all  the  operations  of  Mehee,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  an  additional  witness  to  the 
dark  and  atrocious  proceedings  and  plans  of  the 
English  diplomatists.  Yet  after  all  the  ingenuity 
and  cunning  employed  on  one  side,  and  the  cre- 
dulity, dulness,  and  imprudence  of  the  other 
side,  no  evidence  could  be  procured  which  went 
beyond  this— that  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  were  disposed  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  disaffected  French.  Yet  with  these  slight 
materials,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own 
darker  practices,  Bonaparte  set  up  a  terrible  outcry 
a^inst  tlie  infernal  machinations  of  the  EngHsh 
diplomatists  and  their  government ;  and  he  made 
his  grand  judge,  Regnier,  draw  up  a  report,  in 
which  Drake  and  Smith  were  accused,  not  merely 
of  encouraging  insurrection,  but  of  keeping  in 
their  pay  brigands  and  assassins !  Bonaparte  in- 
voked the  faith  of  nations,  "as  if  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien  had  been  still  residing  in  peaceable  neu- 
trality at  Ettenheim;  and  he  exdaimed  against 
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assaflsination,  as  if  his  state  dungeons  could  not 
have  whispered  of  the  death  of  Pichegru."  *  He 
ordered  his  grand  judge's  report  to  be  laid  before 
every  foreign  legation  in  Paris,  and  many  of  these 
embassies  publicly  protested  against  the  undiplo- 
matic conduct  of  the  two  English  ministers,  and 
expressed  in  good  round  terms  the  indignation 
of  their  governments  at  the  odious  profanation  of 
the  sacred  character  of  ambassadors.  It  was  na- 
tural, it  was  inevitable,  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  ministers  of  such  helpless  dependencies  as 
Rome,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Ba- 
den, Hesse- Cassel,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
tember^;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  m  the  number  of  these  indignant  protesters 
the  envoy  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Yet  there 
they  are  both;  and  the  Prussian  diplomatist  winds 
up  his  note  with  extravagant  protestations  of  the 
lively  joy  felt  by  the  king  his  master  at  seeing  the 
First  Consul  triumphing  over  the  dark  plots  of  bis 
enemies,  whoever  or  whatever  were  the  directors 
or  the  instrumenU.  The  courto  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg  did  more  than  protest  and  exclaim ; 
for,  on  the  demand  of  Bonaparte,  they  ordered 
Drake  and  Smith  to  quit  their  courts  immedistely. 
Mr.  Drake  was  forced  to  quit  Munich  privately 
and  on  foot,  and  to  take  cross-country  roads,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  kidnapped  by  some  of  Sa* 
vary's  gendarmes.  It  was  notorious  that  Mehee 
de  la  Touche  had  passed  himself  off  as  a  Bourbon 
royalist,  and  that  Smith  and  Drake  had  believed 
they  were  treating  with  an  agent  of  the  French 
royalists  in  the  west;  but  the  former  ultra- Jacobin 
character  of  Meh(te,  which  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  France,  would  serve  to  cover  another 
version  of  the  story,  which  would  throw  still 
greater  odium  on  England,  and  therefore  it  was 
ordered  that  the  memoir  which  Meh^  de  la  Touche 
now  published,  and  in  which  he  prided  himself  on 
the  double  part  he  had  played,  and  on  the  address 
with  which  he  had  caught  the  English  guineas, 
should  be  entitled,  '^  Alliancb  of  the  Jacobins 
OP  France  with  the  English  Ministry."  t 

The  whole  affair  was  pretty  well  understood  on 
the  Continent ;  but  the  English  opposition  seemed 
to  entertain  some  doubts.  Lord  Morpeth  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
subject  of  Drake's  correspondence,  or  of  some 
fragments  of  it  which  the  French  government  had 
published,  and  which  his  lordship  considered  as 

*  Walter  ScoU. 

t  ThU  pMnpU«t  WBB  printed  aft  the  imperial  printing-office.  His 
roguery  did  not  Ihriw  loug ;  and.  after  living  for  a  while  in  great 
Inxury  and  tplendcur  in  Parii.  Mehee  de  la  Touche  dimppeared  in 
^  olwmritY  of  poverty  and  distRM.  At  Uie  flnrt  restoration  of  the 
BoarlMnt,  in  1814,  be  instituted  some  law-suiu  to  neutralise  the 
eSects  of  his  revolutionary  conduct,  and  so  ohtaui  him  some  employ- 
ment. In  181*,  when  Bonaparte  escaped  flrom  Elba,  he  set  up  a 
lottmal  in  hu  favour.  After  the  battle  of  Waterioo  he  tried  to  gel 
himself  eamnd  as  journalist  to  Lonis  XVIII..  and  pui)lished  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  he  denied  having  been  the  author  of  ••  Alliance  of  the 
JaeoUns  of  France  with  the  English  Ministry."  and  decUied  il  to  liave 
5**"  Tf*"^?^^^'*^"*??  ^  ***•  '*"**•  '*  appears,  however,  that 
he  reaUr  wrote  the  pamphlet  he  now  denied,  and  sold  it  to  Bonaparte 
who  only  wrote  the  tlUe  to  il.    He  was  driven  out  of  France^  a 


highly  dishonourable  to  England.  He  called  upon 
ministers  to  declare  whether  they  had  participated 
in  the  atrocious  crime  with  which  Bonaparte 
charged  our  late  minister  at  Munich,  &c. — ^whe- 
ther they  had  whetted  the  daggers  of  assassins — 
whether  they  had  really  taken  part  in  so  fool  a 
species  of  warfare.  Pitt  instantly  rose  and  re- 
plied with  an  indignation  in  which  there  was  sub- 
limity : — ^'  This  is  gross  and  atrocious  calumny ! 
I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  repel,  openly  and  boldly,  one  of  the  most 
gross  and  atrocious  calumnies  ever  fabricated  in 
one  civilised  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
I  affirm  that  no  power  has  been  given,  no  instruc- 
tion has  been  sent,  by  this  government  to  any 
minister  or  any  individual  to  act  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations.  I  again  affirm,  as  well 
in  my  own  name  as  in  that  of  my  colleagues,  that 
we  have  not  authorised  any  human  being  to  con- 
duct himself  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  honour 
of  this  country  or  the  dictates  of  humanity  !*' 

Bourrienne,  who  was  sent,  about  this  time,  to 
reside  at  Hamburg,  as  Bonaparte's  minister  or 
political  agent,  with  orders  to  correspond  as  much 
with  Fouch6  as  with  Talleyrand,  and  who  was  es- 
pecially charged  to  watch  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  and  to  circumvent  them  by 
means  of  spies,  and  by  whatsoever  means  might  be 
thought  available,  positively  denies  that  he  ever 
could  discover  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
British  government,  or  any  of  its  agents,  ever  gave 
their  countenance  to  any  assassination  plotters. 
He  says,  ^'  During  nearly  six  years  which  I  passed 
at  Hamburg,  as  minister  from  France,  I  was  in  a 
situation  to  know  everybody  and  everything.  I  can 
declare  that  neither  in  the  exercise  of  my  official 
functions  nor  in  my  private  intercourse  did  I  dis- 
cover anything  which  gave  me  cause  to  believe  that 
the  English  government  had  ever  contrived  any 
of  the  plots  which  dishonoured  alike  those  who 
conceived  and  those  who  encouraged  them.  In 
speaking  thus,  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  defender  of  truth.  The  English  had 
recourse  to  all  the  means  authorised  by  policy  and 
the  usages  of  diplomacy  to  oppose  a  vast  and  am- 
bitious genius,  placed  by  fortune  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  and  ill-conceahng  his 
designs  with  respect  to  the  Continent.  To  the 
power  of  his  armies  they  opposed  the  power  of 
their  gold,  and  by  the  attraction  of  subsidies  they 
induced  wavering  cabinets  to  seek  their  alliance. 
These  negotiations  may  have  given  rise  to  seciet 
intrigues,  which  must  be  condemned  in  the  private 
relations  between  man  and  man,  but  which  neces- 
sity and  usage  have  converted  into  a  public  law, 
authorised  by  the  public  rights  of  nations,  in  the 
relations  between  government  and  government. 
The  interest  of  its  own  nation  must  be  the  first  law 
of  every  government;  and  the  English  ministen 
would  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they  had 
not  endeavoured  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 

of  Bonaparte's  ambition Surely  the 

policy  of  Ni^^leon  was  much  more  hoatile  to  the 
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law  of  nations  than  ever  was  that  of  England! 
We  have  not  only  seen  him  violating  the  territory 
of  Baden  to  carry  off  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  but 
even  detaining,  as  prisoners  of  war,  thousands  of 
English  private  individuals,  who  had  come  to 
France  in  the  confidence  of  hospitality  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  At  the  very  moment  too,  when 
the  discussion  was  going  in  the  British  parliament 
respecting  Drake's  correspondence.  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  the  English  minister  at  Hamburg,  was, 
by  Napoleon's  order,  carried  off  from  his  country- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  by  a  party 
of  French  troops  detached  from  the  army  which 
occupied  Hanover.  This  detachment  crossed  the 
Elbe,  shamefully  violating  the  as  yet  independent 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Hamburg.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  such  transactions  as  these  would 
be  followed  by  confidence  ?  And,  after  committing 
them,  how  could  Napoleon  pretend  to  be  so  scru- 
pulous respecting  the  conduct  of  others  ?  "  Bour- 
rienne  knew  well  Mehtte  de  la  Touche,  and  his 
mode  of  acting.  He  declares  that  Meh^  had  ac- 
quired **  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
espionage;*'  that  his  character,  perfectly  well 
known  at  Paris,  discredited  whatever  report  might 
come  from  him ;  that  he  must  say,  because  he  had 
good  proof  of  the  fact  J  ihfkt  b\\  the  correspondence 
of  Drake  was  the  result  of  the  most  odious  in- 
trigues and  deceptions ;  and  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  taken  place  but  for  the  perfidious 
suggestions  of  the  agents  of  police,  of  whom  Mehee 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  cunning.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  left  upon  record,  from  a  detailed 
account  communicated  to  him  by  that  nobleman 
himself,  the  infamous  means  used  to  ensnare  the 
late  Lord  Elgin.  His  lordship,  lately  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  was  among  the  number  of  the 
English  detenus^  or  *^  detained,"  as  the  French  in- 
geniously called  those  they  had  seized  on  the 
rupture  of  the  peace.  About  the  time  of  Georges's 
arrest,  his  lordship,  who  had  been  living  quietly  on 
his  parole,  was  seized,  marched  off  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  thrown  into  the  strong  and  gloomv  castle  of 
Lourdes.  There,  the  commandant  and  Lis  lieute- 
nant exerted  all  their  diabolical  ingenuity  to  irri- 
tate him  into  some  violent  expressions ;  and  that 
worst  of  all  spies, — a  mouton^  a  Frenchman,  a  sym- 
pathising fellow  prisoner,  a  victim  of  the  tyranny 
of  Bonaparte, — endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  con- 
fidential conversation.  His  lordship  had  the  cau- 
tion which  became  a  practised  diplomatist,  and  one 
conversant  with  the fafon  d'agir  of  the  country; 
and  not  one  angry  or  imprudent  word  could  com- 
mandant, lieutenant,  or  mouion  extract  from  him. 
After  undergoing  many  hardships  in  that  mountain 
fortress,  his  loniship  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Pau,  the  pleasant  town  in  the  south  where  he  had 
been  living  on  parole.  But  he  was  not  yet  extri- 
cated from  the  web  which  the  secret  police  were 
trying  to  weave  round  him.  The  female  who 
acted  as  door-porter  to  the  house  where  he  lived 
one  morning  handed  him  a  packet,  which,  she 
said,  had  been  left  by  a  woman  from  the  country, 
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who  would  call  for  an  answer.  Lord  Elgin  de- 
tained the  portress  in  the  apartment,  opened  the 
packet,  and  found  in  it  a  letter  from  the  state  pri- 
soner, or  moutony  at  Lourdes,  stating  that  he  was 
under  confinement  for  an  attempt  to  burn  the 
French  fleet,  and  detailing  his  plan  at  full  length, 
as  something  which  must  interest  an  Englishman. 
The  packet  also  contained  letters  addressed  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  other  expatriated  personages, 
which  his  lordship  was  requested  to  forward  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  He  thrust  the  letters  and  the 
whole  packet  into  the  fire,  and  kept  the  portress  in 
the  room  until  they  were  entirely  consumed ;  tell- 
ing her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  send  to 
the  governor  of  the  town  every  letter  that  did  not 
come  to  him  by  the  ordinary  post.  His  lordship 
also  thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  fleet-burn- 
ing plot  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  on  the 
condition  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence, unless  the  affair  should  become  known 
through  some  other  channel.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  Lord  Elgin  was  assured  by  M.  Fargues, 
senator  of  the  district,  that  there  had  been  no  plot 
at  all,  except  against  his  lordship ;  that  the  fleet- 
burning  project,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
state-prisoner  at  Lourdes,  the  letter  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  packet,  had  been 
written  in  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  down  to  Pau 
by  a  confidential  agent,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
they  would  be  found  by  the  police  in  his  lordship's 
possession,  and  then  be  brought  as  evidence  against 
nim.*  This  narrative,  indeed,  forms  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  practices  imputed  to  Drake  and 
Spencer  Smith,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
detention  of  Captain  Wright  Few  men  were  capable 
of  the  coolness  and  consummate  prudence  which 
the  experienced  diplomatist  showed  on  this  occasion. 
"  With  one  ioto  less  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind,  Lord  Elgin  must  have  been  entangled  in 
the  snare  which  was  so  treacherously  spread  for 
him.  Had  he  even  engaged  in  ten  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  the  villanous  spy  at  Lourdes,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  such  a  wretch  to  repre^ 
sent  the  import  after  his  own  pleasure.  Or  had 
his  lordship  retained  the  packet  of  letters  even  for 
half  an  hour  in  his  possession,  which  he  might 
have  most  innocently  done,  he  would  probably  have 
been  seized  with  them  upon  his  person ;  and  it 
must  in  that  case  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
repel  such  accusations  as  Bonaparte  would  have 
no  doubt  founded  on  a  circumstance  so  suspi- 
cious, "f  It  would  in  an  especial  manner  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Foucht^  Real,  and  their 
Jacobin  myrmidons,  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  to  a  public  trial  and  to  the  guillotine 
a  British  nobleman,  a  peer  and  diplomatist.  The 
Moniteur  declared  that  Mr.  Taylor,  our  minister 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  Mr.  Elliot  at  Naples,  Mr.  Frere 
at  Madrid,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  diplomatists  on 
the  Continent,  entertained  precisely  the  same  views 
as  Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  and  were  all  esta- 

*  Walter  Scott,  Life  of  N«poleon  Bonapute. 
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bliBhing  the  principle  that  to  assassinate  a  man 
commanding  an  army  destined  to  invade  England 
was  a  deed  good  in  itself,  and  perfectly  lawful. 
The  same  oflBcial  gazette,  in  an  article  which  was 
probably  dictated  by  Bonaparte,  gave  a  laboured 
exposition  and  refutation  of  this  monstrous  doctrine. 
It  declared  that  Mr.  Frere,  some  time  before  quit- 
ting Madrid,  opened  his  plot  to  that  virtuous  and 
high-minded  statesman  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  indignantly  reprobated  it,  and  defeated 
a  scandalous  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  the  said  Mr. 
Frere,  to  get  possession  of  the  papers  and  archives 
of  the  French  legation  at  Madrid.*  Those  who 
best  know  Mr.  John  Hookham  Frere  will  laugh 
the  longest  at  the  idea  of  his  advocating  assassina- 
tion, and  being  in  a  plot  to  steal  French  dispatches 
and  state-papers.  But  there  are  other  materials 
proper  to  provoke  risibility ;  long  before  this  time, 
the  French  had  resorted  to  the  practice  of  kidnap- 
ping goveniment  couriers,  of  seizing  the  dis- 
patches and  state-papers  of  other  countries  when- 
ever they  could,  or  wheuever  they  thought  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  do  so:  and  this  practice  con- 
tinued without  intermission  down  to  the  last  day 
of  Bonaparte's  reign.f  The  Moniteur  called  Sir 
George  Rumbold  the  worthy  associate  of  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  and  hinted  that  discoveries 
had  been  made  among  his  papers,  which  would 
enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  dark  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  should  seem  that  Sir  George  was 
seized  only  because  it  was  easier  to  seize  him  than 
any  other  of  the  remaining  English  diplomatists. 
It  might  be,  too,  that  Sir  G«orge  had  moved  Bona- 
parte's bile  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  an- 
nounced to  his  couit  the  means  employed  by  the 
French  to  force  the  senate  of  Hamburg  to  insert 
Rheinhardt's  offensive  article  in  their  official 
gazette.  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  Court  of  Hesse- Cassel, 
had  been  mentioned  before,  in  connexion  with 
Drake  and  Smith :  both  Bernadotte,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Hanover,  and 
police-minister  Fouchc^,  had  written  to  Bourrienne 
at  Hamburg  about  him ;  but  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  :  and  the  discoveries 
which  the  Moniteur  hinted  at  were  never  pub- 
lished— a  tolerably  good  proof  that  nothing  ca- 
pable of  a  bad  version  had  been  discovered.  The 
circumstances  of  Sir  George  Rumhold's  arrest 
were  of  that  lawless  and  atrocious  kind  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  lips  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  any  future  complaint  against  the  irre- 
gularities of  other  governments.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  on  the  25th  of  October,  250  French  soldiers 
landed  from  three  boats  on  the  Hamburg  territory, 
A  part  of  the  detachment  proceeded,  under  the 
conduct  of  two  guides,  to  the  village  of  Grindd, 

♦  Moniteur.--Hfat.Parlenient. 

t  Bourrienne  reUuw  the  foHowing  little  incident,  in  proof  of  the 
ilkgnl  meiuis  renrtvd  to  by  BonufMiie't  ROTemmeDt,  which  oc- 
euned  Just  m  he  onameDced  his  di|ilnmatic  fttnctioiie  in  Genneay.— 

••  On  my  nrrival  in  HAmUurg.  I  l«araed  ihut  a  courier,  who  was  on 
hie  way  fr..ni  Vienna  to  EoKland.  had  brrn  arreeleU  in  a  fxtntt.  Alter 
hu  dispatdies  liad  liven  tuhen  fri>m  him,  hia  hNods  were  bound,  and 
he  wa»  tl  d  to  a  tree.  Thi^  unt'onuaMU*  mau  remninetl  iu  this  •ituatinii 
nntU  an  oU  wpouB.  OMiiiic  MddMtaUy  tkiOB«h  Uw  foreo.  iiuded 
him,  and  Mved  hii  life." 


where  Sir  George  resided,  and  surrounded  bis 
house  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sir 
George  sprung  from  his  bed,  even  as  the  Duke 
d*£nghien  had  done ;  and,  on  looking  out  at  a 
window,  saw  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  told  him 
that  they  brought  dispatches.  On  his  refusing 
admission  to  such  strange  couriers,  tbey  broke 
open  the  doors,  seized  the  diplomatist,  rushed  into 
every  apartment,  secured  his  books  and  papers,  and 
whatever  else  was  portable,  and  hauled  him  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  was  conveyed  across 
that  river  to  Harburg.  From  this  town  he  was 
carried,  closely  guarded,  to  the  city  of  Hanover ; 
and  from  Hanover  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
there  thrown  into  the  Temple.  The  case  was  so 
flagrant,  and  such  strong  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in- 
duced to  interpose  and  remonstrate :  and,  as  Bona- 
parte was  anxious  to  keep  Prussia  neutral  until  he 
should  have  broken  up  the  coalition  that  was 
threatening  him,  he  ordered  that  Sir  George  should 
be  liberated ;  and  he  was  liberated  accordingly, 
after  lying  two  days  and  two  nights  in  that 
wretched  state-prison,  upon  giving  his  parole  not 
to  return  to  Hamburg.  At  a  late  hour  at  night,  an 
agent  of  the  police,  who  told  him  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  him  personally,  but  that  the  French 
government  intended  to  keep  his  papers,  put  him 
into  a  coach,  which  instantly  drove  out  of  Paris, 
and  took  the  road  to  the  coast.  For  some  time,  Sir 
George  did  not  know  whither  they  were  conducting 
him ;  nor  did  he  feel  secure  until  he  found  him- 
self on  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  French  cutter  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  Such  were  some  of  the  facts  which  preceded 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  "brother** 
George  III. 

Before  this  time  Pitt  felt  his  ministerial  condi- 
tion to  be  one  of  extreme  diflBculty.  The  mingled 
opposition,  including  so  many  of  his  own  family 
connexions,  was  collecting  all  its  force ;  and,  shrink- 
ing from  the  collision,  or  hoping  to  gain  strength 
in  the  interval,  he  put  off  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  A  severe 
illness  deprived  him  for  some  time  of  the  services 
of  his  colleague  Lord  Harrowby ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  loss  of  this  assistance  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  but  that  he  must  do  as  well  as  he  could. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  Lord  Gren- 
ville ;  but  it  failed;— his  lordship  would  not  abandon 
Fox  and  the  Talents,  or  his  pre-couceived  notion  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry.  Nothing  therefore 
remained  for  Chatham's  proud  son  to  do,  but  to 
make  peace  with  Addington,  who  had  carried  with 
him  no  inconsiderable  reinforcement  to  the  mixed 
opposition.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  who  retained 
his  warm  partiality  for  Addington,  and  who  was 
reasonably  alarmed  at  the  wedcness  of  Pitt's  ma- 
jorities at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  strongly 
recommended,  and  in  fact  insisted  upon,  this  recon- 
ciliation :  and  this  appears  to  be  proved  by  expres- 
sions used  privately  and  confidentially  by  Vitt  him* 
self.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  Wilberforce,  he 
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says,  **  You  will,  I  know,  be  glad,  independent  of 
politics,  tliat  Addington  and  I  have  met  as  friends ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  also  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
this  event  will  lead  to  political  re-union."  A  few 
days  after  this  he  announced  to  Wilberforce  that 
he  and  Addington  were  **at  one  Sj^ain."  He 
added,  '*  I  think  they  are  a  little  hard  upon  us  in 
finding  fault  with  our  making  it  up  again,  when 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood,  and  our 
fathers  were  so  before  us,  while  they  say  nothing 
to  Grenville  for  uniting  with  Fox,  though  they  have 
been  fighting  all  their  lives."* 

Simultaneously  with  this  reconciliation,  and  pos- 
sibly as  an  essential  ingredient  to  it,  Addington 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sid  mouth,  of 
Sidmouth,  and  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  as 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  whose  years  and  infirmities  made  re* 
tirement  desirable.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department  in  the  place  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  took  Mulgrave's 
post  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.f 

A.D.  1805. — Notwithstanding  the  accession  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  partisans,  Pitt  felt  that  his 
majorities  would  still  be  rather  feeble ;  and  there- 
fore he  wished  to  put  aside  all  questions  which 
might  divide  his  friends.  When  parliament  met, 
on  the  15ih  of  January,  the  minister  appeared  to 
have  lost  much  of  his  usual  confidence ;  but  this 
might  in  part  arise  from  his  declining  health.  He 
had  rushed  into  the  furnace  of  politics  as  a  mere 
boy,  he  had  lived  in  that  fiery  atmosphere  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  was  already  in  con- 
stitution a  worn-out  man.  If  his  course  had  run 
smoother,  if  he  had  been  spared  that  accumulation 
of  vexations  and  disappointments  which  fell  upon 
him  with  a  crushing  weight  during  this  parlia- 
mentary session,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  year, 
he  might  have  lived  on  a  few  years  longer  than  he 
did :  but  men  like  William  Pitt  never  attain  to  an 
old  age.  The  opening  speech,  delivered  by  the 
king  in  person,  displayed  no  want  of  energy  or  of 
confidence.  It  dwelt  upon  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  the  navy,  the  formidable  state  of  the  army  and 
militia,  the  improved  discipline  of  the  numerous 
volunteer  force,  and  the  general  ardour  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  the  people,  which  had  been 
sufficient  to  deter  the  French  from  so  presumptu- 
ous and  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion. 
It  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
under  the  predominant  infiueuce  and  control  of 
France,  had  compelled  us  to  take  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  hos- 
tility. It  declared  that  our  forbearance  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  that  Spain  had 
refused  satisfaction,  and  forced  us  into  a  war  with 
her,  contrary  to  her  own  true  interests,  and  solely 
through  the  unfortunate  prevalence    of   FrencA 

•    WillKTforoe,  Diary. 

f  Tb«  negociaUona  were  begun  towardi  the  olnie  of  the  year  1804 ; 
but  were  not  oompleted  until  the  beginning  of  January  1806.  Sid- 
month's  patent  waa  dated  on  the  12th  of  January,  only  three  daye 
before  parliament  aieembled. 


councils  at  Madrid.  First,  it  exposed  the  general 
conduct  of  the  French  government  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — its  violence  and  outrage — its 
wanton  defiance  of  the  rights  of  neutral  territories, 
of  the  acknowledged  privileges  of  accredited  am- 
bassadors, and  of  the  established  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations — and  then  it  mentioned  Bonaparte's 
recently  received  letter,  and  his  majesty's  commu- 
nications with  the  powers  on  the  continent,  and 
especially  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom 
his  majesty  was  engaged  ^Sn  confidential  intercourse 
and  connexion."  And  this  was  all  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  say  about  the  coalition,  the  completion 
of  which  had  been  impeded  by  sundry  circum- 
stances, including  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  to  promise  large  subsidies 
until  they  should  see  armies  in  the  field.  No 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  address  ;  but  many 
unfavourable  remarks  were  made  in  both  Houses. 
Fox  bitterly  condemned  the  business  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  and  doubted  whether  Pitt  had 
improved  our  system  of  military  defence  or  placed 
the  country  in  a  safer  position  than  that  in  which 
it  stood  last  year.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  remind  Pitt 
that  he  had  done  nothing  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  last  point  Pitt  replied 
with  great  animation.  If  the  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  Fox  was  now 
so  loudly  calling  for,  appeared  to  him  so  imme- 
diately necessary,  why  had  he  suffered  four  yean 
to  elapse  since  the  Union,  without  having  ever 
called  for  them  before.?  "  WJiat  the  reasons  are," 
continued  Pitt,  **  which  have  induced  me  to  suffer 
the  Catholic  question  to  remain  dormant,  I  shall, 
on  a  future  occasion,  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing :  and  1  flatter  myself  that  the  House  and  the 
country  will  give  me  credit  for  consistency,  when 
I  shall  have  stated  the  reasons  why  I  still  think 
that  the  matter  should  remain  dormant  at  the  pre- 
sent moment."  The  opportunity  for  explanation 
cannot  be  said  to  have  presented  itself  during  the 
present  session ;  and  before  the  next  session  was 
two  days  old  Pitt  was  dead :  so  that  it  seems  to  us 
unfair  and  inconsistent  to  talk  of  his  resuming 
office  in  1804,  *' refusing  to  make  any  stipulation 
for  the  Catholics,"  and  of  his  having  from  that 
time  '*  always  opposed  those  who  urged  their 
claims."  This  always  includes  only  a  few  most 
busy  and  stormy  months — a  few  months  which  we 
shall  find  as  busy,  and  to  a  minister  as  disagree- 
able, as  any  that  occur  in  parliamentary  history. 
From  April,  when  the  criminal  charges  were  first 
preferred  against  Lord  Melville,  his  private  as 
well  as  public  friend,  and  the  most  able  and  most 
constant  of  all  his  coadjutors,  down  to  the  end  of 
this  session  in  July,  ritt's  mind  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  rack.  The  divisions  which  took 
place  on  the  Irish  Catholics'  petition  in  May  will 
show  how  inopportune  was  the  moment  for  press- 
ing such  claims,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  Pitt  to  do  any  good  to  the  cause.  And 
indeed,  even  to  men  who  bad  emancipated  them- 
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anitepial  in  BnglAod  only  t^  few  generations  eariier» 
i  then;  Msy  have  appeared  to  be  some  daitger  in 
-r  granting  ClathiOlic  ema»cipation  jiutat'ih^  time 
ivhen  the  poor  pope,  by  his  journey  to  Paris, 
iiifi  anointing  the  emperor,  bia  /sUling  BoBSfMjrte 
the  most  bebved  son  of  the  Roman  chiu-ch^ 
&ci,  had  seemed  to  prove  to  the  whole  world 
that  he  wis  entirely  subjected  to  the  conqueror, 
ready  to  do  his  will  in  ail  things  and  utterly 
inoapable  of  withstanding  it— in  short,  the  mere 
tool  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  England,  whose 
Irish  Stthjects  had  been  so  often  excited  into 
insurreetion  by  the  agents  of  France.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  ease  might  have  left  some  doubt 
whether  the  Catholic  dei^  of  Ireland  were  not, 
like  theBoiban  clergy  of  other  countiiesp  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Pius  YII.,  in  all  these  com- 
pliancesi  had  been  acting  wKler  compulsion,  and 
whether  they  did  not  distrust  and  dread  the  Frendi 
government  the  more  for  ^  tyranny  it  had  exer- 
cised over  the  pontiff.  But  still  the  ndoed  iaots 
were  these  :•— the  pope,  according  to  nil  appearance, 
waa  the.  atty^  the  friend^  and  instrument  of  the 
French  emperor;  his  political  authonty  was  not 
disputed;  there  had  been  no  general  council 
called,  no  deposition  and  rs-«lectaiin,  such  as  iiad 
taken  place  more  than  once  when  the  pope  was 
considered  as  a  captive  in  the  hands  ofthe  enemies 
of  the  church ;  his  bulls  and  apostolical  rescripts 
would  be  received  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Ire- 
land, and  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  might  possi- 
bly be  directed  by  the  government  of  France  In 
the  last  attempt  at  rebellion  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland  had  given  good  evidence  of  their  loyalty 
and  fidelity ;  but  in  Ireland  all  classes  of  men  had 
ever  been  liable  to  sudden  changes ;  and,  if  they 
could  once  be  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  was  be- 
coming a  convert  and  a  true  friend  to  the  pope, 
they  were  likely  to  become  the  friends  of  Bona- 
parte. 

On  the  28rd  of  January  the  Commons  voted 
120»000  men,  including  marines,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  fer  the  present  year.  A  few  days  after 
this,  the  secretary«at<war,  in  moving  the  army 
estimates  of  the  year,  being  12«a95,49a/.  for 
312,000  men  under  the  different  heads  of  service, 
stated  that  we  had  in  the  United  Kingdoms  alone 
600,000  men  in  arms,  including  the  vohititeers,  of 
whom  240,000  had  been  reported  aa  well  disci- 
plined, and  (it  for  immediate  service.  Mr.  PhiKp 
Francis,  who  had  moved  for  an  incjuiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Muhratta  war,  and  whe  had  attempted 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  governor«genenl  of  India, 
his  brother,  Qeneral  Welleele}',  siid  all  concenied, 
complained  of  so  large  a  force  m  20,000  Europeans 
being  kept  up  in  India :  but  the  complaint  led  to 
nothing;  and  in  the  end  Francis's  motion. about 
the  Mahratta  war  was  lost  by  105  to  46.  On  the 
Bth'of  February,  Sir  Evan  Nepeauv  prhieipal  Irish 
ifeareiary«  fneved  for  lea^eto  bnkig  ui  a  Wl  toroon- 
tinue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpya  Alc&«in 
}|hal  ^ottnlryt    tie-  st<1^d  .Kbe^MfevangnAoU  as 


notovious  ;**-<tint  dnaficction  aiill  previfled  in  i 
parts  of  Ireland^*^that  part  of  the  enemy's  prq>a- 
mlians  were  intended  for  the  invasion  e£  Ifekmd 
-«««that  the  native  Irish  in  the  French  army,  and 
the  oomniittee  of  the  united  irishmen,  still  sitting 
at  Paris,  corresponded  with  their  countrymen  at 
home— Hmd  that  a  number  of  persons  now  impri- 
soned on  treasonableehargea  oould  not  be  liberated, 
as  they  were  entided  to  be  in  due  coum  of  law, 
in  about  six  weeks  hence,  withont  the  certain^  of 
their  resuming  their  dangerous  machinations. 
Fox,  Windham,  and  ethers,  opposed  the  meaanre 
aa  unneeessary  and  tymnoical ;  nnd  Sir  John 
Newport  moved  for.  a  committee  to  be  choaen  by 
ballot,  to  examine  doenmente  and  report  on  the 
necessity  of  a  further  suspension^  Pitt  srgued  that, 
though  tlie  disafilBOted  in  Ireland  were  now  fewer  in 
number,  and  lets  provided  with  theimeana  of  doing 
mischief  than  they  had  beBn»  theie  was  still  cause 
for  jealousy  snd  alarm,  as  there  were  still  sease 
Irishmen  weak  and  wioked  enough  to  cultivate  a 
doae  aoquaintanoe  with  the  emissaries  «f  France, 
who  would  become  much  morenamereus  if  govem- 
ment'negleoted  taking  ene^etie  measuies*  Some 
Irish  members  said  that,*  if  theSuspinsien  Act  wes 
not  continued,  there  would  bene  living  in  Irdaod. 
Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  TO^ected  by 
112  i^inst  32,  and  then  Sir  Evan  Nepean^  nau- 
tien  was  carried. 

In  the  coorse  of  the  monUi  of  February  some 
long  debates  took  place  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
causes  of  the  rupture  with  Spain.  The  opposition 
laboured  to  prove  that  ministers  had  been  negli- 
gent, inattentive,  and  disrespectful,  and  then  im- 
patient, impetuous,  and  violent  towards  the  Court  of 
Madrid  (Lord  Grenville  declared  that  Mr.  Frere, 
though  negotiating  to  prevent  a  rupture,  had  been 
left  eighteen  months  st  Madrid  witheut  receiving 
more  than  four  dispatches  from  Downng*atreet, 
and  that  these  four  dispatches  were  disdnguidied 
only  by  their  containing  nothing  to  the  point); 
that  they  had  broken  off  negotiations  when  they 
had  as  good  a  chance  as  s/t  any  time  siiu^e  the 
rapture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  cf  keeping  Spain 
at  least  neutral ;  that  in  fine  they  had  rushed  into 
the  war  iranecesssrily,  and  begun  it  dishonourably 
by  the  attack  on  the  four  Spanirii  frigates.  To 
this  ministers  and  their  frienda  replied  that  Spain, 
by  her  treaties  with  France,  in  which  she  bound 
herself  to  furnish  on  demand,  and  without  demur 
or  inquiry  into  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  war,  a 
certain  ani  of  ships  and  men  to  France,  became 
iptofitcto  a  principal  in  the  present  war ;  that  the 
commutation  she  hsd  made  of  assistance  in  money 
for  assistance  in  kind  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  that,  although  we  chose  to  connive  for  a 
time  at  the  substitution,  we  were  net  bound  to 
continue  to  do  ao ;  that  that  connivance,  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  of  which  the  opposition 
complained,  had  proceeded  from  a  very  necessaiy 
regard  to  our  own  eireumatanees,  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  old  friend  Portugal.  Haviug*  wo 
aiUesiu  our  oenlest  with  Fieneci  nor  at  that  tiose 
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any  immediafee  chance  of  a  Contmental  division  in 
our  favour,  we  had  at  all  events  to  wait  till  onr 
naval  and  military  ettablialimenta  riiould  attain 
their  proper  height.  In  that  interval,  which  waa 
neceaaary  to  ua,  great  management  vraa  required  in 
order  to  prevent  Spain  from  liallii^  upon  Portugal 
with  French  aaaiatance.  Thus  drcnmstanoed, 
policy  had  forbidden  nainistera  to  carry  on  an  active 
correspondence  or  negotiation,  or  to  put  every 
question  to  Spain  so  categorically  as  to  leave  no 
issue  but  peace  or  war.  Spain,  too,  had  at  one 
time  aeemed  disposed  to  disentangle  herself  from 
her  ruinous  French  connexion ;  sad  it  waa  proper 
to  leave  her  an  interval  of  time  to  aee  whetlwr  she 
really  woold  break  fram  the  yoke  of  that  fatal  al- 
liance, which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  tm- 
poaed  upon  her  W  force.  She  bad  agreed  that  her 
annameata  should  cease,  and  that  no  £nglish 
prizes  should  be  condemned  and  sold  in  any  of 
her  porta ;  but  ahe  had  broken  both  theae  artieles 
of  agreement ;  and,  at  a  time  when  there  were  fbur 
French  men-ofH^ar  at  Ferrol,  she  had  rapidly  pre- 
pared an  armament  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  French  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  oor  blockading 
squadrons.  It  was  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Spain  fully  intended  to  deelare  war  aa  soon  as  her 
four  treaanro  ships  should  arrive  at  Cadiz— «with 
tveasture  not  so  much  iar  herself  ss  for  France. 
Our  government  had  ordered  that  those  four  fri- 
gates ahonld  be  intercepted  and  kept  until  a  peace, 
or  until  asatisfaetory  arrangement  could  be  entered 
into  with  Spain.  No  state,  situated  as  we  were, 
and  having  the  power  to  prevent  iu  would  have 
permitted  those  tieasnre-ahips  to  go  into  port.  But 
the  seizure  of  these  ships  made  no  part  of  the  case, 
since  there  would  equally  have  been  war  without 
it ;  and  since  it  was  not  even  known  at  Madrid 
till  subsecpiently  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Fvere  the 
English  minister,  who  had  in  vain  protested  against 
the  constant  passing  and  repassing  through  Spain, 
of  Frenck  troops,  French  sailors,  French  artillery- 
men, French  stores,  whose  movements  were  ail 
directed  against  England,  or  against  her  friends. 
But  no  good  argument  oould  be  found  to  excwe  the 
employment  of  so  small  a  fwce  as  Captain  Gra- 
ham Moore'te.  Nor  could  ministers  at  that  time 
quote  a  good  precedent  to  justify  a  reliance  on  their 
assurance*  that,  if  Spain  had  been  capable  of  manly 
exertion  in  her  own  behalf  to  free  herself  from 
French  thraldom,  England  would  have  lent  her 
every  aupport  and  aasistanoe. 

There  was  perfect  truth,  however,  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  Spain ;  she  was 
indeed  under  the  vassalage  and  dictation  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Friendly  she  dared  not  be,  neu- 
tral she  could  not  be,  and  hostile  she  must  be,  at 
the  mandate  of  Bonaparte,  and  this  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  British  government  to  guard 
sgainat  the  hostility  to  which  this  country  must 
inevitably  be  exposed  from  that  quarter.  Some 
faint  attempta  were  made  to  dbprove  the  reported 
s^'mameilts  of  Spain ;  but  that  she  had  been  arming, 
and  ibiit  active)v,  was.  J)roved  a  &v  months  afkar 


these  debateS)  when  Nelson  found  the  whole  of  the 
grand  Spanish  fleet  arrayed  against  him  with  the 
French  at  Trafalgar.  It  was  not  in  tha  period 
which  intervened  between  the  affiiir  of  the  fsar 
frigates  in  October  and  the  first  sailing  of  the 
Spaaiah  fleet  in  Apxil  that  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
were  got  resdy.  In  both  Houses  the  debates 
ended  in  motions  being  carried  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  applauding  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  government  in  the  transactions  with  Spain. 
In  t^  Lords,  Earl  Spencer  moved  an  amendment, 
conveying  the  strongest  censure  on  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings;  but  this  was  negatived  by  114 
against  36:  and  the  same  amendment,  moved  in 
the  Commona  by  Mr.  Grey,  was  negatived  by  313 
against  106.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the 
(>>mmons,  the  advocate-genersl,  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
laid  down  three  criteria  to  determine  the  judgment 
of  the  Hou^e  upon  the  snbject  of  the  seizure  oi  the 
Spanish  frigates :  First,  the  deductions  of  natural 
reaaon  or  common  sense ;  secondly,  the  authority 
of  tlie  most  eminent  men ;  thirdly,  the  most  gene- 
ral practice  observed  by  civilised  nations  when 
placed  in  the  droumstancea  in  which  England  had 
found  henelf.  On  the  first  of  these  grounds,  he 
justified  the  government  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
defence;  on  tlie  second,  by  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  all  the  great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  from 
Vsttd  to  Martens,  who  all  agree  in  the  rule  that, 
if  an  injury  be  received,  or  injustice  done,  and 
explanation  haa  been  demanded  on  the  one  side 
uid  refused  on  the  other,  and  if  there  be  no- 
tice given  to  the  power  refusing  that  if  such  con- 
duct be  persisted  in  it  will  be  considered  as  a 
sufikient  cause  of  war,  and  i^  after  this  notice^  the 
power  so  ofetdiog  continue  its  offence  or  refine 
explaiistsoo,  then  hostilities  against  her  will  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  strict  justice.  He 
osDtended  too  that  the  proceeding  had  so  many  pre- 
cedents that  it  might  be  considered  as  the  most 
general  practice  observed  by  civilised  nations; 
but^  exot^'one,  all  the  precedents  he  quoted  ap- 
pear to^  have  hem  taken  frsqin  our  own  history. 
They  were  the  case  of  Sir  George  Bjng's  mission 
in  1718;  themission  of  Admiral  Hot^ier  to  Spanish 
South  America,  and  the  attack  on  Gibraltar,  in 
1726 ;  the  seizure  of  all  the  British  vessels  on 
their  coasts  by  the  Spaniarda  in  1739 ;  the  attack 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  French  off  Dungeness 
in  1744 ;  the  seizure  of  the  French  ships  in  our  ports 
in  1155 ;  our  seizure  of  Dutch  property  in  the  last 
war ;  and  Nelson's  battle  of  Copenhagen :  all  of 
which  aggreasions  took  place  prior  to  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  some  of  them  while  negotiations  were 
carrying  on.  Yet  perhaps  the  defence  the  most 
applacabfe  of  all  to  the  present  case  was  this  :— 
through  the  bargain  which  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  made  with  Bonaparte,  to  send  him  so  much 
money  in  lieu  of  so  many  men,  the  dollars  and  tlie 
Higbts  itaken.  on.  the  high  seas  by  Graham  Moore 
nepresented  so  many  soldiers  on  their  wsy  to  fight 
fi)r  France^  -  • 
f  In  flpeBflDgtSse'  budget  Pitt  stated  that  he  should 
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require  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.  for  England,  and 
one  of  2,500,000/.  for  Ireland ;  together  with  the 
imposition  of  several  new  war  taxes,  and  a  double 
duty  on  salt.  Sume  additions  were  made  to  the 
army  grants;  4,000,000/.  were  allotted  to  the 
miliiia  and  fencible  corps ;  nearly  4,500,000/.  to 
the  ordnance ;  15,000,000/.  to  the  navy ;  and  a 
very  large  sum  to  miscellaneous  services.  The 
total  amount  of  the  supply  voted  for  the  year  was 
55,590,000/.  The  property  or  income-tax,  or 
"the  contribution  on  the  profits  arising  from  pro- 
perty, professions,  trades,  offices,  &c.,"  was  in- 
creased, as  were  certain  duties  on  legacies,  on 
horses,  &c. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  session  Lord 
Melville  was  menaced  with  the  storm  which  burst 
over  his  head  in  April.  "  Rumour,"  says  Wilber- 
force,  "  had  for  some  time  impeached  liord  Mel- 
ville's integrity.  I  have  had  much  talk  with 
George  Rose  about  him.  Rose  is  confident  Pitt 
will  defend  him,  though  he  tells  me  some  stories 
(and  strong  ones)  of  jobs  which  have  fallen  under 
his  own  view."  This  was  in  February.  About 
the  same  time  several  attacks  were  made  in  each 
House  of  Parliament  upon  the  coalition  which  had 
taken  place  between  Addingtou  (Lord  Sidmouth) 
and  Pitt.  In  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
defendied  the  proceeding,  observing  that  the  allu- 
sions to  a  coalition  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  that  political 
men  who  differed  only  on  some  few  points  might 
coalesce  or  reunite  without  reproach ;  but  that  it 
would  require  great  ingenuity  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  those  men  and  parties  should  coalesce 
who  had  differed  upon  every  topic  and  upon  every 
principle  ever  since  the  commencement  of  their 
political  existence.  Earl  Spencer  said  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  because  men  had  acted 
on  contrary  opinions,  they  should  never  agree  nor 
act  together  when  they  happened  to  think  alike. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  be  contented  to  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  when  it  should  be  found 
that  he  had  abandoned  measures  which  he  had 
once  supported.  Here  Sidmouth  rose  to  speak  for 
himself.  If  he  had  abandoned  his  opinions,  he 
said,  on  any  public  measure,  the  charge  of  a  dere- 
liction of  principle  might  apply  to  hjm ;  but  he 
was  confident  that  he  had  abandoned  no  important 
opinion  or  principle ;  and  that  both  in  office  and 
out  of  office  he  had  acted  conscientiously  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  While  sitting  in  another  House 
he  had  not  been  unused  to  the  charges  of  inca- 
pacity, inefficacy,  and  wavering  ;  the  most  iUiberal 
epithets  had  been  applied  to  him  with  more  pro- 
fusion than  decency ;  yet,  such  as  his  abilities  were, 
they  had  always  been  applied  honestly  and  assidu- 
ously to  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity of  his  country;  and  to  any  charge  of  his 
having  neglected  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  be  would  reply  by  referring  to  monumental 
records  of  his  having,  within  six  months  after  the 
recommencement  of  the  war,  pkced  800,000  men 


in  arms,  and  in  a  progressive  state  of  discipline. 
He  was  less  warmly  seconded  than  he  wished  by 
the  friends  of  Pitt,  who  had  so  often  and  so  very 
recently  criticised  and  condemned  his  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  department ;  and  this  pro- 
bably contributed  to  Sidmouth's  decided  ill-will 
against  Melville,  and  to  his  determination  of  con- 
curring in  measures  against  that  minister,  now  bif 
official  colleague,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
Pitt.  But  there  were  other  grounds  of  antipathy 
between  tiie  two  parties ;  and  scarcely  could  any 
two  men  have  been  more  opposite  than  Sid  mouth - 
and  Melville:  the  bad  qualities  and  the  good  qua- 
lities of  each  differed  in  U>io  from  those  of  the 
other ;  and  there  was  one  particular  quality,  a  per- 
severing personal  enmity,  which  the  decorous 
Sidmouth  had,  and  which  the  bluff  Melville  had 
not.  In  the  debate  to  which  we  have  last  alluded 
Melville  said  he  liked  heat  in  argument,  but  never 
liked  rancorous  or  acrimonious  feelings ;  and  the 
history  of  the  man's  life  seems  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  assertion.  He  had,  he  said,  much  parlia- 
mentary experience,  being  an  older  man  than  most 
of  their  lordships ;  and,  though  every  man  had  a 
right  to  maintain  his  opinion  with  energy  and 
warmth,  yet  he  thought  their  lordships  would 
always  do  well  to  treat  each  other  as  gentlemen. 

Pitt  earnestly  pressed  his  friend  Wilberforce  to 
postpone  the  abolition  question,  for  Addington  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  other  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  unfavourable,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  might  split  the  cabinet,  which  had  so  little  co- 
hesion already.  But  Wilberforce  said  he  could 
not  make  his  holy  cause  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  a  party,  and  drove  on  the  measure  with  an  in- 
crease of  speed.  His  bill  was  read  a  first  time  on 
the  10th  of  February;  and  the  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  28th.  After  the  votes  of  the 
preceding  session  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  on  the  28th— 
"  that  fatal  night,"  as  he  calls  it — his  constancy 
was  tried  by  one  of  the  many  reverses  he  had  to 
sustain  during  his  twenty  years  of  struggle.  All 
his  usual  supporters,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Fox,  were  silent ;  some  Scotch  members  (possibly 
influenced  by  Melville,  who  knew  that  Wilberforce 
had  no  friendship  for  him)  voted  against  him, 
although  last  year  they  had  been  neutral ;  the  Irish 
members  were  absent,  or  hostile,  although  they 
had  been  warm  in  his  favour  during  the  last  ses- 
sion; a  good  many  other  members  staid  away 
through  forgetfulness  or  lukewarmness ;  and  the 
old  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  brought  foPK^ard 
their  old  charges,  varied  by  the  new  charge  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy  against  him,  consigning  him 
as  a  citizen  of  France  to  the  fraternal  hug  of  the 
Jacobins.  Upon  a  division,  Wilberforce  and  his 
bill  were  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  11  to  10.* 

*  Wilberforce.  however,  had  no  doubt  of  his  nltinuklo  sucoeM. 
ShorUy  alter  Uie  division  be  wm  addreest^  bv  Mr.  Haiaell,  Uie  ex- 
perieiiceU  clerk  of  the  Hotiso  of  Common« :  "  Mr.  WiUierfotee,  yon 
ought  not  to  expect  to  carry  a  measure  of  this  kind.  Yov  hava  a 
tnm  for  butinesa,  aud  ihi*  ia  a  very  creditable  emptoymaQt  Jbr  you  ; 
bat  you  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that  people  ara  not 
induced  to  act  upon  wlmt  affi'ctH  tiieir  intomts  by  any  ab^raet  argu* 
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The  commiwioneTs  of  naval  enquiry  had  not  con- 
fined their  researches  to  the  present  day,  but  had 
carried  them  back  as  far  as  the  year  1765  and 
farther,  when  Lord  Melville,  as  Mr.  Dundas,  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  navy ;  and 
when,  be  it  said,  many  bad  or  questionable  prac- 
tices were  prevalent  not  only  in  the  navy  oflSce,  but 
in  every  other  oflfice  under  government.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  these  commissioners  bad  been 
to  find  some  grounds  of  accusation  against  Pitt's 
formidable  colleague ;  for  formidable  Melville  had 
been,  and  for  many  long  years,  though  now  no 
longer  so ;  seeing  that  he  had  for  his  antagonists 
the  united  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville, 
together  with  Addington  and  his  corps,  while 
many  of  Pitt's  own  more  immediate  adherents 
were  either  indisposed  towards  him,  or  very  luke- 
warm in  his  cause.  We  have  seen  that  man  of 
many  jobs,  Greorge  Rose,  who  began  his  political 
career  without  a  sixpence,  and  who  before  this 
time  had  become  wealthy,  talking  to  Wilberforce 
about  the  jobs  of  Melville,  who,  at  least,  had  never 
been  a  poor  man,  and  who  had  inherited,  long 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  a  very  ample 
estate;*  and  in  this  case  there  was  not  only  a 
temptation  the  less  to  jobbery,  but  there  was  also 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  Melville  a  disregard 
for  money,  in  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  proved  that, 
through  indolence  or  connivance,  he  allowed  some 
of  his  dependents  to  job,  and  perhaps  these  gentle- 
men may,  in  some  instances,  have  interfered  with 
the  pursuits  of  Mr.  Rose.  Wilberforce  disliked 
Melville  on  various  accounts :  he  had  constantly 
opposed,  in  his  rough  but  effective  manner,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  not  only  was  he  not 
evangelical  himself,  but  he  was  given  to  laugh 
rather  profanely  at  those  who  were;  he  was  jovial 
in  private  life,  a  hon  mvanty  and  a  port-wine 
bibber;  and  Wilberforce  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered that  his  example  had  an  evil  effect  on  his 
friend  Pitt,  and  that,  but  for  Melville,  he  would 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  of  converting  the 

Sremier  to  his  own  decorous  habits  of  life  and 
evout  way  of  thinking.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  Melville  had  ever  devoted  much 
time  or  thought  to  any  branch  of  literature  or 
metaphysics;  but  Wilberforce  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  he  had  been  a  proselyte  to  the  free- 
thinking  Scotch  philosophers  of  the' 18th  century; 
and  hence  another  motive  for  dislike  or  alienatiun. 
Though  the  feeling  is  subdued,  or  the  expression 
of  it,  it  appears,  from  Wilberforce's  own  letters  and 
diaries,  that  his  antipathy  was  very  strong.  His 
ions  and  biographers  say  that  his  friendly  feelings 
had  been  always  strangely  blended  with  disapproba- 
tion of  Melville's  principles,  which,  as  he  thought, 

menu.*'  "  Mr.  Hatrell."  he  replifHl.  *' I  do  expect  to  carry  it:  and. 
vhirt  la  mora.  I  feel  aasared  I  shnU  cjirrv  it  spmlily.  I  have  obwrved 
flw  gradual  ehauge  %kkh  haa  been  going  on  in  men's  mind*  for  aome 
time  iwst ;  and.  though  tlie  meaaure  may  be  delayed  for  a  year  or 
te  ^I^XJ^^  ronrlnced  that  before  long  U  will  l>e  aceomplUlied.'— 

•  I^ndM'fl  patent,   aa  Viscount  MelTille  In  Uie  peerage  of  the 
UMlled  Kingdom,  waa  dated  on  the  Mtfa  of  Decwiber.  Im7 


had  greatly  injured  the  purer  character  of  Pitt.* 
And  yet  Wilberforce  himself  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  Melville  had  many  high  and  noble 
qualities.  '*  Dundas  was  a  fine  fellow  in  some 
things.  People  have  thought  him  a  mean  in- 
triguing creature,  but  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
fine,  warm-hearted  fellow.  I  was  with  him  and 
Pitt  when  they  looked  through  the  Red  Book,  to 
see  who  was  the  properest  person  to  send  as  go- 
vernor-general to  India;  and  it  should  be  men*- 
tioned  toDundas's  honour,  that,  having  the  disposal 
of  the  most  important  office  in  the  king's  gift,  he 
did  not  make  it  a  means  of  gaining  favour  with 
any  great  family,  or  of  obliging  any  of  his  country- 
men, but  appointed  the  fittest  person  he  could  find. 
Three  several  times  have  I  stated  this  fact  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  never  once  has  it  been 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  papers.^t  Wilberforce 
distinctly  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  peccadilloes  or  negligence  in 
office,  the  vote  for  Melville's  impeachment  would 
never  have  been  carried  if  the  Foxites,  the  Gren- 
yillites,  and  the  rest  could  have  gotten  into  power, 
or  if  Pitt  could  have  framed  that  comprehensive 
cabinet  which  Grenville  had  recommended ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  every  one  will  entertain  this 
opinion  if  he  attentively  examines  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  that  day.  Yet  Wilber- 
force says  that,  before  this  business  was  opened, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  warm  friendship  and  close 
intimacy  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  Pitt  and  Melville ;  that  the  latter,  during 
the  Addington  administration,  one  day  at  Walmer 
Castle,  "  after  dinner  and  port  wine,*'  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  Pitt  by  opening  proposals  of  a 
ministry  in  which  Addington  and  Pitt  should 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  having  a  third  person 
put  over  them  as  head  or  premier;  and  that, while 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Pitt  defended  Melville 
out  of  friendship,  he  (Wilberforce)  knew  that  they 
were  scarcely  upon  speaking  terms.  He  adds  that 
Pitt  was  tempted  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
rather  than  that  of  an  impartial  judge ;  that  Mr. 
W.  Bankes  and  himself  vainly  pressed  upon  Pitt 
*•  a  more  becoming  line  of  conduct ;"  that  Pitt 
however  was  determined  to  support  his  old  col- 
league; and  that  he  was  in  truih  chiefly  led  into 
this  course  by  that  false  principle  of  honour 
which  was  his  great  fault,  or  by  fancying  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  a  man  who  had  so  long 
acted  with  him.  He  declares,  however,  that  Pitt 
was  fully  persuaded  of  Melville's  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  that  Pitt  said  at  this  time,  "  he  was 
quite  sure  that  there  was  no  real  pocketing  of  pub- 
lic money  in  him.*'t 

There  was,  however,  something  more  than  this 
point  of  honour ;  and  Wilberforce  himself  states 
that  Pitt  evidently  thought  that  his  not  very  strong 

•  Wilberforce.  indeed,  aaya  hinfelf— '<  Hia  connexion  with  Dandaf 
waa  Pitt's  great  miif.irtone.  Diiodaa  woa  a  louw  man,  and  hud  been 
rather  a  dincipla  of  the  fidinbuiyh  aohool  in  hia  youUi,  though  h  was 
not  much  knowu.*' 

t  Ufe. 

i  Pitt  «dd«d*-"All  men  ray  tfeat  MelTiUe  hw  eAtwl  Ukenlbol. 
thoogb  10  able  aft  other  tlmok" 
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or  stMdj  govemaiflttt  ^mraid  be  iMbnr  if  tbe«p 
notitioa  should  succeed  in  ittfmachinf  tig  old  to^ 
ktgse.  And  in  feet,  when  the  cfaai^  fifit  dime 
oat,  Pitt  seemed  to  some  degree  involved  in  Mel- 
ville's fault;  nor  did  popular  outcry  separate  their 
two  names  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

These  serious  charges  against  the  ex-treasmer 
of  the  navy  were  laid  in  the  tenth  report  of  the 
naval  commissioners,  which  was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  as  a  good  man  of 
figures  and  of  business,  had  been  selected  by  the 
opposition  to  be  chief  manager  of  an  afiair  which 
turned  entirely  upon  old  accounts  and  bankers' 
books.  Whitbread  began  by  eulogisfng  the  in- 
tegrity and  perseverance  of  the  commissioners,  and 
by  complimenting  the  late  board  of  admiralty  (aV* 
moat  to  a  man  the  political  or  personal  enemies  of 
Melville),  by  whom  the  said  commissioners  had 
been  appointed.  He  then  referred  to  the  act  of 
whioh  I^iOfd  Melville  (at  that  time  Mr.  Dundas) 
had  been  the  supporter,  in  1165^  lor  belter  regn- 
lating  the  department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
quolttl  the  order  of  council  by  which,  when  the 
aforesaid  act  was  passed,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer 
was  raised  from  2000/.  to  4000/.,  in  lieu  of  all 
proita,  fees,  or  emcduments  he  might  before  have 
derived  from  the  public  money  left  in  hia  hande. 
Whitbread's  first  complaint  was  that,  though  tfiis 
aet  had  been  passed  in  July,  it  was  not  until  the 
subsequent  month  of  January  that  the  balanees  in 
the  treasury,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  at 
once,  were  paid  into  tlMB  bank  of  England.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  three  heads  of  charges 
i^inst  the  noble  lord: — 1.  That  he  had  applied 
the  money  of  the  public  to  other  usee  than  those 
of  the  naval  department,  in  express  contempt  of 
the  act  of  parliament  of  1185 ;  2.  That  he  had 
connived  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  indi- 
vidual, for  whose  conduct  he  was  reeponsMe,  and 
that  herein  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour ;  3.  That  he  had  himself  been  a 
participator  in  this  system  of  peculation,  &c.  But 
on  this  last  head  Whitbread  confessed  that  at  pie- 
sent  he  only  rested  on  suspicion,  so  that  be  would 
not  now  much  insist  upon  it;  but,  if  the  House 
would  institute  a  full  inquiry,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  follow  it  up  with  moderation  on  his  own 
part,  but  with  firmness  and  steadiness  for  the 
country.  He  concluded  by  reading  thirteen  reso- 
lutions. Pitt  observed  that  there  was  not  a  single 
word  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  which 
implied  that  any  injury  had  ariBcn  to  the  public 
from  the  circumstance  complained  of,  or  that  the 
delay  of  so  much  as  a  single  day  had  ever  occurred 
in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sea- 
men. He  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to  endeavour 
to  excite  the  passions  in  a  case  whieh  ought  to  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion. He  recommended,  and  moved,  that  the  re- 
port of  tiie  commissioners  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House.  But  afterwwds, 
on  some  w^s  dropped  by  Fox,  he  eeneeaicd  te 


ehanMtlie  aaotioii  into  a  metidn  fer  the^  pi^ow 
que«Mon.  Tiemey,  who  had  been  oalkd  tortlie 
offieeof  ireoMirer  of  the  navy  by  Addinffton^  anfl 
vrhe  bad  had  many  en  open  quanr^  with  -Mehrills» 
declared  that,  whiTe  he  had  been  treasurer,  be  had 
Mt  no  inosnvenienee  to  result  fbom  a  elDct  end 
Kceral  compliaaee  with  the  act  of  I78&;  and  b»- 
commended  that  the  report  of  the  eoaamiessomn 
should  be  tdken  as  eoneiutiv« « evidence  against 
Melville,  "^  who  had  already  had  as  fair  a  trial  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  ef  ,  and  upon 
whose  case  no  eommittte  of  that  Houeeosuld  theov 
any  more  light."  Canning  thought  it  wonld  be 
monstrous  to  prseeed-  inttin  ofi'-^faanded  raMiner ; 
thought  that  nothing  was  less  <Aear  than  the  gHik 
of  the  noble  ioid ;  thoogfat  that  there  was  little 
more  against  him  at  present  than  sospaoMm;  and 
lecommended  a  eool  and  patient  inqairy  by  eom^ 
mfittee.  The  master  of  the  rails*  caUed  aMentim  to 
the  prineiplei  of  juriaprudenee^  whtekivquimd  the 
wMe  case  to  be  gone  into  befeve  any  mMi  eodd 
be  pronounced  guilty.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
the  naval  eomtnission  was  not  to  try  cnbuBak^  er 
to  eeavict  men  upon  their  own  eoofsasion»  bet  to 
inquire  isto  abuses;  that  the  House  itself  could 
not,  tipott  the  mere  report  of  the  eoauMsaionen» 
convict  a  man  iMthout  hearing- efideaee  at  ihev 
bar;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any^ 
thing  like  fer^nal  eorruption  waa  proved  againat 
tiie  noble  W  in  the  report  Lord  Oastlmagk 
exhorted  the  House  not  to  be  led  aaray  by  voeif*- 
ration  into  a  piematuio  and  unpraoadented  d»* 
cision.  On  the  other  hand,  Fox^  Load  Utnry 
Petty,  George  Ponaenby,  and  otbsn,  espreaaed 
their  eonvictmn  of  Melville's  guilt,  and  vooois- 
mended  rapid  punishment.  Bat  the  apeeth  os 
this  side  which  made  the  most  impiieBskm  wan 
diet  of  Wilberfbroe,  who,  after  giving  a  glanee  ts 
Pitt,  who  had  been  watdiing  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness, rose  and  delivered  Umself  rouadAy  againat 
Melville,  and  called  upon  the  Honae,  as  ^  os«- 
Btttutional  guardian  of  the  rights  and  the  money 
of  the  people,  to  pass  Whitbread'a  resolutions,  and 
bring  the  culprit  to  justioe.*  **  It  was  a  stormy 
night,"  says  Wilberibrce  himself;  **  I  spoke  late, 
ai^  from  the  state  of  men's  minds,  with  a  good 
deal  of  effect."  It  was  very  late  indeed  when  the 
House  divided,  and  when  there  occurred,  what  had 
not  happened  upon  any  great  question  for  many  a 
year,  a  perfect  equality  of  votes,  216  voting  for 
Whitbread's  resolutions,  and  216  against  them, 
the  speaker  (Abbot),  iKith  whom  Wilberforce  and 
Bankes  had  consulted  beforehand,t  gave  the  cast- 
ing vote,  and  it  was  against  Melville.  After  this 
division  Pitt  proposed  making  some  amendmoiti 

*  *'  The  ninl*  were  very  useftil  od  thU  ocmiinn.  Mid  their  con- 
duct, no  doubt,  it  entitled  to  approlmtloo.  WUberforce*!  tpceeh 
]»odiM!fldagre«tefleet.  So  Utile  wm  the  letKlt  espeefeed,  tb«i  fit  two 
o'clock  that  morning  l.ard  Mehille  wm  in  high  Bi>irltB.  haying  Juif 
received  a  note  from  the  Honae  of  Commons,  sajing  tnnt  fliere  «u 

■■  "      "    "  ^ 


■o  donbi  of  a  latf*  mnjoftty  io  hi«  foTOv."— i-^ner  /nm  Bmmmr  • 

-  ■      f^      ^*     i^ ^— 

about  Lord  Melville,  but  at  leugthclear.  and  Abbot.  %hom  «-e  «oft- 


Sir  James  Madmt(t*h,  4aU4  |»(A  o/Aoni,  1805,  ta  Memoir* 
rar^mdence  o/F^meii  Homer,  M.F.,  hf  kit  Brui' 
t  **  Baakci  and  I  vera  long  donbUUl  what 


va  fhoold  taie 


aulted,  cl«ar  alao.**-«/rt7i«i^ire»,  IWny. 
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4«  ite  .wording  of  Whilbma't  mmIvImmm^  but 
HjODib  of  any  comequence  were  aAouted.  Whi!- 
Inocad  then  moved  an  addreat  to  hia  ou^atty  to 
j^mof^hud  MeWille  horn  hia  ooimcya  mi  pn- 
aMboB'  for  erev;  but,  an  the  suggeation  of  Pitt,  it 
ivaa  agtaed  to  poetpono  the  oonaidcnition  of  thk 
Bwtion  for  two  daja.  At  half-paat  &Te  in  the 
noraMig  tha  Hasse  a^iumed. 

It  haa  heen .  laid  that  Wilberferoa  had  oarried 
.with  hink  the  daoiaion  of  the  Houae;  that  hia 
apeech  inflatnoed  Ibity  vatea;  that  Pitt  oould  not 
conceal  hia  agititioB  when  he  law  the  turn  hia 
apeeek  waa  tahing ;  and  that*  the  boaiDeM  of  thia 
jitght  eontribtttad  in  no  imall  dagaee  to  Pitt'a  pre- 
matuie  deadi.  WilharfoMa  and  hia  fiUnl:  hk^gnk- 
pbora  aie  aiaeedingly  eqgar  to  dioprova  the  knt  of 
these  leparta ;  but  aoaa  men-will  atiU  believa»  at 
kait,  that  the  reanltof  the  debate  and  diviaion 
maat  hnra  had  a  tiary  paanioiaiia  eAct  on  the 
already  hammed  mind  and  weakened  frfone  of  the 
chanceMor  of  the  aapribegner*  The  minta  might  have 
hem  fttiia  right  in  abeyf tig  the  Toice  o£  th«ir  con«> 
aeiance;  bot  wouU  thi^  voice  have  been  to  loud  if 
MeftviUa  had  been  more  of  a  wifit?  Wilher&rce 
Ind  wavaved  anddonbted-  and  thaltoo  appanntly 
after  aacing  the  whole  of  the  eommamionfra*  va- 
paat-^whnt  eanree  ha  ahouU  take ;  it  had  been 
with  htm  n  delkato  cakulation  whether  ha  ahoald 
voto  for  or  againat  MelviUe;  and  the  aligbteet 
wmgfat  tlunwn  into  the  acala  would  have  produaed 
a  diiemnt  vnto  Ivam  that  whiah  he  gave.  We 
derive  aU  tiuafiram  hwownletttfa  and  diary:  and 
wa  dbrifc^  fitom  these  aamcMNtKea,  akttla  more  than 
thia;— ^we  ind  him»  for  eianude^  admitting. that 
Melville  had  only  acted  faahsUy,  and  yet  in  his 
parMaaMBtavy  qpcechea  Wilberforoe  repiemnted 
Ml  aa  havmg  acted  criminally;  wa  find  him 
denying  that  Pitt's  health  waa  injured  by  the 
afittT,  and  in  the  next  pa^  admitting  that  Pitt 
ielt  it  aentoly,  deeply,-  and  that  Pitt  never  ao 
ftudM  m  now ;  we  find  him  here  talking  of  hia 
conadence,  and  there  of  something  v^ry  like 
worldly  expediency,  or  saying  *'tbat,  whatever 
might  be  the  conseqnenaea  of  this  affidr,  and 
wli^ther  the  adminiatration  might  not  be  able  to 
atand,  it  was  perfectly  dear  that  they  conU  not 
have  weathered  the  storm  with  Melville  in  tl^ir 
vessel  after  the  publication  of  the  commiMionem' 
report"  And  yet,  before  this,  Wilberforoe  had 
known  that  report,  and  had  doubted — had  been 
kmg  doubtful — ^what  part  he  should  take  about 
Lord  Melville. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  April,  aa  soon  aa 
Pitt  entered  the  House,  he  informed  it,  that  Lord 
Melville  had  resigned  his  office  (that  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty).  Whitbread  then  moved 
that  his  eleventh  resolution,  charging  Melville  with 
being  privy  to,  and  conniving  at,  the  withdrawing, 
Icff  lua  own  private  interest,  sums  issued  to  him  aa 
treaaurer  of  the  navy,  should  be  read.  And,  thia 
being  agreed  to  ana  done,  Whitbread  again  rose, 
ssid  stated  thai,  though  Lord  MelviUe^  rengnation 
could  not  have  been  unexpected  by  any  one,  yet  it 
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either  him  and  the  Houae,  ar  tfaa 
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pnblic  Thia  resignation  ought  not  to  stoy  pini» 
aaadingSi  Laid  MdviUehad  not  been  dismissed ; 
he  had  given  in  hia  resignation ;  but  be  might  b% 
recidled  to^oaoivowt  and  the  nation  would  have  no 
cause  of  exultslion  over  him,  if  parliament  did  not 
render  it  impoasibk  for  his  majesty  ever  to  call 
Um  again  to  hia  councils.  He  thought  it  but  right 
to  tell  hia  majesty,  in  the  most  sdemn  manner, 
that  it  waa  neoesaary  to  remove  Lord  MelviUe,  not 
merely  from  the  admiralty,  but  from  every  office 
he  held  under  the  crown.  He  would  go  fintfaer: 
—though  he  had  been  told  by  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Canning)  thst  Lord  Melville's  deputy, 
Mr.  Trotter,  had  b^  dismissed,  he  would  move 
immediately  aftor  the  Easter  holidays,  that  the 
attomey-ganeral  should  be  directed  to  pvaoeed  botk 
against  ius  lordship  and  Mr.  Trotter,  for  the  re^* 
eofery  of  the  profits  and  gains  so  unjustly  takm 
from  the  public  puree.  Whitbread  dwelt  upon  the 
emolumenU  which  Melville  had  ra0eived,  hoping 
th^  if  any  af  the  grants  were  revocable  they  would 
be  revoked  immediately;  and  he  concluded  with 
moving  ^^  an  humble  addrew  to  his  majesty,  pray«> 
ing  that  he  would  be  gracioualy  pleased  to  remote 
IjDrd  Melville  from  all  officea  under  the  crown 
during  pleasure,  and  firom  hia  councils  and  pra^ 
aoaea  for  ever." 

Conning  again  inaisted  that  the  caae,  which,  at 
present,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  bam  sus* 
picion,  could  not  warrant  the  severity  proposed  by 
Whitbread;  and  he  expreased  hia  aatoni^uncnt  at 
seeing  tiM  the  friends  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  for 
wham  Melville  had  ever  been  a  ehampion,  and 
naval  ofSeers  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  kindnesa 
and  patronage,  and  other  men  whom  he  had  gene* 
rously  defended  firom  unfounded  accusations,  should 
now  all  be  united  against  his  lordship — should  now 
all  attempt  to  hunt  him  down  in  hia  foraaken, 
defenoeless  state.  Grey,  6.  Ponaonby,  Wind- 
ham, and  others  supported  Whitbread.  Windham 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  thiri;  a  promise  or 
declaration  ahould  be  given  which  would  render  it 
impomible  to  restore  I^rd  Melville  to  office,  as  hUi 
lordship  had  such  a  hold  upon  those  in  power,  and 
they  were  so  linked  and  connected  together;  and 
that,  if  the  House  valued  its  own  consistency  and 
honour,  it  waa  bound  to  pass  the  present  motion, 
as  a  corollary  from  the  resolutions  <^  Monday  last. 
Pitt  said  that  he  had  no  heaitation  in  stating  that 
all  idea  of  the  noble  l<»d's  return  to  power  waa 
completely  annihilated,  and  that  nothing  need  be 
apprehended  on  that  head.  But,  in  making  thia 
frank  declaration,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  was  not  to  continue  in  force  in  case  the  re- 
solutions of  Monday  should,  on  future  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  been  premature,  and  consequently 
be  erased  from  the  journals  of  the  House,  in  any 
other  case  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  miniater  ever  again  to  think  of  reoommendmg 
the  noble  lord  to  a  ahare  in  hia  migeaty's  councils. 
After  this  explanation  he  thought  it  would  be  but 
an  act  of  common  liberality  to  the  noble  lord  to 
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drop  the  present  motion.  Wilberforee  yrw  nmeh 
less  decided  now  than  on  the  previous  evening; 
he  confessed  he  felt  an  indecision  as  to  which  way 
he  should  vote,  and  strongly  recommended  Whit- 
hread  to  withdraw  his  present  motion.  Mr.  David 
Scott  complained  of  the  severity  exercised  against 
a  statesman  who  had  served  his  country  meri* 
toriously  for  forty  years,  who  had  never  valued 
money,  who  had  never  made  money  in  office  al- 
though he  might  have  made  millions,  and  who 
had  never  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  any  man.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  insisted  that  Lord  Melville  was  known 
to  have  heen  in  Scotland  a  very  bitter  political 
enemy.  Melville's  relative,  W.  Dundas,  the  now 
secretary  at  war,  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
honouraole  member  who  spoke  last  could  have 
discovered  that  character  of  bitterness  in  the  noble 
lord  in  those  frequent  opportunities  he  took  of  par- 
taking in  the  conviviality  of  his  lordship's  man- 
sion, for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time?  In 
the  end  Whitbread  withdrew  his  motion,  merriy 
moving,  that  the  resolutions  voted  on  the  former 
night  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty:  and,  this 
being  carried  unanimously,  he  moved  that  the  said 
resolutions  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty  by 
the  whole  House. 

When  Wilberforee  was  pressed  by  a  friend  to 
join  the  deputation  which  carried  up  the  resolutions 
to  St.  James's,  he  refused  so  to  do,  protesting  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  House  was  passed  he 
would  not  join  in  the  execution  of  it ;  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  stifle  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  not  shed  a  tear 
over  the  very  sentence  he  was  pronouncing;  that 
he  knew  not  what  Spartan  virtue  or  stoical  pride 
might  require,  but  that  he  knew  he  was  taught  a 
different  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater  than 
Lycurgus  or  Zeno ;  that  Christianity  enforced  no 
such  sacrifice ;  that  she  required  him  to  do  justice 
indeed,  but  to  love  mercy ;  and  that  he  had  learned 
in  her  school  not  to  triumph  even  over  a  conquered 
enemy,  much  less  over  a  fallen  friend. 

Lord  Melville,  in  retiring,  had  strongly  recom- 
mended Sir  Charles  Middleton  to  fill  his  place, 
as  the  man  who  was  most  popular  with  the  navy, 
and  most  likely  to  carry  out  reform,  economy?  snd 
improvements.  It  was  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  honourable  to  Melville ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  as  generally  apprehended 
that  Pitt  would  not  have  the  courage  to  accept  his 
nominee,  or  give  so  important  a  place  to  one  who 
had  so  little  parliamentary  interest,  and  who  stood 
so  perfectly  aloof  from  party  as  Sir  Charles  did. 
But  Pitt  conferred  upon  Sir  Charles  Middleton  the 
honours  of  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  three  days  afterwards.* 

Afler  the  Easter  holidays  the  House  of  Commons 
was  occupied  and  much  agitated  by  a  newspaper 
article,  which,  in  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  Middleton,  severely  censured  the 

*  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  bart.,  admiral  of  the  white.  Sec  was 
ereeftad  Baron  Beiham  on  the  S7th  of  AprU,  and  flrM  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, mc«  Lord  VUcount  Melville,  on  the  SOtU  of  the  same 
month. 


men  and  the  messures  that  had  caused  Lord  Mel- 
ville's retreat.  Though  the  general  current  ran 
the  other  way — ^though  most  of  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  abuse  not  merely  of  Melville  but 
of  all  placemen,  and  Scotch  placemen  in  parti- 
cular— ^though  the  days  or  the  style  of  Churchill 
and  John  Wilkes,  of  the  *  Prophecy  of  Famine'  and 
the  *  North  Briton,'  seemed  to  be  revived — there 
were  several  publications  which  hotly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  fallen  minister,  and  as  hotly  assailed 
his  adversaries;  but  the  paper  selected  for  notice 
was  the  *  Oracle,'  morning  paper,  printed  and 
published  by  Peter  Stuart,  who  lived  in  Fleet- 
street,  but  who  came  from  beyond  the  Tweed.* 
Mr.  Grey  charged  himself  with  the  exposition  of 
the  matter  to  the  House,  The  article  stated  tiiat 
party  rancour  and  popular  clamour  had  deprived 
the  king  and  country  of  the  great  and  powerfiil 
abilities  of  Lord  Melville;  that  in  no  period  of 
our  political  history  could  be  found  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  strong  effects  of  prejudice;  and  that, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  town  and  country  meetings,  it  ought  to  be 
declared  again  and  again  that  Lord  Melville  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  misplaced  confidence,  to  prejudice, 
and  to  indignation  misapplied — ^tbat  he  had  been 
condemned  without  a  trial,  by  intemperate  judges 
and  the  violence  of  the  times.  Here  Mr.  Grey  ceased 
his  quotations  from  the  paper,  and  moved  that  Mr. 
Peter  Stuart,  the  publisher  thereof,  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Pitt  admitted  that 
the  passage  seemed  libellous,  but  hoped  that  if 
gentlemen  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  libeh 
they  would  at  least  be  impartial,  and  not  select 
only  such  as  offended  their  own  party  or  connexions^ 
He  hoped  they  would  not  select  one  particular  in- 
stance for  punishment,  and  let  others  pass  with 
imuunity.  Mr.  Grey  urged  that  the  case  had  been 
well  selected  as  one  which  called  for  the  special 
cognizance  of  the  House ;  and  Fox  warmly  sup- 
ported him.  Mr.  Robert  Ward,t  who  had  noticed 
that  Mr.  Grey  had  stopped  short  in  the  reading  of 
the  *  Oracle'  article  just  where  a  terrible  diatribe 
against  Melville's  enemies  commenced,  very  in* 
geniously  said  that,  in  order  to  let  gentlemen  see 
9ie  propriety  of  preserving  moderation  and  temper, 
he  should  move  that  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph 
should  be  read.  This  being  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Ward,  who  has  no  incident  so  good  in  any  of  the 
novels  he  has  written,  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  who  read  as  follows : — "  If  those  who  were 
so  very  impatient  to  deprive  Mr.  Pitt  of  so  able  a 
coadjutor  were  equally  zealous  in  their  endeavours 
to  restore  to  the  public  the  unaccounted  millions 
of  which  that  public  has  been  so  disgraoefiilly 
robbed,  there  would  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  all 
that  affectation  of  public  virtue  whi<^  has  latdy  dis- 
tinguished certain  brawling  patriots  of  the  day. 
Lord  Melville  has  not  deprived  the  puUie  of  a 

*  TUe  full  Utle  of  Stuart's  moralng  newnaper  vas  '  The  Dafly 
Advertiter.  Oracle,  and  True  Briton.'  Thii  Peter  waa  Iha  brother  ol 
Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  loag  proprietor  of  the  '  Caoi&er»*  im  aonlniMtioii 
wilh  Mr.  Street. 

t  The  author  of  Tremaine,  Ifee. 
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ungk  fiurthiiig;  his  most  implacable  enemies  have 
not  dared  to  chaige  him  with  sach  an  act :  can  aa 
much  be  aaid  of  Uie  fathera  of  aome  men  ?  If  the 
public  were  paid  ita  pecuniair  eLaima  long  aince 
indisputably  proved,  certain  furioua  patriots,  in- 
stead of  liring  in  aplendour,  would  be  put  on  the 
parish.  In  &e  future  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  future  resolutions  of  all  public 
meetings,  we  hope  that  an  immediate  attention  to 
the  enormoua  debts  still  due  to  the  public  by  cer- 
tain noisy  individuals,  will  be  strongly  recom- 
mended." As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  done  reading. 
Fox  rose  up,  and  in  an  angry  tone  asked  Mr.  Ward 
whether  he  thought  thia  additional  paragraph  any 
palliation?  Mr.  Ward  replied,  that,  though  it 
might  not  be  a  palliation,  it  afforded  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasona  for  having  the  whole  inquiry  prose- 
cuted with  temper,  particularly  by  persoru  whose 
families  might  appear  to  have  been  defaulters  to 
a  large  amount.  This  completely  silenced  the 
House,  which  hastened  to  agree  to  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  calling  the  printer  and  publisher  to  the 
bar.  This  being  done,  Whitbread  inquired  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  advise  his  majesty  to  expel  Lord 
Melville  from  the  privy  council.  Pitt  replied,  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  make  any 
such  recommendation.  Whitbread  then  gave  notice 
that  on  Tuesday  next  he  should  make  a  motion  for 
that  purpose.  And  this  he  followed  up  by  moving 
to-night  for  a  select  committee  to  take  into  further 
consideration  the  report  of  the  naval  commissioners. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he  rejoiced 
at  the  notion  of  appointing  a  committee,  more  es- 
pecially because,  in  consequence,  his  own  actiona 
would  become  a  subject  of  inquiry.  He  wished 
those  actions  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  he 
could  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  a  com- 
mittee, as  he  understood  that  a  second  motion  was 
to  be  made,  directing  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general.  If  the  inquiry  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  a 
bill  of  discovery  as  to  the  question  of  participa- 
tion, it  would  be  highly  imj^roper  to  refer  that  part 
to  a  committee,  or  to  establish  two  concurrent  and 
collateral  investigations.  And,  therefore,  Pitt 
moved  by  way  of  amendment,  '^  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  further  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  com- 
misaioners  of  naval  inquiry,  so  far  only  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  application  of  sums  granted  for  navy 
services  to  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  as 
also  to  the  irregularities  committed  in  the  mode  of 
drawing  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  from  the  bank,  and  to.  any  communications 
that  might  have  been  made  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  relative  to  such  irregularity."  Whitbread, 
who  had  at  first  opposed  referring  the  matter  to  a  se- 
lect committee*  strongly  resisted  this  limitation  of  the 
inquiry,  i'ox  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  restricted  by  the  words  of  Pitt's  amend- 
ment ;  and  be  submitted  to  Whitbread  whether  his 
second  motion  for  the  prosecution  would  not  be  better 


pos^ned  till  after  the  committee  should  have  made 
its  report,  and  have  ascertained  what  persons  had 
been  cozmected  with  the  delinquent,  fiut,  at  the 
same  time,  Fox  cast  imputations  upon  his  great 
rival,  which  a  man  so  proud  as  Pitt,  and  who 
principally  prided  himself  upon  his  financial  re- 
gularity and  his  immaculate  purity  in  money  con- 
cerns, must  have  found  it  hard  to  bear.  He  called 
Pitt  the  man  who  had  been  the  protector  of  the 
great  public  delinquent,  and  who  had  been  minister 
during  the  whole  time  the  abuses  were  carrying  on 
in  the  treasury  of  the  navy.  He  was  glad  that  a 
select  committee  was  to  be  appointed;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  tsKe  a  special  care  to 
have  proper  persons  appointed  to  be  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  he  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
act  with  the  same  ability,  integrity,  and  pertinacity 
that  had  been  displayed  by  the  naval  commis- 
sioners who  had  made  the  report  Sheridan,  who 
was  veering  again,  took  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  Fox,  and  the  same  pains  to  implicate  or  identify 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  Melville. 
Pitt  indignantly  disclaimed  every  idea  of  being 
implicated  in  any  of  the  chargea  contained  in  the 
naval  commisaionera*  report.  Fox  allowed  that 
there  was  no  passage  which  directly  implicated 
him ;  but  then  be  urged  that  there  was  an  article 
relating  to  money  uSjsa  from  the  treasury  of  the 
navy  to  pay  for  secret  services^  which,  though  it 
did  not  mention  him  by  name,  might  lead  certainly 
to  a  decinon  of  how  far  he  was  involved.  It  was 
evident  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  opposition 
were  as  eager  to  press  the  blow  on  account  of  Pitt 
as  on  account  of  Melville;  and  that  they  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  premier  would  be  brought 
down  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  that  the  ministry 
would  be  entirely  broken  up  by  this  prosecution.* 
Upon  a  division,  Pitt  s  amendment  was  carried  by 
229  against  151.  A  discussion  then  took  place  as 
to  the  best  way  of  selecting  the  committee.  Pitt 
moved  that  it  should  be  appointed  by  ballot,  his 
opponents  that  it  should  be  by  nomination.  On 
a  division,  Pitt's  motion  was  carried  by  251  against 
120.  Some  efforts  were  afterwards  made  to  do 
away  with  the  appointment  by  ballot;  but  they 
failed.  On  the  following  day,  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Peter 
Stuart,  the  printer  of  the  '  Oracle,'  a  very  vehement 
debate  took  place  touching  the  proper  manner  of 
dealing  with  him.  The  Whigs  were  for  great 
severity,  delivering  opinions  about  the  licence  of 
the  press  which  scarcely  agreed  with  the  character 
or  customary  professions  of  their  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tories,  or  adherents  of  Pitt,  in- 
voked the  glorious  liberty  of  the  press,  and  ran 
over  all  the  truisms  on  the  subject  The  people  of 
this  country  surely  had  a  right  to  discuss  freely,  in 
newspapers  or  otherwise,  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament;  the  right  might  at 
times  be  abused,  but  the  great  principle  was  not 

•  Hara«r,  who  waa  doMly  eonnacted  with  ttM  Whig  opporitioD, 
writai  to  ICackintoBh  on  ttie  first  bltuh  of  the  bui'mera— "  There  can 
be  little  donbt  that  all  thia  will  have  an  Immediate  elTect  in  thatterlns 
the  adminiatratlon  already  ao  frail." 
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of  parlWDent  vMtiM  be  \mt  o^ptiilled.  by  <j^$limg 
t^  viiole  in  the  *  Oracle'  wnr  in  ttionce;  wd 
aural  J  the  Houae  oii^k  to  do  io  ftom  iUxdiiaiioe 
oni  its  own  rectituck.  Mr.  Grey  said  that,  it  thfi 
article  in  question  had  appeared  to  him  a»  a  trjivial 
matter,  or  as  a  fair  comment  on  pntblie  affair»»  h» 
tbwiiA  not  hate  complained  of  it ;  but  Uiat  it- ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  article  had  a  most  aerioua 
tendency  to  vilify  the  proeeedinga  and  insuk  the 
authority  of  parliameot.  Fox  hoped  his  conduct 
had  pretty  well  shown  that  he  never  had  been  of 
opinioa  £bat  the  liberty  of  the  pitss  should  be 
rashly  meddled  with ;  but  still  it  was  not  i^rhapa 
idtogether  praper  that  every  gross  breach  of  pri« 
vUage  ahofld  eaeape  with  impunity,  i  He  waa  quite 
G^taia  that,  if  such  an  imputation  bad  been  thrown 
on  tb^  House  of  Commpns  when  the  miyoidty  waa 
^Lfovour  of  the  minister,  it  would  not  ha¥e  been 
tolerated.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  printer  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  thait  hia  punishmefttiought  not 
to  b^  severe*  Whifbread  wisb  the  moat  violent  oi 
them  all  againist  the  'Oracle'  and  the. printer. 
I^hieridft^f  OB  the  Gcmtrary»  sp9ike>kind](y  of  botb» 
sRld  very,  neatly  upon  the  geueiial  liberty  of  the 
pr^f^  •  The  article  complained  :of  waa  mere  milk" 
aiidr^iltrr  eoaapared  with  hmBdriBdsiiof.  otheia  that 
h^  ai^peared :  if  the  House  waa  gpoing  to  adopt  a 
nevfr.feftUng, and  take  notice>  of  all  .expresaiens of 
tt^is.fort,  after  having  suiSerad  tban^  so  long  to 
pwa  unheeded,  it  should  fint  gWe  'warning :  of  its 
InMtnded  rigour,  and  not  suddenly  let  punishment 
fall  0j^i%  particular  individu^.  The  House  bad 
lo^g.cqnfiived  at  things  of  this  aort$,  it  had  also 
cpnffiyed  Cc^d  nothing  more)  at  the  repoftis^  and 
printiug  ita  debates  jj  and  they  had  priwerly  d«na 
this,  j9nd  he  shquld  consider  it  a  roQrtia  ^w  to 
the  liberkiea  of  the  country  if  the  people  i^hould  be- 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  ofy^rliamenl.- 
The  members  of  that.Houae  were  ii^  i^  hai^tof 
takii^  gc^Eter  lireedoaiis  with  each  other  ibm  t^y 
wished  people  out;  of  doors  to  do;  but,,.aa  ,tbe 
severest  things  they  said  of  one  another  in  that 
House  were  published)  in  the  reports  of  the  de- 
bates, was  it  not  natural  that  people  should  fall 
into  an  imitation  of  their  style,  and  speak  of  them 
as  they,  the  members  of  the  House,  so  often  spoke 
of  one  another?  At  last  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  was 
called  back  to  the  bar;  and  was  asked  by  the 
speaker  whether  he  acknowledged  the  paper.  Peter 
said  yes.  The  speaker  then  said  that  the  paper 
had  been  complained  of  to  the  House  as  containing 
libellous  reflections  on  its  character  and  conduct ; 
and  that  he  must  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  charge.  Stuart  was  sorry  to  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  honourable  House, 
&c. ;  but,  having  said  these  words,  he  launched  out 
into  a  eulogium  upon  Lord  Melville,  for  whom  he 
would  **  always  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem ;''  and  then  entreated  that  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  that  freedom  of  discussion  of 
public  affairs  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had 
been  sanctioned  by  common  usage.    He  waa  or- 


dered to  wjibdraw;  andtbm  Mr.  Grey  moved  diaft 
he\had  been  guiky  of  a  high  bi«ach  of  the  pri?i^ 
legea  of  the  House.  The  attorney-general  (Spencer 
Peroeval)  aaid  these  libela  or  articles  wore  differ- 
ent aspects  aa  they  were  for  ua  or  against  ua:  ba 
leooUoeted  when  the  newspapers  made  a  right 
honourable  xnember  of  that  Houae  state  at  cluba 
and  public  meetings  that  the  House  of  Commoiia 
waa  lost  to  everything  that  was  just  and  proper, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  attending  it  any  longer,  and 
that  it  afforded  no  protection  to  the  public;  and 
yet  tlie  House  had  never  inlerfered.  Thia  little 
page  from  the  history  of  Fox'a  seeesMns  made  a 
great  impression,  and  called  up  Fox,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  deny  a  aingk  iota  in  it  But  Fox 
complained  tbat  it  waa  not  very  candid  to  paaa  it 
o¥er  at  the  tMt  it  happened,  and  new  bring  it  for- 
ward aa  an  ai^pmentum  ad  h&migkem  when  audi  a 
libel  aa  this  waa  before  the  Houae — ^a  libd  moM 
serious  than  many  others,  becauae  it  aeaned  to  be 
agraeaUe  to  the  executive  power,  and  procaeded: 
from  a  peraon  in  the  pay  of'|;overnmcat  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  rras  then  put  and  carried.  But  in<- 
atantly  after  it  was  moved  from  the  <»ppesite  side 
that  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  should  be  merely  eaUed  to 
the  bar,  reprimanded,  and  discharged.  Mr.  Greyr 
said  that,  if  the  House,  after  voting  that  Stuart  had 
be^  guilty  of  a  hig;h  breach  of  privily,  cboae 
to  let  him  pass  with  no  greater  mark  of  ita 
diapleaaure,  ht  had  no  objectioa.  Pitt  himaelf 
then  moiRed  that  the  said  Peter  Stuart  rimuld 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arma» 
When  the  printer  had  been  three  or  four  dayain 
custody,  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  Houae  which  was 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  w^o  moved  that 
the  said  Peter  Stuart  should  be  brought  to  thf^  bar 
and  be  discharged.  But  Stuart,  whose  previovis  eur 
logium  of  Melville,  pronounced  at  the  bar;  had 
greatly  irritatsd  the  opposition,  had  inaerted  -JfotdM 
in  hia  present  petition  which  indisposed  them[  still 
further  towatda  him.  After  ex|»e8sing  his  ; 
that  be  ahould  have  unguardedly  made  uae  i 
pressions  which  had  excited  the  displeasure  ol 
House  of  Commons,  and  referring  to  his  cotj 
during  the  aeveral  yean  in  which  he  had  condif 
a  newapaper,  in  which  it  had  uniformly 
his  principle  and  pride  zealously  to  suppor 
character  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Gomn 
and  to  defend  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ag 
the  charges  of  political  aocieties  and  clubs  expr] 
instituted  to  bring  both  Houses  into  disrepuu 
contempt,  he  launched  forth  into  fresh  prais 
Melville,  and  into  fresh  reprobati<m  of  the  reff 
ing  societies  which  had  once  been  ao  body 
ported  by  the  Foxites.  The  petition  said, ''  In| 
observationa  which  your  petitioner  may  have  - 
lished  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  he  cj 
not  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  views  of  those  i 
ties,  abetting  domestic  treason,  and  aasisted  bj| 
co-operation  of  the  revolutionary  power  of  FriL 
would,  he  verily  believes,  have  effected  the  dest] 
tion  of  the  British  constitution,  had  not  the  ^ 
and  efficient  meaaurea,  brought  forward  by 


ndrnkiiitration  in  which  Lord  M^lvilk  heM  -9<r 
cocispieuouB  a  situation,  been  adopted^  and  thin 
howioMible  House  wotUd  not^  in  that  ease  perhaps^ 
htti>^  been  now  in  existence^  either  to  censure  Lord 
MelnUe,  fir  io  pardon  your  petitioner.**  The 
Fozitev  cried  out  that  this  was  an  extraordinary 
petition,  that  this  was  not  humble  and  penitent,  but 
presttmptnous  and  insolent  language.  Windham, 
whose  withers  wer&  unwrung,  whose  opposition 
to  the  political  sodeiieB  had  been  as  strenuous 
as  that  of  MeWille  himself,  but  who  had  com- 
mitted himself  with  the  present  mixed  opposition, 
hoped  Sir  Henry  MiMn^ay  would  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  the  laiiguag^  of  the  petitioner,  and  give 
up  his  nHotion.  Sir  Henry  replied  that  he  really 
saw  nothing  improper  in  it  ;'ti]at,  as  to  the  praiBes 
given  to  Lord  Melville,  and  those  w^  acted  with 
him,  for  those  measures  which  had  enabled  the 
House  to  preserve  if^  existence,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  avowthe  same  principle ;  and  that  he  should, 
tlheveibre,  persevere  in  his  motion.  Fox  said  that 
in'praisiftg  Lord  Melville  the  petitioner  attacked 
those  who^brought  hhn  before  the  House ;  that  he 
could  not  concdve  htm  such  a  defence  could  be 
admitted,  unless  ministers  meant  that  those  who 
were^  brought  to  the  bar  for  libelling  the  House 
might  plead  ab  a  justification  thstt  they  had  uni« 
fonnly  supported  administration,  and  had  only 
Hbelled  the  minority  or  opposition.  Whitbread 
asked  whether  it  was  to  be  endured  that  the  editor 
of  a  newspapef  should  tell  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  them  and  their 
proceedings,  and  had  pronounced  his  applause  (St 
his  censure  on  the  different  parties  in  parliament 
ais  he  thought  fit?  This  was  strong,  and  uttered 
in'Whitbread's  strong  and  somewhat  coai-se  man^ 
ner.  But  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  suavity, 
sltid  that  this  was  not  a  proper  petition ;  that  it  was 
deficient  in  temper;  that  it  was  not  in  this  style  of 
expresiion  that  the  House  ought  to  be  addressed  \tk 
behalf  of  a  person  who  had  offended  its  dignity, 
&c.  Upon  a  division,  however,  Sir  Henry  Mild* 
mayV  motion  was  carried  by  142  against  121 ; 
atKi  Mr.  Peter  Stnart  having  been  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  was  dia* 
charged.  And  thus  ended  this  not  uninteresting 
epis^e,  which  displays  the  professed  champions 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  open  combat  against 
it,  revealing  at  the  same  time  a  degree  of  soreness 
and  irritability  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from 
so  slight  a  cause. 

On  the  same  day  Sheridan  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  for 
tl^€  ivhok  of  their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the 
jirdnous  dutieg  intrusted  to  them.  Wilberforce 
exprea^etl  his  high  npprobatioii  of  the  conduct  of 
the  com mifl^i oners,  and  thcmght  them  fully  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  House  nnd  of  the  country ; 
but,  U9  much  that  the  commisaioners  had  done 
liJid  riot  vet  been  examined,  and  aa  other  reports 
remained  to  be  made  by  them,  he  conceived  that 
the  tnotion  was  rather  too  com  prehensile.  Sheridan 
therefore  withdrew  his  motiim  and  remodelled  it, 


oAiittitig  thtf  words  *♦  the  tvhole,*'  and  limiting  the 
Asnk»  to  the  reports  which  had  dready  been  pre- 
setfted  by  the  commissioners ;  and  in  this  form 
the  motion  was  carried.  It  was  then  moved  that 
the  resolution  should  be  communicated  by  Mr. 
Speaker  to  the  said  commissioners,  and,  this  being 
c^eed  to,  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Mr.  Leycestcr  delivered  a 
message  to  the  Lords  from  the  Commons,  request- 
ing their  lordships'  permission  for  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  to  attend  a  meetmg  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  be  examined  respecting  the  tenth  report 
of  the  naval  commissioners.  Their  lordships  re- 
plied that  they  would  send  an  answer  by  a  mes- 
senger of  their  own.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Leycester 
had  retired;  Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  that^e 
standing  order  should  be  read  which  imported  that 
no  peer  of  die  realm  should  attend  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  committee  thereof,  to  answer 
matters  of  charge  or  accusation  against  himself, 
on  pain  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower  during 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  standing  order 
being  read,  Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  that  the 
message  of  the  Commons  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  privileges,  and  that  the  clerk  should 
be  ordered  to  furnish  the  committee  with  such 
precedents  as  might  have  occurred.  Lord  Damley 
objected  that  this  was  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  public  justice.  The  lord  chancellor  contended 
fbr  the  propriety  of  upholding  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  and  trusted  that  their  lordships  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  solemn  resolution  taken 
in  1673,  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  attendance  of  any  member  of  that  House  in 
the  Commons,  if  matter  of  accusation  against  him 
were  in  question.  Lord  Hawkesbiury*s  motion 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  6th  of  May,  when  Whit- 
bread was  going  to  prets  a  motion  to  that  end, 
Pitt  rose  and  said  that  the  object  he  had  in  view 
was  already  accomplished ;  that  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  advise  the  erasure  of  Lord  Melville's  name 
from  the  list  of  the  privy  council ;  that  his  majesty 
had  acceded,  and  that  his  lordship's  name  had 
been  erased  accordingly.  Pitt  added  that  he  had 
felt  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  in  being  compelled  to 
take  this  course ;  and  the  expression  both  of  his 
countenance  and  voice  bespoke  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  his  feeling :  the  whole  House  was  affected. 

It  had  been  previously  determined  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  tne  war-office  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army;  and  on  the  16th  of  May 
Pitt  named  the  commissioners,  and  moved  '•  that 
they  ihall  inquire  into  all  the  abuses  that  do  exist 
in  the  snid  department."*  The  imvol  commis- 
Bioiiers  had  overlooked  esistin^  ahuses  to  go  back 
through  a  series  of  twenty  years  \i\  search  of 
abuses  which  once  had  eiristed.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, but  fair  that  Mr.  Giles  should  move  as  an 

•  The  mtUtary  cofdinisslOQeti  natiud  w*»  Sir  C  Stoart,  Majur- 
GeBersil  OahtHic  nnil  Culoti^l  |V?ckwttb-  for  Uie  ftrklly  military  ^^ 
Uili;  Lktiie^uit-lfaberftL  Drijiitwatt»r  A>r  Ui*  citil  rcosiiaiy;  Mr. 
Cax  lud  }Au  CuttiniLn^  for  tLi«  l^gnl  p»d  ;  and,  Ut  merckaUid  ]uslg- 
iBt<al|  Mr,  Fetem  mid  Uf*  C\  ItM&aq^ft 
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amendment  to  Pkt's  motion  that  the  worda  ^^or 
that  have  existed"  should  be  inserted.  But  this  gave 
Mr*  G,  Rose  an  admirable  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing odium  on  Fox  and  his  family^  and  for  confirm- 
ingy  as  it  were,  from  his  place  in  parliament  the 
charges  which  Peter  Stuart  had  made  in  his  news- 
paper against  de&ulters  and  the  sons  of  defaulters ; 
and  Rose  very  ingeniously  said,  that  to  adopt  Mr. 
Giles's  amendment  would  be  going  too  far  back, 
aS)  for  example,  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  mo- 
ney was  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land at  his  death,  and  had  not  been  recovered 
until  fourteen  years  afterwards.  "  Had  this  sum," 
continued  Rose,  *'  been  laid  out  at  compound  in- 
terest for  that  length  of  time  it  would  have  pro- 
duced half  a  million — half  a  million  which  has 
been  lost  to  the  public — and  yet  his  executors  have 
never  seemed  to  think  themaelves  accountable  for  the 
profits."  Fox  rose  and  solemnly  assured  the  House 
that  he  had  never  received  one  shilling  of  those  pro- 
fits, a  statement  which  he  was  ready  to  prove,  and 
that  he  believed  his  brother,  Generid  Fox,  could 
safely  say  the  same :  that  for  his  own  part,  when 
he  found  that  there  was  so  great  an  arrear,  he  had 
declined  acting  as  an  executor.  But  this  was  no 
excuse  for  those  who  had  acted  as  executors,  and 
who  had  reserved  to  the  late  Lord  Holland's  heir 
fourteen  years  of  compound  interest  on  half  a 
million !  After  some  conversation.  Pittas  original 
motion,  without  Uie  retrospective  amendment,  was 
carried.  But  an  object  had  been  attained :  in  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  Rose  had  dealt  out  a  good 
back  stroke  on  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  own  patron 
and  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  Mr.  Sergeant  Best  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  of  the  eleventh 
report  of  the  naval  commissioners,  which  went  to 
implicate  Pitt  more  than  Melville,  affirming  that 
large  sums  of  money  had  occasionally  been  raised 
for  the  navy  by  loans,  by  order  of  ministers ^  for 
alleged  secret  services,  without  the  consent  of  that 
House,  and  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
of  the  country.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
urged  that  navy  bills  issued  for  secret  services 
could  be  inquired  into  only  by  a  secret  committee; 
moved  and  carried  an  amendment,  excepting  from 
the  inquiry  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  which  had  been 
at  a  critical  moment  issued  for  secret  naval  ser- 
vices ;  and  then  agreed  to  Best's  motion.  On  the 
next  day  Earl  Darnley  moved,  in  the  Lords,  for  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
papers  on  the  table  respecting  the  actual  state  of 
the  navy ;  implying  that,  under  Melville's  manage- 
ment, the  ship-building  department  had  been  an- 
other scene  of  jobbery  and  corruption.  Lords 
Holland  and  Suffolk  supported  Earl  Darnley,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  speaking  in  the  lughest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  naval  administration  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  88  against 
3d.  The  debate  waa  chiefly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  direct  personal  animosity  displayed  bv  Mel- 
ville aad  St.  Vincent  towards  each  other.    Melville 


had  joined  Pitt  in  severely  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy  in  the  latter  nart  of  the  Adding- 
ton  administration,  when  St.  Vincent  was  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty;  and  now  St.  Vincent  had 
directed  and  presided  over  the  naval  commission 
of  inquiry  which  had  criminated  Melville.  The 
animosity  on  each  side  was  great.  Melville,  not 
satisfied  with  defending  his  own  board  of  admi- 
ralty, again  pulled  to  pieces  that  of  St.  Vincent; 
and,  on  points  where  his  own  conduct  was  blamed, 
he  quoted  letters  written  by  St.  Vincent  to  show 
that  their  plans  and  proceedings  on  these  particular 
points  at  least  had  been  identically  the  same.  He 
therefore  thought  it  uncandid,  inconsistent,  dis- 
honourable for  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  to. 
blame  him  in  these  particulars.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  had  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  the 
result  of  the  present  motion,  and  left  it  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  House  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  this  select  committee  or  not  St.  Vin- 
cent threw  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  upon 
the  members  of  the  navy  board,  in  the  constituting 
of  which  he  had  had  no  share.  He  said  that  in 
the  whole  of  that  board  there  was  not,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Markham,  one  member 
who  did  hu  duty  to  the  public  or  was  competent 
to  his  office;  and  he  hoped,  in  justiice  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  all  of  them  would  be  ignotninioualy  dia- 
missed.  As  to  the  personal  attack  of  the  noble  lord 
(Melville),  he  treated  it  with  contempt;  but  if  the 
present  motion  were  rejected  he  must  consider  it 
as  an  act  of  injustice  to  himself  I 

Although  the  peers  dung  to  their  valuable 
privilege,  which  was  not  to  be  given  up  without 
an  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  they 
consented,  after  an  examination  of  precedents,  that 
Lord  Melville  might  present  himself  in  the  Com- 
mons if  he  himself  chose  so  to  do.  And  on  the 
11th  of  June,  as  Whitbread  was  about  to  move 
for  a  regular  impeachment  against  Melville,  the 
speaker  announced  that  he  had  a  letter  from  his 
lordship,  requesting  the  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  attend  and  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of  the 
reports  of  the  naval  commissioners.  Mr.  Robert 
Dundas,  his  lordship's  son,  then  rose  and  moved 
the  admission,  &c. ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  his 
lordship  was  introduced  by  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  conducted  to  a  chair  placed  for  him  within  the 
bar.  After  resting  for  a  few  moments,  Melville 
rose  and  addressed  the  House.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  an  opportunity  was  at 
length  given  him  to  defend  his  character — an  op- 
portunity which  he  had  in  vain  asked  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  navy  commissioners.  He  read  several 
letters  which  haii  passed  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  himself,  and  in  which  they  absolutely 
refused  to  re-examine  him,  or  to  make  a  supple- 
mental report.  He  stated  that  he  was  permitted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  attend  only  under  a 
limitation  that  he  should  defend  himself  only  on 
such  points  as  the  Commons  had  not  yet  passed  any 
accusatory  resolutions  upon.  He  declared  that  he 
never  knew  that  Mr.  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  had 
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drswn  any  money  oat  of  tbe  navy  treasury  in  eva- 
sion  of  the  act;  that  he  never  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  had  invested  Buch  money  in  exchequer  or 
navy  bills ;  that  he  never  knew  that  he  had  lent 
money  upon  the  aecarity  of  stock ;  that  he  never 
knew  that  ^he  had  employed  any  money  in  the  dis- 
count of  private  bills,  or  in  the  purchase  of  bank 
or  India  stock.  **  If,"  said  he,  '*  such  transactions 
existed,  they  were  not,  as  stated,  with  my  privity 
and  consent  I  need  not,  therefore,  stop  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  I  felt  when  I  found  that  not 
only  that  knowledge  was  imputed  to  me,  but  that 
it  was  even  surmised  that  Mr.  Trotter,  in  the 
execution  of  those  transactions,  enjoyed  the  bene6t 
of  my  confidential  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
government.  Another  charge  I  must  notice,  and 
which  I  had  noticed  and  positively  denied  before 
the  resolutions  of  the  8th  of  April,  that  I  had  ever 
participated  in  profits  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Trotter.  I  have  reason,  too,  to  know,  that 
he,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have  wholly  denied 
such  a  participation.  What,  indeed,  would  at 
once  refute  any  such  insinuation  is,  that  every  sum 
advanced  to  me  by  Mr.  Trotter,  has  been  repaid  to 
the  uttermost  fimhing."  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  most  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel,  that 
he  had  replaced  the  entire  sums  which  he  had 
himself  temporarily  used.  He  gave  the  history  of 
his  first  acquaintance  and  connexion  with  his 
paymaster.  On  first  coming  into  that  office,  he 
had  found  Mr.  Trotter  already  established  there. 
Mr.  Trotter  had  been  introduced  into  that  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Mr.  Coutts  the  banker.  He 
had  found  him  full  of  ability  and  of  zeal  for  the 
service ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  an  old  paymaster, 
he  had  promoted  him  to  the  post.  Mr.  Trotter 
had  first  attracted  his  particular  countenance  by 
pointing  out  the  means  that  were  then  often  used 
to  deprive  poor  seamen  and  their  families  of 
money  that  was  due  to  them;  and  Mr.  Trotter 
had  enabled  him  to  make  regulations  which 
were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament  and 
found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service.  From 
being  cotistantly  near  him,  Mr.  Trotter  naturally 
became  the  channel  through  which  he  transacted 
a  vast  deal  of  public  and  private  business.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  might  have  recently 
brought  upon  him  much  anxiety,  he  could  not  but 
praise  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Trotter 
had  conducted  the  pay-office  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years: — during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  one 
payment  had  ever  been  a  moment  delayed  at  the 
treasurer's  office;  and  an  account  of  not  less  than 
134,000,000/.  sterling  had  been  closed  without 
the  loss  of  one  farthing  having  arisen  to  the  public 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  was  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Coutts  the 
banker,  and  that  he  occasionally  lodged  money  in 
that  bank.  **  But,'*  said  he,  "  if  it  is  nfcant  to 
say  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  any  authority  from  me  to 
draw  sums  indiscriminately  from  the  Bank  of 
England  for  his  own  use  or  emolument,  I  must 


deny  that  to  such  transacttons  I  was  ever  privy: 
but,  if  it  is  meant  that  after  the  money  was  drawn 
from  the  Bank  by  assignments,  under  the  orders  of 
the  competent  boards,  it  was  illegal  to  put  it  int^ 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Coutts,  I  am  yet,  after  all  I  have 
heard,  to  learn  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  statute. 
That  an  indiscriminate  power  of  drawing  from  the 
Bank  was  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Trotter  cannot  be 
alleged  by  any  person  who  attends  to  the  real  im- 
port of  my  evidence.  The  plain  import  of  my 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  commissioners  ia 
this: — ^when  the  money  was  l^ally,  and  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  drawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  permitted  Mr.  Trotter  to 
lodge  such  buance  of  the  money  assigned  as  was 
not  called  for  by  tlte  persons  entitled  to  receive  it. 
Now  I  contend  that  there  is  not  one  clause  of  the 
act  prohibitory  of  the  permission  to  lodge  assigned 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker  till  applied 
for  by  the  person  entitled  to  it.  This  point  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  at  present  altogether  uncon* 
nected  with  the  use  made  of  the  money  when  so 
lodged.  Suppose,  that,  instead  of  lodging  the 
money  of  the  description  I  have  stated  in  a  private 
banker's  hands,  the  practice  had  been  to  open  a 
separate  account  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  de- 
posit of  such  assigned  money  till  called  for;  nobody, 
surely,  would  have  contended  that  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  treasurer  of  the  navy  would  have 
violated  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  act;  and 
yet,  if  no  draft  could  be  made  except  on  the 
general  account  raised  at  the  Bank  in  the  name  of 
the  treasurer,  the  violation  would  equally  exist  in 
the  supposed  as  in  the  real  case.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  law  of  1785  was  not  intended  to  embrace  all 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  that  great  machine 
which  has  now  become  necessary  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  naval  service ;  its  single  object  was 
to  convert  the  treasurer's  account  from  a  personal 
to  an  official  account,  and  thereby  to  obviate  an 
abuse  wherebv  ex-treasurers  of  the  navy  Aad  large 
balances  in  their  handsy  and  remained  great  pub- 
lic accountants  and  debtors  many  years  after  they 
were  out  of  office***  He  noticed  the  very  great 
diffisrence  existing  between  the  army  pay-office  and 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of 
the  payments  of  the  latter  taking  place  in  most 
minute  sums.  Would  it  have  been  advisable  to 
have  drawn  checks  or  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  for  1/.  3;.  Oic/.?  He  observed  that  the 
practice  of  lodging  navy  money  in  Mr.Coutts's  pri- 
vate bank  had  continued  for  two  years  after  he  was 
out  of  office,  and  it  was  ultimately  altered  by  Mr. 
Bathurst,  not  on  a  clear  opinion  formed  by  that  gen- 
tleman of  its  illegality,  but  only  because  bethought 
the  alteration  expedient.  His  lordship  therefore 
thought  that,  even  if  he  had  violated  the  law,  there 
could  have  been  no  great  violation ;  that,  even  though 
there  had  been  a  breach,  yet  there  was  no  high  breach 
of  duty.  He  trusted  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  benefit  which  he  knew  the  paymaster  might 
derive  from  lodging  the  money  tiius  drawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
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Coutts  would  be  immedialely  percdvejL  He  con- 
ceived the  Advantage  to  ariae  frmn  aa  imdentand- 
ing  between  Mr.  Trotter  and  the  paitnen  of  that 
houae,  aB  to  the  benefit  they  might  reapectiyely  de- 
rive from  the  castomary  uae  of  money  while  in 
their  hands;  and  aach  an  arrangement  between 
them  could  not  prevent  the  paymaster  from  draw- 
ing, at  any  moment,  from  Coutta'a  house  my  sum 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  claims  to  which  that 
deposit  money  was  liable.  He  had  not  interposed 
to  prevent  the  paymaster's  enjoying  such  emolu- 
ment, because  he  had  not  conceived  it  to  be  in- 
fringing any  act  of  parliament,  nor  had  he  felt  that 
he  was  incurring  either  for  the  public  or  himself 
the  smallest  degree  of  risk  in  allowing  sums  to  be 
lodged  in  such  a  private  bank  aaCoutts's.  He 
had  never  felt  it  to  be  a  clandestine  or  mysterious 
arrangement,  or  one  which  he  might  not  have  put 
an  end  to  at  any  moment  he  found  it  expedient. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dutiea  of  the  pay- 
master were  very  laborious,  and  that  his  salary 
was  only  500/.  a-year.  An  addition  had  been 
made,  indeed,  in  the  year  1800,  but  even  now  that 
salary  was  only  800/.  He  had  always  conceived 
that  a  gentleman  highly  trustworthy,  able,  and  actire 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  should  be  allowed 
some  higher  recompense  than  this.  Yet  the  prac- 
tice of  lodging  money  in  Coutts's  bank  had  not 
arisen  in  the  first  instance  from  any  calculation  or 
riew  to  private  emolument.  Previously  to  the 
year  1785  the  navy  pay-office  was  in  the  city,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
it  waa  only  in  consequence  of  its  removal  to  So- 
merset House  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him 
of  the  convenience  of  keeping  some  money  at 
aome  banker'a  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still 
thought  that  both  the  convenience  and  the  security 
of  the  public  were  gainers  by  this  arrangement. 
He  declared  that  the  real  import  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  commissioners  had  been  much  mis- 
understood or  purpoaelv  and  grossly  misrepresented. 
It  had  been  affirmed  that  he  refused  to  answer  die 
commissioners*  question  whether  he  had  ever  de- 
rived profit  from  the  public  money  placed  under 
his  control  aa  treasurer  to  the  navy.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  done  any  such  thing.  The  state 
of  the  case  was  this.  In  the  month  of  June,  1804, 
the  commissioners,  by  letter,  called  upon  him  to 
give  them  an  account  of  certain  details  which  it 
was  literally  impossible  for  him  to  do :  in  his  re- 
ply he  had  stated  this  impossibility ;  and  had  added 
that  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation they  required  with  respect  to  some  sums 
which  had  been  occasionally  drawn  from  the  navy 
office  for  public  but  not  naval  serrices.  He  had 
heard  no  more  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
'  space  of  four  months ;  but  during  that  period 
they  had  become  possessed  of  all  Mr.  Trotter's 
private  accounta  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Coutts. 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  1804^  he  received  a 
summons  from  the  commissioners,  and  underwent 
an  examination  by  questions  obviously  prepared 
wiUi  much  prerious  coQ^idenitioQ,    He  h«l  no 


knowledge  of  Trotter's  private  accounts :  he  then 
received  the  unexpected  information  that  Mr. 
Trotter,  in  the  advances  he  had  made  to  him  on 
the  account  current  of  hia  afifairs,  had  made  them 
without  discriminating  whether  they  were  from 
private  funds,  or  from  his  public  balances.  From 
the  knowledge  of  this  blended  account  he  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  a  degree  of  reserve  beyond  what 
the  occasion  called  for.  A  great  deal  of  acrimony 
and  ingenuity  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  another  of  his  answers.  When  the  com- 
missioners questioned  him  whether  he  had  ever 
directed  or  authorised  Mr.  Trotter  to  lay  out  or 
apply  any  of  the  money  issued  for  carrying  on  the 
current  serrice  of  the  navy  for  hia  own  benefit  or 
advantage,  he  had  replied,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  he  never  had.  But  he  certainly 
might  and  ought  to  have  answered  simply  that  he 
never  had :  his  having  prefixed  the  other  uaeless 
words  arose  out  of  a  mode  of  expreasion  customarv 
with  him  in  speaking  of  past  transactions.  Much 
asperity,  moreover,  had  been  founded  on  the  aaser- 
tton  that  he  had  declined  to  answer  questions  to 
criminate  lumself.  This  charge  waa  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, since  his  accusers  had  rested  the  whole 
of  their  charges  on  what  they  had  been  pleased  to 
call  his  own  confession.  He  had  most  aasuredly 
never  made  use  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  the  law  which  protected  a  man  frt»m  ac- 
cusing himself,  for  any  persooul  reaaon,  but  solely 
to  protect  himself  from  any  of  those  irregularitiea 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  committed  in  ap- 
plying for  a  time  any  of  the  naval  money  to  some 
other  branch  of  the  public  serrice.  **  Indeed," 
said  he,  **  if  I  had  disclosed  any  of  these  transac- 
tions, I  should  have  felt  myself  guilty,  not  only  of 
a  breach  of  public  duty,  but  of  a  mo$t  unwarrant* 
able  breach  of  private  honour.*^  [It  has  been 
surmised  that  these  sums  had  been  employed 
in  that  secret  serrice  department  which  never 
admitted  of  any  open  investigation.]  It  had 
been  urged  against  him  that  he  could  have 
had  no  other  motive  for  remaining  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  after  he  became  secretary  of  state, 
except  the  unlawful  gains  he  made  by  that  first 
situation.  To  this  he  replied,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, "There  is  one  who  heard  roe  (Pitt),  and 
there  aro  others  with  whom  I  have  now  no  con- 
nexion in  politics,  who  can  bear  testimony  that  I 
never  was  one  hour  secretary  of  state  with  my  own 
inclination.  Under  the  original  institution  of  the 
India  board,  the  treasurership  of  the  navy  was 
understood  to  be  the  appropriate  situation  of  the 
person  who  was  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the 
management  and  control  of  affairs  in  India.  I 
had  acted  in  that  character  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  may  have  had  the  vanity  to  think  that, 
by  a  successfrQ  administration  of  that  great  con- 
cern, I  had  done  essential  serrice  to  my  country.  I 
had  certainly  a  predilection  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, and  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  wished 
to  be  employed.  On  this  ground  I  declined  ac- 
cepting the  aeds  of  the  home  department  at  the 
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time  Lord  Grenville  was  appointed ;  aud^  when,  ^t 
a  later  period,  I  was  induced  to  accept  thein^jt 
was  with  an  assurance  that  I  shoidd  only  hold 
them  for  a  few  months,  till  the  return  from  abroad 
of  a  noble  lord,  for  whom  they  were  destined.  He 
did  not  return  at  the  time  expected,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
decline  obeying  the  command  of  my  sovereign,  by 
remaining  in  the  home  department.  When  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  that  situation, 
I  again  made  it  my  request  that  I  might  confine 
myself  to  the  affairs  of  India,  and  I  again  only 
desisted  from  being  specially  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  do  so.  The  result  of  my  statement  is, 
that  I  never  had  any  predilection  for  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was  the 
situation  at  that  time  appropriated  to  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  {administration  of  India."  But 
besides,  while  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  India,  he 
had  been  at  the  same  time  the  confidential  adviser 
of  government  in  everything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  ^^  In  this  last  capacity,"  said  he, 
'*  every  person  must  feel  the  impossibility  of  my 
not  having  recourse  to  the  expenditure  of  occa- 
clonal  sums  for  the  purposes  of  government ;  and, 
however  satisfied  my  own  conscience  may  have 
been,  and  however  clear  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  instances  in  which  it 
occurred,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  detailed  without  great 
public  and  personal  inconvenience."  [This  is 
almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  from  Md- 
ville's  own  lips,  that  he  had  taken  money  from 
the  navy  pay-office  with  one  hand,  and  given  it 
with  the  other  hand  to  be  sent  into  Scot|and  for 
secret  services.]  A  reference  to  the  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh of  Robert  Watt,  the  informer  and  spy,  who 
had  corresponded  with  secretary  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville),  and  had  had  still  closer  communications 
with  his  relative  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  had 
given  him  money,  may  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  dark  subject,  and  enable  us  to  conceive  that 
what  had  been  done  in  one  case  might  have  been 
done  in  many  cases.*  It  has  been  stated  and 
re-stated  in  common  accounts  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  even  in  popular  histories,  that  there 
were  some  20,000^.  which  Melville  never  would 
and  never  did  account  for ;  and  the  fact  is  so  put 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  sum  he  had 
appropriated.  But  Melville  said,  in  this  speech 
to  the  Commons,  that  it  was  only  on  account  of 
the  public  and  personal  inconvenience,  and  of  the 
breach  of  public  duty,  and  most  unwarrantable 
breach  of  private  honour  which  his  entering  into 
particulars  would  involve,  that  he  abstained  from 
giving  more  minute  explanations  (than  that  the 
money  was  neither  used  nor  meant  to  be  used 
for  any  object  of  personal  profit  or  emolument) 
touching  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  which  had  been  used 
on  his  first  coming  into  the  treasurership  of  the 
navy,  when  the  restrictive  act  had  not  yet  been 
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passiyl;  aid  about  a  si/Biilar  amoqmt  whipb  bid 
been  taken  and  employed  at  a  later  period :  and 
the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  flEom  these  words, 
i^id  from  evidence  on  his  trial,  seems  to  be  that 
both  these  sums  had  been  spent  in  secret  ser- 
vices. There  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  40,000/.  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  navy  money  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
purposes  which  had  been  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself.  "And  yet,"  said  Melville,  "if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  divulge  the 
transaction,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty 
never  to  have  made  such  a  discovery  fircun  any 
personal  consideration  either  of  fame  or  safety; 
although  it  is  obvious  to  what  an  extent  of  addi- 
tional suspicion  and  obloquy  I  should  ha^e  been 
exposed  by  the  concealment,"  Except  a  very  few 
most  determined  and  implacable  enemies,  no  m^ 
knowing  anything  of  the  business  and  of  Pitt's 
character,  attempted  to  insinuate  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheauer  had  taken  out  the  40,000/. 
to  accommodate  nimself ;  and,  when  so  large 
an  amount  was  temporarily  extracted  from  the 
treasury  of  the  navy  to  be  employed  on  separate 
and  altogether  different  government  service,  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  that  smaller  amounts  were 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  direct 
order  or  with  the  connivance  of  Pitt.  Melville 
declared  that  he  was  himself  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  confidential  purposes  to  which  this  sum  of 
40,000/.  and  the  two  sums  of  10,000/.  each  were 
to  be  applied ;  but  that  Mr.  Trotter  was  wholly 
ignorant;  of  those  appropriations,  and  that,  if  Mr. 
Trotter  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  conjecture  con- 
cerning them*  it  would  have  only  served  to  mislead 
and  confuse  him.  Hence,  in  Trotter's  complicated 
running  account  with  him,  and  in  the  checks  on 
Coutts's  house,  many  sums  might  be  set  down  in 
Melville's  name,  and  look  as  though  they  had  gone 
directly  into  his  pocket.  Trotter,  who  figured  in 
the  dpuble  capacity  of  paymaster  to  the  navy  and 
private  banker  (for  it  is  evident  that,  during  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  he  had  had  an  interest  and  an 
authority  in  Coutts's  house,  if  he  had  not  been  an 
actual  partner),  had,  on  several  occasions,  made 
advancep  of  money  to  his  superior  on  his  private 
account  i  and  had,  as  Melville  now  declared,  re- 
ceived regular  interest  for  such  advances.  But  on 
the  sums  advanced  by  Trotter  as  paymaster  to  the 
government  for  services  not  connected  with  the 
navy  no  interest  had  ever  been  paid ;  nor  would 
the  same  sums  have  yielded  any  mterest  had  they 
remained  in  the  Bans:  of  England ;  nor,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  Melville  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  public  would  look  for  interest  The 
2000/,  increase  of  salary  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  was^  as  the  act  of  1785  specified,  to  be  paid 
out  of  ''  the  sale  of  old  naval  stores,"  which  was 
certainly  not  the  best  or  readiest  method  of  paying 
a  public  servant  of  government,  or  any  one  else, 
but  one  of  the  worst  methods  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  At  times  Melville  had  considerable 
arrears  due  to  him,  and  at  times  he  left  sums  in 
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the  hands  of  lihe  paymaster,  upon  which  no  interest 
was  ever  paid  by  the  one  party  or  expected  by  the 
other,* 

There  were  other  passages  in  this  long  and  able, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  frank-looking  defence  into 
which  we  cannot  enter ;  but  there  remains  one, 
relating  to  a  circumstance  deemed  very  suspicious, 
which  seems  to  demand  particular  notice.  Whit- 
bread,  or  some  friend  or  Mends  of  that  manager, 
had  obtained  information  of  a  written  release  passed 
reciprocally  between  Melville  and  Trotter  after 
the  winding  up  of  their  afiairs,  in  which  there  was 
a  clause  binding  each  of  the  parties  to  cancel  or 
destroy  the  vouchers  of  all  pecuniary  transactions 
between  them;  and  Trotter  upon  being  called 
upon  had  produced  this  release,  which,  after  all, 
was  nothing  but  such  a  precautionary  document  as 
commonly  attends  the  closing  of  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts,  and  which  seemed  more  particu- 
larly called  for  when  a  man  was  concerned  so  very 
careless  in  his  money-accounts  as  Melville  had 
proved  himself  to  be.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it 
was  Trotter  who  proposed  the  said  release  and  who 
got  it  drawn  up  m  London  while  Melville  was  at 
Edinburgh.  "  I  was  at  the  distance  of  400  miles," 
said  his  lordship,  '^  when  this  release  was  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  me  for  signature;  there  was 
nothing  particularly  to  call  my  attention  to  this 
destroying  clause,  nor  did  I  think  there  was  any^ 
thing  more  in  it  than  a  common  form,  expressive 
of  an  obligation  on  the  parties  not  to  keep  in  their 
possession  -any  receipts  or  other  vouchers  which 
could  be  made  the  ground  of  a  claim  by  the  heirs 
of  either  party  against  the  other.  I  was  never 
consulted  about  this  clause,  as  indeed  my  distance 
from  the  place  where  it  was  prepared  has  a  ten- 
dency to  show.  Mr.  Trotter  himself  has  been 
asked,  *  Did  Lord  Melville  give  any  instructions 
for  inserting  the  clause  to  destroy  the  vouchers?' 
and  he  has  answered,  '  No.* — *  Did  you  know  of 
his  having  given  such  instructions  to  any  one  else  ?' 
and  he  has  answered  that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  who  drew  the  release,  having  died  within 
these  few  months,  I  am  deprived  of  his  evidence ; 
but  his  partner  and  his  son  would  probably  have 
heard  that  particular  instructions  had  been  given, 
were  the  case  so ;  and  they  declared  they  know 
nothing  of  it.  But,  indeed,  a  charge  grounded 
upon  this  clause  is  in  itself  absurd :— if  it  means 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  Mr.  Trotter  and  I, 
being  conscious  of  some  foul  transactions,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  evidence  of  them ;  yet,  instead 
of  destroying  such  evidence  silently,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  willing  to  record  our  intention  in  a 
formal  deed,  and  to  publish  to  every  person  who 
saw  the  deed  the  means  we  had  taken  to  cover  it. 
The  House  has  been  desired  (by  Whitbread)  to 
attend  to  the  circumstance  of  the  deed  being  dated 
soon  after  the  commission  of  naval  inquiry  was 

*  "  Mr.  Trotter,"  said  his  lordship,  "  noeived  of  my  private  funds 
and  from  my  salary  not  leas,  and  probably  mnch  more,  than  20,000/. 
during  the  14  years  he  was  in  the  navy-oflBce :  the  general  impression 
I  had  of  the  state  of  oar  accounts  was  snch  as  to  make  interest  npon 
any  balance  appear  to  me  of  little  moment." 


appointed;  but,  if  the  parties  concerned  were 
panic-struck  by  a  dread  of  those  commissioners, 
would  they  not  have  immediately  destroyed  their 
dangerous  documents  of  guilt,  instead  of  entering 
into  an  obligation  liable  to  all  the  objections  and 
difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out?  Surely 
the  parties  had  no  ground  to  imi^ine  that  this  re- 
lease would  not  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  docu- 
ments meant  to  be  destroyed ;  and  certainly  not 
one  of  the  vouchers  could  have  been  dwelt  upon 
with  more  ingenuity  and  asperity  than  this  release 
has  been.  If  indeed  it  was  meant  to  impose  any 
active  obligation  upon  me,  I  have  certainly  been 
very  remiss  in  the  performance  of  it,  since  1  never 
have  destroyed  a  single  paper  from  a  feeling  that 
I  was  bound  by  this  deed  to  do  so.''  In  similar 
releases  such  a  destroying  clause  was  commonly 
introduced;  and,  though  the  respective  parties 
might  not  bum  their  complicated  accounts,  receipts, 
vouchers,  Ac,  it  was  held  that  they  were  virtually 
destroyed  by  this  clause,  that  they  no  longer  ex- 
isted de  jure^  though  they  might  survive  de  faeto^ 
and  they  could  not  after  this  engagement  be  made 
the  ground  of  any  future  litigation.  If  there  were 
men  of  business  in  the  House,  they  ought  to  have 
known  this,  and  to  have  treated  with  contempt  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  existence  of  this  com* 
mon  clause  in  the  release.  In  concluding  his 
speech,  Melville  said,  "  As  to  the  act  of  pariiament 
appointing  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry ^  no 
oncy  I  believej  imagined  that  anything  but  the 
abuses  in  the  dock-yards  was  the  object  of  the  ap- 
pointment. No  one  thought  it  was  to  go  far  back 
mto  past  times,  and  confine  itself  to  the  production 
of  charges  against  me.  At  the  time  I  was  applied 
to  for  the  release,  I  was  living  with  my  family,  and 
amongst  my  friends  in  Scotland;  and,  perhaps,  if 
I  had  continued  in  that  secession  from  public  busi- 
ness, no  attack  would  ever  have  been  directed 
against  me."  He  hoped  he  had  refrained  from  any 
asperity  of  language.  His  enemies,  however,  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  his  spirits 
were  easily  to  be  broken  down  by  any  exertion  of 
theirs.  But  the  lashes  intended  for  him  had 
cruelly  lacerated  the  feelings  of  many  valuable 
friends,  and  of  others  more  nearly  and  dearly  con- 
nected with  him.  Yet  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
either  impeachment  or  indictment  was  seriously  in- 
tended. The  canvassings  which  had  been  made, 
the  public  meetings  which  had  been  held,  and  all 
the  other  active  steps  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
doors  could  never  have  been  resorted  to,  had  any 
legal  proceedings  been  intended  against  him.  Cir- 
cumstances, not  in  his  power  to  control,  debarred 
him  from  the  possibility  of  disclosing  what  would  be 
most  to  his  personal  interest  to  disclose.  But  he 
would  not  despair  of  receiving  even  in  his  own 
time  ample  justice  from  his  deluded  country ;  he 
yet  expected  to  be  considered  hereafter  as  a  man 
who  had,  during  a  long  life  of  public  service,  ex- 
erted his  unremitting  endeavours  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  the  essential  interest  of  his  country. 
His  lordship  having  bowed  and  retired,  Whit- 
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bread  rose ;  and,  after  a  long  speech,  moved  that 
Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bond)  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  suggested  that  impeach- 
ment, though  the  most  dignified,  was  also  the  most 
ezp^sive,  tedious,  and  cumbrous  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  a  criminal  prosecution  would  answer 
all  the  purposes  much  better;  and  he  therefore 
moved  that  the  attome^*general  should  be  directed 
to  prosecute  his  lordship,  &c.  The  master  of  the 
rolls  pleaded  warmly  for  the  partv  accused :  he 
thought  that  Lord  Melville  had  alreadv  been 
treated  with  too  much  severity ;  that  neitner  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  nor  the  committee  of  the 
House,  had  brought  forward  facts  or  proofs  sufficient 
to  justify  either  impeachment  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  the  ordinary  court;  that  the  release  about 
which  80  much  had  been  said  sisnified  Uttle  or 
nothing;  and,  finally,  that  enough  had  been  done, 
and  that  all  further  prosecution  would  partake  of 
injustice.  Lord  Temple  said  he  would  vote  for  an 
impeachment.  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  thought  that 
Lord  Melville  had  suffered  too  much  already.  Mr. 
Hiley  Addington,  the  relative  of  the  late  premier, 
who  had  raised  Dundas  to  the  peerage,  said  he  had 
a  most  painful  duty  to  perform,  because  he  could 
not  divest  his  mind  of  a  just  consideration  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  Lord 
Melville,  and  because  he  could  never  cease  to  re- 
member the  many  marks  of  private  friendship  and 
kindness  which  he  had  personally  experienced 
from  his  lordship  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  sacrifice 
private  feelings  to  public  duty,  and  would  vote  for 
the  amendment  as  being  the  more  lenient  method ; 
adding,  however,  that,  if  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  attorney-general  should  not  be  acceded  to,  he 
saw  no  alternative  left  but  to  vote  for  the  impeach- 
ment. Mr.  Alexander  considered  the  offence  of 
Lord  Melville  to  partake  much  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  malum  prohibitum  than  the  malum 
in  se.  Previous  to  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.,  the  prac- 
tice with  which  Lord  Melville  was  charged  was 
not,  either  by  common  or  statute  law,  a  crime :  even 
by  that  statute,  the  practice  was  merely  prohibited, 
and  no  penalty  annexed  to  the  commission  of  it : 
it  lay  therefore  with  the  House  to  determine  the 
penalty;  and  under  all  the  circumstances  he 
thought  that  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  had  been 
already  inflicted,  in  the  deprivation  of  office,  and 
the  expulsion  from  the  privy-council.  Mr.  Pytclies 
thought  that  Lord  Melv  ille  would  have  done  much 
better,  had  he  request!^  some  friend  to  tell  the 
House,  that  he  had  don  e  wrong  and  was  sorry  for 
it,  instead  of  coming  iorward  himself  to  midce  a 
speech,  in  which  he  most  pertinaciously  asserted 
his  innocence.  Had  hci  manifested  anything  like 
repentance,  had  he  appe^aled  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  he  might  have  nnet  compassion ;  but  from 
the  whole  of  his  demeaxior,  combined  with  all  the 
other  circumstances,  he  really  thought  him  entirely 
undeserving  of  lenity.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  l4ansdowne)i  who  had  pre- 


viously delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject,  which 
Fox  had  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  speeches  he 
had  ever  heard,  spoke  again  at  some  lensth,  and 
was  heard  with  much  attention.  And  then,  the 
hour  being  very  late,  Wilberforce  moved  and  car^ 
ried  an  adjournment  till  the  morrow. 

When  the  debate  was  renewed  on  Wednesday 
the  12th,  Mr.  Leycester,  a  friend  and  adviser  of 
Lord  Melville,  explained  most  of  the  money-trans- 
actions which  had  passed  between  bis  lordship 
and  Mr.  Trotter;  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
bond  of  release,  that  covenants  to  give  up  vouchers 
were  frequent ;  and  called  upon  the  House  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings.  Then  Wilberforce  rose 
and  declared  that  Lord  Melville's  own  speech  had 
convinced  him  that  some  further  criminal  prose- 
cution  was  necessary  before  justice  could  be  sa- 
tisfied. He  complained  of  that  silence  on  sundry 
points  to  which  his  lordship  had  restricted  himself, 
and  declared  thai  all  his  lordship's  arguments  had 
been  refuted  by  Whitbread.  He  called  one  of 
Melville's  explanations  "  a  miserable  quibble." 
He  would  not  deny  that  Lord  Melville's  conduct, 
in  connexion  with  India,  had  been  very  admirable; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  set-off  for  de- 
linquencies in  another  department.  He  returned 
to  Melville's  reservation  and  secrecy  upon  matters 
which  he  declared  he  could  not  reveal  without  a 
flagrant  breach  of  public  and  private  honour  (and 
with  some  of  these  matters  Wilberforce  must  have 
known  that  his  friend  Pitt  was  closely  connected), 
and  he  dwelt  upon  the  silence  in  a  way  the  best 
calculated  to  aggravate  dark  suspicions.  Melville's 
misconduct,  he  said,  had  been  characterised  by  its 
intensity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  continuity  on 
the  other.  The  only  punishment  inflicted  had  been 
the  striking  him  out  of  the  list  of  privy  council- 
lors. The  resolutions  of  the  House  might  very 
properly  precede  a  motion  for  impeachment ;  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  pu- 
nishment. He  thought  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  adopting  a  criminal  proceeding.  He 
was  inclined  himself  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
his  learned  friend  (Bond),  but  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  the  substance  ought  not  to  differ 
about  the  manner  of  obtaining  it;  and  he  there- 
fore wished  the  amendment  not  to  be  pressed. 
Wilberforce  was  followed  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  original  mo- 
tion, and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  course 
now  pursued.  He  said  that  up  to  the  present 
motion  every  step  taken  indicated  that  no  crimmal 
proceeding  was  to  be  resorted  to ;  that  Fox  had 
distinctly  declared  that,  if  Lord  Melville  were  re- 
moved from  his  majesty's  councils  and  presence 
for  ever,  he  should  conflcier  all  personal  proceed- 
ings against  him  as  concluded;  and  that  Whit- 
bread himself  had  never  intimated  that  he  would 
do  more  than  bring  forward  a  motion  for  insti- 
tuting a  civil  suit.  With  respect  to  the  secret 
service  money  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
moneys  of  the  navy,  he  more  than  intimated  that 
it  had  been  sent  into  Scotland ;  and  with  regard  to 
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Melyille*8  silence,  he  urged  that,  in  times  like  those 
through  which  the  country  had  lately  passed,  mo- 
ney might  be  applied  in  secret  services,  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  might  endanger  the  life  and  honour 
of  those  who  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  a  minister.  He  showed,  too,  that  not 
only  this  sum,  but  erery  other  sum,  had  been  re- 
paid down  to  the  last  farthing.  He  concluded  by 
reminding  the  House  of  the  merits  and  long  and 
active  services  of  Lord  Melville,  who  was  not  the 
man  to  commit,  nay  shipwreck,  his  reputation  for 
paltry  pecuniary  advantages.  Mr.  Grey  insisted 
that  Lord  Melville's  delinquencies  were  notorious ; 
that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished;  and 
declared  that  he  would  vote  for  an  impeachment, 
and,  if  that  should  not  be  carried,  for  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  Melville's 
son,  complained  of  the  public  meetings  which  had 
taken  place  out  of  doors,  and  which  had  been  called 
together  by  the  friends  of  those  who  were  pursuing 
his  father.  These  meetings  must  prejudice  the 
minds  of  those  who  m^ht  afterwards  have  to 
try  the  cause,  and,  as  jurymen,  to  decide  upon  it 
After  offering  various  financial  explanations,  and 
denying  that  his  father  had  ever  had  large  sums 
standing  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Dundas  asserted  that  the 
registry  of  the  release  had  been  made  in  the  court 
of  session,  and  was  therefore  of  necessity  a  very 
public  transaction,  and  one  which  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  his  father  had  been  seeking  that 
mystery  or  concealment  which  was  imputed  to  him. 
Mr.  Bankes  and  several  others  recommended  the 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  attorney -generaL 
Canning  thought  that,  if  his  lordship  was  to  be 
tried  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  by  his  peers;  but  that 
a  civil  action  would  be  enough,  or  more  than 
enough:  and  he  expressed  his  perfect  agreement 
with  the  observation  made  by  Lord  Melville,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  unnatural 
magnitude  to  which  the  <^fence,  if  such  it  was, 
had  been  swelled  would  subside,  and  his  lordship's 
character  be  rescued  from  the  obloquy  now  cast 
upon  it.  After  a  long  debate  the  House  divided 
on  Whitbread*s  original  motion,  when  there  ap- 
peared 272  against  the  impeachment,  and  195  for 
it.  They  next  divided  upon  Bond's  amendment, 
and  the  criminal  prosecution  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral was  carried  by  the  thin  majority  of  nine,  the 
numbers  being  238  against  229. 

Lord  Melville  or  his  friends,  however,  thought 
there  were  important  reasons  for  preferring  im- 
peachment to  a  criminal  prosecution ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  June,  Bond,  who  was  to  have  moved  on 
that  day  for  an  instruction  to  the  attorney-general 
to  commence,  withheld  his  motion;  and  his  learned 
friend  Leycester,  deploring  that  the  House  should 
consider  any  farther  proceedings  necessary,  moved 
that  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  impeached, 
and  that  all  other  proceedings  by  the  House  be 
stayed.  He  grounded  this  motion  principally  on 
the  almost  universal  and  inveterate  prejudice 
against  the  noble  lord  existing  in  the  public 
mind,  and  assiduously  cultivated  there.    He  asked 


whether,  with  such  a  weight  of  prejudice  against 
him.  Lord  Melville  could  be  fairly  tried  by  a  jurv  ? 
The  jurors  in  Westminster  Hall  were  generally 
composed  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers— respect- 
able and  upright  men,  no  doubt-^but  most  pro- 
bably in  this  instance  impressed  with  a  prejudice 
of  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  on  the 
trial.  Pitt  warmly  supported  Leycester.  Fox 
called  for  the  previous  question,  but  was  out-voted 
by  166  against  143 ;  and  then  the  trial  by  impeach- 
ment, against  which  272  had  voted  on  the  12th, 
was  carried  without  a  division.  A  bill  was  then 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  House,  to  in- 
demnify Mr.  Trotter  and  all  others  who  might 
give  evidence  on  the  trial  against  any  consequences 
personal  to  themselves.  And  on  the  26th  of  June, 
Whitbread,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
members,  impeached  Lord  Melville,  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  by 
Whitbread  to  avoid  those  differences  of  opinion 
which  .had  arisen  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings, 
or  to  prevent  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment 
of  Ijord  Melville  from  being  affected  by  any  proro- 
gation or  dissolution  of  parliament ;  andrafter  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording  it  was  carried 
through  idl  its  stipes  without  a  division.  Here 
the  proceedings  rested  for  the  present,  and  before 
any  further  progress  could  be  made,  Pitt,  whose 
health  and  spirits  were  evidently  affected  by  them, 
was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

On  the  12th  of  May  motions  founded  on  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  remaining  civil  disabilities  were 
made,  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grenville, 
and  in  the  Commons  by  Fox.  The  proposition 
was  rejected  in  the  Lordii  by  178  against  49,  in 
the  Commons  by  336  against  124.  Many  mem- 
bers, not  opposed  to  the  granting  of  further  indul- 
gence, professed  to  think  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  pressing  the  claims.  Out  of  doors, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  as  Pitt  said,  was  totally 
against  them. 

On  the  12th  of  July  a  message  from  the  king 
was  delivered  to  parliament,  stating  that  the  com- 
munications which  had  taken  place,  and  were  still  de- 
pending, between  his  majesty  and  some  of  the  powers 
on  the  Continent  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  such 

•  Od  the  llthof  Joly  Windham  moved,  *'  That  an  bamble  addi«m 
be  prcaented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  gradoasly  pleaaed  to  give 
diiectioDB  that  thexe  be  laid  before  Uili  House  copies  of  such  corre- 
spondence as  may  have  takan  place  between  his  majesty's  goveniment 
and  the  gOTemment  of  France,  or  with  that  of  any  oilier  country,  r»> 
lative  to  the  treatment  or  exchange  of  Captain  Wright,  late  of  his 
mi^iesty's  sloop '  Vine^^,*  and  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  close  confine- 
ment in  France."    The  motion  was  seconded  fay  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 


remarkable  engagement  in  which  Wright  was  captiued,and  the  sikib- 
scquent  hardships  to  which  he  and  his  brave  officers  and  crew  Had 
been  siifaiected.  He  was  so  ovemmie  by  his  feelings  that  his  voiee 
failed  him  several  times,  and  at  the^  end  he  was  obUged  to  break  nff 
abruptly.  Some  correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  with  tlW 
French  minister  of  mar  iue  was  laid  before  the  House,  but  it  contained 
no  farther  inrormation  than  that  the  French  goveriunent  were  d«tcf 
mined  to  keep  Wright  a  doio  prisooier. 
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a  point  as  to  enable  his  majesty  to  lay  the  result  of 
them  before  the  House,  or  to  enter  into  any  further 
explanation  with  the  French  government,  consis- 
tently with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  majesty 
at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  but  that,  conceiving 
it  might  be  of  essential  importance  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  conjunc- 
ture for  giving  efiect  to  such  a  concert  with  other 
powers  as  might  afford  the  best  means  of  resisting 
the  inordinate  ambition  of  France,  or  might  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  present 
contest,  on  grounds  consistent  with  the  permanent 
safety  and  interests  of  his  dominions,  and  the  se- 
curity and  independence  of  Europe,  his  majesty 
recommended  parliament  to  consider  of  making 
provision  for  enabling  him  to  take  such  measures, 
and  enter.into  such  engagements  as  the  exigencies  of 
affairs  might  require.  A  sum,  not  to  exceed  three 
millions  and  a  half,  was  instantly  voted  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  message ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

Two  days  before  the  prorogation,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington)  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
resigned.  The  cause  generally  assigned  at  the 
time  for  these  resignations  was  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion about  Lord  Melville;  but  there  were  certainly 
many  other  differences  and  other  causes  which 
made  Sidmouth  averse  to  continuing  in  office  under 
Pitt  Sidmouth  too  may  have  calculated  that  the 
impeachment  of  Melville  might  entirely  break  up 
the  cabinet,  and  realize  the  ardent  hope  of  Fox 
and  his  friends.  Sidmouth  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire  by  Lord 
Harrowby.  Lord  Castlerei^h  obtained  Earl 
Camden's  place  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  adherents  of  Sidmouth  were  distinguished 
neither  by  their  number  nor  by  their  ability,  but 
to  the  mixed  opposition,  already  so  numerous,  a 
slight  addition  of  weight  might  turn  the  balance 
against  Pitt,  whose  personal  energy  moreover  was 
evidently  on  the  decline. 

Although  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  parliament,  a  treaty  had 
been  signed  as  early  as  the  11th  of  April,  by  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  England 
reciprocally  bound  themselves  to  use  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  forming  a  general  league  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  government, 
and  securing  the  independence  of  Europe.  Sweden 
and  Austria  had  both  entered  into  the  same  views. 
The  King  of  Sweden  had  signed  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  Austria  hung  back,  and  recommended 
that  negociations  should  be  attempted  with  Bona- 
parte before  proceeding  to  hostilities.  A  Russian 
envoy  was  dispatched  for  France ;  but  he  stopped 
for  a  time  at  Berlin  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
prevaricating  cabinet  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
while  he  was  there  intelligence  received  at  Vienna 
and  Petersburgh  of  Bonaparte's  having  annexed 
Genoa  to  France,  and  of  his  having  intimated  bj 
other  proceedings  that  a  state  of  peace  on  the  Con* 


tinent  wss  not  to  prevent  his  aggrandizing  himself 
still  further  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  led 
to  the  envoy's  immediate  recal,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Austria  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war. 
By  a  treaty  ngned  at  Petersburgh,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  Austria  became  a  member  of  the  league 
with  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  But  Prussia 
continued  in  the  same  dubious  state;  increasing 
her  armies,  avoiding  any  direct  engagement,  or 
even  explanation,  and,  evidently,  waiting  events, 
in  order  to  determine  which  side  to  take  as  the 
most  advantageous  to  herself.  Bonaparte  had  long 
been  holding  out  the  lure  of  Hanover,  and  for  the 
possession  of  those  dominions  of  their  old  ally  and 
near  relative,  the  King  of  Engknd,  coupled  with 
certain  other  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  court  of  Berlin, 
or  those  who  directed  its  affairs,  would  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  relation  to  Austria  the 
incidents  of  a  series  of  years,  or  nearly  all  that  had 
happened  since  the  peace  of  LuncSville,  the  provo- 
cations given  by  Bonaparte  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  year  were  by  themselves  of  a  nature 
and  of  an  extent  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  or  write  about  treaties  and  particular  clauses, 
or  about  the  possibility  of  remaining  at  peace  with 
France:  there  could  be  no  peace  with  her  unless 
she  was  allowed  her  way  in  all  things : — it  had 
come  to  this,  that  Europe  must  fight  or  submit; 
and  the  abundant  experience  of  some  years  had 
demonstrated  what  were  the  effects  of  submission 
to  a  rapacious,  remorseless,  insatiable  power.  "The 
nature  of  Napoleon,"  says  the  Italian  historian, 
'*  was  resdess,  disordered,  constant  only  in  ambi- 
tion. Therefore  he  never  remained  long  at  the 
same  point,  changing  continually  to  rise  the  higher. 
It  appeared,  and  it  was  even  solemnly  and  with 
magnificent  words  said  by  him  and  by  Melzi,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  that  the  ' 
regulations  made  at  Lyons  with  the  Italian  Con- 
sulta  were  to  be  unchangeable  and  eternal ;  but 
before  two  years  had  elapsed  those  regulations 
were  described  as  defective,  insufficient,  and  not 
conducive  to  anything  good  or  lasting.  All  this 
signified  that  he  who  had  made  himself  an  emperor 
in  France  must  be  made  a  king  in  Italy.  It  was 
not  without  a  design  that  so  many  Italians  of  note 
had  been  invited  to  Paris  to  attend,  in  the  name  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic^  the  Imperial  coronation 
and  ceremonies.  Melzi,  the  vice-president;  the 
councillors  of  state,  Marescalchi,  Caprara,  Paradisi, 
Fenaroli,  Costabili,  Luosi,  Guicciaidi,  together 
with  deputies  from  the  colleges,  &c.,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  remained  some  considerable  time 
in  France.  They  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  emperor  must  be  king,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps;  that  the  Italian. republic  was  an  anomaly, 
and  that  the  proceedings  at  Lyons  must  be  con- 
demned and  reversed ;  and  at  the  sign  given  by 
Napoleon    these    Italians    promptly    obeyed."* 
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Among  the  deputies  were  several  men  illustrious 
by  name,  and  not  obscure  in  individual  character 
or  in  talent ;  but  implicit  obedience  was  imposed 
by  the  sense  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  and  it 
might  honestly  be  confessed  that  the  republican 
system  had  not  worked  very  well  in  Italy — ^and  if 
they  did  not  submit  to  Bonaparte,  they  must  sub- 
mit again  to  the  Austrians. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  Corsican  being  on 
his  throne  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Italian  deputies 
bent  the  knee  before  him,  and  vice-president 
Melzi  delivered  a  studied  and  most  servile  address. 
The  Italian  said  that,  taking  all  things  into  con* 
sideration,  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  his  coun- 
try should  preserve  her  present  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  republican  constitution  settled  at 
Lyons  was  but  an  accidental  circumstance  corre- 
sponding with  other  accidents  of  that  time ;  that 
common  sense  and  experience  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  instantly  changing  that  constitution,  and 
erecting  a  monarchy  in  Itidv ;  and  that  it  followed 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  Italian  throne 
could  be  occupied  only  by  the  great  Napoleon. 
**  Thus  is  it,  O  Sire,''  added  Melzi,  "  you  willed 
the  Italian  republic  to  be,  and  it  was  :  now  will 
that  the  Italian  monarchy  be  happy — ^it  will  be ! '' 
We  may  spare  the  adulation,  and,  with  still  better 
reason,  some  idle  phraseology  about  a  monarchic 
constitution  which  Melzi  introduced  parentheti- 
cally into  his  discourse.  When  he  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  presented  to  the  emperor  the  public  act  of 
the  Consulta,  which  prayed  the  emperor  to  accept 
the  crown.  This  act  further  expressed  that  the 
monarchy  should  be  hereditary;  that  the  style 
should  be  Napoleon  I.  King  of  Italy ;  that  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  remain  united 
only  on  the  head  of  Napoleon,  and  not  on  the 
heads  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  France ; 
that  he  might,  however,  appoint  his  own  successor 
in  Italy,  provided  it  were  not  the  same  prince  that 
was  to  fill  the  imperial  throne;  and  that  it  was 
hoped  that  Napoleon  would  cross  the  Alps  as  soon 
as  he  convenientlv  could  to  receive  the  crown,  and 
settle  definitive  laws  for  the  kingdom.  The  old 
and  brilliant  idea  of  uniting  the  whole  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula  under  one  government,  separate  and 
independent,  may  have  dazzled  the  minds  of  some 
of  these  poor  statesmen,  and  have  blinded  them  to 
the  indications  and  proofs  which  surrounded  them 
of  the  improbability  of  Bonaparte  ever  aiding  to 
work  out  this  day-dream,  or  ever  treating  Italy 
otherwise  than  as  a  dependency  and  adjunct  to 
France.  But  he  knew  the  note  which  woidd  flatter 
and  cajole  them  most ;  and,  therefore,  in  reply  to 
their  act  and  to  Melzi's  harangue,  Bonaparte  de- 
clared from  the  imperial  throne  that  it  had  ever 
been  his  cherished  idea  to  raise  the  Italian  nation 
to  unity,  liberty,  and  independence ;  that,  even 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  far-off  Nile,  he  had  felt 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italians;  that,  thanks 
to  the  invincible  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  re- 
appeared at  Milan  when  his  Italian  people  be- 
lieved him  to  be  still  on  the  shores  of  die  Red  Sea ; 


that,  while  still  covered  with  the  blood  and  dust  of 
the  field  ;of  Marengo,  he  had  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  best  means  of  re-organising  their  beautiful 
country,  and  making  it  happy.  He  added  that  he 
accepted  the  crown  which  they  offered,  but  which 
he  would  onlv  keep  so  lon^  as  the  interests  of 
Italy  required  it.  After  this  acceptance  Bona* 
parte  sent  Talleyrand  over  to  the  senate  to  declare 
that  the  present  union  of  the  crown  of  Italy  to  that 
of  France  was  very  necessary.  And,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  minister  for  foreign  afi&tirs, 
he  appeared  in  that  august  assembly  himself,  and 
told  the  senators  that  his  power,  or  the  power  of 
France,  was  exceeded  only  by  his  or  its  modera- 
tion; that  Holland,  Switzerland,  all  Italy,  and 
nearly  all  Germany,  had  been  conquered;  but  that 
in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  the  greatest  mildness 
and  moderation  had  been  observed :  and  then  he 
bade  them  look  at  the  monstrous  usurpations  and 
encroachments  of  other  powers — ^at  the  iniquitous 
partition  of  Poland,  at  the  provinces  torn  from 
Turkey  by  Russia,  at  the  conquests  made  by  the 
English  in  India — and  judge  whether  it  were  not 
necessary  !to  throw  weight  into  the  French  scale. 
They  knew,  he  said,  that  France  had  never  taken 
up  arms  out  of  a  love  of  conquest  or  aggrandize- 
ment !  The  senators  did  what  senators  were  made 
to  do :  they  echoed,  they  applauded ;  they  abused 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  gave  din- 
ners and  balls  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Italian 
monarchy.  Bonaparte  then  appointed  his  step-son 
and  adopted  sou.  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  to  be 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  created  vice-president  Melzi 
keeper  of  the  seals  for  that  kingdom  with  an  enor- 
mous salary.  The  other  Italian  deputies  were  not 
forgotten ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
places  some  few  of  them  fared  but  indifferently,  be- 
cause they  were  reported  to  have  expressed  a  high 
regard  for  constitutional  securities.  No  time  was 
lost  in*completing  this  easy  work*  With  a  retinue 
more  numerous  and  more  go^eous  than  ever  had 
been  witnessed  under  the  old  kings  or  emperors, 
Bonaparte  traversed  France  and  crossed  the  Alps ; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  May,  he  was  crowned  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  ceremony 
was  not  performed  by  the  pope,  although  Pius  YII. 
was  at  Turin  at  the  time,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan.  The  iron  crown  of  the  old  Longobard  kings, 
whose  dynasty  had  been  overthrown  by  Charle- 
magne, had  been  brought  with  solemn  pomp  from 
its  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Monza,  to  serve  for 
the  occasion.  But  at  Milan,  as  at  Paris,  Bonaparte 
would  let  no  hand  but  his  own  place  a  crown  on 
his  head;  and  seizing  the  iron  emblem  with  both 
his  hands  (for  it  was  heavy),  he  put  it  on  his 
brow,  saying  in  his  loudest  voice,  Dieu  me  Va 
donne  ;  Gare  qui  la  ioucke — (God  has  given  it 
me;  Woe  to  him  that  touches  it).  / 

Being  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  luon- 
gobards,  Bonaparte  instituted  an  Italian  Or^er 
of  the  "  Iron  Crown;"  and  modelled  the  i*«w 
kingdom  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  Freuch 
empire.    On  the  Ith  of  June  ho  opened  in  per^W 
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the  seasion  of  the  Itolian  l^islative  body,  telling 
the  applauding  listeners  that  now  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  changes  and  innovations,  and  to  all  the 
miseries  and  wrongs  of  Italy.  He  established  his 
military  conscription,  and  raised  the  army  of  Italy 
to  40,000  or  50,000  men.  These  Italian  troops 
were  of  immense  service  to  him  in  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  and  without  them  Massena  must  have 
been  crushed  on  the  Adige  by  the  Archduke 
Charles.  The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  furnished 
hardy  and  well-framed  men,  who,  under  proper 
officers,  soon  became  as  good  soldiers  as  any  that 
followed  Bonaparte's  eagles.  At  an  opportune 
moment,  the  Do^e  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  the 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  descendant  of  the  noble 
Durazzi,  who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of 
their  country  against  kings  and  kaisers,  presented 
himself  to  the  emperor-kmg  with  a  deputation  of 
Genoese  senators  and  others,  and  humhly  expressed 
the  wish  and  prayer  that  Napoleon  the  Great  would 
cure  the  evils  of  Genoa  by  uniting  it  to  the  French 
empire.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
prayer  would  have  been  for  a  union  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  this  would  have  harmonized 
with  the  Italian  day-dream ;  but  this  was  not  in 
the  instructions  previously  given  by  Bonaparte's 
agents  to  Doge  Durazzo,  who,' like  the  clown  in  a 
Neapolitan  fkble,  could  utter  only  those  words 
which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth.  On  the  9th 
of  June  an  Imperial  Decree  united  the  Genoese  or 
Ligurian  Republic  to  Prance — and,  it  said,  for 
ever.  But  the  great  destroyer  of  republican  institu- 
tions had  not  yet  completed  his  work ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  the  ancient  republic  of  Lucca 
into  a  new  principality,  which  was  given  to  his 
sister  Eliza,  and  her  complacent  Corsican  husband 
Baciocchi,  to  be  held  aa  a  fief  of  the  French  em- 
pire. After  this  the  only  republic  that  was  left  in 
Italy  was  San  Marino,  with  its  hill  territory  not 
so  extensive  as  a  second-rate  English  parish,  with 
its  population  of  6000  souls,  and  its  grape-treaders 
and  vintners  for  presidents  and  captains.  The  an- 
nexation of  Genoa  gave  to  France  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  and  one  of  the  richest  arsenals  in  the  Me- 
diterranean :  that  state  alone  was  quite  capable  of 
fitting  out  twelve  good  ships  of  the  line ;  and  the 
Genoese  are  indisputably  about  the  best  sailors  in 
those  seas.  By  the  treaty  of  Lun(^ville^  which  Bo- 
naparte had  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  independence  of  Genoa  and  the  other 
then  existing  Italian  republics  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed,  together  with  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  republics,  which  the  French  niled  over  as 
masters,  and  the  independence  of  the  Batavian 
republic,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  as  con- 
quered territory.  Bonaparte  himself  well  knew 
that  his  taking  possession  of  Genoa  must  hasten 
the  rupture  both  with  Austria  and  Russia;  but  he 
declared  that  such  a  possession  was  worth  the  risks 
of  another  war.  It  should  appear,  however,  that 
he  mistook  the  Austrian  slowness  for  timidity,  and 
deceived  himself,  down  almost  to  the  moment  when 
she  took  the  field,  with  the  notion  that  Austria  would 


not  so  soon  measure  swords  with  the  victor  of 
Marengo.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly  as  an  attempt 
fully  resolved  upon,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  occurrences  whatever.  He  repaired  again  to 
tiie  coast,  and  dated  several  striking  and  important 
decrees  from  "  the  Imperial  camp  of  Boulogne." 
The  army  of  England,  as  it  was  called,  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  still  lay  at  Boulogne ;  the 
flotillas  had  been  increased,  and  [a  junction  was 
making  between  the  French  fleets  and  the  fleets  of 
Spain.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  which 
still  exists,  and  will  ever  exist,  as  to  the  reality  of 
his  intention  to  risk  his  army  and  person  in  this 
desperate  enterprise,  as  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  anni- 
hilated the  united  fleets,  without  which  the  invasion 
was  an  absolute  impracticability,  as  that  battle 
would  have  been  fought  whether  there  had  been  a 
coalition  or  not,  and  as  the  continental  war  affected 
on  neither  side  the  forces  whose  battle-field  was  the 
wide  ocean,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  some  French 
writers  continue  to  do,  that  it  was  the  hostile  move- 
ment of  Russia  and  Austria,  brought  about  by 
English  gold,  that  saved  England  from  invasion, 
if  not  from  conquest.  England  was  safe  through 
the  cannon  fired  at  Trafalgar,  though  not  a  gun 
had  been  fired  on  the  Continent,  and  though  Bona- 
parte had  been  left  undisturbed  to  parade  his  troops 
on  the  coast,  aa  he  had  already  done  for  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  Bonaparte  returned 
once  more  to  Boulogne,  and  the  '  Moniteur'  an- 
nounced that  this  journey  was  the  prelude  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  But  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  army  of 
England  was  to  become  the  army  of  Germany, 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  attacked  an  ally  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  march- 
ing, that  the  Continent  was  in  flames.  And  forth- 
with the  150,000  men  collected  at  Boulogne  and 
along  that  coast  struck  their  tents,  and,  forming 
into  five  separate  corps,  marched  away  with  ad- 
mirable rapidity  for  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time 
other  troops  were  set  in  motion  from  the  interior 
of  France,  and  marching  orders  were  sent  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  commanded  a  corps  d*armee  in  Ha- 
nover, and  to  Marmont,  who  commanded  another 
in  Holland.  No  mode  of  excitement  had  been 
neglected :  all  these  immense  bodies  of  troops  com- 
menced their  long  march  with  joyous  and  confident 
feelings,  the  army  of  England  rejoicing  at  their 
escape  from  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness.*  There  was  at 
first  a  great  want  of  ready  money ;  but  Bonaparte 
remedied  this  deficiency  by  seizing  50,000,000  of 
francs  out  of  the  deposits  in  the  National  Bank, 
which  his  own  laws  and  codes  had  decreed  to  be 

*  Bonaparte  Utonght  it  would  not  be  a  dUBcalt  matter  to  arcnstom 
laadimen  to  the  sea ;  and,  wlwaevei  th«  absence  of  the  English  ahip* 
of  war  permitted,  the  aoldiera  were  embarked,  a  few  hundreds  at  a 
time,  md  the  flotilla  pat  oat  to  sea,  or  stretched  along  the  eoest.  As 
this  generally  happened  in  rough  weather,  the  land  heroes  suffered 
severely.  They  longed  for  an  actiTe  campaign  on  their  own  clement, 
for  foreed  marchet,  for  battles,  for  anytiung  rather  than  this  tearing 
of  the  viscera. 
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sacred  and  unapproachable.  This  deed,  however, 
which  utterly  destroyed  public  credit  for  a  time, 
created  many  malcontents,  and,  in  ^co-operation 
with  other  causes  of  disaffection,  it  would  have  led 
to  a  revolution  at  home  if  Bonaparte  had  not 
proved  victorious  abroad.  The  imperial  throne 
was  as  yet  new  and  unsteady,  and  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  certainty  that  it  would  have  been  over- 
thrown if  he  had  met  with  any  serious  reverse. 
Such  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Fouchcf,  who  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  how  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  were 
brought  about  in  France.  *'  We  must  have  splendid 
victories  and  glory  to  dazzle  the  Parisians,"  said 
the  minister  of  police  to  his  emperor,  "  or  ail  will 
be  lost,  and  everything  undone  that  we  have  been 
doing  ! " — *^  You  will  be  responsible  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  loyalty  of  Paris  and  of  France  during 
my  absence,"  said  Bonaparte.  **  Willingly,"  re- 
plied the  ex-Jacobin ;  **  out  you  must  gain  great 
victories,  and  send  us  good  bulletins  to  put  into 
the  *Moniteur.'"  In  his  kind  the  minister  of 
police  contributed  stock  and  material  for  facilitating 
his  master's  victories;  he  furnished  each  of  the 
corps  d^armte  with  a  well  selected  body  of  spies, 
some  native  French,  some  Germans  from  the 
Rhine,  some  desperate  and  tried  adventurers  from 
other  countries ;  he  corresponded  directly  with  all 
the  French  diplomatists  resident  in  the  neutral, 
friendly,  or  fear-subdued  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
he  particularly  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  cultivating  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  trading  German  Jews,  who  had  connexions 
and  correspondents  everywhere,  and  who  were 
ready  to  do  anything  for  money.  And  it  was  by 
such  agencies  as  these  that  the  progress  of  the 
French  was  facilitated.  Every  movement  made  or 
contemplated  by  the  Austrians  was  known  at 
French  head-quarters  with  astonishing  rapidity; 
the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  itself  were  in 
several  instances  revealed ;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  one  etai-major^  or  general  staff, 
but  had  its  spy  or  spies,  its  traitor  or  traitors,  sold 
to  France.  It  is  notorious  that  similar  practices 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  had  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  brilliant  success  of  Bonaparte's 
Italian  campaigns ;  but  they  were  now  extended 
and  systematized  by  the  genius  of  Foucht^. 

Marshals  Soult,  Davoust,  Ney,  Lannes,  and 
Murat  led  the  five  great  columns  which  were 
marching  from  Boulogne.  Bonaparte  remained 
sometime  longer  at  Paris;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  he  prefaced  his  departure  by  going  in 
state  to  the  senate,  and  there  delivering  an  exciting 
speech  on  the  causes  of  the  present  war.  ^  The 
wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent,*' 
said  he,  **  are  at  last  fulfilled ;  war  is  begun  in 
the  middle  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
joined  England,   and  our  generation  is  plunged 

again  into  all  the  calamities  of  war The 

Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn :  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  away  from  his  capital ; 
all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have 


vanished.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Continent  has  fully  revealed  itself. 
They  feared  the  manifestation  of  my  deep  love  for 
peace ;  thev  feared  that  Austria,  at  the  sight  of  the 
abyss  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  might  return 
to  sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  they 
have  hurried  her  into  war.  I  sigh  in  thinking  of 
the  blood  that  this  will  cost  Europe;  but  die 
French  name  shall  derive  a  fresh  lustre  from  it. 
Senators,  when,  at  your  request,  at  the  voice  of  the 
whole  French  people,  I  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  I  received  of  you,  and  of  all  citizens,  a 
solemn  engagement  to  preserve  it  pure,  and  with- 
out stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the  standard 
of  their  emperor  and  of  his  army,  which  in  a  few 
days  will  have  crossed  the  frontiers.  Magistrates, 
soldiers,  citizens,  all  are  determined  to  keep  our 
country  free  from  the  influence  of  England,  who, 
if  she  should  prevail,  would  grant  us  none  but  an 
ignominious  peace,  the  principal  conditions  of 
which  would  be  the  burning  of  our  fleets,  the 
filling  up  of  our  harbours,  and  the  annihilation  oi 
our  industry '' 

He  then  travelled  post  to  Mayence  or  Mainz, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  a 
name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied  to  the 
army  while  he  commanded  in  person. 

After  hesitating  so  long,  and  thereby  occasioning 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  precipitated  measures,  and  took 
the  field  too  soon  ;  for  the  Russians,  who  had  to 
perform  an  immense  march  before  they  could 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  were  still 
far  off  when  the  Austrians  commenced  operations. 
By  a  strange  fatality,  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
given  the  command  of  his  main  army  to  General, 
now  Field-Mardial,  Mack,  who  had  the  art  or 
knack  still  to  pass  with  the  Aulic  Council  as  a 
great  military  genius,  and  the  best  of  tacticians  and 
strategists.  His  shameful  discomfiture  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  the  year  1799,  was  attributed  solely  to 
the  bad,  unwarlike  qualities  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  ;  with  the  steady  veterans  of  the  Emperor, 
the  sturdy  Austrian  infantry,  the  active  light  troops 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  Hungary, 
he  would  do  better,  nay,  must  conquer,  and  rescue 
the  whole  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
French.  Of  this  confidence  he  had  himself  the 
fullest  share,  and  therefore  when  he  began  to 
move  he  moved  with  almost  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity (for  an  Austrian  army),  setting  at  defiance 
the  old  national  caution  and  circumspection,  which 
indeed  had  been  the  main  causes  of  many  a  reverse, 
and  seeming  more  anxious  for  a  battle  with  Bona- 
parte without  them  than  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  about  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 
in  rather  contemptuous  language.  Francis's  best 
general,  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  was  de- 
tached with  a  much  smaller  army  into  Upper  Italy ; 
and  his  brother,  the  Archduke  John,  who  had  also 
displayed  both  bravery  and  ability,  was  stationed, 
with  still  inferior  forces,  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  army  of 
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Germany  under  Mack  and  the  army  of  Italy  under 
his  brother  Charles.  An  army  of  reserve,  called  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  and  being  about  40,000  strong, 
lay  in  the  rear  of  Mack  and  covered  Vienna  and 
the  hereditary  states ;  and  another  corps  (Tarmeey 
called  the  army  of  Gallicia,  was  disposed  so  as  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  their  march  and  then  co- 
operate with  them.  The  total  number  of  forces  to 
be  brought  into  the  field  by  the  allies  was  estimated 
by  the  French  at  500,000  men,  'and  might  pro- 
bably amount  to  350,000  or  400,000;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Austrians  were  raw  recruits  and 
levies  that  not  only  had  never  been  under  fire,  but 
that  had  not  yet  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
drill-ground;  and  they  were  divided  and  subdi- 
vided and  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  with  the  Alps  and  other  mountains,  with 
the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  other  rivers,  between 
them.  Mack,  who  was  in  the  van  of  all,  never 
had  under  his  immediate  command  more  than 
80,000  men.  Bavaria,  one  of  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Austria,  had,  as  much  through 
selfish  calculation  and  ancient  antipathy  as  through 
fear  of  the  modem  conquerors  of  Europe,  devoted 
itself  to  France.  Before  Mack  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Inn,  the  Emperor  Francis  dispatched  the 
Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  to  Munich  to  negociate 
with  the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph,  to  call  upon 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  league  to  rise 
against  the  oppressors  of  their  common  country, 
and  to  join  the  Bavarian  army  to  those  that  were 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  Germany.  The 
elector  assured  Schwartzenberg  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  great  cause,  that  he  had  fully  decided  in 
favour  of  Austria,  and  that  he  had  only  a  few  con- 
ditions to  propose  which,  he  trusted,  the  emperor 
would  not  refuse.  Maximilian  Joseph  even  wrote 
to  the  emperor  to  assure  him  that  he  would  join 
the  Bavarian  troops  to  the  Austrian  army ;  but 
that  he  must  implore  for  some  little  delay  and 
management,  as  his  son  was  travelling  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  would  be  made  responsible  if  he 
openly  joined  the  coalition.  ''  On  my  knees,"  said 
he,  '*  I  implore  you  to  let  me  remain  neutral  for  a 
time — it  is  an  afflicted  father  praying  for  his  son." 
He  solemnly  promised  never  to  join  his  troops  to 
the  army  of  Bonaparte.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
elector's  prime  minister,  Montgelas,  who  was 
wholly  in  the  French  interest,  and  who  had  pro- 
bably already  touched  some  of  the  golden  napo- 
leons which  had  been  carried  off  from  the  national 
bank,  was  holding  a  very  different  language  with 
Bonaparte's  ambassador,  M.  Otto ;  and  the  elec- 
tor himself,  not  many  hours  after  writing  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  note 
to  Otto  stating  that  the  Austrians  had  already 
placed  their  pontoons  on  the  Inn,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  Bavaria ;  that,  if  he  openly  de- 
clared that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  his  army  and  his  country  would  be 
lost ;  that  he  wished  to  keep  his  word  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  without  provoking  the 
wrath  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  that  nothing  but 
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a  short  neutrality  could  save  him ;  that  he  was  be- 
wildered and  knew  not  what  to  do.  "If  the  Aus- 
trian minister,"  said  he  tcf  M.  \3tto,  "  should  offer 
me  neutrality  on  condition  that  I  do  not  permit 
my  troops  to  move  a  step,  and  that  I  remain  per- 
fectly quiet,  what  answer  would  you  advise  me  to 
give  him?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything, 
even  my  liberty,  to  prove  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
that  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  engagements.  But,  if  your 
army  does  not  come  soon,  all  is  lost.  The  enemy 
(the  Austrians)  will  have  time  to  take  up  the  best 
positions  in  Bavaria,  and  it  will  cost  a  great  many 
men  and  much  trouble  to  dislodge  them."  Three 
days  after  this,  or  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
elector  wrote  again  to  the  French  ambassador. 
"  Have  pity  on  me,"  said  he,  "  for  I  am  the  most 

unhappy  of  men My  situation  is  more  than 

painful.  You  know  that  the  Prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg was  authorised  to  treat  with  me.  I  had 
therefore  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  sending  some 
one  to  Vienna.  And  yet  to  break  my  word,  to 
appear  double  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
my  protector,  is  what,  I  hope,  will  soon  carry  me 
to  the  grave.  The  Austrians  are  to  enter  Ba- 
varia to-day ;  my  troops  are  not  yet  collected  .... 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  quit  this  place 

I  have  lost  my  head ! This  morning  I 

have  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany :  I  have 
told  him  that  my  son  is  in  France,  that  he  is  lost 
unless  he  grant  me  neutrality.  I  have  implored 
him  on  both  my  knees.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  ?"  Otto's  advice  was  simply  this  :  that 
the  elector  should  immediately  quit  Munich  and 
retire  to  Wurtzberg,  collect  his  troops  on  the  op- 
posite frontier  of  Franconia,  and  there  await  the 
arrival  of  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon ;  and  this 
advice  Maximilian  Joseph  immediately  acted  upon. 
The  secret  negociations  which  had  long  been  car- 
ried on  between  Munich  and  Paris  were  not 
wholly  unknown  at  Vienna ;  and  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  elector  and  the  movement  of  his 
troops  told  a  very  intelligible  story.  The  Emperor 
Francis,  on  the  14th  of  September,  wrote  from 
Hetzendorf  a  reproachful  letter  to  Maximilian, 
who  had  thus  failed  in  what  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  the  cause  of  all  Grermans :  he  reminded  him 
of  his  promise  to  join  his  troops  to  the  Austrian 
army,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  ready  and 
was  still  willing  to  grant  him  all  the  conditions 
which  he  had  asked  for — to  permit  even  the  Ba- 
varian troops  to  serve  as  a  separate  corps  d^armee^ 
although  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  intermix  them  with  his  own  army. 
Was  this  a  moment,  when  the  French  were  col- 
lecting on  the  Rhine,  for  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  quarrel  about  trifles  ?  "  The  recent  conduct  of 
the  French,"  said  Francis,  "  in  Baden,  at  Cassel, 
and  Stuttgard,  will  enable  your  serene  highness  to 
judge  whether  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a 
thing  possible  to  be  obtained,  aiid  even  whether 
you,  my  brother  and  cousin,  would  have  had  it  in 
your  power  to  fulfil  your  promise  never  to  employ 
your  troops  against  me."    The  emperor  further 
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told  the  elector  that,  if  a  courier  had  been  dis- 
patched at  the  moment  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  lus  son  might  have 
quitted  France  before  any  measures  could  have 
been  taken  against  him.  But  the  truth  appears  to 
be  that  the  elector  had  no  desire  to  recal  his  son, 
that  his  son  was  anxious  rather  to  remain  in  France 
than  to  quit  it ;  and  that  the  matrimonial  alliance 
which  soon  connected  the  ancient  line  of  Bavaria 
with  the  family  of  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of 
the  elector's  secret  engagements  with  France,  or 
had  at  least  been  verbally  agreed  upon.  Moreover, 
to  induce  Maximilian  to  quit  Munich  and  with- 
draw his  troops,  Otto  held  out  the  lure  of  a  kingly 
crown  in  lieu  of  an  electoral  coronet,  and  the  tempt* 
ing  offer  of  a  great  increase  of  territory  to  be  taken 
from  Austria ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
the  occupation  of  Bavaria  by  the  Austrians  would 
be  but  a  temporary  evil  or  accident,  which  would 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army.  The 
Emperor  Francis  conjured  Maximilian  to  retrace 
his  steps  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  to  send  his 
troops  to  co-operate  with  him  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  would  both  be  deeply  grieved  to 
find  themselves  obliged  to  treat  his  serene  highness 
otherwise  than  as  a  friend,  brother,  and  cousin. 
To  this  letter,  which  certainly  betrays  no  violence 
of  urgency  and  no  harsh  conditions,  no  stipulations 
but  such  as  the  emperor  as  suzerain  of  Germany 
had  a  right  to  demand,  and  as  a  German  to  expect, 
from  the  elector,  Maximilian  replied,  on  the  21  st 
of  September,  in  an  evasive  and  most  paltry  man- 
ner. He  was  anxious  to  retain  the  emperor's 
friendship,  but  still  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
own  unhappy  provinces  from  the  horrors  of  war ; 
he  owed  it  to  his  unfortunate  subjects  and  to  him- 
self not  to  lavish  their  blood  in  a  quarrel  which 
did  not  concern  them,  and  in  a  war  against  the 
French,  who  had  never  done  the  Bavarians  any 
injury ; — this  was  the  original  motive  of  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  neutrality  which  he  had  claimed 
of  the  emperor ; — he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  be- 
cause they  had  been  threatened  with  the  dishonour 
of  being  disarmed  by  the  Austrians,  but  he  would 
never  join  them  to  the  French  army; — this  was 
his  unalterable  resolution,  from  which  no  menaces 
of  France  should  ever  drive  him.  The  Bavarian 
army  counted  from  18,000  to  20,000  men,  well 
disciplined,  well  armed  and  accoutred,  the  cavalry 
being  particularly  excellent.  Such  a  force  thrown 
into  either  scale  was  highly  important ;  if  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  French  it  weakened  the  Aus- 
trians to  the  extent  of  36,000  or  40,000  men; 
it  therefore  behoved  the  emperor  to  make  every 
eflFort  to  secure  it  on  his  side.  Under  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  the  occupation  of  Bavaria 
was  a  serious  fault; — the  Austrians  would  have 
done  much  better  to  have  remained  far  behind  the 
Inn,  on  the  Danube,  and  to  have  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Russians  on  their  own  territory  and  in 
well-chosen  positions ; — but,  under  a  political  and 
^ven  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  can  see 


nothing  to  blame  in  the  occupation,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  correspondenoe  and  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Such  an  un-German  line  of  conduct  aa 
that  which  had  long  been  pursued  by  the  court  of 
Munich  would  not  have  been  practicable  but  for 
the  popular  antipathies,  the  old  quarreia,  jeakmsiea, 
and  grudges  between  the  Bavarians  and  their 
neighbours  the  subjects  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
same' inveterate  feelings,  in  full  action  in  so  many 
odier  parts  of  Germany,  were  what  kept  weak  and 
disjointed  the  great  and  ancient  canfederacy,  and 
oftred  in  so  many  states  sympathy,  welcome,  and 
co-operation  to  Bonaparte.  The  oppression  and 
insolence  of  yean,  the  acme  of  Gallic  tyranny,  waa 
required  to  scourge  this  madness  out  of  Germany, 
and  really  to  unite  that  manly  people  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  Not  only  did  Prussia  remain  neutral, 
but  the  Elector  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  kidnapped,  and  the 
Elector  of  Wurtemburg,  followed  the  same  line  of 
conduct  as  his  serene  highness  of  Bavaria.  If 
Prussia  had  fallen  upon  tbe  French  in  flank  as 
they  were  advancing  against  the  Austrians,  the 
consequence  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  invaders ; 
but  she  professed  to  be  neutral  and  impartial ;  the 
daring  violation  of  her  own  territory  by  French 
troops  could  not  rouse  her;  and  she  kept  her 
splendid  army  of  200,000  men  in  perfect  inactivity. 
In  vain  Pitt  offered  his  subsidies,  in  vain  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  repaired  in  person  to  Berlin; 
that  selfish,  paltry  cabinet  would  do  nothing,  or 
nothing  yet ;  and  this  indecision  lasted  until  the 
coalition  was  ruined. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  advance  he  had  idready 
made.  Mack,  that  fatal  tactitian,  left  the  Inn  and 
the  capital  of  Bavaria  far  behind  him,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France, 
took  possession  of  Ulm,  Memmingen,  and  the  line 
of  the  lUer  and  the  Upper  Danube,  where  he  for- 
tified himself  with  great  care,  as  if  to  watch  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  as  if  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  French  could  take  no  other  route 
than  that,  and  could  attack  him  only  in  front  But 
the  front  was  precisely  where  Bonaparte  never 
meant  to  attack :  his  plan  of  campaign  was  to  turn 
Mack's  flank,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  own  oountry 
and  resources,  then  to  close  the  French  columns 
upon  him,  envelope  him,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  surrendering  without  fighting  or  of 
fighting  without  a  chance  of  success  against  con- 
centrated forces  far  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 
And  to  execute  this  brilliant  conception  the  seven 
columns  of  the  grand  army  marched  in  separate 
lines,  which  all  convei|;ed  towards  one  point,  and 
each  of  which  was  to  be  followed  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  neutrality  of  intervening  states.  These 
combined  movements  were  admirably  executed; 
but  the  wide  separations  of  the  French  forces  were 
such  as  would  have  afforded  many  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  them  singly,  and  as  did  afford  to 
Prussia  a  most  tempting  opportunity  for  crushing 
and  annihilating  the  column  which  Bemadotte 
was  leading  from  Hanover,  and  which  was  charged 
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with  the  most  important  operation  of  all — that  of 
picking  up  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^a  troops  and 
acting  in  union  with  them  on  Mack's  rear.  Ber- 
nadotte  could  not  pursue  his  appointed  line  of 
march  without  traversing  Anspach,  which  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Hesse  Cassel  and  o&er 
territories  whose  neutrality  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  guaranteed ;  and  some  of  the  most  important 
military  blunders  which  Mack  committed  may  be 
excused  by  the  dull  credulity  which'  induced  him 
and  the  court  of  Vienna  to  believe  that  the  French 
would  not  dare  to  set  the  law  of  nations  at  defiance 
and  so  grossly  insult  Prussia;  or  that,  if  they 
should  so  dare,  the  provocation  would  bring  the 
Prussian  army  into  the  field  to  bar  the  road  to 
Bemadotte  and  destroy  him;  and  that  thus  in 
either  case  Mack's  right  wing  would  be  covered, 
and  the  roads  <m  that  side  which  led  to  his  rear 
and  to  the  Bavarian  army  be  blocked  up  at  their 
heads  to  every  enemy.  But,  after  so  long  an  ex- 
perience of  the  degree  of  respect  which  the  French 
paid  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
baseness  of  which  the  court  of  Berlin  was  capable, 
this  fatal  credulity,  which  furnished  in  a  manner 
the  basis  of  Mack's  strat^,  was  unaccountable, 
unpardonable.  Bemadotte,  obeying  his  emperor's 
instructions  to  the  letter,*  and  meeting  with  no 
obstruction  whatever  firom  the  Prussians,  passed 
rapidly  on  his  way,  effected  his  junction  with  the 
Bavanans,  threw  himself  in  Mack's  rear,  and, 
from  that  moment,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was 
decided !  But,  though  Prussia  had  been  so  com- 
placent to  the  French,  she  was  transported  with  a 
zeal  for  the  observances  of  neutrality  when  the 
Russians  came  upon  her  territories  or  those  of  her 
neighbours ;  and,  through  this  zeal  and  the  deli- 
cate scruples  of  the  czar  and  his  generals,  the 
march  was  lengthened  by  a  deioury  and  eight  or 
ten  precious  days  were  lost.  The  plan  of  the 
coalition,  indeed,  encountered  everywhere  obstacles 
to  its  strategelical  development,  whereas  Bona- 
parte's plan  was  everywhere  seconded ;  that  which 
was  an  obstacle  to  his  enemies  was  no  obstacle  to 
him ;  scruples  which  made  them  weak  made  him 
strong ;  he  had  trampled  under  foot  the  principle 
of  neutrality.t 

To  confirm  and  keep  Mack  in  his  error,  Mu- 
rat,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  ap- 
proached the  Black  Forest  and  manoeuvred  in 
the  Austrian  front.  In  the  meanwhile  Soult,  who 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires,  directed  bis  march 
upon  Augsburg,  on  the  river  Lech,  immediately  in 
Mack's  rear  and  about  midway  between  the  fortress 
of  Ulm  and  the  capital  of  Bavaria;  and  Davoust, 
Yandamme,  and  Marmont,  who  had  entered  Ger- 
many from  dififerent  points  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  Mack's  positions,  turned  his  right 
wing  and  gave  the  hand  to  Soult  at  Augsburg. 
Some  of  these  corps  manoeuvred  over  the  groumi 

*  Bon&parte't  instrnctiou  to  Bcniadotte  as  to  Heae  Caawl,  or 
any  other  neutral  territory  he  might  find  on  his  way,  were  very  eon* 
die :  "  Pom  on,  by  all  means  ;  pan,  by  ruae,  force,  or  good  will ; 
only  pass!" 

t  Capefigtto. 


which  had  been  made  memorable  by  the  British 
campaign  of  Blenheim,  and  fought  victoriously  oa 
precisely  the  same  spots  where  the  French  had  been 
so  thoroughly  beaten  by  our  great  Marlborough. 
The  very  first  encounter  took  place  at  Donawerth, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  one  Austrian 
regiment  most  gallantly  defended  a  bridge  agamst 
the  entire  column  of  Vandamme.  A  second  afilair 
took  place  on  the  same  spot  between  a  division  of 
French  dragoons  and  an  Austrian  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.  But  the  most  important  action  was 
fought  at  Wertingen,  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg, 
where  Murat  and  Lannes  with  eighty  squadrons 
of  horse  encountered  twelve  battalions  of  Hun- 
garian grenadiers  and  four  squadrons  of  Austrian 
cuirassiers.  The  combat  was  long  and  terrible; 
the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  wa« 
great ;  the  grenadiers  formed  into  squares  and  threw 
the  French  cavalry  off  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
the  squares  were  not  to  be  broken  by  cavalry 
charges ;  nor  would  they  have  been  broken  at  all, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  artillery  and 
General  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  who,  when  they 
were  wearied  by  their  long  exertions,  plied  them 
with  grape-shot,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  combat  Bonaparte, 
who  by  this  time  had  joined  Soult  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  quietly  directed  that  circumvallation 
which  was  to  embrace  Mack  with  a  circle  of  fire 
and  steel,  made  a  great  deal  of  the  affair  of  Wer- 
tingen, and  sent  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
to  those  who  bad  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
it  Yet  the  brave  Hungarian  grenadiers  retired 
in  excellent  order,  and  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
It  was  only  the  united  imbecility  and  treachery  of 
their  commanders  that  could  rob  these  superb 
troops  of  victory,  and  dishearten  and  demoralize 
diem.  If  a  detachment  had  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port them,  the  French  cavalry  must  have  been 
routed  at  Wertingen;  but  the  French  always  had 
such  reinforcements  to  throw  into  action  at  the  op- 
portune moment,  and  the  Austrians,  whatever 
might  be  the  strength  of  their  army,  never,  or 
most  rarely,  had  anything  of  the  kind.  This  was 
on  the  10th  of  October.  A  day  or  two  after,  Soult 
surprised  and  captured  an  entire  Austrian  division 
at  Memmingen ;  Dupont  repelled  an  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand;  and  Ney 
routed  that  archduke  at  Elchingen  and  at  the 
bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Guutzburg,  taking 
from  the  archduke  most  of  his  guns  and  nearly 
3000  men.  If,  instead  of  attacking  by  divisions, 
Mack  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Ulm,  he 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  have  burst  through 
the  ring  which  Bonaparte  was  drawing  round  him, 
have  re-established  his  communications  with  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  now  descending  from 
the  Tyrol  by  forced  marches,  have  thrown  himself 
between  the  French  and  Vienna,  and  have  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
now  in  full  march  for  Moravia;  or,  if  unable  to 
maintain  himself  in  front  of  Vienna,  he  might  have 
crossed  the  Danube  below  that  city,  and  have  gone 
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into  Moravia  to  meet  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Russians;  and  in  this  case  a  battle  might  have 
been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Austerlitz,  with  a  very 
different  force,  and  under  far  better  auspices  than 
subsequently  attended  the  terrible  conflict  on  those 
plains.  But  Mack  was  betrayed  by  others  even 
more  than  he  was  duped  by  his  own  egregious 
folly :  Schulmeister,  a  German  spy  in  the  pay  of 
Foucht^,  was  "  the  tempting  demon"  of  the  Austrian 
staff;  he  glided  through  the  postern  gates  of  Ulm 
more  than  once  during  the  approach  of  the  French ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  lying  information  he  gave 
to  some,  and  the  money  he  distributed  to  others, 
conduced  more  than  anything  to  Mack's  blindness 
and  final  catastrophe.  After  the  affair  of  Guntz- 
burg  there  was  scarcely  any  more  fighting,  but  a 
system  of  capitulations  was  commenced,  and  de- 
tached masses  of  troops  surrendered  to  the  French 
without  firing  a  musket.  In  every  case  the  men 
were  sent  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the 
officers,  after  being  treated  with  an  affectation  of 
kindness,  were  liberated  upon  their  parole  not  to 
serve  again  during  this  war.  Within  twelve  days 
afler  Bonaparte  had  crossed  the  Rhine  Mack's 
doom  was  sealed — he  was  shut  up  in  Ulm,  as  old 
Marshal  Wurmser  had  been  in  Mantua,  without  a 
hope  or  a  possibility  of  being  relieved.  Ulm,  how- 
ever, was  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  and  some- 
thing might  be  expected  from  Mack's  despair  :  if 
bread  and  other  provisions  were  rather  scanty,  there 
were  3000  or  more  horses  in  the  place,  and  brave 
men  would  have  done  what  Mack  once  talked  of  do- 
ing— they  would  have  killed  and  eaten  their  horses 
before  they  capitulated.  Even  a  siege  of  short  dura- 
tion would  have  been  fatal  to  Bonaparte,  for  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to 
such  operations,  and  he  would  soon  have  had  the 
Russians  upon  his  rear,  and  the  united  armies  of 
the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  upon  his  flank. 
To  take  such  a  place  with  such  an  immense 
garrison  in  it  by  storm,  must  have  cost  him  some 
Siousands  of  men:  the  desperate  attempt  too 
might  have  failed ;  and  then  would  have  followed 
discouragement  and  confusion.  It  might  have 
been  that  Mack's  very  blunder  should  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  coalition  better  than  the  best  gene- 
ralship ;  but  for  this  chance  a  hero  would  have  been 
required,  and  Mack's  courage  appears  to  have  been 
upon  a  par  with  his  military  genius.  Bonaparte 
certainly  expected  some  desperate  conflict,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  force,  so  well 
placed,  would  surrender  without  fighting.  He  de- 
livered one  of  his  stirring  addresses  to  Uie  French 
soldiers,  calling  upon  them  to  avenge  themselves 
at  Ulm  for  the  loss  of  the  plunder  of  London,  of 
which  (so  he  told  them)  they  would  have  been  in 
possession  before  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
new,  and  by  the  French  unprovoked,  continental 
war.  But  when  he  had  dispatched  the  Count  de 
Segur  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation  to  Mack,  or  when  that  alert,  sagacious, 
and  quick-sighted  envoy  had  returned  to  head- 
quarters, every  apprehension  of  a  protracted  re- 


sistance, or  of  a  desperate  conflict,  vanished ;  and 
Bonaparte  saw  that  Ulm  and  all  in  it  would  be  his 
without  risking  the  life  of  a  man,  or  burning  one 
cartridge  more.  Mack  blabbed  and  babbit  to 
Segur  like  an  old  woman,  betraying  his  imbecility, 
his  timidity,  his  hopelessness,  his  total  want  of  the 
heart  and  energy  of  a  man.  The  Frenchman  pro- 
posed^ that  he  should  capitulate  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  unless  the  Russians  should  appear  to  relieve 
him :  Mack  asked  for  eight  days,  teUing  Segur  that 
he  really  had  provisions  for  ten  days.  Bonaparte 
sent  Segur  back  again,  and  ordered  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  to  accompany  him.  Mack  admitted  both  the 
civilian  and  the  French  general  into  Ulm,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  the  precautions  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  un-bandaged,  quick,  and  practised 
eyes  of  Berthier  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no 
preparation  for,  or  intention  of,  fighting ;  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  infected  his  officers  and 
men  with  his  own  dastardliness.  Segur  now  told 
Mack  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  graciously 
grant  him  the  eight  days  he  asked  him ;  but  that 
they  must  date  from  two  days  back,  or  from  the 
time  that  the  French  took  up  positions  in  front  of 
Ulm.  Mack,  however,  struggled  hard  for  the  eight 
days ;  and  at  last  an  agreement  was  signed  t^at 
there  should  be  an  armistice  until  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober at  midnight ;  and  that  if,  during  this  inter- 
val, an  Austrian  or  Russian  army  should  appear 
to  raise  the  blockade,  the  army  at  Ulm  should 
have  liberty  to  join  it,  with  arms  and  baggage:  this 
was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October; 
and  the  time  stipulated  would  have  been  in  va- 
rious ways  advantageous  to  the  allies,  even  though 
no  fresh  force  should  arrive.  But  on  the  19th 
Mack  rode  out  of  Ulm,  and  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Bonaparte  in  the  ancient  abbey  of  Elchin- 
gen. .  All  that  passed  at  that  interview  is  not  likely 
to  be  ever  known  ;  but  the  result  was  that  Mack 
consented  to  a  revision  of  the  terms  which  had 
been  granted  on  the  l7th,  and  signed  a  second 
capitulation,  wherein  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Ulm, 
and  give  up  his  army  and  everything  in  the  town 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  20th  of  October.  In 
coming  out  of  Bonaparte's  apartment  in  the  abbey, 
Segur  heard  Mack  say,  "  It  is  cruel  to  be  thua 
dishonoured  before  so  many  brave  officers.  I 
have,  however,  in  my  pocket  my  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, and  signed,  wherein  I  objected  to  the  scattering 
of  my  army :  but  I  never  really  commanded  that 
army;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  there !"  This 
throwing  the  blame  upon  another  was  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  a  termination  quite  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  whole  affair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Austrians  came 
out  of  Ulm,  and  defiled  before  Bonaparte :  the  in- 
fantry then  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  back  of 
the  ditch ;  the  cavalry  dismounted,  and  delivered 
up  their  arms  and  their  horses  to  some  of  the 
French  cavalry  who  had  lost  their  own  horses  in 
the  campaign.  The  poor  Austrians,  in  the  act  of 
surrendering  their  arms,  shouted.  Long  live  the 
Emperor  Francis !     Mack,  who  was  there,  replied 
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to  some  French  officers,  who  addressed  him  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was,  "  Messieurs,  you  see 
before  you  the  unhappy  Mack — vous  voyez  devant 
vous  le  malheureux  Mack,^^  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  humming  an  opera  air,  as  was  his  wont  in 
his  moments  of  extasy  and  triumph,  said  to  some 
of  the  Austrian  generals,  **  Messieurs,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  for  brave  men  like  you  to  be  the  victims 
of  a  cabinet  which  dreams  but  of  insensate  projects, 
and  makes  a  traffic  of  your  services  to  England 
and  Russia.  It  was  iniquitous  to  think  of  seizing 
me  by  the  throat  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
it  was  betraying  you,  your  country,  all  civilized 
Europe,  to  bring  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Rus- 
sia to  meddle  in  our  quarrels.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing me  without  motive,  your  Aulic  Council  ought 
to  ally  itself  with  me,  in  order  to  drive  back  the 
Russian  army.  This  alliance  of  your  cabinet  with 
Russia  is  a  thing  monstrous  in  history !  .... 
Your  master,  the  emperor,  is  waging  an  unjust  war 
with  me.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  know 
why  I  am  fighting,  or  what  they  would  have  of 
me.  My  resources  are  not  limited  to  this  single 
army : — even  if  they  were,  this  army  and  I  would 


go  a  long  way  yet !  But  I  will  appeal  to  the  re- 
port of  your  own  prisoners,  who  are  going  to  be 
marched  through  France,  and  who  will  see  what  a 
spirit  animates  my  people,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness they  will  rush  to  my  banner.  This  is  but  the 
vanguard  of  my  nation  !  At  a  word  200,000  men 
will  wilhngly  and  joyfully  rush  to  join  me,  and  in 
six  weeks  they  will  be  good  soldiers ;  whereas  your 
recruits  will  march  only  upon  compulsion  ;  and  it 
will  require  years  to  make  soldiers  of  them !  I 
will  still  give  a  bit  of  advice  to  my  brother  the 
Emperor  of  Germany — let  him  hasten  to  make 
peace !  This  is  a  moment  for  him  to  recollect  that 
all  empires  have  an  end  I  The  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  dynasty  ought  to  terrify  him. 
I  want  nothing  on  the  Continent: — ships,  colo- 
nies, commerce,  these  are  what  I  want,  and  these 
will  be  as  advantageous  to  you  as  to  me !  " 

A  very  few  days  after  this  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  annihilation  of  his  fleets  at  Trafalgar, 
which  happened  on  the  21st  of  October,  on  the 
very  day  after  Mack's  surrender.  It  clouded  his 
triumph,  and  for  a  time  depressed  his  spirits.  He 
peevishly  remarked,  "  I  cannot  be  everywhere ! " 
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But  his  presence  at  Trafalgar,  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  would  have  been  much  more  useless  than 
that  of  Nelson  on  horseback  would  have  been  in 
this  campaign  on  the  Danube.  Great  sea-battles 
are  not  to  be  won  by  soldiers.  Bonaparte  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  sea  afiairs ;  and  his  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  brave  man, 
had  done  all  that  mqrtal  man  could  do  when  con- 
tending with  Nelson.  Yet  he  spitefully  censured 
Villeneuve's  conduct,  and  easilv  made  the  French 
believe  that,  if  he  could  only  nave  been  with  the 
combined  fleets,  Nelson  would  have  been  beaten, 
and  the  way  opened  to  the  invasion  of  England. 

Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of 
the  troops  which  Mack  delivered  up  at  Ulm. 
Segur  says  that  Mack  told  him  he  had  24,000 
fighting  men,  and  3000  sick  and  wounded ;  but 
S^ur  adds  that  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the 
Austrians  that  surrendered  amounted  to  33,000. 
Other  accounts  give  25,000,  28,000,  and  30,000  ; 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  number  far  exceeded 
20,000.  There  were,  besides,  immense  trains  of 
artillery,  a  dep6t  of  arms  and  military  stores,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  gunpowder^  ^^^^S^y  &c. 
&c.,  which  all  became  the  easy  prey  of  the  con- 
queror. All  the  officers  were  liberated  on  parole ; 
but  the  men  and  the  captured  standards  were  all 
sent  into  France.  Including  the,  scattered  detach- 
ments which  had  capitulated  on  other  points,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  Austrians  were  carried  across  the 
Rhine  before  the  campaign  was  a  month  oM.  In 
dismissing  the  Austrian  officers,  who  were  not  na- 
turally disposed  to  look  with  a  very  friendly  eye 
on  the  Russians,  Bonaparte  dwelt  again  on  the  evil 
consequences  which  must  attend  the  alliance  of 
Austria  with  Greorge  III.  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  he  again  spoke  of  his  own  earnest  desire  to 
have  peace  with  the  Emperor  Francis ;  and  he 
bade  them  observe  that  he  was  constantly  followed 
by  his  chief  diplomatist  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  ready  at  every 
moment  to  open  conferences,  and  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  a  treaty.  These  artful  addresses  made 
a  considerable  impression;  and  the  notion  was 
rapidly  communicated  by  these  returning  officers, 
that  liberal  terms  would  be  granted  to  Austria,  and 
that  the  wrath  of  Bonaparte  was  directed  solely 
against  Russia  and  England.* 

Having  re-instated  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  in  Munich  his  capital,  Bonaparte,  in  pro- 
clamations, bulletins,  and  Moniteur  articles, 
called  upon  the  world  to  notice  his  unvarying  re- 
spect for  treaties  and  for  the  law  of  nations,  his 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  his  disinterested 
attachment  to  his  Bavarian  ally,  on  whose  account 
alone  he  had  undertaken  this  war.  At  the  end  of 
October  he  quitted  Munich  to  advance  upon 
Vienna ;  but  his  aide-de-camp,  Duroc,  brought  in- 
telligence from  Berlin  of  a  very  disquieting  na- 
ture; and  that  cabinet  now  seemed  really  to 
threaten  to  join  the  coalition,  and  throw  its  fine 

*  The  St.  Helena  Memoires— SaTory  (Due  de  Hovigo),  Memoiree— 
Boarrieone— Rapp. 


army  on  the  French  left  flank  and  rear.  Never- 
theless he  marched  forward,  having  in  his  rear  the 
fresh  division  of  Augereau,  who  had  advanced  from 
France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  a  force 
altogether  unequal  to  have  contended  with  the 
Prussian  army,  if  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  given 
that  army  fighting  orders.  Ney  manoeuvred  upon 
Bonaparte's  right,  and  was  ready  to  repel  any 
descent  which  might  be  made  from  the  Tyrol ;  and 
Murat  was  on  his  left,  watching  the  motions  of  an 
Austrian  division  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who,  indignantly  refusing  to  join  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm,  had  gallantly  cut  their  way  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  there  united  themselves  with  the  army 
of  reserve  stationed  in  that  kingdom,  and  with 
fragments  of  detachments  and  of  regiments  who, 
like  themselves,  had  escaped  from  the  mortal  circle 
of  the  French.  Full  in  his  front  Bonaparte  found 
a  mixed  army  of  Russians  and  Austrians,  who  had 
been  pressing  forward  to  relieve  Mack,  but  who 
now  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  rd;reat  behind 
Vienna  and  the  Danube  into  Moravia,  where  the 
main  army  of  the  Russians  was  collected  with 
their  young  emperor  at  their  head.  But,  though 
through  the  great  inferiority  of  their  number  this 
retreat  was  imperative,  the  allied  forces  retired 
fighting ;  the  presumptuousness  of  the  French  van 
met  with  several  sanguinary  checks,  and  the  grand 
army  discovered  that  the  Russian  linfantry  was  an 
enemy  far  more  terrible  than  any  they  had  recently 
contended  with.*  As  the  French  approached 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  family  fled 
from  it  into  Moravia,  leaving  strict  but  scarcely 
necessary  orders  to  the  Viennese  not  to  bring 
down  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  city  by  at- 
tempting to  defend  it.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember that  Francis  took  his  departure  from  his 
capital;  and  late  on  the  evening  of  that  day  his 
envoy.  Count  Giulay,  reached  Bonaparte's  head- 
quarters then  established  at  Jjintz,  on  the  Danube, 
and  only  four  or  five  days'  march  from  Vienna,  to 
propose  an  armistice  as  the  prelude  to  a  general 
negotiation  for  peace.  Although  now  more  seri- 
ously alarmed  than  ever  at  the  countenance  Prussia 
was  assuming,  the  conqueror  refused  to  listen  to 
any  "proposals,  unless  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  were 
given  up  to  him,  and  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
England  instantly  broken.  "  Separate  youwelvcs 
from  the  Russians,"  said  he, ''  and  all  will  go  well. 
I  want  nothing  better  than  a  good  treaty  of  peace, 
although  I  am  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.  I 
have  delivered  Bavaria  in  execution  of  my  engage- 
ments ;  and  I  would  now  deliver  Austria  from  the 
Russians,  who  are  occupying  your  country  like 
conquerors."  Disheartened  as  was  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  and  anxious  as  was  the  emperor  to  pre- 
serve his  beloved  subjects  of  his  hereditary  states 

•  Bonaparte  was  exceedingly  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  bis  bro- 
ther-in-law Marat,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  the  van,  and  floarishinff 
away  with  his  cavalrv.  without  due  attention  to  the  infantnr  behind 
him,  or  to  the  other  d'ivisions  of  the  army.  •*  That  Murat.*  said  he, 
"  Is  ruBhins  on  lilce  a  blind  man  1  He  ynW  get  us  ittto  a  serape.  He 
is  leaTing  the  columns  of  Mortier  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Other  co> 
lumns  may  be  crushed.  Bcrlhier,  give  him  orders  to  stop  I  These 
Rnasians  are  devils."    Mortier  wu  in  fact  all  but  sacrifioed. 
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from  the  woes  of  war  and  a  military  occupation, 
Count  Giulay  refused  to  accept  these  hard  condi- 
tions :  he  drove  back  to  his  master ;  and  on  the 
following  rooming  the  heads  of  Bonaparte's  co- 
lumns were  all  put  into  motion,  and  pointed  towards 
Vienna.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  French 
took  undisputed  and  quiet  possession  of  that  proud 
capital,  which  had  stood  in  former  ages  so  many 
sieges,  and  which  had  seen  the  Moslem  conquerors 
twice  retreat  from  before  its  walls.  There  had 
been  an  abundance  of  time  to  allow  of  the  removing 
of  all  such  things;  the  grand  united  army  in 
Moravia  was  very  badly  provided ;  the  Russians 
were  in  want  of  almost  everything ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian managers  of  these'  matters  appear  to  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  their  military  stores,  arms, 
clothing,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  their  ene- 
mies than  to  send  them  to  their  friends,  for  the 
French  found  in  the  magazines  of  Vienna  and  its 
suburbs  an  immense  quantity  of  all  these  things. 
Bonaparte  gave  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  whose  troops  were  fighting  under  his 
banner,  and  whose  un-uerman  heart  was  triumph- 
ing in  the  calamity  and  humiliation  of  Austria. 
The  new  Emperor  of  the  French  took  up  his  abode 
in  Schonbrunn,  the  splendid  palace  of  the  far-de- 
scended Emperor  Francis;  he  appointed  one  of 
his  generals  governor  of  Vienna ;  and  conducted 
himself  in  all  things  like  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try.    And  80  spiritless  were    the  burghers  of 


Vienna,  that  they  looked  on  with  a  quiet  find  ap- 
parently not  unpleased  astonishment ;  and  lived  in 
a  very  neighbourly  manner  with  the  French 
officers  and  troops.  Many  times  the  report  was 
confidently  spread  that  peace  bad  been  concluded 
between  Napoleon  and  Francis;  and  this,  con- 
nected with  other  occurrences  and  indications,  was 
likely  to  damp  the  spirit  and  embarrass  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Russians,  who  had  marched  so  far  only 
to  meet  a  beaten,  disheartened,  unsteady  ally. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Charles,  after 
fighting  some  desperate  battles  on  the  Adige,  at 
Caldiero,  and  other  points,  had  been  driven  out  of 
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Italy  by  the  superior  forces  of  Marshal  Massena ; 
one  of  his  blundering  or  traitorous  generals  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  had  then 
surrendered  with  5000  men,  and  without  firing  a 
shot ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  archduke 
had  commenced  his  retreat  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Carinthia,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
himself  into  Hungary.  He  was  hard  pressed  in 
the  rear  by  Massena ;  but  he  kept  his  army  in 
admirable  order,  checked  and  severely  punished 
his  pursuers,  and  reached  Laybach,  and  there 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  brother  the  Archduke 
John,  whom  Ney  was  driving  out  of  the  Tyrol. 
After  some  hard  fighting  and  rapid  and  brilliant 
movements,  the  Archduke  John  formed  the  junc- 
tion; but  several  Austrian  detachments  which 
had  been  left  on  insulated  positions  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol 
or  its  passes,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy, 
were  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
French.  The  united  armies  of  the  two  brothers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  volunteers  from  the 
Tyrol,  from  Croatia,  and  those  other  mountainous 
regions  which  lie  between  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which  had  so 
long  supplied  the  Austrian  army  with  the  finest 
light  troops  in  the  world.*  The  two  archdukes, 
moreover,  were  in  communication  with  Hungary, 
where  a  brave  and  warlike  population  was  flying  to 
arms.  On  the  other  side  Massena  established  him- 
self at  Clagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  and 
there  came  into  direct  communication  with  the 
grand  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  But 
Massena  had  been  compelled  to  leave  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  forces  behind  him  to  secure  Upper 
Italy,  and  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  annoy  the 
Archdukes  Charles  and  John,  or  to  give  any  weighty 
co-operation  to  Bonaparte. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  had  dispatched  Count 
Haugwitz  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  Bonaparte ; 
but  they  had  given  him  instructioHs  to  loiter  on  the 
road  to  wait  events,  and  to  do  nothing  that  should 
commit  Prussia  until  it  was  seen  more  clearly  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  battle  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  two 
allied  emperors.  In  their  calculation  of  chances 
the  shuffling  statesmen  of  Berlin  appear  to  have 
fancied  that  crossing  the  Danube,  and  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Moravia,  and  into  the  very  midst 
of  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Croatians,  all  in 
arms,  would  be  fatal  to  Bonaparte,  and  finish  this 
war,  and  his  astonishing  career,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  Tired  of 
waiting  for  the  tardy  Haugwitz,  and  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  Bonaparte  dashed  across  the 
Danube  on  the  22nd  of  November  and  established 
the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mo- 
ravia. He  next  pushed  boldly  forward  to  the 
very  centre  of  that  country,  and  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Brunn,  its  little  capital.  The  Em- 
perors Francis  and  Alexander  retreated  before  him 
as  far  as  Olmutz,  nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity 
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of  Moravia;  but  this  retrograde  movement 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  readier  junc- 
tion with  a  fresh  Russian  division  which  had  en- 
tered the  province  under  the  command  of  General 
Buxhowden.  When  this  junction  was  effected  the 
army  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  80,000  men  ; 
but  unhappily  most  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  it 
were  either  men  discouraged  and  militarily  demo- 
ralized, or  raw  levies.  The  slow-moving  Haug- 
witz now  presented  himself  in  Bonaparte's  camp 
with  the  offer  of  his  master's  mediation,  but  with 
the  [alternative  of  a  declaration  of  war  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussian  army  if  the  mediation 
should  be  refused.  But  the  cunning  Corsican 
well  knew  the  miserable  vacillations  and  tempor- 
isings  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  the  character 
of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with — and  a  character 
more  base  and  depraved  than  that  of  Count  Haug- 
witz could  not  easily  have  been  found,  even  at  this 
base  period.  He  had  written  before  this  to  Talley- 
rand ;  *'  I  know  that  this  mission  of  M.  de  Haug- 
witz has  a  double  face.  Peace  or  war  with  Prussia 
will  depend  on  the  battle  I  am  going  to  fight  If 
I  am  beaten,  Prussia  will  declare  against  me,  and 
reveal  the  treaty  which  already  binds  her  to  Eng- 
land and  Russia ; — ccla  va  sans  dire ;  but  if  I 
conquer? — ^Ah!  then  we  shall  see  Prussia  very 
humbly  at  my  feet,  and  M.  de  Haugwitz  will  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  court ! 

Only  keep  de  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  till  the 

battle  is  fought."  But,  as  the  count  had  persisted 
and  ventured,  among  hostile  columns  and  squa- 
drons, into  Moravia,  Bonaparte  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  return  forthwith  to 
Vienna  and  wait.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  our  out- 
posts are  engaged ;  it  is  a  prelude  to  the  battle  that 
I  am  about  to  fight  Say  nothing  to  me  at  present 
Return  quietly  to  Vienna,  and  wait  the  events  of 
the  war."  Haugwitz,  as  Bonaparte  said,  was  no 
novice :  he  went  back  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
there  amused  himself  while  waiting  the  result  of  a 
general  battle.  The  inevitable  consequence  and 
the  proper  punishment  of  this  contemptible  con- 
duct of  Prussia  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 805,  was  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  in  October,  1806,  which  reduced 
the  Prussian  monarchy  to  a  condition  infinitely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  Austria.  Talleyrand 
and  his  corps  diplomatique  at  Vienna  laboured 
very  ingeniously  to  create  doubts  and  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  allies,  and  to  aggravate  the  anti- 
pathies which  really  existed  between  the  Austrians 
and  Russians.  Talleyrand's  mot  was:  ^  Let  us 
deliver  Europe  from  the  barbarians,  or  let  us  keep 
the  Russians  within  the  limits  of  their  old  territo* 
ries :"  and  he  held  out  to  Austria  the  hope  of  ag- 
grandizing her  at  the  expense  of  that  ancient  ally 
of  France,  the  Ottoman  empire, — of  putting  Aus- 
tria in  possession  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  of  all  the  countries  on  the 
lower  Danube  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  There 
had  always  been  a  strong  French  party  in  Vienna, 
and  these  men  were  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  the 
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fanciful  perspectiTe ;  and  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon in  the  sakm  and  coteries  than  to  hear  praises 
and  laudations  of  the  French  conquerors,  coupled 
with  sneers  and  reproaches  against  the  Russian 
allies. 

On  the  other  hand  Bonaparte  dispatched 
Sarary  to  endeavour  to  cajole  the  young  czar,  and, 
failing  in  that,  to  spy  out  what  he  could  in  the 
condition  and  disposition  of  the  Russian  army, 
which  evidently  caused  him  more  serious  thoughts 
than  any  enemy  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tended. He  gave  Savary  an  autograph  letter, 
signed  Napoleon,  in  which  he  expressed  how  am- 
bitious he  was  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  According  to  Savary's 
own  account  he  made  very  good  use  of  his  eyes  in 
traversing  the  Russian  bivouacs,  and  was  very 
graciously  received  by  the  czar,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  follow  the  same  poli- 
tical system  as  his  father  the  Emperor  Paul ;  that 
he  had  only  abandoned  that  system  because  France 
had  shaken  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  but  that 
now  he  could  on  no  account  abandon  his  unfor- 
tunate ally  the  Emperor  Francis.  Savary  protested 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  his  master,  was  very 
desirous  of  peace,  was  not  im  implacable  enemy  to 
Austria,  and  that  this  was  demonstrated  by  the 
terms  he  had  already  offered  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Alexander  said  mildly  that  these  terms 
were  too  hard,  that  such  conditions  were  not  to 
be  accepted,  that  he  was  sorry  the  want  of  modera- 
tion in  Savary's  master  would  oblige  him  to  order 
the  Russian  troops  to  do  their  duty.  He  gave 
Savary  a  letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte  not  as  em- 
peror and  king,  but  as  **  Chief  of  the  French 
Government.''  This  imperial  epistle  signified  no- 
thing ;  but  there  was  a  deal  of  meaning  and  of 
use  in  the  information  brought  back  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  from  the  Russian 
camp,  which  he  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  traverse  at  all  But  Savary  was  even  allowed 
to  return  thither  and  to  make  still  better  use  of  his 
eyes  and  ears.  Nature  had  made  the  man  for  a 
spy,  and  habit  and  long  practice  had  perfected 
mm  in  the  art.  This  time  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
verbal  message  requesting  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  consent  to  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  all  differences  might 
be  arrai^ed  with  so  much  ease.  But  Alexander 
was  found  to  be  firmer  than  ever  in  his  resolution 
not  to  separate  himself  from  his  unfortunate  ally. 
He  refused  the  interview,  but  he  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  to  Bona- 
parte's head-quarters  with  an  offer  to  treat  upon 
the  following  conditions :  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  the  evacu- 
ation of  Naples,  and  indemnity  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Lun^ville — conditions  which  Bonaparte 
rejected  with  scorn  and  anger. 

As  Bonaparte  was  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  his  own  frontiers  and  resources,  as  warlike 
populations  were  beginning  to  rise  en  masse  all 
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round  him,  as  a  few  weeks  would  have  brought 
thousands  of  jagers  from  Bohemia  and  Croatia, 
and  thousands  of  horse  from  Hungary,  it  behoved 
the  allied  emperors  to  avoid  a  geiieral  action ;  and 
this  they  probably  would  have  done  but  for  the 
very  significant  f&ct  that  the  Russians,  whose  com- 
missariat has  ever  been  the  most  thievish  in  the 
world,  were  already  in  a  half-famished  state.  That 
which  would  have  produced  a  plenty  in  the  Russian 
camp  had  been  left  in  Vienna  for  the  French; 
Moravia  was  but  a  poor  and  hungry  country ; — 
they  must  therefore  move  forward,  were  it  only  for 
rations  and  quarters.  And,  quitting  their  strong 
positions  at  Olmutz  and  their  entrenchments,  be- 
hind which  the  French  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  them,  the  Russians  and  their  spiritless 
allies  advanced  upon  Brunn.  Bonaparte  retreated 
to  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  had  very  at- 
tentively surveyed  several  days  before,  aud  which 
he  had  found  to  be  the  best  battle-field  in  those 
parts.  The  encounters  which  had  taken  place  had 
given  the  French  soldiers  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
the  Russian  infantry.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  tell  them  that  the  Russians  were  a  set  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians;  it  was  better  to  pique  the 
susceptible  French  pride :  and  therefore  Bonaparte 
told  his  army  that  ^'  they  were  now  going  to  meet 
a  new  enemy  who  had  been  brought  from  the  ends 
of  the  world  by  the  gold  of  England ;"  that ''  this 
contest  was  of  much  importance  to  the  honour  of 
the  French  infantry  ;  that  the  question  must  now 
finally  be  settled  whether  the  French  infantry  were 
the  first,  or  the  second,  in  Europe." 

Marshal  Kutusoff,  who  was  the  real  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  began  his  movements 
for  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December. 
The  movements  were  beautifully  executed,  with 
order  and  precision ;  but  the  exercised  eye  of  Bona- 
parte saw  that,  in  order  to  execute  his  plan  of  turn- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Kutusoff  would 
extend  his  lines  too  much ;  that  there  were  a  great 
many  recruits,  particularly  among  the  Austrians ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  By  to-morrow 
evening  that  army  is  mine  1"  The  day  was  passed 
in  active  preparation,  in  disposing  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  the  tremendous  trains  of  artil- 
lery which  the  French  had  dragged  with  them; 
and  the  night,  for  Bonaparte,  was  one  of  intense 
anxiety.  He  went  from  bivouac  to  bivouac— the 
night  being  bitterly  cold  and  stormy — conversing 
familiarly  with  his  soldiers,  and  uttering  short  and 
easily  retained  sentences  to  keep  up  their  courage 
and  serve  as  rallying  words.  Then;  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  he  snatched  a  half-hour's  sleep  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  bivouac  fires.  On  the  morrow  morning- 
it  was  the  first  anniversary  of  his  imperial  corona- 
tion in  Notre  Dame — he  was  on  horseback  long 
before  daylight.  Thick  fogs  and  mist  hung  over 
the  plain  and  the  neighbouring  heights  on  which 
the  allies  were  encamped  :  the  sun  could  scarcely 
break  through  the  vapoury  and  cold  obscurity ;  but 
at  last  it  appeared,  red  and  lurid,  like  a  globe 
dipped  in  blood.    Then  Bonaparte  galloped  along 
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tiie  line  shontisg,  *'  Soldiers,  we  must  finish  this 
campaign  with  a  thunderbolt!"  and  the  soldiers 
waved  their  caps  in  the  air  and  shouted,  Vive 
Fempereur  !  vive  le  jour  de  sa  fete  !  It  was  time 
to  be  moving  and  doing,  for  the  artillery  of  the 
atties  was  heard  thundering  on  the  French  right. 
To  give  any  details  of  the  general  action  which 
immediately  ensued  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  spare.  The  fatal  result  fully  corresponded 
with  Bonaparte's  calculation.  Kutusoffs  line,  too 
far  extended,  was  broken  through  by  a  concen* 
trated  attack  made  by  Marshals  Soult,  Lannes,  and 
Murat,  with  all  the  French  cavalry ;  the  Russian 
divisions  were  separated;  the  Austrian  recruits 
fought  without  enei^  or  intelligence ;  and,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  Russian 
guards,  the  allied  army  was  routed  in  detail,  and 
pushed  off  the  field.  Its  loss  was  tremendous; 
thousands  were  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the 
rear  of  their  position,  the  ice,  though  thick,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  weight. 
Entire  lines  of  Russian  infantry  were  mowed  down 
by  the  numerous  French  artillery ;  but  other  lines 
sprung  up  to  supply  their  places,  and  the  best  part 
of  Kutusoff's  army  retired  in  admirable  order,  be- 
ing covered  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  who,  with  their 
irregular  charges  and  their  long  lances,  repeatedly 
drove  back  Murat's  regular  cavalry.  By  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  victory  of  the  French 
was  decided ;  but  it  was  near  midnight  ere  the  Rus- 
sians entirely  left  the  field  ;  and  then  they  marched 
off  with  such  a  countenance  that  the  French  did  not 
dare  to  follow  them.  In  the  course  of  the  morning, 
once  at  least,  Soult  was  in  the  greatest  danger; 
Kutusoff  nearly  succeeded  in  re-uniting  his  divi- 
sions ;  and  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thread :  but  a  charge  made  by  all  the  cavalry 
of  his  guard,  and  then  a  terribly  sustained  fire  of 
grape-shot  on  the  Russian  squares,  turned  the  scale, 
and  allowed  him  to  hum  his  opera  air — ^"  Ak  comme 
il  y  viendra .'"  The  two  armies  which  engaged  were 
nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  the  French  had  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  artillery,  both  as  to  number  and 
quality ;  and  it  was  on  the  employment  of  that 
arm  that  they  principally  relied  for  their  victory. 
The  Russian  infantry  made  a  great  use  of  the 
bayonet :  most  of  the  French  that  were  wounded 
were  wounded  by  that  weapon,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  those  wounds  proved  mortal.  In  the  lying 
bulletin  and  Moniteur,  the  French  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  reduced  to  about  2500  men  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  5000.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  or,  as  the  French 
soldiers  called  it,  the  battle  of  the  Three  Emperors. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  conqueror 
issued  one  of  his  proclamations  or  addresses  to 
his  troops,  in  which,  as  usual,  truth  gave  way 
to  rhetoric,  and  figures  were  exaggerated  ad  libi- 
tum. "  Soldiers  of  the  grand  army  !'*  said  the 
proclamation,  ''before  this  day  be  plunged  into 
the  sea  of  eternity,  your  emperor  ought  to  speak 
with  you,  and  express  his  satis^aiction  to  all  those 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  fight  in  this  me- 


morable battle.  Soldiers!  you  are  the  first  war- 
riors of  the  world !  The  memory  of  this  day, 
and  of  your  exploits,  will  be  eternal.  'Yes,  so 
long  as  history  and  the  world  shall  exist,  it  will  be 
repeated,  after  millions  of  centuries,  that,  in  the 
plains  of  Austerlitz,  an  army  bought  by  the  gold 
of  England,  a  Russian  army  of  76,000  men,  has 
been  destroyed  by  you.  The  miserable  remains 
of  that  army,  in  which  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
a  despicable  nation  had  placed  its  last  hope, 
are  in  flight,  and  are  going  to  announce  to  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  north  what  French- 
men can  do ;  to  announce  to  them  that  you  who, 
after  destroying  the  Austrian  army  near  XJlm,  have 
said  at  Vienna,  TkcU  army  is  no  more  /  will  tell 
them  also  at  Petersburgh,  The  Emperor  Alexander 
hcu  no  longer  an  army  !  Soldiers  of  the  grand 
army !  it  is  not  yet  four  months  since  your  emperor 
said  to  you  at  Boulognct '  We  are  going  to  march  to 
annihilate  a  coalition  plotted  by  the  gold  and  in- 
trigues of  England ;'  and  now  the  result  is  the  de- 
struction of  300,000  men  in  the  campaign  of  Ulm, 
and  of  the  forces  of  two  great  monarchs,  &c.  &c." 
As  the  French  could  never  have  enough  of  this 
sort  of  declamation,  another  address  was  issued 
on  the  morrow  morning.  "  Soldiers,"  it  said,  "  I 
am  satisfied  with  you ;  you  have  decorated  your 
eagles  with  an  immortal  glory !  An  army  of  100,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four  days,  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed ;  what  escaped  from  your  steel 
has  been  drowned  in  the  lakes.  Forty  flags,  the 
standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  120 
pieces  of  cannon,  20  generals,  more  than  30,000 
prisoners,  are  the  result  of  the  day  for  ever  me- 
morable. That  boasted  Russian  infantry,  though 
superior  in  number,  could  not  stand  your  shock ; 
and  henceforward  you  have  no  rivals  to  be  jealous 
of.  Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has 
been  conquered  and  dissolved."  ....  On  the 
same  day,  and  from  the  battle  field  still  strewed 
with  the  dead,  Bonaparte  dictated  and  signed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  France, 
commanding  them  to  sing  Te  Dewn  for  the  glori- 
ous successes  he  had  obtained,  and  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  a  visible  proof  of  the  fiivour  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God.  The  exaggeration  em- 
ployed was  altogether  monstrous ;  but  the  French 
soldiers  were  not  the  men  that  would  critically  ex- 
amine facts  and  figures ;  and  it  was  rolling,  roaring 
bulletins  in  this  style  that  Fouch^  wanted  to  en- 
chant the  Parisians,  and  keep  the  French  at  home 
quiet  According  to  General  Kutusoff 's  ofiieial 
account,  his  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  did  not 
exceed  12,000  men ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Russians  had  retired  in  perfect  order, 
in  solid  bronze-like  masses,  and  that  the  French 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  follow  them.  The  co- 
alition was  not  destroyed  by  this  battle — the  case 
of  the  allies  could  have  been  hopeless  only  to 
cowards.  General  Benningsen  was  on  his  way 
from  the  Russian  frontier  with  another  corps 
d^armee;  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  were 
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go  near  that  eight  or  ten  days  of  forced  marchea, 
and  by  a  route  where  none  could  Btop  them,  would 
have  brought  them  with  their  united  forces  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Moravia,  and    on  Bonaparte's 
flank  :  on  one  side  of  Moravia,  Bohemia  had  not 
been  touched,  and  was  full  of  loyalty  and  spirit ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  it  the  brave  Hungarians, 
who  had  succoured  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress — driven  from 
her  capital  by  the  generals  of  Louis  XV.,  and  by 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — she  presented 
herself  to  them  in  her  widow's  weeds,  and  with 
her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  implored  their 
help,  having  no  help  or  hope  but  in  God  and  them, 
were  as  ready  now  as  then  to  swear  to  die  for 
their  sovereign,  and  as  sure  to  keep  their  oath. 
That  nation  was  rude,  but  heroic  ;  serious,  melan- 
choly, determined,  and  emmently  patriotic  or  na- 
tional. The  Hungarians  could  not,  like  the  burghers 
of  Vienna,  and  the  unimpassioned  boors  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,    see  without  excitement  and 
without  agony  the  march  of  foreign  armies  over 
their  native  plains  and  hills.     Though  coarser  in 
their  exterior,  they  were  a  people  of  finer  imagina- 
tion; they  were  a  people  of  traditions  and  oral 
legends,  and  their  legends  were   filled  with  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  poetry  of  all  free  and 
spirited  nations,  the  victories  obtained  by  native 
swords  and  native  ranks  over  the  proud  invaders 
of  their  country  :  and  without  this  finer  imagina- 
tion, without  this  species  of  national  poetical  tem- 
perament, without  traditions  and  legends  wound 
round  the  hearts  as  well  as  memories  of  the  popular 
masses,  no  country  is  fitted  for  heroical  warfare. 
By  a  side-movement  the  Russians,  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  Austrians  who  had  fought  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  might  have  got  to  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
might  there  have  awaited  the  junction  of  Ben- 
ningsen,  and  the  two  archdukes,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian levies  that  were  being  brought  up  by  good 
officers ;  and  that  war  might  have  been  prolonged, 
until  Bonaparte  was  ruined,  in  the  great  basin 
which  lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.     But  there  were  traitors 
as  well  as  cowards  round  the  Emperor  Francis ; 
and  by  various  means  he  was  made  to  shudder  at 
the  horrors  which  must  attend  a  protracted  war- 
fare in  his  own  countries,  and  to  hope  that  his  con- 
queror would  be  magnanimous  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, or  be  induced  by  the  aspect  of  his  own  cri- 
tical situation  to  grant  such  terms  as  he  might 
accept.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  join 
in  the  humiliating  measure ;  but  Francis,  the  very 
day  after  the  battle,  dispatched  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein,  who  had  all  along  appertained  to  the 
French  or  peace  party,  to  demand  an  interview  of 
Bonaparte.     *'  You  want  a  suspension  of  arms," 
said  the  victor ;  **  but  before  I  grant  you  an  armis- 
tice you  must  break  with  the  Russians.     The  Rus- 
sians must  retire.     We  will  then  treat  separately. 
I  will  afterwards  make  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander^  or  if  not  I  will  beat  him 
again !    As  for  the  house  of  Austria,  I  must  have 


guarantees  that  she  will  not  again  take  up  armft 
against  me.  4t  was  not  I  that  began  this  war. 
But,  first  of  all,  no  more  Russians !  no  more  of 
your  levies  en  masse  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia !  ** 
Lichtenstein  appears  either  to  have  sold  himself  or 
to  have  allowed  his  own  fears  and  the  fortunate 
soldier's  hurried  and  passionate  rhetoric  to  over*- 
whelm  him :  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
seemingly  without  a  struggle,  he  agreed  to  give 
up  far  more  than  Bonaparte  could  have  gained  in 
two  or  in  even  three  of  the  most  successful  cam- 
paigns. Lichtenstein  returned  to  his  master  loaded 
with  the  compliments  and  eulogiums  of  his  master's 
enemy;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Emperor 
Francis  had  himself  a  personal  interview  in  the 
French  camp  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  embraced 


Fbahcis,  Empekob  or  Austsla. 

and  called  "  Sir,  my  brother."  It  is  added  that 
Francis  in  a  very  illogical  speech  meanly  threw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  English,  say- 
ing they  were  a  set  of  selfish  traffickers,  who 
would  set  the  Continent  on  fire  in  order  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  this 
rests  solely  upon  French  authorities,  which  are 
scarcely  any  authority  at  all.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember an  armistice  was  signed  by  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  and  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  the  Austrians 
engaging  to  give  up  Presburg  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Carniola,  Venice; 
not  to  allow  the  Russians  to  remain  on  any  part  oif 
their  territories;  to  stop  the  levy  en  masse  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  not  to  admit  into  their  ter- 
ritories any  foreign  army  whatsoever.  The  last 
clause  seemed  to  have  reference  to  the  Prussians, 
although  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  still  more 
this  wretched  armistice,  must  have  removed  from 
Bonaparte's  mind  any  serious  apprehension  on  that 
subject.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
battle.  Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  envoy,  had 
waited  upon  him  to  offer  his  congratidation  on  the 
glorious  victory  which  he  had  obtained.  Bona- 
parte said  with  a  sneer,  that  the  Prussian  compli- 
ments had  been  intended  for  others,  but  that  for- 
tune had  transferred  them  to  him.  He  bad  how- 
ever shown  that  he  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  own 
situation— there,  isolated  in  the  centre  of  Moravia, 
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and  m  the  midst  of  an  inclement  wintei^— and  the 
ruin  which  any  hostile  movement  -an  the  part  of 
Pmssia  might  yet  bring  down  upon  him ;  and,  to 
keep  that  power  qniet,  he  had  promised  Haugwits 
to  cede  and  assign  to  it  for  ever  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  the  lure  which  had  been  so  often  held 
out  before,  the  prize  for  which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
had  been  so  long  sighing  and  longing.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  retired  by  regular  day  marches 
into  his  own  territories:  Bonaparte  returned  to 
Vienna  and  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn  to  complete 
with  Talleyrand  the  draft  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  Austria.  This  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Presburg,  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  on  the  26th  of  December.  Not 
less  but  more  than  Lichtenstein  had  agreed  to  give 
was  extorted  from  Austria.  By  this  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  she  ceded,  nominally  to  Napoleon^s  kingdom 
of  Italy,  not  only  Venice  and  the  Venetian  provinces 
in  Upper  Italy,  but  the  Venetian  provinces  in  Is- 
tria,  in  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  which 
she  had  possessed  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ;  she  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrol,  with  the  bishopric  of  Passau 
and  other  territories;  she  ceded  to  Wurtemberg 
and  Baden,  those  other  liege  vassals  of  France, 
other  districts ;  she  recognised  the  regal  titles  of 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the 
grand  ducal  title  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,— for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  resolved  Uiat  the  first  two 
should  have  the  rank  of  kings,  and  that  the  Elector 
of  Baden,  who  had  taken  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  such  good  part, 
and  who,  like  the  other  un-German  princes,  had 
rendered  important  services  during  this  campaign, 
should  have  the  rank  of  grand  duke ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  and  other  sacrifices,  Austria  in  a 
secret  article  agreed  to  pay  to  the  French  a  mili- 
tary contribution  of  140,000,000  of  francs.  The 
population  thus  turned  over  to  the  conqueror  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  was  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000.  But  there  was  worse  than  a  loss  of 
population,  and  a  limited  surrender  of  territory : 
by  being  made  to  give  up  Trieste,  which  had  long 
been  her  only  sea-port,  and  all  that  she  had  ob- 
tained by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lun^ 
ville  on  the  Adriatic,  Austria  entirely  shut  herself 
out  firom  the  sea,  and  became  an  inland  power, 
without  the  faculty  of  exporting  or  importing 
directly  a  bale  of  goods  or  a  cart-load  of  produce 
— she  became  endccvhe^  cooped  in  on  every  side ; 
and  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  she  most  wanted 
freedom  and  extension,  a  hostile  state,  a  strip  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  merely  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  was  interposed  between  her  and 
the  sea.  The  fracture  made  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Grisons  had  weakened 
her  frontier  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  now  the 
disseverance  of  the  Tyrol,  the  cradle  of  the  impe- 
rial house,  and  the  oldest  of  its  possessions,  com- 
pleted this  ruin  of  frontier  and  bulwarks,  and  gave 
the  French  the  entire  command  of  the  best  routes 
whieh  connect  Upper  Italy  with  Germany.    But 


still  more  loss  of  influence  and  honour ! — all  the 
smaller  German  states  of  the  Rhine  were  formed 
by  Bonaparte,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  as 
*^  Protector,"  into  what  was  called  the  Confeder»- 
tion  of  the  Rhine :  the  old  Germanic  empire  was 
thus  dissolved :  the  influence  of  the  French  was 
fully  esUblished  over  a  great  part  of  Germany; 
and  yeiy  soon  after  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Frands 
formally  renounced  his  title  of  Elective  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  assumed  that  of  Hereditary  Em* 
peror  of  Austria,  &c.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who 
hftd  been  the  only  king  in  Germany  until  Bonaparte 
chose  to  give  kingly  crowns  to  lus  vassala  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg,  was  recommended  by  the 
cabinet  who  were  leading  him  lo  his  ruin  to  take 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Prussia,  but  he  did  not 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Presbui^,  Eugene  Beauhamais  married 
Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria: 
and  shortly  after  Mademoiselle  or  Princess  Ste- 
phanie Beauhamais,  Eugene's  cousin,  was  given 
m  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  who  had  earnestly  solicited  the  honour 
of  an  alliance  with  the  august  fttmiiy  of  Bonaparte. 
Another  matrimonial  alliance  was  contemplated 
with  the  family  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  all  those  petty,  long- 
pedigreed  potentates,  but  would  have  consented  to 
mix  his  blood  with  ^at  of  the  Corsican  soldier  of 
fortune,  or  of  those  connected  with  him:  their 
fears  destroyed  their  pride :  and,  in  order  to  have 
and  to  hold  what  the  conqueror  might  choose  to 
leave  them  or  give  them,  they  would  have  thrown 
their  once  prized  genealogical  books  into  the  fire, 
and  have  declared  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe. 

Other  parties  connected  vrith  the  coalition  were 
to  blame  besides  Mack  and  the  Aulic  Council ;  and 
the  government  of  Pitt,  who  had  made  the  Conven- 
tion, had  made  a  very  injudicious  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  their  country.  That  system  of  petty 
expeditions  which  had  so  long  disgraced  England, 
or  which,  at  the  least,  had  deprived  her  of  the 
honour  she  might  otherwise  have  gained,  had 
again  been  resorted  to;  and  for  the  present  saving 
of  a  few  millions  the  necessity  had  been  incurred 
of  a  future  expenditure  of  very  many  millions.  If 
the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  was 
depressed  only  by  his  poverty,  had  been  liberally 
supplied  with  money,  if  25,000  or  30,000  British 
troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  in  the  autumn,  a 
great  movement  might  have  been  effected  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  vacillations  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  thoae  best 
of  all  arguments,  the  presence  of  a  great  allied 
army  and  the  exceeding  great  probability  of  the 
French  being  the  losing  party,  and  Prussia  would 
have  carried  with  her  into  the  coalition  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  one  or  two  other  mioMr  states ; 
Bonaparte  would  have  been  obliged  to  divide  and 
subdivide  his  grand  army;  he  might  have  been 
attacked  on  his  left  flank  and  on  his  rear,  and  the 
Hanoverians,  and  probably  the    Dutch,  whose 
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oountries  had  been  left  with  hardly  any  French 
troops  in  them,  would  hare  risen  en  tnoBse  and 
have  overthrown  their  temporary  GhiUican  govern- 
mcnta ;  for  the  Hanoverians  were  heartily  attached 
to  their  old  line  of  sovereigns,  and  the  Dutch  were 
by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  French  domination, 
and  of  that  system  which  4iad  led  to  the  almost 
entire  destruction  of  their  foreign  trade,  the  one 
great  source  of  their  wealth,  as  of  their  former 
political  greatness.  If  this  course  had  been  pur- 
sued in  good  time,  Bemadotte  would  not  have 
quitted  Hanover  at  all,  or  if  he  had  done  so  he 
must  have  been  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and 
in  either  ease  the  catastrophe  at  Ulm,  which  he  so 
essentially  contributed  to,  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  precious  time  was  lost,  money  was 
withheld,  and  the  very  small  number  of  native 
British  forces  which  Pitt's  government  thought 
they  might  spare  for  foreign  service  was  divided, 
and  sent  to  two  opposite  extremities  of  Europe ; 
only  5000  or  6000  British  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  and,  counting  the  king's  German  legion  and 
other  foreign  corps,  the  entire  force  which  landed 
in  Swedish  Pomerania  (and  not  before  the  month 
of  October)^  under  the  command  of  General  Don 
and  Lord  Cathcart,  fell  short  of  16,000  men.  This 
force  was  joined  by  12,000  Swedes,  and  by  about 
9000  or  10,000  Russians.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  rather  nominally  than  really  intrusted 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  after  recovering 
Hanover,  was  to  advance  upon  Holland.  But 
there  could  be  no  advance  of  this  extensive  kind 
without  securing,  at  the  very  least,  the  neutrality 
of  Prussia ;  and  a  mixed  army  of  less  than  38,000 
men,  and  Uie  delays  which  had  occurred,  and  the 
difibrences  of  opinion  which  were  known  to  exist 
among  the  officers  in  command  of  it,  were  but 
little  calculated  to  give  to  Prussia  those  convic- 
tions she  wanted.  Pitt  had  dispatched  Lord  Har- 
rowby  to  Berlin,  and  the  English  generals  were 
disposed  to  rely  upon  the  effects  of  his  lordship's 
diplomacy ;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  who  better 
knew  the  diaracter  of  that  cabinet,  and  who  for- 
got that  he  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  to 
Prussia  with  her  200,000  men,  wrote  some  im- 
patient and  rather  violent  notes  to  his  Prussian 
majestjf.  The  court  of  Berlin  complained ;  the 
English  and  the  Russians  too  remonstrated:  a 
quarrel  was  the  consequence;  and  his  Swedish 
majesty,  throwing  up  the  command  of  the  allied 
army,  retired  with  his  own  forces  to  Stralsund. 
After  more  than  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in 
waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Berlin, 
and  in  explaining  away  the  words  and  letters  which 
had  given  offence  to  his  Swedish  majesty,  Gus- 
tavus  resumed  the  command,  and  the  petty  allied 
army  began  to  shake  itself ;  but  it  was  now  beyond 
the  middle  of  November;  and  in  the  interval 
Mack  had  surrendered  at  Ulm,  and  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Vienna — events  which  made  the 
Berlin  cabinet  more  vacillatory  than  before,  and 
more  tenaeious  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  with 
regard  to  the  belligerent  party  that  was  so  eridentjy 


succumbing  in  the  present  struggle.  Qustavus 
marched  into  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  even 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Hameln,  where  Berna* 
dotte  had  left  a  considerable  garrison ;  but  then 
came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  AuBterlitz ;  and 
thereupon  the  allies  conceived  that  no  alternative 
was  left  them  but  to  get  back  with  all  speed  to 
their  respective  countries.  The  British  re-embarked ; 
the  Swedes  retired  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  well 
fortified  Stralsund;  and  the  Russians  retreated 
into  Mecklenburg,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
their  shipping. 

The  operations  of  the  3000  British  troops,  who 
were  sent  to  the  south  of  Italy,  will  be  noticed  in 
the  following  year  in  connexion  with  the  French 
conquest  and  entire  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples — an  event  which  would  have  happened 
about  the  time  it  did,  whether  the  allies  had  or  had 
not  induced  the  Neapolitan  court  to  break  its  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  the  French,  although  our  sending 
and  landing  of  troops  certainly  furnished  Bona<- 
parte  with  good  materials  and  colours  for  excusing 
his  ambition,  and  his  pre-determined  aggrandise- 
ment. In  making  himself  King  of  Italy,  the  con« 
queror  had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  fairest  and 
richest  portion  of  that  beautiful  country  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

We  gladly  escape  from  these  continental  dis- 
asters, and  disgraces  on  shore,  to  our  victories  and 
glories  at  sea.  But  for  our  successes  on  our  own 
element,  woeM  indeed  must  have  been  the  close 
of  this  year,  1805  !  Nelson  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1803.  He  had  been 
blockading  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  superior  in 
number  to  his  own,  from  the  21st  of  January  till 
the  25th  of  February,  ever  ready  for  battle,  with- 
out a  bulkhead  up,  night  or  day.  He  was  then 
compelled,  by  terrible  gales  of  wind,  to  run  to 
Sardinia  and  anchor  in  the  friendly  Gulf  of  Cag- 
liari.  Here,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Palma,  he  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  by  stress  of  weather. 
Afterwards,  to  tempt  the  Toulon  fleet  out  to  sea,  he 
bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ran  down  as 
far  as  Barcelona.  He  knew  that  the  French  fleet 
had  land  forces  on  board ;  but  he  was  divided  be- 
tween the  surmises  of  whether  these  troops  were 
destined  for  Egypt,  or  for  Ireland,  or  for  the  West 
Indies;  and  the  intelligence  he  picked  up  was 
very  contradictory  and  perplexing.  Profiting  by 
Nelson's  absence,  Villeneuve  put  to  sea  on  the 
31st  of  March,  with  ten  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  steering  from  Toulon  right 
across  the  Mediterranean,  as  though  intending  to 
make  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Nelson,  who 
did  not  get  this  intelligence  until  the  Ith  of  April, 
bore  up  for  Sicily,  watching  the  channel  between 
Sardinia  and  the  African  coast,  and  the  channel 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica  and  the  Italian 
coast,  and  scattering  his  frigates  and  tenders 
in  all  directions.  Five  days  after  this  he  received 
intelligence  that  Villeneuve  and  his  Toulon  fleet 
had  been  seen  far  down  the  Mediterranean,  off 
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Cape  de  Oatte;  and  the  next  notice  he  got  of  than 
was,  that  they  had  run  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Knowing  that  they 
might  already  be  halfway  to  Ireland  or  to  Jamaica, 
Nelson  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  miserable  man^ — 
that  his  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  flown  from 
him !    To  add  to  his  calamity,  he  could  not  get  a 
fair  wind,  nor  even  a  side  wind,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  foe.     Foul,  dead  foul  were  the  breezes 
which   blew;  terrible  was  the  tacking  and  the 
Btrainine  his  old  sea-worn  ships  sustained :  it  was 
the  30th  of  April  before  he  gained  sight  of  the 
tall  gray  rock  of  Gibraltar;  and  then,  it  being 
utterly  impossible  to  get  through  the  narrow  Straits 
with  the  wind  and  the  strong  current  both  in  his 
teeth,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
obtained  some  supplies   of  provisions,  very  re- 
quisite for  the  long  voyage  he  contemplated,  from 
the  Moors  at  Tetuan.      He  now    thought  that 
Villeneuve  must  have  slipped  away  for  the  West 
Indies;   and    he  vowed  he  would    follow  him 
thither,  or,  if  needful,  round  tlie  whole  globe.    On 
the  7th  of  May  a  breeze  from  the  eastward  al- 
lowed him  to  run  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  round  the  coast  to  Cadiz.    Donald  Campbell, 
an  adventurous  and  sagacious  Scotchman,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  Portuguese  service,  imparted  to  Nelson 
his  certain  knowledge  that  Villeneuve  was  gone  to 
the  West  Indies.    The  French  admiral,  on  de- 
scending the   Mediterranean  from  Toulon,  had 
looked  into  Carthagena,  but,  finding  that  the  Span- 
ish ships  there  were  not  ready  to  join  him,  and 
not  daring  to  wait  lest  Nelson  should  be  upon  him, 
had  scudded  through  the  Straits  with  a  fine  wind 
which  was  then  blowing  from  the  north-east.     As 
Villeneuve  showed  himself  in  the  Atlantic,  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Orde,  who  had  been  watching 
in  Cadiz  with  a  small  squadron,  and  who  was 
much  more  of  a  prize-seeking,  money-making  than 
a  fighting  officer,   had  retreated,   and  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  French  ships  of  the  line,  had  come  out  of 
Cadiz  Bay  and  had  joined  Villeneuve,  who  there- 
upon had   sailed  away  to  the  westward  without 
a   moment's  delay.      This  combined   fleet  now 
counted    eighteen  sail  of   the  line,  six  44-gun 
frigates,  one  26-gun  frigate,  three  corvettes,  and  a 
brig.     But  Nelson  resolved  to  pursue  them  with 
his  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates ;  nor 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  be  should  be  able  to 
stop   their  career,  and  prevent  their  doing  any 
serious  mischief  to  our  colonies.     All  of  his  ships 
stood  in  need  of  repairs :  one  of  them,  the  *  Superb,' 
not  having  been  in  a  home  port  since  January, 
1801,  was  in  a  very  crazy  state;  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  its  captain,  the 
gallant  Keats,  that  Nelson  allowed  the  '  Superb ' 
to  accompany  him.*     One  of  his  most  powerful 

*  Wh<«  the  Britbh  fleet  diaaTipeifed  from  the  eottthern  cout  of 
Franoe  «Qd  firom  the  Mediterranean,  Bonaparte  fell  quite  certain  that 
it  must  hare  gone  home  to  leflt,  or  to  pat  its  crews  into  other  ships, 
**  for,"  said  he  (and  truly), "  Nelson's  ships  have  need  to  go  into  dock, 
and  his  squadron  may  be  considered  as  an  a  very  bad  slate."  But 
Napoleon  did  not  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  daring  of  such  a  man  as 


ships,  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,'  Nelson  left  behind  him 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  to  give  additional  protection 
to  the  convoy  that  was  carrying  the  3000  British 
troops  up  the  Mediterranean.    There  were  other 
ships  of  the  line  in  those  seas  which  he  might 
have  added  to  his  pursuing  fleet,  but  he  con- 
sidered his  ten  quite  enough,  and  he  expected,  ou 
reaching  Barbadoes,  to  be  joined  by  Ave  or  six  sail 
of  the  line.    Villeneuve  had  had  more  than  a 
month's  start  of  him.     The  Spanish  ships  which 
came  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  like  those  that  came  from 
Toulon,  had  troops  on  board :  Villeneuve's  orders 
(or  some  of  them,  for  he  appears  to  have   had 
many)  were  to  proceed  straight  to  Martinique, 
and,  with  the  5100  men  on  board  the  combined 
fleet,  to  capture  Sainte  Lucie,  leave  a  garrison 
there,  and  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  Dominique, 
Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,  which  still  remained 
to  the  French  :  he  was  then  to  wait  about  a  month 
among  the  Antilles,  in  order  to  afford  Admiral 
Gantheaume  an  opportunity^  of  joining  with  his 
twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  (if  he  should  be  able  to 
get  out  of  Brest  and  cross  the  Atlantic),  and  this 
month  or  so  was  to  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he  could  to  the 
English — **  A  faire  tout  U  mat  possible  a  /'e«- 
nemi"    According  to  one  of  the  series  of  orders, 
or  at  least  according  to  one  of  Bonaparte's  reported 
schemes, Villeneuve  and  Gantheaume,  having  drawn 
the  English  fleets  in  search  of  them  into  the  West 
Indies,  were  to  make  a  sudden  start  back  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  British  Channel,  to  take  on  board  the 
army  of  invasion  at  Boulogne,  and  then  pounce 
upon  England  or  upon  Ireland.    This  scheme  bore 
the  impression  of  a  landsman's  mind :  little  or  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  uncertainties  of  wind 
and  weather,  tides  and  currents,  but  the  fleets  were 
to  be  manoeuvred  like  columns  of  a  land  army. 
Owing  to  an  alternation  of  contrary  winds  and 
calms,  and  the  bad  sailing  qualities  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  it  was  the  12ih  of  May  before  Vil- 
leneuve reached  Martinique,  and  he  did  not  enter 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  without  sustaining,  in 
passing,   a  smart  cannokiade  from  the  Diamond 
rock — a  perpendicular  rock,  lying  off  Fort  Royal 
bay,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  at  the  end 
of  1803  by  Capt.  Murray  Maxwell,  who  had  landed 
three  24-pounders  and  two  18-pounders,  and  had 
left  on  it  120  men  and  boys  with  four  montha' 
supply  of  provisions  and  water.     One  of  the  great 
Spanish  ships,  getting  close  under  the  lee  of  this 
rock,  sustained  some  very  considerable  damage  from 
our  guns.  Villeneuve  lay  in  Fort  Royal  bay,  doing 
nothing  except  quarrelling  with  his  Spanish  allies, 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  he  sent  out  two  ships 
of  the  line,  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  a  schooner,  and 
eleven  gun-boats,  to  retake  the  Diamond  Rock. 
Capt.  James  Wilkes  Maurice,  who  commanded  the 
British  sloop-of-war*s  company  on  the  rock,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  his  lower  works 
against  such  a  formidable  force,  abandoned  them, 
spiking  two  of  his  24-pounder8  and  retiring  to  the 
top  of  the  lock,  where  he  bravely  rejdied  to  the 
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fire  of  the  French  squadron  with  one  24-pounder 
and  his  two  eighteens.  This  little  episode  is  every 
way  deserving  of  record.  Having  sustained  a  tre- 
mendous bombardment  for  three  days,  having 
killed  and  wounded  some  seventy  Frenchmen  who 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  besides  a  good  many 
more  that  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ships 
and  boats,  having  sunk  three  gun-boats  and  two 
row-boats,  and  having  burned  nearly  his  last  grain 
of  gunpowder,  Maurice  threw  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Disease  had 
thinned  his  little  garrison,  though  not  considerably, 
and  his  people  had  been  so  well  placed  that  he  lost 
only  two  in  killed  and  one  wounded  during  the 
long  bombardment.  On  the  1st  of  June,  while 
the  Govemor-General  Lauriston,  Villeneuve,  the 
Spanish  Admiral  Gravina,  and  other  officers,  were 
superintending  from  the  contiguous  shore  this 
siege  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  a  French  40-gun  frigate 
arrived,  bringing  intelligence  that  two  new  seventy- 
fours  had  also  arrived  from  France  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  combined  fleet,  and  were  now  lying  at 
Guadaloupe.  These  ships  had  escaped  out  of 
Lorient  and  Rochefort  during  the  absence  of  our 
squadrons  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  had  fortunately 
succeeded  in  avoiding  pursuit ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  Villeneuve,  they  brought  other  orders  from 
Bonaparte  which  still  more  perplexed  him,  and 
which  apparently  kept  him  longer  than  he  had  in- 
tended in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  4th  of  June 
the  combined  fleet  quitted  the  harbour  of  Fort 
Royal  and  repaired  to  Guadaloupe,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  two  new  seventy-fours.  Then,  with 
his  twenty  sail- of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two 
brigs,  Villeneuve  doubled  Antigua,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  some  of  the  British  islands ; 
but  on  the  8th,  having  received  intelligence  from 
an  American  schooner  (our  American  brethren 
were  always  so  ready  to  give  intelligence  that 
might  favour  the  French  and  injure  us)  that  he 
would  find,  a  little  to  windward,  a  homeward- 
bound  British  convoy,  which  had  sailed  from 
Antigua  on  the  7th,  Villeneuve  started  in  pursuit, 
and,  before  night,  overtook  fifteen  sail  of  merchant- 
vessels,  under  the  protection  of  a  small  frigate  and 
a  14-gun  schooner.  Our  men-of-war  escaped ; 
but  the  merchantmen,  with  their  rich  cargoes, 
were  all  captured.  But  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
our  merchant-vessels  told  the  French  admiral  that 
Lord  Nelson  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  him :  it  may  be  that,  as  they  had  in- 
vented the  &ct,  so  they  had  exaggerated  the  num- 
ber of  Nelson's  ships;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  no  sooner  had  the  French  admiral  received 
the  intelligence  than  he  sent  four  frigates  to  land 
some  troops  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupe,  and  without  leaving  the 
troops  which  his  fleet  had  carried  out  he  set  sail 
for  Europe.  He  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  the  fifteen  West  Indiamen,  which,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  estimated  at  the  value  of 
5,000,000  of  francs :  the  frigate  which  had  charge 


of  them,  while  sailing  in  company  with  four  other 
frigates,  came  in  sight  of  two  British  18-gun  ship- 
sloops,  and  gave  chase ;  the  English  captains  (K. 
W.  Cribb  and  Timothy  Clinch)  hoisted  signals 
and  fired  guns,  as  if  to  a  fleet  a-head,  and  the 
French  frigates,  dreading  that  Nelson  was  there, 
immediately  bore  up,  and,  to  prevent  the  re-capture 
of  their  prizes,  set  tire  to  them  all,  and  away  they 
burned  and  blazed — ships,  sugars,  molasses,  rum» 
coffee,  and  all.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  his  arrival  was  cer- 
tainly not  known  at  Antigua  on  the  8th,  Nelson 
had  reached  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  day 
on  which  Villeneuve  quitted  Martinique.  Here  he 
found  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane  with  only  two  ships 
of  the  line,  the  other  four  English  ships  of  the 
line  in  those  seas  being  detained  by  Rear-Admiral 
Dacres  at  Jamaica  for  the  defence  of  that  most 
important  island.  A  false  report,  circulated  no 
doubt  by  some  Yankee  skipper,  induced  Nelson  to 
believe  that  the  French  were  making  for  Tobago 
and  Trinidad;  and,  taking  on  board  his  ships 
2000  land-troops,  he  set  sail  for  those  islands  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  On  the  7th,  having  been 
further  duped  on  the  way  by  an  American  brig, 
he  passed  the  Bocas  of  Trinidad  and  entered  the 
bay  of  Paria,  **  hoping  and  expecting  to  make  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  as  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  navy  as  those  of  the  Nile."t  But  not 
a  ship  was  there ;  and  he  discovered,  to  his  inex- 
pressible vexation,  that  artifice  and  accidents  com- 
bined had  led  him  far  to  leeward.  It  took  him 
nearly  two  days  of  excessive  toil  to  beat  up  to 
Grenada ;  but  Nelson  was  at  that  island  some  time 
on  the  9th,  and  there  he  obtained  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy  having  passed  the  island  of 
Dominique  on  the  6th  and  having  steered  away  to 
the  northward.  Nelson  beat  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  Antigua,  which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of 
June,  without  seeing  the  enemy  or  hearing  any- 
thing of  iiim.  He  rightly  concluded  that  Ville- 
neuve had  started  for  Europe ;  and,  having  thrown 
the  land-troops  ashore  at  Antigua,  he  instantly 
started  after  him.  The  unimpassioned  and  ex- 
cellent historian  of  our  navy  says  that  he  did  not 
absolutely  go  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose  force 
he  knew  to  consist  of  at  least  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  but  in  the  hope,  by  superior  seamanship,  to 
reach  the  shores  of  Europe  before  him ;  but  few 
Englishmen  will  doubt  that  Nelson  would  have 
fought  this  superior  force  if  he  had  come  up  with 
it,  or  will  question  the  words  which  his  eloquent 
biographer  puts  into  his  mouth  when  first  starting 
from  Europe  for  the  West  Indies,  in  pursuit  of  the 
combined  fleet :— "Take  you  a  Frenchman  a-piece," 
said  he  to  his  captains,  **and  leave  me  the 
Spaniards  :  when  I  haul  down  my  coluurs  I  expect 
you  to  do  the  same,  and  not  till  then."  We  know 
he  counted  the  Spaniards  but  for  very  little.  Very 
possibly,  he  might  not  have  sought  a  battle  in  line 
with  the  whole  combined  fleet;  but  he  would  as- 

•  James,  NaTal  History, 
t  Soakbey. 
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mvedly  have  skilftillj  seized  some  favourable  op- 
portunity of  attacking  if  be  could  bave  reacbed  it, 
and  no  tbouebt  of  bis  inferiority  in  number  would 
bave  induced  bim  to  cbange  bis  course  or  slacken 
bis  sail  in  pursuit.  His  intentions  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  bis  own  words,  and  tbey  fully  justify 
tbis  view  of  tbe  case,  and  all  tbat  bis  enthusiastic 
biograpber,  Soutbey,  says  about  it.  Mr.  James, 
tbe  historian,  is  sometimes  too  phlegmatic,  and  bis 
anxiety  for  mathematical  accuracy  now  and.  then 
leads  him  into  an  inaccuracy  of  sentiment.  ^*  I  am 
thankful,"  said  Nelson,  ^^  that  tbe  enemy  has  been 
driven  from  tbe  West  Indies  with  so  little  loss  to 
our  country.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  great 
sacrifices,  for  I  bad  determined,  notwithstanding 
bis  vast  superiority,  to  stop  his  career  and  to  put 
it  out  of  bis  power  to  do  any  farther  mischief.  Yet 
do  not  imagine  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained 
people  who  fight  at  immense  disadvantage,  without 
any  adequate  object  My  object  is  now  partly 
gamed.  If  we  meet  them  we  shall  find  them  not 
less  than  eighteen,  I  rather  think,  twenty  sail  of 
the  line ;  and  therefore  do  not  be  surprised  if  I 
should  not  fall  on  them  immediately.  We  won't 
part  without  a  battle.  I  think  thty  will  be  glad 
to  let  me  alone  if  I  will  let  them  alone,  which  I 
will  do  either  till  we  approach  the  shores  of  Europe, 
or  they  give  me  an  advantage  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted."  He  took  with  him  one  of  Cochrane's 
ships,  so  tbat  on  bis  return  be  bad  eleven  ships  of 
tbe  line ;  but  Villeneuve,  who  could  not  venture 
to  leave  a  vessel  behind  him,  bad  really  twenty 
ships  of  the  line  besides  the  additional  40-gun 
frigate.  On  tbe  11th  of  July,  after  a  run  of  8221 
miles,  be  came  in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
be  then  steered  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  take 
in  provisions  for  his  fleet.  On  tbe  18th  be  fell  in 
with  Vice-Admiral  CoUingwood  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  who  was  cruising  off  Cadiz.   CoUingwood 
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bad  little  intelligence  to  communicate,  except  tbat 
Sir  Robert  Calder  was  on  the  Spanish  coast  block- 
ading Ferrol.  But  CoUingwood  was  a  thinking 
and  most  able  man  in  other  matters  besides  those 


of  bis  profession ;  and  be  assured  Ndson  tbat  he 
bad  always  bad  an  idea  that  Ireland  alone  was  tbe 
object  the  French  bad  in  view,  and  tbat  be  still 
believed  Ireland  to  be  their  ultimate  destination. 
There  was  a  considerable  force  of  French  and 
Spanish  ships  in  Ferrol,  and  some  thousands  of 
land-troops  were  there  rc»dy  to  embark.  CoUing- 
wood thought  tbat  Villeneuve  would  now  liberate 
tbis  Ferrol  squadron  from  Calder,  make  tbe  round 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  take  up  the  Rocbefort  ships 
and  people,  and  appear  off  Ushant  at  tbe  head  of 
the  English  Channel,  perhaps  with  thirty-four  sail 
of  tbe  line,  there  to  be  joined  by  twenty  more.  At 
this  moment  tbe  grand  army  was  not  in  Germany, 
but  at  Boulogne.  CoUingwood  felt  convinced  that 
Bonaparte  would  not  have  subjected  Villeneave's 
fleet  to  the  chance  of  being  destroyed,  unless  he 
bad  some  rash  attempt  at  conquest  in  view.  *^  The 
French  government,'*  said  be  to  Nelson,"  never  aim 
at  little  things  while  great  objects  are  in  view.  I 
bave  considered  tbe  invasion  of  Ireland  as  the  real 
mark  and  butt  of  all  their  operations.  Their  flight 
to  the  West  Indies  was  to  take  off  the  naval  force, 
which  proved  the  great  impediment  to  their  un- 
dertaking. Tbis  summer  is  big  with  events  :  we 
may  all,  perhaps,  have  an  active  share  in  them ; 
and  1  sincerely  wish  your  lordship  strength  of  body 
to  go  through  it,  and  to  all  others  your  strength  of 
mind."*  The  mind  was  stronger,  tbe  spirit  higher 
than  ever ;  but  Nelson's  bodily  strength  was  fast 
sinking  from  the  effects  of  bis  many  wounds,  bis 
amputations,  bis  severe  services  ever  since  bis  boy- 
hood, and  his  wearing  anxieties :  before  be  started 
for  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  his 
health  was  so  bad  that  the  physician  of  tbe  fleet 
declared  that  he  must  return  to  England  before 
the  hot  weather  set  in*  On  the  1 9th  of  July  he 
brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  in  Gibraltar  Bay ;  and 
on  the  20th,  as  be  says  in  bis  diary,  '^  I  went  on 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  the  16th,  1803, 
and  from  having  my  foot  out  of  the  *  Victory'  two 
years  wanting  ten  days."  But  even  now  be  bad 
short  time  for  shore-rest :  on  the  22nd  be  stood 
across  to  Tetuan  to  water ;  on  the  24tb  be  was 
steering  for  Ceuta  and  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  on  tbe  26th  be  was  again  off  Cape  St.  Vincent 
The  only  information  he  had  received  was  tbat  a 
brig-sloop,  on  her  direct  way  homeward  from  tbe 
West  Indies  with  his  dispatches,  bad*seen,  on  tbe 
19th  of  June,  Villeneuve's  and  Gravina's  fleet,  in 
latitude  33^  12"  north,  longitude  58^  west  By 
the  3rd  of  August  Nelson  and  his  fleet  were  in  lati- 
tude 39^  north,  longitude  16^  west.  By  his  mar- 
vellous acuteness  Nelson  extracted  from  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  and  a  dirty  old  log-book,t  tbe 

*  Note  from  Admiral  CoUingwood  to  Lord  Nelton,  Jaly  Slst,  1805, 
in  *  A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Lord  CoUinirwood ;  intenjperwd  with  Memoin  of  hii  Life/ 
by  6.  L.  Newnham  CoUingwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

f  "  He  proceeded  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  rather  crnislng  for  intelli- 
genoe  than  knowing  whither  to  betake  himself:  and  bwe  a  ease  oc- 
curred, that  more  than  any  other  event  in  real  history  resemble*  those 
whimsical  proofii  of  sagacity  which  Voltaire,  in  his  Zadig.  has  bor- 
rowed tnm  the  Orientals.  One  of  our  frigates  spoke  an  Ameriaoo. 
who.  H  litUe  to  the  westward  of  the  Asores,  had  fallen  in  wiUt  an 
armad^vesiol,  appearing  to  be  a  dismasted  privateer,  deeuted  by  her 
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certainty  that  the  combined  fleet  must  have  followed 
a  northern  coutbc;  and  on  this  couTBe  he  pro- 
ceeded against  northerly  winds  and  in  hazy  wea« 
ther.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  « Niobe '  frigate 
from  our  Channel-fleet  fell  in  with  him ;  but  she 
brought  no  intelligence  of  Vilieneuve  and  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  15th  Nelson  himself  joined 
Admiral  Cornwallis  off  Ushant,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  learned  that  the  enemy  he  had  been 
looking  for,  fax  out  to  sea,  from  the  3rd  till  the 
12th  of  August,  had  been  engaged  much  nearer 
in*8hore  by  Sir  Robert  Calder  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  or  during  the  time  that  Nelson  was  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Upon  this  news  he  set 
sail  for  England  with  the  *  Victory*  and  •  Superb,' 
sending  one  ship  of  the  line  to  Plymouth  and 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  reinforce  Admiral 
Comwallis  and  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  18th 
of  August  the  *  Victory '  and  •  Superb '  cast  anchor 
at  Spithead,  and  Nelson  shortly  afterwards  struck 
his  flag  and  went  on  shore,  in  the  same  deplorable 
state  of  liealth  in  which  he  had  been  for  some 
months. 

Sir  Robert  Calder^  who  had  been  sent  out  to  in- 
tercept Vilieneuve  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  had  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a  lugger,  and  a  cutter.  On  the  sudden  clearing 
up  of  a  fog  about  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  at  about  39  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  he  discovered  Vilieneuve  and 
Gravina  with  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  and  instantly  made  the 
signal  for  action ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  signal  to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
columns.  Vilieneuve,  or  Gravina,  or  both  of  them, 
showed  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  battle,  and  pushed 
onward  for  Ferrol;  but  this  was  impracticable. 
The  action  began  in  earnest  at  about  half-past 
four:  it  tasted  till  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  the  smoke  and  a  thick  fog  rendered  all  ob- 
jects indistinct,  and,  together  with  the  scattered 
positionofsomeof  his  ships,  induced  Sir  Robert 
to  make  the  night  private  signal  to  cease  fighting. 
He  had  captured  an  84  and  a  74-gun  ship  (both 
Spaniards),  and  had  caused  the  enemy  an  addi- 
tional loss    of  500  or  600  men  in  killed  and 

cww,  which  had  bMti  ran  on  board  by  another  ihlp  and  had  been  aet 
fire  to ;  but  the  Are  had  i^neuut.  A  log<book  and  a  few  leamen'a 
jacketa  wwe  foiiad  in  the  cabin,  and  theie  were  brought  to  Nelton. 
The  log-book  dosed  with  these  words :  '  Two  large  vesKls  in  the 
W.  N.  W.  ;*  and  this  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  vessel  had  been  an 
English  ^vateer  cruiaiDg  off  the  Westeni  Islands.  Bnt  there  was  in 
this  book  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper,  ailed  with  figures.  Nelson,  iaime- 
diatelv  upon  seelDg  it,  observed,  that  the  figures  were  written  bv  a 
Fcenchman ;  and.  after  sfcadying  this  for  a  while,  aaid, '  I  can  explain 
the  whole.  Tlic  jacketa  are  of  French  manufacture,  and  prove  tliat 
the  privateer  was  in  poiaession  of  the  enemy.  She  had  been  chased 
and  taken  by  the  two  ships  that  were  eeen  in  the  W.  N.  W.  The 
prize-mastur,  going  on  board  in  a  hurry,  forgot  to  take  with  him  hit 
reckonmg;  there  b  none  in  the  logbook,  and  the  dirty  paper  con- 
tains  her  work  for  the  number  of  days  since  tlie  privateer  last  left 
Corvo ;  with  an  nnaoeonnted-for  run,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the 
ehaee,  In  his  endeavour  to  find  out  her  situation  by  back  reekootnga. 
Bv  some  mismanagement,  I  conelude,  she  waa  run  on  board  of  by  one 
of  the  enemy's  ahipa  and  dismasted.  Not  liking  delay  (for  I  am 
■atisfied  that  those  two  shipa  were  the  advanced  onea  of  the  French 
eqnadron),  and  Amcying  we  were  close  at  their  heels,  they  ast  fire  to 
the  vessel  and  abandoned  her  in  a  hurrv.  U  this  explanation  be  oor> 
net,  I  infer  from  it  that  thev  are  gone  more  to  the  nortliward ;  and 
man  to  tlie  northward  I  will  look  for  them.'  Thia  coarae.  aooovd- 
ingly ,  he  held,  bnt  ettll  without  saeoeaa."— AnrtAsy. 
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wounded.  His  own  loss  in  men  and  officers  waa 
39  killed  and  159  wounded ;  but  two  or  three  of 
his  ships  had  suffered  radier  severely  in  their 
masts  and  rigging.  At  daybreak,  on  the  23rd,  the 
hostile  fleets  were  about  seventeen  miles  asunder : 
Sir  Robert  Calder  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  two 
prizes,  and  preserved  them;  Vilieneuve  waa 
making  demonstrations  as  though  he  wonld  renew 
the  combat,  which  he  might  have  done,  but  did 
not  No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  either  on 
this  or  on  the  Allowing  day,  although  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  each  fleet 
puTBued  its  own  route,  as  if  the  other  were  not 
present,  or  as  if  no  hostility  existed  between  them. 
If  Nelson  had  been  there  instead  of  Calder,  and 
with  Calder's  ibrce,  more  would  have  been  done, 
and  the  parting  would  not  have  been  so  peaceful : 
if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  fallen  in 
with  Sir  Robert,  or  with  one-half  of  his  fleet,  it 
was  certainly  not  into  Ferrol  that  Vilieneuve  and 
Gravina  would  have  gone.  But  still,  considering 
the  disparity  of  force,  the  disadvantage  of  being  to 
leewara  in  the  action,  which  left  his  ships  covered 
and  smothered  with  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  guns 
as  well  as  with  that  of  their  own,  Calder  had  not 
done  amiss,  but  had  gained  a  victory,  though  nei- 
ther a  decisive  nor  a  brilliant  one.  **To  have 
made  the  action  decisive,  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  M.  Vilieneuve ;  but  ha 
kept  his  wind,  and  the  firing  ceased,  owing  prin- 
cipally,  if  not  wholly,  to  his  having  hauled  out  of 
gun-shot."*  Sir  Robert  Calder  might,  moreover, 
have  apprehended  an  attack  irom  the  French  and 
Spanish  ships  which  had  been  so  long  blockaded 
in  Ferrol,  but  which  were  now  blockaded  no 
longer ;  and  this  force  by  itself  was  at  least  as 
strong  as  own,  and  he  had  been  expressly  ordered 
by  the  admiralty  to  be  on  his  guard  in  case  of  a 
junction  between  these  Ferrol  ships  and  the  fleet 
of  Vilieneuve.  Five  ships  of  the  line,  moreover, 
had  actually  got  out  to  sea  from  another  port  of 
which  the  blockade  had  been  temporarily  raised, 
and,  from  information  received  before  the  battle  of 
the  22nd  began.  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  force  was  seeking  Vilie- 
neuve. And,  in  efiect,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  these 
five  fresh  French  ships  of  the  line  came  up  to  the 
very  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  fought.  But  these  and  other  facts  were 
not  known  at  home  at  the  time ;  and  some  of  them 
were  not  properly  understood  by  landsmen  when 
they  were  known  :  the  admiralty  very  injudiciously 
and  not  very  honourably  suppressed  an  important 
paragraph  in  Sir  Robert's  official  letter;  the 
French  official  accounts  in  the  Moniteur,  dic- 
tated by  Bonaparte  himself,  laid  claim  to  the  vic- 
tory, and,  though  this  was  scarcely  a  claim  to  be 
seriously  attended  to,  as  the  British  had  captured 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  had  not  lost  any  vessel, 
it  irritated  the  public  mind,  which,  moreover,  had 
been  accustomed,  by  Nelson's  wonderful  perform- 
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ances,  to  disregard  inferiority  of  numbers  and 
every  thing  el8e»  and  to  expect  a  decisive  victory 
in  every  encounter.  Sir  Robert  Calder  finally 
thought  himself  compelled,  by  evil  rumour,  to  de- 
mand a  court-martial  upon  his  conduct.  By  that 
court  he  was  "severely  reprimanded"  for  not 
having  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July ;  but  the  sen- 
tence admitted  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  actu- 
ated either  by  cowardice  or  disaflfection.  An 
eminent  French  writer,  who  has  written  about 
military  affairs  since  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  thus 
frankly  and  correctly  states  the  whole  case  ;  '*  Ad- 
miral Calder,  with  inferior  forces,  encounters  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  6eets ;  in  pursuing 
them,  he  brings  on  a  partial  engagement  and  cap- 
tures two  ships.  He  is  tried  and  reprimanded 
because  it  is  supposed  that,  by  renewing  the  action, 
he  might  have  obtained  a  more  decisive  victory. 
What  would  they  have  done  with  Calder,  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  commanded  the  superior  forces, 
and  had  lost  two  ships  in  avoiding  an  engagement 
which  must  have  presented  so  fine  a  chance  to 
skill  and  valour  ?  What  would  they  have  done 
with  the  captains?"* 

As  for  Villeneuve  and  his  victory,  that  officer 
was  but  too  happy  at  being  allowed  to  run  into 
Ferrol  and  Corunna,  and  there  land  the  numer- 
ous sick  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  wounded  who  had  been  hit  in 
the  battle.  Nor  did  he  get  there  without  leaving 
exposed,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  to  the  chances  of 
capture,  three  of  his  ships  of  the  line,  that  were  far 
too  much  injured  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him, 
with  such  a  press  of  sail,  as  he  was  carrying.  And, 
when  he  received  positive  orders  from  the  minister 
of  marine  to  sail  from  Ferrol  towards  Brest,  where 
Gantheaume  was  ready  to  join  him  with  the  Brest 
fleet,  which  counted  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
he  hesitated  in  his  obedience,  and,  upon  learning 
that  Calder  had  joined  Admiral  Cornwallis,  in- 
stead of  sailing  for  Brest  he  ran  round  the 
Spanish  coast  and  took  refiige  in  Cadiz.  He 
carried  with  him  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  leav- 
ing behind  him  at  Ferrol  the  ships  which  had 
been  disabled  in  the  battle  of  the  22nd,  and  some 
other  ships  that  were  not  quite  ready  for  sea. 
Admiral  6ollingwood,  who  had  been  blockading 
Cadiz  Bay  with  only  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
some  frigates,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  south- 
ward ;  but  he  soon  returned,  and  kept  watching 
that  bay  and  port,  in  which  five-and-thirty  sail 
of  the  line  were  now  collected.  On  the  21st 
of  August  Collingwood  writes  to  his  wife  :  **  To- 
day we  have  been  looking  into  Cadiz,  where  their 
fleet  is  now  as  thick  as  a  wood.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  somebody  come  to  me  soon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  take  the  best  care  of  myself  I  can." 
In  order  to  conceal  the  slendemess  of  his  force, 
Collingwood  stationed  one  of  his  ships  in  the  offing, 
which  from  time  to  time  made  signals  as  if  to  an 
English  fleet  in  the  distance ;  and  this  little  artifice, 

•  M.  Dupin. 


with  yilltneuve*s  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
late  battle,  kept  the  combined  fleet  asleep  on  their 
anchors.  No  attempt  was  made  to  attack  or  dis- 
perse the  small  blockading  squadron ;  and,  when 
Collingwood  was  reinforced,  he  established  a  strict 
blockade  of  all  the  Spanish  ports  lying  between 
Cape  St.  Mary  on  Cadiz  Bay,  and  Algeziras  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar — a  measure  to  which  he 
attributed  the  ultimate  sailing  of  the  combined 
fleet,  as  it  prevented  the  carrying  in  of  supplies  to 
it  at  Cadiz.*  His  force  continued  to  be  far  in* 
ferior  in  number  to  that  of  Villeneuve ;  but  this 
only  raised  CoUingwood's  spirits.  ^  A  dull  su- 
periority," said  he,  '^creates  languor;  it  is  a  state 
like  this  that  rouses  the  spirits,  and  makes  us  feel 
as  if  the  welfare  of  all  England  depended  upon  us 
alone." 

On  the  2lst  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Vil- 
leneuve got  into  Cadiz  Bay,  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
who  was  expecting  him  at  Brest,  stood  out  of  that 
harbour  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  as  if  to 
meet  him  a  little  way  out  at  sea.  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis, who  was  watching  Gantheaume,  had  at  this 
moment  only  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  with  him ; 
but  with  this  inferior  force  he  moved  in  to  attack, 
and,  after  a  distant  cannonade,  Gantheaume,  who 
strained  his  eyes  in  vain  in  looking  out  to  the  soudi 
for  Villeneuve's  fleet,  retired  to  the  protection  of 
the  land  batteries,  and  at  nightfiall  returned  again 
into  Brest  harbour.  The  other  movements  of  our 
fleets  were  of  little  importance — as  the  French  and 
Spaniards  would  not  move — ^until  Nelson  again  took 
the  chief  command.  On  quitting  the  *  Victory,* 
his  old  flag-ship  at  Spithead,  he  had  hastened  to 
his  pleasant  villa  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  hoping 
there  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  He  caused 
all  his  private  stores  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
*  Victory,'  and  he  seemed  to  intimate  to  all  his 
friends  that  he  was  determined  to  go  to  sea  no 
more.  But  the  nation  at  large  feh,  and  londly 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  long 
rest  for  the  hero  of  the  Nile  until  he  had  achieved 
one  victory  more,  and  that  Nelson  was  the  man 
that  must  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  navies  of 
France  and  Spain.  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  oIh 
served  to  be  restless  and  absent-minded ;  and  not 
many  days  had  passed  ere  Captain  Blackwood, 
one  of  his  favourite  officers,  who  was  travelling  from 
Portsmouth  to  London  with  dispatches,  called  upom 
him  at  Merton,  and  acquainted  him  that  Villeneuve 
had  brought  out  the  squadron  which  had  been  so 
long  preparing  at  Ferrol,  and  had  run  into  Cadiz. 
Although  it  was  only  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 

*  Bonaparto  bad  cauied  graat  qnantiUa  oT  biscuit  and  itons  to  be 
collected  at  Rocliefort  and  at  Brest ;  but.  as  he  had  never  oontemplated 
the  fleet  uuder  ViUeneuve  being  turned  to  the  aouthwaxd  and  enior- 
ing  Cadis*  which  was  one  tw7  important  result  of  Sir  Bobert  Calder** 
action,  he  had  made  no  provision  at  that  port  fiir  the  supply  of  so 
large  a  fotce ;  and  the  people  of  Gadis,  wmmo  trade  was  ruined  by 
the  war,  bad  no  seal  in  the  common  cause,  and  the  poverty  and 
general  ill  humour  of  the  Spaniards  offered  few  reeourees  of  tlie  sort 
wanted.  M«utnl  vessels  were  indeed  employed  in  transporting  the 
neoessary  stores  from  the  coast  of  France  to  the  smaU  vorls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cadis ;  but  Ck>Uingwood's  cKtenalonof  the  blockade 
■topped  the  supplies,  and  left  the  combined  fleets  in  a  state  of  priva- 
tion, which  at  last  comjneUed  them  to  put  to  sea— to  be  destroyed 
not  many  leagues  from  Cadis,  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 
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Nelson  was  ap  and  dreaaed.  The  moment  he  saw 
the  captain  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  you  bring 
me  news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets!  I 
think  I  shall  yet  have  to  beat  them !"  and  he  after- 
wards added  repeatedly,  *^  Depend  on  it,  Black* 
wood,  I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuye  a  drubbing." 
But,  when  Blackwood  had  left  him,  he  wanted  re- 
solution to  declare  his  intention  to  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  sisters.  He  even  spoke  again  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  stay  quietly  at  home ;  but  the 
ftscinating  woman,  who  was  both  his  good  and  his 
evil  star,  saw  his  uneasiness  and  read  his  real 
thoughts.  She  told  him  that  she  did  not  believe 
the  words  he  was  uttering— that  she  knew  he  was 
longing  to  get  at  the  combined  fleets — that  he 
would  be  miserable  if  any  man  but  himself  did  the 
business ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  them,  as  the 
price  and  reward  of  his  two  years'  long  watching, 
and  his  hard  chace.  '*  Nelson,"  said  she,  *'  how- 
ever we  may  lament  your  absence,  offer  your  ser- 
vices ;  they  will  be  accepted,  and  you  will  gain  a 
quiet  heart  by  it :  you  will  have  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, and  then  you  may  return  here,  and  be  happy !" 
He  looked  at  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ex* 
claimed,  ^^  Brave  Emma !  good  Emma  \ — if  there 
were  more  Emmas  there  would  be  more  Nelsons."* 
A  few  words  on  the  other  side  from  Ijady  Hamilton 
would  probably  have  deprived  the  country  of  the 
services  of  her  greatest  hero  at  one  of  her  greatest 
crises,  and  have  left  Nelson  to  die  a  less  glorious 
death,  after  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  only  a  few 
months,  of  languor,  uneasiness,  and  suffering.  In 
reaping  glory,  and  in  rendering  the  highest  of 
public  services,  he  had  certainly  not  collected  the 
materials  for  private  happiness ;  his  constitution 
was  broken  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  repair — 
in  every  respect  it  was  better  to  go  and  die  at  Tra- 
falgar in  the  laat  rapturous  embrace  of  victory. 

The  government  accepted  his  proffered  services 
most  willingly ;  and  Lord  Barham,  formerly  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Middleton,  and  now  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  board,  giving  him  the  list  of  the 
navy,  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers. 
^*  Choose  yourself,  my  lord ;  the  same  spirit  ac- 
tuates the  whole  profession;  you  cannot  choose 
wrong,"  was  Nelson's  noble  reply.  Unremitting 
exertions  were  made  by  Lord  Barham  to  equip  the 
additional  ships  which  Nelson  chose;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  generally  noticed  that,  but  for  a  bold 
innovation  made  by  his  lordship's  official  prede- 
cessor, it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  great  battle 
of  Trafalgar  could  have  been  fought  at  all.  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  the  surveyor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's shipping,  had  invented  a  method  of  strength- 
ening ships  by  means  of  diagonal  braces,  to  be 
placed  transversely  from  the  extremities  of  the  gun- 
deck  beams  down  to  the  kelson ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, on  comparing  the  decayed  state  in  which  he 
found  a  great  part  of  our  navy  with  the  condition 
of  the  newer  ships  of  France  and  Spain,  whose 
combined  fleets  in  Europe  exceeded  any  force  that 
we  could  in  any  reasonable  time  be  able  to  bring 

•  Sootfacy. 


against  them,  determined  to  vamp  up,  in  the 
speediest  way,  or  in  the  way  recommended  by 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  some  of  our  old  ships  that  re- 
quired large  repairs ;  and  by  adding  a  double  out- 
side planking  to  the  diagonal  braces,  he  had  made 
many  an  old  craft  fit  to  orave  again  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  and  had  set  an  example  which  could 
easily  be  followed  in  any  emergency.*  These 
temporary  expedients — and  they  were  only  in- 
tended by  Melville  as  such — answered  the  purpose 
most  effectually;  and  to  that  ex-minister,  now 
lying  under  the  impeachment  of  parliament,  and 
the  rancorous  abuse  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
the  country  was  in  part  indebted  for  the  crowning 
glory  of  Trafalgar.  The  system  of  diagonal  braces 
and  double  plankings  interfered  with  the  stowage 
of  the  ships'  holds,  and  has  otherwise  been  found 
to  be  liable  to  serious  objections ;  but  after  Nelson's 
greatest  victory  we  had  leisure  allowed  us  to  build 
new  ships,  and  to  repair  our  old  ones  upon  a  better 
principle. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  hero  quitted 
Merton  for  the  last  time ;  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  walking  again 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory  ;*  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  he  sailed,  accompanied  only  by  the 
•  Ajax*  and  '  Thunderer,'  and  the  *  Euryalus'  fri- 
gate ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  his  birthday, 
he  arrived  off  Cadiz.  On  passing  through  Ports- 
mouth, he  had  received  all  the  pleasure  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  admiration  and  transports  of 
the  people,  many  of  whom  dropped  on  the  knee  as 
he  passed,  and  blessed  him ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Cadiz  he  was  received  by  the  whole  fleet  with 
enthusiastic  joy  :  but,  fearing  that  Yilleneu  ve  would 
not  venture  out  to  sea  if  he  knew  he  was  there 
and  with  reinforcements,  he  kept  out  of  siuht  of 
land,  and  desired  Collingwood  to  Are  no  salute, 
and  hnist  no  colour8.t  He  soon  found  reason  to 
complain — as  he  had  done  on  many  previous  and 
critical  occasions — of  the  few  frigates  which  the 
admiralty  had  attached  to  the  fleet.  He  always 
called  frigates  the  eyes  of  the  fleet ;  and  much  did 
he  want  these  sharp  eyes  now ;  for  on  one  side 
there  was  the  strong  Spanish  squadron  to  be 
watched  at  Carthagena,  and  on  the  other  there 
were  the  Brest  fleet,  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and 
the  ships  left  at  Ferrol,  which  all  required  atten- 
tion. It  was  also  necessary  to  keep  up  communi- 
cations with  the  British  blockading  squadrons  that 
were  scattered  along  an  immense  line  of  coast.  Yet 
Nelson  was  left,  for  some  time,  with  only  two  or 
three  frigates.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  well 
knew  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  he 
obliged  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  was  going  home  to 
stand  his  trial  by  court-martial,  to  take  his  passage 
in  his  own  90-gun  ship.  While  Collingwood  kept 
his  old  cruising  ground,  Nelson  chose  a  station 
some  twenty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cadiz,  behind 
Cape  St.  Mary.     In  a  letter  written  to  an  old 

*  Quartflrly  Review,  vol.  xii.,  Artiole  on  Sepping't  improyemento 
in  Ship-building, 
f  Note  firom  Lovd  Nelson  to  Lord  ColUogwood,  in  Memoin,  ftc., 
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fneod  in  Italy,  he  said,  "  Here  1  am  walchiag  finr 
the  French  and  Spaniards  like  a  cat  after  the  mice. 
If  they  come  out  I  know  I  shall  catch  them.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  heat  them ;  hut  I  am  also  almost 
sure  that  I  shall  he  killed  in  doing  it."*  To 
Colliagwood  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  October : — 
^^  We  shall  have  these  fellows  out  at  last,  my  dear 
lord.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  have  discovered 
that  they  cannot  be  subsisted  in  Cadis  :  their  sup* 
ply  from  France  is  completely  cut  off.''  On  the 
9th  he  wrote  again  to  his  second  in  command,  en* 
closing  his  plan  of  attack.  *^  They  surely  cannot 
escape  us,"  said  he.  *^  I  wish  we  could  only  get 
a  fine  day.  I  send  you  my  plan,  as  far  as  a  man 
dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position 
the  enemy  may  be  found  in :  but,  my  dear  friend, 
it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  your  ease  respecting 
my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judg- 
ment for  carrying  them  into  e£fect.  We  can,  my 
dear  Coll,  have  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only 
one  great  object  in  view— that  of  annihilating  our 
enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  coun- 
try. No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another  thaa 
I  have  in  you ;  and  no  man  will  render  your  ser- 
vices more  justice*"  The  plan  of  attack,  which 
agreed  in  principle  with  that  adopted  in  the  great 
battle,  was  a  masterpiece  of  nautical  skill,  and  is 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  every  true  British 
saUor.  The  order  of  sailing  was  to  be  the  order  of 
buttle :  the  fleet  in  two  lines  of  sixteen  ships  each, 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest 
sailing  two-decked  ships.  The  second  in  com* 
mand,  having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line,  was 
to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear,  or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if  not 
able  to  get  so  &r  advanced :  Nelson  himself  would 
lead  through  about  the  enemy's  centre,  and  the  ad* 
vanced  squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  a-head 
of  the  centre.  This  plan  was  to  be  adapted  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  number 
of  the  English  ships  that  should  be  able  to  get 
into  action.  '^  The  enemy's  fleet,"  said  Nelson, 
**  is  supposed  to  consist  of  forty-six  sail  of  the  line ; 
British  forty :  if  either  is  less,  only  a  proportionate 
number  of  the  enemy's  ships  are  to  be  cut  off. 
British  to  be  one- fourth  superior  to  the  enemy  they 
cut  off.  Something  must  be  left  to  chance. 
Nothing  is  sure  in  a  sea-fight:  shot  will  carry 
away  t&  masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  of 
foes ;  but  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  before 
the  van  of  the  enemy  could  succour  their  rear ;  and 
then  that  the  British  ffeet  would,  most  of  them,  be 

*  This  letter,  wiih  many  other  autograph  letteri  of  Nelaon,  was 
chown  to  tts  some  yean  afro  by  the  lata  well-known  AKbe  Campbell 
of  Naples,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  It  oontained  a  passage  which  strongly  depicted  the  irrita- 
bility and  domestie  nnhappiness  of  &•  great  sailor  i  but  which,  on 
account  of  tUe  feelings  of  some  surviving  members  of  Nelsou's  family, 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  quote.  Campbell,  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
and  a  priest  by  nrofesdon,  though  not  in  manners  and  habits*  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  Nelsim.  and  a  still  older  friend  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  His  influence  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  for  many 
years,  was  great  and  extraordinary.  When  it  de|)ended  on  Nelaon'a 
getting  or  not  getting  sapplies  fur  his  fleet  ftam  Sicily  in  1798,  whether 
he  tliould  or  should  not  dettroy  the  French  at  the  month  of  the  Nile, 
the  Abbe  joined  his  intf  rcessions  to  those  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
aided  in  omainlng  the  orders  whieh  the  Neapolitan  court  sent  to 
Syracuse  to  Tictoal  and  water  Nelson's  4iipe. .  ^ 


ready  to  receire  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line^  oi  to 
pursue  them  ehould  they  endeavour  to  make  off. 
If  the  Tan  of  the  enemy  tack,  the  captured  ships 
must  run  to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet;  if  the 
enemy  wear,  the  British  must  place  themselyea 
between  the  enemy  and  the  captured*  and  disabled 
British,  ships ;  and  should  the  enemy  close  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  result  The  second  in  command  will, 
in  all  possible  things,  direct  the  movements  of  hie 
line  by  keeping  them  as  compact  as  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  will  admit.  Captaina  are  to 
look  to  their  particular  linCi  as  their  rallying  point ; 
but,  in  case  signals  cannot  be  seen  clearly  or  un- 
derstood, NO  CAPTAIN  CAN  DO  YZRT  WRONO  IF  BB 
PLACB8  HIS  SHIP  AL0N08IDB  THAT  OF  AN  BNBMY/' 

Gun-shot  distance  was  recommended  as  the  best 
for  beginning  at. 

The  intended  plan  of  attack  had  the  most  cor^ 
dial  concurrence  of  CoUingwood,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  repeating,  that,  with  a  great 
number  of  ships,  to  act  in  one  line  was  a  positive 
disadvantage,  both  in  loss  of  time  and  in  applica- 
tion of  power.*  One  of  the  last  orders  Nelson  gave 
was  that  the  name  and  family  of  every  officer,  sea- 
man, and  marine  in  the  fleet,  who  might  be  killed 
or  wounded  in  action,  should  be  returned  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted,  with  a  proper  recom- 
mendaticm,  to  the  chsirman  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
Officers  and  men,  by  whom  Nelson  was  universally 
beloved*  were  in  the  most  buoyant  and  confident 
spirits.  While  they  lay  under  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
plays  or  farces,  as  sailors  play  them,  were  per- 
formed every  evening  in  most  of  the  ships :  and  the 
entertainment  always  concluded  with  God  save  the 
King,  sung  in  chorus  loud  enough  to  shake  the 
oaken  ribs  of  the  argosies,  and  to  re-echo  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  that  Spanish  coast 

On  the  19th  of  October  it  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  wrote  a  note  to  his 
worthy  second — ^the  lut  note  he  ever  wrote — to 
give  some  information,  and  to  ask  whether  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  leave  his  ship  for  a  few 
hours,  and  pay  a  visit  on  board  the  Victory.  But, 
before  Golliugwood*s  answer  could  reach  Nelson's 
ship,  the  signal  was  made  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  coming  out  of  Cadis ;  and  at  that  joyous  long- 
expected  sign  the  whole  British  force  immediately 
gave  chace.  As  Villeneuve  sailed  with  light  winds 
westerly,  Nelson  concluded  that  his  destination 
was  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  eflbct  the  French 
admiral,  whose  orders  firom  Paris  were  incessantly 
changed,  had  been  commanded  more  than  a  month 
ago  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  land  the 
very  considerable  body  of  troops  he  had  on  board 
on  the  Neapolitan  coast  (in  order  that  they  might 

*  Besides,  to  act  in  one  line  with  a  great  number  of  ships  was 
always  difficult,  and  might  in  many  cases  be  altogether  impracticable. 
Nelson  had  o).iened  his  plan  by  sayiog,— "  Thinking  it  almost  Impoa- 
sible  to  form  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  &e  line  into  a  line  of  Ijattle,  in 
▼ariable  winds,  thicic  weather,  and  other  circumstances  whidi  roust 
ooonri  without  such  a  loss  of  time  that  the  opportunity  woold  pro- 
bably be  lost  of  brinffing  the  enemy  to  battle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maice  the  business  decisive.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  the 
fleet  in  that  position  of  sailing  (with  the  eiceptioa  of  ibe  first  and 
second  in  command),  that  the  order  of  sailing  is  to  be  the  order  of 
battle,  &c." 
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aet  agaiiiBt  the  Bnglith  troopB  and  their  Russian 
allies  who  had  been  dis-embarked  in  that  country), 
to  sweep  the  Mediterranean  of  all  British  trading 
ships  and  cruisers,  and  then  run  into  the  port  of 
Toulon,  from  which  he  had  first  started  on  the 
last  day  of  March.  Nelson,  making  all  sail  for 
the  Stmts'  mouth,  was  there  by  day-break  on  the 
20th ;  but  the  combined  fleet  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  he  was  informed  by  Captain  Blackwood,  of 
the  fast-sailing  ^Euryalus'  frigate,  that  it  oer« 
tainly  had  not  yet  passed  the  Straits.  Nelson 
then  retuned  to  the  northward,  greatly  fearing 
that  Villeneuve  would  have  returned  into  Cadiz, 
for  the  wind  then  blew  yety  fresh  from  the  south* 
west.  But  a  little  before  sunset  Blackwood  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  keep 
the  sea,  and  to  go  away  to  the  westward.  *^  And 
that,"  said  the  admiral  in  his  diary,  *^  they  shall 
not  do,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte 
to  prevent  them/^  It  is  said  that  Villeneuve  was 
still  ignorant  o(  Nelson's  being  with  the  fleet — 
that  an  American,  lately  arrived  at  Cadiz  from 
England,  maintained  that  it  was  impossible,  for 
he  had  seen  him  only  a  few  days  before  in  Lon- 
don, when  there  was  no  rumour  of  his  going  again 
to  sea.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  October,  at  day- 
light,  when  Cape  Trafalgar  bore  east  by  south 
about  seven  leagues,  the  enemy  was  discovered  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  wind  being 
about  west  and  yery  light,  but  the  swell  being  long 
and  heavy.  It  was  an  anniversary  and  festival  in 
Nelson*s  family,  for  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1779, 
his  maternal  uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  with  three 
line  of  battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  four  French 
sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Yet  that  pre- 
sentiment^  and  perhaps  half-wish,  which  had  for 
some  time  haunted  his  mind,  and  which  had  been 
expressed  in  various  ways,  returned  upon  him  as 
he  saw  the  enemy  within  reach*— he  felt  as  though 
he  were  as  sure  of  deadi  as  of  victory.  After 
making  the  signal  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy, 
he  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  a  prayer;  and, 
after  writing  the  prayer,  he  added  to  it,  on  the 
sheets  of  the  same  diary,  a  remarkable  appeal  to 
his  king  and  country  in  favour  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  adopted  or  real  daughter,  who,  both  of 
them,  had  long  had  no  dependence  but  on  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  almost  nothing  to  leave,  his 
titles  and  his  pensions  going  to  his  brother  and  his 
family  in  legitimate  ordirar  of  descent.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Blackwood  went  on 
board  the  *  Victory,'  he  found  him  in  good  spirits, 
but  very  calm ;  not  in  that  exhilaration  which  he 
had  shown  on  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and 
Copenhagen.*  His  whole  attention  was  now  fixed 
on  Villeneuve,  who  was  wearing  to  form  the  line 
in  close  order  upon  the  larboard  tack ;  thereby  to 
bring  Cadiz  under  his  lee,  and  to  facilitate,  if  ne- 
cessary, his  escape  into  that  port  This  induced 
Lord  Nelson  to  steer  a  trifle  more  to  the  northward 
than  he  had  been  doing,  and  to  telegraph  CoUing- 
wood,— **  I  intend  to  pass  through  the  van  of  the 

•  Sonlltey. 


enemy's  line  to  prevent  his  getting  into  Cadiz.'* 
The  reversed  order  of  Villeneuve's  line  had  pro* 
duced  another  danger— it  had  brought  the  shoals 
of  San  Pedro  and  Trafalgar  under  the  lee  of  both 
fleets;    and  to  guard    against  this  danger  the 

*  Victory '  made  the  signal  for  the  British  fleet  to 
prepare  to  anchor  at  the  close  of  day.  Nelson  told 
Blackwood  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
took  twenty  of  them.  He  asked  whether  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  Blackwood 
replied  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  understood 
what  they  were  about.  But  Nelson  gave  his  last 
signal — *^  England  ixpects  evert  man  to  do 
BIS  DUTT  " — and,  as  the  telegraphic  message  was 
communicated  from  the  mizen  top-gallant-mast- 
head  of  the  ^  Victory,'  it  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers  on  board  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet.  Owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  the  British  fleet, 
after  bearing  up,  made  very  slow  progress,  al- 
though studding-sails  were  set.  Nelson  was  lead- 
ing the  weather  column.    Considering  that  the 

*  Victory,'  as  the  van  ship  of  a  column,  and  as  bear«> 
ing  the  flag  of  the  eommander-in-chief,  would  draw 
upon  herself  the  enemy's  most  murderous  or  most 
concentrated  fire,  and  thereby  doubly  endanger  the 
life  of  him  to  whom  all  looked  up  for  victory,  some 
of  the  principal  officers  expressed  among  themselves 
a  wish  that  his  lordship  might  be  persuaded  to 
allow  the*  Temeraire,'  then  close  astern,  to  pass 
and  go  ahead.  Captain  Blackwood  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  expressing  this  general  wish  to  his 
lordship,  who,  smOiug  significantly  at  Hardy,  the 
captain  of  the  *  Victory,'  said,  **  Oh !  yes,  let  her 
go  ahead;"  meaning,  if  the  ^Temeraire'  could. 
But  shortly  after,  when  Lieutenant  J.  Yule,  who 
commsnded  forwards,  observing  that  one  of  the 
'Victory's'  lower  studding-sails  was  improperly 
set,  caused  it  to  be  taken  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  it  better,  Nelson  ran  forward,  and  rated 
the  lieutenant  severely,  for  having,  as  he  fancied, 
begun  to  shorten  sail  without  orders.  As  every 
stitch  of  canvass  was  kept  up,  the  *  Temeraire ' 
could  not  pass  and  lead  the  van~-and  the  admiral 
certainly  never  intended  that  she  should.  From  the 
change  in  the  disposition  of  sailing,  the  lee  line  led 
by  Collingwood  was,  however,  the  first  to  get  into 
action.  The  entire  British  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one 
schooner,  and  one  cutter ;  the  French  and  Spaniards 
united,  counted  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  five 
fr^tes,  and  two  brigs.  The  largest  ships  on  our 
side  were  the  *  Victory,'  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,' 
which  carried  Collingwood's  flag,  and  the  '  Bri- 
tannia,' which  carried  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Northesk;  they  mounted  100  guns 
each :  the  largest  ships  on  the  opposite  side  were 
the  '  Santissima    Trinidad'  of    130  guns,    the 

*  Principe  de  Asturias'  of  112  guns,  the  *  Santa 
Anna,'  of  112  guns,  and  the  *  Rayo  *  of  100  guns. 
The  English  had  four  98-gun  ships,  and  one  80-gun 
ship;  the  enemy  had  six  80-gun  ships:  of  the 
smaller  line  of  battle  ships  mounting  64  guns  the 
English  had  three  and  the  enemy  only  one :  the 
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English  had  sixteen  74*8,  the  enemy  twenty-two. 
Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  frigates  and  small 
craft  on  both  sides,  Nelson  had  but  2148  guns  to 
oppose  to  Villeneuve's  2626  guns :  his  numerical 
inferiority  in  men  was  much  greater :  his  patched- 
up  ships  too  were  inferior  in  quality ;  but  his  im- 
mense superiority  lay  in  the  quality  of  his  crews, 
in  the  long  practised  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
officers,  in  his  own  ready  resources,  and  in  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  fleet  *  The  French  admiral 
had  foreseen  that  Nelson  would  not  confine  him- 
self to  forming  a  line  of  battle  parallel  to  his,  and 
engaging  by  a  distant  cannonade :  but  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  turn  his  rear,  to  pass  through  his  line, 
to  surround  and  reduce  with  clusters  of  his  own  ships 
SQch  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleet  as  he  might 
succeed  in  cutting  off:  and  in  this  case  he  had  told  his 
officers,  in  a  style  and  with  a  theory  not  unlike  those 
of  Nelson,  that  a  captain  would  do  better  to  trust 
to  his  own  courage  and  ardour  for  glory  than  to  the 
signals  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  himself 
engaged  and  covered  with  smoke,  would  perhaps 
be  unable  to  make  signals.  But  Yilieneuve,  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  rules  of  naval  tactics,  persisted 
in  ordering  the  movements  of  his  fleet  to  be  con- 
ducted in  close  line  of  battle,  even  while  admit- 
ting that  his  enemy,  in  all  probability,  would  adopt 
an  entirely  difierent  mode  of  attack.  It  appears 
to  have  been  through  accident  rather  than  design 
that  his  fleet  fell  into  that  crescent  form,  which 
has  been  so  often  admired,  and  which,  added  to 
other  circumstances  purely  accidental,  or  resulting 
flrom  a  want  of  skill,  certainly  proved  more  formi- 
dable to  the  assailants  than  would  have  been  the 
straight  and  compact  line  which  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  form,  and  for  which  he  had  made  his 
signals.  *^  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind, 
tiie  partial  flaws  from  off  the  land,  the  heavy 
ground  swell,  and  the  incapacity  or  inexperience  of 
some  of  the  captains,  the  Franco-Spanish  line  was 
▼ery  irregularly  formed ;  so  much  so  that,  instead 
of  being  straight,  it  was  curved  or  crescent-like ; 
and,  instead  of  the  ships  being  in  line  ahead,  some 
were  to  leeward,  others  to  windward  of  their  pro- 
per stations.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  ships 
were  two,  and  in  a  few  cases  three,  deep ;  thus 
accidentally  presenting  more  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  of  attack  decided  upon  by  the 
British  admiral,  than  if  each  French  and  Spanish 
ship  had  been  in  the  wake  of  her  leader."t 
.  While  gradually  approaching  the  formidable  cres- 
cent. Nelson  dressed  himself,  putting  on  the  same 
coat  which  he  had  commonly  worn  for  weeks,  and 

*  Vnivneava,  in  attrmpting  to  gtTe  to  his  otReen  and  men  a  de- 
pr«e  of  ODnfideiice  which  he  oeruinly  nerer  pnnaweA  himself,  had 
told  them  siime  time  before  that  tiirre  was  nothing  to  alann  them 
in  the  sight  of  the  English  flfei,  that  their  74irun  shim  iiad  not 
600  men  each  oD  board ;  that  tlie  seamen  wem  haraased  by  a  two 
years*  cruise ;  that  they  were  not  more  farare  than  the  French,  had 
UAnitely  fewvr  motives  to  ftgbt  weU.  and  poswsaed  less  patriotiaai 
or  love  of  coantry  than  the  French  seamen.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
eonTess  thut  they  tm  *  "'  " 

Mmtly  and  nosi  i 


eonfess  ihut  they' were  very  slciinu  at  manosuvring;  but  he  had  con- 
Maatly  and  mosi  absurdly  aaaiired  hia  men  that  in  a  month's  time 
they  wonld  be  just  as  skilfUl  as  the  Enslish — and  thnt,  in  flne.  every- 


thing united  to  inspire  the  French  witn  hopes  of  the  most  glorious 
toooesa.  and  of  a  new  era,  fov  the  imperial  nayy* 
t  James*s  Naval  History. 


on  which  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  embroidered, 
as  was  then  usual.  The  captain  of  the  ^  Victory,* 
Hardy,  observed  to  him  that  he  was  afnid  the 
badge  might  be  marked  by  the  enemy ;  to  which 
Nelson  replied  that  **  he  waa  aware  of  that,  but  that 
it  was  too  late  then  to  shiil  a  coat."*  Being  thoa 
equipped,  he  visited  the  different  decks  of  the 
*  Victory,*  and  addressed  the  men  at  their  several 
quarters,  cautioning  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  without 
being  sure  of  their  object.  The  French  now  began 
to  fire  single  guns  to  ascertain  whether  their  roea 
were  within  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shots  were  reaching  him  he  desired 
Captains  Blackwood  and  Prowse  to  repair  to  their 
frigates,  and  on  their  way  to  tell  all  the  captains  of 
the  line  of  battle  ships  that  if,  by  the  mode  of  at- 
tack he  had  laid  down,  they  should  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  into  action  immediately,  they  might 
adopt  whatever  other  plan  they  should  diink  bat, 
provided  only  it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  along- 
side an  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Nelson's  cq»< 
tomary  signal  on  going  into  action,  **  Engage  the 
enemy  more  closely,"  was  fast  belayed  at  the  *  Vic- 
tory's '  main-top-gallant-mast  head.  As  Blackwood 
was  about  to  step  over  the  side  of  the  *  Victory,'  he 
took  his  commander-in-chief  and  friend  by  the 
hand,  saying,  he  hoped  to  return  to  him  soon  and 
find  him  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.  Nelson 
lephed,  ^*  CM  bless  you,  Blackwood  ;  I  shall  never 
see  you  again."  Not  only  did  Villeneuve  not  show 
stars  or  embroidery  on  his  coat  (albeit,  he  must 
have  known  that  the  British  had  no  soldiers  in 
their  tops),  but  he  did  not  even  venture  to  show 
his  flag.  At  about  the  same  moment  that  the 
firing  with  single  guns  commenced,  all  the  ships  of 
the  combined  fleet  hoisted  their  ens^ns,  and  all 
the  admirals,  with  the  exception  of  Villeneuve,  the 
commander-in-chief,  hoisted  their  flags.  This  not 
very  honourable  precaution  concealed,  for  some 
time,  Villeneuve's  real  whereabout,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment led  CoUingwood  into  the  miatake  of  reporting 
by  signal  that  the  French  commander-in-chief  was 
on  board  one  of  the  frigates  in  the  rear-— a  prac- 
tice not  uncommon  with  French  admirals.  In 
addition  to  her  ensign  every  Spanish  ship  hungoat, 
at  the  end  of  her  spanker-boom,  a  large  wooden 
cross.  Both  divisions  of  Nelson's  fleet,  in  addition 
to  the  respective  flags  of  the  ships,  hoisted  the 
white  or  St.  George's  ensign,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confusion  from  a  variety  of  national  flags; 
and  furthermore,  each  British  ship  of  the  line  car- 
ried a  union-jack  at  her  main-top-maat  stay  and 
another  at  her  fore-topgallant  stay. 


*  This  trifting  aviation  Atom  the  mora  Mtikingaad  better  km 
iroonnt  given  by  Sotithey  is  derived  from  a  note  in  the  lale  Dr. 
lold's  *  Lectures  on  Modfrn  History.'    Capt.  Sir  T.  Hardy  gave 
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aroonnt  given  by  Sotithey  is  derived  fh>m  a  note  in  the  lale  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's *  Lectures  on  Modfrn  History.'  Capt.  Sir  T.  Hardy  gave  this 
•ceount  to  Oipt.  Smyth,  and  Capt.  Smyth  comnunloated  it  to  l>r. 
Arnold.  Long  before  ita  appearance  Mr.  James  liad  said  that  Nelson 
was  dressed  in  the  same  threadbare  fhxsk  unifomeoat  which  waa  his 
oonst:int  wear,  having  for  its  appendages,  sewed  amidst  the  folds  of 
the  left  breast,  the  same  four  weather-tarnished  and  lack-lotfre  stara 
always  to  be  seen  there.  The  differsnee  between  Mr.  Jamea  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  or  his  informant.  Cart.  Smyth*  is  merely  Uiat  botweeu  dim 
stars  and  worn  and  dim  embroidery ;  and  both  these  variations  ftom 
Sonthey  an  of  very  little  consequence,  it  being  quite  oeitain  that 
Nelson  disregarded  the  precaution  sugraied  to  him,  and  that  the  stara 
or  the  embroidery  on  his  coat  attracted  the  ballet  which  killed  him. 
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It  was  about  ten  mi&utes  past  the  hour  of  noon 
when  Collingwood,  in  the  ^  Royal  Sovereign/  got 
dose  aatem  of  the  ^  Santa  Anna '  the  flag-ship  of 
Yice-Admiral  Alava,  the  Spanish  second  in  com- 
mand, and  fired  into  her  so  closely  with  guna 
double  shotted,  and  with  such  precision,  aa  to  kill 
or  wound  nearly  400  of  her  crew  and  to  disable 
fourteen  of  her  112  guns.  This  was  larboard- 
broadside  work;  with  her  atarboard  broadside, 
similarly  charged,  the  *  Royal  Sovereign '  raked 
the  *  Fougueuz,'  a  French  seventy-four.  Nelson, 
who  waa  still  at  some  distance  from  the  horn  of 
the  crescent  which  he  meant  to  attack,  on  seeing 
his  second  thus  engaged,  cried  out  in  a  transport, 
**  See  how  that  noble  fellow,  CoUingwood,  carries  his 
ship  into  action !"  and  CoUingwood,  just  as  his  ship 
was  passing  between  the  two  ships  of  the  enemy, 
about  midway  in  their  curved  line,  called  out  to  his 
captain,*'  Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be 
here  ?"  In  a  few  minutes  more  CoUingwood  found 
his  position  still  more  enviable,  or  at  least  much 
hotter ;  for,  having  put  the  *  Royal  Sovereign  '  close 
alongside  the  *  Sant'  Anna,'  so  cloae  that  the  guns 
were  nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  'Fougueux' 
bore  up  and  raked  her  astern ;  Uie  *  San  Leandro,' 
a  64,  raked  her  a-head ;  and  the  *  San  Justo,'  a 
Spanish  14,  and  the  '  Indomptable,'  a  French  80, 
ranged  on  her  starboard  bow  and  quarter,  within 
less  than  300  yards'  distance.  Collingw^  was, 
in  fact,  almost  surrounded,  and  so  incessant  and 
thick  was  the  fire  maintained  by  all  these  aissail- 
ants  that  the  people  of  the  *  Royal  Sovereign '  fre- 
quently saw  the  cannon-shots  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  air.  But  the  French  and 
Spaniards  soon  found  that  they  were  injuring  them- 
selves  by  this  crosfr-firing,  and,  seeing  that  the 
*  Belleisle,'  74,  and  some  other  British  ships,  were 
faat  approaching  to  support  the  gallant  CoUing- 
wood, four  of  them  drew  off,  one  by  one,  leaving 
the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  to  combat  alone  with  her 
first  antagonist,  the  *"  Sant'  Anna.'  Mr.  Chalmen, 
CoUingwood's  sailing-master,  a  worthy  man  and 
valuable  ofiicer,  was  hit  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  he 
was  standing  close  by  the  admiral's  side.  A  great 
shot  almost  divided  hia  body ;  he  laid  his  head 
upon  CoUingwood's  shoulder  and  told  him  he  was 
slain.  The  admiral  supported  him  till  two  sailors 
carried  him  below.  He  could  say  nothing  to  his 
admiral  but  bless  him  1  but  as  they  carried  him 
down,  he  said  he  wished  he  could  but  live  to  read 
the  account  of  the  action  in  a  newspaper.  Chal- 
mers lay  in  the  cockpit  among  the  wounded  until 
the  •  Sant*  Anna'  struck ;  and,  joining  in  the  cheer 
which  they  gave  her,  expired  with  it  on  his  lips.* 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the '  Royal  Sove- 
reign' was  the  only  British  ship  in  close  action  ;  but 
then,  when  CoUingwood  had  taken  a  position  upon 
the  lee-bow  of  the  *  Sant'Anna,'  the  •  Belleisle,'  haul- 
ing up,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  lee-quarter  of  that 
unlucky  Spaniard,  and  then  bore  away  and  closely 
engaged  the  •  Indomptable.*  Villeneuve's  Hne  was 
now  more  irregular  than  ever.     CoUingwood  had 

•  CoUiagwood,  Uttet  to  hU  Wife. 


made  a  mighty  crash  in  it.  And  now  Nelson  waa 
getting  into  close  action,  was  trying  to  bring  the 
muzzles  of  his  guns  to  grate  and  rattle  against  those 
of  the '  Santissima  TrinidMl,'  that  huge  four-decker 
which  he  had  encountered  before  now,  and  which 
he  waa  wont  to  call  his  old  acquaintance.  As  he 
approached,  the  enemy  opened  their  broadside^ 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  rigging  of  the  *  Victory,'  in 
the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could  cloae 
with  them.  A  shot  going  through  one  of  the  *  Vic- 
tory's '  sails  afforded  proof  that  she  was  well  within 
reach  of  ahot,  and  thereupon  seven  or  eight  French 
and  Spanish  ships  opened  such  a  fire  upon  tha 
*  Victory'  aa  perhaps  had  never  before  been  directed 
at  a  single  ship.  The  fire  must  have  been  much 
more  murderous  than  it  was  if  the  enemy  had  not 
aimed  rather  at  the  masts  and  rigging  than  at  the 
hull  and  decks.  A  round  shot  killed  Mr.  John 
Scott,  Lord  Nelson's  public  secretary,  as  he  waa 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory' 
converaing  with  Captain  Hardy.  A  commendable 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  body  and  conceal 
the  fate  of  a  worthy  man  for  whom  Nelson  enter- 
tained  a  high  regard ;  but  the  one  quick  eye  of  the 
admiral  saw  him  faU.  '*  Is  that  poor  Scott  that  'e 
gone?  poor  fellow!"  Nelson  had  scarcely  said 
the  words  ere  a  double-headed  shot  killed  eight 
marines  on  the  poop  and  wounded  several  others. 
Nelson,  carefiil  for  every  body  but  himself,  or- 
dered Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  marines  round 
about  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much 
by  beinff  together.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  shot 
struck  the  fore-brace  bitts  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a  splinter  from 
the  bitts  tearing  off  Hardy's  shoe-buckk  and 
bruising  his  left  foot.  Each  looked  anxiously  at 
the  other,  supposing  him  to  be  wounded.  Nelson 
then  smiled  and  said, "  This  is  too  warm  work. 
Hardy,  to  last  long."  The  *  Victory's '  mizen- 
top-mast  was  shot  away ;  every  studding-sail-boom 
on  the  foremast  had  been  shot  off  close  to  the  yard- 
arm  ;  her  new  foresail  had  from  80  to  100  yards 
of  it  stripped  from  the  spar,  and  every  sail  waa 
riddled  with  shot;  the  wheel  was  struck  and 
knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
steer  the  ship  in  the  gun-room;  twenty  officers 
and  men  had  been  killed,  and  thirty  wounded; 
the  French  and  Spanish  ships  a-head  closing  like 
a  forest,  thus  leaving  a  gap  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  between  this  part  of  the  combined  line  and 
that  part  which  CoUingwood  had  attacked,  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line  being  here  in  a  mass  and 
fourteen  there.  Hitherto  the  '  Victory '  had  not 
returned  a  single  gun,  but  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  men  were  relieved  from  this 
trying  state  of  inaction  by  the  word  of  command 
to  fire.  The  enemy  had  got  so  closely  wedged 
together  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  break 
through  the  line  without  running  on  board  one  of 
the  ships.  Apparently  because  it  was  now  dis- 
covered or  suspected  that  Admiral  Villeneuve  was 
on  board  that  ship  which  lay  next  to  the  '  San- 
tissima   Trinidad,'  the  *  Victory'  was  instantly 
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brought  close  up  to  the '  Bucentaure*  of  80  guns, 
and  then  out  went  Nelson's  terrible  68-pounder  car- 
Tonade  from  the  *  Victory's'  forecastle,  discharging 
her  usual  loading,  or  one  round  shot  and  a  keg  filled 
with  500  musket-balls,  which  were  fired  right  into 
the  cabin-windows  of  the  *  Bucentaure.'  And,  as 
the  '  Victory'  slowly  moved  a-head,  every  gun  of 
the  remaining  fifty  upon  her  larboard  broadside, 
all  double,  and  some  of  them  treble  shotted,  was 
discharged  deliberately  and  closely.  So  close  in- 
deed were  the  ships,  that  the  ensign  of  the  one 
trailed  over  the  peak  of  the  other,  and,  when  they 
rolled,  their  spars  touched.  The  British  crew  were 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  dense  black  smoke  that 
entered  the  *  Victory's'  port-holes.  Before  two 
minutes  had  passed  nearly  400  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  French  ship,  twenty  of  her  guns 
were  dismounted,  and  she  was  almost  put  Aor^  de 
combat.  But  the  *  Neptune,'  a  fine  French  80- 
gun  ship,  managing  to  open  clear  of  the  *  Bucen- 
taure's'  stem,  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 

*  Victory's*  bows ;  and  the  *  Redoutable  *  14 
raked  the  same  ship  with  her  foremost  guns.  As 
the  French  *  Neptune'  receded,  and  as  the  •  Bu- 
centaure' was  almost  silenced,  the '  Victory'  ran 
on  board  the  '  Redoutable,'  which  was  showing  a 
very  bold  countenance.  The  French  ship  received 
her  with  a  broadside ;  then  instantly  shut  most  of 
her  lower-deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded 
through  them,  and  fired  from  them  no  more.    The 

*  Victory'  ran  foul  of  the  *  Redoutable,'  the  sheet  an- 


chor of  the  one  striking  the  spare  anchor  of  the 
other;  and  the  hooks  and  boom-irons  getting  inter- 
mixed or  catching  in  the  leash  of  the  sails,  held 
the  two  ships  together.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  two 
ships  got  thus  hooked  together,  Nelson's  boat- 
swain fired  the  starboard  68-pounder  carronade, 
loaded  as  the  larboard  one  had  been,  with  one 
round  shot,  and  the  mortal  keg  of  500  bullets  right 
ujpon  the '  Redoutable's'  decks ;  and  this  cleared  the 
French  ship's  gangways.  The  guns  of  the  middle 
and  lower  decks  of  the  '  Victory'  continued  to  be 
fired  occasionally  into  the  ^  Redoutable,'  who,  on 
her  part,  fired  her  main-deck  guns,  and  made  a 
great  use  of  musketry,  chiefly  from  her  tops,  which 
were  filled  by  soldiers.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
muskets,  the  *  Redoutable'  had  in  her  fore  and 
maintops  some  brass  cohorns  which  fired  langridge 
shot,  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  '  Victory's' 
forecastle.  While  Nelson's  starboard  gims  bat- 
tered the  sides  of  the  ^  Redoutable,'  his  larboard 
guns  hammered  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad,'  which 
huge  leviathan  was  now  exposed,  and  which  was 
soon  in  case  to  return  the  *  Victory's '  fire.  The 
*  Redoutable'  took  fire ;  the  flames  spread  to  the 
'  Victory,'  threatening  both  ships  with  a  flight  into 
the  air ;  but  the  English  sailors  put  out  their  own 
fire,  and  threw  buckets  of  water  into  the '  Re- 
doutable' to  help  the  French  to  put  out  theirs. 
Everything  was  going  as  well  as  his  heart  could 
desire,  when,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  as 
Nelson  was  walking  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
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quarter-deck  with  Captain  Hardy,  lie  was  hit  by  a 
rifle  or  musket  ball  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the 
*  Redoutable,*  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  the  spot :  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but  sup- 
ported himself  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  left  hand 
which  touched  the  deck.    Then  the  strength  of  his 
left  arm  (his  only  one)  failed  him,  and  he  fell  on 
his  left  side,  upon  the  very  spot  where  his  secre- 
tary had  fallen  dead;  and  his  clothes  were  be- 
smeared with  poor  Scott's  blood.     Hardy  stooped 
to  him,   and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not 
wounded  severely.     Nelson  replied,  "  They  have 
done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy." — ^*'  I  hope  not,"  said 
the  Captain.  **  Yes !  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 
A  seijeant  of  the  marines  and  two  sailors,  who  had 
come  up  on  seeing  the  admiral  fall,  now,  by  Hardy's 
direction,  carried  their  beloved  chief  down  to  the 
cock-pit.     As  they  were  carrying  him  down  the 
ladder   he  took  out    his   handkerchief  and  co- 
vered his  face  and  the  stars  or  embroidery  on  his 
coat  with  it,  in  order  that  the  crew  might  not  be 
discouraged  or  afflicted.  The  cock-pit  was  crowded 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  over  whose  bodies 
he  was  carried,  to  be  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  a  mid- 
shipman's berth.     Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  left  shoulder,  through 
the  fore-part  of  the  epaulette,  and  lodged  in  the 
spine,  and  that  the  wound  was  mortal.    The  sad 
fact  was  concealed  from  all  except  Captain  Hardy, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeons.     His  sufferings 
from  pain  and  thirst  were  very   great :  he  fre- 
quently called  for  drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with 
paper ;   saying,  *'  Fan,  fan,  drink,  drink :"  and 
they  gave  him  what  is  generally  ready  in  British 
ships  while  in  action,   lemonade,  to  quench  his 
burning  thirst.     He  kept  pushing  away  a  bed- 
sheet,  the  only  covering  upon  him,  laying  bare  his 
slender  limbs  and  emaciated  body.     He  begged 
Dr.  Beatty,  the  chief  surgeon,  to  attend  to  others, 
as  his  attention  to  him  was  useless.   As  soon  as 
the  '  Victory'  was  somewhat  disengaged  from  the 
crowd.  Captain  Hardy  sent  an  officer  to  inform 
Collingwood  that  Nelson  was  wounded.     CoUing- 
wood  asked  the  officer  if  the  wound  was  dangerous. 
The  officer  hesitated ;  then  said  he  hoped  it  was 
not.     "  But,"  says  Collingwood,  "  I  saw  the  fate 
of  my  friend  in  his  eye ;  for  his  look  told  what  his 
tongue  could  not  utter."* 

Meanwhile  the  battle  was  going  on  well,  although 
the  *  Victory' continued  to  be  beset  most  sorely. 
Every  time  a  ship  struck  the  crew  of  the '  Victory' 
hurraed ;  and  then  joy  sparkled  in  the  eye  of  the 
dying  hero.  He  was,  however,  very  impatient  to 
see  Captain  Hardy,  and  sent  for  him  repeatedly ; 
but  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  captain 
could  leave  the  quarter-deck,  and  go  down  to  the 
cock-pit.  They  shook  hands  affectionately.  Hardy 
was  too  much  overcome  by  his  feelings  to  be  able 
to  speak.  But  Nelson  said,  "  Well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battle  ? — how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?" 
Then  Hardy  spoke,  and  said,  "  Very  well,  my  lord ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  have 

*  Letter  from  Collingwood  to  H.  R.  H.  tfie  Duke  of  Clarence. 
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Struck;  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and 
shown  an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
*  Victory.*     I  have  therefore  called  two  or  three 
of  our  fresh  ships  round  us,  and^  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing." — "  I  hope.  Hardy,  that 
none  of  our  ships  have  struck." — ^"  No,  my  lord, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that ! " — "  Hardy,  my  dear 
Hardy,  I  am  a  dead  man.     I  am  going  fast;  it 
will  be  all  over  with  me  soon."*    Hardy  returned 
to  the  quarter-deck:  the  ship  continued  to  fire, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  enemies  at 
once.    The  concussion  of  the  firing  so  affected  the 
dying  man,  that,  apostrophising  his  ship,  he  mut- 
tered, "  Oh,  *  Victory,'  *  Victory,'  how  you  distract 
my  poor  brain !"  and,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  How 
dear  is  life  to  all  men!"     The  •  Victory'  now 
ceased  firing,  for  she  had  done  her  work,  and 
gloriously,  and  the  last  of  her  opponents  were  pass- 
ing to  windward  and  trying  to  escape.     In  about 
fifty  minutes  Captain  Haidy  descended  a  second 
time  to  the  cockpit,  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of 
his  dying  friend,  congratulated  him  on  having  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  and  complete  victory.     He  could 
not  say  how  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  see  every  ship  distinctly :  but 
he  was  certain  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least  had 
surrendered.     **  That 's  well,"  murmured  Nelson, 
**  that 's  well :  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And 
then  he  said,  in  a  stronger  voice,  "  Anchor,  Hardy, 
anchor!"     Hardy  hinted  that  Admiral  Colling- 
wood would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  affairs.     "  Not  while  I  live,  Hardy,"  said  Nel- 
son, ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise  himself 
from  the  bed ;  "  No !  do  you  anchor."    The  cap- 
tain then  said,  '*  Shall  we  make  the  signal,  sir?" 
•'Yes,"  answered  Nelson,  "for  if  I  live  I'll 
anchor."    By  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant  * 
that,  in  case  of  his  surviving  until  all  resistance 
was  over,  he  would,  if  at  all  practicable,  anchor  the 
ships  and  the  prizes,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving 
them  in  case  of  a  gale  of  wind  arising.    As  the 
captain  was  leaving  him,  with  big  tears  in   his 
eyes,  Nelson  called  him  back,  and  said  in  a  low 
faint  voice,  "  Hardy,  take  care  of  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton !  Kiss 
me,  Hardy."    The  captain  knelt  and  kissed  his 
cheek;  and  Nelson  said,  '*Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Thank  God !  I  have  done  my  duty."   Hardy  stood 
over  him  in  silence :  then  knelt  again  and  kissed 
his  forehead.     The  film  of  death  was  gathering 
over  the  eye  of  the  expiring  hero :  and  he  said, 
"  Who  is  that?"  on  being  told,  he  added,  «  God 
bless  you.   Hardy!"  and   the  captain   then   left 
him,  and   for  ever.     Nelson  now   said  that   he 
wished  he  had  not  left  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
had  received  his  death-wound.     Some  minutes 
before  this  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone ; 
and  now  death  was  rapidly  approaching.    He  said 
a  few  scarcely  articulate  words  to  the  chaplain; 
bidding  him  remember  that  he  left  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  daughter  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.     He 
then  said  more  distinctly,  "  Thank  God,  I  have 

*  Dr.  Beatty*s  Narrative. 
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done  my  duty  !'*  He  was  heard  to  repeat  theae 
words  several  times :  and  they  were  the  last  words 
he  uttered.  His  previous  sufferings  had  heen 
great;  hut  they  were  now  over,  and  he  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  at  ahout  Uiirty 
minutes  after  four,  or  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  receiving  his  wound.*  • 

Captain  Blackwood  coming  on  hoard  the 
*  Victory '  soon  after,  and  learning  the  death  of 
his  patron  and  friend,  carried  the  whole  of 
the  dismal  news  to  CoUingwood,  together  with 
Nelson's  dying  request,  that  the  fleet  and  prizes 
should  be  brought  to  anchor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
CoUingwood  was  deeply  affected,  and  it  was  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  now  first  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  fleet.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  battle  almost  every  captain  had  acted  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  according  to  circumstances 
and  accidental  changes  of  position,  even  as  Nelson 
had  desired  they  all  should  do.f  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  combat  disappears  with  Nelson's  dis- 
appearance from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory/ 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
but  not  before  the  defeat  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  was  made  certain.  The  ^  Redoutable,' 
from  whose  top  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired,  made 
a  gallant  resistance.  As  the  *  Victory '  had  the 
huge  ^  Santissima  Trinidad,'  and  at  times  one  or 
two  more  adversaiies  to  contend  with,  Captain 
Eliab  Harvey  in  the  '  Temeraire'  fell  on  board 
the  ^  Redoutable'  on  the  other  side ;  and  during 
a  long  interval  four  or  five  ships,  •  friends  and 
enemies,  formed  a  compact  tier,  lying  head  to 
head,  and  stern  to  stem,  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  grating  against  each  other.  The  greatest 
precaution  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  ships  tak- 
ing fire  and  being  all  blown  into  the  air  together : 
and  on  board  the  '  Victory  '  the  firemen  of  each 
gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water.     The 

*  Redoutable '  struck  her  colours  about  twenty 
minutes  after  Nelson  was  carried  below.     The 

*  Temeraire  *  then  got  loose  and  went  in  search  of 
other  opponents,  and  she  soon  had  two  or  three  to 
her  own  share.  As  the  British  ships  came  through 
the  gap  which  had  been  made  in  Villeneuve's 
line  or  crescent,  as  they  broke  through  the  forest 
of  masts  he  had  formed  on  his  right,  and  as 
they  got  into  close  action,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Frenchman  vanished;  several  of  his  ships  were 
attacked  larboard  and  starboard,  fore  and  aft,  ex- 
periencing the  fatal  effects  which  the  foremost 
English  ships  had  braved  and  borne  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  action.  Neitfaisr  Spaniards 
nor  French  could  bear  it ;  many  of  the  French, 
on  being  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle,  let  down  their 
lower  deck  ports  and  deserted  their  guns;  the 
Spaniards  on  board  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad,' 
being  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  ^  Vic- 
tory,' and  not  knowing  whither  else  to  fiy  to, 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  her  bow  and  sides, 

*  8oath«y.— Dr.Beatty,  Ntfni(iv«. 

f  **  Few  lignal*  were  neceasary,  and  none  were  mad**,  except  to 
direct  close  order  at  the  lines  bore  dowiu**'— Letter  firom  CoUingwood  to 
fr,  MarukM,  Esq.,  o/tht  Adaaralty, 


and  were  actually  helped  up  her  aides  or  taken  in 
at  her  lower  ports  by  the  crew  of  the  *  Victory.* 
The  masts  of  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad '  fell  vnth 
a  terrible  crash,  and  she  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  lieutenant  who  had  only  a  boat's  crew  with 
him.  Before  this  time  the  *  Bucentaure,'  which  had 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Nelson's  terrible 
68-pounder  and  first  broadside,  had  hauled  down 
her  colours ;  and,  as  a  captain  of  English  marines 
took  possession  of  her  with  a  corporal,  two  privates 
of  his  own  corps,  and  two  seamen,  he  had  found 
on  board  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  had  tendered 
him  his  sword  as  he  stepped  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Before  three  o'clock  ten  ships  of  the  line  had 
struck.  The  ^  Sant'  Anna,'  which  had  sustained 
the  first  tremendous  broadside  of  CoUingwood  s 
ship,  the  •  Royal  Sovereign,'  hauled  down  her  flag 
at  about  half-past  two.  But  the  '  Royal  Sovereign' 
herself  had  been  so  much  injured  in  her  masts 
and  yards  by  the  fire  of  the  *  Sant'  Anna,'  and 
the  fire  of  the  other  ships  that  lay  on  her  bow  and 
quarter,  that  she  was  unable  to  alter  her  position. 
CoUingwood  therefore  called  up  the  *  Euryalus ' 
frigate  to  take  the  *  Royal  Sovereign'  in  tow,  and 
to  receive  on  board  the  frigate  the  Spanish  Vioe- 
Admiral  Alava  and  the  other  officers  that  belonged 
to  the  *  Sant'  Anna.'  Captain  Blackwood  found 
that  poor  Alava,  who  had  behaved  heroically 
in  the  action,  was  dangerously,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded,  and  could  not  be  moved  ;  but  he  brought ' 
away  the  captain  of  the  ship.  This  officer  had 
already  been  to  the  *  Royal  Sovereign '  to  deliver 
up  his  sword;  on  entering  he  had  asked  one  of 
the  sailors  the  name  of  the  ship ;  and,  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  the  '  Royal  Sovereign,'  he  had  re* 
plied  in  broken  English,  ^*  I  think  she  should  be 
called  the  *  Royal  Devil.'  "♦  The  Rear-Admiral 
Cisneros  had  been  taken  on  board  the  *  Santissima 
Trinidad.'  One  Spanish  74,  the  '  Sant'  Agostin,' 
was  utterly   ruined  by  one  broadside  from  the 

*  Leviathan,'  which  carried  away  her  mizen-mast, 
wounded  her  captain,  and  killed  or  wounded  160 
of  her  crew.  In  all  these  terrible  broadsides  most 
of  the  English  gims  were  double  shotted,  and  some 
of  them  were  treble  shotted.  The  confiicts  which 
took  place  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  destructive  to  the  English,  as  all  the 
enemy's  ships  had  musketry  in  their  tops,  and 
most  of  them  also  cohoms  like  the  *  Redoutable.' 
Admiral  Gravina,  in  the  *  Principe  de  Asturias,'  a 
112-gun  ship,  fell  away  to  leeward  of  the  rear,  and 
made  off  with  four  other  ships.  Five  other  ships, 
four  French  and  one  Spanish,  under  Villeneuve's 
second,  Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir,  which  had  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  action,  and  which,  conse* 
quently,  had  sustained  little  or  no  damage  in  their 
masts  and  sails,  while  hardly  any  of  the  hard- 
fought  English  ships  had  a  stick  left  standing, 
hauled  off  to  windward ;  but,  as  Dumanoir  passed 
the  *  Royal  Sovereign,'  the  *  Conqueror,*  and  the 

*  Victory,'  which  were  lying  like  logs  upon  the 
water,  he  and  the  three  French  ships  with  him 
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poured  their  ihot  not  only  into  those  English  ships, 
but  also  into  the  Spanish  prizes  they  had  made. 
Both  Gravina  and  Dumanoir  escaped  from  the 
battle;  but  Gravina  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  Dumanoir  and  his  squadron  fell  in«  in  their 
flight,  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was  cruis- 
ing in  search  of  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and  were 
all  taken  on  the  4th  of  November.  Nineteen 
ahipa  of  the  line  struck  at  Trafalgar.  The 
^  Achille,'  a  French  74,  after  having  surrendered, 
by  some  mismanagement  of  her  crew  took  fire 
and  blew  up;  200  of  her  men  were  saved  by 
English  tenders,  who  picked  them  out  of  the  water. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken,  including  the 
land  forces  on  board,  amounted  to  nearly  12,000. 
The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  was  1587,  in- 
cluding many  officers,  besides  the  greatest  of  all. 
Captain  Duff  of  the  ^  Mars,'  and  Captain  Cooke  of 
the  *  Bellerophon,'  were  among  the  slain.  The 
French,  out  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  preserved 
only  nine,  and  the  Spaniards,  out  of  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  preserved  only  six ;  the  moral  effect  was 
as  great  as  the  physical  one ;  between  the  two  the 
marine  force  at  the  disposed  of  Bonaparte  might 
be  said  to  be  annihilated. 

Nelson's  crowning  glory  rescued  England  from 
all  chance  of  invasion,  and  left  her  sovereign  of  the 
seas.  After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  task  of 
the  British  navy,  which  had  attaineid  under  Nelson 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  never  ap- 
proached before,  was  of  the  easiest  execution :  nor 
could  reverse,  defeat,  or  disgrace  have  possibly 
attended  our  flag  in  any  seas,  if  our  changing 
boards  of  admiralty  and  variable  governments  had 
known  how  to  make  use  of  the  mighty  powers  and 
energies  at  their  disposal,  and  had  discarded  on 
one  hand  their  proneness  to  jobbery  or  to  political 
trafficking  in  promotions,  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  incidental  fits  of  economy. 

At  the  end  of  the  battle  very  few  of  the  English 
ships  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  sail,  and  four- 
teen of  them,  besides  having  their  masts  knocked 
to  pieces,  were  considerably  damaged  in  hull :  of 
the  prizes  they  had  taken,  eight  were  wholly 
dismasted;  the  rest  were  partially  dismasted, 
and  some  of  them  were  almost  in  a  sinking  state. 
In  the  evening  they  were  all  huddled  together, 
and  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  for  the  shoals  of 
^Trafalgar  were  only  a  few  miles  to  leeward,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  the  shore.  When 
Collingwood  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor, 
few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to  let  go,  their 
anchors  having  been  shot  away,  or  their  cables  all 
mined.  '^  But,'*  adds  Collingwood,  "  the  same 
good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  such  a 
day  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by  the  wind  shifting 
a  few  points  and  drifting  the  ships  off  the  land." 
Four  of  the  dismasted  prizes,  however,  having  good 
anchors  and  cables  left,  anchored  off  Cape  Tra- 
fiUgar.  But  on  the  morrow  a  gale  came  on  from 
the  south-west;  the  *  Redoutable,'  French  74,  went 
down;  the  *  Fougueuz,'  another  74,  drove  on 
shore;    the  ^Bucentaure'  was  wrecked  on  the 


coast ;  and  the  *  Algesiras,'  one  of  the  four  prizes 
which  had  anchored,  was  curried  into  Cadiz  by  the 
crew,  who  rose  upon  the  English  lieutenant  and 
prize  party,  after  they  had  ordered  the  hatches  to 
be  taken  off  in  order  that  the  prisoners  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  saving  their  lives.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23rd^,  favoured  by  a  north-westerly 
wind,  five  of  the  ships  of  the  Hoe  which  had 
escaped  came  out  of  Cadiz,  with  the  five  French 
frigates  and  two  brigs  which  had  suffered  nothing 
in  the  action,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  some 
of  the  scattered  prizes,  or  of  taking  some  of  the 
crippled  English  ships.  These  uninjured  frigates 
recaptured  the  '  Sant*  Anna'  and  the  ^  Neptune,' 
and  carried  both  safe  into  port.  But  the  enemy 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  this  sortie,  for  an- 
other storm  arose,  and  the  '  Indomptable,'  which 
had  taken  on  board  the  crew  of  the  *  Bucentaure* 
in  addition  to  her  own,  was  wrecked  at  the  head 
of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  of  1100  or  1200  souls  not 
above  100  were  sayed;  a  Spanish  74  went  on 
shore  in  the  bay  near  Fort  Santa  Catalina,  and 
then  to  pieces,  but  the  greater  portion  of  her 
crew  were  saved;  and  a  Spanish  100«gun  ship 
rolled  away  her  masts  and  became  a  mere  hulk. 
The  damage  which  all  these  vessels  had  sustained 
in  the  great  battle  rendered  them  unfit  for  sea. 
Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm,  coming  round  from 
Gibraltar  with  the  ^  Donegal,'  74,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  action,  captured  the  100-gunned 
Spaniard ;  aqd  the  '  Leviathan'  captured  a  Spanish 
74  which  had  been  in  the  action,  and  which 
had  struck  her  colours,  though  she  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  escape;  but  both  the  100-gun 
ship  and  the  74  were  in  a  sinking  state,  and 
they  both  went  on  shore,  not  without  loss  of 
life  to  the  English  prize-parties  in  possession  of 
them.  The  bad  weather  continuing,  and  Colling- 
wood apprehending  that  the  French  frigates  in 
Cadiz  Bay  might  make  another  dash  at  his  un- 
manageable prizes,  the  huge  '  Santissima  Trinidad' 
was  cleared,  scuttled,  and  sunk.  The  *  Aigle,' 
French  74,  drifted  into  Cadiz  Bay  and  got  stranded 
on  the  bar  off  Fort  Santa  Maria.  On  the  28th, 
and  not  sooner,  Collingwood  got  his  fleet  and  his 
shattered  prizes  to  anchor  on  the  coast  between 
Cadiz  and  San  Lucar.  .'But  even  here  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bum  one  French  74  and  one  Spanish 
74,  and  to  scuttle  a  Spanish  80-gun  ship ;  while 
another  French  74,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fren- 
zied behaviour  of  a  portion  of  the  French  prisoners 
on  board,  who  cut  the  cables,  struck  upon  the 
shoals,  and  was  lost.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  noble  efforts  were  made  by  the 
English  sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  their  enemies 
and  prisoners.  Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm  put 
out  all  his  boats  to  rescue  the  drowning  French ; 
but,  although  many  were  thus  saved,  above  200 
perished.  In  all  fourteen  of  the  prizes  were 
burnt,  sunk,  or  run  on  shore,  and  only  three  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  French  were  saved  and 
kept  as  trophies.  *^  Our  own  infirm  ships,"  says 
Collingwood,  **  Q0u}4  BC<iir^  keep  off  the  shore ; 
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the  prizes  were  left  to  their  fate ;  and,  as  they  were 
driven  very  near  the  port,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
destroyed,  that  there  might  be  no  risk  of  their 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The 
Spaniards  generally  had  fought  bravely  in  the 
action ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  people  was 
not  in  that  cause ;  some  humane  and  politic  con- 
duct of  CoUingwoody  being  superadded  to  the  very 
unfavourable  effects  produced  by  Dumanoir's  con- 
duct, and  by  various  other  deeds  of  their  French 
allies,  produced  a  sudden  popular  reaction  favour- 
able to  the  English.  ''  To  alleviate,"  says  Col- 
lingwood,  *Hhe  miseries  of  the  wounded  as  much 
as  was  in  my  power,  I  sent  a  flag  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Solano  (captain-general  of  Andalusia)  to  offer 
him  his  wounded.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grati- 
tude expressed  by  him  for  this  act  of  humanity : 
all  this  part  of  Spain  is  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and 
thankfulness  to  the  English.  Solano  sent  me  a 
present  of  a  cask  of  wine,  and  we  have  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  shore.  Judge  of  the  footing  we 
are  on  when  I  tell  you  he  offered  me  his  hospitals, 
and  pledged  the  Spanish  honour  for  the  care  and 
cure  of  our  wounded  men.  Our  officers  and  men 
who  were  wrecked  in  some  of  the  prize-ships  were 
roost  kindly  treated ;  all  the  country  was  on  the 
beach  to  receive  them^  the  priests  and  women 
distributing  wine  and  bread  and  fruit  amongst 
them.  The  soldiers  turned  out  of  their  barracks 
to  make  lodging  for  them ;  whilst  their  allies,  the 
French,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  a 
guard  over  them  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief."* 
AH  this  tended  to  obliterate  the  recollections  of 
the  melancholy  affair  of  the  four  treasure-frigates, 
and  to  qualify  the  Spaniards  for  that  close  alliance 
with  the  English  into  which  they  were  so  soon 
driven  by  Bonaparte;  and  enabled  Collingwood  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  people  of 
Spain  at  the  commencement  of  their  great  rising. 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  acknowledged  that  the 
French  could  no  longer  think  of  contending  with 
US  at  sea,  was  brought  over  to  England,  but  was 
almost  immediately  liberated  on  parole,  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  himself  to  have  been  retained  a 
close  prisoner ;  for  scarcely  had  he  reached  Rennes 
on  his  way  to  Paris  when  his  name  was  added  to 
that  ambiguous  list  of  suicides  which  was  headed 
by  the  names  of  Pichegru  and  Wright.  There  is 
a  very  suspicious  variety  in  the  French  accounts 
given  of  his  death :  some  say  he  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  upon  receiving  information  that  the  go- 
vernment had  prohibited  his  appearing  at  Paris ; 
others  say  that  he  fell  upon  hiis  own  sword ;  others 
that  he  poignarded  himself;  while  by  still  another 
account,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  in  afier 
years  Bonaparte's  own  account  of  the  matter,  he 
put  himself  to  death  in  a  studied,  scientific  man- 
ner with  a  curious  pin-propelling  machincf    In 
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the  first  instance  the  imperial  Corsican  had  tried  to 
make  light  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to  var- 
nish over  the  terrible  defeat  with  bold  lies.  He 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  the  most 
mendacious  accounts  of  the  movements  and  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain^ 
together  with  allusions  to  the  great  exploits  his 
navy  was  to  perform,  when  that  navy  no  longer 
existed ;  and  when  he  opened  the  session  of  the 
legislative  body  of  Paris,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Villeneuve's  death,  he  declared  with  his  own  mouth 
that  *'  a  tempest  had  deprived  him  of  some  few 
ships,  after  a  battle  imprudently  entered  into.'' 
This  was  all  he  said  there ;  but  in  other  places  he 
had  flown  out  violently  against  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  had  asserted  and  maintained  that 
Villeneuve  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  and  that 
victory  and  triumph  must  have  ultimately  attended 
the  French  flag  if  that  admiral  had  only  adhered 
to  the  orders  which  he  had  sent  him.  Now,  these 
orders,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  themselves  em- 
barrassing and  contradictory — ^they  were  orders 
such,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  land 
officer,  ignorant  of  the  sea ; — and,  besides,  the  last 
order  wluch  Villeneuve  received  at  Cadiz,  instead 
of  enjoining  him  not  to  sail,  was  imperative  as  to 
his  putting  to  sea  immediately ;  and  this,  indeed, 
Villeneuve  could  not  long  have  avoided  doing,  as 
CoUingwood's  extended  blockade  had  cut  off  all 
his  supplies,  and  as  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood, 
denuded,  and  in  no  friendly  humour,  offered  him 
scarcely  any  resources.  If  Villeneuve  had  survived 
he  could  have  told  his  own  story,  and  have  con- 
victed Bonaparte  both  of  imprudence  in  meddling 
with  sea  matters,  and  of  gross  falsehood  ailerwards; 
and,  to  save  their  emperor  from  this  painful  expo- 
sure, many  of  Fouch^'s  secret  agents  would  have 
been  quite  ready  to  commit  a  secret  murder,  and 
make  it  pass  off  as  suicide.  In  spite  too  of  the 
Moniteur,  and  of  public  speeches  to  the  so-called 
legislature,  it  was  found  impossible  to  conceal  for 
any  length  of  time  the  real  nature  and  results  of 
the  batUe  of  Trafalgar:  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
had  been  in  the  action  returned  home  from  Spain ; 
merchants  and  bankers  received  full  intelligence 
in  private  letters ;  and,  as  English  newspapers  con- 
tinued to  be  smuggled  into  France  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  made  by  Bonaparte  and  Fouch^  to 
prevent  it,  and  as  many  of  the  Bourbon  party  in  ^ 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  took  a  pleasure  in 
translating  such  English  articles,  and  in  reporting 
the  substance  of  them  wherever  they  went,  the 
fearful  catastrophe  became  known  in  its  full  ex- 

of  the  heart  and  its  regions,  and  compued  them  witii  bis  own  body 
in  order  to  aicertain  the  tvecise  situation  of  the  heart.  On  his 
arrival  in  France  I  ordered  that  he  should  remain  at  Rennes,  and  not 


■troy  himself,  and  accordingly  toolc  his  plates  of  the  heart  and  > 

pared  them  with  his  breast.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  ho 
made  a  mark  with  a  large  pin,  then  Aied  the  pin  as  near  as  he  eooJd 
judge  in  the  same  spot  in  his  own  breast,  shoved  it  in  to  the  haad« 
penetrated  his  hear^  and  expired.  VIHien  the  room  was  opened  he 
was  found  dead :  the  pin  in  his  breast,  and  a  mark  in  the  plate  eoR»- 
sponding  with  the  wound  in  his  breast.  He  need  pot  have  done  it, 
ss  he  was  a  bmve  man,  though  posscwsed  of  no  talent.*'— i4  Fbice /Wm 
Su  Helena, 
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tent ;  thus  rendering  the  emperor  the  more  eager 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  Villeneuve,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  that  admiral's  replying. 
Suspicions  were  excited  by  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  Villeneuve's  appearing  in  Paris;  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  contradictory  accounts  pro- 
mulgated about  the  manner  of  his  death ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  generally  believed  at  the 
time  that  Villeneuve  did  not  perish  by  his  own 
hand.  Among  the  Bonapartists,  however  (and 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people  were  now 
of  this  party,  even  as  they  had  once  been  Robes* 
pierrists),  the  reverses  at  sea  were  easily  forgotten, 
in  the  successes  on  shore ;  the  dazzling  glories  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz  filled  their  eyes  and  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
Prussia,  and  the  grand  and  successful  battle  of 
Jena,  made  them  forget  that  there  was  or  ever  had 
been  such  a  place  in  the  world  as  Trafalgar  Qay. 
They  indeed  henceforward  renounced  all  hope  of 
invading  and  conquering  England ;  nay,  even  of 
contending  with  her  as  a  maritime  power;  but 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  found  more  than 
an  equivalent  in  the  easy  subjugation  and  plunder 
of  the  continent;  and  thj^  the  continental  system, 
which  began  to  occupy  Bonaparte's  mind,  as  soon 
as  his  navy  was  destroyed,  would,  by  closing  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  to  English  commerce,  reduce 
the  proud  rival  of  France  to  poverty  and  despair. 

In  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  which  came  as  a  seasonable  relief  to 
the  gloom  created  by  Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm 
and  Bonaparte's  advance  upon  Vienna,  was  received 
with  deep  and  mingled  emotions,  of  joy  for  the 
victory,  and  grief  for  the  death  of  the  victor.  All 
honours  were  paid  to  Nelson's  remains ;  there  was 
lying  in  state  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich, 
there  were  funeral  processions  by  water  and  by  land 


of  unexampled  solemnity  and  magnificence :  but 
— and  we  know  not  why — the  body  was  not  in- 
terred in  the  sacred  place  for  which  he  had  a  pre- 
ference, and  the  name  of  which  had  been  often  on 
his  lips  while  rushing  into  action.  Instead  of 
being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  his  remains 
were  deposited  under  the  noble  dome  of  St.  Paul's ; 
a  fitting  and  glorious  resting-place,  yet  still  not 
that  which  he  had  himself  in  a  manner  selected. 
But  dying  requests  to  which  he  attached  more  im- 
portance were  disregarded  :  his  brother,  a  retired 
country  clergyman,  who  succeeded  to  his  title*. 
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was  raised  in  the  British  peerage  from  the  rank  of 
a  viscount  to  that  of  an  earl ;  6000/.  a  year,  and 
the  sum  of  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
were  granted  to  him  hy  parliament,  which  further- 
more voted  10,000/.  to  each  of  his  sisters ;  but 
not  one  farthing  was  ever  granted  either  to  his 
adopted  or  real  daughter  Horatia,  or  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  whose  essential  services  to  the  country 
ought  to  have  secured  some  reward,  in  spite  of  the 
immorality  of  her  connexion  with  Lord  Nelson — 
a  connexion  which  had  been  winked  at  by  the 
admiral's  sisters  who  got  the  10,000/.  a-piece, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  living  under  the 
same  roof,  at  Merton,  with  their  brother  and  (it  is 
best  to  speak  plain)  his  mistress,  when,  at  the  call 
of  his  country,  he  flew  to  fight  and  die  at  Trafalgar. 
What  Lady  Hamilton's  public  services  had  been 
was  distinctly  and  correctly  stated  in  the  last  words 
Nelson  ever  wrote  ;*  they  were  personal  services, 
and  benefits  procured  to  the  British  fleet,  by  means 
of  her  close  and  bosom  friendship  with  Caroline  of 
Austria,  the  proud  Queen  of  Naples ;  they  were 
services  which  none  but  she  could  have  achieved ; 
and  it  was  assuredly  a  squeamish  sort  of  morality 
in  the  court,  cabinet,  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  withheld  a  recompense  for  these 
public  services,  and  condemned  an  erring  but  an 
interesting,  a  patriotic,  and  high-minded  woman, 
to  poverty  and  absolute  misery  for  the  rest  of  her 
days,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  her  private 
life  and  conduct.  Even  at  that  day  when  rigid 
morality  was  in  fashion  at  court  (although  Queen 
Charlotte  had  received  Warren  Hastings^s  dubious 
wife),  if  the  pension-list  had  been  gone  over,  more 
than  one  person  would  have  been  found  living  on 
the  bounty  of  the  nation,  who  had  all  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's faults,  frailties,  or  vices,  without  any  of  her 
abilities,  spirit,  and  public  services  to  plead  in 
their  favour.  The  "  good  Emma,"  the ''  brave  Em- 
ma"«— and  to  the  fascinated  Nelson  she  ever  ap- 
peared both  good  and  brave — after  struggling  for 

•October  tlit,  1805.  Then  in  tixM  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Fhuios 
and  Spain,  distent  about  ten  miles. 

**  Whereas  the  eminent  services  of  Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Hamilton,  have  been  of  tlie  wry 
greatest  serrice  to  my  king  ond  country',  to  my  knowledge,  without 
ever  receiving  any  reward  ttom  either  our  king  or  country. 

"  First,  that  she  obtained  the  King  of  Spain's  letter,  in  1796.  to  his 
brother,  the  King  of  Naples,  acquainting  him  of  his  intention  to  de- 
clare war  against  England ;  from  whicli  letter  the  ministry  sent  out 
orders  to  the  then  Sir  John  Jervla  to  strike  a  strokts  if  opportunity 
offisred,  against  either  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or  her  fleets.  That  neither 
of  these  was  done  is  not  the  fault  of  Lady  Hamilton  ;  the  opportunity 
might  have  been  offered. 

"  Seeoodly ;  The  British  fleet  under  my  command  oould  nevpr  have 
nitnned  the  second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady  Hapoilton's  influence 
vrith  the  Qtieen  of  Naples  caused  letters  lo  be  wrote  io  the  governor  of 
SyraeoM,  that  he  was  to  cncoange  the  fleets'  being  supplied  with 
everything,  should  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syra- 
cuse, and  received  every  supply;  went  to  £gypt,  and  destroyed' Uie 
French  fleet. 

"  Could  I  have  rewarded  these  services,  I  would  not  now  call  upon 
my  countrv ;  but,  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  power,  I  leave  Emma 
Lady  Hamilton,  tliereforet  a  legacy  to  my  king  and  conntrv.  that  they 
will  give  her  an  ample  provision  to  maintein  her  rank  in  life. 

**  I  also  leaw  to  the  benefleenee  of  my  country  m  v  adopted  daughter, 
Horatia  Nelson  Thompson  ;  and  1  Oesire  she  w^l  use  in  Aitue  the 
name  of  Nelson  only. 

*'  These  ore  the  only  fiivoors  I  ask  of  my  king  and  eountrv,  at  this 
moment  when  I  am  going  to  flght  their  battle.  May  Gud  bless  my 
king  and  country,  and  all  those  I  hold  dear  1  My  relations  it  is  need- 
less to  mention ;  they  will,  of  course*  be  amply  provided  for. 

**  NSUOH  AVV  BSOMTE. 


•*jv7tmM^    f  Henry  Blackwood, 
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some  years  with  affliction  and  poverty  (for,  though 
Nelson  left  her  all  he  could,  he  had  been  so  care- 
less about  money  and  property  of  any  kind,  that 
he  had  scarcely  anything  to  leave),*  after  having 
recourse  to  several  questionable  means  of  getting 
money,  and  injuring  the  memory  of  her  idol  by 
selling  his  love-letters  to  a  bookseller,  died  in 
France,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Calais,  without  a 
friend  near  her,  without  a  shilling,  without  a  com- 
fort; and  her  body  was  denied  Christian  burial, 
and  treated  like  that  of  a  dog  by  the  bigoted  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  restored  Bourbons.t  And  yet  her 
moral  domestic  irregularities  had  not  prevented 
the  beautiful,  graceful,  fascinating  woman  from 
obtaining  the  homage  and  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
great  and  high-born,  when  she  could,  as  the  wife 
of  a  British  ambassador  and  the  friend  of  a  foreign 
queen,  and  the  chere  ande  of  a  British  admiral, 
the  favourite  of  victory,  bestow  splendid  hospital- 
ities, procure  favours  and  advantages,  and  open 
some  of  the  roads  to  employment  and  promotion : 
the  obscurity  of  her  birth,  the  notorious  history  of 
her  early  life,  when  she  lived  with  painters  and 
served  them  as  a  living  model,  had  not  been  any 
impediment  to  the  incease  offered  up  to  her  by 
lords  and  ladies,  colonels,  generals,  captains,  admi- 
rals, chaplains,  deans,  bishops :  for  many  years  her 
saloons  at  Naples  had  been  filled  and  crowded  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and  what  is  called  the 
elite  of  the  English  fashionable  world ;  many  were 
the  favours  and  honours,  and  substantial  benefits 
she  had  obtained  for  others — but  when  her  hour 
of  need  came  she  found  not  one  to  help  her,  and 
her  former  intimates  excused  their  want  of  gene- 
rosity— even  as  the  nation  excused  its  want  of 
liberality — ^by  canting  about  Lady  Hamilton's  im- 
morality. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  several  great  advantages 
were  obtained  by  our  arms  in  the  East  Ind^. 

*  Her  husband.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  had  left  her  nothing.  This 
vTBs  not  on  account  of  any  resentment,  for  Sir  William,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  their  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  had  behaved  rather  like  an 
Italian  than  an  English  husband,  and  had  lived  with  them  fand  for 
long  intervals  the  three  lived  under  the  same  roof)  in  undtsturbed 
harmony  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  6th  of  April,  lfl03 ;  but 
it  arose  nom  the  state  of  poverty  and  embarrassment  in  which  he  died. 

i  She  died  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1815, 
when  Bonaparte  was  Emperor  of  Elba,  but  meparing  that  return  to 
France  which  lasted  the  hundred  days,  and  led  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Hie  French  Catholic  priests,  or  those  of  them  among  whom  it 
was  Lady  Hamilton's  lot  to  fall,  had  learned  no  moderation  or 
tolerance  ttom  persecution  and  long  suffering;  like  all  parties  in 
France,  they  were  immoderate  and  rabid  as  soon  as  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  their  bea>ming  a  doniuiant  or  strong  party.  They  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  Emma^  moral  irregularities ;  they  only 
knew  that  she  .was  an  Englishwoman  and  a  Protestant  (or,  in  their 
language,  a  heretic),  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  reftised  her  Um 
rites  of  Christian  burial-— 

*'  Denied  the  charity  of  dnat  to  spread 
aerdustr 
It  is  said  that  she  was  even  refosed  a  coffin,  and  buried  in  a  sack  : 
till  an  Enfflish  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  brutal  bigotry,  inter- 
fered, and  nad  the  body  taken  up.  placed  in  a  coAIa.  and  interred  re- 
spectfully, though  not  in  consecrated  ground.  But  here,  we  believe,* 
the  priesto  have  been  charged  with  what  was  really  the  effect  of  tlie 
poverty  in  which  she  died.  In  most  Catholic  ouuntries  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  bury  the  poor  without  cdBn, 
shell,  or  shroud,  without  even  so  much  as  a  sack.  Coffins  are  reserved 
for  thoee  who  can  pay  for  them  :  but  in  some  of  these  countries  (as 
all  thronsh  the  aoutli  of  Italv)  the  richest,  m  weU  as  the  poorest,  an 
consigned  to  the  grave  without  any  coffin  or  shell :  they  are  carried, 
indeed,  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  trapnings  of  the  most  gaudy 
kind,  but  nothing  of  all  this  is  buried  with  them,  the  bier,  the  mon- 
cloths,  and  every  thing  else  being  kept  to  serve  for  many  another 
occasion,  and  nothing  bdng  put  into  the  tomb  except  some  old  elothes. 
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Notwithstanding  the  victories  of  Generals  Jjake  and 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  1802-3,  a  fresh  Mahratta  war 
broke  out  in  1804.  The  great  chief  Holkar,  who 
had  remained  inactive  during  the  war  against 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  who  had 
been  strengthening  himself  while  they  had  been 
rushing  to  their  ruin,  suddenly  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  excited  alarm  or  suspicion.  Having 
refused  to  enter  into  an  amicable  negotiation, 
General,  now  Lord  Lake,  and  General  Fraser  were 
sent  against  Holkar.  One  or  two  hill-fortresses 
were  stormed,  a  skirmish  or  two  were  fought,  and 
then,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1804,  Holkar's 
infantry  and  artillery,  strongly  posted  near  the 
fortress  of  Deeg,  in  the  midst  of  tanks,  topes, 
and  morasses,  were  entirely  defeated  by  General 
Fraser,  who  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  under  a 
terrific  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot.  Un- 
fortunately a  cannon  ball  took  off  Fraser's  leg,  and 
he  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  The  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  in  his  small  army 
amounted  to  643 ;  but  87  fine  pieces  of  artillery 
of  European  fabric,  well  mounted  on  field  carriages, 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite  apparatus,  were 
captured  ;  and  the  best  disciplined  part,  the  flower 
of  Holkar's  army,  twenty- four  disciplined  bat- 
talions, were  dispersed.  On  the  llth  of  November, 
Lord  Lake,  after  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement, 
surprised  and  thoroughly  defeated  the  whole  ca- 
valry of  Holkar,  who  was  himself  in  the  field,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  it  after  the 
battle.  The  scene  of  this  affair  was  Furruckabad. 
The  war  would  have  been  finished  by  it  but  for 
an  alliance  which  Holkar  contracted  with  the 
powerful  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.    On  the  let  of  De* 


cember,  1804,  Lord  Lake  having  resolved  to  re- 
duce all  the  forts  within  the  Bhurtpore  territory, 
joined  his  army  to  the  forces  which  General  Fra- 
ser had  brought  into  the  country,  and  which  were 
now  commanded  by  Colonel  Monson.  The  fortress 
of  Deeg  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Holkar, 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  his  ally,  the  Ra- 
jah of  Bhurtpore ;  it  was  well  furnished  with  artil- 
lery before,  and  since  the  battle  all  the  pieces 
which  Fraser's  army  had  not  taken  had  been  car- 
ried within  the  walls  and  placed  in  battery.  The 
British  were  in  possession  of  the  town  and  all  the 
outworks  by  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1804|  the 
Mahrattas  evacuated  the  citadel,  flying  in  a  panic, 
and  leaving  everything  behind  them.  Deeg  waft  a 
town  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and  had 
been  considered  as  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  from  its  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  lakes  and  manhes.  It  had 
been  a  royal  dwelling :  it  had  massy  gateways  and 
tall  towers  surmounted  by  very  heavy  artillery. 
But  the  importance  of  this  place  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  maiden  fortress  of  Bhurt- 
pore, which  stood  amidst  jungles  and  water  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  English  miles  from 
Agra.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1805,  Lord  Lake 
and  Colonel  Monson  moved  from  Deeg  to  this 
well-defended  capital  of  the  rajah ;  and  on  the  3rd 
the  British  took  up  their  encampment-ground 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  siege  which  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  India,  and  which 
witnessed  minings  and  explosions  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Lake  found  that  report  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  strength  of  this  place :  Bhurtpore 
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was  amazingly  strong,  both  naturally  and  artifi- 
cially, and  its  garrison  was  a  numerous  and  a  re- 
solute army.  When  breaches  were  made,  several 
assaults  were  most  successfully  repelled  by  the 
Indians.  In  one  of  these  affairs  Lake  lost  nearly 
300  Europeans  and  200  Sepoys :  the  enemy 
butchered  in  cold,  blood  all  the  wounded  who  fell 
in  the  ditch  or  beyond  the  outer  wall ;  and  several  of 
Lake's  best  officers  were  slain.  With  great  alacrity 
strong  stockades  were  formed  behind  the  breaches. 
No  progress  was  made  until  the  18th  of  January, 
when  Major  General  Smith  arrived  At  camp  with 
three  battalions  of  Sepoys  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Agra,  and  100  convalescent  Europeans,  who  had 
performed  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  when  Ishmael 
Beeg  deserted  from  Holkar  and  joined  the  English 
with  500  native  horse.  Better  advanced  were  then 
made,  and  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  renewed 
their  fire  with  greater  vigour.  By  the  21  si  ttf 
January  a  very  wide  breach  was  effected ;  but  lh6 
enemy,  fearful  that  their  guns  would  be  dis- 
mounted, if  they  were  at  all  exposed,  drew  theu 
behind  their  parapets,  and  kept  them  in  reserve  to 
pour  destruction  upon  the  English,  whenever  they 
should  advance  again  to  storm  the  place ;  and, 
lured  by  the  present  of  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  by 
the  tempting  prospect  of  plunder,  Meer  Khan,  a 
great  chieftain,  who  was  then  in  Bundelkund, 
marched  with  all  his  forces  towards  Bhurtpore  to 
assist  the  tajah.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
before  daybreak,  dispositions  were  made  by  Lake 
for  trying  another  storm.  Portable  bridges  had 
been  made  for  traversing  the  ditch ;  but  the  head 
of  our  storming  column  found  that  the  enemy  had 
dammed  up  the  ditch  below  the  breach,  and  caused 
a'great  body  of  water  that  had  been  kept  above  it 
to  be  poured  in,  by  which  means  the  ditch  was 
widened  and  deepened  almost  instantaneously.  As 
the  portable  bridges  were  now  too  short,  and  as 
there  was  eight  feet  water  in  the  ditch.  Colonel 
MacRae,  who  commanded  the  column,  ordered  an 
instant  retreat,  although  some  of  his  people  had 
swum  across  the  water  and  had  even  mounted  the 
breach.  This  was  another  murderous  affair,  for 
during  the  whole  time  that  Colonel  MacRae  was 
advancing  towards  the  walls,  or  hesitating  at  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  or  retreating  across  open  ground 
towards  Lord  Lake's  trenches,  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry, 
and  nearly  six  hundred  men  and  eighteen  officers 
fell  at  different  points  killed  or  wounded.  And 
when  this  was  over  Meer  Khan  from  Bundelkund 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers'  encampment 
with  clouds  of  cavalry,  partly  his  own  and  partly 
the  well  armed  and  mounted  people  of  Holkar. 
The  British  cavalry,  however,  held  these  forces  in 
check,  and  towards  night-fall  the  English  artillery 
dispersed  them,  and  killed  some  fifty  of  them  with 
the  galloper  guns.  Lake  had  commenced  the 
campaign  with  gigantic  material,  with  200  ele- 
phants, 2000  camels,  and  100,000  bollocks,  for 
carrying  grain,  equipage,  and  baggrige:   he  was 


already  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  a 
convoy  of  12,000  bullocks,  loaded  with  provisions, 
was  anxiously  expected.  As  this  convoy  was 
guarded  only  by  a  small  body  of  matchlock-m^n, 
a  regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  n 
European  regiment  were  detached,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Walsh,  to  meet  it  on  its  way  and 
escort  it  from  Mutra  to  the  camp.  Walsh  joined 
the  convoy  without  any  difficulty;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  January,  when  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  camp,  he  was  beset  and  attacked 
by  Meer  Khan  at  the  head  of  8000  horse.  Cap- 
tain Walsh  retreated  into  a  large  open  village  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  convoy  intact ;  but  some 
of  the  bullocks  wete  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Though  assailed  on  all  sides^  his  musketry  and  field- 
pieces  repeatedlv  beat  off  the  assailants,  but,  two 
of  his  guns  {getting  disabled,  the  enemy  made  a 
dedpefate  push  bn  that  point  and  gained  possession 
Of  part  of  the  village.  Walsh's  guns  were  heard 
in  the  English  camp,  and  forthwith  Colonel  Need 
Munded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  with  an  English 
i^ment  of  dragoons  and  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  galloped  towards  the  spot  The  Sepoys  in 
the  village,  on  perceiving  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
marked  Need's  advance  across  the  plain,  set  up  a 
loud  and  joyous  shout,  and,  sallying  forth  upon 
Meer  Khan's  guns,  they  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  just  as  Need  arrived  with  his  two 
regiments  of  horse,  who  then  dashed  among  the 
Mahrattas,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Six  hundred 
of  the  Khan's  people  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
leaving  behind  him  forty  flags,  all  his  artillery  and 
tumbrils,  his  own  palanquin,  arms,  armour,  and 
splendid  attire,  and  flying  in  the  disguise  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.  On  the  24th  another  detachment 
was  sent  from  the  camp  for  the  protection  of 
another  and  greater  convoy  coming  from  Agra, 
with  many  thousand  bullocks  carrying  grain,  and 
about  800  hackeries  laden  with  stores,  ammunition, 
18-pound  shot  for  the  battering  guns,  and  six  lacs 
of  rupees.  On  the  29th  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  Meer  Khan,  having  united  for  the 
purpose  all  the  forces  they  could  collect,  threatened 
an  attack  on  this  rich  convoy ;  but  Lake  had  sent 
out  a  second  detachment  to  meet  the  other  on  the 
road ;  and,  although  the  convoy  was  repeatedly 
surrounded,  it  was  brought  into  camp  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  bullock,  for  the  rajah's  infantry 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  second  English 
detachment,  and  the  cavalry  would  not  venture 
near  enough  for  a  real  attack.  A  good  many  of 
the  latter  were  killed  in  the  jungle  by  grape-shot 
and  the  swords  of  some  of  our  dragoons. 

As  the  number  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  was  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  as  the  two  attempted  assaults  had  cost  so  great 
a  sacriBce  of  life.  Lake  resolved  to  proceed  with 
more  caution.  On  the  6th  of  February  his  army 
changed  ground,  and,  after  clearing  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  still  came  round  about 
in  clouds,  he  established  a  strong  chain  of  posts. 
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and  then  leisurely  made  his  preparations  for  press- 
ing the  siege.  Boats,  or  coracles,  made  of  wicker- 
work  and  covered  with  hides,  such  as  are  described 
by  Cffisar  as  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  such 
as  are  still  seen  paddling  on  the  river  Wye  and 
other  Welsh  waters,  were  constructed  to  serve  as 
pontoons ;  and,  as  an  additional  means  of  crossing 
the  broad  deep  moat,  a  portable  raft  was  ;made 
about  40  feet  long  and  16  feet  broad,  which  was 
to  be  buoyed  up  by  inflated  oilskins  and  casks. 
But  while  this  was  doing  in  front  of  Bhurtpore 
Meer  Khan  wheeled  round  with  his  flying  horse, 
rushed  into  the  Dooab,  and  invaded  the  Company's 
own  territories,  being  accompanied  or  followed  by 
clouds  of  Pindarries,  the  freebooters  and  moss- 
troopers of  India,  who  made  war  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had 
calculated  that  this  unexpected  invasion  would 
induce  I^ord  Lake  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  lord- 
ship merely  detached  Major- General  Smith  with  a 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  with  the  horse  artillery,  and 
continued  his  operations  as  before.  Smith  exe- 
cuted the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with  spirit  and 
rapidity,  and  with  complete  success,  crossing  ana 
recrossing  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  plung- 
ing through  other  streams  which  intersected  the 
country,  climbing  lofty  mountains,  the  off-shoots 
of  the  stupendous  Himalaya  chain,  and  making 
marches  which  were  never  surpassed  by  any  army. 
The  burning  villages  and  the  wasted  country 
showed  him  the  way  which  Meer  Khan  had  taken. 
He  came  up  with  that  chieftain  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  March,  near  the  town  of  Afzulghur, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss.  The  khan's 
principal  officers  were  killed  or  captured,  and  a 
band  of  stout,  hardy,  and  brave  Patans,  the  pride 
of  his  army,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field 
of  battle,  for  they  would  neither  fly  nor  surrender. 
Meer  Khan  went  off  like  the  wind,  evacuating  the 
Company's  territories,  and  recrossing  the  Ganges 
with  a  very  diminutive  force.  General  Smith, 
after  restoring  order  to  the  country,  returned  to 
Bhurtpore,  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 
His  chase  had  lasted  him  a  month,  during  which 
he  had  ridden  over  700  miles  of  the  roughest 
country.*  If  the  energy  and  activity  of  our  Indian 
armies  had  been  infused  into  the  armies  of  Europe 
that  were  contending  with  the  French,  or  if  the 
British  government  had  learned  from  them  the 
reliance  which  might  be  placed  on  the  English 

*  MiOor  Thorn,  who  had  accompanied  Gen«nl  Smith  on  these 
flying  maxches,  aaya.  '*  The  detachment  after  tbia  expedition  waa 
•omewliat  the  wone  for  wear ;  hut,  though  many  of  the  hones  'wen 
completely  knocked  up,  the  state  of  the  whole  'was  (ar  better  than 
what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  It  merits  remark,  that 
the  Bengal  cavalry,  throughout  the  campaign,  endured  trials  and 
hardships  almost  sarpassing  conception.  Independent  of  their  previ- 
ous long  marches  up  to  Delhi,  they  had  pursued  Holkar  closely  for 
above  &00  miles,  till  they  overtook  him  and  completed  his  overtiirow 
at  tha  battle  of  Furmekabad,  shortly  alter  which  they  were  called  off 
i>nexpectedly  to  the  chase  of  Meer  Khan,  whom  they  followed 
through  all  his  doublings  and  windings,  over  rivers  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  to  the  mountains  of  Keroaoo,  flrom  whence  he  was  forced 
back^discomfited  and  abandoned  by  the  hardiest  of  his  followers.  In 
this  &tiffuing  ooone,  the  most  harassing  part  which  we  had  to  undergo 
consistea  in  our  nocturnal  marches,  which,  continuing  night  after  night 
through  the  whole  month,  proved  exceedinglv  distressing  to  man  and 
. .^    .^       off  ■       -     •     •    •• 


beast,  in  depriving  them  of  tliat  natural  rest  which  they  sought  in 
vain  durinx  the  heat  of  the  df~  "     "' -  •    —-•—''•  ^•- 
dmeted  by  Otntral  Lard  Lake, 
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soldier,  and  had  thrown  at  once  upon  one  proper 
part  of  the  European  continent  a  force  deservmg 
of  the  name  of  an  army,  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  checked  as  early  as  1805  or 
1806. 

During  the  absence  of  General  Smith  Lord 
Lake  had  been  joined  by  a  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  under  Major-Gteneral  Jones.  This  division, 
consisting  only  of  four  battalions  of  Sepoys,  one 
entire  British  regiment,  and  eight  companies  of 
another,  a  troop  of  Bombay  cavalry,  500  native 
irregular  horse,  and  a  few  field-pieces,  had  made 
another  dashing  and  extraordinary  march,  having 
traversed  the  whole  of  Malwa,  and  having  pene- 
trated through  the  very  heart  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, including  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Holkar 
and  Scindiah.  Notwithstanding  this  reinforce- 
ment, however,  Lord  Lake  found  that  to  take 
Bhurtpore  by  storm  or  by  siege  was  no  easy  work. 
When  wider  breaches  were  made,  and  when 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  fresh  aa^ 
sault,  the  rajah's  people  unexpectedly  sallied  out 
in  great  force,  and  slew  a  heap  of  the  besiegers 
with  their  long  pikes  and  tulwars :  when  the 
assault  was  made  by  several  storming  parties  who 
were  to  rush  simultaneously  on  different  parts  of 
the  works,  some  fatal  mistakes  were  committed, 
the  Sepoys  lost  heart,  and,  after  being  enfiladed 
right  and  left  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  witnessing 
the  terrible  effects  of  a  mine  which  was  sprung, 
the  attacking  columns  retreated  with  a  terrible  loss, 
nearly  1000  Europeans  and  Sepoys  being  killed  or 
wounded.  One  of  the  attacking  columns,  however, 
gained  possession  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  all  off  to  the  camp. 
But  the  army  was  now  suffering  greatly  by  the 
want  of  supplies  of  every  description ;  the  cannon 
ball  and  powder  were  nearly  all  spent ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  very  next  day  Lake  ordered  a  fresh 
assault.  This  time  he  threw  the  whole  of  his 
European  force  and  several  battalions  of  native 
infantry  against  those  obstinate  and  fatal  walls. 
Some  of  the  English  soldiers  were  seen  driving 
their  bayonets  into  the  wall,  one  over  another,  and 
endeavouring  by  these  steps  to  reach  the  top ;  but 
they  were  knocked  down  by  logs  of  wood,  laige 
shot,  and  other  missiles  from  above.  Others  at- 
tempted to  get  up  by  the  shot-holes  which  the 
battering  guns  had  made  here  and  there ;  but,  as 
only  two  at  the  most  could  advance  together  in 
this  perilous  climbing,  those  who  ventured  were 
easily  killed,  and  when  one  man  fell  he  brought 
down  with  him  those  who  were  immediately  be- 
neath. Some  few  got  to  the  top.  Lieutenant 
Templeton,  who  headed  the  storming  parties,  was 
killed  just  as  he  had  planted  the  colours  near  the 
summit ;  and  Major  Menzies,  who  had  followed 
him,  and  had  actually  gained  the  dangerous  emin- 
ence, was  slain  as  he  was  cheering  on  his  men. 
And  all  the  while  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  have 
been  aided  by  some  French  artillerymen,  and  by 
men  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  M.  Perron, 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  grape-shot,  and  the 
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people  on  the  walls  continually  threw  down  upon 
the  heads  of  their  assailants  heavy  pieces  of  timber, 
great  stones,  flaming  bales  of  cotton,  previously 
clipped  in  oil,  and  pots  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
other  combustibles.  At  last  Colonel  Monson  gave 
up  the  case  as  hopeless,  recalled  the  storming 
parties,  and  returned  to  the  trenches.  This  time 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  seems  to. have 
exceeded  1000 :  of  English  officers  alone  five  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded.  In  Lake's  several 
attempts  to  carry  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  by 
storm,  3100  men,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
officers,  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  His  lord- 
ship now  converted  his  siege  into  a  blockade. 
His  guns,  which  were  nearly  all  blown  at  the 
touch-hole,  were  withdrawn  (there  appears  to  have 
been  a  want  of  artillery  and  engineering  skill  and 
science),  detachments  were  sent  off  for  supplies  and 
for  fresh  guns,  and  paits  of  the  army  were  moved  to 
other  positions  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  into 
the  town — a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  was  still  very  numerous,  and  Lake's 
cavalry  was  absent  with  General  Smith,  who  had 
not  yet  returned  from  pursuing  Meer  Khan.  But, 
when  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  saw  that  convoys, 
with  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts, 
and  battering  guns  and  ammunition  from  Fut- 
tyghur  and  Allyghur  were  arriving  daily  in 
camp ;  that  the  old  guns  which  had  been  blown 
were  repaired  and  rendered  efficient ;  that  he  had 
little  or  no  assistance  to  expect  from  his  allies, 
Holkar  and  Meer  Khan  ;  that  new  batteries  were 
erecting,  and  that  nothing  seemed  likely  to  shake 
the  determination  or  interrupt  the  perseverance  of 
the  British,  he  lost  faith  in  his  lucky  star,  and 
sent  vakeels  to  negotiate  for  a  peace.  But  these 
negotiations  were  suspended  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Holkar  in  great  force  about  eight  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Bhurtpore.  Fortunately,  however, 
at  this  moment,  the  British  cavalry,  which  had 
been  pursuing  Meer  Klxan,  arrived  at  the  camp ; 
and  after  resting  a  few  days  it  marched  silently 
out  by  night,  headed  by  Lord  Lake  himself,  who 
intended  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Holkar.  But 
the  Mahratta  got  information  of  this  intended 
visit,  and  was  in  full  flight  before  his  lordship 
could  reach  the  spot.  Some  200  of  the  fugitives 
were  overtaken  and  slain,  their  camp  was  de- 
stroyed, and  some  elephants,  horses,  and  camels 
were  captured.  Still,  however,  Holkar  lingered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  joined  by  Meer 
Khan  with  the  fragment  of  his  force,  as  well  as  by 
some  bands  of  Pind'arries,  who  rarely  lost  many 
men  in  action,  because  they  never  stayed  to  fight 
when  they  could  gallop  away.  This  accession  of 
force  seems  to  have  made  Holkar  careless ;  for  on 
the  2nd  of  April  he  was  charged  in  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  by  Lake's  cavalry,  and  put  to  the 
rout  with  a  terrible  loss.  He  fled  across  the 
Chumbul  river  with  about  8000  horse,  5000  foot, 
and  20  or  30  guns,  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
great  army  with  which  he  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign, threatening  to  annihilate  the  British  do* 


minion  in  Hindustan.  Some  troops  that  were 
advancing  to  his  succour  were  beaten  and  scattered 
by  a  British  detachment  which  marched  out  of 
Ag^a.  Holkar  then  fled  to  join  Scindiah,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  chastisement  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  General  Wellesley,  and 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  in  December,  1803, 
was  contemplating  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  the 
English.  But  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  in  no 
condition  to  wait  the  effects  of  a  new  confederacy ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  April  he  repaired  in  person  to 
Lake's  camp  and  implored  for  peace.  This  was 
granted  by  Lord  Lake  upon  the  following  terms : — 
1.  The  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  they  should  be  assured  of 
the  rajah's  fidehty,  who  plalged  himself  never  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  never  to  entertain,  without  the  sana- 
tion of  the  Company,  any  Europeans  in  his  ser- 
vice. 2.  He  was  to  pay  the  Company  by  instal- 
ments twenty  lacs  of  Furruckabad  rupees,  and  to 
give  up  some  territories  which  the  Company  had 
formerly  annexed  to  his  dominions.  3.  As  a  se- 
curity for  the  due  execution  of  these  terms,  he  was 
to  deliver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  to  reside 
with  the  British  officers  at  Delhi  or  Agra.  Having 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  money,  and  the 
hostage  required,  the  British  forces  broke  up  from 
before  Bhurtpore,  after  lying  there  three  months 
and  twenty  days.  They  began  their  march  on  the 
2l8t  of  April,  Lake  going  at  once  in  search  of 
Scindiah,  who  had  expected  that  his  lordship's 
army  would  be  utterly  ruined  before  Bhurtpore, 
for  the  losses  which  it  had  sustained  in  that  siege 
had  been  reported,  with  due  exaggeration,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  territory.  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to- 
wards Ajmeer ;  and  several  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
came  and  joined  I^rd  I^ake,  who  found  more  re- 
liable reinforcements  in  the  arrivals  of  some  divi- 
sions of  British  troops  and  Sepoys  from  Bundel- 
kund  and  other  quarters.  At  this  juncture  the 
Marquess  Cornwallis  arrived  to  succeed  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  as  governor-general,  and  began 
his  second  and  brief  career  in  India  by  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  policy 
of  his  active  and  energetic  predecessor.  Bat 
Cornwallis  was  now  falling  into  the  second  child- 
hood, and  his  attention  had  been  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  who  were  murmuring  about  the 
expenses  of  a  necessary  war,  and  sighing  for  the 
easy  happy  days  of  peace  and  of  full  treasuries  at 
Calcutta.  As  the  rainy  monsoon  approached  one 
part  of  Lake's  army  found  shelter  in  the  splendid 
but  decayed  palaces  of  the  great  Akbar  at  Futty- 
poor  Sicree ;  another  part  quartered  itself  in  the 
remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  Mogul  chiefs 
in  and  about  Agra  and  Mutra ;  and  two  regiments 
of  British  dragoons  found  comfortable  lodgings  in 
the  immense  iliausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Agra, 
tethering  their  horses  in  the  once  splendid  garden, 
and  eating   and    sleeping   and   pursuing   their 
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troopers'  sports  among  the  white  marble  tombs  of 
AkhtiT  and  his  family,  and  of  the  Mogul  Omrahs, 
those  mighty  men  of  old,  who,  could  they  have 
started  from  the  sound  sleep  of  the  grave,  would 
have  heard  sounds  and  beheld  sights  most  strange 
and  marvellous  to  their  ears  and  eyes.  The  men 
were  rough  dragooners,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  taste,  or  to  reverence  for  works  of  art 
and  antiquity;  but  they  had  the  English  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  and  they  offered  no  violence 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  tombs,  and  left  the  marble 
slabs  and  the  ornamented  Saracenic  arches,  the 
sculpture  and  carving,  and  the  mosaic  pavements, 
the  cupolas  and  minarets,  in  as  good  a  state  as 
they  found  them.  If  two  regiments  of  French  dra- 
goons had  been  quartered  hdf  the  time  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Akbar,  not  a  tomb  would  have  been  left 
tinopened,  nor  an  Omrah  of  them  all  undisturbed ; 
hideous  and  obscene  farces  would  have  been  played 
with  the  skulls  and  rattling  bones  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  and  his  wives  and  children.  If  we  are 
to  believe  their  own  writers,  intelligence  and  taste 
were  widely,  if  not  universally,  diffused  among 
the  French  soldiery ;  but,  when  those  soldiers  got 
possession  of  some  of  the  splendid  Moorish  re- 
mains in  Spain,  and  of  the  marble-lined  Christian 
abbeys  of  Alcoba<^a  and  Batalha  in  Portugal,  they 
gave  no  sign  of  this  taste,  but  wantonly  broke  and 
defaced  whatever  they  could. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  the  Marquess 
Comwallis  quitted  Calcutta  to  travel  to  the  upper 
provinces  and  there  confer  with  Lord  Lake  and 
others  on  the  best  means  of  terminating  the  war  ; 
but  at  his  advanced  age  he  could  ill  bear  the  fatigues 
of  such  a  journey :  he  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died 
at  Gazipoor  near  Benares,  within  three  months 
after  his  return  to  India.  According  to  his  own 
wish  and  command,  that  "  where  the  tree  fell,  there 
it  should  lie,"  the  marquess,  who  had  seen  so  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  death  at  York-town  in 
America,  and  a  grave  on  the  bank  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  buried  nt  Gazipoor,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  government  then  devolved  pro- 
visionally upon  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  was 
equally  anxious  for  peace,  although  he  differed 
from  Comwallis  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Lord  Lake,  who  had  had  ample  experience  of 
the  faithlessness  of  all  Indian  treaties,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  British  possessions  in  Hindustan 
would  never  be  secured  until  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
were  driven  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Mahratta 
power  annihilated.  Scindiah,  who  received  some 
information  of  the  pacific  disposition  manifested 
at  Calcutta,  separated  his  forces  from  those  of 
Holkar,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (afterwards  General  Sir  John) 
Malcolm,  the  political  agent  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral in  the  British  camp.  Holkar  thereupon,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  other  estate  or  property  left 
than  what  he  carried  upon  the  saddle  of  his  horse, 
sparred  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  seek 
fresh  allies  and  instruments  among  the  chiefs  of 


the  Seikhs,  giving  out  that  he'  expected  to  be 
Joined  by  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  by  the  king  of  Caubul  himself.     He 
had  still  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery 
and  some  rabble ;  and  in  the  country  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi  he  found  many  adventurers  quite 
ready  to  join  him.     He  eluded  Major-General 
Jones  and  Colonel  Ball,  who  marched  from  dif- 
ferent points  to  intercept  him  on  his  line  of  route. 
This  induced  Lord  Lake  to  follow  him  himself 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  British  army  and  some  of 
the  best  of  his  infantry,  for  it  was  imperative  to 
prevent  his  calling  the  Seikhs  to  arms.     Saluting 
that  poor  shadow  of  a  grand  mogul,  the  aged  and 
blind  Schah  Allum,  as  he  passed  through  Delhi, 
Lake,  in  an  astonishing  short  time,  got  into  the 
country  of  the  Seikhs,  driving  Holkar  before  him, 
and  obliging  him  to  cross    the  Sutledjh.     The 
ameers  or  chiefs  of  the  Seikhs  assured  his  lordship 
that  their  intentions  were  pacific :  and  so  they  were ; 
but  so  they  would  not  have  been  if  Lake  had  allowed 
Holkar  any  rest  or  time.     Still  pressing  forward 
in  what  had  once  been  the  track  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  gigantic  conqueror  Timur  or  Ta- 
merlane, Lake  crossed  the  Sutledjh,  and,  skirting 
the  great  sandy  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
left   bank  of  the  Indus  to  within  100  miles  of 
Delhi,  he  plunged  into  the  Punjab,  or  the  country 
of  the  five  rivers.     On  his  way  he  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Bum,  who  had  brought  up  a  detachment 
from  Panniput  by  an  entirely  new  route,  and  by 
one  of  those  admirable  marches  which  so  often 
challenge  admiration  in  these  far-extended  cam- 
paigns.    And  then,  still  pressing  onwards,  and 
pointing  the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  the 
spot  where  the  Macedonian  conqueror  stayed  his 
advance  and  turned  back  from  the  inauspicious 
gods  of  India,  Lake'reached  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis  (now  the  Beeah  or  Beas),  the  boundary  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  conquest,  where  his  Greeks 
had  erected  twelve  massive  altars  as  a  memorial. 
The  British  standard  waved  majestically  over  those 
waters,  and  the  British  troops  eyed  themselves  in 
the  same  clear  mirror  which  had  reflected  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanges  more  than  two  thousand  one 
hundred  years  ago.     The  scenery  around  was  as 
sublime  as  the  recollections.    In  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, from  north  to  east,  towered  the  snowy  ridge 
of  old  Imaus  (a  part  of  the  Himalaya),  whose 
loftiest  peak  exceeds  the  highest  of  the  Andes  by 
thousands  of  feet.    The  fleecy  softness  of  this  most 
faint  and  irregular  outline  rested  upon  immense 
masses  of  nearer  mountains;   still  nearer  were 
rugged  eminences  and  pine-clad  hills  sloping  down 
to  a  tine  undulating  country  of  hill  and  dale,  co- 
vered with    luxuriant  vegetation,  enlivened    by 
numerous  villages,  dotted  with  temples,  pagodas, 
tombs,  and  ruins,  and  bounded  by  the  noble  river 
which  flowed  immediately  before  the  English  army 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Indus  and  the  ocean.    Many 
thousands  of  the  native  inhabitants  collected  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  to  gaze  upon 
our  troops;  but,  as  here,  as  during  the  whole 
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march,  the  strictest  discipline  had  been  obaerved, 
and  no  wrongs  ofiered  to  the  people,  these  asto- 
nished spectators  soon  drew  nearer,  and,  mixing 
with  the  bazaar  of  the  army,  agreed  to  bring  in 
supplies  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  commo- 
dities* 

Holkar  at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  a  place 
about  midway  between  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the 
Hyphasis  and  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Seikhs  on 
the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes  (another  of  Alexander's 
rivers).  In  two  days  and  nights  of  his  forced 
marches  Lake  could  have  reached  the  spot  and 
have  annihilated  him  if  he  had  stayed  to  fight; 
and  if  Holkar  had  continued  his  flight,  which  it  is 
almost  certain  he  would  have  done,  in  four  days  he 
would  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Hydraotes. 
But  before  this  Sir  George  Barlow  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  Scindiah,  and  had  sent  Lord  Lake 
instructions  not  only  to  treat  with  Holkar,  but  also 
to  grant  him  very  favourable  terms ;  and  the  chief 
of  Lahore  and  of  the  whole  Seikh  confederacy, 
having  called  a  great  council,  which  unanimously 
agreed  to  withhold  all  aid  from  Holkar,  and  to 
interpose  as  mediators,  as  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  English,  sent, 
ou  the  19th  of  December,  a  vakeel  to  the  British 
camp.  The  negotiations  were  neither  long  nor 
difficult,  though  they  must  have  been  painful  to 
his  lordship,  for  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions 
to  reinstate  Holkar  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  which  he  had 
deserved  to  forfeit,  but  also  to  put  him  in  possession 

•  M^  Thorn,  Memoir  of  the  War,  &c. 


of  territory  to  which  it  was  believed  he  never  had 
any  right.  In  conformity  with  the  new  system  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  of  abandoning  all 
connexion  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally, 
with  the  territories  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
and  of  making  the  Jumna  the  boundary  of  the 
British  possessions.  Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to 
dissolve  the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Rajah  of  Gypore  and  other  inferior 
powers  who  had  rendered  essential  services  to  his 
lordship,  and  who  looked  upon  their  ruin  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mahrattas  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  being  abandoned  by  the  English. 

Although  Holkar  sent  his  own  vakeel  to  the 
British  camp,  and  although  that  negotiator  agreed 
to  the  conditions,  which  were  immeasurably  more 
favourable  than  he  had  any  right  or  reason  to  ex- 
pect, Holkar  withheld  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  had  recourse  to  many  objections  and  evasions. 
But  Lord  Lake  told  the  Mahratta*s  vakeel  that,  if 
the  papers  were  not  presented  duly  signed  within 
two  days,  he  would  cross  the  Hyphasis  and  con- 
tinue his  march  against  Holkar.  And,  to  give 
more  effect  to  this  threat,  his  lordship  marched  his 
army  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  a  ford  or 
passage,  and  made  his  preparations  for  crossing 
over.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  January  (1806), 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the  treaty,  pro- 
perly ratified,  was  presented  to  Lord  I^ake  with 
great  ceremony. 

Having  gratified  and  in  part  terrified  the  Seikhs 
(they  are  said  at  the  sight  to  have  blessed  their 
stars  that  they  had  not  joined  Holkar  and  gone  to 
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war  with  the  English)  with  a  brilliant  review  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  with  showing  them 
some  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  horse  artillery. 
Lake  struck  his  tents,  and  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards Delhi.* 

By  the  treaty  with  Scindiah,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  treaty 
of  Surjee  Anjengaum  made  by  General  Wellesley 
was  generally  confirmed ;  but  with  this  exception, 
that  die  Company  explicitly  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Scindiah  to  any  claims  upon  Gwalior 
and  Gohud,  though,  from  friendly  considerations^ 
it  was  agreed  to  cede  to  him  Gwalior  and  certain 
portions  of  Gohud.  In  case  of  any  breach  these 
said  territories  were  to  be  resumed  by  the  Com- 

Sany.  The  river  Chumbul  was  to  be  tlie  boundary 
ne.  Scindiah  renounced  certain  jaghires  and 
pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  some  of  his 
officers  by  the  preceding  treaty,  and  which  amounted 
to  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  annually ;  but  the  Com- 
pany granted  to  Scindiah  personally  an  annual 
pension  of  four  lacs,  and  assigned,  within  the  Bri- 
tish territories  in  Hindustan,  a  jaghire  worth  two 
lacs  to  his  wife,  and  a  jaghire  worth  one  lac  to  his 
daughter.  The  Company  further  engaged  not  to 
interfere  with  any  settlement  or  treaty  which  Scin- 
diah might  make  with  his  tributary  chiefs  in 
Mewar  and  Marwar,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any 
respect  with  the  conquests  he  had  made  between 
the  rivers  Chumbul  and  Taptee.  Scindiah  agreed 
not  to  entertain  any  Europeans  in  his  service  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  government,  and  to 
dismiss  from  his  service  and  his  councils  for  ever 
his  turbulent  father-in-law  Surjee-How-Gautka, 
who  had  offered  many  insults  and  injuries  to  the 
English,  and  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
driven  his  son-in-law  into  the  late  hostihty.  Hol- 
kar  was  to  be  admitted  into  this  treaty,  and  was 
to  obtain  restitution  of  territory,  &c.,  provided  his 
conduct  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  English  of 
his  amicable  intentions  towards  them  and  their 
allies. 

By  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  ratified  until  the  7th  of  January, 
1806,  that  chief  renounced  all  claims  upon  any 
territories  lying  on  the  northern  or  English  side 
of  the  Chumbul,  upon  Poonah  and  Bundelkund 
(a  renunciation  which  greatly  affected  his  interests 
and  his  pride),  and  all  claims  whatsoever  upon 
the  British  government  and  its  allies.  He  bound 
himself  never  to  admit  Surjee-Row-Gautka  into 
his  service,  and  never  to  molest  the  territories  of 
the  Company  or  of  its  allies.  But  the  Company 
agreed  to  restore,  eighteen  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty,  Chaudore,  Galnauh,  and  other 
forts  and  districts  south  of  the  Taptee  and  Goda- 
very,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  family,  provided 

•  Lord  lAke  quitted  hit  oommand  in  India  in  Februmiy,  U07, 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  and  weUmerited  reputation,  togetlier  with 
most  alTectionate  remembrances.  He  appears  to  have  had  almost 
every  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  British  oflScer  and  a  gentleman. 
He  died  on  the  Slst  of  Febraary,  1808,  In  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  and  Just  six  months  previous  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  aod 
affectionate  son  and  galUint  companion  in  arms.  Colonel  George  Lake, 
who,  after  sharing  in  tlie  toils  and  dangers  of  his  father's  brilliant 


Indian  campaigns,  fell  in  Portugal. 


that  chief  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and  remained 
in  a  friendly  attitude.  He  was  to  be  allowed  to 
return  immediately  from  beyond  the  Hyphasis  and 
the  country  of  the'Seikhs  into  Hindustan,  but  by  a 
route  prescribed  to  him,  by  which  he  would  avoid 
injuring  the  territory  of  the  Company  and  its  allies.* 

The  negotiation,  in  its  kind,  was  far  from  being 
so  good  as  the  war,  in  its  kind ;  and  the  new  po- 
licy which  was  adopted  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  If  the  British  had  never  crossed 
the  Jumna  and  the  Chumbul,  and  had  never 
formed  alliances  and  connexions  in  the  countries 
beyond  those  rivers,  there  might  have  been  a 
temporary  but  very  brief  chance  of  success  for  this 
new  system ;  but  after  the  campaigns  they  had 
made,  and  the  connexions  they  had  formed,  there 
remained  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance ;  nor  could 
the  experiment  be  tried,  or  such  treaties  concluded, 
without  diminution  of  credit  and  character — with- 
out a  wound  inflicted  upon  that  moral  force 
which  must  ever  be  our  greatest  force  in  India. 
With  neighbours  like  the  Mahrattas  and  their  al- 
lies, the  predatory  Pindarries,  there  could  not  be 
any  lasting  peace  in  Hindustan,  nor  any  perma- 
nent security  to  the  Company's  frontiers.  By 
renouncing  our  connexions  beyond  the  two  rivers, 
we  threw  our  peaceful  allies  into  the  arms  of 
Scindiah  and  Holkar,  or  left  them  exposed  to  the 
rapacity,  vengeance,  and  tyranny  of  those  chiefs : 
we  brought  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  press  di- 
rectly upon  our  own  territory — we  knocked  down 
the  out- works  and  bulwarks  to  the  rich  countries 
which  were  beginning  to  thrive  and  grow  happy 
under  our  dominion.  As  Lord  Lake,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  every  other  enlightened  man  in  In* 
dia  (whose  eyes  were  not  distracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  present  saving  of  money)  had  clearly 
foreseen,  these  treaties,  with  their  concessions  and 
renunciations,  gave  only  a  transitory  calm  to  the 
country.  But  the  campaigns,  we  repeat,  had  been 
conducted  in  a  glorious  style ;  the  reports  of  them 
in  England  came  opportunely  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation — a  nation  which  had  little  to  fear, 
when  it  could  breed  and  send  forth  such  men  as 
fought  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  marched  and 
fought  with  Wellesley  and  I^ke  in  Hindustan. 

A.D.  1806. — Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  21  St  of  January.  Pitt's  government  had 
never  been  so  weak  as  now,  and  the  uneasiness 
of  the  king  seemed  to  threaten  another  return  of 
his  distressing  and  incapacitating  malady.  The 
health  of  the  premier  had  been  visibly  affected  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  preceding  session.  In  the 
autumn  he  repaired  to  Bath;  but  the  sanatory 
effect  of  those  waters,  and  that  genial  air,  was 
prevented  by  the  dismal  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Ulm,  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Austria's 
seceding  from  the  coalition ;  and  these  calamities 
on  the  Continent  appear  to  have  assumed  such  a 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm.  SkeU-h  of  the  Political  History  of  India.  9u 
John  was  himself  the  uegotiator  and  agent  in  all  these  tmnsactions 
But  grieved  would  he  have  been  to  take  the  respon»lbillty  of  a  diplo- 
macy  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  ana 
of  which,  in  nearly  every  particular,  he  disapproved. 
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magnitude  in  his  eyes  as  almost  to  blind  him  to  the 
gain,  glory,  and  triumph  of  TrafiEdgar.  He  came 
up  to  town  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ap- 
proached; but  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  to  much 
business,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the 
Houses  met,  he  was  lying  in  a  dying  state  at  his 
country-house  at  Putney.  The  roysd  speech  was 
delivered  not  by  the  king  in  person,  but  by  com- 
mission. It  dwelt  upon  our  great  naval  successes, 
and  attempted  to  alleviate  regret  for  the  disasters 
of  our  continental  allies  with  the  assurances  the 
Russian  Emperor.had  given,  that  he  would  adhere 
to  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  It  mentioned 
the  application  to  the  public  service  of  1,000,000/. 
out  of  the  droits  of  admiralty  accruing  and  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  but  which  his  majesty  gave 
up ;  and  it  asserted,  with  rather  more  point  than 
truth,  that  nothing  luui  been  left  undone  ^to  sustain 
the  efforts  of  our  allies.  It  was  upon  this  last  point 
that  the  opposition  determined  to  make  their  stand, 
and  amendments  were  read  in  both  Houses ;  but 
they  were  not  moved  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Putney.  Two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  Pitt  expired  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.*  On  the  24th  Mr.  Lascelles  gave 
notice  that  he  should,  on  Monday  next,  bring  for- 

*  On  the  Slat  of  January  Homer  writes  ftom  Uio  flpiUeiy  of  the 
House  of  Commona : — "  'Hie  iucreased  illneas  of  Pitt  is  the  point 
which  at  present  occupies  every  one's  feelings  and  attention ;  for  no 
one,  even  with  all  his  party  antipathies,  or  with  all  hit  r$$gntmeHtJur 
the  misehiefi  which  have  been  hrotight  upon  the  covntty,  can  bo  iuMU- 
■iUe  to  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  nan.  In  tlie  place  whore  I  am 
sitting  now,  I  feci  this  more  than  seems  quite  reasonable  to  myself: 
/  eamnot  /orget  huw  thit  ipaee  has  beenjUled  with  Aw  tnagnijieent  and 
glewing  declamations,  or  rtjfeet  with  eumpoemre  that  thatjine  outrument 
a/sotad  itpntbabh/  exttnguiMhed  fur  ever.  You  observe.  I  speak  as  if 
he  were  already  denA.  The  physicians  at  first  suspreted  that  his  di»> 
ease  was  JctrrAiK  pjflofi,  but  they  are  of  opinion  now  that  it  is  not  so. 
A  stomach  completely  destroyed  by  his  habits  of  living  and  lalx>ur, 
and  at  last,  I  suppose,  by  painful  anxiety  and  mortilleation  of  mind, 
had  reduced  him  to  extreme  emaciation  and  debility.  He  had  been 
able  to  take  no  Rustonance  for  some  time  but  eag  and  brandy :  on  Sa- 
turday he  was  rather  better,  and  ate  some  chicKen-broth ;  lint  in  the 
evening;  he  became  worse  than  ever.  Wilberforce  had  gone  to  Putnev 
in  the  morninir,  but  could  not  see  him :  he  had  a  eonvenation  witli 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  attends  him  constantly,  and  of  course 
knows  his  constitution  better  than  anybody.  He  said  to  ^Vilberfurce, 
that  he  looked  npon  it  as  a  breakmg-ttp ;  this  Wilberforce  told  to  8to- 
nhens,  who  repeated  it  to  Brougham.  He  continued  very  ill  all  Sun* 
oav ;  yesterday  (Monday)  morning  Lord  Chatham  was  sent  Tor  very 
suddenly.  In  the  evening  1  met  voung  Rose,  who  told  us  of  a  letter 
his  father  had  had  fh>m  Sir  Walter  Fiirquhar  TPitt's  physician), 
stated  seven  o'clock  in  tiie  evening :  he  said, '  his  hopes  were  not  so 
good,  but  he  did  not  quite  despair.  Thia  was  the  first  time  Farquhar 
had  acknowledged  there  was  danger:  Dr.  Bail  lie,  and,  still  more, 
Reynolds,  pronounced  it  from  the  first  a  very  bad  case.  I  have  heard, 
since  I  eame  into  the  gallery,  tltat  there  an  aooounts  this  morning  of 
his  being  still  alive.  And  we  must  have  heard,  if  it  had  been  all  over, 
for  Billy  Baldwin,  the  chronicle  of  the  day,  is  writing  his  name  at 
this  moment  for  his  seat." — Letter  to  J.  A,  Mwrray,  Esq,,  in  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  nf  Fronds  Homer,  M.P.,  6y  his  hrttther  Leonard 
Homer,  Esq,  Homer,  on  starting  in  life,  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Foxite  partv;  and  at  this  time  he  was  too  much  an  habitud  and 
fondling  of  Holland-House  to  be  a  very  Impartial  Judge  of  the  meriu 
of  Pitt.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  truly  amiable  nature, 
and  therefore  could  not  avoid  those  feelings  in  the  gallrry  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  he  briefly  and  touchlngly  describes. 

According  to  Homer  the  illneas  of  Pitt,  and  the  belief  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  was  nut  the  only  reason  of  putting  off  the  moving 
of  the  amendment.  He  says  It  had'been  understood  that  the  Adding- 
tonians  were  to  co-operate  with  the  opnoeition ;  that  in  the  course  of 
Monday  they  sent  notice  that  tbev  ooula  not  support  the  amendment ; 
and  that,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  thia  defection,  it  was  icrobably  deemed 
prudent  not  to  push  a  division,  especiallv  as  there  was  so  good  a  rva- 
Bon  for  postponing  the  discussion  for  a  few  days.  He  adds,  indeed, 
that  one  of  tlie  FoxiMs  told  him  that  the  conduct  of  th*t  Addingtoniana 
had  no  effect  in  postponing  the  amendment;  but  we  coiuess  our 
doubts  as  to  thli  fikct,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  Fox's  delicacy  and  patlioe 
about  Pitt's  condition.  Friendly  reports  of  what  .paaaed  at  i>rivate 
meetings  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  contradictions  of  Fox's  conduct 
and  speeches  is  public 


ward  a  motion  on  a  subject  which  had  caused  the 
greatest  grief  and  melancholy  throughout  the 
country — ^the  death  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — ^in  the  confident  hope  that  some  sig* 
nal  mark  of  public  respect  would  be  shown  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man.  It  is  difficult,  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  several  others,  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  Fox  with  his  reputation  for  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  and  amiability.  Surely  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  the  first  and  the  most  eager  in 
showing  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
rival.  But  what  did  Fox?  He  rose  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  proper  for  Mr. 
Lascelles  to  postpone  his  motion  until  after  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Henry  Petty)  for  the  amendment 
to  the  address,  which,  he  said,  naturally  claimed 
the  precedence ;  and  he  requested  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles, and  those  who  thought  with  him,  would 
consider  whether  the  motion  which  they  meant  to 
bring  forward  might  not  involve  points  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  more  properly  belong  to  the 
question  announced  by  his  noble  friend — ^whether, 
in  fact,  the  motion  for  signal  marks  of  public 
respect  might  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  many 
gentlemen  could  not  assent  to  without  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  their. public  duty.  All  this  meant  that  no 
honours  should  be  voted  to  Pitt  until  the  House 
had  decided  whether  he  'had  or  had  not  done  all 
that  he  could  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  allies ; 
and  whether  he  was  to  blame  for  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Continent,  and  for  the 
great  and  manifold  distresses  which,  according  to 
the  opposition,  afflicted  England.  Now  this  de- 
bate might  very  possibly  have  been  prolonged 
night  after  night,  and  the  body  of  Pitt  might  have 
been  left  unburied,  or  have  been  buried  in  a  vil- 
lage churchyard,  before  the  House  could  get  to 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lascelles's  intended  propo- 
sal, that  he  should  be  interred  with  all  honours  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Was  it  magnanimous  thus 
to  deal  wiih  the  rival  of  so  many  years,  just  after 
the  breath  of  life  had  left  his  body  ?  Was  it !  ge- 
nerous to  aim  at  producing  charges  against  P4tt'8 
foreign  policy,  when  he  could  no  longer  raise /his 
voice  in  his  own  defence— to  provoke  the  better 
animadversions  of  party  over  an  unburied  coi 
Was  it  amiable  to  renew  this  strife  with  the 
— to  grudge  the  last  honours  to  a  statesman  ^! 
whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  had  an  el 
tion  of  mind  and  a  purity  of  intention  altogei 
above  the  suspicion  of  any  informed  and 
lightened  person  ?  The  Commons  generally 
more  generous  than  Charles  Fox :  they 
averse  to  the  production  of  the  amendment,  w] 
was  heard  of  no  more ;  and,  on  the  Monda; 
had  fixed  upon  (the  21th  of  January), 
Lascelles  moved,  ''  That  an  humble  addresi 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  ^l 
ciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  remains  of 
late  Eight  Honourable  William  Pitt  be  inter 
at  the  public  expense,  and  that  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  collegiate  church 
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St.  Peter,  Westminster,  vith  an  inscription  ex* 
pressive  of  the  irreparable  loss  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  so  excellent  a  statesman." 
This  was  opposed,  with  more  or  less  illiberal  heat, 
by  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Douglas,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Fox,  and  others. 
Fox  delivered  a  longer  and  more  passionate  speech 
than  any  he  had  spoken  for  a  long  time  past. 
Hawkins  Browne,  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Lord 
Temple,  Ryder,  George  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Wilberforce,  warmly  supported  the  motion, 
variously  expressing  their  astonishment  or  disgust 
at  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations,  that, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  party,  considerations 
would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  the 
proposed  honours  to  the  dead — to  the  unflinching, 
honest,  disinterested  statesman — ^would  have  been 
voted  unanimously.  Fox  and  his  opposition  per- 
severed to  the  dividing  of  the  House ;  but  the 
division  strongly  marked  the  superior  generosity 
of  that  assembly,  the  numbers  being,  for  Mr. 
Lascelles's  motion  258,  against  it,  only  89.  And, 
at  this  moment,  few  doubts  were  entertained  of 
Fox's  stepping  into  the  post  which  Pitt  had  va- 
cated ;  and  if  Pitt  had  been  alive,  and  in  his  place, 
he  could,  on  no  question  whatever,  have  com- 
manded more  than  a  very  slight  majority. 

Pitt  was  accordingly  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Fox  was  so  very  soon  u>  be  laid  by 
his  side.  The  funeral  was  as  magnificent  as 
heralds  and  undertakers,  and  a  numerous  attend- 
ance, could  make  it.  The  royal  dukes  were  there ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Rutland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  eight  bishops,  three 
marquesses,  a  host  of  lay  lords,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  about  100  members  of 
the  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  functionaries  and  dignitaries  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  his  banner  and  crest  being  sup- 
ported by  Wilberforce. 

But  more  was  required  from  parliament  than 
the  vote  for  a  tomb  in  the  abbey.  Pitt  had  died 
pennyless,  and  had  left  debts  to  a  large  amount. 
George  Rose  concluded  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  only  means  of  discharging  these  debts  would 
be  through  an  application  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  he  even  proposed  that  Wilberforce,  as 
one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  deceased,  should 
make  the  motion.  But  Wilberforce  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  thinking  that  the  money  might  be 
grudgingly  paid  by  the  people  at  large,  and  create 
a  feeling  injurious  to  Pitt's  memory ;  that  such  a 
grant  might  become  a  very  dangerous  precedent, 
and  lead  to  sad  party  practices;  that  the  late 
minister's  rich  connexions  might  forego  their  chiims 
for  money  lent;  and  that,  considering  the  great 
number  of  afBuent  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  Pitt,  and  some  of  whom  had  got  great  and 
lucrative  places  from  him,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  with  perfect  privacy  and  delicacy,  a  sub- 
scription adequate  to  the  purpose.  And,  infinitely 
to  his  honour,  Wilberforce  attempted  to  raise  the 
subscription,  and  offered  to  contribute  most  liber- 


ally to  it.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  sixty-three  per- 
sons who  might  be  expected  to  contribute.  As  the 
bond,  fide  debts  (exclusive  of  those  due  to  rich  con- 
nexions and  affluent  placemen)  owing  to  trades- 
people, &c.,  amounted  to  40,000/.,  this  sum  equally 
divided  among  sixty-three  individuals  would  only 
have  required  from  each  of  them  635/. — a  sum 
inferior  to  that  which  most  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  annually  on  their  opera  boxes 
and  French  cooks.  Wilberforce  spared  no  im- 
portunity, no  trouble ;  for  days  and  days  he  drove 
up  and  down  the  town,  calling  on  the  sixty- three 
elect,  and  writing  the  most  pressing  letters.  But 
sad  was  the  result!  ^' Tried  many,  but  cold  in 
general,  except  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval), 
who  warm  and  generous  as  always."  Perceval, 
though  having  a  large  family,  and  but  a  small 
fortune,  at  once  offered  1000/.;  but  with  this 
honourable  exception,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Thorntons,  and  a  friend  or  two  in  the  city,  it 
appears  that  not  one  of  the  rich  connexions  and 
affluent  placemen  offered  a  single  sixpence.  Nay, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  these  affluent  gentlemen,  a 
negative  of  generosity  was  accompanied  by  a  po- 
sitive of  grabbing  and  money-griping.  In  the 
vear  1801  these  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen 
had  clubbed  together,  and  had  raised  12,000/.  for 
Pitt,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  beset  by  impatient 
creditors,  and  left  with  no  other  income  than  what 
he  derived  from  the  Cinque  Ports  sinecure ;  and 
each  of  them  now  wanted  to  get  back  his  quota  of 
private  debt  and  personal  accommodation  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  number  who 
owed  the  most  to  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
the  late  minister,  unblushingly  proposed  that  these 
claims  should  be  added  to  the  tradesmen's  bills, 
and  that  the  public  grant  asked  for  should  be 
52,000/.  instead  of  40,000/.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  one  of  this  class  of  creditors,  and  who  appears 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  of  them  to 
the  12,000/.  loan,  solemnly  and  most  nobly  de- 
clared, that  if  the  matter  were  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment  he  would  give  it  his  most  earnest  and  perse- 
vering opposition.  The  degrading  project  was 
therefore  dropped ;  but  the  infamy  of  the  man  who 
suggested  it,  and  the  meanness  of  the  men  who 
refused  to  subscribe  for  the  discharge  of  the  other 
debt,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.*  There  are  said 
to  have  been  other  exhibitions  of  baseness,  upon 
which  we^ove  not  to  dwell.  For  example,  it  has  been 
stated,  and  upon  good  authority,  that  no  sooner  had 
Pitt  breathed  his  last  than  his  last  lingering  friends 
and  attendants  hurried  from  the  House  to  look  after 
their  own  interests  and  worldly  affairs — that  this 
abandonment  was  so  complete  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  gentleman,  not  know- 
ing of  the  event,  and  calling  to  make  inquiries,  found 
an  open  door,  a  deserted  house,  and  none  to  answer 
him,  and,  walking  through  the  silent  apartments  to 
the  minister's  chamber,  saw  the  body  stretched  on 
the  bed  in  **  cold  obstruction,"  and  then  retraced 
his  steps  with  horror  and  dismay,  and  quitted  the 

^«  wilberforce*!  own  Diary,  and  Lift  by  lib  Sons. 
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house,  and  that  too  without  seeing  any  one  except  a 
solitary  menial  who  had  come  up  from  the  kitchen. 
The  motion  for  the  grant  of  40,0002.  was  made 
by  Mr.  Cartwright  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and 
was  carried  without  opposition.     In  private  as  in 
public  affairs,   Pitt  had  allowed   himself  to   be 
cheated  and  robbed ;  but  never  had  a  minister  that 
ruled  the  country  for  twenty  long  years,  or  for 
a  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  time,  done  so  little  to 
enrich  himself  or  his  family — never  had  statesman 
and  dispenser  of  patronage  and  places  been  more 
indifferent  to  his  private  interests.  Even  in  that  long 
harangue  he  delivered  against  the  public  funeral, — 
and  which,  after  all,  was  more  a  criticism  on  the 
wording  of  an  epitaph,  the  inscription  to  be  put  on 
a  tombstone,  than  anything  else — Fox  himself  had 
confessed  that  no  minister  was  ever  more  disinter- 
ested, as  far  as  related  to  pecuniary  matters ;  that 
his  integrity  and  moderation  in  this  respect  were 
confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  when  he  died. 
"I  allow,"  said  Fox,  "that  a  minister  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  moderate  and  disinterested  merely 
because  he  is  poor  during  his  life  or  at  his  death ; 
but  when  I  see  a  minister  who  has  been  in  office 
above  twenty  years,  with  the  full   command  of 
places  and  public  money,  without  any  peculiar  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  except  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  carelessness  that  perhaps  neces- 
sarily arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  duties  to  which 
the  attention  of  a  man  in  such  a  situation  must 
be  directed, — ^when  I  see  a  minister,  under  such 
circumstances,    using    his    influence    neither    to 
enrich  himselif  nor  those  with  whom   he  is  by 
family  ties  more   particularly  connected, — it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  conclude  that  this  man  is 
disinterested."     The  praises  which  Fox  bestowed 
in   the  same  speech  on  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  are 
not  likely  to  be  re-echoed  by  posterity :  there  was 
much  in  bis  home-policy  which  we  can  neither  ap- 
plaud nor  approve ;  and  in  the  management  of  the 
war  and  affairs  on  the  continent  this  son  of  the 
great  war-minister,  Chatham,  committed  egregious 
and  most  lamentable  blunders ;  but  the  blame  was 
not  all  his ;  the  difficulties  of  the  tiroes  and  cir- 
cumstances were  enormous    and  unprecedented; 
and  on  some  vital  points  he  will  ever  be  entitled 
to   the  character  which  Canning  gave  him,  of 
having  been  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
"  Pitt,*'  says  Wilberforce,  "  was  killed  by  the  enemy 
as  much  as  Nelson."*     But  Melville's  jiort  wine 
had  injured  his  constitution,  and  then  Melville's 
impeachment  had  given  him  a  shock  from  which, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  he  never  recovered.    Wilber- 
force, who  had  strenuously  joined  the  impeachers, 

*  *<  Poor  Piti,  I  almost  believe  died  of— a  brokea  lieari  I  For  it  i« 
only  due  to  him  to  declare  that  the  love  of  his  ooiintry  burned  in  him 
with  lis  ardent  a  flame  as  ever  wanned  the  human  bosom ;  and  the 
accounts  ttvm  the  armies  struck,  a  death-blow  within.  For  per- 
sonal purity,  disinterestedness^  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country. 
I  have  never  known  hb  equal.  His  strictness  iu  regard  to  truth  was 
iistonishing.  considering  the  situation  he  had  so  long  filled.  The  time 
and   circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  affecting,  and  they 

dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  London I  really  never 

.emember  any  event  producing  so  much  ap]wirent  feeling.  But  Lon- 
flon  soon  returned  to  its  gaiety  and  giddiness,  and  all  Uie  world  has 
been  for  many  days  busied  about  tlie  ioheiitance,  before  t)ie  late  poa* 
r  is  laid  in  his  isnve.*''~fVUherfvrce,  Letters* 


was  anxious  to  disbelieve  this  fact,  and  appears  to 
have  duped  his  own  conscience  into  a  happy  in- 
credulity ;  but  evidence  meets  us  on  every  side  to 
show  how  deeply  affected  Pitt's  health  and  spirits 
were  by  the  blow.  Had  there  been  no  impeach- 
ment of  Melville,  no  coalesced  opposition,  no  in- 
roads made  upon  health  by  that  fatid  resort  to  the 
temporary  excitement  and  inspiration  of  the  bottle, 
Pitt  might  well  have  stood  the  calamities  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  particularly  as  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar had  been  fought,  and  as  every  mail  from  India 
was  bringing  intelligence  of  a  victory,  with  en- 
couraging proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  British 
troops. 

As  the  king's  antipathies  to  Fox  were  undimi- 
nished, an  attempt  was  made  to  patch  up  the 
ministry  which  Pitt  had  formed,  and  to  place 
Jjord  Hawkeabury  at  the  head  of  it.  But  Lord 
Hawkesbury  declined  this  dangerous  promo- 
tion. It  was  whispered  that  the  king  then  tried 
Addington,  and  that  Addington  refused,  from 
a  sense  of  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  go- 
vernment capable  of  resisting  the  coalesced  and 
formidable  opposition.  It  is  stated  as  a  certainty 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Marquess  Wel« 
lesley,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India,  by  the 
remainder  of  Pitt's  ministry,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  king's  approbation,  to  take  the  lead  of  admi- 
nistration; and  that  the  marquess  immediately 
and  distinctly  declined  it.  Nothing  therefore  was 
left  but  to  call  in  Lord  Grenville,  and,  as  Grenville 
was  pledged  to  the  Foxites,  or  to  the  principle  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry  with  **  all  the  talents"  or 
chiefs  of  different  parties  in  it,  the  king  was  at 
last  compelled  to  admit  Fox  also.  The  foUowing 
arrangements  were  finally  settled,  and  were  an- 
nounced to  the  public  on  the  4th  of  February : — 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Fox, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiairs ;  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington),  lord  privy  seal;  Earl  Fitz- 
William,  lord  president  of  the  council;  Lord 
Howick  (Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Earl 
of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Earl 
Spencer,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  Windham,  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Erskine, 
lord  high  chancellor ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who 
had  been  created  Baron  Minto  after  his  return  to 
England  from  losing  Corsica,  had  the  patronage 
and  management  of  India  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control.  All  places  were  swept  clean, 
and  new  men  put  into  them.  So  sweeping  a 
ministerial  change  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many  years.  Among  the  minor  appointment* 
Sheridan  obtained  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  ; 
and  even  this  place,  which  gave  him  no  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  appears  to  have  been  grudgingly  and  re- 
luctantly bestowed  upon  him.*    Lord  Auckland 

*  Homer,  rather  innocently,  fancied  that  this  vasowiug  to  Sheridan*a 
sad  fhtilties  and  Irregalarities.  On  the  29th  of  January,  before  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  he  writes:—"  Sheridan  is  very  little 
coosalted  at  present;  and,  it  is  said,  will  not  have  a  seat  in  the  ca» 
bineU    This  is  a  distressing  i 


icces^ty.  His  habits  of  daily  intoxica- 
tion are  probably  considered  as  unuUiiix  him  for  trust.  Tlie  little 
that  has  been  condded  to  him  he  had  been  running  about  to  tell ;  and 
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became  preaident  of  the  board  of  trade,  with  Eazl 
Temple  for  vice-preaident ;  Earl  Temple  (who  had 
thua  two  placet)  and  Lord  John  Townahend,  joint- 
paymaatera  of  the  forcea ;  General  Fitzgerald,  ae- 
cretary  at  war,  &c.  &c.  The  law  appointmenta 
were,  Pigott  to  be  attorney-general,  and  Sir  Samael 
Ronilly  to  be  aolicitor-general.  Law,  who  luid 
been  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King*a  Bench 
and  created  Baron  EUenborough  in  1802  by  the 
Addingtonianii;  was,  by  rather  a  atartling  no- 
Tclty,  brought  into  the  oabmet  He  had  been 
o£fered  the  chancellorahip,  but  had  very  prudently 
declined  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  family, 
friends,  and  dependenta  had  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  mosaic  opposition,  became  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Thia  ministry  waa  oomprehen* 
aive  enough;  but,  aa  they  were*  themselves  to  be 
the  judges  of  who  were  *'all  the  talents,"  it  waa 
not  hkely  that  they  should  look  for  any  among  the 
vanka  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  Pitt  to  the  laat ; 
and  consequently  George  Canning,  the  brightest 
talent  of  them  all,  the  most  powerful  auxiliary 
in  debate,  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  men  the  coun- 
try ever  had,  waa  excluded,  or  choae  to  exclude 
himself.  From  the  first  this  cabinet  carried  in  ita 
construction  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution :  no 
one  acquainted  with  public  afibira,  with  the  temper 
of  the  court,  and  of  parliament  and  the  country, 
believed  that  thia  "motley  wear"  would  wear 
long ;  nor  would  it,  even  though  Fox,  the  real  but 
not  the  nominal  head  of  it,  had  not  been  carried 
ao  soon  to  the  Abbey.  There  waa  jealousy,  incom- 
patibility,  and  disagreement  between  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Charlea  Fox.  Philip  Franda,  the  viru- 
lent antagonist  of  Warren  Heatings,  and  who  waa 
aighing  and  dying  to  be  Govemox^general  of  India 
himaelf,  had  pretended  to  discover  that  the  Indian 
administration  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  had 
been  of  the  moat  ruinoua  and  nefarious  kind ;  and 
he  had  preluded,  by  various  violent  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  marqueas'a  im- 
peachment. Now,  Fox  wanted  to  back  Francis, 
and  Grenville  to  silence  him.  His  lordship,  at  the 
outset,  stipulated  with  Fox,  aa  a  condition  of  their 
forming  an  administration  together,  that  the  accu- 
aation  of  the  Marquees  Wellealey  should  not  be 
made  a  cabinet  measure.  To  this  Fox  yielded ; 
but,  having  committed  himself  with  Warren 
Hastings's  evil  genius,  and  having  spoken  in  the 
Commons  aa  though  he  believed  in  the  charges 
which  Francis  and  a  madman  named  Paull  said 
they  were  ready  to  substantiate,  he  refused  to  give 
Grenville  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  support  the 

■inet  Mondfty  ha  hai  iMen  vitiUng  Sidmouth.  At  •  dinner  at  Lord 
Gowper'a  on  Sanday  last,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  he  ^t 
drunk,  as  nsoal,  and  began  to  ijpeak  sllffhtixuly  of  Vax^'-^omnal,  m 
Memoirs  and  CorrMpomue,  But  Sheridan's  Inebriety  might  have 
heen  ovprlooked  if  this  party  or  Jumble  of  parties  could  have  trusted 
him  and  hmre  counted  on  his  liege  fldelity.  and  if  the  Foidtes  eouhl 
have  forgiven  him  his  sundry  offences  against  ;heir  chief  and  idol. 
For  the  extraramiable,  "  good*natured  man'*  which  Fox  is  represented 
to  have  been,  and  flor  a  partv  who  claimed  a  character  of  ultra-libe* 
rality,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy,  these  animosities,  spites,  and 
▼eiqieaaDes  were  rather  extraordinary.  In  sayhu  this  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Sheridan  ought  to  have  had  higher  promolion  and  ^ 
soat  in  the  cabinet;  we  merely  intend  to  state  what  were  the  real 
grounds  of  his  exclusion. 
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accuaation  if  it  were  otherwise  brought  forward. 
There  were  numerous  other  grounds  of  divergency 
and  difference— in  foreign  policy  they  differed  toto 
ccbIo — ^but  this  alone  waa  enough  to  prevent  har- 
mony in  the  cabinet  at  starting.  Windham,  again, 
differed  both  with  Grenville  and  with  Fox  on 
many  easential  pointa  of  home  aa  well  aa  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  Sidmouth  differed  from  them  all  three. 
There  waa  wanting,  too,  that  harmony  or  aympathy 
with  the  court,  without  which  no  miniatry«an  ex- 
pect to  do  much  good,  ot  to  enjoy  any  long  exiat* 
ence.  The  king  waa  indiaposed  towards  Lord 
Grenville,  and  made  insensible  to  hia  many  and 
high  merits,  private  aa  well  aa  public,  by  his  forcing 
Fox  upon  him,  by  hia  determined  sseal  in  favour  rf 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  a  certain  frigidity 
and  haughtinesa  of  manner  which  reminded  him 
of  the  daya  of  the  auperdlioua,  arbitrary  dictation 
of  Chatham.  Sidmouth,  who  waa  oppoaed  to  the 
Catholic  daima,  who  profeaaed  to  understand  the 
ooronation  oath  aa  the  king  himself  understood  it, 
and  who  had  an  humUe,  quiet,  meek  manner,  and 
a  complying  diapoaition,  waa  the  only  one  of  the 
heada  of  government  that  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  king ;  but  thia  confidence  waa  soon  extended 
to  Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  been  irregularly 
brought  into  the  cabinet  to  aid  and  strengthen  Sid- 
mouUi.*  To  these  two  the  king  looked  aa  iht 
guardiana  of  hia  conadence^-as  hia  protectora 
against  innovations  in  church  and  state.  Sidmouth 
was  scarcely  oonaidered  aa  one  of  '*  the  talents," 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  refusal  to  unite  with 
him  would  not  have  induced  the  king  to  try  seve- 
ral experimenta  ere  he  resigned  himsdf  to  Fox  and 
Greniolle,  and,  with  Sidmouth  and  hia  compact 
party  in  opposition,  *'  all  the  talenta**  must  very 
soon  have  fallen  from  their  *'  pride  of  place.'*  Be- 
aidea,  too  many  talents  are  apt  to  produce  the 
effecta  proverbially  attributed  to  too  many  cooka; 
and  so  many  partiea— GrenviUites,  Foxites,  Wind- 
hamit^  Lansdownitea,  Addingtoniana  or  Sid- 
mouthites,  &c.— brought  so  many  expectati9ns, 
hopes,  and  pretenaiona  in  their  aeveral  trains,  that 
it  must  have  been  found  hard  work  to  gratify  them 
all,  or  so  divide  the  patronage  of  government  among 
them,  aa  to  prevent  their  quarrelling  and  splitting. 
They  had  no  general  politiod  creed ;  their  theo- 
ries,  like  their  interests,  lay  wide  asunder.'f 

*  '*Lord  Sidmouth  wiAed  to  have  one  fHend  introdueed  into  Iho 
oabinet  with  him,  and  he  named  Lord  Buokinghamshire ;  hewasi»* 
fhsed.  and  it  was  agreol  tliat  Lord  EUenborough,  as  a  firieod  of  Sid- 
I  mouth,  should  be  intaoduoed  into  the  cabinet."— IforMr. 

"  Fox,  I  hear,  has  bad  an  explanation  with  the  king,  assuring  him 

that not  only  friendly  to  the  House  of  Hanover  and  Um, 

though  not  to  late  mimitry ;  but  also  that  he  would  not  bring  on  mea,> 
sures  offensive  to  him— Catholic  question*  &c.  I  have  been  very 
anxious  about  Lord  EUenborough.  Fox  &c.'s  doing.  Lord  SUmoutn 
would  have  had  Lord  Buckinghamshire ;  but  the  opposition  said  they 
had  friends  of  equal  or  sunerior  preten^ons,  who  in  Uiat  case  must 
be  brought  forward."— /Fi/tor/oree. 

f  The  following  passage  was  not  written  by  a  veiy  fHendly  p«n,  yet 
its  general  truth  is  indisputable  :— 

"  There  is  no  change  of  principle  (as  far  as  we  can  yet  judge)  fai  the 
■aw  cabinet,  or  rather,  the  new  cabinet  has  no  genioal  political  ereed. 
Lord  Grenville,  Fox,  Lord  Lansdowae,  and  Addington  were  the  four 
nominal  heads  of  four  dlsanct  parties,  which  must  now  by  some  eho- 
mical  process  be  amalgamated :  idl  must  forget,  if  they  can,  their 
id  opmkins.  and  unite  in  the  pursuit  of 


peculiar  habits  and  opmkins,  and  unite  in  the  pursuit  o 
object  How  far  this  is  possible,  lime  will  show ;  to  what  degree  thia 
motley  ministry  can,  by  their  Joint  influence,  command  a  nujority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  how  fur  they  will,  m  a  vhoU,  be  assisted  by 
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As  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  Fox  had  the 
management  of  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  affairs  of  government  As  he  had  been 
declaring  for  thirteen  long  years  and  more  that 
the  present  war  was  unnecessary,  that  its  origin 
was  as  iniquitous  as  its  conduct  was  imbecile,  he 
could  hardly  do  less  than  make  some  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  It  appears  too  that  he  cal- 
culated somewhat  on  his  personal  influence  with 
Bonaparte,  and  on  the  pacific  professions  he  had 
made  to  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris.  He  had 
scarcely  been  ten  days  in  office  ere  a  Frenchman 
calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Gevrilli^re  stole  into 
England  without  a  passport,  and  by  letter  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Fox,  stating  that  he  had 
important  communications  to  make  to  him.  Fox 
immediately  admitted  this  man  to  a  private  au- 
dience, and  to  his  horror  heard  him  detail  a  plan 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor[of  the  French. 
This  seemed  to  Fox  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Paris,  acquaint- 
ing that  government  with  the  circumstance ;  and 
he  had  the  miscreant  (who  is  suspected  of  having 
been  sent  over  by  Fou/cht^  or  by  Bonaparte  him- 
selO  detained  in  custody,  until  his  designs,  if  he 
really  entertained  them,  should  be  guarded  against. 
Talleyrand  immediately  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  important  communication,  with  many  com- 
pliments to  Fox — ^as  though  Pitt  or  any  other 
English  minister  would  not  have  entertained  an 
equal  horror  of  assassination.  The  French  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  had  placed  Fox's  letter  under 
the  eyes  of  his  imperial  majesty,  who,  upon  read- 
ing it,  had  said,  **  I  recognise  here  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  in 
my  name,  and  tell  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of 
his  sovereign  cause  us  to  remain  yet  a  long  time 
at  war,  or  whether  a  quarrel  so  useless  for  hu- 
manity have  that  speedy  termination  which  both 
nations  ought  to  desire,  I  rejoice  at  the  new  cha- 
racter which,  by  this  proceeding,  the  war  has 
already  taken,  and  which  is  the  presage  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  cabinet  whose  principles 
I  estimate  according  to  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  of 
the  men  best  formed  to  feel  in  all  things  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  truly  great."  Upon  these 
empty  compliments  and  vague  expressions  Fox 
commenced  a  long  correspondence  with  Talleyrand 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining — what  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  Bonaparte  without  leaving  him  the 
master  of  the  continent,  without  the  sacrifice  on 
our  part  of  all  public  faith— a  peace,  a  sure  and 
durable  peace.  In  his  first  letter  on  this  great 
subject.  Fox,  who  was  now  a  minister  and  not  a 
leader  of  opposition,  confessed  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  that  the  treaty  of 

the  secret  inflaence  and  power  of  the  crown ;  whether,  if  not  so  se- 
conded, they  will  be  able  to  appeal  some  time  hence  to  the  people, 
and  disnlTe  the  parliament.  All  tboae  and  many  other  questions 
will  receive  very  different  answers  from  difliTRnt  speculators.  But  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  self-evident  that  evinry  individual  will  be  ex- 
tremelv  jealous  of  the  patronage  of  his  individual  department." — 
Letter  (dated  6tA  Febrwiry,  1806)  frtm  Ocorge  Ellis,  Esq.,  to  fValier 
Seiftt,  m  Lodthart't  Memotrs  o/the  Life  qf'Sir  fVaUer  Sa/iu 


Amiens  could  not  now  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
that  England  could  not  think  of  consenting  to  a 
short  and  uncertain  truce ;  and  he  declared  that 
the  British  government  was  determined  to  keep 
faith  with  all  its  allies  on  the  continent,  and  to 
conclude  nothing  except  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  whose  armies  were  still  in  the 
field,  and  to  whom  England  was  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  alliance.  Now  Bonaparte  was  de- 
termined not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  as 
a  contracting  party,  and  not  to  respect  any  of  the 
treaties  existing  between  England  and  the  conti- 
nental powers:  he  wanted  to  treat  with  Russia 
separately,  as  he  had  treated  with  Austria;  and  as 
for  the  minor  powers,  they  must  submit  to  his 
will,  and  form,  as  the  majority  of  them  already  did, 
a  part  of  his  system.  Pitt  might  have  obtained  an 
uncertain  peace  upon  these  conditions;  but  the 
conditions  were  too  dishonouring  and  dangerous 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  Fox,  who  roust 
have  felt  at  once  how  much  easier  it  had  been  to 
blame  and  denounce  his  predecessor  for  continuing 
the  war,  than  it  was  to  obtain  'such  a  pacification 
as  parliament  and  the  country  would  agree  to.  On 
discovering  the  determination  of  the  French  ca- 
binet not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  either 
as  a  contracting  party  or  as  a  mediator.  Fox  ought 
to  have  broken  off  his  correspondence;  for  the 
continuance  of  it  could  only  dishearten  the  Russian 
army,  and  instil  into  the  Russian  cabinet  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  honesty  and  steadi- 
ness of  Uie  English  cabinet :  but  Fox  continued 
to  write  long  letters  to  Talleyrand,  to  betray  an 
eagerness  for  entering  upon  negotiations,  which  the 
French,  in  spite  of  his  declarations  that  England 
itself  had  nothing  to  fear — that  her  resources  were 
as  abundant  as  ever, — attributed  to  a  terror  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  genius  and  power,  and  to  an 
inward  conviction  of  the  inability  of  England 
to  continue  the  war  much  longer.  Talleyrand, 
whose  letters  savour  of  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte, 
limited  his  correspondence  to  the  expression  of  Uie 
vaguest  ideas,  avoiding  every  positive  point,  every 
word  that  might  commit  him  or  his  court  to  any 
fixed  line  of  action,  and  giving  back  to  Fox,  and 
with  interest,  his  philanthropic  apophthegms  and 
generous  syllogisms.  This  correspondence  was 
good  as  a  homily,  or  as  a  course  of  moral  philosophy 
and  philanthropy ;  but  as  a  negotiation,  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  feasible  and  positive  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  nothing.  At  laist,  however,  the 
French  cabinet,  calculating  on  the  favourable  effect 
which  such  a  demonstration  of  pacific  intentions 
would  produce  in  Europe,  and  on  the  various  un- 
favourable ways  in  which  it  would  affect  England 
(for  the  sending  of  a  negotiator  would  shake  her 
credit  on  the  Contment,  and,  when  the  bubble 
should  be  burst,  Bonaparte  would  declare  that  the 
breaking  off  the  negotiations  was  solely  owing  to 
her  rapacity  and  restless  ambition,  and  uncalled- 
for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ckintinent),  let 
drop,  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  that,  if  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty were  really  desirous  of  peace,  be  would  send 
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over  a  plenipotentiary.  Fox,  in  the  first  instance, 
named  Lord  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford), who  had  long  heen  living  in  France  (at  the 
English  depdt  at  Verdun),  having  been  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  and  more  travellers  seized  and  de- 
tained as  prisoners  of  war,  at  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  But  before  Lord  Yarmouth 
could  enter  upon  any  discussion  the  French  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
put  forth  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  its  depend- 
ency the  island  of  Sicily,  where  a  small  British 
array  had  now  been  collected  to  defend  our  fugi- 
tive ally  the  Bourbon  king,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
become  a  fugitive  each  time  he  entered  into  our 
coalitions.  His  lordship,  however,  engaged  in 
conference  with  Talleyrand,  Champagny,  and 
Bonaparte's  general,  Clarke,  it  being  agreed  that 
for  the  present  the  business  should  be  conducted  in 
secrecy,  so  that  neither  party  should  be  committed 
in  case  the  objects  of  the  conferences  should  not  be 
obtained.  But  perfect  secrecy  in  such  cases  is 
scarcely  attainable ;  and,  as  the  Frenchmen  cal- 
culated on  benefiting  by  the  disclosure  that  a 
great  and  wealthy  member  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy was  treating  with  the  ministers  of  Bonaparte, 
and  giving  him  for  the  first  time  his  imperial  and 
royal  style  and  titles,  the  facts  were  divulged  in 
those  quarters  where  they  were  likely  to  make  the 
most  impression.  Lord  Yarmouth  arrived  at  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
June  the  motive  of  his  coming,  and  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  foreign  office,  was  known  not  only 
in  that  city,  but  in  all  the  German  capitals  and  to 
the  court  of  Petersburgh  itself.  Yarmouth  found 
a  stumbling-block  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
negotiations,  for  Talleyrand  refused  to  treat  for  a 
general  peace  jointly  with  Russia.  Moreover,  at 
starting,  he  demanded  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  the  different  branches  of  his  family. 
On  this  Lord  Yarmouth  took  occasion  to  slate  the 
solidity  which  the  recognition  of  England  would 
give  to  their  establishment,  and  inquired  whether 
the  French  government  would  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  At  first  Talley- 
rand seemed  to  attach  little  importance  to  Sicily, 
saying,  that  that  island  was  in  our  possession,  and 
that  he  did  not  demand  it  from  us ;  but  at  the  next 
conference  his  tone  was  entirely  altered,  and  he 
told  Yarmouth  that  the  emperor  had  received  re- 
ports from  his  brother  Joseph  (who  had  been 
thrust  upon  the  Neapolitan  throne),  and  from  the 
general  officers  under  his  orders,  stating  that 
Naples  could  not  be  held  without  Sicily,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  that  island  would  be  an  easy 
operation  to  the  French  army  collected  at  Naples 
and  in  Calabria.  His  lordship  replied  that  his  in- 
structions enjoined  him  not  merely  not  to  consent 
to  the  seizure  of  Sicily— the  last  refuge  of  our 
Bourbon  ally — but  also  to  demand  the  immediate 
restoration  of  Naples  to  its  lawful  owner.    Talley- 

*  DUMtch  from  tho  Earl  of  YaraouUi  to  Mr.  Secretary  FoX|  dated 
June  tlw  18tb,  1806. 


rand  repeated  the  unalterable  determination  of  his 
master  never  to  give  up  Naples,  never  to  alienate 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  or  any  part  of  his  Italian 
states ;  never  to  make  any  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who,  like  his  Neapolitan  majesty,  was 
driven  to  his  insular  possession.  But  now  Talley- 
rand, who  had  previously  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  for  ever. from  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain his  hereditary  dominions  of  Hanover,  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  wave  that  claim  and  to  restore 
Hanover.  He  also  ofifered  to  recognise  our  right  to 
Malta,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  had 
conquered  once  more — for  it  was  no  longer  thought 
worth  while  to  speak  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
French  empire,  the  Cape  properly  belonged.  As 
Bonaparte  had  promised  Hanover  to  Prussia,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  was  already  occupying  that 
country,  this  oflTer  to  restore  it  to  England  in- 
censed the  court  of  Berlin,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  good  part  the  cause  of  the  rash 
war  which  followed.  This  was  the  one  great 
event  which  resulted  from  Fox's  pacific  policy. 
The  Prussian  war  did  no  good  to  the  Coalition ; 
but  it  brought  down  upon  that  cabinet  the  ruin 
and  humiliation  they  had  merited,  and  it  taught  a 
great  lesson  to  selfish,  vacillating,  and  tergiversa- 
tive  governments.  The  emperor,  said  Talleyrand 
repeatedly,  by  giving  up  Hanover  for  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  Malta  for  the  honour  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  honour  of 
British  commerce,  surely  offers  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty sufficient  inducements  to  make  peace.  But 
Sicily  ?  But  Naples  ?  But  a  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia? — Oh!  Sicily  must  be  given  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  must  keep  Naples;  the 
Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.  might  have  in  compensa- 
tion a  new  kingdom  created  for  him  out  of  a  part 
of  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  Albania  (Ragusa  being, 
or  having  been  until  lately,  an  independent  re- 
public, and  Albania  being  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  whose  independence  was  to  be 
guaranteed !),  and  as  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it 
would  be  time  to  talk  of  him  and  his  indemnities 
hereafter.  But  then  Talleyrand  held  out  a  bait  to 
the  assumed  selfishness  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  hinting  in  his  sly,  mysterious,  inconclu- 
sive manner,  that  his  majesty  mijght  be  allowed  to 
add  the  Hanse  towns  and  their  territories  in  full 
sovereignty  to  his  German  dominions,  Hanover, 
&c.*  Yeg^!  Bonaparte,  thro^igh  the  medium  of 
Talleyrand,  gave  Lord  Yarmouth  to  understand 
that  the  old  free  commercial  republics,  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  over  which  he  had  not  even  the 
questionable  right  of  conquest,  should  be  handed 
over  to  England  like  dead  stock  or  bales  of  goods! 
Such  propositions  ought  to  have  been  met  by  an 
indignant  rebuke  and  a  cessation  of  the  confer- 
ences: they  proved,  as  Spencer  Perceval  after- 
wards declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no 
negotiations  with  the  present  head  of  the  French 
government  could  be  entered  into  without  con- 

•  Dispatch  of  the  Barl  of  Yarmouth,  ckted  July  th«  lit. 
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tamination;  but  Fox  peneyered  in  the  path  he 
had  choien,  and  hii  agent  Yannouth  continued 
hie  intercoune  with  Talleyrand.  But,  ai  Ruaiia 
became  acquainted  with  the  negotiations  in  pro* 
greas,  she  sent  M.  d'Oubril  to  Paris  to  act  in  h^ 
own  behalf,  and  to  watch  proceediuga. 

The  arrival  of  the  Russian  agent  produced  pre- 
cisely that  complication  and  confusion  which  the 
French  diplomatists  most  desired:  d'Oubril  «usr 
pected  Lord  Yannouth,  and  Lord  Yarmouth 
d'Oubril ;  each  fancied  that  the  other  was  seeking 
ezclusiyely  the  advantages  of  his  own  government, 
and  was  going  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
France.  Talleyrand  made  frequent  allusions  to 
the  readiness  of  Russia  to  treat  separately ;  and 
d'Oubril  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  French 
capital  before  Lord  Yarmouth  was  induced  to 
believe  that  he  had  signed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace;  and  thereupon  his  lordship  came  to  a 
downright  quarrel  with  the  Russian  agent  Upon 
this  Talleyrand  raised  his  demands  and  abridged 
his  proffered  concessions.  But  still  Fox  perse- 
-vered,  and,  apparently  rejoicing  at  d'Oubril's  eon- 
duct,  and  his  depsrture  for  Petersburgh,  consider- 
ing himself  hereby  released  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  concert  with  Russia,  he  determined  to 
send  over  to  Paris  a  public  and  openly  accredited 
plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace.  The  personage 
ne  selected  for  this  mission  was  Lord  Lauderdale. 
The  Scotch  earl  soon  found  he  could  do  no  more 
than  the  English  earl  had  done.  Lauderdale's 
negotiations  lasted  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
6th  of  October,  when  they  were  broken  off  by  a 
demand  for  passports.  With  a  miserable  waste  of 
words  Lauderdale  told  Talleyrand  that  Fox  was 
really  and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace ;  that  *'  dur- 
ing twenty-six  years  of  intimate  and  uninterrupted 
connexion  with  Mr.  Fox,"  he,  as  much  as  any  one, 
had  had  the  **  opporttmity  of  confidentially  learn- 
ing the  sentiments  of  that  celebrated  man ;"  that, 
from  his  knowledge  'of  those  sentiments,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the 
&ilure  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  impracticability 
of  obtaining  peace  upon  honourable  terms,  would 
give  him  the  greatest  pain.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  Lauderdale  would  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main longer,  humiliating  his  country  at  Paris ; 
but  by  this  time  Fox  was  no  more,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  again  in  arms,  the  signal  overthrow 
of  Prusaia  had  not  yet  happened,  Bonaparte  was  in 
the  field  with  his  grand  army,  there  vgis  a  chance 
that  he  and  it,  by  venturing  into  the  regions  of  the 
north,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  aggressions 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
southy  since  the  first  overture  for  negotiation,  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  English  ministry  to  continue 
diplomatising  any  longer,  unless  they  chose  to 
risk  impeachment  and  the  execration  of  their 
country.  So  the  Thane  returned  home,  brmging 
with  him  a  splendid  set  of  Sevres  china,  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  used  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  curious  in  his  lordship's  man- 


sion at  Dunbar.  It  would  be  as  useless,  though 
not  quite  so  costly  or  dishonourable  as  the  mission 
itself,  to  detail  Lauderdale's  negotiations.  At  first 
the  French  pretended  that  they  would  be  content 
to  treat  on  the  uti  posiidetis  principle;  but  £ng- 
knd  had  other  things  to  look  to  besides  retaining 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  islands  which 
the  war  had  given  to  her,  and  which,  since  Tra- 
fiilgar,  the  French  could  not  hope  to  take  from  her ; 
and,  when  they  had  gained  the  time  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  wished  by  amusing  Fox's  diploma- 
tists with  this  tub,  they  departed  from  the  vH 
possidetis  principle  altogether,  and  declared  that 
they  had  never  assented  to  it  They  insisted  that 
Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  Joseph  Bonaparte; 
but  they  made  a  variation  as  to  the  indemnity  to 
be  given  to  Ferdinand  IV. — instead  of  the  patched- 
up  kingdom  in  the  savage  Albania  and  the  scarcely 
less  wild  Dalmatia,  his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
majesty  was  to  have  and  to  hold  the  three  Balearic 
islands^  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  which  were 
to  be  torn  from  Spain,  or  from  the  dominion  of  his 
Spanish  majesty,  who  was  Ferdinand's  own  bro- 
ther; and  for  these  three  islands  Ferdinand  was 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  broad  and  rich  dominions, 
the  fairest  part  of  all  Europe,  which  he  had  inhe- 
rited.* Except  this  variation  in  iniquity,  the 
conditions  offered  to  Lauderdale  differed  little  from 
those  which  had  been  tendered  to  Yarmouth.  The 
French  government  did  not  fail  to  attribute  pub- 
licly the  interruption  of  these  precious  negotiations 
to  the  death  of  Fox,  or  to  declare  that  Bonaparte 
had  ^  done  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  calamities  of  war."  Talleyrand  said,  in  his 
last  note  to  Lauderdale  (which  was  made  public  in 
England,  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe),  that 
the  emperor,  his  master,  would  be  "  ready  to  re- 
place the  negotiations  on  the  basis  which  had  been 
laid  in  concert  with  the  illustrious  minister  whom 
England  had  lost ;"  who,  **  having  nothing  to  add 
to  his  glory,  except  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
nations,  had  conceived  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
it,  but  was  snatched  from  the  world  in  the  midst 
of  his  work."  The  truth  was,  that  Fox  had  laid 
down  no  basis,  or  none  on  which. the  French  ne- 
gotiators would  meet  him;  that  he  himself  had 
declared,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  dispatchea  to 
Yarmouth  and  Lauderdale,  that  peace  would  be 
unattainable  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  Freuch  pro- 
posed; that  a  good  many  weeks  before  he  died 
Fox  was  convinced  that  the  negotiations  could 
come  to  no  good  end ;  and  that,  whether  he  had 
lived  or  died,  the  war  would  have  been  durable, 
even  as  the  nature  of  Bonaparte  was  unalterable. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  disposition 
and  predilections,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer, 
Windham,  and  others  of  his  official  colleagues 
were  not  men  to  truckle  to  France,  while  the  king 
and  the  nation  at  large  were  as  resolute  as  ever 
they  had  been.  But  Fox,  we  believe,  deeplv  felt 
his  responsibility  when  in  office,  and  had  a  heart 

*  Lord,LandeTd«le*f  dlipttcliefl  to  Mr.  Secretary  Fos  nA  Earl 
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that  could  glow  with  national  and  patriotic  feel- 
ing :  he  turned  with  disgust  from  the  proposition 
that  we  should  abandon  all  our  allies ;  and  he  had 
constantly,  all  through  his  political  life,  set  his 
face  against  the  selfish,  miscalculating,  dangerous, 
and  d^|;rading  principle,  that  England,  safe  in  her 
sea-girt  position,  ought  to  look  only  to  herself,  and 
leave  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  fate.  After 
he  had  commenced  these  negotiations,  he  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons — *^  My  wish,  the  first  wish 
of  my  heart,  is  peace ;  but  such  a  peace  as  shall 
preserye  our  connexions  and  influence  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  as  shall  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  national 
hmiour,  and  such  only!''  And  this  declaration 
was  received  with  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  na- 
tional feeling,  for  not  only  did  the  whole  House 
cheer  tumultuously  and  enthusiastically,  but  the 
visitors  in  the  gallery  (who  were  not  wont  to  tolk 
and  roar  like  the  French  people  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Assembly  and  Convention)  lost  their  self- 
command,  and  either  joined  in  the  shouts  or  mur- 
mured their  approbation. 

We  return  to  the  business  of  Parliament. 
Many  objections  were  taken  to  the  admission  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  EUeuborough  into  the 
Cabinet.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Lord  Bristol 
moved,  *'That  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  and 
tended  to  weaken  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  summon  to  any  committee  or  assembly  of 
the  Privy  Council  any  of  the  judges  of  his  ma- 
jesty's courts  of  common  law."  The  motion  was 
supported  by  ex-Chancellor  Eldon  and  by  Lords 
Boringdon,  Mulgrave,  and  Hawkesbury;  it  was 
opposed  by  Lords  St.  John,  Carlisle,  Carnarvon, 
Sidmouth,  Holland,  and  Grenville ;  and  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  A  similar  resolution  was 
moved  on  the  same  day  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope :  it  was  supported  by  Canning, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Wilber- 
force ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bond,  Lord  Temple, 
Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Sheridan ;  and  the 
previous  question  was  carried  by  222  against  64.* 

•  *'  At  Ut.  Pox't  dttire,  T  attmdad  a  toMtxng  at  his  hoaw  of  teve- 
nd  menben  of  the  Hooie  of  Commoni,  to  consider  th«  qu«tioD» 
expected  to  be  brought  on  in  the  House  on  the  Monday  following,  on 
tha  Bubjeet  of  Lord  EUenborough  having  a  voice  in  the  Cabinet.  That 
tliere  is  nothing  Olegal  or  uaconslitutioQal  in  this  seenu  clear.  It  is 
certainly  very  desirable  that  a  Judge  should  not  take  any  part  in  poll- 
ties;  bttt  this  is  not  aeoordiog  to  the  theory  of  our  oonslUntion,  nor 
eonsistent  with  practice  in  the  best  times  of  our  history.  The  ehiefii 
of  aU  the  three  eonrta  are  always  prinr  oonncillors ;  and  the  Cabinet 
is  mky  a  oommiUee'  of  the  Plrivy  Coancil,  and,  as  a  Cabinet,  is 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  In  the  reign  of  Oeo.  11.,  and  in  the 
begfaminr  of  the  present  reign,  when  regencies  were  establiahed 
by  act  of  ntfliament  in  the  event  of  the  king*s  dying  while  his  sue* 
eeasor  was  in  his  minority,  councils  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
vannts ;  and  tfaoae  councils  eonaistad,  in  each  ease,  of  ttie  first  offiona 
of  the  state,  such  aa  are  commonly  cabinet  ministers,  with  the  addi- 
tion in  each  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Chief 
Joatice  of  the  King's  Hench;  and  in  both  caaea  it  waa  the  chief  jua- 
ttce  fbr  the  time  being  (See  the  statute  24  Oeo.  II.  c.  84 ;  »  Oeo.  III. 
e.  rt}.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  lords  Justices  were  appointed,  in  whom 
the  whole  executive  government  waa  to  remain  till  the  sncoessor,  if  at 
the  time  of  the  queen's  death  he  were  out  of  the  realm,  should  arrive 
to  the  kingdom ;  and  th«  Chief  Juslioe  of  the  King's  Bench  waa  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  Justices  {See  4  Aimet  c.  8 ;  and  6  ^tme.  c.  7). 
The  first  of  these  acts  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Tories  of 
-that  time:  particular  persons  were  obj»ied  to  as  lords  justiees,  and  a 
protest  was  entered  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  no  objection  what- 
ever was  made  to  the  chief  Justice  bebig  of  the  number."— 5ir  S. 
Romilly,  Diary. 

Very  different  waa  the  opinion  of  Homer :— "  It  is  against  the 
eooftitatioD,  both  ia  iU  forma  and  its  spirit,  that  the  Chief  Jiia- 


But  few  were  the  questions  on  which  this  motley 
ministry  could  command  anvthing  like  such  majo* 
rities.  Although  they  had  led  the  people  to  ck- 
pect  a  vast  deal  from  them,  they  had  excited  no 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  either  in  Parliament  or 
in  the  country:  their  majorities  were  frequently 
of  the  narrowest  kind,  and  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  they  were  left  in  a  minority. 
Nothing  but  routine  business  was  let  pass  without 
vehement  and  protracted  debate.  A  wearying, 
worrying  system  was  adopted ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, who  was  generally  considered  as  the  great- 
est speaker  against  time,  took  the  lead  in  it, 
talking  of  principles  hours  after  they  had  been 
dedd^  upon  and  admitted,  and  revolving  upon 
his  **  fundamental  hinges"  until  night  gave  way 
to  morning  and  the  ministerial  benches  to  lassi- 
tude and  despair.  And,  no  doubt  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  Fox's  health,  this  went  on  night  after 
night.  Sheridan  facetiously  proposed  that  the 
ministerial  members,  distributed  in  parties  of 
twenty,  should  go  home  to  rest,  and  come  back  to 
relieve  guard  after  they  had  sle^jt  and  breakfiisted. 
But  a  i^od  joke  could  not  stop  fue  bad  practice : 
the  House  frequently  sat  until  five,  six,  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  **  All  the  talents  "  were 
growing  thin  and  pale. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Windham  brought  forward 
his  plan  for  altering  the  military  system,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mode  of  recruiting  the  army,  which 
certainly  called  imperiously  for  improvement,  as 
hitherto  men  had  been  enlisted  for  life.  Conscrip- 
tion or  force,  he  said,  could  not  be  resorted  to  in 
England :  the  enlistments  must  be  voluntary,  and, 
to  render  them  prompt  and  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, the  term  .of  service  must  be  limited,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  improved ;  the  trade  of 
soldier  must  be  brought  to  a  competition  with  the 
other  trades  usually  followed  by  the  poorer  classes. 
For  this  purpose,  Windham  proposed  that  the  sol- 
diers raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  for  a  term 
of  years ;  that  this  term  should  be  divided,  for  the 
infantry,  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each ; 
and,  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  first  period 
to  be  ten  years,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  five 
years :  that  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  a 
man  might  have  a  right  to  claim  his  discharge, 
and  that  his  privileges,  pensioos,  &c.  should  be 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  ser- 
vice. As  the  first  step  necessary  to  introduce  this 
change,  Windham  moved  for  a  bill  to  repeal  Pitt's 
Additional  Force  Bill.  Here  he  encountered  the  full 
force  of  opposition,  with  speeches  from  Castlereagh 

ties  of  Englaad  ahould  have  a  aeat  In  the  Oabinet.  and  U  is  a 
violation  of  those  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  Judicial  administration  rest.  He  raav  sit  to  try  those 
proseentiona  whioh  he  has  ooncnrred  in  the  Cabinet  to  order;  and  in 
all  queatioDS  of  state-prosecution  he  is  a  party  for  the  government,  in- 
stead of  being  the  bulwark  to  protect  the  people  against  power. 
These  general  reasons  are  doubly  enforced,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  man :  in  tlie  year  1801  he  changed, 
at  an  lionr's  notice,  the  opiniona  and  language  of  his  life  to  become  a 
court  lawyer ;  and  haa  never  felt  the  dignity  of  bia  great  station  a 
reatraint  upon  his  temper,  from  utlerin^  what  is  to  the  purpose  of 
the  day  with  the  utmost  ooarsenesa  of  Ihctious  warfare.  1  consider 
his  nomination  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  foul  stain  upon  the  n*>w  system  of 
govenuaent«"-»ltfltef  to  /.  A,  Mvrray,  £$q* 
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almost  enough  to  kill  him — or  his  patience.  In 
the  first  debate  on  the  question,  Castlereagh,  after 
describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  finances,  as  left  by  Pitt's  late  government, 
created  some  merriment  by  declaring  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  might  be  considered  as  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  roses.  Fox  denied  that  Pitt  had 
left  him  so  pleasant  a  bed,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  firui  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  very  large  army,  even  in  time  of  peace^  far  he 
saw  no  prospect  of  any  peace  that  would  exempt 
us  from  t/ie  necessity  of  watchful  preparation 
and  powerful  establishments.  This  repealing  bill 
was  read  the  first  time  on  the  I'Zth  of  April.  On 
the  HOth  of  April,  Canning  insinuated  strongly 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was 
urged  less  from  a  conviction  of  its  defects  than  from 
the  desire  of  throwing  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  right  honourable  friend,  whose  measure 
it  had  been.  And  Canning  moved  that  the  second 
reading,  which  had  been  fixed  for  that  day,  should 
be  postponed  until  that  day  three  weeks,  in  order 
that  all  the  new  military  plans  of  Windham  might 
be  duly  considereK.  But  the  House  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  bill  be  now  read,  and  Canning 
was  defeated  by  235  against  119.  On  the  third 
reading  Spencer  Perceval  suggested  some  amend- 
ments, which  were  adopted  by  the  ministers ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  May,  the  repealing  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it 
met  with  great  opposition ;  but  it  was  finally  carried 
by  97  against  40.  Windham's  plan  for  limited  ser- 
vice was  then  introduced  (on  May  the  30lh)  by  way 
of  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill. 
Windham  said  that  the  benefits  he  expected  from 
limited  instead  of  unlimited  service  were  not  con- 
fined to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits : 
that  he  looked  also  to  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  description  of  the  persons  who  would 
be  induced  to  become  soldiers,  and  that  he  trusted 
that  in  consequence  of  this  improvement  the  neces* 
sity  for  severity  of  discipline  in  the  army  would  be 
materially  diminished.  The  opposition  was  again 
powerful ;  but  the  clause  was  voted  and  inserted  in 
the  Mutiny  Bill.  A  bill  for  the  training  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  200,000,  out 
of  those  that  were  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  mili- 
tia; a  bill  to  suspend  the  ballot  for  the  militia  in 
England  for  two  years,  with  a  reserved  power  to 
government  of  recurring  to  it  in  order  to  supply 
Sie  vacancies  of  any  corps'  which  should  be  reduced 
below  its  quota }  a  bill  called  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
Billy  to  give  a  legal  security  to  invalid,  disabled, 
and  discharged  soldiers  for  such  pensions  and 
allowances  as  they  were  entitled  to ;  a  bill  for  aug- 
menting the  pay  of  infantry  officers  of  the  regular 
army ;  and  a  bill  for  settling  the  relative  rank  of 
officers  of  yeomanry,  volunteers,  militia  forces,  and 
troops  of  the  line,  completed  Windham*s  new 
military  system,  and  were  all  carried,  though  not 
without  opposition.  An  increase  was  also  voted 
to  the  pay  of  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  privates  of 
the  line,  to  the  Chelsea  pensions,  and  to  the  pen- 


sions of  officers'  wido^vs — three  points  on  which  the 
House  was  unanimous.  On  the  whole  the  British 
army,  which  began  to  improve  rapidly  soon  after 
these  enactments — ^though  certainly  the  improve- 
ment was  not  owing  solely  to  them — owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Windham.  Similar  benefits  were 
voted  to  the  navy.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ho- 
wick,'  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  additional  pay 
was  allowed  to  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  sea- 
men, and  the  Greenwich  Hospital  allowances  to 
out-pensioners  were  increased.  But  there  was  a 
most  unwise  and  unpatriotic*looking  delay  in  voting 
the  proper  honours  and  rewards  to  those  who  had 
fought  at  Trafalgar.  The  session  was  considerably 
advanced  before  any  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  deceased  hero  or  of  his  family.  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Nelson's  fleet,  heard  so  rarely  from  the  admiralty, 
that  he  began  to  think  that  he  and  his  fleet  were 
forgotten.  Lord  Barham,  the  late  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, had  disappointed  expectations  in  the  navy, 
for  he  was  old  and  irresolute  before  he  came  into 
office,  and  when  in  he  would  act  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  official  precedents.  Like  many  men 
who  pique  themselves  upon  their  disinterestedness, 
he  Would  interest  himself  for  no  man;  and  he 
wished,  even  after  the  most  splendid  victories,  that 
promotion  should  go  by  routine,  or  in  its  ancient 
courses.  He  declined  to  promote  the  officers  whom 
Collingwood  recommended  for  their  gallant  conduct 
in  the  great  battle;  he  allowed  a  number  of  spirited 
men — tried,  weather-beaten  sailors — to  come  home 
in  disgust ;  and  he  sent,  or  rather  allowed  others  to 
send,  out  fine  young  gentlemen  and  lordlings  to  be 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  Nelson's  and  Colling- 
wood's  heroes.  But  matters  were  not  much  mended 
when  the  ministry  was  changed,  and  when  Lord 
Howick  became  head  of  the  admiralty  in  lieu  of 
Lord  Barham.  On  the  27th  of  April,  more  than 
two  months  after  the  accession  to  office  of  '*  all  the 
talents,"  we  find  Collingwood  complaining  that 
"  the  ships  are  now  put  into  very  indifferent  hands, 
at  a  time  when  all  the  exertion  of  the  most  skilful 
is  wanted ;  "  and  that  "  the  report  that  medals  are 
not  to  be  given  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
fleet ; "  that  his  fatigues  and  anxieties  are  ex- 
cessive, and  his  poverty  oppressive.  Several  times 
he  repeats  that  he  and  his  services  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten at  home.  It  almost  looked  as  if  the  present 
ministry  were  ashamed  of  the  glorious  victory 
which  had  been  gained.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
(his  late  Majesty  William  IV.)  did  not  share  in  this 
apathy  or  obliviousness :  he  wrote  a  warm  letter  to 
the  veteran,  and  pleaded,  as  he  had  done  before,  for 
a  series  of  liberal  rewards — for  a  system  which 
should  make  zeal,  bravery,  and  ability  the  Rreat 
and  sole  causes  of  promotion.  The  king  too  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty, expressing  his  majesty's  warm  admiration 
and  entire  approbation  of  every  part  of  CoUing- 
wood's  conduct.  The  thanks  of  parliament  had 
been  voted  to  Collingwood  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pitt  ministry.     At  last  Collingwood  was 
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raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Col- 
lingwood  ;  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  2000/.  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  event  of  hia  death, 
1000/.  a  year  to  l-iady  Collingwood,  and  500/. 
a  year  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  veteran  was  nettled  by  some  allusions 
made  in  parliament  to  his  straitened  circum- 
stances. "  I  am  not  pleased,'*  he  says,  "  at  what 
occurred  in  parliament  about  my  pension,  or  that 
my  family  should  have  been  represented  as  one 
whose  existence  depended  on  the  gift  of  money ; 
and  I  h&Y€  told  Lord  Castlereagh  my  mind  upon 
this  subject.  Though  I  do  not  consider  poverty  to 
be  criminal,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up  as  an 
object  of  compassion.  Poor  as  we  are,  we  are  in- 
dependent. To  possess  riches  is  not  the  object  of 
my  ambitioD,  but  to  deserve  them ;  but  I  was  in 
hope  I  should  htwe  got  another  medal — of  that, 
indeed,  I  was  ambitious."*  A  few  days  after  he 
says,  *'  1  was  exceedingly  displeased  at  some  of  the 
language  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

settlement  of  the  pension  of  my  daughters 

Such  representations  were  not  made  with  my  con- 
currence. The  pension  was  most  honourable  to  me, 
as  it  flowed  voluntarily  from  his  majesty's  good- 
ness, and  as  a  testimony,  of  his  approbation ;  but, 
if  I  had  a  favour  to  ask,  money  would  be  the  last 
thing  I  would  beg  from  an  impoverished  country. 
I  am  not  a  Jew,  who?e  God  is  gold ;  nor  a  Swiss, 
whose  services  are  to  be  counted  against  so  much 
money.  I  have  motives  for  my  conduct  which  I 
would  not  give  in  exchange  for  a  hundred  pen- 
8ion8.*'t  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  also 
voted  to  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan  for  cap- 
turing Dumanoir's  squadron,  which  had  escaped 
from  Trafalgar;  and  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth for  advantages  he  had  obtained  in  the  West 
Indies.  Other  rewards  were  bestowed,  though 
with  no  liberal  hand;  and  the  aristocratic  or' par- 
liamentary influence  over  promotions  was  leA  as 
before,  "  all  the  talents"  being  neither  more  nor 
less  anxious  to  gratify  their  friends,  and  retain 
their  parliamentary  dependents,  than  the  late  mi- 
nistry had  been. 

An  attempt  was  made,  early  in  the  session,  to 
criminate  Earl  St.  Vincent  for  mismanagement 
and  neglect  of  the  navy,  while  he  was  in  office ; 
but  it  came  to  nothing. 

While  parliament  was  in  the  giving  mood,  and 
within  a  fortnight  after  it  had  raised  the  income  or 
property  tax  to  10  per  cent.,  an  application  was 
made  and  agreed  to  for  increasing  the  allowances 

*  Letter  to  Lady  Collinmod.  dated  April  the  27th,  1806,  in  *  B!e- 
moira  and  Correipoodenee?  by  O.  L.  Newham  Gollingwood,  Eaq. 

Though  hia  patrimony  was  slender,  Ck>llingwood  was  economical 
and  homely  in  hit  habits ;  and  he  had  bronght  up  his  family  to  be 
Uie  same.  In  another  letter  to  his  <vife  he  say»--"  I  do  not  know 
how  you  bear  your  honours,  but  I  have  so  much  business  on  my  hands, 
ttma  down  till  midnight,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to  tliink  of  mine, 
except  it  be  in  gratitude  to  my  king»  who  has  so  graciously  confemrd 
them  npon  rao.  IIow  shall  we  be  able  to  support  the  dignity  to  which 
his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise  me  ?  Let  others  plead  for  pen- 
sions 1  I  can  be  rich  v>ithout  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be  superior 
to  everything  poor.  I  would  have  my  services  to  my  country  un- 
tainted by  any  interested  motive,  and  old  Scott  (the  gardener)  and  i 
can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden  without  much  greater  expense  than 
fomuTly." 

t  Letter  to  J.  E.  Blackett,  Esq.,  id. 


of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  The 
budget  for  the  year  was  opened  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  on  the  28th 
of  March.  The  permanent  taxes  were  stated  at 
32,535,971/.  The  requisite  supplies  for  the  year 
were  put  at  48,916,000/.  Of  this  enormous 
sum  15,281,000/.  were  to  be  applied  to  the  navy 
—18,500,000/.  to  the  army— 4,718,000/.  to  the 
ordnance,  including  ordnance  sea- service.  Among 
the  proposed  ways  and  means  were  another  loan 
of  18,000,000/.,  and  war-taxes  to  the  amount  of 
19,500,000/.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer showed  himself  a  good  accountant  and  a  clear 
expositor ;  but  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  proof 
of  financial  genius ;  he  showed  no  originality  of 
conception  ;  and,  though  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Edinburgh  philosophers 
and  economists,  he  laid  on  or  retained  taxes  which 
could  not  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  He  imposed,  for  example, 
a  duty  of  40; .  a  ton  on  pig-iron.*  He  also  kept 
up  that  old  petty-tax  system,  by  which  a  modicum 
of  money  was  raised  at  an  infinitude  of  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  wherein,  in  some  instances,  the 
amount  was  half  eaten  up  by  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. He  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  beer  and 
spirits  in  Ireland,  and  a  paltry  tax  on  appraisements, 
which  was  calculated  at  66,000/.  per  annum.  But 
his  lordship's  great  financial  move  was  the  simple 
but  bold  one  of  raising  the  income  or  property  tax 
from  6j^  to  10  per  cent,  and  makhig  it  to  extend 
to  all  property  above  50/.  a-year.  The  pig-iron 
tax,  whidi  he  calculated  would  yield  500,000/.  per 
annum,  met  with  a  great  opposition;  but  this 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  raised  by  the 
sudden  and  high  increase  of  the  property-tax. 
Fox  owned  in  the  House  that  he  was  not  a  friend 
to  this  tax,  or  to  any  of  its  principles,  or  to  its 
operation ;  he  was  sensible  that  the  objections  to  it 
were  just  and  innumerable;  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  reluctantly  forced  to  adopt  it  imder 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  which  they  had  at 
least  the  consolation  to  reflect  they  had  no  share 
in  producing.  Francis  objected  strongly  to  the 
clause*  which  compelled  persons  with  small  in- 
comes to  pay  the  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  go 
afterwards  to  the  tax-office  for  re-payment,  if  they 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  the 
legal  abatement.  Such  persons  were  unable  to 
collect  a  sum  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or,  if  they  were  able,  the  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty of  afterwards  recovering  the  money  from  the 
tax-office  would  either  deter  them  from  attempting 
it,  or  subject  them  to  greater  loss  and  inconveni- 

*  An  additional  dnty  had  been  kid  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer  by 
Addington  in  1802,  and  it  is  said  that  there  would  have  been  Airthcr 
increase  now,  but  for  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  country  genUa- 
men  and  Whitbread,  the  greatest  of  brewers,  and  one  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  "  TalenU "  ministry.  Walter  Scott  remembered 
these  things  in  his  roaring  hearty  song  on  the  acquiUal  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  the  vain-glory  of  this  roinistrv : 

••  And  then  our  revenue— Lord  knows  how  thev  viewed  it. 
While  each  petty  statesman  talked  lofty  and  big ; 
But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whltbread  had  brewed  it. 
And  tiie  pig*iron  duty  a  shame  to  a  pig. 
in  vain  is  their  vaunting.'* 
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ence  than  the  money  was  worth.  Many  other 
strong  objections  were  taken  to  either  the  principles 
of  such  a  tax  or  to  its  serioos  increase ;  but  the 
government  had  no  other  plan  to  devise  for  raising 
money  enough,  and  so  the  measure  was  carried. 
This  made  people  out  of  doors  murmur  that  those 
who  had  been  so  long  declaiming  against  Pitt's 
heavy  taxation  were  heavier  tax-masters  than 
that  minister — ^that  they  had  promised  relief  to 
the  country>  and  were  starting  by  increasing  its 
burthens,  and  adding  to  its  most  obnoxious  tax. 
Although  it  was  evident  that,  in  many  depart- 
ments, there  was  waste  and  profligacy,  few  of  the 
better  informed  classes  of  the  people  doubted  that 
the  money  was  wanted ;  but  they  thought  it  un- 
worthy' of  **all  the  talents,"  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  find  any  better  or  more  novel  way  of 
raising  the  money  than  that  of  lumping  3^  per 
cent,  on  an  old  and  unpopular  impost.  In  spite  of 
their  dangerous,  demoralising  effects,  lotteries  were 
continued  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  government.* 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  however,  introduced  sundry  im* 
provements  in  the  auditing  accounts,  in  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  the  post- 
office,  the  excise-office,  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices,  so  as  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
public  officers  deriving  profit  from  the  public 
money  in  their  hands.  It  was  stated  that  not  a 
single  account  in  the  army  pay-office  had  been 
au£ted  since  1782;  that  the  store  accounts  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  over  without  examination  dur- 
ing the  same  period ;  that  the  navy  accounts  were 
greatly  in  arrear;  tiiat  none  of  the  accounts  of 
the  late  war  which  had  ended  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  audited ;  and  that  those  relating 
to  the  exjpeditions  to  Holland  and  Egypt,  and  to 
the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers*  had  not  even  been 
touched  upon  by  the  auditors.  Particular  auditors 
were  appointed ;  the  general  board  of  auditors  was 
new-modelled  and  increased ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  whole  establishment  was  raised  by  these  im- 
provements from  28,000/.  to  42,000/.  a-year, 
it  being,  however,  declared  that  diis  additional  ex- 
pense of  14,000/.  per  annum  would  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  then  the  expense  would  be  fixed 
at  only  2*7,000/.  a-year.  Some  slight  improve- 
ments were  also  made  under  Lord  Henry  Petty  in 
the  acts  regulating  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  law  was  passed 
for  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  of  every 
kind  between  the  two  islands. 
But  the  glory  of  this  session,  and  of  this  ministry, 


r  •  Romilly  took  occasion  to  obierre  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  how  desirable  it  was  that  lotteries  shoald  be  discontinued.  Lord 
Henrv  agreed  with  him,  but  said  that,  dnring  the  war,  he  thought  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  go  on  without  them ;  that,  however,  they 
would  not  be  extended,  though  a  plan  fbr  that  purpose  had  been  in 
agitation,  and  had  been  moeh  pressed  on  the  miniitry.  This  plan 
was  to  put  them  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  they  were  an  France, 
where  lottoiies  ware  drawn  in  the  provincial  towns  as  well  as  at  Paris, 
by  means  of  which  there  was  in  that  country  a  lottery-drawing  almost 
without  interruption  throughout  the  year.  His  lordship  said  that 
Tlemey  was  a  great  ft-iend  to  this  plan,  biU  that  it  certamly  would 
not  be  adopted.  He  observed,  too,  that  English  lotteries  did  much 
less  mischief,  now  that  all  insurauceupon  tickets  was  abolished,  than 
they  did  formerlv.  '*This/'  says  Romilly,  "may  be,  bat  they  ara 
still  attended  with  mofffc  pernicious  oonsequenoes."— I>iayy. 


is  held  to  be  the  blow  struck  at  the  slave-trade.  By 
the  labours  of  many  years,  Wilberforoe,  Clarkson, 
and  their  numerous  and  influential  friends,  had 
at  last  prepared  the  majority  of  the  country  and  of 
parliament  for  this  measure,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  been  fiivoured  by  the  advocacy  and  elo* 
quence  of  Pitt,  who  had  ddivered  some  of  the  best 
speeches  he  ever  spoke  on  this  subject.  It  is  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  late  minister  was  deficient 
in  real  enthusiasm  in  the  cause ;  and  that  he  had 
not  made  use  of  all  the  weight  and  influence  his 
position  gave  him  in  smoothing  the  difficulties,  and 
removing  the  opposition  of  members  of  both 
Houses  who  were  either  interested  in  the  slave- 
trade  or  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  country 
must  suffer  by  its  abolition— that  the  West  India 
islands,  which  luid  cost  and  were  still  costing  us  so 
much,  could  be  cultivated  only  by  negro  slaves, 
and  would  be  worth  nothing  without  slaves  to  cul- 
tivate them — that  annual  importations  of  negroes 
were  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  so  as  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  for  West  Indian  produce 
— ^that  the  negro  would  work  only  upon  compul- 
sion, and  that  to  place  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
free  labourer  would  be  to  plunge  him  back  into 
listless,  unproductive  barbarity,  and  the  West  India 
islands  into  one  general  poverty — that  the  mear 
sure  would  not  be  final,  but  that,  when  the  planters 
had  been  prohibited  from  importing  more  slaves 
from  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  islands  would  be 
emancipated,  and  turned  into  free  labourers,  who 
would  never  freely  work  beyond  that  easy  point  at 
which  they  could  procure  a  bare  animal  existence 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  Pitt  may  have  shared  in 
some  of  these  notions ;  and  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
be  averse  to  solicitation  and  even  to  dictation 
(where  he  could  dictate),  unless  upon  a  great  and 
iihmediate  state  interest.  But  if  he  had  made  the 
skve-trade  a  cabinet  question,  he  could  not  have 
carried  it  until  parliament  and  the  country  were 
prepared  for  it.  This  preparation  had  been  slow 
and  gradual;  and  it  appears  probable  that  measures 
which  could  not  be  carried  in  1805  under  Pitt,  were 
carried  in  1806  under  Fox,  simply  because  the  time 
was  more  ripe  for  them.  Yet,  even  now,  the  mea- 
sures carried  were  far  less  extensive  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined; — they  were  only  instalments  and 
advances  towards  a  total  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade—some  few  instalments  the  more  added  to 
those  several  acts  and  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  in  favour  of  the  negroes  during  Pitt's  long 
administration.  We  repeat,  it  was  the  work  of 
time :  and,  possibly  (if  there  is  blame),  Pitt  was 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing,  at  an  early 
period,  what  Fox  did,  than  Fox  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  doing  what  was  done  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  his  death,  when  the  Whig  government  of 
Earl  Grey  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  present  ministry  was 
this : — The  attorney-general  brought  in  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting under  strict  penalties  the  exportation  of 
slaves  from  the  British  colonies  after  the  1st  of 
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January,  1801.*  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to 
prevent  the  investment  of  British  capital,  or  the 
employment  of  British  shipping  and  seamen,  in 
the  foreign  slave-trade.  Now  Pitt,  during  his  last 
administration,  had  caused  an  order  in  council  to 
be  issued  for  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  colonies  conquered  by  us  during 
the  present  war,  which^  was  going  as  fer  as  the 
power  of  the  crown,  by  itself,  would  allow.  After 
the  attorney-general's  bill  had  been  carried  through, 
Wilberforce  wanted  to  follow  it  up  by  a  general 
bill  for  total  abolition ;  but,  after  meeting  Fox  at 
Lord  Grenville's,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea 
on  his  lordship's  decided  opinion  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  carrying  the  main  question  this  session  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  bishops  were  going  out 
of  town,  &c.  It  was,  however,  agreed  at  this  meet- 
ing that  a  general  resolution  against  the  slave-trade 
should  be  moved  both  in  the  Commons  and  in 
the  Lords,  Fox  engaging  to  lead  in  one  House  and 
Grenville  in  the  other.  "  How  wonderful  are  the 
ways  of  God ! "  writes  the  enthusiastic  abolitionist. 
"  Though  intimate  with  Pitt  all  my  life,  since  earliest 
manhood,  and  he  most  warm  for  abolition,  and 
really  honest ;  yet  now  my  whole  human  depend- 
ence is  placed  on  Fox,  to  whom  this  life  has  been 
opposed — and  on  Grenville,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ways been  rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  I 

'  *  Lord  Henrv  Pettr  woald  have  moved  for  thif  bill  loine  monllu  be- 
fore Pitt*8  death,  in  the  preceding  Ksiion  of  parliament,  but  waa  pre- 
vented by  the  danf^erous  illnees  of  hit  fkther.  Lord  Lanadowne.  Lord 
Grenville  Bgretd  to  introduce  it  in  the  Lords,  auuring  Wilberfbroe 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  promote  the  object  in  any  way. 

The  eainti  and  abolitionists  were  an  important  section  in  parlia- 
ment (aa  Pitt  had  found  to  his  sorrow  on  the  Melville  impeachment), 
and  in  the  country  they  ware  exceedingly  powerful  through  their 
chaxacter,  property,  seal,  and  combination.  On  Pitt's  decease  Lord 
Henry  Petty  canvassed  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  got  a  great 
deal  of  support,  owing  to  his  known  zeal  in  Wilberforce's  cause.  His 
opponent.  Lord  Palmerston,  lost  much,  owing  to  his  being  supnosed 
to  be  an  anti-abolitionist ;  aod  numbers  declared  that  they  would  not, 
though  satisfied  in  all  other  points,  vote  for  an  anti-abolitionist. 

Besides  the  representation  of 'Cambridge,  other  advantages  were  ob- 
tained by  the  ministry  through  pledses  and  promises  to  Wilberibrce. 
Tliis  leader  of  the  abolitionists  had,  however,  had  his  doubts  and 
misgivings.  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  was  always  talking  in  a 
Inendly  manner,  but  was  always  absenting  himself;  Lord  Moira  was 
doubtful,  aod  »o  were  SidraoutU  and  Ellenbovough,  who  bolli  took 
their  tone  ttom  the  court ;  Lord  Spencer  was  believed  to  be  favour- 
able, but  not  very  strong;  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  Wilberforce  was  not 
quite  sure,  but  thought  favourably ;  Windham  was  decidedly  etmtra; 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  roval  family  would  give  up  their 
opposition.  One  of  the  tealous  abolitionists  suncsled  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  new  ministrv  to  make  a  sort  of  contract  that  they 
would  befrieud  them  as  they  had  done  Pitt,  t.  e.  give  them  the  turn  of 
tho  scale,  &e.,  if  they  would  promise  to  support  the  abolition  as  a 
government  measure.  "  The  idea,*'  says  TlVilberforce,  "is  inadmis- 
sible both  on  grounds  of  rectitude  and  policy  (the  two  parties  would 
iafaUtbly  have  different  ideas  of  the  pmetical  extent  of  the  obligation, 
load  mutual  misunderstanding  would  ensue),  yet  /  think  we  ought  to 
tmtfiwthat  the^ect  mtended  lyit  may  he  produced;  and,  though  I 
dare  scarcely  be  sanguine  when  I  recollect  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
yet  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes  that  the  wish  to  mollify  and 
even  conoiliale  a  number  of  strange,  impracticable,  and  otherwise  im- 
eomeattMe  fellows,  by  gratifying  them  in  this  particular,  may  have  its 
weight ;  at  least  it  wUl  tend  to  counteract  the  fear  of  offending  the 
West  Indians."~i>iary.  Wilberforce,  therefore,  asserting  indepeudent 
principles,  spoke  strongly  against  the  miachievoua  effect  of  making 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Enjdand  a  politician,  by  giving  him  a  seat  in  the 
oabioet ;  and  hia  friends  continued  to  act  as  they  had  done  under 
Pitt,  giving  a  general  support  to  ministers,  without  binding  them- 
•Hvea  to  vote  for  them  in  all  particulars.  But  this  general  support 
waa  well  worth  purchase,  for  occasions  might  come  wheu  tliey  might 
tnrn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  Wilberforoo  tliouglit  Lord 
Grenville,  Fox,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  decided  friends  to  abolition ; 
hut  these  two  last  ministers  talked  aa  if  he  might  carry  his  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  would  certainly  lose  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  "This,"  he  says,  "  looks  but  ill,  as  if  they  wished  to 
please  us,  and  yet  not  forfeit  Prince  of  Wales's  favour,  and  that  of 
U*  R.f  and  other  anti  abolitionists."  But  lio  learned  aflirwards,  with 
great  pleasure,  that  the  prince  had  given  liis  word  of  honour  to  Fox 
not  to  stir  adversely. 
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heard  he  waa  more  religious."  But,  after  all,  Fox 
and  Grenville  could  not  make  it  a  ministerial 
question,  or  even  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Cabinet,  two  of  the  chief  members  of  which 
were  persevering  anti-abolitionists.  The  majority 
of  U\e  cabinet,  however,  determined  to  support  the 
resolution,  which  woi^d,  it  was  thought,  bind  par- 
liament to  a  speedy  adoption  of  the  general  mea- 
sure. On  the  10th  of  April  Wilberforce  moved  an 
address,  calling  on  the  king  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  foreign  powers  in  put- 
ting down  the  slave-trade.  This  being  carried 
without  a  division.  Fox  moved  the  promised  reso- 
lution, in  these  words :— "  That  tlus  House,  con- 
sidering the  African  slave-trade  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  pro- 
ceed to  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the 
said  trade,  in  Buch  manner  and  at  such  period  as 
may  seem  advisable."  And,  upon  a  division,  this 
was  carried  by  115  against  14.  "Now,"  says 
Wilberforce,  "  if  it  please  God  to  spare  the  health 
of  Fox,  and  to  keep  him  and  Grenville  together,  I 
hope  we  shall  next  year  see  the  termination  of  all 
our  labours !  "  The  resolution  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  conference  was  demanded ; 
after  which,  on  a  motion  from  Lord  Grenville, 
their  lordships  concurred  in  the  same  by  a  majo- 
rity of  41  to  20.  Foreseeing  that  the  slave-dealers, 
acting  on  the  impression  that  the  days  of  their 
trade  were  numbered,  would  carry  on  tneir  traffic 
with  an  increase  of  vigour,  Wilberforce  conferred 
vnth  Fox  on  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  enact- 
ment for  preventing  such  an  influx  in  the  African 
market.  Fox  again  gratified  him ;  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  bill  waa  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  any  fresh  ships  in  the  African  slave-trade,  by 
prohibiting  the  engaging  of  any  vessel  in  that 
trade  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  it 
before  August  1st,  1806,  or  had  not  contracted 
for  such  employment  before  June  10th,  1806. 
The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to  two  years. 
If  Pitt  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  his  friend  and  colleague  when  alive 
and  in  power,  there  was  but  slight  chance  that 
that  prosecution  would  be  let  sleep  now  that  he 
was  gone,  and  his  adversaries  in  place.  The  trial 
commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  29th  of 
April  before  the  Lords,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  present  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  articles  of  the  charge  were  ten 
in  number,  but  in  substance  only  three.  1.  That, 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  Lord  Melville  had  applied 
divers  sums  of  public  money  to  his  private  use  and 
profit.  2.  That  he  had  permitted  his  paymaster. 
Trotter,  to  take  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  issued  to  it  on  account  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  place  it  in  his  own 
name  with  his  private  banker.  3.  That  he  had  per- 
mitted Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so  abstracted  to 
purposes  of  private  emolument,  and  had  himself 
derived  profit  therefrom. 
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Whitbread,  the  chief  manager,*  was  not  a 
Burke ;  office-books  and  bankers*  accounts  were 
but  indifferent  materials  for  rhetoric ;  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public,  now  that  the  first  excitement 
was  worn  away,  were  weary  of  the  subject ;  and  of 
the  upper  classes  the  majority,  though  admitting 
some  carelessness  and  irregularity,  considered 
Dundas  as  an  ill-used  man :  nearly  all  the  at- 
tractions were  wanting  that  crowded  Westminster 
Hall  with  rank,  genius,  and  fashion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Warren  Hastings's  trial :  the  attend- 
ance was  thin  and  flat,  and  the  proceedings  were 
run  over  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  an  audit- 
ing of  accounts.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear  that 
Mr.  Trotter  had  made  up  for  the  miserable  defi- 
ciency of  his  salary  by  deriving  profit  from  the 
banking-house  of  Coutts  on  the  deposits;  that 
Melville  had  made  temporary  use  of  some  sums  of 
money,  but  had  repaid  them  all^  and  with  in- 
terest :  but  Whitbread's  evidence  failed  altogether 
in  proving  that  Melville  had  ever  sought  private 
emolument  from  the  deposits,  or  had  ever  ab- 
stracted any  public  money  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  for  himself.  Two  questions  were  put 
by  the  Lords  to  the  judges : — 1.  Whether  moneys 
issued  firom  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  may 
be  lawfully  drawn  from  the  said  bank  by  the  per- 
son duly  authorised  by  the  treasurer  to  draw  upon 
the  bank,  according  to  the  said  act,  the  drafts 
of  such  person  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging bills  actually  assigned  upon  the  treasurer 
before  the  date  of  such  drafts,  but  not  actually 
presented  for  payment  before  such  drawing ;  and 
whether  such  moneys,  so.  drawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  may  be  lawfully  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  banker  until  the  payment  of  such  as- 
signed bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ment thereof  when  the  payment  thereof  should  be  ^ 
demanded;  or  whether  such  act  in  so  drawing 
such  moneys,  and  lodging  and  depositing  the  same 
as  aforesaid,  is  in  the  law  a  crime  or  offence? 
2.  Whether  moneys  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
to  tlve  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo. 
III.  c.  31,  may  be  lawfiiUy  drawn  therefrom  by 
drafts  drawn  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  said  treasurer,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
said  act,  for  the  purpose  of  such  moneys  being 
ultimately  applied  to  naval  ^rvices,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  and  until  the  same  should  be  required 
to  be  so  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  being  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  or  other 
private  depositary  of  such  moneys,  in  the  name 
and  under  the  immediate  sole  control  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  other  person  or  persons  than  the  said 


*  The  other  managers  were  Vox,  Howick,  ShrrMan.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Lord'Visconnt  Martham,  Daniel  Giles.  Vittoiint  Folkeetone, 
Jonathan  Ralne,  Ffirench  Laurence,  Thomas Creevey.  Henry  Holland. 
John  Calcraft.  Lord  Porchester.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.  C.  W.  W. 
Wynne,  Joaeph  Jekyll.  £dward  Morrb.  Earl  Temple.  W.  D.  B«t, 
Lord  Robert  Sfpenoer,  Sir  Arthur  Piggott  (attomoy-general).  Sir  Sa- 
muel Bomilly  CsoUcito^general). 


treasurer  himself?  To  the  first  of  these  queries 
the  judges  replied  that  such  an  act,  or  the  so  draw- 
ing of  such  moneys  in  a  private  bank,  was  not  in 
the  law  a  crime  or  offence.  To  the  second  ques- 
tion the  reply  was,  "That,  if,  by  the  expression, 
*  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  banker,'  is  to  be  understood  that  such  was 
the  object  or  reason  of  drawing  the  money  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  judges  answer,  that  moneys 
may  not  be  lawfully  so  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  although  the  moneys  be  intended  to  be, 
and  may  in  fact  be,  ultimately  applied  to  navy  ser- 
vices. But  if,  by  that  expression,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  such  intermediate  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  banker  is  made,  bond  Jide^  as 
the  means,  or  supposed  means,  of  more  conve- 
niently applying  the  money  to  navy  services,  in 
that  case  the  judges  answer  that  moneys,  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  England  on 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  the  25th  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  may  be 
lawfully  drawn  therefrom,  by  drafts  drawn  in  the 
tiame  and  on  behalf  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  same  act,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
mone3rs  being  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services, 
although  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  same 
shall  be  required  to  be  so  applied,  the  money  may 
be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  or 
other  private  depositary,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  immediate  sole  control  and  disposition  of  some 
other  person  or  persons  than  the  treasurer  him- 
self." 

Their  lordships  then  submitted  a  third  question 
to  the  judges — Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
25  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  and  more  especially  when,  by 
warrant  from  his  majesty,  his  salary  was  aug- 
mented in  full  satisfaction  for  all  fees  and  other 
profits  and  emoluments,  to  apply  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney intrusted  to  him  for  navy  services  to  any 
other  use  whatsoever,  public  or  private,  without 
express  authority  for  so  doing;  and  whether  such 
application  of  navy  money  would  have  been  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  punishable  by  information  or  indict- 
ment? The  judges  replied  that  it  was  not  unlaw- 
ful, and  did  not  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  information  or  indictment 

There  were  altogether  only  sixteen  days  of  trial. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  Dr.  F.  Laurence,  though  managers,  scarcely 
opened  their  lips  during  the  proceedings;  and, 
except  two  loiig,  hard,  and  dry  orations  from 
Whitbread,  no  speech  was  delivered  on  that 
side.  On  June  the  12th,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
trial,  the  Lords  voted  on  the  several  charges.  On 
the  first  charge  Not  Guilty  was  pronounced  by 

120  against  15,  who  said  Guilty  ;  on  the  second 
charge  the  votes  for  acquittal  were  81  against  54 ; 
on  the  third  charge  83  against  52 ;  on  the  fourth, 
135  to  0;  on  the  fifth,  131  against  3;  on  the 
sixth,  88  against  47  ;  on  the  seventh,  85  against 
50;  on  the  eighth,  121  against  14  ;  on  the  ninth, 

121  against  14;  and  on  the  tenth,  124  against  11. 
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The  number  of  peers  that  voted  waa  135.*  When 
the  clerk,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  had  cast  up  the 
numbers  at  the  woolpack,  the  chancellor  ordered 
proclamation  for  silence ;  which  being  made,  his 
lordship  addressed  the  House : — ^**  My  Lords,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Lords  have  acquitted  Henry  Viscount 
Melville  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
charged  upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons,  and  of  all  things  contained  therein." 
And  then,  addressing  Melville,  the  lord  chancellor 
said,  '*  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  I  am  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  by  the 
Commons  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
of  all  things  contained  therein."  Melville,  who 
stood  while  the  chancellor  spoke,  made  a  low  bow 
when  he  had  finished.  Their  lordships  adjourned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament;  and,  the  chancellor 
having  announced  there  that  the  impeachment  was 
dismissed,  the  whole  business,  which  had  cost  the 
country  some  thousands  of  pounds,  ended. 

Though  wounded  in  his  pride,  driven  from 
office  and  from  that  life  of  business  and  active 
employment  which  seemed  to  have  become  neces- 
sary to  his  existence,  though  deprived  of  the 
Eatronage  of  Scotland,  where  for  so  many  years 
e  had  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  rule,  and 
though  exposed  to  the  sharp  stings  of  ingrati- 
tude and  to  the  taunts  and  turnings  of  men  whom 
he  had  raised  from  the  dust,  Melville's  tough 
frame,  which  throve  under  the  free  living  or 
drinking  that  hastened  the  death  of  his  friend  Pitt, 
and  his  still  tougher  mind,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
manfully — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and 
he  was  capable  of  the  magnanimity  of  forgiving, 
or  of  suppressing  his  indignation  against,  the  men 
who  had  treated  him  as  a  pilferer  and  cut-purse.f 
The  lovers  of  literature  and  of  genius  will  not 
forget  that  in  the  days  of  his  power  the  patronage 
of  Melville  was  extended  to  Walter  Scott,  when  a 
young  man  and  in  need  of  it.t     Among  his  lord- 

*  Trial  of  Henrv  Lord  Vitconnt  MeWUle,  &c.,  taken  in  shoit-liaad 
by  Joseph  und  William  B.  Gumey,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
liouse  of  Peers. 

f  We  have  shown  how  Wilberforoe  and  the  saints  behared  and 
Totod  OQ  the  question  of  impeachment.  With  Wilberforce  on  the 
olher  side  there  would  have  been  no  impeachment  at  all.  Melville's 
conduct  to  himself  after  all  this  was  indeed  an  instance  of  the  better 
nature  of  that  remarkable  man.  and  was  always  mentioned  by  Wil- 
berforce with  unusual  pleasure.  He  says,  "  We  did  not  meet  for  a 
long  time,  and  all  hi:*  connexions  most  violently  abused  me.  About 
a  year  before  he  died  we  met  in  the  stone  passage  which  leads  from 
the  Hoiae  Guards  to  the  Treasury.  We  came  suddenly  upon  each 
other,  just  in  the  open  part,  where  the  light  struck  upon  our  fiices. 
We  saw  one  another,  and  at  first  I  thought  he  waa  passing  on,  but  be 
stopped  and  called  out. '  Ah.  Wilberforce,  how  do  you  do  ? '  and  gave 
me  a  hearty  sliake  by  the  hand.  I  would  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  that  shake.  I  never  saw  him  afterwarott."— IifVi;.  Mel- 
ville died  on  the  28t)i  of  May,  1811,  shortly  after  completing  his 
seventy-second  year. 

t  lu  a  letter  dated  March  the  3rd.  1806,  Scott  says,  "  I  own  Lord 
Melville's  misfortunes  affect  me  deeply.  He.  at  least  his  nephew, 
was  my  early  patron,  and  gave  me  countenance  and  assistance  when 
I  lubd  out  few  friends.  1  have  seen  when  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
were  thought  by  the  inhabitants  almost  too  vulgar  for  Lord  Melville 
to  walk  upon ;  and  now  I  fear  that,  with  his  power  and  influence 
sune,  his  presence  would  be  accounted  by  many,  (torn  whom  he  has 
deserved  other  thoughts,  an  embarrassment,  if  not  something  worse. 
All  this  is  very  vile— it  b  one  of  tlie  occasions  when  Providence,  as 
it  were,  industriously  turns  the  tapebtry  to  let  us  see  tlie  ragped  ends 
of  tlie  worsted  which  composes  its  most  beautifXil  figures." — Letter  to 
Oeurge  SUis,  Etq.,  in  iMckharVs  Ufa  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  And  the 
2>uet  did  not  allow  his  worldly  prudence  to  stiut  his  gratitude.  While 
so  mnuy  Scotchmen  were  looking  reverentially  to  the  new  ministry. 
as  likely  to  stand  and  to  be  tite  dispensers  of  those  good  things  which 


ship's  sQurces  of  consolation  was  this — when  in 
power  himself,  and  with  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment exerted  in  his  hehalf,  he  was  put  upon  his 
defence ;  and  when  out  of  place,  and  with  his  de- 
cided political  adversaries  in  administration,  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  great  majority  of 
his  peers  who  acquitted  him  are  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
cused of  partiality,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  corrupt  and  dishonourable  conduct; 
while  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  judges  who  at- 
tended the  trial  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ellen- 
borough,  the  lord  chief  justice  (who  voted  guilty 
on  five  of  the  charges,  and  not  guilty  on  the  five 
others),  all  clearly  convinced  of  his  innocence.* 

Melville  could  give  no  longer,  he  wrote  a  dashing,  uncoippromising 
song,  which  John  Ballautyne,  his  printer,  sang  at  a  public  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  Melville's  acquittal.  In  that  spontaneous  burst 
of  feeling  he  reminded  his  conntrv  how  Melville  had  acted  during  the 
•term  created  by  the  French  revolntion,  and  by  the  friends  of  reform 
at  home, 

*'  When  villains  and  coxcombs,  French  politics  praising. 
Drove  peace  from  our  tables  and  sleep  from  our  beds," 
He  called  to  their  minds  how,  wheu  the  Blues  (the  Scottish  volun- 
teers) were  raising,  Melville  was  the  flist  to  head  them,  and 
**  Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 
When,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp'd  forth  our  old  statesman  example  to  give ; 
Come,  boys,  never  fear. 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier — 
Here's  to  old  Habrt,  and  long  may  he  live  !** 
*  Lord  Brougham,  Statesmen  of  the  Time  uf  George  IH.    His  lord- 
sliii>  concludes  his  character  of  this  machdefamed  statesman  by 
•aying,  "  It  is  very  certain  that  these  remarks  will  ipve  little  satinfac- 
Uon  to  those  whose  political  piinciples  have  always  kept  them  apart 
fit>m,  and  inimical  to.  Lord  Melville.    But  to  what  imrpose  have  men 
lived  for  above  thirty  years  after  the  trial,  and  survived  the  object  of 
the  chaise  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  they  cannot  now,  and 
upon  a  mere  judicial  question,  permit  their  iudj^monts  to  have  a  free 
scope— deciding  calmly  upon  events  that  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  involve  the  reputation  of  the  dead  ?" 

Warren  Hastings,  who  survived  Melville  so  many  yean,  was  very 
resentful  of  the  evils  he  had  received  from  lum.  The  India  Bill  which 
succeeded  Fox's  most  unlucky  hit,  and  which  is  caUed  Pitt's  India 
Bill,  was  universally  considered  at  the  time  as  almost  the  sole  work 
of  Dundas.  But  Hastings  always  maintained— and  tlie  facts  seem 
pretty  well  proved— that  all  the  materials  for  that  bill,  and  all  the  in- 
formation and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  production  of  it,  were  fur- 
nished by  Hastings.  Melville  never  acknowledged  the  ubligaUon ; 
and,  when  Hastings's  evil  hour  came,  he  was  induced,  like  his  supe- 
rior, Pitt,  after  a  very  (aint  eflbrt  in  favour  of  the  accused,  to  join  in 
the  cry  of  hii  accusers.  Though  his  animcsity  against  Melville  was 
never  to  great  as  that  which  he  felt  towards  Pitt,  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently violent.  As  was  usual  with  Hastings,  he  vented  his  feelings 
in  rhyme.  We  know  not  whether  the  fbllowing  lines  were  written 
before  the  event  of  Melville's  faU  and  impeachment,  or  whether  they 
were  written  alter  that  event,  and  on  the  safe  side  of  prophecy. 
THE  JACKDAW  AND  PEACOCK. 

A  jackdaw  of  ambitious  mind. 

The  vainest  of  the  jackdaw  kind. 

By  luck,  as  he  conceiv'd  it,  found 

A  peacoek's  feathers  on  the  ground, 

Which,  prompted  by  a  foolish  pride. 

He  seii'd  and  to  his  tail  applied. 
Despising  now  his  native  crew. 

To  join  the  peacock  tribe  he  flew ; 

But  they,  the  gross  imposture  luaUiing • 

Peck'd  off  his  surreptitious  clothing, 

Aud  drove  him  scampering  fh}m  their  sight, 

Bare  to  the  rump,  in  rueful  plight. 
His  ancient  fnends.  with  like  disdain 

Spum'd  and  repuls'd,  he  courts  in  vain : 

lu  vain  he  sues  for  consolation. 

Of  friends  and  foes  the  detestation. 

But  one  less  cruel  than  the  rest 

The  renegado  thus  address'd : — 

"  Lo  I  the  pretender's  doom  1    Be  wise, 

"  Nor  aim  henceforth  by  fraud  to  rise : 

"  They  but  debase  their  proper  merit 

*'  Who  seek  anotlier's  to  inherit." 
With  vanity  no  less  nvolting 

*Twas  thus  Dundas  observ'd  my  moulting, 

Pick'd  up  my  plumes,  wherewith  array'd 

In  anniversary  parade 

He  struts  and  boasts,  as  well  he  may. 

Aud  hails  it  as  his  proudest  day ; 

While,  uf  his  worthless  pump  aware, 

Tlie  Commons  and  their  Speaker  stare. 

But  mark,  though  now  he  knows  no  equal, 

Mark  how  they^U  serve  him  in  the  sequel : 
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No  impeachment  would  ever  have  taken  place  if 
Pitt  had  realized  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  of 
coalescing  with  them,  and  of  forcing  Fox  npon 
the  king  in  1804.  But  there  was,  after  all,  some 
matter  of  puhlic  consolation  in  these  costly  prose- 
cutions: the  impeachment  of  Hastings  had  set 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  a  too  arbitrary  power  in 
India ;  the  impeachment  of  Melville  taught  minis* 
ters  to  be  more  careful  of  their  public  accounts  at 
home,  and  to  diminish  the  temptations  put  in  the 
way  of  their  subalterns. 

The  present  ministry,  by  their  new  bill,  and 
their  debates  on  the  regular  army,  in  which  they 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers, had  given  great  offence  to  a  very  numerous 
part  of  the  nation ;  their  financial  measures  gained 
them  no  credit  with  the  country  at  large;  but 
what  drew  down  upon  them  the  greatest  weight  of 
discredit  and  unpopularity  was  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  that  unhappy  woman  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  uncongenial  and  in  every  way  inaus- 
picious marriage  of  the  prince  had  led  to  a  down- 
right separation,  after  little  more  than  a  year's 
cohabitation  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
George  III.  had  then  and  ever  since  warmly  inte- 
rested himself  in  favour  of  his  luckless  niece  and 
daughter->in-law,  and  the  Pittites  or  Tories  in 
power  had  as  constantly  espoused  the  same  cause. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Foxites  and  Whigs,  who 
regarded  Carlton  House  as  a  part  of  their  own 
camp,  or  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  of  their  party, 
had  with  equal  warmth  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
highness  of  Wales,  undertaking  on  all  necessary 
occasions  to  defend  his  not  very  defensible  conduct 
from  reproach.  After  many  degrading  altercations 
about  money  matters,  and  more  agonizing  disputes 
(to  the  mother)  about  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
infant  princess,  whispers,  and  then  rumours,  began 
to  be  spread,  from  Carlton  House  through  the 
whole  Whig  circle,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
conducting  herself  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
tolerated  without  incurring  a  national  disgrace. 
How  the  prince  was  living,  and  how  a  noble  dame, 
the  wife  of  a  British  peer,  was  occupying  the 
place  which  was  once  held  by  the  Fitzherbert,  and 
which  ought  now  to  have  been  occupied  by  his  own 
wife,  were  things  unfortunately  but  too  well  known 
to  the  whole  world.  But  the  morality  in  these 
matters  is  all  one-sided ;  and  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  the  delinquencies  of 
the  husband  are  not  to  excuse  those  of  the  wife.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  complained  in  a  letter  to  the 
king  that  for  more  than  two  years,  dating  from 
1804,  she  had  been  "  beset  by  spies."  .  The  chief 
of  those  spies  were  a  certain  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
princess  at  Blackheath,  in  terms  of  the  closest  in- 

Expose  him  in  the  face  of  day, 

Aud  all  hit  borrow'd  plumes  betray ; 

Leave  not  a  budget  to  equip  hinij 

Pluck  him  and  peck  him,  yea  and  strip  him 

Aa  naked  all  above  the  leg 

As  when  he  wore  the  phillabcg: 

Yea.  Justice  soon  or  late  shall  reach  him. 

And  fziends  desert  and  foes  impeach  him. 

MS.  ^oem  by  tVarren  Hastings, 


timacy,  and  ^  in  the  daily  profession  of  the  most 
devoted  friendship.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the 
equerries  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  reported  to 
the  duke  his  master,  and  the  duke  reported  to  hia 
royal  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  reports 
grew  big  in  1805,  for  they  asserted  that  the  pnn* 
cess  had  been  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child. 
Whether  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  received  their 
commission  in  the  first  instance  from  the  prince 
himself,  or  only  from  some  officious  friends  of  the 
prince,  remains  open  to  doubt.  The  relation  in 
which  Sir  John  stood  towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
has  excited  the  suspicion  that  the  duke  was  not  a 
stranger  to  his  and  his  wife's  doings  at  Blackheath. 
On  the  11th  of  November,  1805,  the  prince  sent 
for  Romilly,  as  a  good  Whig,  and  excellent  chan- 
cery lawyer,  to  consult  with  him  on  a  subject  **  of 
the  most  confidential  nature,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance."  The  prince  stated  to  Romilly  very 
circumstantially,  and  at  great  length,  facts  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  relative  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  through  the  intervention  (we 
quote  Romilly's  own  words)  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  by  Lady  Douglas,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
duke's  equerries.  The  prince  then  told  Romilly 
that  the  account  was  to  be  put  down  in  writing, 
and  that  it  should  be  then  sent  to  him,  that  he 
might  consider  with  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  it 
was  also  to  be  sent,  what  steps  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take.  A  month  passed  during  which 
Romilly  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Colonel  Mac  Mahon,  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  household,  brought  him  a  paper 
from  the  prince,  containing  the  narrative  of  Lady 
Douglas.  Accompanied  by  Mac  Mahon,  Romilly 
waited  upon  Thurlow  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1805.  The  burly  ex-chancellor  had  been  very  ill, 
and  was  still  extremely  infirm.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  Romilly  that  he  was  still  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  '*  with 
that  coarse  energy  for  which  he  had  long  been 
remarkable."  Thurlow  said  that  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  was  whether  her  ladyship's  ac- 
count were  true,' declaring  that  for  his  own  part  he 
did  not  believe  it.*  Upon  the  whole  his  opinion 
was,  that  the  evidence  the  prince  was  in  possession 
of  would  not  justify  taking  any  step  on  his  part, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  wait  and  see  what  facts 
might  come  to  light  in  future.  Thurlow  added, 
however,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  proper,  in 
the  meantime,  to  employ  a  person  to  collect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess;  and 
he  named  one  Lowten  as  a  person  very  fit  to  be 
employed  for  such  purposes.  At  Mac  Mahon's 
desire  Romilly  wrote  down,  for  the  information  of 

*  "  He  (Thurlow)  said  that  there  was  no  compositim  in  her  (Lady 
Douglas's)  narrative  (that  was  the  expression  he  used) ,  no  oonuection 
in  it,  uo  dates:  that  some  parU  of  it  were  grossly  improbable.  He 
then  said,  tliat,  when  first  he  knew  the  princess,  he  should  have 
thought  her  incapable  or  writing  ur  saying  any  such  things  aa  Lady 
Douglas  imputed  to  her,  but  that  she  might  l>e  altered ;  that  to  bo 
sure  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  take  a  beggar's  child,  but  a  few  days  old, 
and  adopt  it  as  her  own ;  but  that,  however,  princesses  had  sometimes 
straoKe  whims  which  nobody  could  aecoant  for ;  that  in  some  respects 
her  situation  was  deserving  of  great  compoasion.**— iZombTZ/c  Nam' 
tivef  is  Life  by  His  Sons. 
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the  prince,  what  he  collected  to  be  LordThurlow'i 
opinions.  As  it  was  seen  from  Thurlow's  manner 
that  he  was  not  dieposed  to  enter^  fully  into  the 
subject,  Mac  Mahon  gave  Romilly  to  understand 
that  the  prince  would  be  governed  by  his  (Romilly 's) 
advice*  Romilly,  however,  wished  to  decline  being 
the  single  adviser  of  the  prince  in  such  a  matter, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  consulting  Erskine. 
Lady  Douglas's  narrative  was  accordingly  put  into 
Erskine's  hands,  and  he  and  Romilly  met  upon  it. 
But  Erskine  was  shy  of  committing  himself,  or 
entering  into  the  matter ;  and  therefore  Romilly  by 
himself  put  down  in  writing  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  decided  on, 
and  gave  his  paper  to  the  colonel  to  be  delivered 
to  the  prince.  Erskine,  however,  appointed  Lowten, 
the  spy  or  evidence-collector  recommended  by 
Thurlow,  to  meet  him  and  Romilly;  but  on  the 
night  before  the  meeting  Erskine's  wife  died,  and, 
as  he  could  not  uttend  the  meetingi  Romilly  saw 
Lowten  alone,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  he 
was  acquaintea  with,  and  delivered  to  him  Lady 
Douglas's  statement.  Lowten  forthwith  got  into 
communication,  and  had  personal  interviews,  with 
Lord  Moira  and  Colonel  Mac  Mahon,  and  he  re- 
ported to  Romilly  that  he  understood  from  them 
that  it  was  the  prince's  wish  he  should  see 
Lady  Douglas.  On  the  very  day  after  this-— on 
the  31st  of  December,  1805 — ^Romilly  saw  Lady 
Douglas,  with  Sir  John  Douglas,  Lord  Moira,  and 
Lowten,  at  Lowten's  chambers.  "  Lady  Douglas," 
he  says,  "  answered  all  questions  put  to  her  with 
readiness,  and  gave  her  answers  with  great  cool- 
ness and  self-possession,  and  iu  a  manner  to  im- 
press one  very  much  with  the  truth  of  them." 
On  the  23rd  of  January  Pitt  died;  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  Romilly  received  information  from 
Fox  that  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  Some 
time  passed,  during  which  it  seems  that  Lowten 
busied  himself  in  his  vocation,  and  the  friends  of 
the  prince  made  a  great  stir.  On  the  18tli  of  May, 
at  the  prince's  desire,  Romilly  called  again  on 
Lord  Thurlow.  The  evidence  which  had  been 
discovered  since  his  previous  visit  was  not  consi- 
dered very  important.  But  Thurlow  desired  him 
to  tell  the  prince  that  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived was  too  important  to  remain  in  his  posses- 
sion without  some  steps  being  taken  upon  it ;  that 
he  ought  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  con- 
sider with  him  what  was  to  be  done  upon  it ;  and 
that  the  information  had  remained  already  too  long 
in  his  royal  highness's  possession  without  being 
proceeded  on.  Romilly  immediately  waited  upon 
the  prince,  and  communicated  ^hurlow's  message 
to  him;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  upon  this  that 
the  prince  determined  to  refer  the  "  delicate  inves- 
tigation" (as  it  was  called,  on  the  lucus  a  non 
/uceruio  principle)  to  high  authorities.  Five  days 
after  his  last  interview  with  Thurlow,  Romilly  saw 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject,  and  his  lordship 
desired  him  to  state  the  most  material  facts,  from 
the  written  declarations  which  had  been  put  into 
his  (Romilly's)  possession,  in  order  to  their  being 


laid  before  the  king.  According  to  Romilly,  Loid 
Grenville  seemed  to  think  that  the  birth  of  the 
child  would  render  it  impossible  to  avoid  making 
the  matter  public,  and  the  subject  of  a  parliament- 
ary proceeding.  On  the  24th  of  May  Lord 
Chancdlor  Erskine  read  the  papers  to  the  king; 
and  his  majesty  authorised  his  lordship  and  Lords 
Spencer,  Grenville,  and  Ellenborough  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  him  the  result  of 
the  examinations  they  should  take.  On  the  31st 
Rlomilly  met  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  other  thr6e 
noblemen  at  Lord  GrenvUle's ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  proceed  the  next  day  upon  the  ex- 
amination. They  met  accordingly;  no  person 
being  present  but  Romilly,  the  four  lords,  and 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.  Sir  John  and  the 
lady  underwent  a  very  long  examination,  and  that 
most  execrable  of  all  evidence,  a  heap  of  anonym- 
ous letters,  was  produced,  and  put  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Romilly.  Witnesses  were  clandestinely 
brought  in,  and  examined  in  Lord  Grenville's 
house,  without  any  intimation  given  to  the  prin- 
cess of  what  was  in  agitation  against  her.  On  the 
6th  two  of  the  princess's  pages  were  examined,  in 
the  presence  of  Romilly.  On  the  7th  Romilly  at- 
tended again  at  Lord  GrenviUe's  house,  and  re- 
mained there  from  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  day  till  half-past  eleven  at  night.  "  The  whole 
of  our  time,"  says  Romilly  himself,  **  with  a  short 
interval  for  dinner,  was  occupied  in  examining 
witnesses.  The  four  lords  of  the  council  had 
granted  an  order  to  bring  before  them  six  of  the 
princess's  most  confidential  servants  from  her  house 
at  Blackheath,  to  be  examined.  The  order  was 
executed  without  any  previous  intimation  being 
given  to  the  princess,  or  to  any  of  her  servants. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  attended,  and  stated  to  the 
princess  that  reports  very  injurious  to  her  reputa- 
tion had  been  in  circulation ;  and  that  his  majesty 
had  therefore  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
on  the  subject.  The  princess  said  that  they  were 
welcome  to  examine  all  her  servants,  if  they 
thought  proper.  In  addition  to  the  servants,  Sophia 
Austin  was  examined.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion was  such  as  left  a  perfect  conviction  on  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  on  the  minds  of  the  four  lords, 
that  the  boy  in  question  is  the  son  of  Sophia  Austin ; 
that  he  was  born  in  Brownlow-street  hospital  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1802;  and  was  taken  by  the 
princess  into  her  house  on  the  15th  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  and  has  ever  since  been  under  her 
protection.  The  evidence  of  all  the  servants  as  to 
the  general  conduct  of  the  princess  was  'very  fa- 
vourable to  her  royal  highness ;  and  Lady  Douglas's 
account  was  contradicted  in  many  very  important 
particulars."  *  The  princess  now  thought  proper 
to  make  the  proceedings  public,  and  to  endeavour 
to  excite  all  the  public  odium  she  could  against  the 
prince.  Romilly  says  that  his  royal  highness  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done ;  that 
if  he  was  to  blame  it  was  for  having  used  too  much 
caution,  and  for  having  delayed  too  long  laying 

*  Diary,  In  Life  of  Sir  Suauel  Romilly  by  his  Sons. 
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before  the  ministers  the  important  facts  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  But  the  public  at  large 
entertained  a  very  diflferent  opinion,  and  terrible 
was  the  odium  drawn  down  upon  the  prince  and 
upon  the  present  cabinet  for  proceedings  which 
were  considered  un-English,  irregular,  and  inqui- 
sitorial. Perhaps  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  four  noble  lords  was  not  so  strong  as  on  Ro- 
milly's.  The  examination  of  witnesses  went  on  at 
Lord  Grenville's  house ;  and  Romilly  attended  on 
the  23rd,  the  25th,  and  the  27th  of  June,  and  the 
1st  of  July,  produdug  on  the  last  occasion  some 
letters  written  by  the  princess  to  her  husband,  and 
to  her  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
letters  the  prince  himself  had  put  into  his  hands, 
in  order  to  prove  by  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing that  the  inscriptions  upon  certain  obscene 
drawings,  and  the  directions  upon  the  envelopes 
in  which  the  drawings  were  enclosed,  were  all  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  own  handwriting.  ♦  On 
the  1 2th  of  July  the  report  of  the  four  noble  com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  finiihed.  It  stated  the  opi- 
nion of  the  commissioners,  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation for  either  of  the  assertions,  that  the  prin- 
cess was  delivered  of  a  child  in  1802,  or  that  she 
was  pregnant  in  that  year ;  but  that  the  conduct 
sworn  to  have  been  observed  by  the  princess  towards 
Captain  Manby  was  of  a  kind  that  deserved  a  most 
serious  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  180*7,  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  and  about  two  months  before  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  *'  all  the  talents,'.'  the  afiair  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  terminated,  though  not  very  satis- 
factorily to  any  party.  The  king  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  cabinet ;  and,  by  their  advice, 
sent  a  written  message  to  the  princess,  stating  that 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery;  but  that  he 
saw  with  serious  concern,  in  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  and  even  in  her  royal  highness's  own 
letter  to  him,  written  by  way  of  defence,  evidence 
of  a  deportmeut  unbecoming  her  station. t  Here 
the  matter  rested  for  some  time.  It  created  much 
talk  and  dissatisfaction.^  It  set  all  the  women  and 
nearly  all  the  men  in  the  country  against  '*  all  the 
talents."  Six  years  later,  when  Romilly  and  his 
friends  were  severely  taxed  in  parliament  for 
their  conduct  and  their  compliances  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
Romilly  urged  in  defence,  that  the  only  office  he 
had  to  discharge  at  the  meetings  at  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  was  to  write  down  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  and  read  them  over  to  them  before  they 
were  signed;  that  for  this  office  he  had  been 
selected  in  preference  to  any  other  person,  merely 
because  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  facts, 

*  Romilly  wt»  that,  apon  a  ooropuison  of  the  hands,  do  one  of  the 
fuur  lord)*  had  nny  doubt  that  aU  the  writing  was  the  princeM's. 


t  In  tho  message,  an  originaUy  framed  bv  the  ministry,  it  was, 

robaUon,"  but  the  king, 
^Pltrobation,"  and^sub- 


«' His  majesty  sees  with  concern  and  disapprobation,"  but  the  kin] 
with  tiis  uwii  hiind,  struck  out  the  word  '     ' 
stitutKd  "  serious  concern.**— liomi%. 
X  WUberforoo,  Diary. 


and  because  it  was  advisable,  in  case  it  should  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  institute  any  judicial  or 
legislative  proceedings  against  the  princess,  that  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible  should  be  observed ;  that 
he  had  not  any  doubt  of  the  authority  or  legality 
of  the  commission ;  and  that  he  could  state  from 
his  own  observation,  that  the  four  noble  lords,  the 
commissioners,  had  conducted  the  business  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  judges  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligations  of  an  oaUi.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
taken  to  the  instrument  giving  the  four  commis* 
sioners  their  authority,  Romilly  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  on  a  representation  of 
misconduct  in  a  member  of  the  royal  family^  in- 
volving besides  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  pre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  the 
king's  verbal  authority  to  a  number  of  privy  coun- 
cillors was  sufficient.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  well  for^  the  Whig  party  (and  the  party  now 
in  place  must  be  taken  as  whigs)  if  the  delicate 
investigation  had  never  occurred,  and  if  they  had 
not  betrayed  a  questionable  alacrity  in  concurring 
with  the  prince,  and  traducing  his  wife — as  they 
did  in  various  ways  besides  in  their  proceedings 
in  the  secret  commission.  The  case  has  been  cor- 
rectly assumed  as  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
effect  of  party,  and  of  party  interests.*  The  Tories 
were  now  in  opposition  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
Whig  ministry,  and  they  bitterly  denounced  this 
secret  proceeding.  The  Whigs  were,  and  had  long 
been,  bound  to  the  priiice — the  differences  between 
him  and  the  Foxite  part  of  them,  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  revolution,  had  only  produced  a 
partial  and  temporary  coolness — they  looked  to 
him  as  the  rising  sun,  under  whose  benignant  rays 
they  would  be  sure  of  enjoying  a  long  continuance 
in  office,  a  compensation  for  their  long  exclusion 
under  his  father.  When  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  was  reversed,  when  the  prince,  as  regent, 
had  broken  with  the  Whigs,  when,  as  George  IV., 
he  seemed  determined  to  continue  their  exclusiou, 
then,  in  1820,  the  Tories  in  office  brought  in  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  his  wife,  and  the 
Whigs  took  up  her  cause  widi  a  zeal  that  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Paul,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  his  friends,  was  busy  preparing  the 
charges  against  the  Indian  administration  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  contemplating  nothing  less 
than  the  impeachment  of  the  Marquess,  aad  the 
ruin  of  the  reputation  of  his  brother.  General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  If  it  had  depended  upon 
Francis — "that  venomous  knight "t — the  great 
soldier  would  have  been  excluded  from  public 
service,  just  about  the  time  when  his  ability  and 
genius,  his  indomitable  fortitude  and  perseverance, 
were  most  needed  by  his  country ;  and  the  Penin- 
sular war,  intrusted  to  inferior  minds,  or  to  gene- 

*  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  effects  of  party,  in  Statesmen  of  the  Time 
of  George  ill. 

t'llie  following  epigram  of  Warran  Hastings's,  we  believe,  hasaerer 
been  printed  :— 

*'  A  eerpont  bit  Francis,  that  Tenomous  knight. 
What  then  ?— 'T  was  the  serpent  that  died  of  the  Ute.* . 


Chap.  I.] 
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rals  wanting  in  that  political  weight  at  home  which 
gave  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ao  many  advantages, 
might  have  proved  hut  a  continuation  of  our  old 
continental  mistakes  and  miscarriages.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
ably  in  defence  of  his  brother.  But  on  the  4th 
of  July,  when  a  speedy  prorogation  was  expected, 
PauU  declared  that  he  was  not  ready  to  go  into 
the  charges ;  that  he  wanted  more  papers  to  sup- 
port his  case  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  business 
should  stand  over  till  next  session.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  Julv.  During  the 
last  month  of  this  session  ill  health  had  wholly 
prevented  the  attendance  of  Fox.  It  was  evident 
to  most  of  his  friends  that  he  was  rapidly  following 
Pitt  to  the  grave. 

Our  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  course 
of  this  year  extended  to  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  Portugal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The  petty 
expedition  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  General  Sir  James  Craig,  being 
joined  by  a  Russian  force,  landed  at  Naples  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  French  army,  under 
General  St.  Cyr,  which  had  been  occupying  a  great 
part  of  that  kingdom,  was  absent  in  Upper  Italy, 
co-operating  with  Marshal  Massena.  Before  St. 
Cyr  took  his  departure  the  Neapolitan  government 
promised  to  remain  neutral ;  but  that  engagement, 
like  so  many  others,  was  contracted  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  fear  and  weakness,  and  Ferdinand  IV., 
though  deploring  the  smallness  of  their  forces,  re- 
ceived the  English  and  Russians  as  friends  and 
deliverers.  If  the  allies  had  been  more  numerous, 
and  if  they  had  arrived  six  weeks  or  two  months 
earlier,  they  might  have  set  the  whole  of  Lower 
Italy  in  a  blaze  against  the  French ;  they  might 
have  insured  the  destruction  of  St.  Cyr's  corps 
dUcormke^  and  have  prevented  every  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  Massena  had  obtained  over  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  Upper  Italy.  But  as  things  were 
— with  their  contemptible  numbers  and  too  tardy 
arrival — ^the  English  and  Russians  could  do  little 
but  hasten  the  ruin  of  Ferdinand  IV.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  learned  the  breach  of  the  promised 
neutrality,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and 
English  (whose  landing  Ferdinand  could  not  have 
prevented  if  he  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to 
do  it),  he  issued  from  Vienna  one  of  his  terrible 
proclamations,  declaring  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign.  As  the  battle  of 
AusterUtz  and  the  peace  with  Austria  had  left  his 
armies  nothing  to  do  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  or- 
dered St.  Cyr  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south  with 
all  possible  speed,  declaring  in  one  of  his  bulletins 
that  **  the  march  of  (jeneral  St.  Cyr  upon  Naples 
was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  perfidy  of  the 
queen,  and  compelling  that  criminal  woman  to 
descend  from  the  throne."  Caroline  of  Austria, 
Marie  Antoinette's  sister,  took  indeed  a  more  ac- 
tive share  in  the  business  of  government  than  her 
indolent  and  thoughtless  husband  Ferdinand  :  she 
detested  the  French,  and  was  detested  by  them; 


and,  besides  other  old  grudges,  Bonaparte  could 
never  forgive  her  for  her  friendship  to  Nelson,  and 
the  assistance  she  lent  him  at  Syracuse.  But  St. 
Cyr's  forces  were  only  the  van  of  a  much  more 
formidable  army :  Marshal  Massena  followed  close 
behind  with  three  great  columns,  and  a  multitude  of 
generals  of  name  and  fame ;  and  behind  them  all 
came  Joseph  Bonaparte,  destined  by  his  brother  to 
fill  this  Bourbon  throne.  In  all,  counting  the 
Italian  regiments  which  had  been  raised  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont,  more  than  60,000  men  were 
in  full  march  for  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  behind 
which  lay  3000  British,  about  4000  Russians,  and 
a  small  and  disorganised  Neapolitan  army,  which 
was  worth  less  than  nothing.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral presently  informed  the  Neapolitan  court  that 
they  had  better  negotiate  with  St.  Cyr  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  neutrality  which  they  had  violated, 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  must  be  gone ;  and 
before  the  foremost  French  column  reached  Rome 
the  Russians  marched  away  to  the  sea-ports  of 
Apulia  and  embarked  for  Corfu.  Sir  James  Craig 
could  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ral :  he  fled  rather  than  retreated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Garigliano.  His  troops  got  demoralized,  and 
some  of  them,  losing  all  discipline,  abandoned 
their  baggage  and  their  arms,  and  committed  ex- 
cesses among  the  country  people.  It  was  a  dis- 
graceful flight.  Part  of  this  shame  may  he  cast 
upon  the  officers  in  command,  but  the  greater 
blame  will  attach  to  the  ministry  that  could  thus 
send  out  a  petty  expedition,  and  expose  the  na- 
tional flag  and  character  to  nearly  every  possible 
chance  of  disgrace.  Without  seeing  an  enemy, 
except  in  the  Neapolitan  peasantry,  whose  ven- 
geance they  provoked,  Craig's  force  was  found  to 
be  considerably  reduced  before  he  could  embark 
and  sail  away  for  Sicily.  None  were  left  to  defend 
the  frontiers  or  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  except 
Fra  Diavolo  and  a  few  hundreds  of  brigands  and 
insurgents.  As  soon  as  the  debacle  began,  old 
King  Ferdinand,  thinking  most  of  his  personal 
safety,  embarked  for  Palermo:  Queen  Caroline 
remained  till  the  11th  of  February,  when  St.  Cyr 
had  crossed  the  frontiers ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  not  without  a  risk  of  being  seized  by 
her  own  subjects  of  the  French  faction  (and  in  the 
capital  they  were  very  numerous),  she  fled  with 
her  daughters  on  board  ship,  and  sailed  for  Sicily 
to  join  her  husband.  On  the  application  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood  had  dis- 
patched a  small  squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  give  such  aid  and  assistance  as  should  be  prac- 
ticable. Sir  James  Craig  soon  collected  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  court  owed  its  safety  entirely  to 
the  presence  of  our  petty  army  and  two  or  three  of 
our  ships.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  appeared  on 
the  heights  which  overlook  Naples.  The  Lazza- 
roni  would  have  again  fought  in  the  outskirts  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  they  had  done  in 
1799;  but  the  frightful  excesses  which  they  had 
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committed  in  the  course  of  that  fatal  year  had 
created  a  universal  dread  of  their  patriotism. 
The  upper  and  middling  classes  of  citizens  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  civic  or  national  guard  ; 
artillery  and  arms  were  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Lazzaroni,  who  had  no .  longer  a  "  mad  Mi- 
chael "  to  head  them ;  and  wherever  they  showed 
themselves  in  any  numbers  their  own  armed  coun- 
trymen dispersed  them.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
the  garrisons  in  the  city  and  forts  having  previously 
surrendered,  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples, 
and  took  up  his  abode,  as  king,  in  the  palace 
from  which  the  Bourbons  had  so  lately  fled.  Pre- 
viously to  his  ignominious  flight  Ferdinand  had 
dispatched  his  two  sons,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Francis  and  Prince  Leopold,  into  the  Abruzzi  and 
into  Calabria,  to  rouse  the  hardy  native  population 
of  those  mountainous  countries.  There  was  no 
want  of  loyalty  in  the  peasantry ;  but  more  than 
half  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and  proprietors 
were,  at  this  moment,  either  indiflerent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  or  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  French ;  the  poor  people  had  no  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  necessaries;  and  the  royal 
princes  had  nothing  to  give  them  save  compli- 
ments and  white  cockades.  A  little  later  the 
French  found  Calabria  the  fiercest  and  most  de- 
structive country  they  had  ever  entered ;  but  this 
was  when  the  population  had  been  driven  to  de- 
spair, and  after  supplies  and  ammunition  had  been 
thrown  among  them  from  Sicily.  Prince  Francis 
and  Prince  Leopold  united  such  partisans  as  they 
could  collect,  on  the  rugged  mountainous  borders  of 
Calabria ;  and  General  Damas  joined  them  with 
all  that  remained  in  the  field  of  the  Neapolitan 
regular  army — an  army  most  liable,  on  every  ap- 
proach of  danger,  to  sudden  dissolutions.  Damas's 
,  force  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  14,000  men : 
it  probably  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number 
when  it  reached  the  selected  point  for  defence— 


but  the  question  of  numbers  is  irrelevant,  for,  had 
it  been  30,000  strong,  officered  as  it   was,  dis- 
heartened and  demoralized  as  it  was,  it  could  have 
counted  for  little  or  nothing  against  the   10,000 
veteran  French  troops  which  followed  close  upoa 
its  heels,  under  the  command  of  General  Regnier. 
After  some  skirmishing  at  Rotonda  and  at  Campo- 
tanese — where  the  peasant  partisans  fought  much 
better  than  the  regular  troops— the  greater  part  of 
Damas's  army  deserted  and  fled,  or  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  cried  misericordia  to  the  French. 
Damas  and  the  two  princes  fled  with  tlie  remainder 
right  through  Calabria,  and  embarking  at  Scylla, 
^^gg|o>  ^^^  other  ports,  passed  over  to  Messina 
and  Palermo.    With  no  other  trouble  than  that  o/ 
marching,  Regnier  subdued,  or  seemed  to  subdue 
(for  the  subjugation  was  not  yet)  the  whole  of 
Calabria  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses of  Maratea,  Amantea,  and  Scylla.     Having 
established  a  government  or  a  ministry,  and  hav- 
ing put  the  capital,  and  his  new  government  too, 
under  the  surveillance  of  his  minister  of  police,  and 
prime  adviser  in  all  things,  the  Corsican  Sahceti, 
that  ex-Jacobin  who  had  been  brother  commis- 
sioner with  the  younger  Robespierre,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte set  out  to  visit  his  conquests  in  Calabria. 
During  his  absence  a  French  military  commission 
(the  first  ever  established  in  this  kingdom)  tried 
the  Neapolitan  general  Rodio,   who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Bourbon 
king,  and  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Campo- 
tanese.     Whatever  Rodio  had  done,  he  had  done 
under  the  commission  of  his  sovereign,  and  by  the 
orders  of  an  existing  government.    Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration,  even  that  worst  of  courts 
acquitted  him ;  but  two  vindictive  Neapolitans  of 
the  French  faction  represented  that  Rodio  was  too 
dangerous  a  man  to  let  live ;  and  that  enlightened, 
liberal  model  government  which  Joseph  had  es- 
tablished immediately  appointed  a  second  miliary 
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commission,  which  condemned  him  to  death ;  and, 
in  the  brief  space  of  ten  hours,  the  unhappy  Rodio 
was  twice  tried,  acquitted,  condemned,  liberated, 
and  shot.*  But,  compared  with  what  followed, 
this  was  a  mild  commencement  of  that  Reign  of 
Terror  which  ended  only  with  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  Naples.  All  tyrannies  are  bad ;  the 
worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  foreign  military  despotism ; 
but  even  that  worst  is  made  more  evil  when  the 
command  of  arms  and  armies  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  that  is  not  a  soldier,  but  an  efieminate  civilian 
and  rank  coward.  The  personal  timidity,  the  dis- 
solute voluptuousness  of  Joseph,  his  habit  of  seeing 
only  through  the  eyes  of  Saliceti,  because  that 
Corsican  minister  of  police  had  the  art  of  con- 
stantly exciting  his  unmanly  fears,  and  of  per- 
suading him  that  he  and  his  police  agents  alone 
could  guarantee  his  security,  rendered  the  tyranny 
of  this  merchant-clerk-king  ten  times  more  de- 
grading, and  infinitely  more  oppressive,  than  the 
grander  and  more  manly  despotism  of  his  brother 
and  maker  Napoleon ;  and  made  his  thirty  months' 
reign  a  thirty  months'  curse  and  scourge  to  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  the  reign  of  Saliceti 
and  his  police,  rather  than  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Joseph,  who  only  ruled  and  reigned 
in  the  harem  he  established  as  soon  as  he  arnved, 
did  not  complete  his  tour  in  Calabria,  for  the  roads 
were  dangerous,  and  Frenchmen  were  shot  there. 
He  returned  to  the  capital,  dreading  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  every  step  he  took.  During  his  absence 
the  English  had  gained  possession  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Capri,  which  commands  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
and  lies  immediately  opposite  that  city  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  ;t  and  some  Sicilians, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  occu- 
pied Ponza  and  other  islands  off  the  coast.  In 
advancing  from  Rome,  Massena  and  St  Cyr  had 
not  been  able  to  reduce  Gaeta,  a  formidable  for- 
tress on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  which  happened  to 
be  garrisoned  by  some  trustworthy  troops,  chiefly 
foreigners,  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbon  king,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  honour  and  courage,  a 
Prince  William  of  Hesse  Philipstadt.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  threw  succours  into  the  place,  battered  the 
works  of  the  French  besiegers,  landed  English 
sailors  as  he  had  done  at  Acre,  and  inflicted  several 
severe  blows  upon  Massena's  forces,  at  various 
parts  of  the  coast}    The  siege  of  Gaeta  promised 

•  GoUetta,  Storia  di  Napoll. 

t  Hda  was  another  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  exploits.  After  threaten- 
ing to  bombard  the  city  of  Naples,  while  the  French  were  illuminat* 
ing  it  on  account  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilica,  and  only  retraining  from  motitesof  humanity,  and  from 
the  consideration  that  it  would  be  no  good  gift  to  restore  to  onr  ally. 
Ferdinand  IV.,  his  capital  as  a  heap  of  ruins,  ashes,  and  bonee,  he 
stood  across  the  bay  with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  two  Sicilian 
mortar-boats,  summoned  the  Freuch  commandant  to  surrender, 
tremted  him  with  an  hour's  close  fire  from  both  decks  of  the  '  Eagle,' 
and  then  landed  his  marines  and  a  good  number  of  his  sailors,  who 
climbed  up  tume  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  drove  the  French 
from  their  best  positions.  Captain  Staunus,  commanding  the  *  Athe- 
nieane's '  marines,  kiUed  the  comma. .dant  with  his  own  hand ;  and. 
thereupon,  the  garrison  beat  a  parley .  ^^nd  cnpitulated.  Thb  formid- 
able rock,  won  by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  our  nA\*v  in  1806,  was 
disgracefully  lost  through  the  bluudering  of  our  army  in  1808. 

X  If  that  amphibious,  ambidextrous  man.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had 

been  bat  allowed  anything  like  adequate  means,  and  the  free  use  of 

hb  own  judgment,  he  would  have  helped  Xo  make  Gaeta  a  second 

Acre  to  tho  French.    As  it  was,  his  assistance  was  most  timely  and 
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to  be  a  long  affair.  When  first  summoned  by  the 
French,  the  German  prince  told  them  that  Gaeta 
was  not  Ulm,  and  that  he  was  not  General  Mack 
— ^and  the  French  felt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

In  Calabria  General  Regnier,  after  three  days, 
desperate  and  bloody  fighting,  carried  the  walled 
town  of  Maratea,  into  which  a  great  number  of  the 
Bourbon  partisans  had  thrown  themselves.  The 
castle  capitulated  on  the  next  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
pretended  that  these  Bourbonists  were  not  regular 
troops,  but  only  partisans  and  insurgents,  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood:  citadel  and  town 
were  equally  sacked,  the  women  were  violated,  and 
every  possible  horror  was  committed.  Leaving 
Maratea  in  flames,  the  French  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Amantea.  But  their  deeds  spread  far  and 
wide  the  hotter  flames  of  insurrection.  The  in- 
habitants of  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  their  road 
fled  to  the  mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
forests ;  the  peasantry  collected  on  their  flanks  and 
on  their  rear,  butchering,  murdering,  torturing  all 
the  French  they  could  surprise  or  cut  off.  The 
country  was  in  a  blaze  from  end  to  end.  To  keep 
up  the  insurrection  the  fugitive  Bourbon  court  sent 
over  from  Palermo  and  Messina  some  money,  some 
arms,  some  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
sans or  irregular  troops.  Amantea  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  French,  Reggio  was  re-taken  from 
them,  the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  had  surrendered 
to  the  French,  was  invested — Regnier  was  com- 
pelled to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  towards  Monte- 
leone.  By  Uiis  time  the  British  troops  in  Sicily 
had  been  reinforced,  and  the  command  of  them 
transferred  to  Sir  John  Stuart.  On  the  entreaties 
of  the  queen,  which  were  seconded  by  his  personal 
feelings  and  his  own  ardent  wishes,  Sir  John 
agreed  to  cross  over  into  Calabria.  All  the  force 
he  could  take  with  him,  including  artillery,  did 
not  amount  to  5000  men  ;*  and  of  these  above  a 
third  were  Corsicans,  Sicilians,  and  other  foreigners 
in  English  pay.  On  the  Ist  of  July  Sir  John 
Stuart  effected  a  landing  in  the  gulf  of  Sant' 
Eufemia,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Nicastro,  to  the 
northward  of  Monte-Ieone,  and  between  that  city 
and  Naples.  Apprised  of  this  disembarkation. 
General  Regnier  made  a  rapid  march,  uniting,  as 
he  advanced,  his  detached  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  English  without  loss  of  time,  and  of 

important  It  oontribnted  to  keep  1 4.000  Frenchmen  for  three  months 
under  those  walls  and  rocks,  and  to  cause  them  a  great  loss  by  mal- 
aria and  casualties.  Sir  Sidney  was  indignant  at  tho  notion  which 
was  sul:|)ugating  the  Continent,  aud  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  oar 
English  politiciani.  *'  I  had  the  satisfkction,"  he  says,  "  of  learning, 
on  my  arrival,  that  Gaeta  still  held  out,  although  as  vet  without  suc- 
cour,/h)«  a  mistaktn  idea*  smcA  too  prevalaU,  that  theprogreu  of  tho 
French  armes  i$  irresittible.  It  was  my  first  care  to  see  that  supplies 
should  be  safely  conveved  to  the  governor.  I  had  myself  the  inex- 
pressible satisfiiction  of  conveying  the  most  essential  articles  to  Gaeta, 
and  of  communicating  to  his  serene  hishness  tho  governor  (on  the 
breach  battery,  which  ho  never  quits)  Ine  assurance  of  farther  sup- 
port to  any  extent  within  my  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  im- 
portant fortress,  already  so  long  preserved  by  his  intrepidity  and 
example.  Thinxs  wore  a  new  aspect  on  the  arrival  of  the  ammuni- 
tion ;  the  redoubled  fire  of  the  enemy  with  red-hot  shot  into  the  mole 
(being  answered  with  redoubled  vigour)  did  not  prevent  the  landing 
or  eveiythiug  we  had  brought,  together  with  four  of  the '  Excellent's ' 
lower-deck  guns,  to  answer  Uiis  gidling  fire»  which  bore  directly  on 
the  landing  place." 

*  Sir  John  StuaH  in  his  dispatch  stetes  bis  total  number,  nnk  and 
file,  includiug  the  royal  arUUery,  at  4795. 
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driving  tbem  into  the  sea  or  back  to  their  Bhipping. 
He  expected  to  find  Stuart  encamped  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  where  he  had  effected  his  binding,  with 
bis  position  defended  by  batteries,  and  by  the 
flanlung  fire  of  the  English  men-of-war  and  gun* 
boats.  French  writers  and  others  have  even  re- 
ported that  the  battle  was  fought  under  these  cir- 
cumstances so  very  favourable  to  the  English,  and 
that  the  terrible  loss  in  Regnier's  army  was  owing 
to  the  firing  of  the  ships,  and  of  Smart's  masked 
batteries.^  This  is  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Instead  of  encamping  on  the  beach,  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  shipping,  he  marched  some  distance 
along  the  beach,  and  then  struck  boldly  inland  to 
meet  Regnier.  He  had  no  artillery  with  him  fit 
to  make  those  murderous  masked  batteries  which 
have  been  made  to  figure  upon  paper.  The  ground 
he  had  to  traverse  in  his  advance  was  so  rough  and 
i^gS^9  w<^  cut  by  so  mwajfiumarii  or  water- 
courses, was  intersected  by  so  many  pantoni,  or 
marshes,  was  bespread  by  so  many  macchie^  or 
thickets  (chiefly  of  myrtle,  with  the  wild  red  gera- 
nium flowering  among  them),  that  Stuart,  who  had 
scarcely  a  horse  with  him,  could  have  moved  none 
but  light  field-pieces.  All  the  artillery  that  Sir 
John  had  brought  with  him  from  Sicily  consisted 
of  ten  4-pounders,  four  6-pounders,  and  two  howit- 
zers ;  and  from  this  formidable  artillery  scarcely 
a  shot  seems  to  have  been  fired  except  as  a  signal, 
ov  for  measuring  distances.  The  battle  of  Maida 
was  a  battle  of  bayonets.  To  give  it  any  other 
character — to  represent  it  as  an  affair  of  artillery, 
and  a  fortified  camp,  is  to  attempt  foully  to  rob  the 
British  infantry  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  their 
many  laurels — is  to  lie  broadly  and  most  impu- 
dently in  ihe  face  of  the  most  evident  facts.  The 
spot  where  the  death-struggle  took  place  is  not  in- 
deed very  remote  from  the  sea,  for  the  broadest 
part  of  the  plahi  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  bay  is  not  five  miles  broad ;  but  it  was  so 
far  from  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
ground  was  such,  that,  if  our  menof-war  or  gun- 
boats had  fired,  their  shot  would  have  been  as  use- 
less, and  as  innocuous  to  the  French,  as  though 
they  had  been  fired  at  the  Nore,  or  in  Plymouth 

*  Omitting  any  mention  of  the  •hip*.  General  CoUetta,  Uie  Nea- 
politan historian,  gives  all  the  rest  of  the  battle  iu  this  manner,  making 
Sir  John  Stuart  be  encamped  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  shore,  with 
awful  mnsked  batteries,  in  the  assailing  of  which  by  two  brilliant 
charges  Regnier  sustaiued  his  terrific  loss.  Others  may  have  erred 
from  ignorance,  and  that  too  common  implknt  eonfidenoe  in  the  »• 
ports  of  tlie  French,  who  never  yet  admitted  a  defeat  without  attempt- 
ing to  explain  it  by  treachery,  or  superiority  of  force,  or  the  nature  of 
the  cround,  or  some  other  disadvantageous  cticttmstance ;  but  General 
Colletta.  who  served  under  the  Frendi  in  Calabria,  must  knowingly 
have  fklslfied  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Maida— a  battle  which,  as 
we  can  aiRrm  from  our  own  knowledge,  was  witnessed  flrom  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  by  thousands  of  Calabriuns,  and  which  left  the  deepest 
and  clearest  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  country.  Wo  were  therein 
July  181G,  just  ten  years  after  the  battle ;  and  then  there  w»s  scarcely 
a  farmer,  labourer,  or  buiTalo-lierd  living  near  the  plain  of  Sant*  Eufe- 
mia,  but  could  give  a  correct  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies 
and  of  the  principal— the  few  and  very  simple— incidents  of  the  en- 
gagement Other  evidence  of  the  most  convincing  kind  was  to  be 
fonnd  on  the  plain,  miles  away  ttoxa.  the  sea-shore,*  where  theonnfllct 
had  left  heaps  of  dead  bodies.  The  real  hattk-field,  near  the  edge  of 
the  lower  hills  which  shelve  down  from  tlie  lofty  Apennine  range, 
was  even  then  marked  by  skulls  and  bones,  and  fnipnents  of  bmss 
which  had  once  ornamented  the  shakos  or  nape  of  the  French  sol- 
diery ;  for  the  place  is  a  solitary  wild,  reiely  traversed  except  by  the 
buffalo-drivers.  Colletta  was  au  able  man,  and  a  good  writer ;  but  he 
throve  wdl  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Muxat,  and  was,  body, 
heart,  and  sonl,  a  French  partisan. 


Sound.  All  that  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Sant*  Eufemia  the  eTcn- 
ing  before  the  action,  did  or  could  do,  was  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  ships  and  gun-boats  as  would 
have  favoured  Sir  John  Stuart's  retreat  If  a  re* 
verse  had  made  that  movement  necessary,  our  little 
army  would  have  fallen  back  by  the  same  lines  os 
which  they  had  advanced,  and,  as  the  latter  part  d 
the  retreat  would  thus  have  been  round  the  shcm 
of  the  bay,  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Sir  Sidney*! 
guns  might  have  been  brought  to  besr  nearly  point* 
blank  upon  their  pursuers.  But  the  British  bay- 
onet decided  that  there  should  be  no  retreat ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  ship  nor  gun-boat  fired  a  shot 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July  that 
Sir  John  Stuart  received  intelligence  that  R^ier 
had  encamped  near  Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  he  had  landed;  that  his 
force  consisted  at  the  moment  of  about  4000  in- 
fantry and  300  cavalry,  together  with  four  pieoei 
of  artillery,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  joined 
within  a  day  or  two  by  3000  more  French  troopa, 
who  were  marching  after  him  in  a  second  division. 
Stuart  therefore  determined  to  advance  and  fight 
him  before  this  junction.  Leaving  four  companies 
of  Watteville's  regiment  behind  him  to  protect  the 
stores,  and  occupy  a  slight  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  at  the  landing-place.  Sir  John,  on  the 
following  morning — ^the  morning  of  a  burning  day 
of  July,  when  the  heat  of  that  pestiferous  Cak- 
brian  plain  resembles  the  heat  of  an  African  glen 
in  the  torrid  zone — commenced  his  rapid  advance, 
cheered  by  the  sailors  of  Smith's  squadron,  sevend 
of  whose  ofiicers  followed  the  column  on  foot  or 
mounted  on  Calabrian  donkeys,  eager  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  fight.  When  Sir  John  Stuart,  after 
a  march  across  the  plain,  which  drenched  his  men 
with  perspiration,  and  turned  their  red  coats  almost 
blue,  came  in  sight  of  Regnier,  he  found  that  that 
general  was  encamped  below  the  village  of  Maida, 
on  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  sloping  into  the  plain 
of  Sant'  Eufemia,  his  flanks  being  strengthened  by 
a  thick  impervious  underwood,  and  his  front  being 
covered  by  the  Amato,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  but  perfectly  fordable  in 
the  summer.  Like  all  such  rivers,  the  Amato  had 
a  broad  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  either  side  of 
it.  As  soon  as  he  had  struck  almost  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  sea-shore.  Sir  John's  advance  la? 
across  a  spacious  plain  which  afiforded  the  Fren^ 
every  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  his  move- 
ments. He  says  himself,  with  proper  and  honour- 
able candour,  ''Had  General  Regnier  thought 
proper  to  remain  upon  his  ground,  the  difficulties 
of  access  to  him  were  such  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  an  impression  upon  him:  bat 
quitting  this  advantage,  and  crossing  the  river  with 
his  entire  force,  he  came  down  to  meet  us  upon  the 
open  plain — a  measure  to  which  he  was  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  a  consideration  of  his  cavalry,  on 
arm  with  wMtcky  unfortnnatelyy  I  was  aUogether 
unprovided.***      But  Regnier,  a  vain,  self-con- 

*  Yet  General  CoUetU  and  others  of  the  nine  tdiool,  not  latiiflc^ 
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fident  man,  had  other  strong  motives  to  induce 
him  to  quit  his  yantage-ground ;  in  Bgypt  he  had 
been  opposed  corps  d  corps  to  Stuart,  and  had 
been  well  beaten  by  that  general— he  was  eager  to 
wipe  off  that  disgrace^— and,  besides,  Lebrun,  one 
of  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Paris,  was  ready  to  cry  out  shame  if  he  could 
see  the  English  before  him  without  falling  upon 
them.*  There  was,  moreover,  another  strong  in- 
ducement :  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  the 
light  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon,  might 
spread  the  flames  of  insurrection  that  were  already 
so  dangerous ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Calabrian 
bandsy  bring  down  on  his  rear  fresh  enemies  from 
the  mountains  of  Basilicata,  Capitanata,  the 
Abruzzi,  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  that  the  English  troops  could 
not  long  remain  where  they  were  without  being 
eaten  up  by  the  malaria  fevers,  which  rage  in  that 
swampy,  boggy  part  of  Calabria  to  an  extent 
scarcely  exceeded  in  the  mortal  Maremme  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Roman  States ;  but  still  a  very  short 
stay  might  lead  to  great  mischief,  and  to  very  long 
work  afterwards.  If,  however,  Regnier's  strongest 
motive  for  quitting  the  heights  was  a  personal  feel- 
ing, there  was  on  the  side  of  Sir  John  Stuart  a 
feeling  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  and  quite  as 
vehement.  Sebastiani  had  accused  the  English 
general  of  having  had  recourse  to  assassins ;  and 
Regnier  himself,  who  was  now  coming  down  from 
his  wooded  heights  to  meet  him,  had  written  a 
book  about  the  campaigns  in  Egypt,  denying  every 
claim  of  the  British  to  skill  or  courage,  treating 
them  contemptuously,  both  officers  and  men,  as 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  and  imputing 
the  loss  of  Egypt  solely  to  the  iucapacit^  of  Ab- 
dallah  Menou,  under  whom  he  (Regnier)  had 
served  as  second  in  command.  This  personal 
feeling,  indeed,  was  so  intense  in  Sir  John  Stuart 
(who  in  other  matters  betrayed  an  over-hot  Scot- 
tish temperament),  and  it  was  so  generally  shared 
in  by  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  as  also  by 
iktir  men,t  that  it  is  rather  more  than  probable 

with  their  other  falaehoodt,  and  the  exaggeriUion  of  Stuart'f  army  to 
flOOO  or  7000  atroDg,  talk  of  hit  having  cavalry  with  him.  The  only 
earalry  we  ever  heard  of  (and  we  havn  had  much  local  and  other  in- 
fbnnatlon  coneemlng  this  battle)  oonaisled  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith'e 
midehipmen  and  lieatenaats  mounted  on  aaaea. 

*  Paul  Louis  Coarier  lays,  in  his  ily.  caoitie  manner,  that  this 
w«a1d  have  been  Lebnin't  err,  although  probably  he  was  not  reaUy 
of  opittion  that  itegnier  oucht  to  have  quitted  his  formidable  and 
almost  unapproachable  position.  He  says  distinctly  thnt  Regnier 
was  controlled  by  the  pieaenoe  of  Lebrnn ;  and  he  clearly  and  poign- 
antly exposes  oortnin  practices  which  were  uow  common  in  the 
Fieudi  array.    '*  A  siUy  thing  (sotte  cAose)  indeed,  for  a' general  who 

I  of  the  emperor. 

iressed  by  Walter 


.  to  have  on  his  shoulders  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  emneror, 
«  fine  gentleman  of  the  court,  who  arrives  em  potte,  dressed  by  Walter 
rtben  the  fashtouable  tailor  of  Paris\ 


die  genius  of  his  imperial 


1  farioging  you  in  his  pocket 
Begniei  bad  a  surveillaat  put 
oveFhim,  to  give  an'sccount  of  w^at  should  happen.  Had  the  battle 
been  gained,  then  it  would  have  been  the  emMuor's  doing,  the  elbct 
of  the  genius,  the  invention,  the  orders  received  from  la  Aoitf  (from 
above  there).  But  if  the  battle  be  lost,  why  then  It  is  our  fault! 
The  golden  troop  of  conrtiers  will  say,  *  The  emperor  was  not  there  I 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  emperor  cannot  make  one  good  seneral  I'  "— 
Mimafrm,  ComtpoHdanee,  et  Opusculei  Jnediu  d$  Paul  Limii  Cornier, 
This  very  OTstem— this  insatiable,  illimitaUe  egotism  of  Uouapart^— 
proved  very  aital  to  him  in  the  end.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  many  of  the  fldse  movements,  vacillations, 
and  fidlures  of  the  marshals  and  generals  who  commanded  his  armies 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  in  other  countries  where  he  was  not  present. 
.  t  The  &8th  regiment,  now  with  Sir  John  Stuart  at  Malda,  had 
served  under  Abercrombie,  aud,  alter  his  death,  under  Sir  John,  in 
Bgypt, 


that,  if  Regnier  had  kept  his  vantage  ground, 
Stuart  would  have  committed  some  imprudence  or 
rashness  in  order  to  get  at  him.  As  it  was,  when 
the  French  came  down  to  the  open  plain,  and 
battle  was  joined,  the  English  fought  with  all  the 
animosity  of  a  direct  personal  quarrel — with  a 
fury  which  looked  as  if  every  man  were  fighting 
a  duel  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs— as  if  there  were 
a  multitudinous  series  of  duels  fighting  at  once,  in 
the  first  hot  blood  of  personal  quarrel,  without  a 
moment  to  coo),  and  without  seconds  to  prescribe 
rules  and  limitations.  As  Regnier  came  down  in 
double  column  his  forces  were  found  far  more 
numerous  than  Stuart  had  counted  upon :  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  joined  by  the  troops  that  had  been 
marching  after  him  in  a  second  division.  After 
some  short  close  firing  of  the  flankers  to  cover  the 
deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  opposing  fronts  were  hotly  en- 
gaged, *^and  the  prowess  of  the  rival  nations 
seemed  now  fairly  to  be  at  trial  before  the  world."* 
The  battle  grew  hottest  on  Stuart's  right;  and 
there,  in  fact,  it  was  decided.  That  right  was 
composed  of  British  light  infantry,  mixed  with  a 
few  foreigners,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Kempt  and  Major  Robinson.  Directly 
opposed  to  it  was  the  favourite  French  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  the  I*"  Leg&re.  As  if  by  mu- 
tual f^eement,  when  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  opposed  corps  fired  recipro- 
cally a  few  rounds,  then  suspended  their  fire,  and 
in  close  compact  order  and  awful  silence  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  until  their  bayonets 
began  to  cross.t  The  British  commanding  oflBcer, 
perceiving  that  his  men  were  suffering  from 
the  heat,  and  were  embarrassed  by  the  blankets 
which  they  carried  at  their  backs,  halted  the  line 
for  a  few  seconds  that  they  might  throw  their 
blankets  down.  The  French,  who  mistook  this 
pause  for  the  hesitation  of  feai:,t  advanced  with  a 
quickened  step,  and  with  their  wonted  cheers : — 
they  were  veterans,  thoroughly  trained,  and  looking 
martial  and  fierce  with  their  ^  moustachios ;  the 
English  line  consisted  in  good  part  of  young  and 
beardless  recruits : — it  was  the  boast  of  the  French, 
and  the  boast  had  grown  louder  since  the  encounter 
with  the  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  that  no  troops  in 
Europe  would  stand  their  bayonet  charge; — the 
fact  was  now  to  be  proved,  though  not  in  an  equal 
contest,  for,  to  have  an  equality,  Stuart  ought  to 
have  had  veterans  to  oppose  to  veterans.  But  such 
men  as  we  had  disproved  the  boast.  As  soon  as 
they  were  freed  from  their  incumbrances,  they 
gave  one  true  English  hurrah,  and  rushed  on  with 
their  bayonets  levelled.    Some  few  of  the  French 

•  Sir  John  Stuart's  Dispatch. 

fid. 

X  The  informatiou  about  the  halt  and  the  blankets  was  giTon  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (see  LiflB  of  Bonaparte)  by  an  oflReer  present. 

A  Calabrian,  one  of  the  many  anxious  spectators  who  viewed  the 
flght  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  in  describing  the  affkir  to  us, 
mentioned  a  short,  sudden  halt,  whidi  he  interpreted  as  the  French 
did  at  the  moment.  "  We  sweated  eold,"  said  ne,  "  for  we  thought 
the  English  were  going  to  turn  aud  run ;  but,  Santo  Diavolone  I  in 
the  next  inittint  there  was  a  shout  and  a  rushing  onwardsi  and  then 
it  was  the  French  that  were  running  !'* 
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reelly  staid  to  cross  bayonets  (a  rare  occurreaco  in 
war) ;  bat  these  were  overthrown  or  pushed  back 
by  the  superior  physical  strength  of  their  adver^ 
saries;  and  the  rest  of  them  became  appalled, 
halted,  fell  back,  and  recovered  arms.  The  French 
officers  were  now  seen  running  along  the  line,  re- 
sorting  to  those  extraordinary  efforts  which  French 
officers  are  expected  to  make  at  every  crisis ;  but 
nothing  they  could  do  could  encourage  their  men, 
or  lead  them  back  to  the  points  of  the  English 
bayonets;  and  as  the  English  advanced  upon 
them  the  l^^^  Lc^&re  broke  their  line,  fell  into 
irremediable  disorder,  and  endeavoured  to  fly  back 
to  the  hills.  But  it  was  too  late-— they  had  got  too 
close—'they  were  overtaken  by  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter.  Brigadier-General  Auckland,  whose 
brigade  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  our  light 
infantry,  which  had  so  speedily  done  the  work, 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  moment  to  press 
forward  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  corps  in  his 
front ;  and  here  too  the  French  fled,  leaving  the 
plain  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded — with 
men  who  had  not  got  their  wounds  in  fighting,  but 
in  flying,  for  they  scarcely  stood  half  a  minute 
after  Auckland  began  to  move.  Being  thus  com- 
pletely discomGted  on  his  left,  Regnier,  who  had 
been  galloping  about  the  field,  storming  and  curs* 
ing  like  a  madman,  began  to  make  a  new  effort 
with  his  right,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day. 
He  threw  horse  and  foot  on  Stuart's  left;  but 
Brigadier-General  Cole's  brigade  was  there  with 
some  undaunted  British  grenadiers,  and  with  some 
choice  infantry  of  the  line ;  and  Regnier*8  horse 
and  foot  were  beaten  back.  The  French,  succes- 
sively repelled  from  before  this  front,  made  an 
effort  to  turn  its  flank ;  but  at  this  moment  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ross,  who  had  landed  that  very 
morning  from  Messina,  with  the  British  20th 
regiment,*  and  who  had  marched  with  breathless 
speed  for  the  scene  of  action,  came  up,  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  cover  upon  the  flank,  and  by  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  he  instantly  and  en- 
tirely disconcerted  the  attempt  of  the  French 
horse.  And  this  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  that 
Regnier  made;  and,  after  it,  wss  nothing  but 
flight,  confusion,  debacle,  A  Frenchman,  a  man 
of  genius,  the  wittiest  and  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  modern  France,  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  boastful  French  general  at  the  time, 
and  was  too  noble  a  fellow  to  cover  over  the  defeat 
with  falsehood  and  invention.t  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  bulletins  and  Moniteurs  might  say 
what  they  liked ;  but  that  the  plain  truth  was, 
that  Regnier  had  been  most  thoroughly  beaten — 
had  been  well  thrashed  by  Stuart — bien  rossk 
"  This  adventure,"  says  he,  in  writing  to  a  French 
artillery  officer  at  Naples,  ^*  is  a  very  sad  one  for 
poor  Regnier  I  The  French  fought  nowhere.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  With  our  good  troops, 
and  with  equal  forces,  to  be  defeated  in  such  a  few 


•  This  SOth  regiment  hm  Inelttdcd  m  Sir  John  Stuait't 
lion  of  hit  foreea.    It  was  a  part  of  the  479ft  men,  vith  when  he 
6a«ht  Regnier,  anil  not  an  aaditic 


fboght  Regnier,  and  not  a 
'  '^attlLooia  Courier. 


ddition  to  that  number. 


minutes  ^This  has  not  been  seen  since  our  Revo- 
lution."* This  writer  does  not  state  the  amount 
of  Regnier's  loss ;  but  another  French  officer,  who 
was  in  Calabria  some  time  Afl«r  the  battle,  admits 
that  he  left  1500  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  dispatch  to 
his  government,  dated  from  the  camp  on  Uie  plain 
of  Maida,  July  the  6th,  or  two  days  after  the 
aflair,  says  that  above  700  bodies  of  their  dead 
had  been  buried  upon  the  ground;  that  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  already  in  his  hands 
(among  whom  were  General  Compare,  the  colonel 
of  a  Swiss  regiment,  and  a  long  list  of  officers  of 
diflerent  ranlu)  exceeded  1000 ;  and  that  the  pea- 
santry were  hourly  bringing  in  fugitives,  who  hsd 
dispersed  in  the  woods  and  mountains  after  the 
battle.  By  the  official  return  of  the  assistant-adja* 
tant-gener(d,  the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 

I  officer,  3  Serjeants,   41  rank  and  file  killed; 

II  officers,  8  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  261  rsnk 
and  file  wounded.  Sir  John  declares  that  no  state- 
ment he  had  heard  of  Regnier's  numbers  placed 
them  at  less  than  7000  men,  when  they  began  the 
action.  Regnier,  we  know,  positively  had  entered 
Calabria  with  10,000 :  a  part  of  the  force  he  first 
brought  with  him  had  been  detached  to  dtstant 
points,  and  some  few  hundreds  had  already  fallen 
under  the  knife  of  the  vindictive,  infuriated  Cala- 
brians ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  had  been  s 
constant  influx  of  reinforcements,  and,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  various  French  and  Italian  accounts,  it 
appears  quite  certain  that  Regnier  descended  from 
his  wooded  heights  with  from  6000  to  7000  fight- 
ing men.  These  accounts,  one  and  all,  make  the 
disparity  of  force,  not  by  diminishing  Regnier's, 
but  by  exaggerating  Stuart's  numbers : — ^they  al- 
low that  the  French  were  at  least  6000  strong ;  hat 
then  they  affirm  that  7000,  8000,  9000  English 
had  landed  at  Sant'  Eufemia !  An  English  general, 
even  if  inclined  so  to  do,  cannot  materially  falsify 
his  reports,  which  are  always  made  public.  General 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  report  precisely  to  his 
government,  the  brigades,  regiments,  battalions, 
and  men  he  had  with  him ;  he  reports  his  total 
at  4795.  The  French  generals  reported  merely  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  close  and  secret  war-office ; 
their  really  official  numerical  reports  were  never 
published  at  all,  and  a  door  was  thus  left  open  to  every 
kind  of  exaggeration  or  falsehood.  The  reverse 
sustained  in  this  instance  was,  however,  so  signal 
and  so  notorious,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
conceal  it  in  France,  or  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
[And  therefore  it  was  that  additional  pains  were 

•  Letter  dated  Caasano.  the  12Ul  of  Au«ast.  1806,  in  Mimaim, 

PaulLouU  (may  his  name  be  boDoured  for  the  vit  and  ytnaHf 
that  was  ia  bim  1)  wat  not  at  the  battle  of  Maid»— be  bad  been  aent 
down  to  Tarento  for  iome  heary  artiUory— 4>ut  he  joinrd  Beiniier  oo 
hu  retreat,  imoiodiately  after  the  dedsive  aflair— joined  him  ia  t 
pennyless.  •hoeleu,  shirtleM  condition,  for  poor  Paul  in  hii  way  feU 


reporU. , „ ,    ._„_.^._, 

John  Stuart  had  4000  men ;  and.  as  he  knew  that  Regnier  had  6000 
or  a  little  more  in  action,  he  balanced  the  numbers.  If  Paul  Uwi* 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  to  ooant  Stuaxt's  real  force,  his  e^o- 
ttishment  would  have  been  tlie  greater. 


Crap.  I.} 
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taken  to  fidsify  numbers.}  Regnier  never  stopped 
until  he  had  put  the  whole  breadth  and  tbicloiess 
of  the  Apennines  between  him  and  Stuart:  the 
night  after  the  battle  he  bivouacked  on  the  heights  of 
Marcellinara,  but  only  for  two  or  three  hours  to  col- 
lect his  fuyards ;  he  then  ascended  the  reverse 
of  the  mountains  vrith  headlong  speed,  being 
threatened  on  the  flanks  by  the  hostile  peasantry, 
and  went  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Catan- 
zaro,  a  friendly  or  French«disposed  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Tarento.  The  victorious  British  in- 
fantry continued  the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  were 
able ;  but,  as  the  French  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing their  order,  the  trial  of  speed  became  very  un- 
equal. This  headlong  flight  left  several  French 
divisions  and  detachments  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion; and  some  of  the  latter  were  destroyed,  or 
surrendered  to  the  English,  in  order  to  escape 
the  certain  torture  and  death  that  awaited  them 
at  the  hands  of  the  wild  natives.  General 
Yerdier,  who  was  occupying  Cosenza,  an  im- 
portant town,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Maida, 
with  a  French  brigade,  was  driven  out  of  the  place 
by  the  insurgents,  and  never  found  a  safe  resting- 
place  until  he  performed  a  journey  of  more  than 
a  hundred  English  miles,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Matera,  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Every  fort 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  all 
the  French  depots  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Calabria,  and 
then  for  the  attack  of  Sicily,  became  the  prey  of  Sir 
John  Stuart's  little  army :  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  to  which  the  French  had  retreated, 
Cotrone,  situated  between  Catanzaro  and  Matera, 
was  reduced  to  capitulate  by  the  iSth  regiment — 
a  part  of  Stuart's  force,  which  was  carried  round 
by  sea — and  a  small  squadron  of  ships  under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  Hoste,  who  was 
assisted  by  some  Sicilian  gun-boats,  and  by  some 
of  the  armed  Calabrians.  During  the  bombard- 
ment or  cannonading  of  the  castle,  a  French  divi- 
sion advanced  from  Catanzaro  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
couring the  place,  but  the  sharp  fire  of  Hoste's 
frigate,  the  *  Amphion,'  and  of  the  gun-boats  with 
her,  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  On 
the  following  day  the  French  army  were  discerned 
in  full  march  to  the  eastward,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Catanzaro  to  Cotrone.  Hoste  anchored  the 
*  Amphion'  close  in  shore,  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
completely  broke  their  line  of  march,  and  drove 
them  towards  the  mountains.*  Six  hundred  French 
prisoners,  including  some  300  who  had  survived 
the  wounds  they  had  got  at  Maida,  and  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  lately  transported  by  ihe  French 
to  Cotrone,  were  carried  over  to  Sicily,  together 
with  all  the  stores,  magazines,  &c.  of  this  last 
remaining  dep^t  in  the  lower  province  of  Calabria. 
Regnier  was  now  renewing  his  retreat— hurrying 
away,  by  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf 

•  McmofM  ud  Lett«n  of  Oapt  Sir  WlUiam  Hoste,  Bart.,  R.N. 
K.C.B.  K.M.T.  Bditad  by  his  Widow. 


of  Tarento,  for  Cassano  in  Upper  Calabria,  whither 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  ordered  Marshal  Mas* 
sena  to  march  with  a  fresh  army  of  6000  or  7000 
men.  Both  of  these  French  marches,  from  op- 
posite points  of  the  compass,  were  attended  by  atro- 
cities ;  but  that  of  Regnier  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  atrocious  of  the  two :  his  line  of  march 
was  marked  by  burning  towns  and  villages.  After 
being  sacked,  and  made  the  scene  of  nearly  every 
enormity,  Strongoli,  Corigliano,  Rossano — recently 
thriving  towns — were  set  on  fire ;  and  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  was  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the 
incendiaries,  butchers,  ravishers  (and  worse)  did 
not  go  unscathed:  the  insurgents  hovered  round 
about  them,  among  the  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
thick  olive  groves  and  orange  groves,  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  a  long 
shot,  or  to  surprise,  seize,  torture,  and  slay ;  and 
the  column  lost  700  men  before  it  quitted  that 
Ionian  shore.  On  the  4th  of  August  Regnier 
reached  Cassano;  on  the  7th  he  was  joined  by 
Verdier,  who  retraced  his  steps  from  Matera ;  and 
on  the  11th  these  two  wandering  fugitive  generals 
effected  a  junction,  between  the  tovnns  of  Cassano 
and  Castrovillari,  with  Marshal  Massena,  who  then 
assumed  the  supreme  command  in  the  Calabrias, 
assuring  King  Joseph  that  in  one  month  he  would 
reduce  those  two  provinces  to  an  entire  submission 
and  loyalty  to  him.  But,  though  the  great  marshal 
-—the  darling  child  of  victory,  as  they  called  him — 
remained  much  longer  than  a  month  in  that  wild 
country,  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  Fortresses 
were  recovered,  towns  were  taken  and  burned ;  the 
more  level  or  open  parts  of  the  provinces  were 
kept  in  subjection ;  but  to  subdue  the  fiery  furious 
mountaineers,  or  even  to  secure  constantly  the  high 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  It  took  Massena's  successors  five 
long  years,  and  it  cost  the  French  army,  from  first 
to  last,  100,000  men  to  quench  the  flames  of  this 
ardent  Calabrian  insurrection— and  then  it  was 
that  sort  of  peace  which  proceeds  from  solitude 
and  extermination. 

If,  instead  of  less  than  5000  men.  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  had  with  him  10,000,  he  might  have 
cleared  Upper  Calabria,  as  he  did  Lower  Calabria, 
of  the  last  Frenchman  in  it;  backed  by  the  Cala- 
brians alone,  he  might  have  hurled  Regnier  and 
Verdier,  the  great  Marshal  Massena  and  all,  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Syla  mountain,  or  have 
destroyed  them  at  the  edge  of  the  province,  in  the 
passes  of  Campotanese.  With  80,000  men  he 
might  have  swept  Naples  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Italy  clear  of  the  French,  and  have  caused  the 
greatest  embarrassment  to  Bonaparte,  who  had 
weakened  his  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  collect  the  greater  force  for  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia. Almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Maida 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  was  actually  raised 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  the  moun- 
taineers of  Basilicata  and  Capitana,  of  Principato- 
Citro  and  Prindpato-Ultro,  of  the  wild  and  lofty 
pastoral  regions  of  the  Molise,  flew  to  aims ;  a 
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daring  partiBan,  named  Piccioli,  raised  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  Abrazzi ;  and  Fra  Diavolo, 
a  half  brigand  half  fiourbon  partisan,  scoured  the 
Terra  di  Liavoro,  and  the  garden  plains  that  lie 
behind  Naples,  penetrating  at  times  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  intrusive  King  Joseph  lost 
heart  completely :  in  his  council  of  state  it  was 
anxiously  discussed,  whether  he  ought  not  to  fly  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  collect  there  the  army 
of  Calabria,  and  all  his  other  troops  save  a  few  gar- 
risons there,  and  await  the  arrivid  of  another  army 
from  France.  A  part  of  his  illustrious  councillors 
strongly  recommended  this  retreat;  and  it  is  said 
that,  but  for  Saliceti,  the  capital  would  have  been 
abandoned,  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  still  con- 
tinued, would  have  been  raised,  and  Joseph  would 
have  gone  to  the  frontiers.*  But  it  was  not  the  half 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  vaster  peninsula 
which  embraces  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  great  battle-field  of  England. 
With  less  than  5000  men  Sir  John  Stuart  could 
not  follow  up  his  brilliant  success ;  his  little  army 
was  reduced  by  the  malaria  fevers ;  he  had  neither 
time  nor  the  necessary  means  to  attempt  organising 
and  disciplining  the  very  disorderly  Calabrians 
(who,  however,  in  common  with  the  other  Neapo- 
litan insurgents,  were  by  nature  quite  as  docile 
and  as  capable  of  discipline  as  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  found  to  be,  or  perhaps  considerably 
more.so) ;  and,  after  clearing  the  lower  province  of 
the  enemy,  and  throwing  some  small  garrisons 
into  the  Castle  of  Scylla,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  he  had  captured.  Sir  John  embarked  the 
vest  of  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  which 
the  French  long  continued  to  threaten  with  inva- 
sion. 

It  is  incorrect,  and  most  un&ir,  to  say  that  no 
object  was  obtained  by  this  expedition.  It  threw 
the  French  in  Calabria  a  good  year  at  the  least 
back  in  their  work ;  it  kept  up  a  popular  insur- 
rection, which  cost  them  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
which  in  its  prolongation  became  one  of  those 
drains  on  the  resources  of  France,  and  one  of  those 
causes  of  military  demoralization,  which  gradually 
led  to  Bonaparte's  ruin ;  it  seized  and  carried  off 
the  stores,  artillery,  and  ammunition  which  had 
been  collected  with  great  labour,  and  at  an  immense 
expense,  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  which, 
if  not  BO  employed  (and  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
though  so  narrow,  were  hard  to  pass,  even  when 
our  naval  force  there  was  so  very  small),  would 
have  served  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Cala- 
brias  ;  and  it  left  an  uneasiness,  a  diffidence,  and 
an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  lest 
such  an  experiment  should  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  either  there  or.  on  some  other  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  which  long  obliged  them  to  keep 

Eat  stationary  forces  at  these  extremities  of  the 
[ian  peninsula,  where  their  ranks  were  annually 
thinned  to  a  frightful  extent  by  malaria,  and  the 
rifle  and  knife  of  the  peasantry.     It  was  certainly 
not  at  the  court  of  King  Joseph  that  the  battle  of 
•auetta. 


Maida  was  considered  a  vain-glorious  afikir  with- 
out results.  It  is  true;  indeed,  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantage derived  from  it  was  the  great  moral  en- 
couragement, the  conviction  restored  or  strengthened 
in  the  national  foith,  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  figbt 
the  British  infantry  was  as  superior  to  that  of  France 
as  it  had  been  proved  to  be  in  the  old  times — that, 
in  short,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  corollary  to  that  of  Alexandria.  But  than  this 
few  things  could  be  more  valuable,  few  results  more 
desirable ;  this  moral  encouragement  was  precisely 
what  was  wanted,  when  the  bad  war-policy  of  onr 
cabinets  had  lowered  our  military  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  bold  bayonet-work  wis 
a  prelude,  and  an  assurance  of  success,  to  the 
grander  bayonet  charges  which  were  made  a  little 
later  i^nst  the  veteran,  choicest  troops  of  Bona- 
parte at  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
Albuera,  and  in  twenty  other  fights.  There  was 
political  wisdom  as  well  as  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence  in  Windham's  exclamation  : — ^that 
the  military  renown  of  our  later  days  dated  frtwi 
our  achievements  in  Egypt;  that  the  battle  of 
Maida  confirmed  it;  and  that  the  battles  ofVi* 
meiro,  Coruna,  and  Talavera,  were  worth  a  whole 
archipelago  of  sugar  islands ! 

With  admirable  exertions  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
collected  some  more  supplies  and  succours,  and 
sent  a  second  convoy  to  the  besieged  Oaeta.  He 
left  ten  gun-boats,  a  Neapolitan  mgate,  and  some 
other  vessels  to  hammer  at  the  French  in  their 
trenches,  and  to  cover,  by  a  flanking  fire,  the  bold 
and  effective  sorties  the  Prince  of  Hease-Philip- 
stadt  was  in  the  habit  of  making;  he  helped  his 
serene  highness  to  land  a  detadiment  from  the 
garrison  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  then  he  swept  along  the  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
back  from  the  bay  to  the  Tiber,  Plundering  and 
threatening,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  French, 
drawing  them  off  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
seizing  nearly  every  vessel  and  boat  that  was  car- 
rying supplies  to  the  besiegers.  Everything  went 
well  as  long  as  Sir  Sidney  was  there  and  the  biave 
governor  of  the  fortress  was  in  a  state  to  do  his 
duty ;  but  the  presence  of  the  British  admiral  was 
required  at  Palermo, — ^where  the  court  thought 
itself  in  danger  so  long  as  he  was  absent,-— at 
Messina,  at  Reggio,  along  both  coasts  of  the  Cala- 
brias ;  Prince  Hesse  Philipstadt  received  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  ramparts  where  Sir  Sidney  had  so 
often  stood  by  his  side;  the  command  fell  to  a 
Colonel  StoTx,  who  had  bravery  and  skill,  but  in* 
finitely  less  authority  than  the  prince;  that  origin 
of  all  evil  in  war,  a  council,  was  created :  and  then 
collectively  the  superior  officers  of  the  besieged 
agreed  to  do  what,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  done  singly— to  beat  a  parley,  and  capituli^* 
The  French  agreed  to  allow  the  garrison  to  retire 
to  Sicily,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  but  under 
the  engagement  not  to  fight  against  the  French  or 
any  of  their  allies  kft  a  year  and  a  day.  Above 
3000  brave  men  embarked,  about  1000  were  1^ 
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sick  or  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  to  be  sent  after 
their  comrades  as  soon  as  &ey  should  be  able  to 
bear  the  voyage,  about  another  thousand  deserted 
and  joined  the  French,  and  some  800  or  900  had 
perished  during  the  siege.  But  the  French  loss, 
though  disguised  in  the  usual  manner,  had  been 
dreadful,  not  less  through  malaria  than  by  the  fire 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  desperate  sorties  of  the  be- 
sieged. General  Vallongue,  one  of  their  most 
scientific  officers,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  bomb,  and  died  three  days  after- 
wards ;  General  Grigny  was  ratlier  more  fortunate, 
for  his  head  was  knocked  clean  off  his  shoulders  by 
a  16-pounder  ball;  the  number  of  o&cen  killed 
was,  as  usual,  great ;  and  for  months  after  the  fall 
of  Gaeta  the  hospitals  at  Capua,  Aversa,  and  at 
Naples  were  crowded  with  the  soldiery  that  had 
been  wounded  or  attacked  by  the  ferer  during  the 
siege.  Gaeta  had  been  invested  six  months,  and 
closely  besieged  bv  from  12,000  to  14,000  men 
during  three  months :  it  had  fired  120,000  balls 
and  bombs.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  July  that  the 
tri-color  flag  and  the  flag  of  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte were  hoisted  on  the  lofty  and  ancient  tower 
of  Orlando.  Massena  said  that  the  fall  of  Gaeta 
was  equivalent  to  a  successful  campaign.  If  ade* 
quate  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
government,  a  French  army  might  have  been  de- 
tained before  those  rocks,  and  towers,  and  ram- 
parts for  a  whole  year,  to  dwindle  away  and  rot,  nor 
would  the  success  of  the  French  have  been  certain 
after  the  longest  siege. 

It  had  been  confidently  asserted  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  soft  and  pu- 
sillanimous kingdom  in  southern  Italy  would  be 
subdued  without  any  sacrifice;  but,  between  mal- 
aria and  fighting,  imprudent  and  vicious  living, 
and  the  extermination  in  detail  carried  on  by  the 
insurgents,  and  principally  by  those  in  Calabria, 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  of  the  60,000  or 
^OfiQO  men  who  had  escorted  Joseph  to  his 
throne,  one-half  were  dead,  or  in  the  hospitals  in 
hopeless  case.  And  the  end  was  not  yet:  the 
losses  of  1806  were  repeated,  and  on  nearly  the 
same  scale,  in  1807-8-9  and-10. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Addington 
administration  had  given  up  so  prematurely,  was 
recovered  in  the  month  of  January  by  Sir  David 
Baird  and  5000  land-troops,  and  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  with  a  small  fleet*  The  Dutch  troops  broke 
and  fled  before  a  British  charge.  They  afterwards 
showed  a  disposition  to  defend  the  interior  of  the 
country;  but,  on  General  Beresford^s  being  de* 
tached  against  them,  they  surrendered,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland, 
and  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  This 
annexation  of  the  Cape,  which  ought  always  to  re- 
main to  the  power  that  is  predominant  sX  sea  and 
in  the  £a8t  Indies,  was  a  laudable  measure  and  an 
imperative  duty  in  our  government ;  but  so  much 
cannot  be  said  of  another  conquest  and  scheme  of 
mgrandisement  which  was  attempted  almost  im- 
mediately after.     Tempted   by   very  inaccurate 


reports  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  die  Rio  dela  Plata,  Sir  Home  Popham, 
it  is  said  without  the  slightest  authority  from  the 
government  at  home,  ventured  to  carry  his  whole 
naval  force  to  South  America,  and  induced  Sir 
David  Baird  to  allow  General  Beresford  to  accom- 
pany him,  with  a  portion  of  the  land-force  who 
had  conquered  the  Cape.  Having  touched  at  St. 
Helena,  where  some  slight  reinforcements  were  ob- 
tained, Popham  and  Beresford  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  La  Plata  early  in  June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  landed  die  troops  at  some  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  whole  force  disembarked,  in- 
cluding marines,  did  not  exceed  1600  men.  Some 
Spanish  troops,  who  attempted  to  dispute  their 
passage,  were  dispersed  by  a  single  volley ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  June,  favourable  terms  of  capitulation 
having  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  Beresford 
enter^  the  city  without  resistance.  The  property 
of  private  individuals  was  respected ;  but  a  great 
booty  was  made  of  the  public  money,  stores,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  and  of  the  shipping  in  the  river*  Elated 
wiUi  his  success.  Sir  Home  Popham  sent  home  a 
circular  manifesto  to  the  merchants  and  manufac-* 
turers  of  Great  Britain,  announcing  that  he  had 
conquered  a  land  of  gold,  and  had  opened  a  whole 
continent  to  the  British  trade.  At  the  same  time 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  admiral  and  the  general  reserved 
205,000  dollars  for  the  exigencies  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  our  trading 
community,  and  by  that  part  of  the  cabinet  and 
country  which  clung  to  the  paltry  idea  of  making 
war  for  what  they  called  British  objects,  or  exclu- 
sively national  interests.  An  order  of  council  was 
gazetted  on  the  20th  of  September,  declaring  that 
a  lawful  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  its  dependencies.  The  cabinet,  on  first  learn- 
ing Sir  Home  Popham's  wild  enterprise,  had  sent 
out  orders  to  recall  him ;  but,  as  these  orders  did 
not  reach  the  admiral  in  time,  as  the  conquest  had 
been  made  with  so  much  ease,  as  a  million  of  dol- 
lars was  looked  upon  as  a  vsJuable  consideration, 
and  as  the  popular  joy  and  commercial  exultation 
were  so  great,  ministers  now  sanctioned  the  whole 
scheme,  took  no  pains  to  dissipate  the  vulgar  er- 
rors and  illusions,  and  resolved  to  keep  what  had 
been  gotten  without  their  will.  But,  before  people 
at  home  had  finished  rejoicing  for  the  conquest, 
the  conquest  was  no  more,  and  the  capturers  were 
captives.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  co- 
lonists became  generally  aware  of  the  smsllness  of 
Beresford's  force,  they  began  to  concert  measures 
for  his  expulsion.  A  popular  insurrection  was  or- 
ganised in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  emissaries  were 
sent  to  excite  the  hardy  country-people  to  arms ; 
and,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  action,  M.  Li- 
niers,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fog  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  landed 
above  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  than  1000  fighting 
men,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Montevideo  and 
Sacramento.    Other  armed  levies  joined  Liniers, 
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afler  having  been  beaten  by  Beresford  in  a  sally. 
The  Frenchman  now  advanced  against  the  city, 
and  on  the  10th  he  summoned  the  English  to 
surrender.  Then  within  the  walls  the  inhabitants 
rose  upon  Beresford,  who  attempted  to  retreat  to 
the  ships,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather.  After  a  desperate  action  in  the 
streets  and  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  fierce  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  house- 
tops, the  English  capitulated  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  M.  Liniers  forthwith  broke  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  and  not  only  detained  the  English 
prisoners  of  war,  but  marched  them  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  they  were  subjected  to 
great  privations.  About  1200  men  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  Liniers  and  the  Spaniards — the  rest 
had  perished  in  the  ruinous  street-fighting.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on 
board  ship  at  the  time,  then  blockaded  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
on  Monte  Video,  but  his '  ships  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  batter  the  walls.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, successive  reinforcements  having  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  England 
(where  the  cabinet  ought  to  have  foreseen  Beres- 
ford's  fate),  he  landed  a  body  of  troops  at  Maldo- 
nado,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Isle  of  Gorriti, 
and  took  up  good  anchoring-ground  and  quarters 
on  shore  to  await  the  arrival  of  more  reinforce- 
ments. 


The  Spanish  monarchy  in  America  had  before 
this  time  shown  symptoms  of  falling  to  pieces. 
That  desire  of  independence  which  eventually  dis- 
severed those  vast  colonies  from  Spain,  even  ai 
the  Anglo-American  colonies  had  been  rent  from 
Great  Britain,  already  displayed  itself,  gaining 
strength  from  the  miserable  weakness  and  mis- 
rule of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Many  insurrec- 
tions had  taken  place :  in  some  parts  the  South 
American  population,  having  driven  away  their 
Spanish  governors,  were  already  virtually  in- 
dependent. Since  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  or  the  entire  subjection  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  various  proposals  had  been  made  to 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  colonists  by  the  hand, 
to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country,  which  drained  them  of  their  re- 
sources, in  order  to  maintain  its  corrupt,  degrading, 
anti-national  court  and  government,  and  to  buy 
with  their  gold  and  silver  the  insecure  friendship 
or  temporary  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  inducements  for  our  interference 
were  strong,  and,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
cluding commercial  treaties  with  the  emancipated 
colonies,  and  opening  in  fact  the  trade  of  avast 
continent,  which  Spain  had  so  vigilantly  and  so 
impolitically  closed  to  the  British,  and  all  other 
flags,  the  temptations  became  almost  irresistible. 
Both  Addington  and  Pitt  had  seriously  entertained 
the  project.  But  the  fear  of  disobliging  the  court 
of  Petersburgh  had  determined  Pitt  not  to  inter- 
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fere  at  present.  Rejected  by  England,  General 
Miranda^*  that  enthusiastic  adventurer  and  real 
founder  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America, 
went  over  to  the  united  States  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  President  Jefferson  and  his  repub- 
licans. The  United  States  government,  which 
this  year,  and  more  than  once  before,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  England,  had  many 
differences  with  Spain,  and  a  very  eager  desire  to 
break  the  old  Spanish  monopoly  and  throw  open 
the  trade  of  the  vast  South  American  continent. 
Although  the  Spanish  court  had  been  compelled 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  Bonaparte,  they  were  enraged 
against  the  republicans  of  the  United  States  for 
buying  that  country  from  him.  Moreover,  these 
Americans  had  discovered  that,  by  the  law  of 

*  Fimneisoo  Miranda  was  bora  about  the  middle  of  Uie  eighteenth 
century,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  of  which  provinee  his  grandiiu^er  had 
been  governor -geoeral  for  the  King  of  b|«in.    From  early  youth  he 

Sve  proof  of  very  «xtraordinary  energy  and  perscTerance.  and  of  a 
sire  for  information  itill  more  extraordinary  in  a  South  American 
Sfjaniard.  He  travelled  on  foot,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  through  a  great 

Sftrt  of  the  New  Continent.  He  was  aflerwards  a  colonel  in  the 
paniah  armv,  aad  was  intrusted  with  important  matters  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Ouatfmala.  Charles  III.  of  S{)ain  had  foreseen  Uie 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  among  the  Sjiunish  colonies  by  the  revolt 
and  by  the  acknowledged  independence  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies.  During  that  struggle,  in  which  both  France  and  Spain  pro- 
tected the  A  agio- Americana.  Miranda,  who  had  some  vague  ncitbus 
before  about  an  indeiiendence  and  liberty  for  the  country  of  his  birth, 
became  folly  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  following 
the  example  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statea.  He  had  some  pri- 
vate correipondence  with  Lafayette,  while  that  Frenchman  was  serv- 
ing iu  America,  and  also  with  General  Washington,  whom  he  chose 
for  his  model.  In  1783,  after  the  peace  had  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  he  visited  those  countries.  Apparently 
be  had  fallen  into  disarace,  or  under  suspicion,  at  Guatemala,  for, 
instead  of  returuing  thither,  or  to  his  own  country,  he  came  over  to 
Europe  as  a  needy  adventurer.  He  travelled  on  foot  through  Eng- 
land, Pranoe.  and  Italy.  He  also  travelled  in  the  same  way  through 
Spain,  a  country  for  which  he  ever  professed  the  greatest  detestation 
or  contempt.  Even  now,  it  is  said,  ha  ventured  to  speak  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country  to  Pitt  and  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  The 
ocarina,  who  loved  to  collect  around  her  adventurous  spirits  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  political  intrigue  was  a  necessary 
aliment,  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburgh.  and  offered  him  employment 
in  her  army.  But  Miranda  had  become  a  hot  republican,  and  when 
the  French  revolution  burst  out,  and  had  made  some  progress,  he 
went  to  seek  a  more  congenial  employment  in  France.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  recommended  to  Petiou  by  some  of  those  leaders  of  opposition 
in  the  British  parliament  who  took  so  great  an  interest  in,  and  buUt 
such  Utopian  hopes  upon,  the  French  revolution ;  but  Miranda,  who 
had  tnivelled  in  France  when  the  fermentation  was  commencing  (and 
it  commenced  almost  immediately  after  the  success  of  the  North 
American  experiment),  could  scarcely  liave  stood  in  need  of  such  in- 
troduclbn.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Dumouriex 
before  this  second  journey  to  France.  He  was  soon  appointed  major- 
general  under  Dumouriea,  and  had  a  share  in  the  very  successful 
campaign  against  the  Prussian  invaders.  His  later  services  in  Bel- 
gium have  oeen  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  that  war.  They  were  very 
unsnccenful.  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  bitter  censure  of  Du- 
mouries.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dumouriec  only  blamed  him 
in  order  to  turn  censure  from  himself,  and  tliat  Miranda's  failures 
were  solely  attributable  to  the  undisciplined,  tumultuary  character 
of  the  first  French  levies  and  volunteers.  Miranda  attached  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  rash  and  imbecile  Girondist  Ihetion.  After  the 
fall  of  that  party  be  was  pnt  upon  his  trial  for  alleged  offences  and 
crimes,  both  civil  and  military,  before  the  Bevolutfonary  Tribunal ; 
and  haid  Uie  rare  fbrtune  to  escape  sentence  of  death.  His  trial  lasted 
eleven  days,  and  he  seems  to  have  completely  disproved  all  the 
charges  relating  to  his  conduct  in  Belgium.  He  was  released,  seised 
ag^n,  and  again  set  at  liberty.  But  he  retained  his  ardent  democratic 
republicanism,  and  could  not  tolerate  the  dominion  of  the  Directory. 
The  directors  seized  and  condemned  him  to  deportation  after  their 
owp  ^Hat  of  the  18th  Fmctidor ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape  f^om  th< 
gendarmes,  and  came  as  a  refugee  to  England.  The  coDsnlar  tyranny 
"*'  -    - ...       ..  —  ^^^ 


owp  ^Hat  of  the  18th  Fmctidor ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape  f^om  the 

gendarmes,  and  came  as  a  refugee  to  England.    The  coDsnlar  f 

of  Bonaparte  pi 

however,  to  France  in  1803;  and  was  presently  arrested  and  sent  out 

of  the  country  by  Bonaparte,  who  accused  him  of  intriguing  against 

him.    Miranda  returned  once  more  to  England,  and  thenceforward 

devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  South  American  schemfs. 

There  must  have  been  strong  objectioiu  on  the  side  of  George  III. 
to  any  connexion  with  a  man  who  had  run  such  a  very  revolutionary 
career,  and  who  at  one  period  had  been  an  orator  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  the  bosom-fHend  of  the  men  who  had  brought  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  scaffold ;  and  these  olqectioos,  we  believe,  contributed  quite  as 
much  as  any  fear  of  disobliging  tlie  court  of  Petersburgh,  to  onr  re- 
fusing Miranda  any  active  oo-opexokion  or  any  open  ooanteaance. 
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nature,  and  the  physical  demarcations  of  the  coun- 
try, Florida,  which  the  Spaniards  had  re-conquered 
from  the  English  in  the  year  1781,  during  their 
war  of  independence,  ought  to  helong  to  them. 
The  vicinity  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  stream  might 
give  its  possessors  a  great  command  over  the  na- 
vigation between  Euro))e  and  the  countries  lying 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  as  a  present  im- 
mediate advantage,  it  offered  good  points  for  carry- 
ing on  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonists.  As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
renounced  and  reprobated  any  extension  by  war 
and  conquest,  the  only  process  left  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired end  was  negotiation,  purchase,  and  barter.  As 
they  must  not  conquer,  they  must  buy.  Congress 
had  decided  on  appropriating  2,000,000  of  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  Jefferson's  agents 
at  Paris  were  actually  negotiating  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  bargain.  The  United  States  sloop  of 
war,  the  *  Hornet,'  had  been  dispatched  to  France 
with  full  authorities  to  the  American  agents  or 
ministers  to  conclude  the  bargain,  and  with  bills  to 
pay  the  amount.  These  bills  or  letters  of  credit 
were  drawn  on  American  funds,  placed  in  Holland 
to  discharge  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson's  political  rivals,  and  personal  enemies 
(and  he  had  many),  gave  out  that  the  ^  Hornet ' 
carried  the  2,000,000  in  specie ;  that  the  money 
was  meant  to  bribe  Bonaparte  to  compel  Spain  to 
cede  Florida  to  the  States ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
asserted  that  2,000,000  had  really  been  paid  to 
the  French  government  without  any  consideration. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  *  Hornet'  carried 
only  paper,  and  that  the  paper  was  not  used,  be- 
cause Spain  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into  the 
bargain.  But,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been 
less  firm,  and  if  the  bargain  had  been  concluded  at 
Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  ministers, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  admirers  of  Jefferson's 
wise  and  pacific  policy  to  maintain  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  have  pocketed  those  dollars,  even 
as  he  had  pocketed  the  dollars  paid  for  Louisiana. 
In  a  running  account  between  the  two  governments 
France  brought  Spain  in  a  debtor ;  the  banks  of 
Holland  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  he  would  have  kept  the  two  millions  on 
account.  Spain  could  not  have  prevented  this ; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  provided 
only  they  got  Florida,  or  a  good  colourable  pretext 
for  seizing  it,  would  have  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter.  It  was  not  Jefferson  and  his  friends — ^who 
were  so  eager  all  through  this  long  war  to  serve 
the  French  and  thwart  the  English-^that  would 
have  quarrelled  with  Bonaparte.  The  bargain 
and  sale  negotiations  were  still  pending  at  Paris 
when  General  Miranda  arrived  at  New  York;  but 
we  ascertain  from  Jefferson's  own  correspondence 
that  he  foresaw  the  strong  and  obstinate  objec- 
tions which  would  be  raised  by  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid ;  it  therefore  would  suit  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  give  countenance  to  Mi- 
randa's bold  enterprises,  which,  by  ruining  or 
throwing  into  confusion  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
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Araericat  might  induce  the  weak  and  appa- 
rently almost  helpless  government  of  Spain 
to  give  up  Florida.  Jefferson  was  not  sucfi  g 
novice  in  state  intrigue  as  to  commit  himseu 
openly.*  Then,  as  in  later  days  and  in  other  quar* 
rels,  there  were  Stmfathizers — men  ready  to 
engage  and  fight  in  any  quarrel  where  there  was  a 
king  or  an  established  government  on  the  one  side, 
and  an  insurgent  people  clamouring,  or  pretending 
to  clamour,  for  liberty  on  the  ouer.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Yankee  skippers,  in  their  clandestine 
trips  across  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  along  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  sorely  molested  by  the 
Spanish  guarda-costas ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  had  been  captured  and  confiscated. 
Nothing  was  therefore  so  easy  as  for  Miranda  to 
charter  a  ship  and  obtain  recruits  at  New  York. 
That  he  did  not  obtain  more  than  he  did  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lowness  of  the  funds  he  had  in 
hand,  and  to  the  national  caution  of  the  moneyed 
New  Englanders.  With  the  *  Leander,'  a  British 
armed  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  and  with  300  or  400 
advepturen  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  American 
sympathizers,  Miranda  sailed  to  St.  Domingo^ 
where  ne^  succeeded  in  chartering  two  schooners. 
Quitting  the  negro  empire  in  the  month  of  April^ 
he  proceeded  towards  the  Spanish  Main  with  the 
dani\g  design  of  invading  Caracas  and  hoisting 
the  ^g  pf  independence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  stopped  at  the  island  of  Aniba  to  take  in  water ; 
and  through  other  delays  and  his  own  imprudence, 
Qr  the  treachery  of  some  connected  with  him,  his 
project  became  known,  and  the  Spanish  governor 
was  allowed  time  to  fit  out  a  20-gun  brig  and  a  16- 
gun  schooner  to  meet  him.  The  two  flotillas  met, 
at  the  end  of  April,  near  Puerto-Cabello.  Miranda 
was  defeated;  nis  two  schooners  were  captured; 
but  te  himself  escaped  with  the  *  Leander,'  and 
got  to  Trinadad,  now  an  English  colony.  Fifty- 
seven  of  his  adventurous  followers,  captured  in  the 
schooners*  were  tried  by  the  Spanish  governor  as 
pirates :  ten  of  them  were  condemned  to  death, 


*  Oq  the  lit  of  December,  when  Pretideiit  Jefierson  lent  hie  opminf 
nemiH  to  Ctmgnts,  li«  allnded  to  the  expedmoa  of  Mlfanda  agai^ 
t|i0  terdtoiies  of  apnfa.  and  arid  be  hiid,  by  a  waoiavatto*  M4 
apacial  ordera,  taketi  neasares  for  suppvesaing  it.— Pr^essor  Tud^, 
£ife  tf  nomat  J^ffbrtm.  tpe.  Bat  ihia  waa  sllie  ttoniba  «A«r  Mf ranchi 
Had  nilad  froai  the  StAtet.  with  the  sood  d|lp  '  Laiuidet/  mA  the 
300  or  400  men  he  had  recruited  in  New  York  and  the  neighhourhooii. 
We  know  how  miick  aarh  prochtmaiiooa  aie  wotth.  even  «ktB  iwned 
la  time.  It  doe*  not  appear  that  Jefienon'a  pruclamation  wna  iaaued 
at  a  moment  when  it  could  have  been  of  any  uae.  [On  the  Sttf  of 
May,  tedeed.  Jeflinoft  Samed  a  prooUmatiM.  bnt  that  conUtDid  no 
mention  of  Miranda,  referring  merely  to  a  U.  S.  American  ritizen, 
who  app«>ara  to  have  been  aceidefatally  XtHed  by  a  diet  fired  Horn  the 
*  Unndor;  and  fix  erer  inlerdictinK  the  antraare  of  all  the  harbcmra 
and  watera  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  said  '  Leander*  and  her  con- 
aoffto  (NppatreiMly  the  two  aehoonera),  Ibr  the  aafd  acddent,  which  is 
ealied  a  mardw.J  In  Deeember,  1806.  Jefferaon  may,  potsibly.  haT« 
been  ehicarely  anxloua  lo  act  upon  the  MinuKln  proclamation,  and 
ID  put  down  any  farther  attempt  on  the  Spnnidi  oolonleat  and  thia* 
Itcaute  aome  BnRliah  man-of-wnr  eaptaina  liad  taken  Miranda  by  tlie 
hand,  and  becauaa  the  preatdent  and  hia  Menda  w««  rery  |ra]ona 
•r  SnirUih  taterfemiee  (i.  e.  of  the  En^iiah  ^oemMal)  in  ooiintflea  ao 
near  their  own  nnaettled  and  dlnorderly  lontbcm  and  soath-wcatem 
fhootlen. 

In  the  aame  aearfon  of  Congreaa.  Pxnidcnt  Jelfimnn  anmmted 
the  propriety  of  pairing  law*  for  the  prevention  of  private  eBtaprima 
nininai  the  United  StatM.  There  were,  indeed,  other  weighty  traioaa 
fcv  prapoaing  forne  auch  lawn,  for  il  waa  during  thia  vrar  that  tx* 
vtan>preaidmt  Burr  aimed  at  upaetting  the  model  American  conaii- 
taHen.  and  at  wparattog  the  wliola  ofllu)  woitem  atntea  Cntti  the 
anion. 


and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  three  boys,  were 
sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  in  aiffereot 
fortresses.  Among  the  West  India  Islands  it  was 
easy  to  collect  recruits  for  almost  any  service. 
If  a  buccaneer  like  Morgan  had  sprung  up,  he 
would  have  found  crowds  of  men  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  Spanish  Main.  The  tempests  of  war 
had  left  so  many  wrecked  and  desperate  men  on 
those  shores ;  the  rapid  change  of  masters  had  left 
many  of  the  West  Indians  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  which  master  they  should  obey,  or  whose  rule 
would  last  the  longest;  and  in  these  islands,  k 
hatred  of  Spain  was  an  ancient  hereditary  feeling, 
the  one  great  tradition  of  the  country.  A  number 
of  adventurers,  from  various  islands,  and  speaking 
various  tongues,  repaired  to  Miranda's  standard; 
and  the  comnianders  of  some  English  ships  of  war 
engaged  to  protect  him  on  his  voyage,  and  to  cover 
his  landing.  Thus  much  the  English  captains 
were  authorised  to  do  by  the  general  instruction 
in  their  commissions  to  do  the  enemy  all  the  injury 
in  their  power ;  and  Spain  was  in  open  war  with 
us,  and  leagued  with  our  deadliest  enemy.  As 
Spain  had  aided  in  the  many  attempts  made  to 
invade  Ireland,  and  to  back  the  enterprises  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  it  was  with  a  bad  grace  that  she 
could  complain  of  the  Eogllsh  assistance  thus  lent 
to  Miranda.  This  chief  effected  a  landing  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  at  Vela  de  Coro;  and,  raising  the 
standard  of  independence,  and  issuing  proclama- 
tions, he  called  upon  his  countrvmen  to  join  him. 
But,  instead  of  joining,  the  people  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, acting,  apparently,  under  the  conviction  that 
so  small  a  force  could  not  break  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  that  little  but  mischief  was  to  oe  expected 
from  such  a  mixed  and  ribald  crew.  Finding  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  Miranda  re-embarked  his 
forces,  and  returned  to  Trinidad.  The  cause  of 
South  American  independence  then  slumbered  until 
1809,  when  the  invasion  of  Spain  bv  Bonaparte 
seemed  to  prostrate  the  whole  remaining  strength 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  ofiftr  to  the  colonies 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  erecting  themselves 
into  separate  sovereign  states.  Francisco  Miranda, 
whose  whole  life  is  like  a  romance,  will  re-appear 
in  our  pages.  About  the  time  of  his  eclipse,  the 
Ne^ro  Emperor  Dessalines,  whose  alliance  he  had 
courted,  disappeared  for  ever  from  this  nether 
world.  Since  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, Dessalines  had  conducted  himself  in  a  very 
arbitrary  tyrannical  manner,  or,  at  least,  he  was 
accused  by  his  rival,  Christophe,  **the  skilful 
cook,'*  and  by  the  mulatto  chief  TCtion  (no  rela- 
tion, we  believe,  to  the  virtuous  mayor  of  Paris) 
of  a  terrible  abuse  of  powers,  and  of  crimes 
and  insolences  not  to  be  borne  by  free  negroes. 
The  said  Christophe  and  Pdtion  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  attacked  him  unawares,  and 
cut  his  throat.  Christophe  then  succeeded  to  his 
authority.  At  first  the  "  skilfiil  cook'*  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  throne,  imperial  or 
royal,  satisfying  himself  with  the  title  of  chief  of 
the  government  of  Hayti.     In  this  capacity  he 
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issued  a  proclamation,  opening  to  neutral  pon^rs 
the  ports  and  commerce  of  his  dominions,  l^l^ose 
philanthropists  yrhose  benevolence  gets  warmest 
Mrhen  carried  beyond  the  tropics,  and  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  or  by 
the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  were  io  raptures  at 
this  revolution,  though  it  had  commenced  with  a 
foul  and  treacherous  murder,  and  were  sanguine  in 
their  expectations  that,  if  only  lefl  to  themselves  for 
a  few  years,  the  blacks  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo 
would  establish  political  institutions,  and  a  humane 
and  enlightened  system,  which  should  put  to  shame 
'  the  systems  and  governments  of  the  whites.  The 
zealots  of  repubUcanism  too  sympathised  with  the 
negro  chief,  and  called  him  the  black  Washington. 
But  his  self-denial,  and  abstinence  from  the  tempt- 
ing dish  of  royalty,  did  not  last  long.  Petion  the 
mulatto,  who  was  jealous  of  his  power,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  of  that  of  Dessalinfs,  soon  accused 
him  of  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  republic. 
Christophe,  in  his  turn,  accused  Petion  of  being  a 
Jacobin  and  anarchist  A  bloody  war  was  the 
consequence.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  Petion 
was  driven  back  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  main- 
tained himself,  and  what  he  called  his  republic,  for 
nearly  eleven  years;  and  Christophe,  remaining 
undisputed  master  of  the  greater  part  of  die  coun- 
try, proclaimed  himself  King  of  Hayti,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  I. ;  rojralty,  at  the  same  time,  being 
made  hereditary  in  his  nonily.  He  was  publicly 
crowned  on  June  the  2nd,  1812 ;  and  the  cere- 
monies, all  after  the  French  pattern,  are  said  to 
have  been  very  solemn  and  imposing.  There  was 
a  new  court,  ^nd  a  new  creation  of  hereditary  no- 
bility— dukes,  coimts,  barons,  &c*,  i<mt  comme  a 
Pans^  except  the  colour — and  the  Duke  of  Mar- 
malade was  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  negro 
kingdom.  Thus  ended  Cbristophe's  republicanism. 
The  other  dream  about  negro  perfectibility,  or  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  St.  Doming  blacks  in  virtue 
and  civilization,  did  not  end  quite  so  soon.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  made  this  year  one  effort 
more  to  regain  a  footing  in  St.  Domingo,  or  to 
capture  some  of  the  English  islands.  A  squadron, 
consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and 
a  corvette,  stole  out  of  Brest,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January  these  ships  anchored  in  the  road  of  Su 
Domingo,  and  on  the  next  day  disembarked  the 
troops  that  were  on  board.  They  were  disturbed 
in  this  position,  on  the  6th  of  f*ebruary,  by  the 
appearance  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  with 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  French 
Admiral  Leiss^es  managed  to  slip  his  cables  and 
get  out  to  sea ;  but  the  wind  did  not  prove  his 
friend,  and  he  could  not  escape  an  action.  The 
French  inequality  in  force  was  not  so  great  as 
might  appear  from  merely  counting  the  number  of 
their  opponents :  they  had  with  them  the  *  Im- 

Jerial,'  an  immense  three-decker,  ^hich  the  French 
eclare  to  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  beau- 
tiful ship  of  the  line  that  had  ever  been  built  in  any 
country  in  the  world ;  which  measured  3300  tons, 
and  which  mounted  130  guns;  and  several  of  the 


other  French  ships  were  superior  in  size  and  in 
weight  of  metal  to  anv  of  ours.  The  *  Imperiar 
waa^  calculated  as  nearly  a  match  for  any  two  of 
Duckworth's  ships ;  and  one  of  these  ships,  the 
English  *  Agamemnon,'  mounted  only  64  guns. 
But  in  less  than  two  hours  three  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  where  they  were  after- 
wards burned.  The  French  displayed  less  than 
their  usual  bravery  and  judgment :  the  reminiscences 
of  Trafalgar  haunted  them.  Their  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  drowned  was  terrific.  According 
to  the  French  accounts  the  *  Imperial  *  {ilone  had 
500  killed  and  wounded  before  she  struck  on  the 
rocks ;  and  then,  as  her  bottom  was  stove  in,  as 
was  also  that  of  the  '  DiomtJde,*  many  of  the  re- 
maining crews  of  the  two  ships  perished  in  a 
tremendous  sea.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  ']'4 
killed  and  264  wounded.*  The  two  French  fri- 
gates and  the  corvette  escaped  for  the  present ;  but 
one  of  the  frigates,  injured  by  the  storm,  and 
running  under  jury-masts,  was  eventually  captured 
by  a  British  sloop-of-war. 

At  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Leis- 
segues  escaped  out  of  Brest,  Admiral  Witlau- 
mez  also  got  to  sea.  For  some  days  the  two 
French  squadrons  sailed  together ;  but  they  then 
separated,  Adev  one  or  two  narrow  escapes 
from  falling  in  with  a  superior  British  force, 
M.  Willaumez  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  the  intention  of  landing  stores 
and  troops  to  assist  the  Dutch.  But,  learn- 
ing that  the  Cape  had  alreadv  fallen,  he  picked 
up  an  English  merchant-vessel,  and  kept  cruising 
between  that  extremity  of  Africa  and  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  hope  of  picking  up  more  prizes.  He 
met  with  no  luck,  and  want  of  provisions  sent  him, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  into  Cayenne,  From 
this  port  Willaumez,  with  six  sail  of  the  Une,  pro- 
ceeded to  Barbadoes,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  English  shipping  in  Carlisle  Bay;  but, 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he  stood 
away  for  Martinique,  where  the  French  flag  still 
floated.  It  was  known  to  the  commanders  of  the 
British  squadrons  in  those  seas  that  Jerome  Bona- 
parte (of  whom  his  brother,  the  emperor,  intended 
to  make  a  good  sa'dor,  but  could  not  t )  was  on 
board  of  one  of  Willaumez's  ships  of  the  line,  the 
*  Veteran.'  This  added  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
search  which  was  being  made  after  the  French 
squadron  in  various  directions.  But,  by  a  succes* 
sion  of  lucky  accidents,  Willaumez  escaped  some 
time  longer.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  French 

•  Jamet.— Ain.  Beglit— Sir  John  Dackworth'i  DispntdiM  to  tlM 
Admiraltjr. 

t  If  oBriaur«  or,  m  kk  style  now  wu,  Princt  Jevone,  had  boen  p«l 
in  tlitt  Fveneh  UTy  in  IfMS.  Od  tbo  lit  of  NoTontaer,  IWM,  wilhOMl 
hATing  mMtaMd  tha  nidimento  of  his  profnnkw,  be  was  raised  to  the 
FKok  of  a  CapiUuM  dg  Fr4gaU,  He  (hen  cruised  Cor  e  sboK  tine  in 
the  MeditemnesB,  and  inni^Uatalj  after  Ihia  affointa  kimmlfM 
Capkamt  4b  Vaiswau,  orcaptoin  of  a  shin  of  the  line.  Hietaiothei, 
the  emperor,  was  exeeeriTely  Indignant  at  this  innovation,  whieh  was 
an  oMaek  on  hta  own  anthoritv.  He  avinUcd  the;  eeir-appoiarmoit, 
said  that  Jerome  had  betrayed  unexampled  levity,  that  hie  eomlttn 
w«e  altogether  ridionlone;  and  that,  when  he  should  have  fiMighl  aad 
captured  an  Knglish  line-ef-batftle  ship,  he  would  stiU  not  have  th« 
right  of  givinir  rank  m  the  Frenoh  navy  1  There  was  amaU  ehaate 
that  l>ftiBee  JoioBe  would  over  saptuie  n  BngUsh  lineHifbatUe  aU^ 
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ttdmiral  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  keep  Prznoe 
Jerome  in  order ;  and  that,  in  looking  iittt  that 
heir-braiised  coxcomb,  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  seteral  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  our 
heavily-laden  sugarHships.  The  acape^grace  had 
long  been  sick  of  the  cruise  and  of  the  ptivationa 
of  a  sea-faring  life :  he  knew  or  surmised  that  the 
English  would  soon  be  down  upon  Willaumez's 
squadron,  and  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the 
Slst  of  July,  his  ship,  the  *Vt?tt5ran,*  contrived 
to  part  company,  and  to  lay  her  courses  back 
for  Europe.  As  soon  as  day  broke  on  the  1st 
of  August,  Willaumez  discovered,  to  his  exces- 
sive vexation,  that  the  *  Veteran  *  was  gone ;  and, 
knowing  the  risk  to  which  the  emperors  brother 
would  be  exposed  in  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  he 
went  cruising  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
the  fugitive,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
the  course  of  this  cruise  Willaumez  had  some  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
who  had  reached  the  West  Indies  with  six  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate.  After  beating  about  for 
some  time  longer  in  the  vain  hope  of  capturing  or 
destroying  some  of  our  homeward-bound  convoys, 
the  French  admiral  bore  away  for  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  to  capture  our  fishing-vessels  and 
destroy  our  establishments  there.  But  he  had 
•oarcely  turned  his  face  towards  the  north  ere  he 
was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  which  dismasted 
his  five  ships  and  scattered  them  far  asunder. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  Willaumez,  alone  in 
the  *  Foudroyant,'  an  80-gun  ship,  going  under 
jury-masts,  was  attacked  by  the  British  44-gun 
frigate  *  Anson.'  After  fighting  gallantly  for  half 
an  hour,  the  commander  of  the  frigate,  Captain 
Charles  Lydiard,  found  the  French  80-gun  ship 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  bore  off.  Willaumez  then 
got  safely  to  anchor  in  Havanna.  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  who  also  was  hunting  for  Wil- 
laumez with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
ffates,  saw  his  fine  squadron  scattered  by  the  same 
mmricane  which  dispersed  the  French.  But  on 
the  I4th  of  September  two  of  Strachan's  74's  dis- 
covered the  *  Imp^ueux,'  one  of  Willaumez's  74  *s, 
near  the  coast  of  America,  running  under  jury- 
masts  for  that  friendly  river  the  Chesapeake*  The 
English  pursued,  the  Frenchman  ran  ashore.  The 
English  manned  their  boats,  took  possession  of  the 
^  Impetueux,*  removed  the  crew  as  prisoners,  and 
then  burned  her.  This  was  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
but  the  United  States*  government  found  it  conve- 
nient not  to  make  any  loud  outcry  for  the  present. 
Two  other  of  Willaumez's  ships  of  the  line  got  safely 
into  the  Chesapeake :  one  of  these  was  found  to  be 
ruined  past  repair,  and  was  taken  to  pieces ;  the 
other,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  brother  Jonathan,  was 
made  sea-worthy  once  more,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  in  the  end  to  effect  her  escape  back  to 
France.  One  of  the  French  frigates  was  also 
broken  up  in  America.  The  *  Foudroyant,'  after 
refitting  at  Havanna,  put  to  sea  and  managed  to 
reach  Brest  road.  Tlie  *  Cassard,'  another  of  the 
French  ships,  reached  Rochefort.   Fortune  favours 


0thers  besides  the  brave;  the  good  luck  of  fosb 
is  proverbial.  When  Prince  Jerome  ran  away 
from  his  admiral,  the  chances  seemed  as  ten  to 
one  that  he  would  be  taken.  But,  instead  of 
being  taken,  he  took.  On  the  10th  »f  August, 
as  his  fine  74,  the  *  Yc^tton,'  was  carrying 
all  sail  for  home,  she  fell  in  with  a  home- 
ward-bound Quebec  convoy,  undor  the  protec- 
tion of  an  English  22-gun  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robert  Howe  Bromley ;  and  she 
capturc»d  and  burned  six  of  our  tradera*  On  the 
26th  of  August,  when  very  near  the  French  coast, 
Jerome  was  in  great  jeopardy,  for  he  was  chased 
by  a  British  squadron  composed  of  a  Britiih 
SO-gun  ship  and  two  36-gun  frigates.  But  the 
local  experience  of  his  officers,  and  a  bold  and  un- 
precedented movement,  saved  him  and  the  'Ve* 
tdran.'  They  were  running  for  Port  I'Orient;  but 
they  changed  their  course,  and  ran  into  the  smsli 
and  rock-'bound  port  of  Concameau,  which  no 
ship  of  the  line  had  ever  attempted  to  enter  before. 
Willaumez  had  lost  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate ;  and  he  brought  back  sickly  crews,  but  no 
prizes.  The  few  prizes  he  had  taken  among  the 
West  India  Islands  he  had  been  obliged  to  destroy. 
That  he  or  any  of  those  with  him  got  back  at  all 
was  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Prince  Jerome 
brought  back  shame  and  ill-fame  enough  to  crwh 
him ;  but  his  brother  was  emperor,  and  die  press 
and  all  public  opinion  in  France  were  in  shadcles. 
Napoleon  personally  might  reprove  him  and 
despise  him ;  but  the  French  people  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  censure  or  to  know  the  truth.  The 
editor  of  the  *  Moniteur*  was  commanded  to  dress 
up  an  article  in  laudation  of  Prince  Jerome's 
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cruise,  and  of  the  gallant  encounter  with  our 
Quebec  convoy:  and  a  very  pretty  article  the 
editor  made  of  it ; — the  little  English  22-gun  ship 
was  converted  into  a  big  frigate,  an  English  trans* 
port  was  turned  into  another  frigate,  both  frigates 
were  made  to  fiy  before  the  Ytfttfran,  and  the  num- 
ber of  merchant- vessels  captured  was  raised  finun 
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BKZ  to  nine.  N«  inducement,  howem«  oonld  ever 
prevail  upon  this  naval  hero  of  the  imperial  family 
to  ventiHe  to  sea  again  in  a  fighting  ship.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  contre^^tminU  ;  hut  he  forth* 
with  qnitted  the  sea  to  become. a  general  of  divisioui 
and  take  thecommaad  of  some  B&varian  cavalry; 
and  not  very  long  afterwards  he  quitted  both  knd 
and  sea  service  to  take  up  the  easier  calling  of  a 


Admiral  Linois,  who  had  been  so  long  cruisiog 
in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas,  and  who  bad  suc^ 
ceeded  in  doing  some  mischief  to  our  trade  since 
his  repulse  by  our  Indiamen*  near  the  Straits  of 
Malacca^  at  last  met  his  fate  this  year.  In  the 
autumn  of  1805  he  had  made  the  run  of  the 
African  coast  and  had  entered  St.  Simon's  Bay. 
He  had  with  him  only  the  *  Marengo,*  74,  and  the 
'  Belle  Poule'  irigate ;  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron 
had  either  been  lost  or  sent  homeward  with  the 
prizes  he  had  made.  He  was  joined  in  St  Simon's 
Bay  by  the  '  Atalante,'  another  frigate ;  but  the 
'Atalante'  perished  shortly  afterwards  on  that 
coast.  As  his  ttvo  remaining  ships  were  found 
very  fully  manned,  it  is  supposed  that  he  saved 
the  crew  of  the  ^  Atalante.'  At  the  end  of  January 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  an  American  informed  him  that  a  British  flag 
was  flying  there.  As  there  was  no  safe  resting-^ 
place  in-shore,  so  seemed  there  no  safe  room  at  seat 
for  the  Indian  Ocean  was  &st  filling  with  British 
men-of-war  dispatched  in  search  of  him.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  bold  run  for  Brest, 
firom  which  port  he  had  departed  nearly  three 
yean  before.  But  the  nearer  he  got  to  France  the 
greater  was  his  danger.  Briareus  had  a  hundred 
arms ;  but  the  British  navy  had  now  a  thousand. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  French  coast,  and  as  the 
port  of  Brest  was  opening  to  him,  he  was  stopped 
by  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren's  ship  the  *  London'  and 
the  *  Amazon'  frigate ;  and  after  a  close  and  hard 
fight  the  ^  Marengo'  and  the  '  Belle  Poule'  struck 
their  colours  and  were  both  taken.  Honour  to  the 
skilful  and  persevering  French  sailor!  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  adventurous  cruise  Lmois 
had  crossed  the  equinoctial  line  twelve  times ;  he 
had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  many  enemies ;  and,  at 
last,  he  had  fought  a  gallant  battle.  Both  he  and 
his  son  were  severely  wounded  in  the  battle.  Ad- 
miral Sir  £.  Pellew,  who  had  been  vainly  hunting 
in  the  Indian  Sea  for  linois,  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  to  Batavia,  and  burned  a  Dutch 
36-gun  frigate,  six  other  armed  vessels,  and  about 
twenty  merchantmen,  bringing  off  as  prizes  two 
armed  vessels  and  two  merchantmen. 

We  must  continue  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
conflicts  between  detached  ships,  and  all  the  minor 
operations  of  our  navy.    They  extended  to  the  four 

*  The  fighting  example  of  these  IndUmen,  being  fisrottred  by  the 
«faeaiutoQce*  we  have  mentioned,  wm  sure  to  be  followed  by  our 
traders.  In  the  ooune  of  this  year,  1806,  eleven  West  Indiamen, 
that  got  enpamted  from  the  great  Jamaica  fleet,  and  bad  no  pnitee^ 
tion  uve  in  their  own  guns,  twice  best  off  a  privateer.  After  this 
brush  they  were  attacked  by  three  priTsteers.  Our  skippecs  ap- 
pointed mttt  Farlane,  the  marter  of  one  of  the  West  Indiameiit  to 
oe  tlieir  commodore ;  and  he  disposed  his  fbrces  so  well,  that  after  an 
hour*b  wann  firing  they  beat  off  the  three  privateers. 


quarters  of  the  glebe  and  to  nearly  all  seas.  Two 
other  exploits^  however,  call  for  notice.  In  the 
month  of  September  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
captured  lour  out  of  five  Isrge  frigates  that  escaped 
out  of  Rochefort,  and  that  were  destined  for  the 
West  Indies  with  troops,  stores,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  on  board*  Much  earlier  in  the 
year  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  having  received  in* 
formation  that  two  large  brig  corvettes  were  lying 
in  the  river  Gironde,  not  far  from  Bordeaux,  re* 
solved  to  make  them  his.  A  little  after  dark  he 
manned  the  boats  of  his  frigate  and  sent  them  up 
the  river.  The  two  French  vessels  lay  twenty 
miles  above  the  shoals  which  prevented  the  ingress 
of  the  frigate;  and  were  protected  by  two  l^vy 
land  batteries.  The  daring  sailors  in  the  boata^ 
however,  boarded  and  carried  one  of  the  brig  cor- 
vettes, which  had  the  guard,  was  perfectly  weU  pre* 
pared  for  the  attack,  and  had  fourteen  long  8* 
pounders  and  95  men  to  meet  it  The  oth^  brig 
corvette  was  higher  up  the  river,  and  the  flood-tide 
prevented  the  boats  from  ascending  to  hen  At 
day-break  this  other  corvette  came  down  and  at* 
tacked  the  prize ;  but  after  an  hour's  firing  she  was 
compelled  to  sheer  off;  and  the  excited  crowds  of 
armed  militia,  collected  on  the  river  banks,  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  boate  ragain  their  fri- 
gate with  their  very  pretty  prize*  The  only  loss 
sustained  by  the  £nglish  in  the  adventure  consisted 
of  three  seamen  wounded.  This  may  serve  as  a 
slight  specimen  of  the  daring  operation  which  oar 
sailors  called  *^  cutting  out,"  and  which  was  resorted 
to  very  frequently  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  While  his  boats  and  a  good  part  of  his  crew 
were  absent,  coming  down  the  Gironde  with  their 
prise,  Cochrane,  in  his  frigate,  drove  on  shore 
among  the  breakers  two  ship  corvettes  mounting 
20  guns  each,  and  one  brig  corvette  mounting  16 
guns.  A  few  days  after  this  Cochrane  reconnoi- 
tring a  strong  French  squadron  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  under  cover 
of  tremendous  land  batteries,  braved  with  his  little 
*  PaUas,'  a  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate,  the  attack 
of  a  44-gun  frigate  and  three  brig  corvettes,  which 
came  out  to  drive  him  away,  but  could  not  make 
him  quit  his  station.  Then,  having  *'  nothing 
better  in  view,'*  Lord  Cochrane  landed  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  '  Pallas,'  and  destroyed  some  signal 
posts,  which  were  great  tell-tales,  and  reported  all 
the  movements  of  the  British  cruisers.  One  of 
these  signal  posts  was  defended  by  100  French 
militia,  who  could  not  hold  it  or  prevent  its  de- 
struction. Next  he  landed  and  attacked  a  battery 
which  had  three  long  36-pounders,  and  a  well  co- 
vered garrison  of  fifty  men.  The  long  guns  were 
soon  spiked,  the  barrack  and  magazine  were  blown 
up,  and  the  shot  and  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  And  this  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
shore or  land  service  of  our  seamen,  which  also 
became  a  frequent  practice.  As  so  few  of  their 
ships  would  venture  to  sea,  it  was  necessary  for 
our  sailors  to  go  on  shore  in  order  to  get  at  the 
enemy*     Taking  another  peep  into  Aix  Road, 
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Cochrane  tempted  (mt^gijn  the  44*gaQfng;a)te  «nd 
three  corvettes ;  and  this  time  M.  Collet^  the  cap- 
tain of  the  French  frigate*  seemed  4etermined  to 
come  to  the  scratch.  Be  ran  dowD  upon  the  little 
'  Pallas*  with  8tudding-9ails  and  royalis  set.  Coch- 
rane waited  until  he  was  within  pwnt*blauk  shot, 
and  then  opened  a  fire  which  brought  down  the 
Frenchman's  fiving  kites,  and  the  main-topsail-* 

Srd  of  one  of  his  brig  corvettes  into  the  bai^ain^ 
e  then  endeavoured  to  get  to  windward  of  the 
French  frigate,  whose  smart  fire  was  aided  by  one 
of  the  land  batteries.  The  '  Pallas'  kept  replying, 
exceut  when  obliged  to  tack  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ahoata.  This  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  when 
Cochrane  succeeded  in  gaining  the  wind  of  hia 
adversary,  and  in  getting  between  her  and  her  har- 
bqur*  Then  after  one  or  two  heavy  broadsides  he 
lan  the  little  '  PaUaa'  right  on  b^ard  the  '  Minerve/ 
As  the  two  vessels  struck,  the  guxia  of  the  *  Pallas* 
werckiDOcked  back  into  their,  ports ;  but  they,  did 
n(it  baeak  their  breeching,  ai;kd  their  contents  were 
discharged  with  terrible  effect,  into  the  ^  Minerve's '. 
hifll.  Three  pistol-shots  were  the  only  sign  of  life 
the  French  frigate  gave :  her  decks  |vere  deierted 
by  all  ezpept  her  captain  and  a  few  officers.  But 
ia  the  colLu^on  the  Uttle  *  PaUaa*  had  her  fore-top'* 
ma^  jib-b9oi^,  others  of  Ixee  spars,  mi  much  of 
her  rigging  carried  away,  and^  what  waa  worst  of 
all,  Cochrane  lost  his  bower  anchor,  by  which  he 
bad  hoped  to  hook-ton  his  adversary,  and  carry  her 
bybo^ing.  His  lordship*  however,  would  have 
^fd-\M^iJ9$p  the  *  Mincrve'  by  some  other  means, 
andf  Mrher  fore-yard  was  gone,  as  her  sails,  which 
had.^en  floating  the  air  so  proudly,  were  all  in 
rib^a  or  lying  huddled  on.  her  deck»  and  as  her 
tigging  waa  cut  to  pieces,  there  was  a  very  pro- 
mising prospect  of  his  making  her  bis  prize ;  but 
the  French  admiral  sent  out  two  other  frigates, 
and  the  saucy  ^  Pallas,'  nearly  a  wreck  herself,  bore 
up  for  the  offing«*  ^ 

Having  passed  uader  a  succession  of  triumphal 
archea  erected  on  his  road  in  different  German 
cities  and  capitals  by  the  un-German  princes  and 
grandees  and  burghaia,  Bonaparte  had  reached 
Paris  in  the  month  of  January.  The  Parisians, 
enchanted  with  the  affur  of  Ulm  and  the  batde  of 
Austerlita»  and  knt  up  to  the  hottest  point  of 
enthusiaam  by  balletins  and  Moniteur  articles, 
flocked  out  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  to  shout  and 
applaud,  and  present  to  him  crowns  of  laurel  and 
versea.  We  are  told  that  the  scene  resembled  the 
triumphant  entrances  into  Rome  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  The  senate,  the  legislative  body,  the 
tribunate,  collected  round  him  in  the  Tuileries  to 
float  him  on  a  sea  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
The  tribunate  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm 
on  this  occasion :  one  of  its  members,  Carion-de- 
Niaas,  who  had  iaauguratied  the  empire*  concluded 
a  florid  harangue  by  proposmg  that  a  triumphal 
coluipn  should  be  erected  in  one  of  the  public 
squaipes;  that, the  victories  should  be  represented 
upon  the  column  in  bold  relief,  and  that  a  statue  of 
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the  emperor  in  antique  costume  should  be  nlaoed 
on  the  summit ;  that  medals  should  be  struck,  and 
public  games  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  insti- 
tuted ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  eternal  holiday 
to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  immor* 
tality  of  their  Caesar.  This  waa  the  origin  of  the 
bronze-covered  column  in  the  Place  Yenddme,  or 
Place  dea  Victoirea.  All  this  adulation,  however, 
could  not  save  the  tribunat,  the  only  talking  part 
of  the  imperial  conatitution,  from  a  sentence  of  dis- 
solution. This  body  had  been  curtailed  of  its 
fair  proportiona  long  ago,  the  most  obstinate  of  its 
members  had  been  we&ied  out,  but  still  those  who 
remained  would  insist  on  their  constitutional  right 
to  talk  and  rather  publicly  debate  public  questions ; 
and  now  and  then  some  words  of  liberty  or  of  con- 
tradiction would  issue  from  the  Palais-Boyal,  or 
Palais-Egalit^  as  it  was  atill  called,  the  jdace 
of  their  meeting.  These  orators  had  gi^own 
bolder  during  the  absence  of  their  emperor 
in  the  Talley  of  the  Danube  and  in  Moravia,  and 
during  thegveat  money^panic;  and  their  boldness 
aeema  to  have  given  considerable  uneasiness  to 
Foucbfl.  On  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  except 
when  it  uttered  some  panegyric,  the  tribunate  he- 
came  aa  mute  as  an  oyster ;  and,  very  soon  after, 
it  got  its  eternal  qmetus  and  dissolution  in  in 
imperial  decree.  There  then  remained  of  the  im- 
perial and  unchangeable  constitution,  the  always 
silent  corps  UgUlaUf  and  the  always  obedient 
senate.  The  Bank  of  France  waa  re-organized  by 
the  emperor.  Severe  laws  were  paased  against  the 
importation  of  any  English  manufactures.  The 
republican  calendar,  which  some  silly  people 
would  still  persist  to  use,  was  declared  to  be  an 
abomination  and  an  illegality,  and  the  Christian  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  ci^ 
cumatancea,  public  or  private.  The  Pantheon,  the 
aceue  of  ao  many  Pagan  farces,  waa  restored  to  the 
Christian  worship  and  to  its  old  name  of  Ste. 
Genevieve.*  It  waa  decreed  that  there  should  be 
a  solemn  religious  ceremony  in  that  church  on  the 
day  of  the  saint-patroness,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
on  the  festival  of  St*  Napoleon  (the  priesta  had  found 
a  aaint  for  him  in  their  calendar,  and,  though  it 
was  but  an  obscure  saint,  the  ixlat  of  the  emperor 
made  up  ibr  it),  on  the  anniveraary  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Concordat,  on  the  anniveraary  of  his  corona- 
tion, and  on  that  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  &c.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Pantheon  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  country  to  the  sepulchre  and 
memory  of  her  great  men:  Bonaparte  decreed 
that  thla  destination  should  not  be  altered ;  but  he 
defined  who  and  what  men  were  to  be  conaidered 
aa  great  men,  and  these  were  the  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crowni 
the  senators,  the  grand  officers  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  &c*  These  great  men  were  all  such  as 
wore  hia  livery  and  attached  themselves  to  his 
triumphal  car.    But  by  a  apecial  decree  such  citi- 
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zens  as  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cttreer  (yf 
arms,  or  of  administration,  or  of  science  and  letters, 
and  as  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  country, 
were  to  have  their  bodies  embalmed  and  were  to 
enjoy  a  tomb  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  But,  as  no  ser- 
vices would  be  considered  eminent  except  services 
rendered  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  system,  it  was 
dear  that  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  funeral 
honours  must  consult  his  sole  will.  In  the  same 
grand  decree  that  regulated  the  church  of  Ste. 
uenevi^ve,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  from  which  the 
canaille  of  the  revolution  had  torn  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  old  kings,  was  consecrated  to  the  se* 
pulture  of  the  emperors;  a  chapter  composed  of 
ten  canons  was  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  church 
and  guard  the  tombs ;  and  the  emperor's  chaplain- 
in-chief  was  to  be  head  of  this  chapter  of  St. 
Denis ;  and  four  chapels  were  to  be  erected,  thre^ 
close  by  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  race, 
and  the  fourth  chapel  to  stand  on  the  spot  des- 
tined for  the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  emperors  his  successors. 

There  was  a  new  distribution  of  hotiours  and 
tides.  And,  no  longer  satisfied  with'  mere  titular 
denominations,  and  still  following,  as  he  fancied, 
the  example  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  he  be- 
gan to  create  grand  fiefs  of  the  emph%,  to  be  held 
by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure.  Here  broad  territories 
were  affixed  to  the  titles.  At  first  these  territories 
were  selected  exclusively  in  the  countries  he  had 
overrua  or  conquered,  and  by  preference  in  Italy 
atid  the  regions  at  the  end  or*  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tlie  Adriatic  Sea.  About  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  to  his  brother  Joseph  investiture  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  threw  off  six  deerees, 
distributing  these  impenal  fiefs.  In  the  first,  nftet 
declaring  the  Venetian  states  to  be  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  he  clipped  o^t  large  tracts  of 
those  states  and  made  twelve  dukedoms  or  duchies 
of  them,  giving  the  first,  the  duchy  of  Dalmatia,  to' 
Marshal  Soult,  that  of  Istria  to  Marshal  Bessieres, 
that  of  Friuli  to  his  favourite  aide-de-camp  atid 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace  Duroc,  that  of  Cadore 
to  Champagny  (formerly  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
but  now  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  diplomatists), 
that  of  Belluno  to  Marshal  Victor,  that  of  Coneg- 
liano  to  Marshal  Moncey,  that  of  Treviso  to  Mar- 
shal Morticr,  that  of  Fcltri  to  General  Clarke,  that 
of  Bassano  to  the  secretary-minister-of-state  Maret, 
that  of  Vicenza  to  the  kidnapping  Caulaincourt, 
that  of  Sovigo  to  Savary  (the  executioner  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein).  In  another  of  these  fief- bestow- 
ing decrees  he  took  two  other  slices  out  of  the  so- 
called  Italian  kingdom,  and  constituted  with  them 
the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara,  and  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  Piaccnza,  which  were  to  be  held  di- 
rectly of  the  imperial  French  crown.  In  another 
of  the  decrees  he  conferred  the  Italian  duchy 
of  Guastalla  on  his  sister  Pauline,  who  was  al- 
ready well  provided  for  by  her  marriage  with  the 
great  Roman  Prince  Borghese.  But  even  now 
dukedoms  were  made,  or  principalities  conferred, 


in  wher  countries  Jicsidea  Italy  arid  theTenctian 
states.  One  of  the  decrees  named  Marshal  Murat, 
the  emperor*8  brother-in-law.  Grand  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  of  Berg;  granting  him  the  fhll  sove- 
reignty of  those  states,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  been  formerly  possessed  in 
them  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  In  another  decree  that  anomalous  state 
Neufchatel,  which  was,  or  had  been,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  S^iss  Canton  and  a  principality  of 
die  King  of  Prussia,  as  representative  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg,  was  granted  to  Marshal  Berthier, 
in  full  sovereignty  and  property.* 

These  French  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  for  ihc 
far  greater  part,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, and  had  made  profession  of  the  most  down* 
right  sans-culottism,  lost  no  time  in  making  use  of 
their  high  titles.  Henceforward  Murat,  the  son  bf 
the  innkeeper  and  postmaster,  never  signed  hi^ 
name  but  as  **  Joachim,  Grand  Duke  of  Btjrgf 
and  Berthier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  obscure  officer, 
signed, "  Alexandre,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  •**— just 
aft  the  Czar  signed,  **  Alexander,  Emperor  of  all 

the  RusBias.''t  '  '      ' 

Soon  afterwards  the  duchy  of  Parnia  was  eon- 
fferred  upon  C^ambaC^r^,  and  that  of  Piacenzft  ott 
Genera!  Lebrun;  Benevento  and  Pontecofttf, 
which  He  in  the  heart  of  the  Neapditan  kftogddih' 
(but"  which  belonged  to  the  pope,  as  AVignon  in 
France  had  once  done),  were  tutned  into  Ptferich' 
principalities ;  and  Benevento  waft  ^ven-to  fb^gn^' 
minister  Talleyrand,  and  Ponfecorvo  to  Mfo^haV 
Bcmadotte.  FouchtS  became  Dxikt  of  Otttinto; 
Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello;  Marshal 
Massena,  Duke  of  RivoHi;  Marshal  Augdreau; 
Duke  of  Castiglione ;  &c.  &c.  Wheu  territoriea 
could  not  conveniently  be  attached  to  the  titles,  or 
When  these  territories  were  not  considered  ade** 
quate,  pension^  wex;e  drawn  fi^m  the  conquered  or 
tributary  countries.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  die  so-called  kmgdbm  of  Italy,  were  taxed  to 
an  enormous  amount ;  while,  in  Germany,  the  small 
and  poor  country  of  Hanover  alone  was  made  to 
contribute  more  than  90,000^.  sterling  per  annum 
to  keep  up  the  state  and  dignity  of  these  ^pub- 
lican parvenus. 

All  the  members  of  the  Senate,  indiscrimi- 
nately, got  the  title  of  **  Count.**  No  satirist,  or 
writer  of  political  romance,  could  have  equalled 
the  farces  which  followed.  CambacArfes,  in  an- 
nouncing the  emperor's  beneficence  and  magnani^ 
mity,  exclaimed,  *•  Senators!  you  are  no  longer 
obscure  plebeians  or  simple  citizens.  The  statute 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  confers  on  you  the  ww- 
jestic  title  of  Count!"  Half  of  those  conscript- 
fatbets  had  been  rabid  Jacobins,  and  had  takM 
oaths  innutnerable  in  favour  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  agairist  the  ac^sursed  distinctions  of  title  and 
rank  and  an  hereditary  aristocracy ;  but  neverthe- 
less they  made  their  hall  shake  with  their  plau- 
dits, and  they  shouted  still  louder  when  C«mbii^ 
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c^rhB  told  them  that  all  their  children  would  enjoy 
their  titles. 

For  some  time  Bonaparte  respected  the  real  na- 
tive territory  of  France,  creating  no  fiefs  there. 
He  indeed  created  numerous  majorcUSy  by  which 
property  was  strictly  entailed  upon  eldest  sons ; 
but  he  shrunk  from  attacking  the  law  of  succession, 
or  of  equal  distribution  of  property,  which  the  re- 
volution had  established,  and  which  the  people 
declared  to  be  sacred.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  annex  the  duchy  of 
Guastalla  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  then  he 
indemnified  his  sister  the  Princess  Pauline,  on 
whom  he  had  conferred  that  territory,  by  giving 
her  territory  id  France.  And  in  the  same  decree 
he  clearly  announced  his  intention  of  making  more 
majorats^  and  of  creating  large  hereditary  estates 
to  be  inherited  with  titles  by  eldest  sons.  The 
Jacobins  and  equality  men  who  had  survived  de- 
struction grumbled  in  their  garrets  and  cellars; 
but  they  could  do  nothing  but  grumble  :  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  laughed  at 
these  new  princes,  dukes,  and  counts ;  but,  as  it 
was  the  new  ones  and  not  the  old  that  had  money, 
favour,  influence,  and  patronage,  the  parvenus 
could  afford  to  return  the  laugh. 

Before  this  time  the  emperor  appears  to  have 
determined  to  put  crowns  upon  the  heads  of  all 
his  brothers  except  Lucien.  It  was  on  the  30th 
of  March  that  he  invested  his  brother  Joseph.  On 
the  5th  of  June  he  proclaimed  his  brother  Louis 
King  of  Holland,  thus  transforming  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kingdom  de- 
pendent on  France.  In  giving  Louis  his  investi- 
ture he  told  him  that,  though  he  was  going  to  reign 
over  the    Dutch,  he   must  never  cease  to  be  a 
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Frenchman;  that  his  hereditary  dignity  of  Con- 
stable of  the  Empire  must  constantly  remind  him 
of  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French : 
— in  other  words  poor  Louis  was  told  that  he 
must  do  whatever  his  brother  should  command. 
Another  monarchy  was  selected  for  Jerome  in 
Germany ;  but  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  that 
investiture. 


I  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  elected  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  their  "  Protector."  By 
a  secret  treaty,  which  was  made  public  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  W&rtenh 
berg,  the  Elector  Archchancellor  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  Cleves  (Murat),  the  Prince  of  Hesie 
Darmstadt,  and  ten  other  petty  sovereign  princei, 
separated  themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  united  in  a  distinct  confederation,  to  be  guided 
by  its  own  Diet  and  under  its  own  primate.  Thii 
primate  was  declared  to  be  the  elector  eJ^chan- 
cellor  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  to  have  the  right  of  naming  this  primate'i 
successor.  All  these  German  states  were  to  he 
bound  to  one  another  and  to  France  by  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  In  case  of  another  coali- 
tion and  continental  war,  they  were  all  to  act  to- 
gether, France  engaging  to  furnish  200,000  men, 
Bavaria  30,000,  Wurtemberg  12,000,  Baden 
8000,  Berg  and  Cleves  5000,  Darmstadt  and  the 
other  states  4000  each.  This  arrangement  went 
to  array  100,000  German  troops  on  the  side  of 
Bonaparte  and  against  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  Grermany.  Other  states  were  invited  to 
join  the  confederation. 

In  some  particulars  the  imitation  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charlemagne  was  no  farce.  Bonaparte  had 
now  under  his  hands  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Europe.  As  emperor  and  king  he  was  absolute 
master  of  France  and  Italy,  as  mediator  he  wai 
master  of  Switzerland,  as  protector  he  was  master 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Germany :  Naples  and 
Holland  he  governed  through  his  two  brothen, 
Spain  had  been  reduced  to  a  passive  and  abject 
submission  to  his  will,  and  had  ere  this  engaiged 
to  assist  him  in  subjugating  Portugal.  Such  was 
his  prepotency  when  Prussia,  who  had  remained 
neutral  when  by  co-operating  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England  she  might  have  crushed  him,  found 
herself  dragged  into  a  war  with  him,  and  almost 
single-handed  to  meet  him  in  mortal  contest 
Notwithstanding  the  alliance  and  close  connexion 
with  the  court  of  St.  James's,  the  court  of  Berlin 
had  not  )iesitated  to  take  possession  of  Hanover, 
in  exchange  for  which  it  had  ceded  to  Bonaparte 
Neufchatel,  Berg  and  Cleves,  Anspach,  and  other 
strips  of  territory,  and  to  close  all  the  ports  in  his 
Prussian  majesty's  dominions  to  British  trade  and 
shipping.  Prussia  remained,  to  all  appearance, 
contented  and  complacent  until  she  learned  that 
France  had  made  an  oQcc  to  Lord  Lauderdale 
to  restore  Hanover  to  England,  and  even  to 
annex  to  that  electorate  the  Hanse  Towns,  &c. 
But  the  animosity  occasioned  by  this  disclosure 
was  much  heightened  by  the  tone  which  Bonaparte 
and  his  official  Moniteur  now  assumed.  That  con- 
queror thought  he  had  allowed  Prussia  to  make  too 
good  a  bargain  for  herself;  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  Austria,  or  even  from  Russia; 
that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  would  enahle 
him  to  trample  upon  a  power  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  fortune  of  the  sword,  at  a  cosnpara- 
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lively  recent  date,  and  of  vhich  nearly  all  the 
petty  potentates  of  Germany,  once  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  were  exces- 
sively and  madly  jealous.  He  felt  himself  hum- 
bled by  the  concessions  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  to  Prussia ;  and  he  retained  a  bitter  recol- 
lection of  the  uneasiness  her  undecided  line  of 
conduct  had  several  times  caused  him  during  his 
last  campaign.  He  calculated  that  a  great  deal 
might  be  gained  by  going  to  war'  with  her ;  and  he 
doubted  whether,  if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  remain 
at  peace  with  her,  she  would  not  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  appealing  to  arms.  His  preponderance 
in  Germany,  and  the  disclosure  of  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  must  have 
felt,  were  things  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  great 
power  of  the  north  of  Germany  without  a  struggle. 
He  knew  that  there  was,  and  long  had  been,  a 
strong  war,  or  anti-Gallican,  party  at  Berlin,  headed 
by  the  Queen  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Ijouis,  the 
king's  cousin — a  party  who  had  all  along  deplored 
the  mean,  shuffling  conduct  of  their  cabinet,  and 
who  had  long  been  exerting  themselves  to  displace 
Count  Haugwitz  and  his  colleagues.  Hence  Bona- 
parte was  induced  to  give  an  underhand  encourage- 
ment to  the  propagation  of  slanders  and  invented 
stories,  injurious  to  the  character  of  her  Prussian 
majesty,  and  offensive  beyond  measure  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king,  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  and  almost  romantically  beloved. 


Quke:;  or  Prtthsia. 

This  was  Bonaparte's  constant  practice;  this 
was  a  species  of  offence  which  he  committed  upon 
principle.  Jupiter- Scapin  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  Don  Basile.  When  the  minister  of  a 
foreign  power,  like  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  or 
Count  Haugwitz,  played  into  his  hands,  submitted 
to  his  will,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  overawed  by 
his  rhetoric  and  his  display  of  force,  he  extolled 
him  to  the  skies,  and  caused  articles  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Moniteur,  representing  him  as  an  enlightened 
statesman  and  generous  friend  of  humanity :  but 
when  he  encountered  a  foreign  minister  like  Lord 
Whitworthor  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  country  and  sovereign,  nor 
yielded  a  jot  either  to  his  threats  or  to  his  cajolery, 
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that  man  he  held  up  as  a  knave  or  fool,  as  a  tool 
of  Pitt,  as  a  slave  to  the  enemies  of  mankind,  or 
as  a  driveller  who  was  incapable  of  distinguishing 
good  from  ill,  or  of  comprehending  that  France 
was,  and  must  be,  the  first  power  in  the  world,  the 
sole  arbitress  of  Europe.  Nor  did  he  stop  with 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  or  with  men ;  he  ex- 
tended his  abuse  to  every  member  of  every  royal 
family  that  was  known  to  have  no  love  for  him  or 
his  system :  and  he  did  not  spare*  the  women. 
His  calumnies  against  the  Queen  of  Prussia  were 
the  more  atrocious,  as  they  were  directed  against  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  young  woman,  exemplary 
in  her  private  conduct,  and  high-minded  and  en- 
thusiastically patriotic  in  her  public  aspirations. 

On  seeing  the  effects  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  almost  surrounded  her  with  hostile 
states,  or  with  neighbours  devoted  or  subjected  to 
France,  Prussia  had  some  reason  to  complain. 
Bonaparte  answered  her  murmurs  by  making  the 
Moniteur  talk  of  Prussia  as  a  secondary  power, 
which  was  assuming  a  high  tone  not  warranted  by 
its  population  and  extent,  or  by  its  actual  position. 
A  part  of  the  victorious  army  which  had  fought 
at  Austerlitz  had  been  left  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 
preside  over  the  organization  of  that  new  confede- 
racy, or  to  live  at  free  quarters  among  the  rich 
trading  Hanse  Towns,  which  had  lost  their  trade, 
and  were  fast  losing  all  their  wealth.  According 
to  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  all  these  French  corps 
ought  to  have  evacuated  Germany.  The  King  of 
Prussia  recalled  his  pacific  ambassador  Luchesini 
from  Paris,  and  sent  thither  in  his  stead  a  much 
more  determined  man.  General  Knobelsdorfif.  This 
general,  however,  was  the  bearer  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  the  emperor, 
expressing  friendly  sentiments  to  him  personally, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  remain  at  peace.  His 
imperial  majesty,  said  the  king,  well  knew  his 
pacific  disposition ;  all  differences  between  them 
might  be  arranged  by  the  evacuation  of  Germany  ; 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  certainly  gave  Na- 
poleon a  too  great  ascendancy  over  the  German 
people,  and  could  not  but  excite  the  alarm  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  of  Austria;  but  still,  peace, 
peace,  was  the  wish  of  all !  Bonaparte,  if  he  did 
not  absolutely  refuse  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  certainly  left  them  just  where 
they  were,  and  denied  that  Prussia  or  any  other 
power  had  a  right  to  complain  of  their  presence. 
It  even  appears  that  he  reinforced  those  troops  the 
very  moment  Prussia  began  to  murmur,  or  the 
very  moment  he  began  to  insult  her  in  his  Mo- 
niteur. At  the  beginning  of  September  he  col- 
lected his  |j;reat  captains  around  him  in  Paris — 
Soult,  Augereau,  and  Bernadotte,  who  had  been 
serving  in  Germany,  and  Murat,  who  had  been 
residing  for  a  season  in  his  grand  duchy  of  Bei^, 
which  he  liked  so  well  that  he  was  anxious  to 
extend  the  limits  of  his  territories,  if  not  to  carve 
out  a  kingdom  for  himself  in  those  parts — and  he 
consulted  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  com- 
mencing and    conducting    a   campaign    against 
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PruBsia,  so  as  to  render  it  as  rapid  and  decieive  as 
his  last  campaign  against  Austria. 

In  a  note  delivered  to  Talleyrand  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  Geneml  Knobelsdorff  said,  and  said 
truly,  ^*  that  the  king  his  master  saw  around  his 
territories  none  but  French  soldiers  or  vassals  of 
France,  ready  to  march  at  his  signal;"  and  he 
peremptorily  required  that  the  French  troops  should 
forthwith  evacuate  the  territory  of  Germany.  To 
this  Bonaparte  made  answer  in  the  haughtiest  tone 
of  defiance,  that  for  Prussia  to  provoke  the  enmity 
of  France  was  as  senseless  a  course  as  to  pretend 
to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  ocean !  On  the  9th 
of  October  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  put  his 
army  in  motion,  issued  a  long  manifesto  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Erfurt ;  he  recapitulated  the  long 
scries  of  French  encroachments,  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  if  they  had  not  been 
connived  at  by  his  own  base  cabinet;  and  he 
dwelt  upon  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  though  he  had  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered  its  existence.  This  was  the  war-note ; 
•  there  was  no  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  on 
either  part.  But,  before  this  signal  was  given,  Bo- 
naparte, having  quitted  Paris  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, without  communicating  his  designs  either 
to  the  senate  or  to  the  corp^  leqislatif^  was  on  the 
Rhine,  and  quite  ready  to  begin  operations.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  in  a  state  of  readiness  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  August ;  for  at  that  time  his  army 
of  Germany,  then  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Berthier,  was  extended  from  Baden  to  Dusseldorff, 
and  from  Frankfort  to  Nuremberg — the  main-body 
being  in  a  manner  already  in  position,  and  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  reserve. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had^refused  to  ratify  the 
disgraceful  treaty  which  his  minister  d'Oubril  had 
really  signed  separately  at  Paris  during  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations,  and  was  again  in  the 
field,  though  far  away  beyond  the  Vistula.  The 
Prussians  have  been  taxed  with  the  same  fault 
which  the  Austrians  had  committed  in  1805,  in 
not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Ger- 
many. But,  by  the  time  it  became  known  at  Berlin 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  Bonaparte  was 
fully  prepared  to  commence  operations  against 
Prussia,  and  his  cunning  negotiator.  General  Se- 
bastiani,  having  been  dispatched  to  Constantinople, 
had  got  up  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel "  between  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia,  a  quarrel  which  led  to 
the  sultan's  abandoning  his  former  alliances  with 
England  and  Russia,  to  the  hasty  contracting  of  a 
new  alliance  with  France,  and  to  an  actual  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Ruesians,  which  commenced 
in  November,  and  gave  occupation  to  a  large  part 
of  the  czar's  army.  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  has  been 
also  censured  for  not  waiting  for  pecuniary  aid  and 
other  succours  from  England;  but  our  cabinet 
neither  before  the  crisis  nor  after  it  showed  any 
great  alacrity  or  liberality ;  the  succour  from  Eng- 
land, like  the  arrival  of  armies  from  Russia, 
seemed  distant  and  uncertain.     On  the  intelli- 


gence that  Prussia  had  taken  possession  of  Hanover, 
and  had  closed  her  ports  to  the  British  fl^, 
Fox  had  recalled  our  ambassador  from  Berlin,  sn 
embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  Prussian  vesseli 
in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  other  German  rivos 
had  been  again  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  the  political  change  in 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  our  government  had  pro- 
fessed a  great  readiness  to  renew  friendly  relations ; 
they  had  instantly  removed  the  blockade  of  the 
porta  and  rivers,  which  had  caused  much  inocm- 
venience  to  Prussia,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Germany ;  and  they  dispatched  Lord  Morpeth  on 
an  embassy  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  But  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  did  not  quit  London  until  the  Ist  of 
October,  did  not  reach  the  Prussian  head-quarten 
at  Weimar  until  the  12th,  when  the  two  hostile 
armies  were  almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  shuffling  and  reprehensible  in  other 
respects,  even  then  ;  but  his  lordship  brought 
neither  subsidy  nor  an  army,  nor  the  promise  of 
either  from  England ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
a  battle,  without  retreating,  and  leaving  Beriin 
open  to  the  French.  The  monstrous  folly  and 
the  guilt  of  Prussia  had  all  been  committed  in  the 
autumn  of  1805 ;  and  now  nothing  could  have 
saved  her  from  the  consequences.  It  was  Bona- 
parte that  fixed,  and  not  Prussia  that  chose,  the 
moment  for  going  to  war*  No  suppression  of 
complaint,  scarcely  any  amount  of  submission 
short  of  putting  her  fortresses  and  her  armies  in 
his  hands,  would  have  prevented  Bonaparte's  cam- 
paign. The  intact  state  of  the  Prussian  forces  was 
constantly  in  his  thoughts ;  he  wanted  to  break, 
scatter,  and  demoralize  that  fine  army — to  reduce 
it  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  the  Austrian 
army — before  it  could  be  joined  by  Russian,  Swede, 
or  English,  If  there  was  an  ardent  war*partyat 
Berlin,  there  was  a  still  hotter  and  more  impatient 
war-party  at  Paris,  where  other  soldiers  of  fortune, 
besides  Murat,  were  dreaming  of  possessions  or 
pincipalities  in  Germany.  Bonaparte,  we  repeat, 
was  ready  for  the  campaign  in  August.  If  Lord 
Morpeth  had  arrived  in  Prussia  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  French  would  have  begun  the  campaign 
then ;  and  this  they  would  also  have  done  if  the  Em- 
peror Ales^ander  had  then  begun  to  move  towards 
Germany,  or  to  approach  the  Vistula. 

The  force  which  Bonaparte  brought  into  the 
field  was  numerically  superior  to  the  Prussian 
army ;  as  he  advanced  he  had  in  his  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  none  but  friendly  states ;  the  armies 
of  the  Confedemtion  of  the  Rhine  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with  him ;  and  he  had  in  his  rear,  behind 
the  Rhine,  an  immense  force  in  disciplined  troops, 
which  might  be  called  a  disposable  force,  as  he 
had  anticipated  a  whole  year's  conscription,  or 
raised  in  1806  the  levies  which  by  law  ought  to 
have  been  raised  in  1807.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  only  one  reluctant  ally,  the  Elector  o( 
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Saxony,  who  evidently  would  have  behaved  now 
towards  Prussia  as  Prussia  had  behaved  towards 
the  coalition  in  the  preceding  autumn,  if  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe  had  not  marched  into  the  country  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army.  One 
or  two  of  the  petty  states,  expecting  subsidies  from 
England,  which  did  not  arrive,  professed  a  perfect 
neutrality.  Some  German  poets  and  political 
writers  had  counted  upon  a  revival  of  the  old  Ger- 
man feeling,  and  on  a  popular  impetus  which  would 
overthrow  the  selfish  arrangements  of  cabinets 
and  little  potentates ;  but  the  moment  was  not  yet 
come — ^that  pear  was  not  yet  ripe. 

In  one  particular  the  Prussians  followed  pretty 
closely  the  fatal  example  of  the  Austrians  in  1805 ; 
they  extended  their  line  of  operations  far  too  much, 
being  almost  incredibly  oblivious  of  the  very  simple 
and  never  varying  tactics  of  their  adversary.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  Bonaparte  had  collected  his 
columns  about  Bamberg ;  and  on  the  8th  (four 
days  before  Lord  Morpeth's  arrival  at  Weimar), 
he  commenced  a  variety  of  skilful  and  successful 
but  very  simple  movements,  which  ended  in  his 
turning  the  Prussian  left,  in  his  gaining  possession 
of  most  of  their  magazines,  and  interposing  between 
their  main  body  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  French  were  now  posted  along  the  river 
Saale  from  Nauniburg  to  Kahla,  with  their  centre 
at  Jena.  The  Prussians  were  ranged  between 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  road  to  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  lay  as  open  to  the  French  as  the 
road  to  Berlin.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  called 
in  his  outposts,  which  had  been  imprudently  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  concentrated,  as  much 
as  it  was  possible,  the  masses  of  his  left  at  Auerstadt. 
The  Queen  of  Prussia,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode 
along  the  splendid  line?,  to  encourage,  by  her  pre- 
sence, the  50,000  fighting- men  collected  on  that 
point.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October, 
the  vanguard  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  commanded 
the  French  right,  came  in  contact  with  the  van  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  It  was  a  dense  fog ;  and, 
though  the  march  of  the  meeting  forces  was  made 
sensible  to  the  ear,  the  eye  could  distinguish  no- 
thing until  the  foes  were  within  musket* shot  of 
each  other.  But  the  sun  dissipated  the  fog  and 
mists ;  and  then,  the  Prussian  cavalry  having  upset 
Davoust's  vanguard,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
columns  threw  themselves  upon  the  French  marshal. 
The  Prussian  army,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
French  army,  were  inferior  in  number  by  nearly  a 
third ;  but  the  force  which  actually  attacked  Da- 
voust was  superior  to  his,  as  Bonaparte  had  con- 
centrated the  great  mass  of  his  forces  six  leagues 
off,  at  Jena,  the  position  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  and  where  he  was  commanding  in  person. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Davoust  was  all  but 
crushed;  his  cavahry  could  not  stand  against 
Brunswick's ;  and  some  of  his  infantry  regiments 
scarcely  found  time  to  form  hi  square,  before  the 
brilliant  Prussian  horse  were  upon  them,  followed 
by  the  well-directed  shot  of  the  Prussian  light  ar- 


tillery.    Before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  fidd  was 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Prussians 
had  a  decided  advantage.     Davoust  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  request  Marshal  Bemadotte  to  come  to 
his  support.     Bemadotte  could  not  move  himself, 
as  he  had  been  stationed  in  an  important  position 
to  support  his  Emperor,  who  remained  at  Jena ; 
but  he  detached  the  division  of  General  Dupont  to 
assist  Davoust.     About  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Davoust  seemed  standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Bonaparte  made  a  terrible  attack  on  the  enemy  in 
front  of  his  own  position,  who  were,  numerically, 
much  more  inferior  to  his  force  than  his  right, 
under  Davoust,  was  inferior  to  the  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.     Spurring  from  Jena  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  the  French  army, 
Murat  charged  the  Prussian  infantry  in  his  front. 
The  old  Prussian  marshal,  MuUendorf,  who  com- 
manded there,  was  badly  wounded ;  his  infantry 
fell  into  some  disorder,  and  began  to  retreat  upon 
Weimar.    The   Saxon   contingents,  who,  in  all, 
amounted  to  about  20,000  men,  did  not  behave 
very  well :  the  hearts  of  their  officers  were  not  in 
the  cause ;  it  had  been  a  toss-up  whether  the  men 
should  fight  for  the  French  or  against  them ;  they 
disliked  the  Prussians,  and  they  fought  softly,  mol- 
lement.     By  this  time,  Davoust  had  8000  or  9000 
killed,  or  vut  hors  de  combat :  he  maintained  his 
ground  with  great  tenacity ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  been  utterly  crushed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Dupont*s  division. 
But,  in  this  double  battle,  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
MuUendorf  seriously  committed  the  safety  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  army ;  and,  in  a  terrible 
charge  made  to  dislodge  Davoust,  several  Prussian 
generals  had  fallen  at  the  heads  of  their  columns, 
and  the  old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  their  commander- 
in-chief,  had  been   blinded  by  a  wound   on  the 
brow,  and  had  received  other  hurts,  which  even- 
tually proved  mortal.     It  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  When  the  King  of  Prussia  received 
the  disastrous  intelligence  of  MuUendorf  s  retreat. 


Kma  or  Pbussia. 


To  re-establish  his  communications  with  that  mar- 
shal, the  king  commanded  and  led  a  magnificent 
charge,  in  the  confident  hope  of  finishing  with 
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Davoust,  and  opening  his  own  way  to  the  road  to 
Weimar,  which  Mollendorf  had  taken.     But   a 
fatality  attended  all  his  exertions :  while  hardly 
one  of  the  French  generals  was  seriously  wounded, 
his  own  general  officers  had  fallen,  and  continued 
to  fall,   thick  about  him ;    his  brother,   Prince 
Henry,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field ;    (his  cousin,  the  gallant  Prince 
Louis,  had  been  killed  in  an  unequal  fight  at  Saal- 
feld,  two  days  before  this  decisive  double  battle,) — 
General  Schmettau  received  a  ball  in  the  breast ; 
the  king  himself  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  was,  for  a  moment,  believed  to  be  killed  him- 
self.   Thus  the  magnificent  charge  failed;   and, 
before  the  Prussians  could  attempt  another,  Ber- 
nadotte,  gliding  between  the  two  battles,  got  into 
the  Prussian  rear,  and  made  several  battalions  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  fortunate  Gascon  made  this 
movement,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  two  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  with 
18,000  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Apolda,  and  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
exposed  either  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any 
fatigue  or  exertion  whatsoever.     It  appears  to  be 
most  clearly  demonstrated,,  that  Bernadotte  could 
not  move,  and  ought  not  to  have  moved,  earlier 
than  he  did ;  that  if  he  had  quitted  his  position  at 
Apolda,  where  his  emperor  himself   had  com- 
manded him  to  remain,  to  march  in  full  force  to 
support  Davoust,   and  to  get  early  into  action, 
Bonaparte's  whole  plan  would  have  been  dislocated, 
and  the  main  body  of  his  army  fighting  at  Jena 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  false  and  perilous 
position.     Yet  Bonaparte,  allowing  but  a  stinted 
share  of  praise  to   Davoust,  who  had  kept  his 
ground  so  manfiilly  against  superior  numbers,  ac- 
cused Bernadotte  of  slowness  and  lukewarmness, 
and  cast  ambiguous  reproaches  upon  him  for  not 
going  earlier  into  battle,— that  is,  for  not  having 
done  what  he  had  expressly  commanded  him  not 
to   do.     The    Bonapartists    always    adopted  the 
prejudices  of  ihcir  emperor,  and  took  his  word 
as  law  and  gospel ;  and  writers  not  of  that  school, 
nor  even  of  that  nation,  have  strangely  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  jealousy  and  personal  antipathy  which 
Bonaparte    entertained    against    Bernadotte,   the 
least  complying  and   the  clearest-headed  of  all 
his  generals.     At  this  moment  Bernadotte  was 
more  odious  to  Bonaparte  than  ever  Moreau  had 
been.     A  system  of  detraction  and  calumny  had 
already  been  adopted  against  him,  and  a  less  firm 
and  less  able  man  must  have  been  ruined  by  it. 
General  Rapp  tells  us,  that,  on  the  evening  after 
the  battle,  Bonaparte  uttered  many  spiteful  things 
against  Bernadotte,  and  exclaimed — "  That  Gascon 
will  never  do  better !"     But  the  Gascon  had  done 
what  was  best  to  do,  and  what  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do.  Bernadotte  said,  very  shortly  after,  to  Bour- 
rienne — **  I  know  I  did  my  duty.     Jjct  the  em- 

riror  accuse  me  if  he  will,  he  shall  have  his  answer, 
am  a  Gascon,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  a  greater  gas- 
conader  than  I  am." 
The  timely  movement  of  Bernadotte,  we  repeat, 


decided  the  double  victory.  It  also  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  a  large  part  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
Prussians,  not  knowing  the  numerical  force  of  the 
fresh  troops,  thus  suddenly  brought  into  their  rear, 
lost  heart  and  began  surrendering  in  masses; 
they  could  not  effect  a  proper  junction  with  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  fighting  at  Jena.  Such 
of  them  as  got  on  the  road  and  retreated  towards 
Weimar,  found  Marshal  Mollendorf b  colamas 
broken  and  disordered ;  the  road  got  blocked  up, 
and  there  followed  a  scene  of  irremediable  cou- 
fusion.  There  was  scarcely  a  general  officer  left 
alive,  and  in  condition  to  issue  orders;  and  the 
panic  of  the  men  indisposed  them  to  obedience, 
and  destroyed  that  military  instinct  which  has  so 
often  rescued  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  greater 
part  of  the  artillery  was  taken.  According  to  the 
French  accounts,  which  are  rather  less  ezaggersted 
than  usual,  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured in  the  course  of  this  fatal  day ;  300  pieces  of 
artillery,  twenty  general  officers,  and  60  standards 
were  taken.  On  (he  following  day,  the  15th  of 
October,  old  Marshal  Muilendorf,  who  bad  retired 
to  Erfurt  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  General  Kalkreuth,  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Hartz  mountains,  was  over- 
taken and  routed.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  commanding  an  untouched  body  of  16,000 
men,  who  ought  to  have  been  brought  into  action 
on  the  14th,  attempted  to  interpose  between  the 
routed  divisions  of  the  Prussians  and  the  victorious 
masses  of  the  French ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
superior  forces  by  Bernadotte,  and,  being  com- 
pletely beaten,  such  as  remained  of  his  16,000 
men  added  one  disorderly  torrent  more  to  the 
many  that  were  flowing  northward  in  the  direction 
of  Magdeburg,  which  the  king  had  appointed  as 
the  chief  rallying  ground. 

The  Prussians  were  now  almost  as  much  iso- 
lated and  cut  off  from  their  resources,  and  were 
altogether  well  nigh  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the 
Austrians  at  Dim  had  been  a  year  ago.  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  though  badly  wounded,  did  indeed 
contrive  to  assemble  50,00  men  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  Magdeburg ;  but  ese  fugitives  were  mili- 
tarily demoralized,  the  iprpio  iS  magazines  and 
stores  of  the  town  had  betix  rei  ived  to  supply  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  Imdly  anything  was 
left  there,  and  victorious  French  columns  were 
posted  between  Magdeburg  and  the  other  great 
depots.  Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tages in  writing  a  most  insulting  letter  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  of  Prussia ;  and  a  few  days  later, 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  retired  so 
badly  wounded  from  the  fight  at  Auerstadt,  wrote 
to  hirn  in  u  pacificatory  tone,  and  addressed  him 
as  a  conqueror  capable  of  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity, he  replied  both  with  insolence  and  with 
barbarity.  He  told  the  brave  old  soldier  (the 
duke  was  in  his  '72nd  year),  that  he  had  made  up 
Ills  mind  to  destroy  his  city,  to  occupy  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  displace  his  family  for  ever ;  and 
he  indulged  in  the  mean  spite  of  styling  the  sove- 
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reign  duke  "General  Brunswick."  The  duke 
retired  into  Denmark  with  the  intention  of  embark- 
ing for  England ;  but  his  wounds  were  inflamed 
by  trayelling  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  he  died  at 
Altona  before  a  ship  could  be  got  ready  for  him. 
His  son  and  successor,  considering  him  as  foully 
murdered,  vowed  eternal  revenge  against  the 
French,  and  kept  that  vow  until  he  fell  in  the  field 
at  Waterloo. 

On  the  18th  of  October  Marshal  Davoust,  with 
nothing  to  oppose  him  in  Saxony,  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Leipsic,  and  published  his 
emperor*8  ruthless  edict  against  British  merchan- 
dise and  all  holders  of  English  property.*  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  so  reluctantly  joined 
Prussia,  immediately  made  overtures  to  Bonaparte 
for  a  separate  peace,  and  a  beginning  was  soon 
made  to  that  close  un-German  alliance  which  gave 
the  elector  a  kingly  crown,  with  a  vast  accession  of 

*  This  edict  ought  to  have  given  the  irresolute  and  unpatriotic 
Snxons  denrly  to  understand  the  blessings  they  wert*  tn  expect  from 
French  domination.  It  appears  to  have  been  imblished  on  tlie  very 
day  that  Uavoust  entered  Iieipnic.  Se\'en  yearn  after  this  there  wan  a 
memorable  anniversary,  for  it  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  1H13,  that 
the  Saiurn  army  turueti  against  him  in  the  field,  and  that  Iknaporte 
lost  the  great  battle  iif  Leipsic. 

The  edict,  after  statin]^  that  the  city  of  Leinsie  was  known  through- 
oat  Europe  as  the  principal  deput  of  EukIImi  merchandise,  and  that 
in  consequence  Leipsic  was  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  Prance,  ordered, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king — I.  That  within  four*and*twenty 
hours  every  banker,  merchant,  or  manufacturer  having  in  his  posses* 
siun  any  funds,  the  produce  of  English  manufkctures.  whether  they 
b«long«d  to  a  Britisli  subject,  or  the  foreign  consignee,  should  declare 
tlieir  amount  in  a  register  appointed  for  that  purpose.— 2.  Tliat,  as 
•uon  a«  these  returns  should  be  received,  domiciliary  visits  should  be 
made  to  all.  whether  they  had  declared  or  not.  in  order  tu  compare  the 
register  with  the  stock  in  hand,  to  ascertain  its  exactness,  and  punish 
by  military  execution  any  attempt  at  fraud  or  concealment. 


territory,  chiefly  torn  from  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  which  bound  Saxony  to  Bonaparte  for  seven 
long  eventful  years.  As  Bonaparte  traversed  the 
field  of  Rosbach,  where  the  Prussians  under  Frede- 
rick the  Great  had  annihilated  a  French  army, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  knock  down  a  small 
column  which  commemorated  that  event.  It  was 
on  the  25th  of  October  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  entered  Berlin,  and  that  the  new  con- 
queror took  possession  of  the  palace  of  tlie  great 
Frederick.  He  named  Clarke  Duke  de  Feltri,  one 
of  the  most  pitiless  and  most  rapacious  of  all  his 
generals,  military  governor  of  the  capital  and  neigh- 
bouring provinces ;  he  took  into  his  pay  the  editor 
of  the  '  Berlin  Gazette,'  who  spoke  of  the  Emperor 
King  Napoleon  as  the  proper  successor  to  Frederick 
the  Great ;  his  spies  and  police  indicated  to  him 
all  such  families  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  as 
were  his  determined  enemies,  and  these  families  he 
proscribed.  All  private  letters  were  intercepted 
and  opened.  In  one  of  these  letters  the  Prince  of 
Hatzfeld,  who  had  been  among  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  communicated  to  the  king,  his  friend 
and  master,  some  information  respecting  the  strength 
and  jwsition  of  the  French  army.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery, Bonaparte  ordered  Davoust  to  form  a  mili- 
tary commission,  in  order  to  judge  the  prince,  **  as 
convicted  of  treachery  and  espionage,"  and  to  see 
sentence  ''  pronounced  and  executed  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.'*  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld 
had  been  acquainted  with  Duroc,  during  that  gene- 
ral's several  embassies  to  Berlin,  and  Duroc,  Rapp, 
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and  one  or  two  others,  implored  the  conqueror  not 
to  commit  this  useless  and  dangerous  crime.  The 
often  repeated  story  of  the  princess  on  her  knees 
before  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  his  throw- 
ing the  intercepted  letter  into  the  fire,  thus  destroy- 
ing what  he  called  the  only  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prince,  her  husband,  appears  to  be  utterly 
fabulous,  and  to  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  effect.  The  letter  was  not  destroyed,  or, 
if  it  was  destroyed,  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  first,  for  a 
copy  of  that  letter  exists,  and,  if  it  is  proof  of  any- 
thmg,  it  proves  that  the  prince  had  done  nothing  but 
his  duty,  and  that  to  put  him  to  death  for  what  he 
had  done  would  have  been  a  crime  of  as  deep  a  dye 
as  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  or  the  cold- 
blooded atrocious  assassination  of  Palm^  the  book- 
seller.*   With  this  last  foul  crime  Gerinauy  and 

*  Thic  ic  one  of  the  darkest  stories  in  tbe  Ufe  of  Bonaparte.  John 
Philip  Palm  wus  a  bookaeUer,  residin)^  at  Nuremberg,  formerly  an  im- 
perial city,  ami  now  under  tha  immediate  protection  of  Prussia.  In  the 
month  of  August  of  the  present  year  (1806),  Palm  vas  st'ized  in  Nurem- 
bargt  by  French  gendarmes,  -was  torn  fh>m  his  wife  and  children,  wus 
hurried  away  tu  Braunau.  tried  by  a  military  commission  or  court- 
martial,  composed  of  seven  French  ooloneU,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
French  emperor,  condemned  to  death,  and  forthwith  executed  on  the 
86th  dny  of  August.  The  poor  bookseller's  sole  ofTenoe  consisted  in 
having  vended  a  pamphlet  containing  some  severe  butjnstremarlis  on 
the  enthroned  Corsicnn  and  his  policy.  If  he  had  been  a  Frendi  subject, 
a  trial  by  such  a  court,  and  sucit  a  punisliment.  would  have  been  mon- 
slrons  t  but,  as  he  was  no  subject  of  France,  Bonaparte  had  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  right  to  seise  and  try  him.  Nearly  every  possible  illegality 
and  iniquity  was  concentrated  in  the  deed.  In  Braunau,  where  the 
bookseller  was  tried  and  shot,  the  laws  that  obtained  were  the  laws  of 
Anatria,  for  tlie  town  was  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  tlie  Emperor 
Francis,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  Bonaparte  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  restore  it.  He  ha4l  not  mstored  it ;  he  bad  kept 
m  it  a  sirong  French  garrison  i  but  he  pretended  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  occnpsition  rendered  necessar\'  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Russians  in  a  very  different  port  of  the  world,  and  over  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  ci>uld  exercise  no  control.  With  the  usual  darin»;  contempt 
for  facts  and  evidence,  some  of  Bonaparte's  apologists  have  attempted 
to  exculpate  bim  from  this  foul  murder,  and  to  throw  the  guilt  or  it 
upon  some  of  his  over- zealous  officers,  "rhu  is  the  unvarying  procUcc 
of  the  apologiiits ;  but  it  will  not  do.  The  seizure  and  murder  of  the 
poor  German  bookseller  proceeded  from  Bonaparte's  deadly  spite 
against  all  strictures  on  his  character  and  government,  and  from  his 
desire  to  strike  terror^/itr»  smt,— and  thus  silenoi!  the  continental 
press  wherever  he  could  roach  it.  or  wherever  men  trembled  at  his 
name,  not  knotving  how  far  his  power  might  reach,  or  how  soon  his 
sword  might  glitter  over  their  own  heads.  The  military  trihunal 
which  sentenced  Palm  had  been  appointed  by  the  direct  order  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  it  was  in  conformity  witti  Uiat  express  order  that  Palm 
was  pitilessly  executed  tliree  hours  after  receiving  sentence.  Tliough 
the  only  one  executed.  Palm  was  not  the  only  German  bookseller  that 
wna  seised,  and  tried  and  condemned,  by  thnt  unlawful  and  atrocious 
tribunal  at  Braunau.  The  seven  colonels  of  regiments,  who  luid  bcon 
named  by  Marshal  Berthier,  noui  Alexandre,  Prince  of  Neu/chatei, 
condemned  Ave  otlier  liooksellers  and  publishers ;  and  the  monstrous 
judgments  passed  upon  these  men  were  oommiited  into  gaUey  slavery. 
or  a  hard  imprisuument  in  chains  in  different  fortresses. 

Bonaparte  himself  did  not  at  the  time  atfect  to  deay  that  these 
iniquities  proceeded  Arom  his  orders.  Immediatelv  after  the  execution 
ofPalm,  there  appeared  in  a  pper  published  at\lunich,  the  capital 
of  his  vassal  and  itlava  the  King  of  Bavaria,  an  article,  stating  tluLt, 
by  order  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  there  hod  been  esta- 
biished,  on  the  85th  or  August,  at  Braunau,  *'  a  French  military  eom- 
mission,  to  judge  the  authors  and  distributors  of  seditious  iiliels.  which 
tend  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
to  excite  them  to  insurrection  against  the  Frvnch  troops,  and  prlnci* 
pally  to  provoke  those  troops  themselves  to  disobedience  and  a  forget- 
fulness  of  their  duty  towards  their  legitimate  sovereign  ;"->  that 
several  individuals  had  hwn  arrested,  oonvieted,  and  coudomnod  tu 
'  death;— that,  olthough  six  individuals  had  Imwu  condemned  to 
death,  conformably  with  the  general  laws  of  war.  nnd  the  military 
code  of  the  Freuch  empire,  one  only  had  been  executed ;  and  this  was 
the  bookseller  Palm  of  Nuremberg,  '*  who  for  a  long  time  past  was 
known  to  have  distributed  writings  which  had  for  thrir  object  to  raise 
the  people  against  their  tovertifos  and  against  the  French,'*  It  is 
•aid  that  the  capital  offence  of  thf  German  bookselleis  was  their 
printing  and  distributing  a  spirited  pamphlet  written  ,by  the  cele- 
brated Gentz,  whose  pen  eventually  did  more  evil  to  Bonaparte  than 
many  armies  had  done  him.  To  impress  the  desired  terror  Bonaparte 
ordered  60,000  copies  of  the  sentence  of  liis  military  tribunal  at  Brau- 
nau to  be  printed  and  circulated  all  over  the  continent.  Some  patriots 
at  Berlin  subacribed  for  the  pubUcaiion  and  distribution  of  60.000 
copies  of  a  touching  letter  which  Palm  wrote  to  his  wire  and  children 
just  before  his  execution.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  his  family 
in  England*  in  Russia,  and  in  many  porta  of  Germany.  In  1 8 13.  when 


all  Europe  were  beginning  to  ring.  Palm  had  been 
murdereid  on  the  26th  of  August.  It  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  accumulate  guilt  of  this  kind 
m  Germany ;  and  it  was  Bonaparte's  present  ob- 
ject to  dupe  the  divided  rulers  of  that  country,  to 
conciliate  the  populations,  and  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  banner  or  to  join  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  who  was 
actually  seized  by  Davoust,  escaped  summary  trial 
and  execution,  through  these  interested  calculations 
and  the  strong  representations  of  Duroc  and  Rapp. 
But,  if  the  other  story  were  true,  it  would  not  entitle 
Bonaparte  to  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  him  by  some  inconsiderate  writers.  We  do 
not  call  that  man  merciful  who  does  not  commit 
murder  because  he  has  the  power  to  do  it,  and  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  deed  in  his  own  bosom. 
For  there  to  have  been  mercy  and  magnanimity  on 
one  side,  there  ought  to  have  been  guilt  on  the 
other,  and  the  guilt  ought  to  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  justify  the  terrible  application  of 
military  law. 

Still  keeping  uppermost  in  his  mind  his  war 
against  English  commerce,  Bonaparte  dispatched 
Marshal  Mortier  to  occupy  tlie  free  trading  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  seize  all  British  goods  and  property 
there.  Berlin  became  a  sort  of  lay  Vatican,  whence 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
at  our  broad-cloth  and  calicos.  The  well  known 
Berlin  Decree  was  issued  on  the  2l8t  of  November. 
It  was  simple  and  concise  enough  : — ^The  British 
islands  were  to  be  considered  as  m  a  state  of  block- 
ade by  all  the  continent.  All  correspondence  or 
trade  with  England  was  forbidden  under  the  se- 
verest penalties.  All  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture or  produce  of  the  British  colonies  were  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  Propeity  of  every  kind 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found, 
was  declared  lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from 
England  were  to  be  detained  and  opened  at  the 
post-offices.  The  last  of  these  ordinances  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention,  for  all  sorts  of  letters 
had  long  been  detained  and  opened  everywhere. 
But  Germany  and  a  great  part  of  the  continent 
were  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  these  severe 
penalties  against  trade  being  enforced  everywhere 
by  French  troops. 

Before  quitting  Berlin,  Bonaparte  visited  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam.  Those 
who  wish  to  read  the  picturesque  and  sentimental 
accounts  of  this  visit  may  find  them  in  the  Bona- 
partist  memoir-writers :  the  visit  ended  by  his 
seizing  the  scarf  and  sword  of  the  great  soldier, 
which  were  laid  like  sacred  relics  upon  his  tomb, 
but  which  were  now  packed  off  for  Paris,  to  wait 
the  day  when  BlUcher  should  recover  them,  force 
the  French  to  regorge  their  spoil,  and  threaten,  not 
only  the  column  of  victory  and  the  bridge  of  Jena, 
but  one  half  of  the  city  of  Paris  with  destruction. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ruin  of  the  Prussian  army 

the  German  people  ro  se  against  ttie  logkms  of  the  oonqueror»iome  of 
their  regimenU  carri  ed  on  their  bannen  the  bloody  figure  of  poor 
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had  been  nearly  completed.  Unable  to  subsist  his 
50,000  men  at  Magdeburg,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  retreated  to  the  river  Oder.  He  intended  to 
throw  himself  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Spandau ; 
but,  before  he  could  reach  that  place,  the  governor 
had  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  These 
Prussian  governors  of  fortresses  surreudered  nearly 
everywhere  without  firing  a  shot  The  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  now  endeavoured  to  reach  the  fortress 
of  Stettin ;  but  he  was  met  by  Murat  in  a  narrow 
defile,  was  beaten,  and  compelled  to  choose  a  new 
route,  where  Marshal  Lannes  hung  upon  his  flank, 
while  Murat  pressed  upon  his  rear.  After  some 
smart  fighting,  Hohenlohe  was  completely  sur- 
rounded near  Prenzlow  by  Murat  and  Lannes,  and, 
being  without  nrovision,  forage,  or  ammunition,  he 
surrendered  with  nearly  20,000  men.  Bliicher, 
who  commanded  Hohenlohe's  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing only  of  10,000  men,  was  at  some  short  dis- 
tance when  this  fresh  disaster  occurred.  Bliicher 
was  a  soldier  of  the  right  stamp :  instead  of  capi- 
tulating, he  made  a  gallant  dash  and  effected  his 
escape.  Keeping  his  little  corps  unbroken,  and 
subsisting  them  as  best  he  could,  he  traversed  the 
country  for  some  time,  sustaining  several  attacks 
from  far  superior  forces,  and  severely  chastising, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  overweening  pre- 
sumption of  the  French.  At  last,  when  hemmed 
in  at  once  by  Soult,  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Berna- 
dotte,  he  threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lubeck, 
which  had  no  other  defences  than  an  old  wall  and 
a  wet  ditch.  To  repeated  summonses  made  to  him 
he  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  habit  of  capitulating, 
and  would  never  surrender.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  November,  the  corps  of  Bernadotte, 


Soult,  and  Murat  forced  their  way  into  the  town 
by  different  gates,  and  then  followed  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  most  bloody  of  street-fights. 
Blucher  charged  along  the  streets  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry ;  he  defended  street  after  street,  church 
after  church,  house  after  house ;  he  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible loss  on  his  assailants ;  he  prolonged  the  com- 
bat till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  then,  with 
5000  men,  he  cut  his  way  out  of  the  town,  and 
retreated  to  the-  Danish  frontier,  which  was  close 
at  hand.  The  rest  of  his  forces  perished  in  that 
terrible  street-fightins,  or  were  wounded  and  made 
prisoners,  or  butchered  by  [the  French,  who  con- 
tinued, not  only  during  that  night,  but  during  the 
two  following  days,  to  commit  all  those  atrocities 
which  but  too  commonly  accompany  the  capture  of 
a  town  by  storrn.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  known 
French  inclinations  of  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen, 
prevented  Blucher  from  violating  the  Danish  ter- 
ritory, or  attempting  to  escape  by  crossing  the 
frontier.  Pressed  and  squeezed  upon  that  line  by 
Murat's  host,  driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  cid-de-sac, 
and  seeing  there  was  no  help  or  hope  for  him  any- 
where, he,  at  last,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  (we 
suspect)  with  curses  on  his  lips,  listened  to  terms, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  laid  down  his  glorious 
arms.  He  was  sent  to  Hamburg  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  under  the  surveiliance  of  Bourrienne,  now 
Bonaparte's  minister  at  that  city.  The  veteran, 
however,  did  not  lose  heart  or  hope ;  he  was  cheer- 
ful under  his  misfortunes,  looking  confidently  for- 
ward to  better  times,  and  to  the  day  when  the 
honour  of  Prussian  arms  should  be  redeemed. 
He  often  said  to  Bourrienne — "  I  place  great  re- 
liance on  the  public  spirit  of  Germany :  on  the 
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enthusiasm  which  prevails  in  our  universities.  The 
chances  of  war  are  constantly  changing ;  and  even 
defeats  contribute  to  nourish  sentiments  of  honour 
and  nationality.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that, 
when  once  a  whole  nation  is  determined  to  shake 
off  a  humiliating  yoke,  it  will  succeed.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  end  by  having  a  Icmd- 
wehr  very  different  from  any  militia  to  which  the 
subdued  spirit  of  the  French  people  will  be  able 
to  give  birth.  England  will  always  lend  us  the 
support  of  her  navy  and  her  subsidies,  and  we  will 
renew  alliances  with  Russia  and  Austria.  I  can 
pledge  myself  to  the  truth  of  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
certain  knowledge,  namely,  that  none  of  the  allied 
powers  engaged  in  the  present  war  entertain  views 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  All  they  unani- 
mously desire  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
aggrandizement  which  your  emperor  has  adopted, 
and  jvhich  he  acts  upon  with  such  alarming  rapidity. 
....  I  rely  confidently  on  the  future,  because  I  fore- 
see that  fortune  will  not  always  favour  your  emperor. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  time  will  come  when 
all  Europe,  humbled  by  his  exactions,  and  im- 
patient of  his  depredations,  will  rise  up  against 
him.  The  more  he  enslaves  nations,  the  more  ter- 
rible will  be  the  re-action  when  they  break  their 
chains.*** 

Except  Blncher  and  Lestocq,  who  kept  some 
regiments  together,  and  fought  bravely  with  them, 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  generals,  after  the  day 
of  the  double  battle,  seems  to  have  been  about 
equally  void  of  spirit  and  of  ability.  The  way  in 
which  some  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered  ex- 
poses some  of  them  to  very  dark  suspicions.  Span- 
dau,  Stettin,  Kuslrin,  Hameln,  Nieuburg,  Magde- 
burg, all  surrendered  without  attempting  the  least 
resistance.  Some  were  badly  provided,  but  some 
had  abundance  of  stores  and  provisions  :  in  one  or 
two  of  them  the  number  of  troops  that  surrendered, 
on  the  first  summons,  was  greater  than  the  French 
force  that  summoned  them,  and  when  the  con- 
querors entered  these  fortresses  they  found  enor- 
mous quantities  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
immense  magazines  of  all  sorts.  It  is  true  that 
the  grand  army  of  the  emperor  was  reinforced  by 
a  Dutch  and  Belgian  army,  brought  up  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Prussia  by  Louis  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Holland ;  but  not  even  this  arrival  oueht 
to  have  convinced  the  Prussian  commanders  tliat 
the  power  of  their  enemy  was  measureless  and 
irresistible.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  right— it  was 
this  craven,  superstitious  belief  that  Bonaparte's 
armies  were  not  to  be  withstood,  which  laid  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  French.  There  was, 
however,  in  Prussia  another  source  of  weakness : 
that  kingdom,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  made 
up  of  shreds  and  patches,  of  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories gained  by  the  sword,  and  gained  at  too 
recent  a  date  to  have  afforded  time  for  the  growth 
of  any  amalgamation,  or  cohesion,  or  unity  of  na- 
tional spirit.  The  common  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions they  endured  between  the  years  1806  and 
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1813  created  a  community  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
and  the  one  steady,  uniform,  strong,  and,  in  many 
respects,  wise  system  of  government  which  has 
obtained  since  the' battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with 
one  national  uniform  system  of  education,  may  have 
produced  a  cohesion  and  a  universal  nationality  in 
these  dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  (with 
the  exception  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  wliich 
very  lately  were  notoriously  disaffected) ;  but  there 
was  little  or  nothing  of  the  sort  at  the  disastrous 
period  now  under  consideration.  In  what  was  old 
Prussia,  or  the  original  hereditary  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  there  was 
nationality  and  enthusiasm  enough ;  but  in  Silesia, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  in  the  other  territories  which 
had  been  forcibly  torn  from  the  House  of  Austria, 
or  from  other  neighbours,  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion appears  to  have  been  indifferent,  if  not  half- 
hostile.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Prussia  would  not 
have  been  annihilated,  as  she  was,  in  one  short 
campaign,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Frederick's 
whole  life  would  not  thus  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  for  refuge  iilto  the 
fortress  of  KOnigsberg,  on  the  Pregel.  Out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  army  General  Lestocq  was  enabled  to 
assemble  there  a  few  thousand  men  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  .  But  the  main  reliance  of 
Frederick- William  was  on  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  was  now  in  Poland  and  advancing  towards 
the  Vistula.  In  Poland,  the  Russian  emperor  wss 
standing  on  unfriendly  ground,  for  the  seizure  and 
partitions  of  that  unhappy  country  had  excited,  if 
not  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  majority  of 
the  nobility  and  upper  classes,  to  direct  hostility  or 
mortal  hatred  against  the  three  partitioning  powers ; 
the  feeling,  for  evident  reasons,  being  more  vehement 
against  Russia  than  against  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Bonaparte,  who  had  long  had  a  great  number  of 
Poles  in  his  army — fugitives  from  the  army  of  in- 
dependence of  kosciuszko,  or  men  otherwise  vic- 
tims of  the  last  unfortunate  Polish  war — ^had  often 
entertained  them  with  prospects  and  hopes  of  re- 
establishing Poland  as  an  indepenoent  nation,  and 
of  restoring  them,  and  their  brothers  in  exile  and 
poverty,  to  their  native  country,  their  confiscated 
property,  and  their  lost  places  and  honours.  With 
these  delusive  visions  he  had  completely  dazzled 
many  of  these  Poles,  and  had  created  in  them  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person  and  his  for- 
tunes. A  good  many  of  them  had  perished  in  his 
service,  in  the  act  of  aiding  to  forge  for  other  na- 
tions the  same  chains  and  Otters  which  bound  and 
galled  their  own  country ;  but  many  remained  in 
his  army  and  about  his  person,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
fortune  of  war  brought  them  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Poland,  these  men  opened  a  coi^ 
respondence  with  such  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions as  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia, 
or  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  forward  the  advance  be- 
yond the  Vistula  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
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to-be-liberator  and  restorer  of  Poland.  Some  of  these 
Poles,  or  some  other  agents  of  the  French,  even  pene- 
trated in  person  into  both  Russian  and  Prussian 
Pbland,   spreading  reports  that  the  bravest  and 
bonestest  of  Polish  patriots  was  coming  to  raise  the 
standard  of  national  independence— that  Kosciuszko 
was  actually  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor 
and  king.     This  ^as  utterly  fioilse ;  but  a  part  of  it 
might  have  been  true  if  the  Polish  patriot  had  been 
an  unprincipled  adventurer,  or  had  been  less  awake 
to  the  juggling  of  Bonaparte.     Kosciuszko,  then 
living  in  an  honourable  and  honoured  poverty,  at 
at  old  ch&teau,  near  Fontainebleau,  had  indeed 
been  invited  to  the  French  head-quarters,  and  had 
been  tempted  with  the  most  brilliant  offers;  for 
Napoleon  well  knew  the  confidence  which  his  pre- 
sence would  inspire,  and  the  love  and  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  best  of  his 
countrymen.   But  Kosciuszko,  who  had  constantly 
declined  entering  his  service,  as  Dombrowski  and 
80  many  other  distinguished  Polish  officers  had 
done,  saw  clearly  through  Bonaparte's  selfish  de* 
signs,  was  proof  to  every  temptation,  and  would 
not  quit  his  retirement.  As  he  was  living  in  France 
an  excuse  was  needful :  he  stated  that  the  effects  of 
his  numerous  wounds,  and  his  general  bad  health, 
prevented  him  from  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of  war. 
But  to  his  confidential  friends  the  single-minded 
patriot  said,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  French,  who  were  enslaving  all  nations : 
tbat  Bonaparte  was  a  conqueror  devoured  by  ambi- 
tion, and  a  thorough  despot,  whose  character  and 
conduct  precluded  confidence;   and  that  all  the 
conqueror  now  wanted  was  to  make  the  Poles  serve 
his  present  projects.    The  French,  he  said,  had 
often  talked  and  written  a  great  deal  about  the 
wrongs  of  Poland,  but  had  never  done  any  thing 
to  redress  or  relieve  them :  they  had  been  careless 
and  indifferent  at  a  moment  when  they  might  have 
prevented  the  last  fatal  partition;  and  when  he 
himself  was  in  the  field  in  1794,  fighting  against 
fearful  odds,  what  had  the  French  done  but  leave 
him  to  his  fate  ?     As  he  would  not  go  to  the  Vis- 
tula, be  was  requested  to  put  his  name  at  Paris  to 
a  manifesto,  and  to  an  exciting  proclamation  to  his 
countrymen.    This  he  nobly  refused  to  do,  saying 
he  would  not  be  an  instrument  in  deceiving  the 
Poles  with  hopes  in  which  he  did  not  himself  par- 
take.    In  spite  of  this  refusal  Bonaparte  ordered 
the  exciting   proclamation,   giving   assurances  of 
liberty  and   independence   to  the   Poles,  to   be 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  with   the   high   sanc- 
tion of  Kosciuszko's  name  and  signature  attached 
to   the  spurious  document.      And  now — on  the 
Ist  of  November — as  he  was  preparing  to  pour 
his  Grand  Army  into  Poland,  he  made  General 
Dombrowski  issue  that  proclamation,  and  other 
addresses,  wherein   the  Polish  nation    was  told 
tbat  Kosciuszko  was  speedily   coming  to  fight 
with  them  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  un- 
der the  shield  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.    Few  knew  the  secret,  and  very  few 
of  the  Poles  had  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
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Kosciuszko,  or  a  fragment  of  his  capability  for 
the  inductive  process  which  had  convinced  him  of 
Bonaparte's  intentions :  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  electrified  by  the  addresses,  and  in  a  tumult 
of  joy  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victorious  French 
columns.     All  Prussian  Poland  was  in  a  blaze ; 
the  Russians,  who  had  advanced  into  those  pro- 
vinces with  the  design  of  crossing  the  Vistula  and 
succouring  the  King  of  Prussia,  found  a  Inew 
enemy  upon  their  hands,  a  furious  insurrection 
gathering  all  round  them ;  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  Poland  enthusiastic  volunteers,  men  who  had 
fought  under  Kosciuszko,  or  who  were  inspired 
by  the  recollections  of  his  exploits,  rushed  to  join 
General  Dombrowski,  who  as  early  as  the  16th  of 
November  had  formed  at  Posen  four  good  Polish 
regiments.*    This  miscalculating,  blind  national 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  when  Bonaparte, 
after  levying  enormous  contributions  at  Berlin, 
advanced   and  established  his    head-quarters  at 
Posen.     He  received  deputations  and  numerous 
addresses  from  the  credulous  patriots,  all  entreat- 
ing him  to  restore  their  country  to  its  ancient  in- 
dependence.    In  his  replies  the  conqueror  adopted 
that  mysterious  oracular  style  which  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  which  had  often' been  made  to  pass  for 
supernatural  intelligence,  or  for  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny.    Taking  especial  care  to  bind  himself  by  no 
formal  promise  or  engagement,  he  let  drop  adSec- 
tionate  interjections,  and  short  pointed  sentences, 
which  his  policy  might  afterwards  interpret  in  one 
sense  when  the  Polish  patriots  had  interpreted 
them   in   another.     One  of  his  bulletins,  dated 
from  head-quarters  at  Posen  the  1st  of  December, 
and  published  in  the  Moniteur  on  the  12th  of  that 
month,  was  calculated  to  cool  somewhat  the  rash 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poles,  as  it  exposed  their  wishes 
to  drive  equally  from  their  territories  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  without  manifesting  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  with- 
out committing  him  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the 
future.t    This  bulletin  was  explained  by  different 
men  in  very  different  ways  :  some  looked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  without  any  signification  at  all ;  others 
saw  in  it  a  diplomatic  style  employed  to  veil  from 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  the  real  projects  of  Napo- 
leon in  Poland,  and  pretended  that  the  Poles  ought 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  patiently  wait  the  de- 
TwuemerU  of  the  present  war ;  but  the  friends  of 

*  Ogiaaky. 

t  Thii  bulletin  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Boaaparta^shalf  oncnlar. 
half  Oasianie  style.  It  said,  amoog  other  vapoury  things,  '*  'fhe  love 
of  country,  that  national  sentiment,  has  not  only  been  preserved  in 
the  heart  of  Ute  Polish  people,  but  it  has  been  strengthened  by  mis> 
fortune:  their  first  passion,  their  strongest  desire  is  tu  become  again 
a  nation.  The  richest  amungst  them  quit  their  chateaux  to  come  and 
demand  with  loud  cries  tlie  ra*establiihment  of  ihe  kingdom,  and  to 
olTtfr  tlieir  sons,  their  fortunes,  their  influence.  This  spectacle  is  truly 
touching.  Already  have  they  everywhere  resumed  their  ancient  coa- 
tome.  their  ancient  customs.  Will  the  throne  of  Poland  be  re-esta- 
blished ?  WiU  thia  great  nation  recover  iU  existence  and  its  inde- 
pendence ?  From  the  bottom  of  ihe  grave  will  it  rise  again  to  a  new 
life?  God  akme,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  combinations  of  all 
evanto.  is  the  arbiter  of  this  grand  political  problem ;  but  oertainfy  there 
never  teat  a»  ctwat  more  memorable  tmd  mure  wrthy  of  imtereet.*' 

Thus  the  passage  in  the  bulletin  concluded  with  an  absolute  mm 
S0IU.  We  can  have  little  respect  for  the  Intellect  of  Polish  patrioU 
Mho  could  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  or  mystified  by  such  con* 
temptibto  Tagariea.  ^ 
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liberty  asked  whether  they  could  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  republic  of  Poland  from  a  man 
who  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  his  own  country ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Poles  feared  that  Bonaparte 
had  considered  all  this  Polish  enthusiasm  merely 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  men  and  subsidies  for  the 
execution  of  his  own  ambitious  projects  *  But 
wisdom  and  prudence  were,  and  ever  had  been, 
rare  qualities  in  Poland :  if  a  few  considerate  men 
hung  back  until  the  conqueror  and  arbiter  of 
Europe  should  declare  himself  more  openly,  the 
▼ast  majority,  naturally  fond  of  war  and  adventure, 
rushed  to  the  French  standards,  or  began  to  act  as 
irregular  partisan  corps  against  the  Russians, 
whose  communications  were  everywhere  menaced. 
Beningsen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Warsaw;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  evacuating  that  capital  Bonaparte  entered 
Warsaw  in  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Poles ;  and  there,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, while  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army  suc- 
cessively crossed  the  Vistula,  he  signed  his  separate 
and  most  advantageous  peace  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  That  elector,  like  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  was  transformed  into  a  king, 
and  his  army,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  was  joined  to  the  army  of 
the  oppressor  and  marched  against  the  Russians. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  frightful 
state  of  the  roads  in  Poland — always  bad,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  almost  impassable — ^the 
sleet  and  the  snow,  the  ice  and  the  cutting  winds, 
did  not  induce  Bonaparte  to  forego  his  common 
practice  of  dispensing  with  winter  quarters.  He 
knew  that  the  Russians,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  forces  in  Poland,  were  much  worse  pro- 
vided than  bis  own  army  ;  that  the  French  would 
find  hospitality,  lodging,  and  provisions  where 
their  enemies  would  find  nothing  but  popular 
hatred  and  vengeance;  and  it  behoved  him  to 
strike  a  blow  while  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  were  at  their  highest 
point,  and  to  break  and  scatter  the  army  in 
front  of  him  before  Beningsen  should  be  joined 
by  other  divisions  ^m  Russia  or  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  by  other  fragments  of 
Xht  King  of  Prussia's  army,  which  were  attempt* 
ing  to  concentrate  behind  the  Vistula. 

The  Russians  retired  due  north  in  the  direction 
of  the  Niemen,  as  if  intending  to  cross  that  river 
and  draw  their  enemy  into  the  wide  country  be- 
yond it.  But  this  wise  design,  which  was  really 
entertained,  was  abandoned,  and  Beningsen  halted 
at  Pultusk,  on  the  little  river  Narew,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Warsaw. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  with  the  river  on 
one  side,  a  wood  on  the  other,  and  an  open  plain 
in  front  After  some  skirmishes  and  afiairs  of  out* 
posts,  a  bloodv  battle  was  fought  on  the  26th  of 
December.     The  Russians  were  altaciced  in  iheir 


good  position  by  the  divisions  of  Lannes  and 
Davoust,  and  by  the  French  guards,  the  SlUe  of 
Bonaparte's  army.    They  gallantly  repelled  se- 
veral attacks  made  on  their  centre  ana  on  their 
left    The  French  then,  advancing  in  condenied 
masses,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Russian  right, 
commanded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  stationed  in 
the  wood.    This  attack  was  attended  by  partial 
success,  for,  yielding  to  an  accumulated  and  su* 
perior  weight  of  fire,  Barclay  de  Tolly  fell  back  on 
his  reserves,  and  left  Uie  French  to  take  possession 
of  the  wood  and  of  a  few  of  his  guns.    But  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly's  retreat  was  effected  with  admirable 
order,  and  Beningsen  had  the  good  generalship 
to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French :   he  ordered  Barclay  to 
continue  his  retreat ;  and  by  thus  throwing  back 
his  right  wing  he  enticed  the  French  to  pursue 
their  success,  until  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  had 
covered  the  manoeuvre,  suddenly  withdrawing,  left 
unmasked  120  guns  which  began  to  play  on  the 
French  advancing  columns  with  tremendous  effect. 
When  the  artillery  had  strewed  the  ground  with 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Russian  infantry  advanced 
at  a  steady  pace,  pushed  the  enemy  before  them  st 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the  woud 
and  all  the  ground  which  Barclay  de  Tolly  had 
lost.     At   this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
northern   clime,  the  days   were  very  short:  the 
approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
terrible  combats  in  which  the  French  had  ever 
found  themselves  engaged,  and  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  lost  nearly  8000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.     Among  the  wounded   were   Marshal 
Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  and  five  other  French 
generals.      The   Russian   loss  was  estimated  at 
5000.     In  the  darkness  of  night  the  French  began 
their  retreat  to  the  Vistula;  and  they  moved  off  ao 
rapidly  that  .on  the  next  morning  the  Cossacks 
could  not  discover  a  rear-guard  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Bonaparte  went  into   Warsaw 
with  his  guards,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  Praga,  which  is  but 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  villages  round 
about.     He  had  announced  by  bulletins  that  the 
war  would  be  at  an  end  before  New- Year'a-Day ; 
but  now  he  found  himself  condemned  to  inactivi^, 
and   even   to  winter  quarters.      He  waited  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  organisation  of 
his  Polish  recruits.     The  Russian  army  was  again 
in  want  of  almost  everything  except  guns,  musicets, 
bayonets,  ammunition,   Cossack  spears,  courage, 
loyalty,  and  resolution :  it  was  as  poor  and  as  un- 
provided as  it  had  been  in  Moravia  the  winter 
before,  and  the  treasury  of  the  czar  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  supply  the  deficiencies.    The  trade,  the 
produce,  the  specie  of  Poland,  were  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  swarming  Jews  settled  in  the 
country,  who  had  no  nationality,  who  cared  not  a 
rush  for  Polish  independence,  and  who  now,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  furnished  supplies  and  sold 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.     Even  more 
than  in  Germany  the  services  which  the  Jews  could 
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render  were  important  and  necessary,  for,  besides 
having  so  extensive  a  command  over  the  resources 
of  the  country,  they  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
most  accurate  information  of  everything  that  passed 
in  it  and  beyond  its  frontiers.  The  resolute  way  in 
which  the  young  czar  had  torn  to  pieces  d'Oubril's 
treaty,  and  had  adhered  to  the  coalition,  the  firm 
stand  which  his  armies  had  made,  and  were  actu- 
ally making,  demanded  whatsoever  succour  and 
assistance  England,  his  ally,  and  the  real  head  of 
the  coalition,  could  afford  to  give ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war,  which  had  already  drawn  Bona- 
parte so  far  from  France,  must  cost  the  French 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  might  be  expected  to  ter- 
minate in  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  the  conqueror,  if  not  in  the  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  in  the  vast 
plains  of  New  Russia  beyond  the  Niemen.  The 
lengthened  struggle  would  at  least  have  impeded 
that  consolidation  of  the  French  system  in  Ger- 
many, which  left  such  enormous  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet,  when 
Alexander  applied  to  the  British  government  for  a 
supply  of  money,  all  that  he  got  was  a  beggarly 
subsidy  of  80,000/.  To  this  untimely  parsimony 
of  ''All  the  Talents"  are  mainly  attributable  the 
lamentable  reverses  of  the  Russians  early  in  the 
following  spring;  to  this  niggardliness  Europe 
may  almost  be  said  to  owe  seven  years  more 
of  a  destructive  war,  and  England  an  increase 
of  two  or  three  hundreds  of  millions  to  her  na- 
tional debt.  If  Bonaparte  had  pressed  forward 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  as  there  is  every  reason, 
and  very  nearly  positive  evidence,  to  prove  that  he 
would  have  done,  the  crisis  of  Moscow,  and  the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  five  years :  if  he  had  not  gone  for- 
ward, he  would  have  been  considered  as  foiled,  humi- 
liated, beaten;  his  first  grand  retreat  would  have 
destroyed  his  prestige,  Austria  would  have  flown 
again  to  arms,  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany 
would  have  risen  in  his  rear,  and  the  French 
people  would  have  fallen  from  him  now  as  they 
did  in  1813  and  1814.  No  one  knew  these  truths 
so  well  as  himself,  and  hence  his  frequent  decla- 
rations to  his  confidential  servants  that  his  throne 
was  built  upon  victories,  that  a  continuous  series 
of  victories  was  necessary  for  its  support ;  that  he 
must  still  go  onward,  en  avanty  en  avant :  that 
one  retrograde  step,  tin  pas  en  arriere^  might 
ruin  all. 

Nearly  four  months  before  the  battle  of  Pultusk, 
the  brightest  of**  All  the  Talents"  had  been  removed 
from  office  and  from  life.  Soon  after  the  rising 
of  parliament  Fox  grew  worse.  His  disease  was 
dropsy,  which  would  not  yield  to  the  repeated  ope- 
ration of  tapping.  He  removed  from  town  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  beautifiil  villa  at  Chiswick, 
intending  to  make  Chiswick  House  a  resting-place, 
from  which,  if  he  gained  strength  enough,  he  might 
proceed  to  his  own  pleasant  house  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  a  spot  he  dearly  loved.  He  already  thought 
of  a  private  life,  and  of  T^igning  his  office,  which 


he  had  held  little  more  than  half  a  year.  His 
friends  entertained  hopes  that  by  abstaining  from 
business  he  might  be  restored  sufficiently  to  health 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  life  for  some  years.  The  foreign 
dispatches  now  ceased  to  be  laid  before  him.  The 
last  political  news  he  received  officially  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris  by  d'Oubril.  The  very  incompe- 
tent narrator  of  his  last  davs  gives  few  or  no  dates, 
but  it  appears  that  Fox  s  official  responsibility 
really  ceased  before  parliament  rose,  and  that  he  is 
not  answerable  for  any  thing  the  cabinet  did  after 
the  month  of  July.  His  biographer  says,  that 
while  he  was  lying  at  Chiswick  a  new  ministiy  was 
raising  its  head  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  Gren- 
ville  and  Grey  were  the  leaders ;  that  he  does  not 
know  that  Fox's  opinion  was  ever  taken  upon  the 
formation  of  that  ministry  and  its  future  measures, 
but  that  he  is  fully  inclined  to  think  it  was  not ; 
that  as  his  disorder  became  more  confirmed,  and 
little  or  no  hope  existed  of  his  recovery,  the  cabinet 
ceased  to  look  to  him  for  advice;  und  before  a 
second  inroad  of  his  disorder  they  seemed  to  hold 
his  retreat  to  Chiswick  as  a  virtual  resignation  of 
office.  He  adds  that  Lord  Grenville  never  went  to 
Chiswick,  and  Lord  Howick  but  rarely.  The  dying 
orator  and  statesman  was  not,  however,  deserted ; 
his  nephew  Lord  Holland,  his  niece  Miss  Fox,  his 
old  and  constant  friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  hardly 
ever  left  him ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  fre- 
quent calls,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  more  than  once 
f^ectionate  tears  by  his  bed-side.  Other  friends,  of 
less  name,  but  not  less  dear  to  him,  waited  upon  him 
to  the  last;  but  of  the  various-coloured  party-men 
who  composed  the  present  cabinet,  or  of  their  depen- 
dents, but  very  few  appear  ever  to  have  performed 
the  very  short  journey  from  London  to  Chiswick. 
^*  Doubtless,''  says  his  biographer,  "  his  counsels 
might  have  led  to  their  loss  of  office ;  but,  had  it 
been  so,  they  would  have  lost  their  situations  with 
infinitely  greater  credit  with  the  public,  and  satis- 
faction to  themselves."  [We  presume  he  meaps 
with  greater  credit  and  satisfaction  than  attended 
their  expulsion  from  office  in  less  than  seven  months 
after  Fox's  decease.]  A  few  minutes  before  he  died 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Fox  and  said,  "  I  die 
happy."  He  expired  at  Chiswick  House,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  of  September,  as  the  Tower 

Sms  were  firing  for  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
e  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  or  eleven  years 
older  than  Pitt  "  How  speedily,*'  exclaims  Wil- 
berforce,  «  has  he  followed  his  great  rival !"  His 
death  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  death  of 
his  party.  *'  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr. 
Fox's  party,'*  says  Horner,  "  as  extinguished  en- 
tirely with  him ;  his  name  alone  kept  the  fragments 
together,  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago  broken 
to  pieces."  This  fact,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
ately appear ;  the  cabinet  which  Fox  had  aided  in 
forming  retained  possession  of  office,  his  nephew 
and  pupil  Lord  Holland  was  brought  into  it 
^  lord  privy  seal,  and  Fox  was  succeeded  in  the 
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foreign  department  by  his  friend  Lord  Howick, 
who  was  more  identified  with  the  Foxite  policy 
than  almost  any  other  public  man.  The  other 
ministerial  changes  were  simply  these: — Mr.  T. 
Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in 
lieu  of  Lord  Howick;  Tiemey,  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  in  lieu  of  Grenville;  and  Sid- 
mouth,  who  had  held  the  privy  seal,  now  given  to 
Lord  Holland,  became  president  of  the  council,  in 
lieu  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  resigned.  Thus  Lord 
Holland  was  the  only  new  [member  brought  into 
the  cabinet*  On  the  first  construction  of  "  All  the 
Talents  "  ministry  Lord  Minto  had  been  made  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control,  but  he  had  vacated 
that  place  for  the  governor-generalship  of  India, 
upon  which  he  had  probably  fixed  his  heart  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hastings's  impeachment,  and  his 
own  grand  oratorical  display  in  the  charges  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Apparently  to  soothe  the  dis- 
appointment of  Philip  Francis,  he  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

As  parliament  was  not  sitting  there  were  no 
angry  invidious  debates  on  the  merits  of  Fox,  the 
sort  of  funeral  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  the 
wording  of  his  epitaph.  The  ministry  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  give  him  a  public  funeral  in  West- 
minister Abbey.  The  body  was  removed  from 
Chiswick  House  to  a  house  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  Stable  Yard,  Westminster.  Here  it 
remained  three  weeks  until  all  due  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  funeral  under  the  direction 
of  Sheridan,  who  was  neither  the  friend  that  most 
mourned  his  decease,  nor  the  man  best  fitted  to 
manage  such  solemn  ceremonies.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  first 
election  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  all  that  re- 
mained of  Fox  was  carried  to  the  Abbey  in  great 
state,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  grave  of  Pitt. 

The  mixed  cabinet  had  continued  to  complain  of 
the  coldness  or  want  of  confidence  of  the  court. 
Hoping  to  gain  greater  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  new  general  election,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  measure  of  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  had  tat  but  four 
sessions.  This  measure  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  Wilberforce  and  to  many  others — to  all,  in  short, 
who  were  taken  by  surprise  or  who  regretted  the  ex- 
penses of  fresh  elections — and,  although  some  few 
seats  were  gained  by  them,  it  is  thought  that  the 
dissolution  and  re-election  did  '*  All  the  Talents*' 
rather  more  harm  than  good. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  was  opened  not  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, but  by  commission.  The  royal  speech  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  calamitous  war  in  Prussia, 
and  upon  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  respect 
to  that  power.  It  said  that  Prussia  had  found  her- 
self at  length  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolution 
of  openly  resisting  the  unremitting  system  of  ag- 
grandizement and  conquest ;  that  neither  this  de- 
termination nor  the  succeeding  measures  had  been 


previously  concerted  with  his  majesty,  nor  had 
even  any  disposition  been  shown  to  offer  to  our 
government  any  adequate  satisfaction  for  those 
aggressions  of  Prussia  which  had  placed  her  and 
England  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility ;  but  that 
nevertheless  his  majesty  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt 
immediately  such  measures  as  were  best  calculated 
to  unite  their  councils  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  "But,"  continued  the  speech* 
'*  the  rapid  course  of  the  calamities  which  ensued 
opposed  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  execution 
of  this  purpose."  Great  praises  were  lavished  on 
the  good  faith  of  his  majesty's  allies,  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  it  was 
declared  that  our  alliance  with  Russia  afforded  the 
only  remaining  hope  of  safety  for  the  continent 
of  Europe.  This  confession  ought  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  voting  of  a  proper  subsidy ;  a  liberal 
supply  of  money  might  yet  have  reached  Poland 
in  time  to  turn  the  scide  in  favour  of  the  Russians ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  proposed,  and  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  made  fresh  applications  he 
was  met  with  an  absolute  negative.  In  the  de- 
bates on  the  address,  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  Commons,  took  a 
very  active  part,  and  found  abundant  opportunities 
for  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  ever  since 
it  had  been  in  office.  His  lordship  complained 
bitterly  of  the  late  and  unexpected  dissolution  of 
parliament,  saying  that,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  in  1 1 15,  there  had  been  no  instance 
of  a  parliament  being  dissolved  under  six  sessions, 
excepting  the  precedent  of  1184,  which  was  un- 
avoidable. He  'thought  that  the  failure  of  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations  for  a  peace  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  late  dissolution;  but 
that  the  fair  mode  would  have  been  not  to  dissolve 
parliament,  but  to  have  submitted  to  the  existing 
parliament  the  whole  grounds  of  the  negotiations 
at  Paris.  Why  had  the  dissolution  been  so  sudden 
and  so  carefully  concealed  ?  Mr.  Windham,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  his  lordship  could  suspect  of 
falsehood  or  deceit,  had  told  the  electors  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  an  address,  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  there  was  no  intention  of  dissolving  parlia- 
ment A  proclamation  had  even  appeared  fixing 
a  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  old  parliament  fi)r  the 
dispatch  of  business;  and  yet,  not  withstanding 
these  repeated  assurances,  a  dissolutivi  came  on 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  to  the  surprise  anA  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  would  \iot  accoie 
ministers  of  any  intention  to  deceive  thsWuntiy, 
but  the  dissolution  had  certainly  had  tht\  effect  of 
surprising  it.  liord  Hawkesbury  admired  that 
the  terrible  disasters  of  Prussia  had  ariseKventirely 
from  the  narrow  selfish  policy  within  wl|ch  she 
had  encircled  herself.  If  his  Prussian  maj^y,  or 
those  who  advised  him,  had  consulted  histoiy,  they 
would  have  seen  that  those  who  lend  theiTaid  to 
get  others  devoured  are  at  last  devoured  them- 
selves. He  approved  of  the  spirited  proceedings 
which  the  cabinet  had  adopted  towards  PruW  'Q 
consequence  of  her  aggression  in  Hanover  a.li  her 
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hostility  to  the  commerce  of  this  country.  He  also 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  sus- 
pended our  particular  quarrel  when  Prussia  was 
on  the  point  of  heing;  involved  in  a  contest  with 
France*  But  what  he  could  not  approve  of  nor 
account  for  was  the  delay  which  took  place  in  com* 
municating  with  the  court  of  Berlin.  It  was  not 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  hostilities  were 
on  the  eve  of  commencing,  that  ministers  had 
endeavoured  to  open  a  communication  with  Prussia. 
Lord  Morpeth  had  then  been  prevented  from  ful- 
filling his  important  mission,  and  he  had  returned 
home  without  doing  anything.  Three  weeks  after 
iiord  Morpeth's  return  ministers  had  sent  out  a 
military  mission  with  Lord  Hutchinson  at  the 
head  of  it :  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  ex- 
pensive military  mission  would  be  able  to  discover 
the  Prussian  head  quarters,  or  even  a  port  to  land 
in.  Mr.  Canning  in  the  other  House  dwelt  upon 
these  matters  at  greater  length,  and  with  much  more 
eloquence.  The  opening  speech  had  affirmed  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  remained  unimpaired. 
A  new  parliament,  said  Canning,  has  been  sud- 
denly assembled,  and  we  are  now  about  to  review 
the  transactions  of  an  administration  composed  of 
men  who  lay  claim  to  the  reputation  of  great 
talents,  and  who  entered  upon  office  not  ten  months 
ago  with  this  particular  and  distinct  declaration, 
that  all  those  who  preceded  them  in  office  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  '*  clubbed  the 
battalion ;"  that  everything  required  correction  and 
amendment ;  that  nothing  was  in  its  place ;  that 
our  resources  were  exhausted,  our  credit  destroyed, 
our  faith  violated ;  that  we  were  miable  to  maintain 
our  own  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  much 
less  to  assist  others  in  regaining  their  rank.  Yet 
what  had  followed?  At  the  end  of  ten  months 
these  very  gentlemen  are  saying  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  remain  unimpaired — not  thst  they 
have  been  retrieved,  not  that  they  are  re-established, 
but  that  they  remain  unimpaired ;  that  is  to  say 
that  they  have  never  been  impaired.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  satisfactory  that  there  should  be  even 
this  stale  tribute  paid  to  those  who  had  been  for- 
merly loaded  with  so  much  censure ;  but  surely  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man  who 
had  followed  the  footsteps  of  Pitt,  or  who  looked 
upon  the  name  of  that  minister  as  connected  with 
the  safety  and  glory  of  England,  could  pass  this 
part  of  his  majesty's  speech  unnoticed.  Canning 
blamed  the  ministry  for  a  rapid  hostility  and  a  slow 
reconciliation  with  Prussia,  who,  unable  to  resist 
the  power  of  France,  had  encroached  upon  us  in 
Hanover.  He  said  truly  that  Bonaparte  had  made 
a  pretended  transfer  to  Prussia  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  our  king  solely  to  create  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  or  an  animosity  which 
would  prevent  or  delay  any  reconciliation  or  coa- 
lition between  England  and  Prussia.  It  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  overlooked  the  provocation,  or  to 
have  leaped  over  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
French  had  thrown  in  our  way;  and  certainly, 
when  Prussia  was  assailed,  more  prompt  and  more 


energetic  measures  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by 
ministers,  in  order  to  succour  her  and  sustain  her 
in  her  unequal  conflict.  lu  the  opening  speech 
there  had  been  at  least  one  unpardonable  omission 
— not  a  word  had  l)een  said  about  the  batde  of 
Maida.  Canning  said  that  all  notice  of  the  war 
had  seemed  to  have  been  studiously  passed  over 
in  that  speech,  although  some  debts  of  gratitude 
surely  remained  to  be  paid.  To  the  records  of 
parliament  the  future  historian  would  look  for 
his  materials.  It  was  cruel  to  deprive  the  hero 
of  the  honourable  reward  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments ;  it  was  disgraceful  that  government  should 
dislike  to  sprinkle  over  the  gloom  of  despondence 
with  some  of  those  achievements.  It  was  true, 
they  might  say,  that  those  achievements  were  not 
of  their  planning.  But  this  was  not  a  period  when 
party  feelings  should  withhold  a  glorious  incitement 
to  great  actions.  The  gallant  and  able  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Maida,  over  a  French  army  superior  in  numbers. 
Why  had  there  been  no  allusion  made  to  it  ?  Lord 
Howick  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Windham  to  move  very  shortly  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  that  action ;  but  this  in- 
tention ought  not  to  have  excluded  all  allusion  to 
the  subject  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  case,  Canning  coupled  with  the 
batde  of  Maida  the  expedition  under  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  General  Beresford  against  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Upon  this  point 
Lord  Howick  was  enabled  to  meet  him  with  a 
startling  exhibition  of  Popham's  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  His  lordship  declared  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  advised  the  imme- 
diate recall  of  that  expedition;  but  so  also  had 
he  been  one  of  the  cabinet  which  had  yielded 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  folly,  and  had  sent 
out  reinforcements  to  South  America  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  die  countermanded  expedition  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  Buenos  Ayres.  For  the 
appointment  of  General  Whitelocke,  for  the  mad 
expeditious,  and  for  the  disgraceful  reverses  in 
South  America  in  1807,  Howick  and  his  colleagues 
were  also  responsible ;  for  the  appointment  and  the 
expeditions  were  made  under  their  administration. 
Canning  proposed  to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
address  for  the  address  before  the  House ;  but  he 
did  not  press  the  matter  to  a  division ;  and  the 
original  addresses  were  passed  in  both  Houses 
without  any  division. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  Lord  Grenville  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  the  papers  relating 
to  the  late  negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  On  the 
same  day  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted 
to  Major-General  Sir  John  Stuart,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Lowry  Cole,  to  Brigadier-General  W.  D. 
Ackland,  to  the  officers  under  their  command, 
and  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate soldiers  for  their  bravery  and  good  conduct. 
If  the  French  made  too  much  of  their  victories, 
we  certainly  made  too  little  of  ours.     "  All  the 
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Talents "  continued  to  act  a»  though  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  glory  of  our  arms;  nor  did  the 
orators  in  opposition  to  them  exert  any  extra 
spirit,  or  display  any  superior  eloquence  on  this 
occasion.  Except  Windham,  who  spoke  out  like 
an  Englishman,  all  the  cahinet  seem  to  have 
been  as  cool  as  if  they  had  been  discussing  a  beer* 
bill  or  a  pig-iron  duty.  In  praising  the  heroes  of 
Maida,  Windham  said  "  he  praised  them  with  his 
whole  heart :  he  praised  them  also  with  his  under- 
standing." Maida,  he  said,  might  be  put  upon  a 
level  with  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt.  It  had 
dissolved  a  spell :  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  face 
of  Europe  :  it  had  proved  to  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  concealed  or  disguised,  that  French 
troops  are  inferior  to  British  troops.  The  events 
of  the  late  war  on  the  continent  had  contributed  to 
foster  the  dangerous  belief  that  the  French  were 
invincible ;  and  they  had  conquered  chiefly  because 
it  was  thought  by  the  armies  opposed  to  them  that 
they  must  conquer.  If  England  did  nothing  but 
destroy  this  S|iell,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  worth 
ten  times  the  exertion  and  the  sacrifices  it  had  cost 
us.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  the  na- 
tion than  to  keep  up  a  high  character  for  military 
spirit.  Without  that  spirit  no  nation  would  long 
preserve  its  character  and  independence.  The 
glory  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  battle  of 
Maida  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
any  immediate  benefit  which  could  possibly  result 
from  it  or  from  any  other  action.  This  it  was  that 
would  carry  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  exploit 
beyond  the  single  instance,  by  restoring  the  military 
renown  of  this  country.  He  who  gave  real  glory 
to  his  country  gave  that  which  was  more  valuable 
to  it  than  any  acquisition  of  territory  whatever. 
Glory  was  not  to  be  taken  away  by  time  or  accident. 
Ships,  territories,  colonies,  might  be  taken  from  a 
country,  but  the  mode  of  acquiring  them  could 
never  be  forgotten.  The  acquisitions  that  were 
the  consequence  of  the  glorious  days  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers  had  long  since  passed  into  other  hands ; 
but  the  glory  still  remained  adhering  to  the  British 
name,  and  was  immortal.  It  was  that  fine  extract, 
that  pure  essence,  which  endured  to  all  ages ;  whilst 
the  residuum,  the  grosser  parts,  passed  away,  and 
were  lost  in  the  course  of  time !  A  few  such  notes 
on  the  war-trumpet  were  wanted  to  rouse  the  House 
and  thrill  the  country.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  in  a 
short  time  became  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  bolder  martial  policy  and  a 
more  extensive  system  of  operations,  censured 
ministers  for  the  general  torpor  which  pervaded 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  army  since  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  and  for  sending  only  three  regi- 
ments of  the  line  up  the  Mediterranean  to  reinforce 
Sir  John  Stuart — ^three  regiments  which  had  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  see  our  gallant  troops  aban« 
doning  the  brave  and  loyal  Calabrians,  to  whom  our 
brave  commander  had  promised  every  assistance. 

A.D.  1807.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  when  par- 
liament re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess, 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper  House  opened  the  con- 


sideration of  the  late  negotiation  with  France.  His 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  only  proper  basis 
of  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  that  of 
actual  possession,  or  the  uti  possidetis  principle ; 
but  that,  though  this  was  the  proper  basis,  it  did  not 
follow  that  negotiation  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
discussion  of  equivalents,  to  be  given  for  certain 
cessions  to  be  agreed  on,  which  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary when  it  involved  the  interests  of  our  allies. 
These  allies  he  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  to 
whom  we  were  bound  by  actual  treaty,  and  those 
who  had  a  claim  upon  us  through  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  during  the  war.  Of  the  for- 
mer class  of  our  allies  were  Sweden  and  Portugal^ 
of  the  latter,  Naples  and  Hanover.  With  respect 
to  the  two  first,  nothing  more  was  required  than 
to  guarantee  them  their  state  of  actual  possession, 
for  they  had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  French. 
But  the  King  of  Naples  stood  in  a  very  different 
situation .  He  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  domini<ms 
on  the  continent ;  and  his  lordship  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  would  have  consented  to  Eng- 
land's making  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  But  no  amount  of  sacrifice  that  England 
could  possibly  make  would  have  been  considered 
by  Bonaparte  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restoration 
of  that  kingdom.  Sicily  still  remained  in  possession 
of  the  unfortunate  Bourbon  king,  or  rather  in  pos- 
session of  a  brave  British  army.  That  army  had 
entered  the  island  with  the  consent  of  Ferdinand, 
who  had  received  them  in  the  full  confidence  that 
they  would  defend  it  gallantly,  and  never  give  it  up 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  France  had  required  that  we 
should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  be 
re-annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  throne 
of  which  he  was  now  seated.  But  would  it  not 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country  to 
have  given  up  Sicily  for  any  equivalent  or  consider- 
ation whatsoever  ?  It  was  not  ours  to  give :  it  was 
not  for  us  to  barter  it  away  for  any  equivalent  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  As  to  Hanover, 
it  was  sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the  part  of  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  injuring  this  country. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  disgraceful  not  to  insist 
on  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its  sovereign,  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken  solely  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  this  country  ?  Ministers  had  there- 
fore insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  Hanover  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary.  The  principle  on  which 
they  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  Lord  Yarmouth's 
and  Lord  Lauderdale's  negotiations  was  that  of 
good  faith  to  our  allies :  the  principle  on  which  the 
French  government  had  acted  was  to  effect  a  sepa- 
ration between  us  and  our  allies  :  this  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  negotiation  from  first  to  last.  His 
lordship  mentioned  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  formation  of  which  was  made  public  while  we 
were  negotiating,  as  cause  sufficient  to  preclude  ail 
hope  of  peace.  These,  in  every  particular,  were 
the  sentiments  of  Fox,  so  that  a  just  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  notion  that  if  he  had  but  lived  the 
war  would  have  been  ended.     Grenville  concluded 
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by  moving  an  address  to  the  king  to  express  their 
lordships'  approbation  of  the  attempts  his  majesty 
had  made  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
their  determination  to  support  hun  in  such  mea- 
sures as  might  yet  be  fbund  necessary,  either  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  or  the  yigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  was  made 
in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Howick,  who  had  pre- 
sented copies  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  late 
diplomacy.  In  both  Houses  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously  and  cordially ;  but  in  each  there  were 
long  debates,  turning  chiefly  upon  the  comparative 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
and  present  ministries.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Eldon  said,  that  he  could  not  lament  the  failure  of 
a  pacific  adjustment  with  an  enemy  whose  aggres- 
sions in  a  time  of  peace  were  quite  as  dangerous  and 
extreme  as  his  operations  in  war ;  but  that  he  must 
regret  that  England  had  humiliated  herself,  and 
that  her  ambassador  Lord  Lauderdale  had  put  up 
with  the  most  base  and  injurious  calumnies.  In 
the  Commons  Mr.  Montagu  said  that,  though  Fox 
had  at  last  exposed  the  sophistry  of  Talleyrand  in 
a  clear  and  manly  manner,  he  had  at  first  given 
that  wily  politician  an  advantage  over  him  by  his 
glancings  and  oglings  at  peace.  He  did  not*  like 
that  Fox,  in  addressing  Talleyrand,  should  have 
subscribed  himself  *^with  perfect  attachment;" 
he  did  not  like  Fox's  appointing  such  men  as  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Lord  Lauderdale  to  conduct  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  of  negotiations. 
Lord  Yarmouth  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  diplo- 
macy, was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  had  then 
hopes  of  freedom  only  through  the  medium  of 
peace.  As  for  the  other  noble  lord,  from  his  once 
close  intimacy  with  the  Girondists,  who  had  put 
their  king  to  death,  and  from  the  patience  with 
which  he  had  listened  within  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  the  projects  for  the  destruction 
of  England,  he  could  not  think  him  a  fit  person  to 
be  charged  with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
country !  Whitbresd  alone,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  boldly  and  broadly  main- 
tained that  Bonaparte  and  his  ministers  were  sin- 
cere in  their  wishes  for  peace ;  that  an  opportunity 
had  been  lost  of  making  peace  on  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms;  thst  the  negotiations  had 
been  broken  off  prematurely  and  unnecessarily ; 
and  that,  if  Fox  had  not  fallen  ill  and  died,  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  the  happy  conclusion 
of  an  enduring  peace ! 

As  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  war  must  now 
continue,  efforts  were  necessary  (and  efforts  &r 
greater  dian  any  that  were  made  in  this  session  of 
parliament,  or  by  this  ministry),  to  give  an  increase 
of  power  and  a  proper  direction  to  our  military 
forces.  Some  additional  extra  grants  were  voted 
to  the  ordnance  department ;  but  this  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  all  spent  in  martello 
towers  and  other  absurd  home  fordfications* 
Windham,  who  continued  secretary-at-war,  in  pre* 
sendng  the  army  estimates,  congratulated  the 
country  on  a  &light  increase  of  force,  with  a  shgfat 


decrease  of  expense.  He  stated  the  number  of 
men  under  arms  (including  21,473  foreigners  in 
British  pay,  25,000  men  employed  in  India^ 
19,158  in  the  West  Indian  plantations,  &c. 
&C.,  and  94,200  embodied  militia  and  fenci- 
bles,  but  excluding  the  volunteer  corps),  at  the 
grand  total  of  334,000.  He  affirmed  that  the 
system  of  training  was  going  on  steadily  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  that,  though  11,480  vo- 
lunteers had  retired,  in  discontent  at  the  changes 
made  last  year,  there  still  remained  363,400 !  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  answering  Windham,  reduced  the 
first  of  these  high  numbers  from  334,000  to  an 
effective,  actual  force  of  260,500,  and  he  also 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  actually  armed  and  regimented.  But 
after  every  fair  deduction  there  remained  an  enor* 
mous  force,  out  of  which  40,000  or  50,000  men 
might  have  been  spared  for  any  great  enterprise 
on  the  Ck)ntinent  Since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
there  was  no  fear  of  invasion ;  a  large  portion  of 
our  militia  was  by  this  time  all  but  equal  to  troops 
of  the  line ;  and,  not  to  rank  our  volunteer  corps 
higher  than  the  French  national  guards,  they  were 
quite  equal  to  put  down  any  disorders  at  home,  and 
to  repel  any  petty  landing,  if  such  a  thing  should 
be  attempted,  which  was  altogether  improbable. 
If  30,000  or  40,000  native  British  troops  had 
been  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  landed 
at  Dantzic  in  the  preceding  autumn,  the  French 
would  not  have  captured  that  most  important  place, 
nor  would  the  Russians  have  been  nearly  defeated 
at  Eylau,  as  they  were  a  few  days  after  this  display 
of  our  forces  was  made  in  parliament.  There  was, 
too,  at  this  moment  a  greater  facility  than  there 
had  been  of  raising  first-rate  recruits  in  England ; 
for,  although  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  attempted 
to  prove  the  contrary,  Windham's  new  regulations 
and  the  limited  service  were  working  very  well. 
The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  common 
soldier  bad  made  an  army  life  more  acceptable  to 
the  people;  a  greater  number  of  recruits  had  been 
raised  at  a  lower  bounty  tlian  formerly,  and  there 
had  been  a  great  diminution  of  desertion. 

The  most  liberal  supplies  were  voted.  The  sum 
of  11,305,387/.  was  devoted  to  the  regular  army, 
including  pensions,  half-pay,  the  Military  College, 
the  military  hospiUls,&c.  The  sum  of  4,203,327/. 
was  devoted  to  the  militia,  fencible  corps,  volun- 
teers, &C.  The  ordnance  had  3,321,216/.  At  first 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  for  the  year  1807,  including  29,000  ma- 
rines, was  fixed  at  120,000  men;  but  to  this  num- 
ber were  almost  immediately  added  7600  sailors 
and  2400  more  marines.  The  total  of  the  money 
devoted  to  the  navy  for  the  year  was  17,400,337/. 

The  commission  of  military  inquiry  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  administration  of  Piu, 
and  renewed  under  the  present  administration,  had 
brought  to  light  abuses  of  very  great  magnitude  in 
the  barrack  department.  It  appeared  that  (jeneral 
Delancey,  barrack-masteT-general,  bad  bflen  in  the 
habit  of  drawing,  through  the  medium  of  Mn 
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Greenwood,  the  army  agent,  iftimensd  stlms  of  flie 
public  money  long  before  they  "were  wanted ;  and 
that  in  a  part  only  of  his  accounts  (ttiere  had  riU 
been  time  for  examining  the  whole)  overclmtges 
and  misatatementshad  been  detected  to  the  amount 
bf  90,000/.  Thug  tnuch  the  commisBion  rf  in- 
quiry had  reported  in  the  preceding  session.  •  B^t 
they  now  reported  that  there  was  fraudulent  league 
amd  collasion  between  General  Delancey  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Davison,  banker,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  Davison,  who  had  been  tried'  hi  1 804 
for  bribery  at  elections,  and  imprisoned  for  that 
pfielnce,*  soon  after  his  coming  out  of  prison  had 
been  made,  by  Pitt's  administration,  in  whose 
behalf  the  bribery  had  been  exercised,  tneasurer  of 
the  ordnance,  in  which  capacity  he  had  annually 
hadthe  handling  of  from  3,000,000/.  to4,00a,00eV. 
of  ttie  public  money.  The  commissioners  of  inquiry 
stated  thatj  in  consequence  of  a  bargain  with  Dc- 
lancey,  the  barrack-tnaster-gftieral,  Davison  was  to 
rtcdVe  a  commissJori  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
fbr  supplying  the  articles  of 'beds,  sheets;  WanlvAs, 
towels,  handles,  beer,  forage^  &e.;  but  that,  a«  !o 
'teoals,ihe\^s  to  gapt)ly  them  as  a  merciiaiit ;  fhat 
tfhe  sttid  Dk^ison  itiiured  the  public  in  a  tWofoM 
•ttiiaTltifer-^first,  by  l&Iowing  the  example? of  Delatl- 
eey '  iiv  drawing  immttise  stimi  of  money  before 
they  Were  iex]pended"by  him  for  the  public  service 
'(thJ^  sfaid'  he  hid  illwtiys  ih  hand  a  million  ormcrfe 
df  thri  public  money,  of  the  interest  of  which  he 
dctjttiv^  thiC'ptibHc);  secondly,  in  the  price  bf  the 
Articlea  he  furnished.  The  report  passed  over  the 
beds,  sheets,  Wankets,  and  the  other  articles  which 
had  been  furnished  dn  commissiob,  as  the  commis- 
flioners  aaid  they  hud  not  found  any  means  of 
deteCthig  the  frauds  practised  in  those  articles; 
biit  it  listened  upon  the  coals,  with  respect  to 
which  ample  means  of  detection  had  been  found. 
According  to  his  bargainf  with  Delancey,  Davison 
was  to  prodoce  certificates  that  his  prices  for  coals 
were  the  fair  wholesale  prices,  and  these  certificates 
were  to  be  signed  by  persons  of  the  wiost  perfefct 
respectability.  But  it  appeared  that  Delancey  had 
never  made  any' inquiry  as  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  signed  Davison's  certificates;  and 
that  one  of  Davison^s  chief  certificate -signers,  a 
Mr.  George  Richard  Walker,  had  been  a  dealer  in 
coals  himself,  had  also  been  Davison's  agent  in 
supplying  candles,  had  had  a  direct  interest  in 
certifying  high  prices,  and  had  since  then  been 
convicted  of  fbrgery  and  executed.  The  report 
went  on  to  state  that,  being  under  no  check  or 
control,  the  said  Alexander  Davison  had  carried  on 
his  tricks  in  the  most  daring  manner ;  that  in  sup- 
plying coals  he  had  made  a  gain  of  30/.  in  every 
1(K)/.  by  the  difference  of  price  and  measure  alone'; 
that  he  was  bound  to  make  the  deliveries  in  ihe 
most  favourable  seasons,  instead  of  which  he  had 
made  almost  the  whole  of  tbem  in  winter,  when 

«  AleUAdar  Dstuoo.  Eiq.,  th«in  deicribed  u  '<  the  opaUufc  banker 
Mid  coBtnctor,"  John  White  Fanons,  and  Thomas  Hoppiof .  nn* 
tlemmi,  were  wBtcBoed.  ia  the  month  flCAffcil.  18M.  by  tli«  C«aH  of 
KiBg's  Bench,  for  (ton  bribery  and  corruptioo  at  the  late  Ilchester 
el«^OB,  to  tireWe  mootha'  cooftnement  io  the  Blarthalfw  priaoot 
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coals  were  dearest,  though  he  had  always  bought 
tliem  at  the  seasons  when  coals  were  cheapest ; 
and  that,  too,  through  the  most  shameful  and  cul- 
pable inattention,  if  not  by  the  connivance,  t( 
General  Delancey.  By  this  profitable  trade  in 
coals,  by  contracts  with  government  for  other  a^ 
tides,  and  by  his  very  profitable  fl(ystem  of  bank- 
ing, this  Davison  had  been  enabled  for  some  years 
past  to  live  in  a  style  of  high  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence.  He  was  a  buyer  of  estates,  the  pat- 
chaser  of  the  most  valuable  pictures,  the  gtver  of 
the  best  dinners  and  the  most  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments ;  he  counted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
royal  personages  among  his  occasional  guests ;  and 
many  of  the  nobility  were  his  frequent  inmate. 
It  would  have  been  but  an  irritatmg  process  to 
compare  the  sumptuousness  of  this  army  oon- 
ttaetol^s  table,  «nd  the  splendour  of  his  town  man- 
sion and  villas,  with  the  sordidness  and  nakedness 
of  mnity  of  the  poor  soldiers'  barracks!  The 
eduntrypaid  enough  to  furnish  the  soldiery tinth 
the  very  best  food,  and  with  nearly  every  comfbrt 
eompatible  with  tberreondftion;  but  these  scoun- 
drel contractors  gorged  npon  the  liberality  of  the 
natimi.  <  The  'same  «iocursed  practices  obtained  in 
theUavy;  end,  though  lessened,  they  were  not  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  measures  which  followed  the  muti- 
nies of  our  fleets. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamittonf  had  intended  to  move 
that  the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed  to 
protfeed  by  due  course  of  Taw  against  Davisoit ; 
but,  leamiiig  that  the  business  w^as  iiy  the  hands  Of 
the  treasuiy,  he  dropped  his  intention,  aaying, 
however,  that  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  go- 
vernment to  have  tuffered  the  matter  to  remain 
so  long  unnoticed.  Lord  Henry  Petty  said  that 
the  affair  was  properly  pat  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasury ;  that  Davison,  after  long  delays,  had  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  give  such  information  as  to 
his  cash  account  as  he  could  give ;  staling^  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  government  account  was  so 
mix^  with  other  accounts  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  give  a  clear  view  of  it.  His  lordship  did 
not  hold  himself  competent  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  but,  if  such  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced, the  attorney  and  solicitor-generals  would 
certainly  be  instructed  by  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury to  institute  proceedings  upon  it.  The  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  had  already,  by  direction  of 
the  treasury,  peremptorily  called  upon  Davison 
for  his  cash  account,  and  measures  had  already 
been  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  sums  due. 

The  lawyers  were  very  soon  let  loose  upon  the 
prince  of  contractors ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  they  hunted  him  down  and  into  a 
prison.  Judgment  was  not  given  in  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench  until  the  month  of  April,  1809. 
The  attorney-general  then  stated  that  Davison  bad 
paid  into  the  exchequer  18,183/.  IBs.  Id.,  being 
the  amount  of  the  commission  which  he  had  it- 
ceived  as  agent  for  government  upon  the  contracts. 
Joitace  Grose  saM-  dMt  thk  was  by  no  means  a 
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sufficient  expiation  of  his  offence:  he  was  not 
merely  a  debtor  to  the  public  in  a  pecuniary,  but 
also  in  a  moral  sense :  the  precedent  of  his  case 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  unless  marked  by 
the  censure  of  the  court ;  and  therefore  the  court, 
considering  the  sum  which  he  hod  remitted  to 
government,  the  imprisonment  he  had  already 
suffered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  did 
order  and  adjudge  that  he  should  be  further  im- 
prisoned in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate  for 
twenty-one  calendar  months. 

la  the  coarse  of  the  present  session  other  frauds 
connected  with  the  barrack  department  were  dis- 
covered, and  properly  exposed ;  but  still  sufficient 
checks  were  not  put  to  their  recurrence.  As  in 
other  departments,  the  capital  fault  lay  in  appoint- 
ing to  the  superior  offices  men  of  rank  and  fashion, 
who,  being  above  their  duties,  and  ignorant  of  de- 
tails, trusted  to  contractors  and  underlings,  who 
robbed  the  country  and  disgraced  their  principals. 
There  was  most  rarely,  if  ever,  any  connivance  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  plun- 
derers ;  but  there  was  shameful  negligence,  and 
very  often  a  total  incompetence,  in  the  chiefs. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  submitted  to  the  House 
an  estimate  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  year, 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  an  expenditure  calculated  at  a  grand  total 
of  45,841,340/.;  being  40,527,065/.  for  Great 
Britain,  and  5,314,215/.  for  Ireland.  He  at  the 
•ame  time  announced  his  new  plan  of  finance,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Wilberforce,  as  we  have  seen,  had  placed  his 
main  dependence  upon  Fox,  but  the  death  of  that 
minister  seems  to  have  given  additional  zeal  to 
Lord  Grenville  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Gren- 
ville wrote  to  Wilberforce,  that  his  idea  was  to 
present  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  one  of  the  first 
days  of  meeting,  a  Bill  simply  abolishing  the  Trade, 
and  declaring  the  being  engaged  in  it  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  at  law.  His  lordship  asked 
Wilberforce  whether  the  subject  should  be  entered 
upon  at  the  same  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
He  rather  thought  Yes^  but  wished  Wilberforce  to 
decide.  Lord  Holland  conAdentially  informed  the 
leader  of  the  abolitionists  that  in  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  United  States  an  international  condemna- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  already  contemplated. 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  been  exceedingly  zealous 
and  active  in  the  cause,  and  who  had  been,  on  the 
accession  of  ^  All  the  Talents  "  ministry,  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  held  out  good  hopes 
that  Portugal,  which  with  the'  United  States  was 
now  the  only  power  that  could  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  to  any  extent,  might  be  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  ally  England.  Sidmouth  and 
Ellenborough,  two  members  of  the  cabinet,  conti- 
nned  in  their  anti-abolitionism  :  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
rence and  of  Sussex  declared  openly  against  the 
bill,  speaking,  as  it  was  understood,  tht  sentiments 
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of  all  the  royal  family.  "The  Princes,"  adds 
Wilberforce,  "are  canvassing  against  us,  alas!" 
Grenville  told  him  that  he  could  not  count  on  more 
than  fifty-six  peers,  although  he  had  taken  great 
pains,  had  written  letters,  &c.* 

As  early  as  the  2nd  of  January  Lord  Grenville 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  his  Bill  for  abo- 
lishing the  Slave  Trade.  Lord  Eldou,  the  ex- 
chancellor,  who  must  have  known  by  this  time  that 
his  ex  would  soon  be  dropped,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  to  both  the 
West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  whether  it 
was  the  African  slave  trade  only  that  was  to  be 
abolished  ?  Lord  Grenville  said  distinctly  that  the 
bill  extended  to  the  African  trade  ofiiy.  Eldon 
then  remarked  that,  if  their  lordships  consented  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  would  compel 
them  to  extend  the  abolition  to  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  and  printed. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  in  moving  that  the  &th 
of  February  should  be  appointed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  I^rd  Grenville,  in  reply  to 
some  questions  put  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  spoke  as 
if  foreign  powers  would  unite  with  us  in  our  phi- 
lanthropic design :  he  declared  that  during  the  late 
negotiations  with  France  communications  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject ;  and  he  added  that  commu- 
nications respecting  the  slave  trade  had  passed 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  actually  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  which  had  now  been  signed 
by  one  of  those  plenipotentiaries. 

Between  the  first  and  second  reading  counsel 
were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  the  West  Indian  merchants,  the  planters 
of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  docks  of  that  port,  who  all  foresaw  nothing 
but  ruin  from  the  abolition  of  the  African  trade. 
On  the  appointed  day  for  the  second  reading  Lord 
Grenville  made  a  memorable  speech — ^repeating  in 
a  striking  manner  nearly  all  the  arguments  and 
appeals  to  the  feelings  which  had  ever  been 
used  on  this  long-debated  question.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  King,  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn, 
Lord  Northesk,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Hol- 
land, the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Moira;  and  as 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lords 
Sidmouth,  Eldon,  Hawkesbury,  and  St.  Vincent.t 
Yet  it  should  really  seem  that  the  opposition  of 
several  of  these  peers  was  rather  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  carrying  the  abolition  into  effect  than  to 

•  WinMrfbrae,  Diary  and  Life. 

f  Wilberforae'i  dottinKs  ia  his  Diary  about  this  debate  are  notTerv 
eomplimentary  or  charitable  to  some  of  his  opponeots  :^"  GreoTille  a 
fuDoiis  speech.  Dalce  of  Gloucester  highly  respecUUe,  Moini  and 
TloUand  very  good.  fTeatmontand  cmt-Naekmtardimg  the  hUKkgmard. 
Sidmottth  beyond  hb  <wb  preee«lent  In  this  eanse.  Lord  Selkirk 
sensible  a«d  well-wiiieipled.  Lord  Roaslyo  good  and  seasible. 
Lord  EUkm  hmmtiatmg,    t^iaiwce  woria  in  point  of  exeeation  than 
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the  abolition  itself.  A  vast  body  of  the  mercan- 
tile world,  and  the  West  Indian  planters  to  a  man, 
had  assured  them  that  a  fatal  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  measure  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
country  at  a  moment  when  every  shilling  that  could 
possibly  be  raised  was  wanted ;  that  there  would 
be  a  sudden  stop  or  a  most  xapid  decline  in  the 
vast  resources  furnished  to  the  state  by  the  West 
India  islands ;  that  the  slaves  would  rush  into  insur- 
rection on  learning  that  the  British  government 
and  legislature  had  reprobated  the  trade  and 
declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  for,  if  it  were  an  unlaw- 
ful deed  now  to  import  negroes  from  Africa,  the  act 
must  have  been  equally  unjustifiable  and  detestable 
when  they  themselves,  or  those  who  bore  them,  had 
been  purchased  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  conveyed 
to  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Sidmouth  recommended, 
as  Burke  had  done  long  ago,  that  churches  should 
be  built  in  the  plantations  for  the  negroes,  and  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  morality  and  faith 
of  Christians.  And  his  lordship  also  recommended 
the  institution  of  marriage  as  the  first  step  towards 
drilizing  the  slaves  and  improving  their  condition. 
With  these  advantages,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
being  protected  by  our  laws,  he  thought  the  time 
would  arrive  for  emancipating  them  entirely.  The 
debate  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  100  against  36.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
London,  and  many  others,  shook  Wilberforce  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  triumph. 
On  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords  there  was  no 
division,  and  scarcely  any  opposition.  By  a  pro- 
viso, introduced  by  Lord  Grenville  himself,  all 
slaye-vessels,  which  should  have  cleared  out  of  this 
country  for  Africa  previously  to  the  Ist  of  May, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  complete  their  cargoes  and 
trade  with  them  to  the  West  Indies  till  the  Ist  of 
January,  1808,  at  which  time  all  such  traffic  from 
Africa  was  to  cease.  Thus,  after  all,  a  rush  was 
allowed  to  be  made  to  the  slave-market ;  and  far 
more  terrible  than  usual  must  have  been  the  means 
resorted  to  by  the  savage  African  tribes,  and  the 
native  slave-dealers,  to  supply  this  demand. 

Having  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was 
brought  down  to  the  Commons  on  the  10th  of 
February,  when  the  reading  was  moved  by  Lord 
Howick  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Wilberforce  had 
counted  *'  a  terrible  list  of  doubters;"  but  except 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  who  complained  that  parliar 
ment  was  yielding  to  popular  prejudice,  enthusiasm, 
and  passion ;  Captain  Herbert,  who  thought  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  would  bring  ruin 
to  our  finances ;  and  General  Gascoyne,  who  said 
that  every  measure  that  invention  or  artifice  could 
suggest  had  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  popular  excitement,  and  that  the  pulpit,  the 
stage,  the  press,  had  all  laboured  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  the  slave-trade,  none  of  the  anti- 
abolitionists  spoke,  and  the  first  reading  passed 
without  a  division.  Afterwards,  counsel  was  heard 
at  the  bar  against  the  abolition  as  in  the  other 
House ;  but  an  absolute  negative  was  pat  upon  the 


demand  that  more  witnesses  should  be  examined. 
The  question  of  going  into  committee  was  carried 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  283  against  16.  The  House  gave  Wil- 
berforce three  cheers.  * 

It  had  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  the 
penalties  in  the  bill;  "but,'  says  Wilberforce, 
*'  the  division  of  last  night  has  quite  changed  the 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  now  to 
put  in  the  penalties."  Lord  Grenville  also  wrote 
to  him,  "  suggesting  the  expediency  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  present  strength  to  render  the 
bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  desiring  to  see  the 
penal  clauses  prepared."  The  clauses  were  rapidly 
prepared,  declaring,  according  to  the  original  in- 
tention of  Lord  Grenville,  that  to  engage  in  the 
slave-trade  after  the  time  fixed,  would  be  a  misde- 
meanour punishable  at  law;  and  they  were  in- 
serted, with  other  amendments.  But  Wilberforce's 
joy  was  clouded  by  indications  of  great  changes  iu 
the  political  atmosphere :  he  saw  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  his  colleagues  were  inevitably  going  out 
of  office,  and  that  their  adversaries  were  as  surely 
coming  in — the  cup  was  at  his  lip,  but  he  appre- 
hended it  yet  might  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Sidmouths,  the  Eldons,  and  the  other  decided 
anti-abolitionists.  Yet,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  on  the 
one  great  point  (assumed,  though  perhaps  incor- 
rectly, as  the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry), Wilberforce  and  his  friends  in  parliament 
had  aided  the  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  ministers 
who  had  gone  so  heartily  along  with  them  in  their 
grand  measure.  While  the  last  touches  were  being  put 
to  the  Abolition  Bill,  Wilberforce  declared  that  his 
religious  principles,  his  conscience,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  encourage  popery ;  and,  on  the  4ih  of 
March,  when  ministers  proposed  giving  an  increased 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth, 
he  voted  and  spoke  against  them,  and  thus  fanned 
the  flames  of  intolerance  that  were  kindling  all  over 
the  country.  This  open  opposition,  however,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  cabinet  as  to  Wilberforce*s 
great  question.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Aboli- 
tion Bill  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  Commons ; 
and  on  the  18th  it  was  carried  back  in  its  amended 
state  to  the  Lords.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Wilber- 
force, **  it  was  supposed  to  be  clear  that  goveni- 
ment  was  out,  or  as  good  as  out"  This  filled  him 
'*  with  alarm  lest  the  bill  should  fall  through  be- 
tween the  two  ministries,  neither  being  responsible, 
and  the  bill  perhaps  being  thrown  out  by  the  ab- 
sence of  friends,  and  the  attendance  of  sturdy 
Africans  and  West  Indians,  the  princes  taking  the 
lead."  He  appears  to  have  been  sadly  tossed  be- 
tween pillar  and  post,  running  about  between  those 
who  were  going  out  and  those  who  were  coming 

•  When  the  House  roie,  John  nod  Henry  Thornton,  Ref^ntld 
Heber,  MacauUy.  Sharpe,  nod  other  frieods,  went  owr  toWUber- 
foioe's  hoaae  to  offer  their  enthuBiMtic  cooKratulations  for  thii  result 
of  the  effbita  »nd  toils  of  twenty  yeare.  It  was  a  triumuhaat  BeeiiDC. 
"  Well.  Henry,"  aaid  WUberforoe  to  Tliorntun,  "  vhat  shaU  we  atioiish 
next  >**  '*  Tlie  tottery,  I  think,"  caid  Thornton.  *'  Let  ut  make  ont 
the  names  of  thew  sixteen  nixereaatt  ;  I  have  toax  of  them."  aaid  Wfl- 
liam  Smith.  '*  Never  mind  the  mivralrfe  16,"  aaid  Wilberforce  ;  "  let 
ua  think  of  our  Ktotioos  283  V'^Jjife,  ig  hit  Sam. 
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in,  imploring  here,  deprecating  there.  But,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  was  assured  by  Spencer  PeTceyal, 
whose  attachment  to  the  cause  was  above  all  doubt 
— as  was  also  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that  Lords  Eldon 
and  Hawkesbury,  as  well  as  Lord  Castlereagb,  de- 
clared that  now  they  would  lend  themselves  to  any 
thing  needful  for  giving  effect  to  the  measure. 
Perceval  also  said  that  he  would  write  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  king's  confidant,  on  the  subject, 
and  take  it  upon  himself  to  be  the  leading  man  in 
the  abolition  business.  As  soon  as  Wilberforce 
received  these  assurances  from  Perceval  (with  whom 
he  closely  agreed  in  religious  sentiments  and  the 
decided  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation),  he 
appears  to  have  cared  very  little  how  soon  the 
"  Talents "  went  out,  and  their  adversaries  came 
in.  But  the  honour  of  passing  his  measure  was 
not  reserved  to  the  new  administration :  the  Lords 
assented  to  the  amendments  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
and  on  the  25th  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent. 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  and  Lords  Auckland  and 
Holland  being  the  royal  commissioners.  It  was  the 
last  act  of  the  Grenville  ministry.  The  day  after  Lord 
Grenville's  bill  had  passed  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Percy  moved  in  that  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  Lord  Henry  Petty  deprecated  any  discussion 
of  this  subject  at  the  present  moment,  entreating 
Lord  Percy  most  earnestly  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
or  to  concur  in  the  previous  question  which  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move.  Sir  C.  Pole  was  glad 
the  motion  had  been  made,  as  it  would  open  the  eyes 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  If,  as  Lords 
Eldon,  Sidmouth,  and  Redesdale  had  seemed  to  re- 
commend, abolition  and  emancipation  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  the  late  bill,  it  would  assuredly 
never  have  passed  either  House.  It  was  still  neces- 
sary to  quiet  apprehensions,  which  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Percy's  motion  might  have  been  raised  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  the  amended  bill  by  the 
Lords  and  the  royal  assent.  Wilberforce  declared 
that  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  satisfied 
with  having  gained  an  object  which  was  to  be  ob- 
tained with  safety.  The  sole  paint  they  had  in 
view  was  the  abolition  of  Vie  slate  trade^  and  not 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  enemies  of 
the  abolition  had  always  confounded  these  two 
objects;  the  friends  of  the  abolition  Iiad  always 
distinguished  tftem.  After  these  words  from  Wil- 
berforce, Mr.  Hibbert  said,  if  there  remained  a  ray 
of  hope  that  the  West  India  colonies  might  yet  be 
saved,  it  must  be  decidedly  shown  and  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  House  would  not  for  a  moment 
listen  to  any  proposal  for  emancipation.  But  She- 
ridan expressed  a  great  desire  that  Lord  Percy 
should  persevere,  declaring  that  he  had  considered 
the  bill  just  passed  as  nothing  but  a  prelude  to  the 
ultimate  measure  of  emancipation.  This  appears 
to  have  grieved  and  perplexed  Wilberforce ;  but 
most  of  the  members  wei^  by  this  time  tired  of 
these  endless  discussions;  (l^re  was  a  very  thin 


attendance,  and  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  the 
House  being  counted  oiit,  some  one  looking  round 
and  finding  that  there  were  only  thirty-five  mem- 
bers present. 

It  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  n^o  but 
Catholic  emancipation  which  broke  up  the  cabinet. 
But  we  must  also  renew  the  expression  of  our 
doubt  whether  that  religious  question  would  have 
been  taken  up,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it 
was,  if  ministers  had  not  found  that  the  ground 
was  sliding  away  under  their  feet,  that  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  followers  was  increasing,  and  that  the 
popular  favour  upon  which  they  had  counted  seemed 
less  attainable  than  ever.  The  dissolution  and  the 
general  election  had  given  them  no  aocession  of 
strength ;  they  could  command  no  great  majority, 
except  on  the  negro  slave  question,  and  even  there 
Wilberforce's  friends  and  the  party  called  the  saints 
had  more  influence  than  ministers,  while  they  were 
hostile  to  ministers  on  almost  every  other  point. 
The  fault  may  not  have  been  all  their  own,  but 
**  All  the  Talents'*  had  certainly  disappointed  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
much  to  admire  either  in  their  conduct  of  the  war 
or  management  of  the  finances.  That  fatal  three- 
and-a-half  per  cent  clapped  on  the  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  was  very  mischievous  to  them.  In  odier 
quarters  their  untimely  parsimony  towards  Russia, 
and  the  now  fast-coming  news  of  defeats  and  losses 
sustained  by  the  forsaken  or  neglected  Czar,  created 
a  violent  ill-feeling  against  them.  Many,  even  of 
those  who  acknowledged  their  merits  in  other  re- 
spects, were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  clamour- 
ing too  long  against  the  war  to  be  in  case  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  spirit — that  they  were  not  the  men 
to  fight  the  ship— and  they  had  proved,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  they  were  no  more  able  to  make 
peace  than  their  predecessors  had  been. 

Both  Fox  and  Grenville,  though  so  deeply 
pledged  to  the  Catholics,  had  accepted  office  with- 
out making  any  stipulation  that  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, or  some  entensive  concession  tending  to 
that  point,  should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  George  III.  would  have  con- 
sented to  no  such  stipulation;  but  the  party  or 
parlies  who  knew  his  unchangeable  resolution  on 
this  point  ought  not  to  have  taken  office  at  all  if  they 
had  been  then  determined  to  press  the  Catholic 
claims  upon  him  so  soon  after  getting  possession  of 
the  cabinet.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  at 
this  moment  driven  forward  by  any  pressure  from 
without,  or  by  any  extraordinary  appeal  or  eager 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
They  had  acted  towards  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory 
and  commendable  spirit.  They  had  seemed  to  say 
to  the  Irish  Catholics,  we  cannot  do  you  all  the 
good  we  wish,  but  we  will  do  you  all  the  good  and 
render  you  all  the  justice  we  can.  The  person  and 
the  government  of  the  viceroy  they  had  appointed 
had  gained  the  affections  and  the  golden  opinions 
of  the  Catholics,  although,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence in  that  country,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had, 
in  f^bput  an  equal  degree,  excited  the  hatred  and 
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anger  of  all  the  Cliurch  of  Ertghti^  ^fotestatits. 
The  duke  and  the  English  <raWnrt  had;  frdm*  the 
first,  adopted  a  new  set  of  mdxima  for'  the?  gbteWi-' 
nient  of  Ireland;  they  had  inchid'ed  Catholics  iti 
their  distribution  of  patrbniage,  and  they  haJd  repress^ 
as  much  as  possible  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Oratlge- 
men.*  This  high-flying  party  were  indeed  at  this 
moment  declaring  that  the  patronage  of  •■AH  th* 
Talents**  was  bestowed  exclusively  upon  the  Papists; 
that  the  Protestant  ascendancy  was  no  more;  that 
the  Protestant  religion  itself  was  in  danger — attd 
these  cries  found  a  ready  and  loud  echo  in  the 
royal  dwellings  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham 
House.  Since  the  rebellion,  or  repeated  essays  at 
rebellion,  Irelattd  had  been  dragooned  or  had  been 
governed  rather  too  much  by  military  forde.  The 
present  administration  had  abstained  from  the 
employment  of  any  violent  means,  and  yet  had 
succeeded  in  putting  down  some  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  without  pro- 
claiming martial  Taw,  and  without  in  any  n^spect 
stepping  oiit  of  Reforms  of  ordinary  civil  law. 
Their  popularity  m  llrfelaxid,  among  thfe  Oathdlic«, 
was  certainly  greater  or  of  a  more  passionate  kind' 
thin  t!heir  unpoptilarity  in  "England ;  and;  in  order 
X0  retaiti  the  Tjenefit  of  their  gentle  dnd  fViendly 
B^tem  of  gov'emmettt,  the  Irish  Catholics,' to  M 
appearaiK^ey  would  have  consented  to  wft?ve  any^ 
claim  tV  pro^ectitibn  of  which  Was  likely  to  over^' 
throw  {he  cabinet.  As  for  the  Papists  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
they  continued  to  be  in  a  rapturous  state  of  loyalty, 
and  certainly  leaned  rather  towards  the  king's 
party  and  the  Tories  than  towards  the  composite 
party  now  in  power.  The  additional  grant  to  the 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth  was  accepted  as  a 
boon ;  but  the  spirit  excited  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  that  measure  must  have  told  ministers 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  even  there,  for 
any  extensive  concessions  or  large  surrender  of 
old  prejudices.  In  the  debate  on 'that  question  on 
the  4th  of  March,  Wilberforce,  the  organ  of  a  most 
important  party,  and  one  whose  words  and  senti- 
ments carried  the  greatest  weight  throughout  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world,  had  maintained  that 
Popery  was  the  true  bane  of  Ireland ;  that  it  was 
infatuation  to  take  any  steps  for  its  encouragement; 
that,  after  all  we  could  grant  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  so  much  would  still  Remain  behind  as 
to  prevent  their  being  ever  cordially  attached  to  a 
Protestant  government,  of  which  a  Protestant 
church  formed  a  part,  &c.  He  had  maintained  at 
all  times  that  the  Protestant  church,  as  the  only 
true  one,  must  be  kept  up ;  and  he  hoped  that  it 
might  gradually  convert  the  papists.  In  the  debate, 
he  rebuked  the  warm  friends  of  religious  liberty. 
"  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  one  of  those  men  who  en- 
tertain the  large  and  liberal  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects, insisted  on  with  so  much  energy  by  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  I  am  not 
so  much  like  a  certain  ruler  (Bonaparte),  of  whom 
it  has  been  so  happily  aaid,  that  he  is  an  honorary 
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member  of  all  religions.'*  Yet  on  the  very  next 
day  (the  5th  of  March),  Lord  Hc^ck  moved  for 
leave  to  brmg  in  a  bill  for  secariAg  to  aH  hit  mm* 
jaity's  'Subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  itriuy 
or  haty,  u|)on  th^ir  taking  a  prescribe  oatb ;  mui 
for  leavnig  them,  as  far  a«  convenience  woald  •d*' 
mit,  the  free  exercise  of  their  reapective  rdigions. 
His  lordship  frankly  stated  that  what  had  particu- 
larly drawt)  the  attention  of  government  tdthe  aub^ 
ject,  was  the  strange  anomaly  existing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Irish  act  of  1793,  by  wbkli  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  that  comttry  were  enabled  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  to  attain  to  any 
rank  except  those  of  commander-in-chief,  master* 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff; 
but,  if  -any  of  these  Cathoiie  officera  should  be 
opdersd  to  this  country,  they  would  be  ditoquaiified 
by  law  from  remaining  in  the  service.  His  lord* 
ship  said  that  the  proposed  meHsure  would  only 
enabl^i  his  majesty  to  appoint  Catholics  to  high 
military '  posts  if  he  thought  proper ;  that  their 
appMimmtnt  mvtt  depend  on  the  executive  go- 
vertimt^nt,  whb,  of  course,  would  always  ovbtd  any 
dangerous  "use  of  the  authority.  The  bill,  he 
said)  di4l  n«t>hoM  out  any  eincourageraeot  to  the 
Oattholios;  it  did  not  eatablish  any  ioetiCiitioD 
'  for'  their  support  ot  increase.  But  the  abolition  of 
reatrietioifs  in  point  of  rank  in  the  army  and  navy 
Would  plaee  before  the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  Irelohi 
the  fair  olijects  of  ambition,  and  ope&  to  them  that 
career  of  glory  the  pursuit  of  which  was  synony- 
mous with  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
th(i  empire.  Spencer  Perceval,  who,  as  w*ell  as 
his  friends  Sidmouth  and  EUenborongh,  had 
been  closeted  with  the  King  several  times  before 
Howick  made  this  motion,  instantly  rose,  and  atig^ 
matized  the  measure  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature.  Yet  it  was  not  so  mudi  to  the 
individual  measure  that  he  objected  as  to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  it  formed  a  part — a  system  which 
was  growing  every  day,  and  which  was  threatening 
the  most  terrible  consequences  to  church  and  state. 
He  looked  upon  the  measure  as  a  step  towards 
abolishing  all  the  religious  tests  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  had  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose in  defence  of  our  establishment  From  the 
arguments  advanced  at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  be  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the  one  re- 
ligion was  as  good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  Re- 
formation had  only  been  a  measure  of  political 
convenience.  The  present  question,  he  said,  was 
simply  this,  whetiier  the  legislature  could  give  up 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or  make  a 
stand,  and  say— we  have  already  done  everything 
that  toleration  requires,  and  that  the  Catholics 
have  a  right  to  demand.  The  bill  however  was 
brought  in  and  read  the  6rst  time ;  and  that  day 
week  was  fixed  for  the  second  reading.  But  the 
second  reading  was  subsequently  postponed  from 
the  I2th  to  the  18th  of  March.  It  appears  from 
the  confession  of  one  of  tlieir  own  warm  friends 
that,  in  order  to  eifect  a  compromise  with  the  king. 
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mintst^re  offered  to  witbdiraw  the  bill  altogedi^, 
and'  that  hifr  HMJesty  refused  any  comprooiise,*  , 
Oa  the  11th  of  March,  Lord  Howick  aiuiounced 
that  the  eaiiie  ctrcumstauoea  iwhich  bad  tvrice  iu/*  i 
dtioed  him  to>  move  for  the  poatponem^ut  of  the 
seeond  reading  of  the  bill  atill  oontiniied  to  operater:  • 
80^  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  aecood  readings , 
which  atood  for  to-morrow,  would  be  droppedi  t#! 
be  revived  aa  the  House  itself  ahould  think  &U 
Hia  lordahip  said  that  he  was  awure  that  thia  inti- 
matioB  must  excite  much  observation,  And  that  the 
House  and  the  public  wouM  naturally  expect  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  motivea  of  it.    But 
he  was  not  ait  present  authorized  to  entec  into  any 
explanations. 

In  the  House  at  least  explanations  were  ecarcdy 
needed:  the  negotiationa  which  had  been  geiog 
on  at  Buckingham  Home  for  several*  weeks  were 
no  secret  there.  A  rumour  had  got  «broad  ibat^' 
in  order  to  induce  Spencer  Perceval  to  quit  bU . 
profitable  practiee  1^  the  bar  and  take  office  iutthe 
cabinet  about  to  be  formed^ .  he  had.  boea  ofiiered. 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  «f  Lt^n^satec  for 
life«  Aa  early  as  the  19th  of  Febtruairy^  which. wm 
more  tlian  a  fortnight  before  Lord  Howick  mdde^ 
hia  first  motion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ^nuy  and ) 
navy  service  bill,  and  juat  one  day  before  the  first' 
mention  of  the  proposal  to  give  an  additional  grant  • 
to  Maynooth  College,  Mr.  Bankes  moved,  *'  That 
no  office,  place,  employment,  or  salary,  in  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominionf,  ought  hereafter  to 
be  granted  in  reversion."  L6rd  Howick  gave  hia 
niost  cordial  support  to  the  motion,  and  wished  the 
House  to  go  still  farther,  and  adopt  a  resolution 
against  the  granting  for  life  any  office  not  usually 
so  granted.  He  was  followed'  by  Mr.  Plumer, 
who  sorelj  regretted  that  these  measures  had  not 
been  brought  forward  forty  years  ago.  *^  I  can- 
not," continued  Plumer,  **  help  embracing  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
present  administration  (I  say  preatnt,  upon  the 
eupposition  that  they  are  still  in  office),  as  they 
have  shown  every  disposition  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try by  their  judicious  measures,  and  have  avoided 
the  practice  of  former  administrations  of  granting 
reversions."  Plumer  then  fell  upon  Perceval 
He  had  heard  that  the  new  government  which  was 
forming  or  to  be  formed  had  agreed  to  give  that 
gentleman  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  him  to  take  office.  **  If,"  said 
he,  '*  men  of  great  talents  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  rewards  attached  to  the  situations  to  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them,  they  ought  not 

*  Homer : — "  Tlie  only  part  of  fh»  storv  I  eoald  lukTO  vlshed  to  be 
otberwiae,  is  the  witbdrawiDg  the  bill,  uid  not  resigning  at  once ;  bat 
perhaps  it  was  rendered  unavoidable  In  consequence  or  that  niiscou- 
oeptiun  originitUy  about  tlie  extent  of  the  nicasare.  And  yet,  hud 
the  king  closed  with  that  eompromike,  they  would  have  remained  in 
pDW«r  with  tarnished  honour ;  as  it  ended  in  a  reeignation  at  last,  the 
upreanuice  of  moderation,  in  yielding  to  tlie  king,  may  do  tiiem  good 
with  the  country,  whicli  takes  these  transactions  with  a  coarse  judg- 
ment. Nothing  but  the  impaUenee  of  the  king's  advisers  to  get  into 
power,  or  his  own  imratiruce  to  get  rid  of  the  reformers  and  aim- 
litioniata,  perhaps  the  Duke  of  York's  to  itup  the  reformation  of  liar- 


rack  abiisca,  oonld  have  so  blinded  n  practised  artist  in  caWnet-mak 
ing  like  the  king.  a«  to  make  him  overlcrok  the  advantage  he  would 
have  gained  by  keeping  them,  witli  their  withdrawn  bill,  a  little 
vriiile  kmget  in  office^  to  belhrtut  oat  on  the  next  opiKHtunity." 
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to^fKiPepi^  o|8^ajtftll;**  and  he  solemnly  pro- 
tei^ted  4i)gaini^t  thei  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
sitvwtion  for  life,  in  older  to  entice  him  to  occupy 
apotb^p  VWqh.flwght  be  more  fleeting  and  pc - 
cajriai^f,  Mr*  Johnstone  wished  that  this  principle, 
too  had  been,  adopted  forty  years  ago,  for  in  that 
cas^  a  .fai»ily,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering  the  reflections  * 
cast.pi;  Perceval,  would  not  be  so  loaded  with 
wealth,  derived  from  sinecures^  as  now  to  be^ 
among  thems  in  the  actual  leceipt  of  60,09^/* 
a-year,  drawn  from  the  labour  of  the  public.  He 
was*  however,  glad  to  see  that,  however  ^a^er  the 
members  of  that  family  had  been  for  places  and . 
penaion;^,  they  were  at  last  changing  ilieir.  tone  [ 
Mr..  Henry  Martin  gavp  notice  thai  l^e  would  move 
in  for^i  for  an  address  to  prevent  any  such  dis- 
posal for  life,  of  the  chancellorship  of  the.  ducW  , 
OF  of  j^ny  other  place  which  had  been  usually  hqfd 
dur^g  hia  majpaty'a  pleasure.  And  on  the  Qth 
of  ijwh, ,  eight  days ,  before  Lord  Hq^jvick  an- 
ncyu^iced  that,, the  pecpnd  reading  of  th^  Catho^ip 
bill  would)  be  dropped,  Mr.  B*.  Martin  proved  ^i 
addresa  to  his  inajefity  to  the  effect  abovej-jpiejj-,^ 
tioneA  In  his'  speech  he  showed  that,  from  jjie 
yepfr  1^0  tp  ihe  prespnt  time,  there  wer;e  oi^ly., 
twp  ijBstjinqeff  ini  w^ich  the  office,  of  chanc.ellor.pf. 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ha4  been  h^d'/pr  lif^.f 
Martin's  motion  was  very  ably  secQn4^d,  by  thd 
Honoural^le  J.  W.  Ward  (the  late  Lorfl  Jbn^Uy 
and  Ward)^  who  observed  that  ffrants  of  this  de- 
scription appeared  to  be  unconstitutional,  that  they 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  race  of  men  to  live 
on  the  property  of  the  public,  and  to  make  them- 
selves alike  independent  of  the  sovereign  who 
might  promote  them,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  means  were  supplied,  and  Uiat  they  went  to 
deprive  the  crown  both  of  the  power  of  punishing 
weak  or  wicked  men  and  of  the  power  of  reward- 
ing meritorious  servants;  for  there  was  a  limit  to 
resources  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  places  were 
given  for  life,  or  in  reversion  to  men's  sons  and 
successors,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  reward 
the  remaining  or  succeeding  servants  of  the  crown. 
Perceval  here  rose  and  said  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  promise  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  for  life,  and  that  whether  he  got  that  place 
or  not  would  make  no  difference  in  his  conduct 
and  intentions,  nor  would  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  disposition  to  serve  his  msjesty.  He 
had  spoken  to  the  king,  he  had  requested  him  not 
to  make  the  appointment  that  day ;  and  he  put  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  whether, 
in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  proper  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  majesty  in  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion, when  his  majesty  conceiv^  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  only  labouring  to  preserve  the  constitution  and 

*  The  ftrat  inatance  was  ttiat  of  T/ird  Leehmere,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  Ailed  the  office  of  attorney- general,  and  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  a  state  of  comparative  po\'erty.  Hiia  was  in  the  y^r 
1717.  The  second  inatanoe  was  of  a  much  more  recent  dale,  having 
occurred  during  the  present  rvign.  and  no  further  back  thiiu  the 
vear  178S,  ia  the  ctie  of  Dunning,  who  was  then  oroated  Lord  Ash« 
burton. 
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the  religion  of  the  country.  Having  repeated  the 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  take  office  even  with- 
out the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  for  life^  Per- 
ceval  made  his  how  and  quitted  the  House.  Mar- 
tin's motion  was  then  supported  hy  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Sharpe,  Thornton,  Sheridan,  and  others. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  though  well  aware  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  run  counter  to  him  and  his  friends 
while  in  the  cahinet  with  them,  and  had  engaged 
to  join  the  new  administration,  if  not  immediately, 
as  soon  as  his  services  should  be  needed,  praised 
Sidmouth's  disinterestedness  and  good  services  to 
the  state.  "  That  nobleman,"  he  said,  "  had  been 
offered  the  very  place  in  question,  and  for  life,  a 
few  years  ago  ;  that  nobleman  had  rendered  very 
considerable  services  during  his  long  and  merito- 
rious discharge  of  his  duty  as  speaker  of  that 
House ;  but  he  had  nobly  declined  the  place,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  the  instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  rewarding  future 
public  services  which  might  be  greater  than  his 
own."  Martin's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, Sturgea  Bourne,  Johnstone,  and  others. 
Sturges  Bourne  spoke  of  the  talents,  integrity,  and 
disinterestedness  of  Perceval,  and  asked  whether 
the  chancellorship  in  question,  which  was  not 
worth  much  more  than  2000/.  per  annum,  were 
too  large  an  equivalent  for  the  income  which  his 
friend  derived  from  his  profession,  a  profession 
which  he  must  now  abandon  ?  Johnstone  again 
dealt  in  comparisons  and  in  bitter  recrimination. 
He  blamed  all  the  fallen  ministry,  but  most  of  all 
the  Grenville  family,  who  were  now,  he  said, 
taking  credit  to  themselves  for  so  much  purity  and 
disinterestedness.  He  asked  them  how  they  could 
reconcile  their  present  pretensions  with  the  in- 
decency of  pressing  upon  that  House,  on  their 
first  accession  to  office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  two  successive  stages  of  a  bill  for  enabling 
Lord  Grenville  to  hold  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  its  immense  emoluments,  while 
the  duties  of  it  were  to  be  done  by  another ;  and 
this  too  at  the  same  time  that  another  noble  lord» 
at  the  head  of  the  Grenville  family,  enjoyed  the 
tellership  of  the  exchequer,  with  its  almost  incal* 
culable  emoluments  ?  How  could  they  reconcile 
with  their  boasted  purity  the  extraordinary  increase 
made  in  the  salary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
enjoyed  by  another  branch  of  the  family,  and  that 
not  avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open  way,  but 
effected  by  a  secret  fund  .'^  How  could  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his  purity  the 
demand  of  3000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further  con- 
tinuing the  commission  of  navy  inquiry,  and  not 
say  a  word  about  the  great  and  needless  increase 
of  his  own  salary  ?  These  honourable  gentlemen 
had  been  boastiug  a  great  deal  of  their  economical 
arrangements;  but  what  had  they  done  for  the 
country?  They  had  indeed  appointed  commis- 
sioners of  accounts  without  number;  but  what 
had  these  commissioners  done?  The  army  ac- 
counts appeared  to  remain  as  they  were :  the  West 
India  commissioners,  who  had  been  so  long  ap- 


pointed at  large  sakries  to  examine  the  atote  of 
accounts  in  the  colonies,  had  not  yet  evai  sailed 
on  their  mission.  The  Grenvilles  writhed,  but 
were  silent.  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  in  which  there 
was  more  bufifoouery  and  bantering  than  business 
or  argument,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  fallen 
administration,  ringing  the  changes  upon  economy, 
economy,  economy,  in  a  manner  which  had  the 
more  ludicrous  effect  from  being  connected  with 
his  known  condition  and  spendtli^ift  habits.  The 
only  facts  or  proofs  he  mentioned  were  the  re- 
duction of  the  staff  of  the  army,  the  reduction  of 
the  department  of  the  commissariat,  both  of  which 
rather  required  mending  and  increasing  than  di- 
minishing, and  the  reforms  effected  in  the  barrack 
department.  Sheridan  also  praised  the  disinterest- 
edness  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty 
had  done.  Upon  a  division,  Martin's  address  was 
carried  by  218  against  115. 

The  new  ministry  was  not  settled  until  the  25th 
of  March,  nor  were  all  the  arrangements  completed 
even  then.  On  that  day  Lord  Howick  announced 
his  determination  of  opposing  any  motion  for  a  long 
adjournment,  saying  that  such  a  motion  was  evi- 
dently contemplated  by  the  new  advisers  of  the 
crown,  but  could  not  be  allowed  without  prejudice 
to  the  country.  On  the  26th,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
moved  in  the  Lords  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
for  a  fortnight  Lord  Grenville  then  rose  and  re- 
lated in  detail  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  change  of  administration,  and  stated  the  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought 
in  the  bill  for  granting  relieif  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters.  He  dechired  that  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  been  equally  impressed  with  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  granting  greater  indulgences  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  On  three  questions  only  had 
those  statesmen  agreed  during  the  course  of  their 
long  political  lives:  1.  The  sinking  fund.  2.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  The  Catholic  ques' 
tion.  If  he  had  erred  it  was  in  common  with  the 
two  greatest  statesmen  which  any  country  had  ever 
produced.  The  two  first  of  these  questions  had 
been  carried,  the  first  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed, 
the  second  afier  a  delay  of  many  years :  the  third 
rested  upon  such  grounds  of  justice  and  policy, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  who  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  his  country  could  oppose 
it.  He  conceived  that  4,000,000  of  Catholic  sub- 
jects were  to  be  governed  by  conciliation  and  kind- 
ness, and  not  by  intolerance  and  exclusion.  The 
king,  he  said,  had  known  all  along  the  decided 
opinions  of  himself  and  his  friends  on  tliis  par- 
ticular, although  it  was  true  that  it  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  press  any  great  measure  except 
necessity  should  require  it.  He  knew  very  well 
that  there  were  objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
that  it  would  be  strongly  opposed  in  parliament, 
and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  Ministers  had  even  taken 
measures  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  question,  and 
last  year  they  had  succeeded.  But  since  then  Ire- 
land had  shown  some  symptoms  of  that  disturbed 
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state  which  his  lordship  thought  could  he  hest 
preTcnted  by  further  concessions.  Other  circum- 
stances had  also  occurred  to  induce  ministers  to 
depart  from  the  determination  they  had  formed  not 
to  press  the  question:  the  total  destruction  of 
Prussia  and  the  increased  power  of  France  made 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  this  country  to  the  ut^ 
most :  it  became  the  duty  of  ministers  to  look  to 
two  contingencies — ^peaee  between  France  and  the 
continent,  and  a  continuance  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. What  in  such  a  situation  would  be  the  best 
course  of  )X)licy  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  augment 
the  force  of  our  own  empire,  and  to  diminish  what- 
ever danger  might  be  apprehended  from  the  dis- 
content of  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  ?  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  state  that  a  draught  of  a  dis- 
patch to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  relating  to 
the  communications  he  was  to  make  to  the  Catho- 
lics, was  submitted  to  the  king  by  ministers  and 
met  with  his  majesty's  approbation.  This  draught 
contained  the  substance  of  what  they  meant  to 
propose  in  parliament.  After  some  objections  his 
majesty  gave  his  consent  that  the  measure  should 
be  proposed  this  session ;  and  then  authority  was 
given  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  assure  the  heads  of 
I  he  Irish  Catholics  that  the  army  and  navy  would 
be  opened  to  them,  and  that  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  promotion  would  all  be 
removed  on  their  taking  a  proposed  oath.  A  second 
dispatch  had  been  transmitted  to  Ireland  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  rose  in  the  minds  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  confirm  the  assurance  already  given. 
This  second  dispatch  too  had  been  submitted  to 
his  majesty,  who  returned  it  without  any  objection 
or  comment.  After  all  this  had  been  done,  how- 
ever, some  members  of  the  cabinet,  (Sidmouth  and 
Ellenborough,  and  we  believe  we  must  include 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,)  who  had  all  along 
entertained  doubts  ns  to  the  extent  of  the  measure, 
at  last  objected  to  it  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and 
then  his  majesty,  conceiving  that  the  measure  went 
much  farther  than  he  had  intended,  expressed  to 
Lord  Grenville  his  decided  objection  to  it.  Mi- 
nisters then  endeavoured  to  modify  the  bill,  so  as 
to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty's  wishes,  without  de- 
stroying the  vital  essence  of  the  measure.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  they  determined  to  drop  the  bill 
altogether ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  vindication 
of  their  own  character,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
Howick  resolved  to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet  a  minute  reserving  to  them, — 1.  The  liberty 
of  delivering  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
questbo ;  2.  The  liberty  of  submitting  this  ques- 
tion, or  any  subject  connected  with  it,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances,  to  his  majesty's 
decision.  But  they  were  called  upon  (by  the 
king)  not  only  to  withdraw  the  latter  reservation, 
but  to  substitute  a  written  obligation  never  again  to 
bring  forward  the  measure,  or  to  propose  anything 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question  to  his  majesty. 
**  A  more  painful  condition,"  said  Lord  Grenville, 
**  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  any  set  of  men. 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  mimsteis  if  tliey 


were  to  be  bound  by  their  oaths  of  office  to  counsel 
and  advise  the  sovereign  in  all  things  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  and  to  be  fettered  at  the  same  time 
by  a  written  engagement  of  this  nature  ?  Were 
ministers  to  withhold  their  advice  when  they  might 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  safety,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  empire  ?  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  constitution?  Could  the  constitution 
exist  if  such  a  principle  were  recognized,  as  that 
ministers  were  acting  upon  a  written  pledge  of  the 
nature  he  had  stated  ?  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  stake,  and  responsible  ministers  called 
upon  to  account  for  their  conduct,  could  they 
justify  themselves  by  saying,  *  Oh !  that  corner  was 
torn  out  of  the  map  of  the  empire  committed  to 
our  keeping !'  Would  not  the  recognition  of  such 
a  principle  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  constitu- 
tion, overturn  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  but  that  his  ministers  can,  and  re-establish 
the  monstrous  principle  by  which  a  sovereign  was 
brought  as  a  criminal  to  the  bar  of  his  subjects ! 
Conceiving  that  any  such  engagement  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  duty,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous  to  the  sovereign,  he  and  his  friends  had 
refused  to  give  the  written  obligation  demanded ; 
and  the  very  day  after  making  this  communication 
of  their  sentiments  they  had  received  an  intimation 
from  his  majesty  that  he  must  seek  for  other  mi- 
nisters. Lord  Sidmouth  rose  and  said  that,  on 
coming  into  office  with  Fox,  Grenville,  &c.,  he  had 
not  compromised  his  principles,  nor  departed  from 
his  feelings  and  views  on  the  Catholic  question, 
though  he  had  certainly  entertained  a  hope  that 
the  question  would  never  again  be  brought  forward. 
He  was,  he  said,  a  friend  to  toleration ;  he  would 
let  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1793 ;  but  on  that  act  he  thought  a  stand  should 
be  made  against  further  encroachments.  He  had 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
Catholics  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  our  con- 
stitution, by  infringing  upon  the  church  establish- 
ment.* In  the  House  of  Commons  explanations 
similar  to  those  of  Lord  Grenville  were  given  by 
Lord  Howick.  Notwithstanding  his  lordship's 
expressed  determination  to  oppose  any  long  ad- 
journment, the  Commons,  as  the  Upper  House  had 
done,  agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  8th  of  April 
without  a  division. 

"  Ministers,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who 
now  ceased  to  be  solicitor-general,  "  had  deter- 
mined not  to  resign,  but  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
offices."  We  learn  from  the  same  authority  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Erskine,  who  appears  to  hare  been  eager  to  keep 
the  great  seal,  though  his  appearances  and  de- 
cisions in  the  court  had  proved  the  truth  of  the 
declaratioQ  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  becom- 
ing lord   chancellor, — that  he  knew   nothing  of 

*  "  Tlie  most  remarkable  drcumatance  ia  th«  debate  waa  Lord  Mel- 
vUle  takinff  a  part  in  it,  speaking  ftora  between  the  Duke  of  Camber- 
land  and  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  bench  avpropriatcd  to  the  miniateri. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  thii  bench, 
prirtnbly  to  proclaim  to  ttte  world  that  he  is  the  perwn  who  has 
broiuht  aboni  the  change  of  admiaiatration."— /lMit%,  JHary  ^f 
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chancery  law.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  day 
afler  Lord  Howick  had  announce  in  the  Com- 
mons that  the  Catholic  hill  would  be  dropped, 
Erskine  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  tell  him  that 
the  recorder's  report  was  to  be  mode ;  and,  although 
it  was  contrary  to  all  court  etiquette  to  speak  on  any 
subject  which  the  king  had  not  first  mentioned, 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  his  majesty  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  dismissing  his  present 
ministers.  He  said  he  was  sensible  that,  when  he 
first  entered  into  his  majesty's  service,  his  majesty 
had  a  prejudice  against  him ;  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  that  prejudice  was  now  entirely  re- 
moved ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  him  the  justice 
to  believe  that  he  had  served  him  faithfully ;  that 
upon  the  Catholic  measure,  which  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things,  he 
thought  both  religiously  ana  morally  exactly  as 
his  majesty  himself  did  ;  that,  however,  after  what 
had  passed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  ministers 
who  had  signed  the  minute  of  council  (Erskine 
himself  had  taken  good  care  not  to  sign  it)  could 
not  with  any  consistency  retract  it ;  and  that  to 
give  a  pledge  not  .'to  offer  advice  to  his  majesty 
upon  measures  which  the  state  of  public  affairs 
might  render  necessary,  would  be,  if  not  an  im- 
peachable offence,  at  least  an  offence  which  con- 
stitutionally could  not  be  justified.  He  added,  that 
he  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  represent  to 
the  king  the  situation  m  which  he  stood ;  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  than  to  persevere  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed  of  dismissing  his  ministers ;  that 
the  day  on  which  that  resolution  should  be  an- 
nounced in  Ireland  would  be  a  day  of  jubilee  to 
the  Catholics ;  that  they  could  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  see  a  ministry,  supported  by  all  the  talents 
and  weight  of  property  in  the  country,  go  out  upon 
such  a  measure  ;  and  that  he  must  venture  to  tell 
his  majesty  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  resolution 
lie  would  never  know  another  hour  of  comfort  or 
tranquillity  !  According  to  Erskine,  his  majesty 
listened  to  all  this  without  once  interrupting  him  ; 
he  (Erskine),  however,  could  observe  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  the  king  said  to  him,  *^  You  are  a 
very  honest  man,  my  lord,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.'*  f^obody  will  doubt  that  if 
George  III.  had  given  his  account  of  this  strange 
conference  it  would  have  differed  very  materially 
from  this  account  given  by  Erskine.  That  vain, 
flighty  man  in  imparting  these  particulars  on  the 
19th  of  March,  to  Romilly,  and  to  Piggott,  the 
attorney-general,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made 
a  great  impression,  and  half  flattered  himself  that 
the  king  would  retract  his  resolution,  and  permit 
the  cabinet  to  remain  unaltered,  since  they  had  let 
drop  the  obnoxious  bill.  But  the  fact  was  that 
the  king  saw  Lord  Howick  immediately  after  the 
chancellor,  and  persevered  most  firmly  in  his  de- 
termination of  forming  a  new  administration.  We 
believe  that  the  **  Talents"  generally  entertained  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  talents  of  George  III.,  bat 


that  prince  assuredly  had  ability  enough  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  such  a  babbler  as  Erskine,* 
and  firmness  and  courage  enough  to  despise  his 
threats,  |Jf*— which  we  doubt — Erskine  ever  had 
the  boldness  to  make  them. 

All  the  cabinet  ministers  had  attended  his  ma- 
jesty and  had  delivered  up  the  seals  of  their  office 
on  the  25th  of  March,  except  Erskine,  who  was  to 
retain  the  great  seal  till  that  day  week,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  pronounce  bis  decrees 
in  some  chancery  suits  which  had  been  argued 
before  him.  Between  the  26th  and  the  31  at  of 
March  the  following  appointments  were  announced : 
— the  Duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  secreUry  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Lord 
Castlereagh,  secretary  fur  war  and  the  colonies ; 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  (Pitt's  elder  brother)  master 
of  the  ordnance;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  Earl  Camden,  lord  president  of  the  council ; 
Earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  with 
George  Rose  for  his  vice;  and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  On  the  1st  of 
April  Lord  Eldon  was  sworn  lord  high  chancellor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Two  days  before  Lord  Erskine  parted 
witli  the  seal  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Edmund 
Morris,  a  master  in  chancery.  This  was  thought 
a  most  improper  act,  as  Erskine  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  as  out  of  office  ever  since  the  25th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  his  colleagues  re- 
signed.t  On  the  3rd  of  April  Lord  Mulgrave  was 
named  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  honour- 
able Robert  Dundas  president  of  the  board  of 
control.  On  the  8th  of  April  Lord  Melville  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  day  on 
which  parliament  met  after  the  fortnight's  adjourn- 
ment. The  remwning  offices  were  filled  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  this.  Among  other  ap- 
pointments George  Rose  became  treasurer  of  the 
navy  in  lieu  of  Sheridan. 

Between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  8th  of 
April  the  new  ministers  appear  to  have  done  all 
they  could  to  excite  a  cry  in  the  country  against 
popery.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  cabinet,  being  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  wrote  to  it  to  request  a  petition 
to  parliament  i^ainst  Catholic   concessions:   the 

•  BomtUy.  fiom  whom  theie  dtUils  we  eopied.  inanvt  uiitkat, 
though  Enkioe  communicnted  all  tliU  to  him  and  Piggott  tvry  am- 
jUmmllu,  "  he  aftenranU  repeated  il  to  almoat  all  hie  ftieada,  and 
mmtatimm  1a  large  companinat  dUmei."— Awy  o^  PaHiami»ta>y 

t  ••  Morris,  though  a  very  clevar  and  a  Twy  ^Mtmbxgmuk,  hat  ao 
knowledge  ia  his  luofcitiun  of  that  porticnLir  kind  whkh  is  naccMary 
to  qualify  a  man  to  dwehurge  the  dntim  of  a  master.  Thb  b  a 
matter  which  wiU  draw  reproooh  on  the  whote  adaitaiHtaita; 
though,  ia  etery  other  depaitment.  they  have  mort  lerumdcwly*  m 
I  nuderttand.  abekained  from  makiug  any  promottcna.**— Amlgrt 
Diary  o/PvUamtitimLifo.  ^     . 

Romilly't  own  conduct,  at  this  great  party  crids,  mertts  attention. 
He  says.  '•  I  have  some  sotiatectloo,  now  the  minsters  am  oat,  m 
reflecting  that  I  have  never  asked  them  for  a  siosie  ftivonr.  Th«n 
was  one  thing  which  I  very  much  wished  for ;  and  it  is  such  a  WHS 
that  I  toke  A  granted  that  if  1  had  asked  Lord  Molm  (the master  of 
the  ordnance)  for  it,  it  would  have  been  done  for  me  immediately. 
It  was  only  to  get  my  brother's  youngest  son  into  the  military  academy 
atWoolwfeh.  However.Idid  notvkforit;  and,  to  the  poor  b«y^ 
great  disappointment,  it  is  not  done."— /d* 
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^Duke  of  Cumberland,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Dublin,  wrote  two  letters  to  that  university  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  in  the  last  of  these  letters 
he  plainly  intimated  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king 
that  thi«  should  be  done.  Harry  Erskine,  the 
witty  brother  of  the  ex-chancellor,  said  it  was  a 
pity  that^  poor  Lord  George  Gordon  did  not  live 
in  these  times,  when  he  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  in  tlie  cabinet  instead  of  being  in  Newgate. 
Spencer  Perceval,  who  had  vacated  his  seat  by 
accepting  office,  told  the  electors  of  Northampton 
that  it  was  a  duty  in  the  people  as  well  as  in  the 
sovereign  to  resist  the  inroads  of  popery ;  that  he 
himself  had  quitted  a  lucrative  profession  and 
accepted  his  new  office  in  order  to  stand  by  his 
sovereign  at  this  important  crisis.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  of 
which,  as  of  nearly  every  other  religious  society, 
Wilberforce  was  a  conspicuous  and  active  member, 
lent  the  aid  of  its  publications  in  keeping  up  the 
**  No  Popery*'  cry ;  and  **the  pulpit, '  drum-ecclc^- 
siastic,**  played  very  generally  to  the  same  tune. 
Dirty  little  boys  chalked  tlie  walls :  the  days  of 
Lord  George  and  the  London  riots  geeme^  really 
coming  back  again. 

The  king  could  ^arbely  have  fouijid  it.iieces^afy 
to  demand  ft-'om  his  new  ministers  the  written 
pledge  which  he  had  demanded  frotn  his  old  one?. 
It  was  deemed  expedient,  however,  by  the  opposi- 
tion, to  consider  them  as  being  virtually  bound  by 
some  such  understanding ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
9iti  of  April,  the  very  day  after  there-assembling 
of  Wrliament,  Mr.  Brand  moved  in  the  Commons, 
•^That  it  is  contrary  to  thfe  first  duties  of  tbe  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  crown  to  restriain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  e^jp^ess  or  implied,  from  offering  to 
the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circum- 
stances might  render  necessary  for  the  wi;irare  and 
security  of  any  part  of  his  majesty's  extensive  em- 
pire." This  was  indeed  a  constitutional  truism — 
a  principle  not  to  be  denied  without  attacking  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  itself.  But,  if  the  motion 
hud  been  carried,'  it  would  have  been  followed  by 
other  resolution^ :  **  That  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
dismiss  his  ministers  because  they  refused  to  give 
such  a  pledge  was  subversive  of  the  constitution  ;** 
"  That  the  persons  who  had  given  such  advice,  or 
who  had  come  into  office  upon  any  such  pledge, 
expressed  or  implied,  were  not  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;"  and,  lastly, 
**  That  these  resolutions  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  king."  The  new  cabinet  therefore  determined 
to  try  their  strength  on  Brand's  first  motion.  The 
friends  of  the  late  administration  were  very  sanguine 
as  to  carrying  the  motion  by  a  considerable  majority ; 
but,  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  declared  that  the 
motion  was  of  a  nature  which  must  afiect  the  king 
personally,  the  prince's  friends,  including  Sheridan, 
absented  themselves ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends 
TOted  against  his  lordship's  late  colleagues;  and 
Perceval  and  Canning  displayed  great  address  in 
defending  the  king  and  in  opposing  the  motion. 
Perceval  declared  that  his  majesty  had  no  advisers 
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in  the  measures  alluded  to ;  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  to  arraign  the  king  personally,  and  to 
call  him  to  answer  personally  at  the  bar  of  the  Hous«. 
Canning  talked  of  the  king's  remarkable  good  health 
and  promise  of  long  life  in  a  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  have  a  remarkably  strong  effect  on 
those  waverers  and  doubters  who  had  always  one 
eye  fixed  on  the  king  in  esse^  and  one  on  the  king 
in  posse.  Canning  also  declared  distinctly  that,  if 
Brand's  motion  were  carried  against  them,  ministers 
would  not  go  out,  but  would  appeal  to  the  people 
and  dissolve  parliament.  The  king^s  pious  scruples 
were  repeatedly  mentioned — his  regard  for  his  co- 
ronation oath,  which,  several  members  said,  would 
have  been  violated  if  the  bill  of  the  late  ministry 
had  passed.  Brand's  motion  was  rejected  by 
258  against  226.*  It  was  past  aix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ere  the  House  divided. 

A  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  Lords  liy  th^ 
Marc^ufss  of  Stafford,  and  was  defeated,  through  tli^e 
same  means  and  agencies,  by  a  comparativelv  larger 
majority.  Here  Lord  Sidmouth  spoke  and  voted 
against  his  late  colleagues ;  and  Erskine^  in  sup- 
port of  the  mqtion,  delivered  a  deal  of  cant,  which 
was  ridiculous  enough  to  those  who  knew  the  man 
and  his  motives,  but  which  still  went. to  influence 
the  vulgar  out  of  doors.  ^'  I  am  one,"  said  hU 
lordship,  "  who  really  entertains  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  God,  religion,  and  all  professors  qf 
the  Christian  Protestant  faith.  No  man  whatever 
can  be  more  religious  than  I  am.  t  am  sure  that 
I  need  not  except  even  the  worthy  and  pious  pre- 
lates in  whose  presence  I  make  this  solemn  and 
public  declaration.  I  glory  in  the  oM)ortunity  of 
making  it.  Would  to  God  that  my  me  could  be  • 
as  pure  as  my  faith !  I  regard  the  Romish  religion 
as  a  gross  superstition,  the  result  of  the  darkness 
of  former  ages,  but  now  falling  into  a  visible  and 
wholesome  decline.  I  never  thought  of  encouraging 
it,  but  rather  wished  that  inconvenience  slumld  be 
felt^  though  no  injustice  suffered^  by  its  professors.'* 
N6t  less  miserable  was  the  way  in  which  this  giddy 
ex-chancellor  attempted  to  defend  his  late  colleagues 
for  having  given  up  the  bill,  and  for  having  con- 
tinued in  office  after  so  doing.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  late  ministry  had  introduced  that  Catholic 
Army  and  Navy  Bill  on  a  principle  of  expediency 
and  duty,  and  yet  had  kept  their  places  after  having 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  He  admitted  that  all 
this  was  true  enough  i  but  then  he  argued  that  there 
was  a  plain  difference  between  the  strongest  expe- 
diency and  imperious  necessity^  and  that  as  there 
was  only  the  strongest  expediency,  and  not  any 
imperious  necessity  for  carrying  through  the  said 
bill,  Iiis  friends,  anxious  to  work  out  many  other 
good  measures,  had  been  quite  justified  in  behaving 
as  they  had  done.  Lord  Harrowby  said  that  a 
mutual  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
servants  was  indispensable  to  the  good  conduct  of 

•  ••  Oiir  party ,*•  myt  Romflly,  "  wew  lo  IHUe  4w»re  that  th«y 
should  love  ilie  question,  and  it  was  so  difficult  in  so  full  a  house  to 
ascertain  the  numbcn,  that  duiiug  the  division,  while  we  were  loclied 
out  In  the  lobby,  we  eappoird  ouneWcs  the  m^ority  by  abou^ 
tweniy."— i?i<i»y. 
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public  businesB ;  that  when  once  there  was  so  little 
confidence  on  either  side,  that  ministers  were  in- 
duced to  demand  a  pledge  from  the  king,  or  the 
king  to  demand  a  pledge  from  ministers,  there  was 
little  other  option  than  either  for  him  to  dismiss 
them,  or  for  them  to  resign.  Lord  Barrington 
considered  that  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion 
included  an  inculpation  of  the  king  for  the  exercise 
of  an  undoubted  prerogative,  and  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn ;  and  this  was  carried  by 
171  against  90. 

A  motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Little- 
ton, to  express  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late  change 
of  administration,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  for  pass- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  numbers  being  244 
against  198. 

It  was  understood  that  a  dissolution  was  to  take 
place,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would  be 
before  the  end  of  May  and  the  regular  close  of  the 
session.  But  an  immediate  dissolution  was  decided 
upon  on  the  24th  of  April,  although  kept  a  profound 
secret  until  the  26th.  llie  object  no  doubt  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cry  of  No  Popery  which  had 
been  raised  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  was  so  senseless  a  cry  that  it  could  not  but 
be  felt  by  ministers  that,  if  the  dissolution  were 
postponed  for  only  a  few  weeks,  it  would  wholly 
have  died  away.  This  was  the  conjecture  of 
Romilly  and  his  friends,  and  the  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  proves  the  fact.  On  Monday,  the 
27th  of  April,  they  prorogued  parliament  by  com- 
mission, and  in  so  doing  they  did  not  affect  to  dis- 
guise how  necessary  it  was  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing  excitement. 
•  •*  His  majesty,**  they  said,  "  is  anxious  to  recur  to 
the  sense  of  his  people,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their 
recollection."  They  called  the  late  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  question  '*  an  unfortunate  and  uncalled- 
for  agitation ;"  they  alluded  to  the  restraint  imposed 
on  the  king  by  his  coronation  oath,  and  to  the  king's 
conscientious  persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  the 
motives  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  upon  which 
he  now  gave  the  people  the  best  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying their  determination  to  support  him  in  every 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and,  after 
saying  something  more  that  was  very  proper  to 
keep  up  the  "  No  Popery  "  feeling  and  to  set  so- 
ciety by  the  ears,  they  made  the  speech  conclude 
with  the  expression  of  a  recommendation,  on  the 
king's  part,  to  cultivate  by  all  means  a  spirit  of 
union,  harmony,  and  goodwill  among  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  his  people!  This  unlucky 
parliament  had  existed  only  four  months  and  seven 
days. 

Tremendous  and  almost  unprecedented  were  the 
efforts  made  both  by  the  ins  and  the  outs  at  the 
new  general  election.  On  both  sides  immense 
electioneering  purses  were  made  up  and  emptied 
in  the  old  way.  Wilberforce  foresaw  a  ruinous  con- 
test for  any  man  of  ordinary  fortune  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Lord  Harewood  was  going  to  oppose  him ; 
but  Wilberforce's  friends  immediately  subs^bed 


18,000/.  and  voted  that  he  himself  should  not  be 
permitted  to  put  down  his  name  to  the  subscrip- 
tions opened  to  support  his  election.  Everywhere 
the  price  of  boroughs  rose  to  a  terrible  amount. 
Tierney  offered  10,000/.  for  two  seats  and  got  a  re- 
fusal. The  opposition  accused  the  new  ministers 
of  buying  up,  by  means  of  a  very  large  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  king  out  of  his  privy  purse,  all 
the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any 
prices.  Romilly  thought  himself  a  lucky  man  in 
getting  one  of  the  seats  for  the  borough  of  Hors- 
ham for  2000/.,  through  the  favour  and  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.*  Their  superior  com- 
mand of  money,  and  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  Catholic  concessions,  served  the  new  minis- 
ters well.  This  prejudice  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
hold  in  that  very  variable,  and  not  very  enlightened 
body,  the  corporation  of  London.  On  the  22nd  of 
April  that  corporation  had  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  expressing  their  exceedingly  warm'grati- 
tude  for  the  decided  support  and  protection  given 
by  his  majesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed  religion, 
and  for  the  firm  and  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
royal  prerogative.  The  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  published,  during  the  general 
election,  a  resolution  declaratory  of  its  opinion 
respecting  the  bill  which  the  displaced  ministers 
had  submitted  to  parliament,f  and  other  religious 
societies  swelled  the  shout  that  the  church  was,  or 
recently  had  been,  in  danger.  The  English  Catho- 
lics, who  may  have  dreaded  the  revival  of  the 
popular  outrages  of  the  yeiir  1180,  published  sn 
address  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  laying 
before  them  acts  and  documents  to  prove  the  puritj 
of  their  principles  in  respect  to  their  king  and 
country,  and  calling  upon  them  to  judge  whether 
*'  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  maintain 
a  single  tenet  inconsistent  with  the  purest  loyalty, 
or  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  one 
duty  which  an  Englishman  owes  to  his  God,  hiB 
king,  or  his  country."  This  paper  was  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Lord  Petre,  by  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  and  by  many  other  English 

*  BomiUy,  Diary  of  ParliameKtary  IJ/e.  The  ex-coUcitnr-seoenl 
adds—"  Tierney,  who  manaf^  thia  busincas  for  the  McDds  of  the  late 
adminiBtratlon,  aMuvea  me  thai  he  can  hear  of  no  aeata  to  be  dlapond 
of.  After  a  parliament  which  has  lived  little  more  than  font  month^ 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  those  seats  which  arc  rej^ularly  sold 
by  the  proprietors  of  them  would  be  very  cheap ;  they  are,  however, 
io  fact,  sold  now  at  a  higher  price  ihan  was  ever  given  for  them  before. 
....  6000/.  and  bbWil,  have  been  given  for  seats  with  no  stipulatiim 
as  to  time»  or  against  the  event  of  a  spoady  dissolution  by  the  king's 

death,  or  by  any  change  of  administration Amonj{st  otiicn. 

Sir  C.  H ,  the  great  dealer  in  boroughs,  has  sold  all  he  had  to 

ministers This  bnving  of  seaU  is  detestable;  and  yet  it  is 

almost  the  oulv  way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  who  is  resolved  to 
be  an  independent  man,  can  get  into  parliament  To  eome  in  by  a 
popular  election  in  the  present  state  of  the  representation,  is  quits 
impossible ;  to  be  placed  there  by  some  great  lord,  and  to  vote  as  he 
shall  direct,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence ;  and  notliiof 
hardly  remains  but  to  owe  a  seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's  for- 
tune.   It  is  true  that  many  men  who  buy  seats  do  it  as  a  matter  of 


I  shall  make  a' sacrifice  of  my  private  property,  merelv  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  serve  the  public.  I  know  what  dangitr  there  U  of  men  s 
diaguistng  f^om  themselves  the  real  motives  of  their  actions;  but  it 
really  does  appear  to  me  that  it  is  from  this  motive  alone  that  I  act. 
t  Lord  Grenville,  himself  a  member  of  the  Christian  Knewledge 
Society,  oomplained  in  apubUc  letter  addressed  to  the  Bev.  G.Gaikin. 
secretary  of  that  society,  of  this  invidious  publication,  which  was 
given  to  the  world  as  the  anoolmoua  resointion  of  that  body. 
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Catholics  distinguished  by  antiquity  of  descent, 
and  by  their  personal  virtues.  It  produced  its 
effects,  no  doubt,  but  we  fear  only  among  the  more 
enlightened  and  more  liberal  classes,  who  scarcely 
stood  in  need  of  any  such  appeal.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  ministry  gained  immensely  by  the  disso- 
lution and  general  election.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  22nd  of  June,  their  majorities 
were  found  to  be  large  and  sure.  An  amendment 
to  the  address  on  the  opening  speech,  censuring 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament,  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords  by  160  against  67,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  350  against  155.  The  business  which  was 
transacted  was  of  little  importance  or  interest, 
except  at  showing  on  the  divisions  the  great  strength 
which  the  new  administration  had  gained.  The 
ministry  found  or  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  in 
an  Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  giving  the  lord-lieute- 
nant power  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties ;  autho- 
riMUg  magistrates  to  arrest  persons  who  should 
be  found  out  of  their  dwelling  between  sun-set 
and  sun-rise,  and  requiring  that  the  persons  so 
arrested  should  be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
This  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington),  who  had  again  become 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  Qrattan,  the  Irish 
patriot,  declared  that  the  measure  was  necessary ; 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  was  still  a  French 
party  in  Ireland.  Sheridan  divided  the  House 
against  it  on  the  third  reading ;  but  his  minority 
was  only  10,  including  the  tellers,  against  108. 
A  bill  was  also  carried  to  oblige  all  persons  in 
Ireland  who  had  arms  to  register  them,  and  to 
authorise  magistrates  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in 
search  of  arms.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Whitbread 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  establishing 
schools  in  all  the  parishes  in  England,  was  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  Commons  on  the  6th  of 
August ;  but,  as  it  was  thought,  only  because  it 
was  well  known  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  granting  places  by  reversion,  which 
was  depending  in  the  Lords  at  the  time  of  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  last  brief  parliament, 
brought  it  in  a«dn  and  got  it  carried  through  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  without  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  But  in  the  Lords  upon  the  second 
reading  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Melville  and 
by  Lord  Arden.  Lord  Arden  was  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  a  very  lucrative  office,  that  of  registrar 
of  the  admiralty  court,  granted  to  him  while  it  was 
in  reversion,  with  a  second  reversion  to  his  brother 
Spencer  Perceval,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  joined  in  the  opposition, 
and  Bankes's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  a  very  thin 
House  without  any  division.  Bankes,  still  perse- 
vering, almost  immediately  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  king  not  to  grant  any  office 
in  reversion  before  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  next  session  of  parliament,  and  this  was 
allowed  to  be  carried.  This  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  14th  of  August:  the  king's  speech, 


dehvered  by  commission,  was  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  had  been 
nearly  all  devised  by  the  Grenville  cabinet  Al- 
though Sir  Home  Popham  had  been  brought  to 
a  court-martial,  and  censured  for  his  disobedience, 
and  although  the  leaders  of  that  cabinet  did  not 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  bold  enters 
prises  in  South  America,  reinforcements  had  been 
forwarded  to  General  Beresford ;  and  an  armament 
had  been  sent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  convoyed 
by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Stirling,  who  superseded  Sir 
H.  Popham.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  troops 
were  landed  near  Monte  Video.  A  sally  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  6000  strong,  was  repelled 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  town  was  forthwi^  in- 
vested ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  February  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  with  a  loss  to  the  English  of  560  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Before  intelligence  had  yet 
reached  England  of  the  re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
by  the  Spaniards,  Brigadier-  GeneralCrauiiird  was 
sent  on  a  wild  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the 
vast  American  province  of  Chili.  Craufurd  had 
only  4200  men,  and  the  naval  force  which  accom- 
panied him  under  Admiral  Murray  was  proportion- 
ally small.  The  expedition  had  not  been  gone  long 
ere  the  government  learned — not  that  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty  had  stormed  and  captured  Monte  Video, 
for  there  was  not  time  for  that  intelligence  to 
arrive, — but  that  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  lost,  and 
Beresford  obliged  to  capitulate.  Instantly  orders 
were  sent  after  General  Craufurd  to  tell  him  not  to 
conquer  Chili,  but  to  go  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 
These  orden  overtook  Craufurd  while  he  was  at 
the  Cape,  and  in  punuance  of  them  he  altered  his 
course  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buenos  Ayres.  Craufurd  was  a  brave 
and  experienced  soldier,  and  so  was  Auchmuty; 
but  they  were  only  brigadier-generals,  and,  as  the 
force  gradually  collecting  in  that  latitude  was 
getting  considerable,  it  was  considered  that  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  ought  to  take  the  general 
command.  Unless  they  had  taken  General  Mack 
out  of  the  fortress  into  which  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  thrown  him,  the  English  government 
could  hardly  have  made  a  wone  choice.  General 
Whitelocke  had  attained  to  high  rank  in  the  army 
with  scarcely  any  service  beyond  parade  duty,  and 
an  attendance  of  palace-guards.  He  was  a  hand- 
some well-spoken  man,  and,  like  Mack,  had  had 
the  knack  of  making  people  who  were  no  soldiers 
themselves  believe  that  he  was  a  great  one,  and  a 
very  consummate  general.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  present  com- 
mand to  the  personal  favour  of  George  III. ;  but  it 
should  appear  that  ministerial  and  all  manner  of 
suffrages  were  united  to  procure  him  this  advance- 
ment. Yet  some  few  years  ago,  Whitelocke,  then 
lieutenant-colonel,  had  shown,  at  St.  Domingo, 
symptoms  of  shyness,  which,  as  many  persons 
thought,  ought  to  have  stripped  him  of  his  uniform, 
and  subjected  him  to  have  his  sword  broken  over 
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liiB  head.  Windhani,  %ho,  as  stfcretary-aUwkir,  An- 
nounced the  appointment  to'^arliaTnent,  said  that 
itiiad  be^n  considered  essential  to  employ  b  general 
of&cer  of  the  highest  rank  and  tihility ;  and  thAt 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  name  VVhitelock^. 
With  1600  more  land  troops  General  Whitdocke 
left  England  in  the  month  of  March,  to  take  the 
command-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  reduce  the  ^hole  provin<;e  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  very  least  He  irrilved  near 
Monte  Video  towards  the  end  of  May.  By  this  time 
nearly  12,000  excellent  British  troops  -were  col- 
lected on  die  Rio  de  la  Plata — brave,  active,  and 
only  wanting  a  proper  general  to  command  them. 
A  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country  were 
known  to  be  weary  of  the  Spanish  governtneat, 
and  anxious  for  independence ;  and  a  litde  ma- 
nagement (particularly  if  General  Miranda  had 
been  called  to  head-q\iarters)  might  p<wsibly  have 
induced  this  party  to  treat  with  the  Engli^.  But 
WhfDelocke  was  as  much  of  a  diplomatist  or  ststes- 
inan  as  he  wtis  of  a  soldier.  like  Muck^  aC'Ulm, 
he  appears  to  hkve  lost  his  hetkd  a^  soon  -as  he 
reached  the  South  American  shore;  He  marehed 
'und  fought  when  he  ought  to  have  beensmtfkhig 
liis  preparatiuns  and  negotiating  with  the  lode- 
'  pei^dents ;  lindlie  began  to  treat  when  he  ought  to 
liaVe  fcontinued"  to  fight.  At  ir8t,he  seamed  to 
think  that  with  sach  an  army  he  eould  eonquer  the 
whole  of  Spanish  America ;  but  then,  in  a  very 
'few  daj%,  he  pretended  it  was  too  drfficuU  an  enter- 
'  ptis^  to  eonquer  even  a  single  town.  On  the  28th 
of  June  he  Ifcinded  nearly  8000  men  about  thirty 
'  miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  took  about 
the  worst  roads  which  could  have  been  selected,  and 
he  separated  his  little  army  into  different  divisions, 
subjecting  them  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  among 
rivers  and  bogs,  or  being  decimated  in  their  passage 
through  defiles  and  thick  woods.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  been  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  carpet  knight  would  ever 
have  reached  the  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  innn- 
dating  rains  which  set  in  periodically  at  the  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  swelled  the  rivers, 
and  rendered  them  almost  impassable,  and  White- 
locke  appears  to  have  obtained  no  information  as 
to  the  places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  or  as 
to  any  other  particulars  connected  with  tlie  nature 
of  that  excessively  difficult  country.  All  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  dark,  although  there  were 
several  well-trained  staff  officers  with  the  expedi- 
tion. Terrible  fatigues — ^which  might  for  the 
greater  part  have  been  avoided — were  uudergone 
by  the  troops,  who  must  have  marched  not  thirty 
but  eighty  or  ninety  miles  through  that  to  them  nn- 
kuown  wilderness.  The  army  forded  many  rivers 
and  many  swollen  rivulets,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
approached  the  Chiuelo,  of  great  depth,  width, 
and  rapidity,  which  enters  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
There  was  a  bridge  across  the  Chiuelo  near  the 
town,  and  over  it  General  Beresford  had  passed 
in  June,  1806,  when  he  captured  the  place;  but 


this  bridge  was  now  reported  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  apparently  without 
any  attempt  either  to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  to  see 
whether  the  bridge  could  not  be  repaired,  Whitc- 
locke  determined  to  proceed  towards  the  interior, 
nearer  to  the  river's  source,  where,  be  had  been 
told,  there  was  a  good  ford.  He  directed  Major- 
Oeneral  Gore  with  the  light  troops  to  keep  to  the 
northward,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  at  any  place 
between  him  and  the  city,  where  the  river  might 
be  found  fordable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  traced  the  river  to  the  southward. 
Major-^General  Gore,  in  his  march,  fell  in  with  an 
intelligent  American,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
pass  or  ford  of  Chico,  wUy  two  miUs  above  the 
bridge,  which  was  said  to  be  destroyed.  Gore  and 
his  light  troops  crossed  the  river  without  difficulty 
or  interruption,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  con- 
siderable force  on  the  opposite  bank,  giving  way 
immediately,  and  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
vi#e  corps  took  possession  of  a  strongly  fortified 
position.  The  light  troops  were  then  halted  upon 
some  high  ground  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  menaced  city.  Gore  intending  to  wait  until 
the  main  body  should  have  crossed  the  river  lower 
down.  But  Whitelocke,  who  had  calcnlated,  in 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  country,  that  Ghue  must 
make  a  long  march  to  the  northward  before  he 
could  find  a  ford,  was  in  no  hurry  to  cross  the 
river,  and  he  did  not  find  a  ford  for  binMelf  as 
soon,  or  so  near,  as  he  had  expected.  Major- 
General  Gore,  tired  of  waiting,  descended  from  hia 
heights  and  moved  along  the  road  which  led  to 
Buenos  Ayres ;  his  light  troope  charged,  and  wok 
some  guns,  reached  the  suburbs  that  night,  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  the  city.  The  troops,  from  this  forced 
and  rapid  march,  were  so  exhausted  that  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  apparent  timidity 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  fell  back  from  the  entrance 
of  the  city  to  the  post  where  they  had  captured  the 
guns,  and  where  they  remained  on  their  arms  the 
whole  night.  It  was  a  night  of  rain :  the  sokiiers 
were  without  cover,  blankets,  spirits,  or  provisions 
— iread  they  had  not  tasted  for  four  days.  This 
was  on  the  Srd  of  July.  It  had  taken  Whitelocke 
only  five  or  six  days  to  reduce  his  army  to  a  half- 
starring  condition.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Spaniards,  seeing  that  Major-General  Gore's  force 
was  so  small,  and,  that  Whitelocke,  with  the 
main  body,  was  still  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
broad  river,  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which 
thev  had  been  thrown  the  preceding  evening  and 
night.  Gore  sent  a  company  to  his  rear  to  look 
out  for  his  commander-in-chief;  but  this  detach- 
ment found  bodies  of  Spaniards  collected  on  every 
side,  and  was  obliged  to  rejoin  Gore,  who  passed 
many  anxious  hours  looking  out  for  the  main  body. 
In  the  afternoon  Whitelocke  came  up  and  found 
Gore  rather  warmly  engaged,  with  his  people 
nearly  famished  and  overcome  by  fatigue.  Nor 
was  the  main  body  in  better  condition ;  they  bad 
made  a  long  roundabout  march  through  a  wretched 
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eountnr,  now  almogt  entirely  inundated,  and  the 
men  had  no  blankets,  no  provisions,  no  spirits. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  been  engaging  Gore,  fell 
back,aud  halted  in  front  of  the  town.  They  were  left 
perfectly  undisturbed  for  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
as  Whitelocke  thought  he  saw  some  appearance  of 
a  desire  to  capitulate  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  useful 
information — which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  be- 
fore he  divided  his  army,  and  then  committed  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  situation  where  it  might  perish  of 
want.  Thus  was  the  4th  of  July  consumed.  But 
that  day  and  night  had  been  well  employed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  their 
town,  which,  to  ail  appearance,  they  would  have 
abandoned  without  fighting,  if  a  spirited  concen- 
trated attack  of  the  entire  British  force  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when  Gore  had 
possession  of  the  suburbs.  From  the  British 
shipping  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Whitelocke  could 
expect  no  assistance,  either  in  his  assault,  if  he  made 
one,  or  in  his  retreat,  if  after  hia  blunders  he  should 
have  had  recourse  to  that  disgraceful  movement. 
The  broad  river,  or  eestuary,  of  La  Plata,  though  deep 
in  the  middle,  grows  so  shallow  towards  the  bank  on 
which  Buenos  Ayres  stands,  that  large  vessels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  seven  or  eight  mUes  from  the 
town.  Except  flat^bottomed  gun-boats,  of  which 
there  were  only  five  or  six  attached  to  the  British 
squadron,  no  craft  that  we  had  could  get  within 
cannon-shot.  Nor  could  the  fire  of  these  gun- 
boats have  produced  any  speedy  e&ct,  nor  was 
any  such  efiect  to  be  expected  even  from  a  bom- 
bardment on  a  large  scale,  with  bombs  and  rockets 
and  all  the  new  inventions;  for  the  houses  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
were  flat-roofed,  and  constructed  of  soft  brick, 
which  a  shot  penetrates  us  through  a  mud  wall, 
doing  no  injury  except  to  the  immediate  plsce  it 
strikes ;  and,  as  no  wood  was  employed*  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  and  churches  except  the 
incombustible  Brasil-wood,  and  even  that  but 
sparingly,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  set  fire  to  the 
city.  In  case  of  a  retreat  there  were  no  craft  or 
rafts  to  carry  the  troops  over  the  broad  shoals  and 
shallows  to  the  shipping,  and  to  march  back  by 
the  way  they  had  come  to  the  place  where  they 
had  first  been  landed  was  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  passage  of  the  river  and  swamps  had  been 
found  difficult  enough  in  the  advance,  when  com* 
paratively  but  little  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  deluges 
which  were  now  falling  were  rendering  even  the 
rivulets  absolutely  impassable.  As  the  troops  were 
famishing,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  without  any  shelter  and  without  even  the 
common  necessary  of  blanket^,  Whitelocke  could 
not  remain  where  he  was,  and  retreat,  as  we  have 
shown,  was  next  to  a  physical  impossibility.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5  th  orders  were  given  to  make 
an  attack  by  storm,  as  the  only  resource  within  the 
power  of  me  general,  and  as  the  most  prompt 
means  of  reducing  the  town,  and  thereby  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  army.    The  soldiers  formed 


into  their  columns  of  attack  with  order  and  spirit, 
and  moved  from  their  ground  with  the  encouraging 
conviction  of  a  certain  victory.  They  were  to  as- 
sail in  every  quarter  at  ooce,  and  to  rush  along  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  run  in  straight 
hues  to  the  river,  for  the  citadel*  and  the  great 
square— the  square  of  bulls.  Plaza  de  Toros — 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  British  soldiers 
went  on  like  bulls,  and  kept  the  ground  they 
gained  with  all  the  tenacity  of  true-bred  English 
bull-dogs.  But,  while  Whitelocke  and  his  columns 
had  been  blundering  all  round  about,  15,000  well- 
armed  Spaniards  and  natives  of  the  province  had 
been  collected  within  the  city,  nearly  200  pieces 
of  artillery  of  all  calibres  had  been  disposed  in 
good  positions,  barricades  had  been  raised  in  the 
streets,  and  stones  and  other  missiles  collected  on 
the  house-tops,  which  were  so  many  flat  terraces 
with  parapets  in  front.  Whitelocke,  remaining 
himself  outside  of  the  town  and  out  of  harm's 
way,  with  the  reserve,  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  troops,  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  co- 
lumns to  proceed  as  far  as  was  practicable,  taking 
possession  as  far  as  was  tenable ;  and  each  column 
was  provided  with  sledge-hammers,  crow-bars, 
pickaxes,  &c.,  to  clear  away  the  barricades  and 
force  the  houses.f  As  Whitelocke  calculated  that 
success  must  depend  much  on  velocity  of  move- 
ment, that  soldiers  with  loaded  arms  are  prone  to 
stop  and  make  use  of  them  when  they  can  be  of 
no  essential  service,  that  the  bayonet  was,  par  ex- 
cellence^ the  weapon  of  the  British  soldier,  that 
the  Spaniards  would  never  stand  a  bayonet  charge 
in  street  or  square,  but  fight  from  covered  situa- 
tions— from  their  houses  and  churches — where 
musketry  in  the  hands  of  their  assailants  could 
have  no  other  eifect  than,  by  prolonging  their  pas- 
sage in  the  street,  to  expose  them  to  a  dreadful 
loss,  he  ordered  that  the  men  should  all  attack 
with  unloaded  muskets,  and  that  no  firing  should, 
on  any  account,  be  permitted  until  all  the  columns 
had  reached  their  final  point  and  had  formed. 
Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  these  orders ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  (and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
court-martial  which  tried  tVhitelocke)  that  mus- 
ketry would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  might 
have  led  to  the  delay  and  losses  he  apprehended : — 
but,  unluckily,  bayonets  were  as  useless  against 
brick  walls  as  musket-bullets  could  have  been. 
For  a  time  all  went  welL  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's 
column,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  gained  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  took  32  cannon,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  600  prisoners ;  the  5th 
regiment  took  possesion  of  the  church  and  convent 
of  Santa  Catalina;  Colonel  Guard  took  possession 
of  the  Residencia,  a  commanding  station;  and 
another  post  in  the  enemy*s  centre  was  gallantly 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.   But  Brigadier- 

•  The  citadel  and  aU  the  strongest  points  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivet,  and,  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town  lay  between  the  river  an<l 
the  English  army,  they  could  be  approached  only  by  the  straight 
streets. 

f  Our  earicaturiaU  repfeaented  the  English  carpotals  as  burglar* 
and  houflebreaheis,  caxrying,  DOt  iledgea  and  pickaxes,  bat  pickkfcks. 
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General  Lumley,  who  was  storming  with  two  regi- 
roents,  found  himself  opposed  by  a  heavy  and 
continaed  fire  of  musketry  from  the  tops  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses :  the  doors  of  the  houses  were 
so  strongly  barricaded  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  them :  the  streets  were  intersected 
by  deep  ditches,  in  the  inside  of  which  were  planted 
cannon,  pouring  showers  of  grape  on  the  advancing 
column.  One  of  Lumley's  regiments,  the  30th, 
headed  by  the  gallant  genera],  reached  its  destined 
point,  but  the  other,  the  ddth,  was  so  weakened 
by  the  terrible  fire  as  to  be  overpowered  and 
taken.  The  flank  of  the  36th  being  thus  left  ex- 
posed, that  regiment,  together  with  the  5th,  which 
had  taken  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  retired  upon  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  post  at 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  charging  and  dispersing  on 
their  way  800  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  two  guns. 
The  lefl  division  of  General  Craufnrd's  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Park,  approached  the  great  square, 
with  the  intention  of  possessing  itself  of  the  Jesuits' 
College :  but  here  the  enemy's  fire  was  most  de- 
structive; one  part  of  the  division  threw  itself  into 
a  house,  which  was  not  found  to  be  tenable,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  the 
other  part  of  the  division,  after  enduring  a  dread- 
ful fire,  in  which  Colonel  Park  was  wounded,  re- 
tired upon  the  right  division  of  the  brigade,  where 
Brigade-Creneral  Craufurd  was  commanding  in 
person.  With  what  was  left  of  his  brigade,  Crau- 
furd now  made  a  dash  at  the  Dominican  convent, 
and  gained  possession  of  that  large  and  strong 
building.  In  making  a  sortie  to  save  a  three- 
pounder,  which  had  been  left  in  the  street,  Crau- 
furd lost  a  great  many  of  his  light  infantry,  and 
Major  Trotter,  one  of  the  best  of  his  officers; 
the  three-pounder  was  saved :  but  the  Dominican 
convent  was  assailed  with  the  greatest  fury ;  the 
quantity  of  round  shot,  grape  and  musketry,  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  obliged  Craufurd's  peo- 
ple to  quit  the  top  of  the  building :  the  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  5000  or  6000,  brought  up  heavy 
cannon  to  force  the  wooden  gates :  the  cessation  of 
firing  in  other  quarters  induced  Craufurd  to  believe 
that  the  other  English  columns  had  not  been  sue* 
cessful ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
general  surrendered.  ''The  result  of  this  day's 
action,"  says  Whitelocke,  *•  left  me  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  the  Residencia,  another  strong  post  on 
his  left,  while  I  occupied  an  advanced  position 
towards  his  centre :  but  these  advantages  had  cost 
about  2500  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  nature  of  the  fire  to  which  the  troops  were  ex- 
posed was  violent  in  the  extreme.  Grape-shot  at 
the  comer  of  the  streets,  musketry,  hand-grenades, 
bricks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  all  the  houses : 
every  householder,  with  his  negroes,  defended  his 
dwelling,  each  of  which  was  in  itself  a  fortress ; 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the 
wliole  male  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  em* 
ployed  in  its  defence."  * 


It  appears  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  night,  Whitelocke 
remained  ignorant  of  Craufurd's  surrender ;  at  least 
he  himself  or  his  apologist  says  that  he  had  pressed 
forward  his  dragoons  into  the  town  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  Craufurd,  but  that  Craufurd 
had  advanced  beyond  their  reach,  and,  till  the  next 
day,  no  certain  report  was  received  of  his  operations. 
Two  objects,  it  is  said,  had  been  achieved,  and,  but 
for  the  miscarriage  of  the  third,  and  the  aurrender 
of  Craufurd  in  the  Dominican  convent,  the  town 
must  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  :  for,  as  the  Plaza  de  Toros  commanded  the 
citadel  from  the  left,  and  as  we  had  posts  on  their 
right  and  opposite  their  centre,  the  enemy  could 
not  have  made  any  material  resistance.  After  the 
surrender  at  the  Dominican  convent,  the  guns  of 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  firing  from  the  Plaza  de 
Toros,  might  have  overawed  the  populace,  but  they 
would  also  have  destroyed  the  British  prisoners ; 
and  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  enraged  mob 
that  they  would  massacre  Craufurd's  brigade  and  all 
the  British  who  had  surrendered,  if  the  firing  were 
renewed  from  the  Plaza,  paralyzed  the  army  of  Sir 
Samuel.  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  in  any 
such  circumstances  to  make  British  troops  use 
their  artillery. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  July, 
Linieres,  the  clever  Frenchman,  who  was  atiU  com- 
manding the  Spanish  troops  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
who  had  directed  all  the  prepanitions  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  addressed  a  letter  to  White- 
locke, offering  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  late  afiair,  together  with  the  71st  regiment,  and 
the  other  British  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  with 
Brigadier-General  Beresford  in  the  preceding  year, 
if  Whitelocke  would  desist  from  any  further  attack 
on  the  town,  and  withdraw  his  forces  altogether 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  insinuating,  at  the  same 
time,  that,' from  the  exasperated  state  of  the  popu- 
lace, he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soners, if  the  English  general  persisted  in  offensive 
measures.  At  first,  Whitelocke  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  talking  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  of  the  means  he  had  in  his  hands  of  retaliating 
upon  the  Spanish  prisoners,  if  the  populace  should 
proceed  to  such  bloodv  extremities,  or  if  Linieres 
and  his  troops  should  forget  the  usages  of  war. 
But  he  soon  altered  his  tone,  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  whicb  Linieres  proposed.  He  says — **  In- 
fluenced by  this  consideration  (t.  e,  the  threat  used 
against  the  English  prisoners),  which  I  knew  to 
be  founded  on  fact,  and  reflecting  of  how  little  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  possession  of  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  so  absolutely  hostile,  I 
resolved  to  forego  the  advantages  which  the  bravery 
of  our  troops  had  obtained,  and  acceded  to  a  trea^ 
which  I  trust  will  meet  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty."  *  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
the  fort  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  next  day,  the  7th 
of  July,  by  General  Whitelocke  and  rear-admiral 
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Sir  George  Murray,*  and  by  Ldnieres  and  two 
Spanish  generals. 

HoBtilitieB  were  to  cease  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata ;  the  British  were  to  retain  pos- 
session  of  the  fortress  and  place  of  Monte  Video, 
which  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  had  stormed  and 
taken  before  Whitelocke's  arrival,  for  the  space  of 
two  months;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  these 
buildings  were  to  be  deliyered  up  to  the  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  artillery,  &c. ;  all  prisoners  whatso- 
ever were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  Whitelocke's 
famishing  army  was  to  be  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  to  be  assisted  in  re-embarking  and  crossing 
over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Plata  river,  with  its 
arms,  stores,  equipage,  &c 

The  popular  indignation  at  home  was  so  exces- 
sive that  if  Whitelocke  had  arrived  in  England  in 
the  month  of  September,  with  the  officer  who 
brought  home  his  dispatches,  he  would  have  run 
some  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
He  had  committed  faults  enough,  but  these  were 
all  exaggerated,  and  others  were  invented  for  him 
by  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  an  uncritical  and 
unexamining  fury.  We  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  rage  excited  by  the  report  that,  before 
sending  his  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  hopeless 
street  fight  he  ordered  all  the  flints  to  be  taken 
from  tlieir  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke  was 
universally  adopted  as  a  synonyme  for  white- feather ; 
many  believed  him  to  be  the  most  perfect  com- 
pound of  coward  and  traitor  that  had  ever  been 
known  among  Englishmen.  It  was  said  to  be  ow- 
ing to  his  favour  at  court  and  in  other  high  places 
that  his  trial  was  so  long  delayed :  there  might  be 
other  grounds  for  this  procrastinating  of  justice ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  January,  1808, 
that  he  was  brought  before  a  general  court-martial, 
held  at  Chelsea  Hospital;   and  even  then  such 

*  Admiral  Murray,  in  a  separate  despatch,  explained  the  reasons 
for  whidi  h«  had  consented  to  sign  the  treaty.  He  said  that,  on  going 
aahore.  lie  waa  told  bv  Whitelooko  that  he  wai  of  opinion,  as  well  aa 
were  the  other  English  generals,  that  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  persist,  and  that  one  great  object  was  attained  in  getting  back  all 
the  iiritUh  priaoDera  who  liad  been  taken  in  South  America  this  war ; 
that  the  destroying  of  the  town  could  not  benefit  us ;  Uiat  he  (White- 
locke) saw  uo  prospect  whatever  of  eitabltshing  ouiaelves  in  this 
country,  as  there  was  not  a  friend  to  the  English  in  it;  that  the  in- 
veteracy  of  every  class  of  the  Inhabitants  was  beyond  belief ;  that 
those  of  our  men  the  enemy  had  taken  prisoners  were  in  the  power 
of  an  enraged  mob,  &c.  **  Under  these  circumstances/'  added  the  ad- 
miral, '*  and  being  persuaded  that  the  people  of  this  country  did  not 
wish  ta>  be  under  the  British  government,  I  signed  the  treaty."  It 
appears  that  the  *'  All  Talents"  ministry,  who  appointed  Whitelocke,  or 
submitted  to  his  being  appointed  to  tlie  command,  and  who  meant  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  a  vast  oontiuent  with  less  than  18,000  men. 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  aa  1o  believe  tWat  if  they  did  nut  welcome  the  English  as 
deliverers  they  would  offer  at  the  most  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
Whitelocke,  we  know,  always  persisted  in  saying  that  he  had  been 
misled  by  his  instructions,  and  by  the  incorrect  information  given  to 
him  by  government.  Taking  thu  as  truth,  it  will,  however,  only 
serve  «s  a  very  incomplete  excuse  for  that  generars  conduct  in  the 
field.  If  uur  cabinet  had  cordially  given  the  hand  to  General  Miran- 
da, if  they  had  proclaimed  independence  for  the  South  American 
colonies,  and  if  they  had  rallied  round  our  standard  the  many  ad* 
venturers  or  discontented  spirits  among  the  Spanibh  Americans,  the 
British  army  might  indeed  have  found  ft-iends  In  abundance :  but  we 
believe  that  the  strong  decided  feelings  of  George  III.  would  have 
Ijeen  a  bar  to  any  such  scheme,  if  Lord  Grenville  and  his  brother  mi- 
nisters had  ventured  to  propose  it  But  it  should  seem  tliat  no  such 
proposition  was  ever  made  on  their  part— that  the  scheme  was  alto- 
getlier  too  extensive  and  too  bold  a  scheme  for  them  to  entertain.  We 
will  not  go  into  the  question  of  tlie  abstract  merito  of  it :  but  either 
some  such  selieme  ought  to  have  been  adopted  and  promoted  by  a  far 
greater  force  than  was  sent  out,  or  we  ought  to  have  left  South 
America  alons. 


numerous  adjournments  were  allowed  to  take  place 
that  the  trial  was  not  concluded  until  the  18th  of 
March.  The  mass  of  the  nation  certainly  thought 
the  sentence  too  mild  which  condemned  him  to  be 
cashiered  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner ;  but  not 
a  few  thought  that  the  ministers  under  whom  he 
had  been  employed,  and  under  whose  general  and 
insane  orders  he  had  acted,  ought  to  have  been 
called  to  a  severe  account.* 

In  a  very  opposite  direction  another  armament, 
dispatched  by  the  Grenville  administration,  led  to 
no  very  honourable  result.  Towards  the  end  of 
November,  1806,  when  our  diplomatists  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  had  been  circumvented  by  the 
French,  and  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent Sultan  Selim  from  engaging  in  a  war  with  the 
czar  (an  event  which  acted  as  a  capital  diversion 
in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  obliging  the  Russians 
to  keep  a  large  army  on  the  Lower  Danube),  Ad- 
miral Louis  appeared  off  Tenedos  and  the  coast  of 
Troy  with  three  hne-of-battle  ships  and  four  fri- 
gates. It  was  an  ancient  rule,  recognised  in 
treaties  with  the  Porte,  that  no  ships  of  war,  with 
their  guns  on  board,  were  to  be  idlowed  to  pass 
either  the  straits  of  the  Dardsnelles  or  the  straits 
of  the  Bosporus.  Nevertheless  Admiral  Louis 
sent  through  the  Dardanelles  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate.  The  Turks,  who  certainly  wished  to 
avoid  hostilities  with  the  English,  let  the  two  ships 
pass  their  tremendous  batteries  on  the  straits  with* 
out  firing  at  them,  and  allowed  them  to  come  to 
anchor  without  molestation  off  Constantinople,  near 
the  point  where  the  Bosporus  opens  into  the  Pro- 
pontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  While  this  single  ship  of 
the  line  (the  *  Canopus '  of  80  guns)  and  this  single 
frigate  lay  thus,  with  their  broadsides  towards  the 
Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan  (a  most  vain 
and  impotent  menace),  some  attempts  at  negotiation 
were  renewed  on  shore ;  but  the  active,  able,  and 
intriguing  Sebastiani  was  an  over-match  for  our 
ambassador,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  had  several  of 
the  qualities  of  an  old  woman,  and  who  was  at  this 

*  The  charges  he  was  tried  upon  were  in'substanoe— I.  Having  in* 
sisted,  in  the  summons  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  that  civil  officers  and  magis- 
trates should  be  prisonen  of  war,  which,  it  is  averred,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  customs  of  war,  and  had  a  decided  effect  in  inflaming  the 
civil  population  to  resistance.  8.  Exposing  the  army  in  the  attack 
upon  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  destraotive  charge  of  musketry  ftom  the 
town,  without  furnishing  tliat  army  with  any  means  of  defence  or 
attack.  S.  Not  being  )>resent  personally  in  the  advauce  against 
Buenos  Ayres ;  alsu  not  keeping  open  a  commonicatiou  between  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  and  the  detacliment  under  General  Craufurd, 
which  compelled  that  officer  to  surrender.  4.  Surrendering  the 
fortress  of  Monte  Video  vrithout  necessity,  which  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  resistance  against  any  force  wliich  could  be  brought 
against  H. 

'Hie  plan  of  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres  adopted  by  General  White- 
locke was  one  proposed  to  him  by  Lieuteuunt-General  Gore.  This 
was  suted  by  Whitelocke  himself  in  his  defence,  and  Gore  admitted 
that  the  basis  of  the  plan  adopted  was  not  unlike  his. 

Generals  Craufurd,  Auchmuty,  Gore,  and  others,  in  their  evidence, 
were  unanimous  in  theopinton  of  Whitelocke's  inconsistent,  very  un- 
decided, and  wavering  conduct,  and  of  his  total  want  of  arrangement 
in  not  supplying  the  troops  with  provisions,  &c.  General  Auchmuty 
'*  did  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  have  resulted  tsom  having 
the  arms  loaded  ;*'  and  the  court  was  very  anxious  that  it  might  be 
distinctly  understood  that  they  acquitted  Lieutenaut-Oeneral  White- 
locke of  that  part  of  the  2nd  charge  which  related  to  his  not  furnbh- 
ing  the  army  with  that  means  of  defence.  With  this  exception  the 
court-martial  foond  the  general  guilty  of  the  vrhole  of  these  charges : 
and  adjudged.  "  That  the  taid  lAeuienant-Oeneml  Whitekcke  he 
cashiered,  and  declared  totally  wtit  and  tcntptnihy  to  serve  his  majesty  in 
amy  mlitary  capacity  whatever,* 
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time  suffering  under  the  deprestii^  iBllMenoeB  of 
a  slow  fever;  the  victories  that  Bonaparte  was  tiiai 
obtaining  over  the  Austrians  and  Runaiant  gave  a 
great  weight  to  Sebastiani't  diplomacy ;  the  Aua- 
trian  ambassador,  whose  court  was  oppoaed  to  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  with  respect  to  Turkey,  re- 
mained neutral  and  motionless;  the  Prussian 
charg($  d'afiaires  followed  the  iu8tructi<»a  and  ez« 
ample  of  his  government,  and  shuffled  and  tei^- 
versated ;  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  Holland 
backed  Sebastiani  with  all  their  might;  the  minis- 
ters of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  of  our  other 
ally  the  King  of  Sweden,  represented  courts  too 
insignificant  to  allow  of  their  making  any  favourable 
impression  in  the  way  Arbuthuot  wanted ;  the  diplo- 
matising came  to  nothing,  and  Count  Italinsky,  the 
Russian  ambassador,who  feared  that  he  might  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Constantinuple  rabble,  or  be  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Porte, 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Seven  Towers,  was  allowed 
to  embark  in  one  of  the  English  ships,  which 
carried  him 'down  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  through 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  where  the  British  flag  had  the  undisputed 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  lingered 
on  shore,  but  scarcely  showed  himself  out  of  his 
house,  his  malady  being  increased  by  domestic 
affliction.  Some  agents  of  the  Porte  announced 
that  a  large  English  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  and  some  months 
before  Italinsky's  departure  the  divan  had  been 
threatened  with  the  bombardment  of  their  ca- 
pital by  a  young  and  hot-headed  member  of  the 
British  legation— a  threat  which  had  produced, 
fur  the  time,  the  desired  effect,  but  which  had 
certainly  contributed  to  put  the  Turks  on  their 
guard.  For  a  fleet  to  have  effected  all  that  waa 
desired  it  ought  to  have  come  at  once,  without  any 
threat  or  announcement  It  is  true  that  the  Turks 
were  slow  and  procrastinating,  and  scarcely  to  be 
roused  except  by  the  immediate  presence  of  danger ; 
but  the  sultan  had  several  alert  Frenchmen  in  his 
service,  and  Sebastiani  and  General  Andreussi  were 
both  excellent  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  To 
the  popular  fury  agamst  the  Russians,  the  most 
hated  enemies  of  the  Turks,  there  now  begon  to  be 
added  a  loud  outcry  against  the  English.  '  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  thought  himself  exposed  to  the  double 
risk  of  being  massacred  by  the  rabble  or  of  being 
detained  as  an  hostage.  His  apprehensions  were 
aggravated  by  the  delay  of  the  divan  in  giving  a 
passport  to  an  English  courier,  and  by  the  military 
preparations  he  saw  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  officers.  He  therefore  made  secret 
preparations  for  his  own  departure,  and  devised  a 
scheme  for  carrying  off*  with  him  the  persons 
attached  to  his  embassy,  and  the  British  merchants 
settled  at  Constantinople.  After  disclosing  his 
project  to  two  or  three  confidential  persons,  he 
requested  the  captain  of  the  English  frigate,  which 
still  remained  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Golden  Horn  to  invite  him,  his  legation,  and  the 
merchants  to  a  grand  dinner  on  board.    The  invi- 


tations were  sent,  and  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1807,  secretaries,  attachcss,  drogomans,  all  in  their 
best  attire,  repaired  on  board  tlie  *  Endymion/  not 
knowing  that  there  was  anything  in  the  wind 
beyond  a  good  dinner  and  a  few  patriotic  toasta- 
When  they  were  all  assembled  the  ambassador 
communicated  his  intentions,  and  told  them  that 
they  must  go  away  with  him  as  they  were,  and 
without  holding  any  communication  with  the  shore, 
as  that  might  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks. 
Some  of  the  drogomans  had  wives  and  numerous 
families,  some  of  the  English  merchants  had  wives 
also,  and  all  of  them  had  led  on  shore,  in  their 
warehouses  and  dwelling-houses,  bales  of  goods 
and  other  precious  commodities.  The  sudden 
announcement  struck  them  like  a  thunderbolt;  but 
they  were  told  by  his  excellency  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Turks  would  not  murder  their  wives  and 
children,  and  that  if  their  goods  were  plundered  or 
burned  the  generous  British  government  would 
pay  for  them  all.*  There  was  a  dinner  served  up 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  but  the  appetite  of  the 
gueats  failed  them,  and  their  countenancea  were 
sad.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
very  dark,  the  *  Endymion '  cut  her  cables  and  got 
under  weigh.  She  nearly  struck  on  the  rocks 
which  project  a  little  beyond  the  Seraglio  Point, 
towards  which  she  was' impelled  by  the  strong 
current  of  the  Bosporus;  but  the  necessary 
manoeuvres  were  executed  with  order  and  in  per- 
fect silence ;  the  Turkish  guards,  as  usual,  were 
either  fast  asleep  or  smoking  their  chibouks,  and, 
being  freed  from  her  momentary  danger,  the  trim 
frigate,  favoured  by  current  and  by  wind,  glided 
down  the  Propoutis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  was 
near  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  before  the 
divan  knew  that  she  was  gone,  or  that  Arbuthnot 
had  embarked  in  her.t  Close  by  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  was  posted  the  capitan-pasha  with  a 
ship  of  tlie  line,  five  frigates,  and  a  brig ;  but  tliis 
grand  admiral  neither  knew  nor  suspected  what 
passengers  she  was  carrying,  and  the  *  Endymion ' 
was  allowed  to  run  through  the  Dardanelles  with- 
out search  or  challenge.  Off  the  island  of  Tenedoa 
the  '  Endymion '  joined  Admiral  Louis's  squadron. 
Finding  himself  now  in  security,  Arbuthuot  wrote 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  to  the  divan  the  motives 
of  his  sudden  and  unceremonious  departure,  and  to 
propose  the  renewal  of  negotiations.  The  present 
object  of  the  English  minister  was  merely  to  gain 
time,  and  to  induce  the  Turks  to  suspend  the  ))re- 
parations  they  were  making  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  give  the  English  fleet  a  hot  recep- 
tion, if  (which  they  much  doubted)  it  should  really 
risk  itself  in  that  narrow  and  formidable  passage. 
The  Turks  fell  into  the  snare,  and  ordered  Feyzi- 
Effendi,  a  Mussulman  of  high  rank  in  the  court, 

*  Before  departingt  Arbuthnot  wrote  a  note  to  General  Sebastiani 
recommeudinK  to  hii  protection  the  English  families  and  the  non- 
doMript  familiea  of  the  drogoman*.  &e.  in  the  English  senrice.  Sefaaa- 
tiani  claimed  the  merit  of  a  zealous  nrotectlon ;  but  we  bellere  that 
none  was  needed,  and  thnt  not  even  the  JaalBoary  rabble  erer  ttionght 
of  offering  any  insult  to  the  forsaken  women  and  children. 

t  Jucherean  de  Saint-Denys,  Uevolutions  de  Constantinople  m 
1S07  et  lifOS.— Pritale  iuformation,  collected  oo  tlw  spoU 
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to  open  a  conference  inrith  the  British  amhasMdor. 
Arbuthnot  would  not  venture  himself  on  shore; 
hut  he  sent  Berto-Pisani,  his  head  drogoman,  to 
the  town  or  village  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  amnse 
Feyzi-Effendi.  Plsani,  who  had  a  double  heredi* 
taiy  claim  to  cunning,  as  a  man  in  whose  veins  the 
Genoese  and  Greek  bloods  were  mixed,  did  hia 
spiriting  with  great  ability,  his  task  being  rendered 
the  more  easy  by  the  decided  English  pr^ileetions 
of  the  Turkish  negotiator,  who  had  all  along 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  divan  in  provoking  a  war 
with  the  great  naval  power.  In  vain  M.  de  Las- 
cours.  General  Sebastiani's  aide-de-camp,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Straits  to  superintend  the  prepa- 
ratious,  argued  and  stormed;  in  vain  the  other 
French  ofhcers  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  exertion.  Feyzi-Eiffendi  kept 
negotiating;  the  capitan-pasha,  a  true  dreamy 
Turk,  said  it  was  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Des- 
tiny that  the  English  should  come;  that  if  they 
came,  there  were  guns  enough  to  sink  them  all ; 
that  the  probability  was  that  all  the  English  would 
attempt  to  do  would  be  to  blockade  the  outer 
mouth  of  the  Straits,  as  the  Russians  had  several 
times  done  in  former  wars ;  that  such  expenses  as 
the  French  recommended  were  tmnecessary ;  and 
that  God  was  great.  And  there  was  this  excuse 
for  the  capitan-pasha — he  had  little  or  no  money 
with  him,  and  he  could  get  none  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  workmen  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  instead  of  staying  to  repair  the  old 
batteries  and  make  new  ones,  fled  in  all  directions 
like  packs  of  famishing  jackals.  At  last,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  a  favourite 
admiral  of  the  ^  All  Talents  "  administration — who 
had  certainly  made  his  victory  in  the  West  Indies 
cream  over  rather  too  much* — arrived  ofFTenedos 
with  some  more  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  bomb^ 
vessels.  This  force,  being  united  to  Admiral 
Louis's  ships,  made  up  not  a  fleet,  but  a  squadron 
of  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  two  frigates,  and  two 
bombs.  The  arrival  of  this  force  neither  inter- 
rupted Berto-Fisani's  conferences,  nor  put  more 
activity  into  the  Turks :  Feyzi-Effendi  hoped  the 
negotiation  would  yet  end  well,  and  the  capitan- 
pasha  kept  smoking  his  pipe  and  uttering  his 
Inshallahs!  and  Mashallahs!  The  confidence  of 
this  grand  admiral  in  his  Kismetk^  or  destiny  or 
happy  star,  may  possibly  have  been  augmented  by 
a  terrible  disaster  which  befel  the  *  Ajax,'  one  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  just  as 
Captain  Blackwood  had  retired  to  rest,  the  officer 
of  the  watch  ran  into  the  cabin  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  ship  was  on  fire.  Signals  of  distress 
were  made  and  alarm-guns  were  fired ;  but,  before 

•  Some  one  snid  In  the  National  ConTention.  to  that  grent  maker 
ofdecrm,  reports,  and  dispatches,  Barr«re — "  Vousfaites  tivp  nunuser 
nai  TicuAreg  I 

Dnckworth  had  been  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet  of  Lord 
Collin^ood,  to  whom  the  Admiralty  orders  had  been,  in  the  flrtt 
insUnce,  transmitted.  These  orders  contained  the  highest  compli- 
ments to  Duckworth.  They  said.  '•  As  the  service  pointed  out  will 
require  much  ability  and  flrraness  in  the  officer  who  is  to  command  it, 
yott  are  to  intrust  the  execution  thereof  to  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Jolm 
Thomas  Duckworth."— Joact,  Nomxl  UiA.^Pariiamait»ry  Papcn, 
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any  suooour  could  wpproach,  the  conflagration 
boret  up  the  main  hatchway,  dividing  the  fore  from 
the  after  pait  of  the  ship.  Although  the  mo<m 
wus  shining  brightly,  lighting  up  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Ida  and  o&  Olympus,  revealing  the  Trojan 
plains,  and  silvering  the  Seamander,  which  was 
winding  and  flowing  through  them  as  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  in  ten  minutes  the  smoke  became  so 
dense  that  the  officers  and  men  on  the  upper  deck 
could  only  distinguish  each  other  by  speaking  or 
feeling.  In  this  situation  the  only  boat  that  could 
be  hoisted  out  was  the  jolly-boat.  About  380  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  dropped  overboard 
firom  the  bowsprit  or  other  parts  of  the  rigging,  and 
were  picked  up  by  boats  of  the  squadron  that  were 
now  approaching.  Captain  Blackwood  leaped 
from  the  spritsail-yard ;  all  the  rest-Hibout  250 
souls^— perished  in  the  flames  or  in  the  water. 
Among  the  victims  were  twowomen,^and  twoof  the 
merchants  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  entrapped 
on  board  the  '  Endymion'  at  Constantinople  by  the 
too  timid  British  ambassador.  The  burning  ship 
drifted  on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  struck  on  the 
rockS)  and  blew  up  with  an  awful  explosion  which 
was  heard  all  through  the  windbg  Dardanelles, 
and  far  away  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  among  the  cypress-groves  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  the  olive*clad  hills,  of  Gallipolis,  and 
the  ehfis  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  '  The  Turks 
and  the  French  from  the  heights  behind  the  vilh^:e 
of  the  Dardandles  could  not  only  hear  the  final 
roar,  but  could  also  see  the  long-fed  flames  which 
preceded  it 

There  was  then  no  possibility  of  threading  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  teeth  of 
an  impetuous  current  running  down  incessantly 
irom  the  northward,  without  a  good  breeze  from 
the  south  or  south-west  This  favourable  wind 
did  not  set  in  until  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
February.  Then,  at  about  1  a.m.,  the  squadron 
weighed,  and  Duckworth  steered  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
*  Canopus,'  his  leading  ship,  arrived  abreast  the 
outer  castles,  one  of  which  stands  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Both 
castles  opened  their  fire  upon  the  'Canopus/ 
and  in  succession  upon  the  ships  in  her  wake, 
which  followed  in  a  long  line,  with  considerable 
intervals  of  space  between  each  of  them.  Nei- 
ther the  ^Canopus'  nor  any  other  ship  returned 
the  fire:  the  squadron  moved  majestically  and 
silently  up  the  Strait,  as  though  despising  the  vain 
loud  noise  of  the  Turkish  batteries.  It  was  a  grand 
holiday  with  the  Osmanlees— one  of  the  days  of 
their  Courban-Beiram — and  they  were  keeping  it 
in  their  ordinary  manner :  the  cannoneers  of  the 
inner  batteries,  instead  of  being  at  their  posts, 
were  dispersed  in  the  cofiee-houses,  smoking  their 
chibouks,  listening  to  itinerant  story-tellers,  or 
witnessing  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Karaguse,  the 
Turkish  Punch.  Even  the  two  outer  castles  which 
had  opened  the  fire  had  only  a  part  of  their  artillery- 
men at  their  guns.    Our  squadron  was  well  in  .the 
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channel  before  the  capitan-pasfaa  would  tielieve 
that  they  seriously  meant  to  pass  through.  He 
then  tore  his  beard  and  ran  about  liVe  a  madman, 
giving  hurried  and  contradictory  or  unintelligible 
orden;  and  it  was  the  French  Tice-consul  at  the 
Dardanelles,  Sebastiani's  aide-de*camp  and  the 
other  French  officers  on  the  spot,  rather  than  the 
sultan's  grand  admiral,  that  got  some  of  the 
Turkish  cannoneers  and  soldiers  into  the  upper 
batteries  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  channel.  On 
the  opposite  or  European  side,  where  there  were 
no  such  active  and  intelligent  agents,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turks  appear  to  have  continued  their 
keff*  and  their  smoking.  Still  favoured  by  the 
fresh  wind  from  S.S.W.,  and  breasting  the  foam- 
ing current,  the  British  squadron  went  quickly  on, 
presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle.  At  about  half- 
past  nine  a.m.  the  leading  ship  arrived  abreast  of 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Kelidil-Bahar  and  Sul- 
tanie-Kalessi,  which  stand  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  where  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents 
are  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  quarter  asunder.  The 
capitan-pasha  had  thrown  himself  into  one  of  these 
works,  andFeyri-EflBendi  into  another.  From  either 
shore  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  which  [now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
reply,  with  broadsides  starboard  and  larboard,  and 
with  a  precision  of  aim  which  the  Turks  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  imitate.  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe  the  neatly  whitewashed  bastions  and  para- 
pets tottered  to  tlieir  fall:  the  capitan-pasha  could 
not  stand  this  horse-play,  and,  pretending  that  he 
was  ^oing  on  board  his  flag-ship,  he  sneaked  out 
of  his  battery,  and  disappeared.  The  Turkish 
cannoneers  and  janissaries  soon  followed  the  ez« 
ample  of  their  chief,  threatening  to  murder  the 
French  officers  who  attempted  to  keep'them  to 
their  guns.  These  Frenchmen  were  left  almost 
alone  on  the  batteries,  to  witness  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  British  ships,  of  which  not  one 
seemed  to  have  sustained  any  serious  injury  from 
the  cro6»-fire,  hot  and  terrible  as  it  had  been  while 
it  lasted.  The  Straits  might  now  be  said  to  be 
passed;  but  there  was  stiU  some  work  to  do.  A 
little  above  the  Castle  of  Abydos,  and  stretching 
on  towards  Nagar-Boumu,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  lay 
a  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun  ship, 
four  frigates,  four  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  two 
gunboats.  One  of  the  brigs  cut  her  cables  and 
made  sail  for  Constantinople,  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence that  ^the  delld  Ingleez^f  the  mad  English, 
were  really  coming.  This  brig  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  and  taken  by  the  English,  if  it  had 
only  been  to  stop  the  news  she  was  carrying;  but 
it  appears  that  Duckworth  gave  no  orders  to  that 
effi^ct.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
capitan-pasha,  a  landsman,  like  nearly  all  Turkish 
admirals,  who  had  been  scared  out  of  a  land  battery, 
would  adventure  his  person  on  board  ship  in  the 

••  K^  if  Turkish  for  joy  or  joviality. 
Pf  A  name  very  commooly  anplinl  by  the  Tarka  to  English  sailors, 
and  mmetima  to  English  ammt.    It  is  a  saperstition  of  that  p«oplo, 
that  madmea  enjoy  m  a  peculiar  manner  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Heaveo. 


face  of  such  a  superior  force :  he  had  gone  to  a 
hill-top  to  curse  his  Kismeth  and  calpa  bis  agitation 
with  a  pipe.    But  the  captain  who  was  on  board 
the  64-gun  ship  had  some  of  the  courage  and  ob- 
stinacy of  a  true  Turk,  and  as  Duckworth's  van 
came  abreast  of  him  he  fired  at  the  Britiab  ships, 
and  his  fire  was  followed  by  that  of  his  frigates  and 
corvettes.     Having  returned  this  fire  en  passani^ 
the  *  CanopuB,'  '  Repulse,'  ^  Royal  George,'  aud 
^  Windsor  Castle '  stood  quietly  on  to  an  anchorage 
about  three  miles  above  the  point,  leaving  the 
'Pompt^'  'Thunderer,'  ^Standard,'  and  the  two 
frigates  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  flotilla.     Theae 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  led 
into  action  by  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Duck- 
worth's second  in  command,  who  ought  to  have 
had  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  expedition. 
Sir  Sidney  ran  in  and  anchored  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  as  well  as  of  a  re- 
doubt on  the  point  which  mounted  31  heavy  guns. 
At  these  close  quarters  the  firing  oommenc^  st 
about  half-past  ten  a.  v.    In  considerably  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  Turkish  64,  and  all  the  other 
vessels,  except  one  frigate,  one  corvette,  and  one 
gunboat,  ran  ashore  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits,    The  corvette  and  the  gunboat  were  cap- 
tured: the  frigate  ran  across  the  channel  and 
forged  herself  on  the  rocks  on  the  European  side, 
where  she  was  soon  burned  by  the  boats'  crews  of 
the  'Active'  frigate.     While  the  boats  of  the 
'  Thunderer '  and  the  *  Standard '  boarded  and  let 
fire  to  the  Turkish  ships  which  were  stranded  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  the  '  Pompt^ ' 'threw  a  few  shelh 
and  dispersed  a  considerable  body  of  Asiatic  troopi, 
both  horse  and  foot,  who  had  gathered  on  the  hills 
behind  the  redoubt ;    and  tbef  marines  of  the 
'*  Pomp«$e,'    headed  by  Lieutenant  Mark  Oatei, 
landed  and  ^captured  their  green  standard.    The 
Turkish  frigates  now  began  to  explode,  the  fire 
reaching  their  powder-magaaines ;  and  other  de- 
posits of  powder,  which  the  careless  Asiatics  bad 
left  exposed  near  the  beach,  blew  up  also.   *'  It  wu 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  aaid  a  poor  Armenian 
who  was  present ;  ^'  the  sky  seemed  on  fire,  the       | 
mountains  shook!"    The  Turks  in  the  bastion,       i 
which  had  continued  to  fire  with  its  31  great  guns, 
fell  into  a  consternation  and  panic;  the  reverse  or 
land  side  of  their  work,  like  the  reverses  of  all  the 
batteries  along  the  Straits,  was  miserably  weak  and 
ill-constructed ;  and,  as  they  saw  a  handful  of 
marines  and  sailors  coming  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  the  cannoneers  threw  away  their  linstocks, 
the  janissaries  their  arms,  and  all  <nished  out  of  the 
back  of  the  redoubt,  and  scampered  away  for  the 
near  hills.     In  a  very  few  minutes  nothing  living 
was  to  be  seen  on  shore  except  a  few  English  red- 
coats and  blue-jackets  busily  employed  in  spiking 
the  guns  of  the  bastion.     At  last  the  Turkish  64 
went  into  the  air;  and  at  five  p.m.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
joined  his  commander-in-chief.     In  destroying  the 
Turkish  squadron  and  bastion  he  had  lost  only  4 
killed  and  26  wounded.     In  passing  the  castles 
Duckworth  had  had  6  men  killed  and  51  wounded, 
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and  a  part  of  thifl  loss  had  ariten  from  the  acci* 
dental  bursting  of  a  mortar  on  board  of  one  of  the 
bomb-\re8Bel8.  Thus  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  in  doing  what  the  Turks  had  considered  it 
impossible  for  mortal  men  to  do^  amounted  only  to 
10  killed  and  '77  wounded. 

But  sad  was  the  fate  which  awaited  poor  Feyzi- 
Effendi,  the  dupe  of  Arbuthnot^s  diplomacy  and 
of  his  own  friendly  feelings  for  the  English :  he 
was  accused  of  treachery  or  of  imbecility,  and  his 
head  was  soon  taken  on  his  shoulders,  to  be  put 
into  the  niche  over  the  seraglio  gate.  The  capi- 
tan-pasha,  though  far  more  culpable  than  Feyzi- 
Efiendi,  had  fHends  within  the  seraglio  walls; 
and,  though  he  lost  his  fortune  and  his  place,  he 
saved  his  head  for  the  present.  Even  Berto- 
Piaani,  Arbuthnof  s  chief  drogoman,  wlio  had  been 
negligently  or  barbarously  left  on  shore  negotiating 
when  Duekworth  weighed  anchor  from  Tenedos 
and  began  to  force  the  passage,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  for  his  life,  and  sufiPered  a  long  captivity : 
he  was  arrested  in  the  village  of  the  Dardanelles, 
juBt  as  Duckworth's  ships  came  abreast  of  it,  and 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  a  miracle 
which  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Turks  :  he 
was  carried  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brusa,  and 
thence  to  Kutaiah,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  lived  in  sad  plight  till  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  England  and  Turkey. 

Nearly  everything  depended  upon  sneed;  but 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  after  getting  well  through 
the  Straits,  seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  any 
great  haste.  That"  nighty  though  the  wind  blew 
as  fair  as  fair  ctmld  be,  he  carried  very  little  sail^ 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  20th,  the  wind 
lessened  considerably.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  current  from  the 
north,  caused  sttch  delay  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  at 
night  before  the  squadron  could  be  got  to  anchor 
off  the  Princes'  Islands,  which  lie  at  the  edge  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  under  the  Asiatic  coast,  op* 
posite  to  Constantinople,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  distant  from  that  city.  The  Turkish  brig 
which  had  escaped  from  the  Dardanelles  had  lir- 
rived  several  hours  before  this,  and  had  carried 
dismay  into  the  divan  and  a  panic-terror  into  the 
seraglio.  The  women,  the  eunuchs,  black  and 
white,  with  all  the  strange  beings  that  compose  a 
Turkish  court  and  household,  ran  screaming  about 
the  palace,  which  ftom  its  situation  was  of  all 
the  city  the  part  most  exposed  to  bombardment ; 
the  grand  vizier  and  the  other  ministers  saw  at 
first  no  hope  of  saltation  except  in  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  the  English,  in  submitting  to  the 
conditions  ofiered  by  the  Russians,  and  in  break- 
ing off  aU  connexion  with  the  French.  Sultan 
Selim  even  sent  Ismael  Bey,  one  of  his  favourites, 
to  acquaint  General  Sebastiaui  with  the  decision 
of  the  divan,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
not  oblige  the  Turks  by  quietly  taking  his  de- 
parture. But  Sebastiani,  hoping  that  the  degrading 
terror  of  the  harem  and  the  Porte  had  not  reached 
the  Turks  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  declared 


that  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  gave  him  no 
alarm,  that  he  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
Porte,  and  would  not  quit  Constantinople  without 
a  positive  command  from  the  sultan  himself.  Se- 
bastiani's  firmness  gave  the  Turkish  ministers  time 
to  recover  from  their  first  panic ;  and  Duckworth's 
unpardonable  indecision  allowed  the  Turks  abund- 
ant time  to  put  their  city  and  harbour  in  a  good 
state  of  defence. 

On  the  21st,  at  daybreak,  the  wind  blew  fair 
from  the  south-east,  and  everybody  on  board  the 
squadron,  except  the  admiral  and  the  ambassador, 
expected  that  the  ships  would  weigh,  proceed  to 
take  their  station  off  the  town,  and  be  ready  to 
bombard  it.  But  Arbuthnot,  according  to  the 
instructions  from  government  at  home,  was  to 
give  the  word  when  to  begin,  and  he  hesitated 
about  giving  the  order ;  and  Duckworth  would  do 
nothing  without  it,  although  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  rendered  this  submission  to  in- 
structions— which  after  all  were  conditional — dan- 
gerous, preposterous.  Instead  of  moving  with  his 
whole  squadron,  the  vice-admiral  sent  the  *  Endy- 
mion'  frigate  with  the  ambassador's  dispatches 
and  his  ultimatum,  which  simply  signified  that  the 
sultan  must  deliver  up  his  fleet  to  the  British  as 
a  security  to  be  kept  till  the  return  of  peace,  dis- 
miss Sebastiani,  and  renounce  his  French  con- 
nexions. The  English  admiral  added  a  note  of 
his  own,  stating,  in  a  bungling,  rhodomontade  style, 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  capital 
and  all  the  Turkish  vessels,  and  that  the  Turldsh 
government  must  send  him  an  answer  upon  the 
instant  of  the  reception  and  translation  of  his  note. 
The  •  Endymion  *  came  to  anchor  at  a  spot  four 
miles  from  Constantinople.  Sir  John  Duckworth 
said  in  his  dispatches  that  she  could  not  get 
nearer  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind  and 
the  strength  of  the  current ;  but  the  Turks,  who 
by  this  time  had  certainly  got  ready  batteries 
Which  might  have  sUnk  the  frigate  (and  probably 
no  flag  of  truce  would  have  prevented  them  firing 
upou  her),  attributed  her  respectful  distance  to 
other  causes  and  considerations.  The  captain  of 
the  frigate  sent  forward  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  the  dispatches.  The  Turks  would  not 
permit  the  officer  to  land,  but  they  took  the 
dispatches,  and  returned  no  answer  to  them.* 
This  was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Arbuthnot  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Reis-Efiendi,  or  Turkish  minister  for 

•  Juchereau  de  8aint-t)eny8  aays  that  the  English  officers  who 
carried  these  dispatches  landed  and  were  conducted  to  All  Bffendi, 
minister  of  the  nwrine ;  that  the  rather  brutal  recentioa  they  met, 
and  the  threatening  air  of  the  Turkish  officers  and  sailors,  \»ith  some 
indiscreet  words  that  weHs  let  drop,  made  them  beUeve  that  the  Turks 
were  going  to  violate  the  te.w  of  nations — ^that  is,  were  going  to  mur- 
der them ;  that  ott  being  Called  up  to  the  seragUo  they  believed  that 
their  last  bout  was  come,  and,  instead  of  repairing*  to  the  green 
Kiosk,  the  place  named  for  the  conrerenoe  (and  which  was  very  often 
the  place  of  execaiion),  the  Knglish  ofBoers  and  the  boat's  cnsw 
rowed  away,  as  hard  as  they  could  row,  towards  Duckworth's 
iquadron,  without  being  Bton(«d  by  the  Turks,  and  also  without 
having  delivered  the  letter*  they  had  brought  ftom  the  ambaasadot 
ami  the  admiral.  But  we  have  reason  to  belieine  that  the  letters  were 
delivered  &nd  carried  across  the  harbour  to  the  seraglio ;  that  the 
officers  did  not  quit  their  boat,  but  saw  AU  Eflbndi  at  the  arsenal, 
which  lies  along  the  Galata  or  Christian  side  of  the  port,  and  hat 
qnnys  and  piets  projecting  i&to  the  water. 
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foreign  affairs,  telling  him  very  solemnly  that  an 
answer  to  the  admiral's  note  must  really  be  de- 
livered within  half  an  hour.  The  sun  set,  the 
moon  rose  over  that  beautiful  group  of  islands 
where  Duckworth  was  lying  as  if  spell-bound,  and 
midnight  arrived,  without  the  arrival  of  an  an- 
swer from  the  Reis-Effendi,  or  from  any  other 
Turk,  great  or  small.  Sir  John  Duckworth  then 
wrote  and  dispatched  another  threatening  note. 
But  he  knew  not  how  to  threaten  with  effect ;  and 
in  this  note,  which  was  the  very  bathos  of  that  sort 
of  the  sublime,  he  said,  "  As  we  have  discovered 
by  our  glasses  that  the  time  granted  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  come  to  a  decision  is  employed  in  warping 
ships  of  war  into  places  more  susceptible  of  de- 
fence, and  in  constructing  batteries  along  the 
coast,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vice-admiral  to  lose 
no  time.''  Time !  he  had  already  lost  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  with  it  an  almost  certain  chance 
of  success !  If,  instead  of  going  to  anchor  at 
Princes'  Islands  on  the  evening  of  the  20lh,  he 
had  come-to  off  the  Seraglio  Point,  a  broadside  or 
two  and  a  few  shells  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
obtained  from  the  panic-stricken  Porte  whatever 
lie  was  sent  to  demand.  But  Sir  John's  delays 
were  not  over  yet— far  from  it.  The  sun*  rose 
again  from  behind  the  snow-covered  ridges  of 
Mount  Olympiis,  and  still  no  answer  from  the 
contumacious  Turks.  Up  went  the  signal  *'  Pre- 
pare to  weigh  "  to  the  mast-head  of  the  ^  Royal 
George,'  the  admiral's  ship.  The  impatient  sailors 
hailed  the  glad  sign ;  the  breeze  was  blowing 
freshly  and  fairly ;  an  hour's  sailing  or  less  would 
have  brought  the  ships  within  range  of  the  sultan's 
palace  and  the  splendid  mosques  which  stand  be* 
hind  it ;  but  Duckworth  left  his  preparation  flag 
flying  from  five  o'clock  a.m.  till  noon,  and  from 
noon  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, .  without 
giving  the  other  signal  to  weigh  and  be  gone.  He 
could  not  blame  the  wind,  fur  that  continued  fair 
from  sunrise  till  four  o'clock  p.m.,  an  interval 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  his  work  on  the 
city  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all.  At  four  the  steady 
breeze  began  to  slacken ;  at  five  p.m.  it  subsided 
almost  to  a  dead  calm ;  and  then  he  could  not  go 
were  he  ever  so  well  inclined.  Mr,  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  never  been  well,  was  taken  so  very  sick 
this  afternoon,  that  he  was  put  hors  de  combat,  or 
out  of  the  paper  war,  which  was  the  only  combat 
they  had  been  carrying  on  since  passing  the  Dar- 
danelles; and  from  this  time  forward  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  fell  entirely  to  the  vice- 
admiral,  who,  judging  from  the  papers  he  wrote 
on  this  and  on  some  other  occasions,  was  a  mise- 
rable hand  at  the  pen,  with  a  style  altogether 
unlike  an  English  sailor's,  being  prolix,  long- 
winded,  verbose,  and  inconclusive.  Thus  passed 
the  22nd  of  February.  Sir  John  had  now  been 
acting  two  days  or  more  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  instructions  of  his  commander-in-chief.  Lord 
Collingwood,  which  said,  "  At  the  crisis,  should 
any  n^otiation  be  proposed  by  the  Turkish  go* 
vemment,  as  such  proposition  will  probably  be 


made  to  gain  time  for  preparing  their  resistance 
or  securing  their  ships,  I  would  recommend  that 
no  negotiation  should  continue  more  than  half  an 
hour;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  absolute  refusal, 
you  are  either  to  cannonade  the  town  or  attack  the 
fleet,  wherever  it  may  be,  holding  it  in  mind  that 
the  getting  possession,  and  next  to  that  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  the  object  of  the 
first  consideration."  This  fleet,  at  the  moment  of 
Duckworth's  arrival,  lay  huddled  together  in  the 
Golden  Horn,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  could 
have  offered  scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  st  that 
moment  there  was  not  one  formidable  land-battery 
in  readiness  on  either  side  of  the  harbour  to  cover 
or  protect  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  while  the  British 
seamen  were  again  expecting  the  signal  to  weigh, 
Sir  John  was  in  his  cabin  writing  another  rig- 
marole letter  to  the  Turks— the  most  contemptible 
epistle,  we  presume,  that  had  ever  yet  proceeded 
from  a  British  admiral.*  The  Turks,  who  vere 
now  making  excellent  use  of  every  hour  he  allowed 
them,  and  who  were  beginning  to  despise  as  much 
as  they  had  feared  him,  pretended  to  agree  to  treat 
And  thus  passed  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  Sir  John 
intimated  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
personally  conducting  the  negotiation,  proposing 
that  a  Turkish  minister  should  be  sent  on  board 
the  •  Royal  George,'  or  offering  himself  to  go  ashore 
on  any  one  of  the  Princes*  Islands.  The  Turks 
named  Kadikeiu,  a  village  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  a 
short  distance  from  Scutari,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  as 
a  very  proper  place  of  meeting.  Sir  John  said  that 
Kadikeiu  was  too  far  off;  and  he  now  discovered 
that  there  was  no  precedent  of  an  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  quitting  his  squadron.  As  he 
would  not  venture  to  go  on  terra  Jirma  among  the 
Turks,  and  as  no  Turkish  minister  would  ventare 
to  go  to  him,  there  was  no  meeting  that  day ;  and 
so,  with  a  little  scribbling  and  much  talking, 
passed  the  24th.  On  the  following  day,  or  per- 
haps it  was  on  the  26th,  Sir  John  wanted  to  send 
Admiral  Louis  to  Kadikeiu  or  some  other  place 
to  treat  with  the    Turks;    but  Louis  preferred 

*  In  this  inoonceivable  opiitle  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  rin- 
admirol  of  the  White,  after  hinting  tliat  he  expected  tn  li«  joined  br 
another  great  naval  force,  laid  in  the  tone  of  a  Captain  BobBdil^'*  I 
must  teU  you  frankly.  I  will  not  consent  to  lose  any  more  timr<  I 
owe  it  to  my  sovereign  and  to  my  own  honour  not  to  suffer  myaeltto 
be  duped,  uid  those  who  are  ca|>able  of  thinking  so  meanly  of  othen 
Justly  become  themselves  the  object  of  suspicion.  You  are  putting 
your  ships  of  war  in  motion ;  you  take  every  method  of  incrensiBf 
vour  means  of  defence ;  hut,  if  the  Sublime  Porte  reallv  wishes  to  wte 
its  capital  from  the  dreodfhl  calamities  which  are  readvto  burrtapAi 
it,  the  thought  of  which  is  shorking  to  our  feelings  ot  horaanity,  y^ 
(the  Reis-EiTendi)  will  be  sent  here  very  early  to-morrow  momiu  with 
full  powers  to  oonelnde  with  me  the  work  of  peace,  which  Mr.  Ailiath- 
not  would  by  this  time  have  set  out  to  ooncliideon  shore  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  a  very  serious  indisposition.  I  now  declare  to  )0a. 
for  the  last  time,  that  no  consideration  whatever  shall  induce  me  to 
remain  at  a  distance  ttom  your  capital  a  single  moment  beyond  the 
period  I  have  now  assigned;  and  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  vith 
the  English  character,  not  to  be  ignorant  that,  in  a  oaee  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  wo  are  less  disposed  to  threaten  than  to  execute.  A>t 
nnderstand  me  well.  Our  ol^ect  is  peace  and  amity :  this  depends  (B 
you/* 

WeU  may  the  blushing  historian  of  the  British' Naw  exdsii 
**  Gan  it  be  wondered  that  tlie  Turkiah  mioister.  having  the  shn 
Sebnstiani  at  his  elbow,  should  laugh  at  all  this  verbiage,  and  t 
with  contempt  both  the  writer  and  the  government  of  which  hv  vai 
the  organ?"-  ' 
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remaiDing  on  board  his  flag-ship,  and  had  probably 
concluded  before  this  that  negotiation  was  nonsense, 
and  that  Duckworth  had  lost  his  senses.  The 
Princes'  Islands  lie  no  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  which  was  now 
covered  with  irregular  troops;  there  were  cases 
upon  record,  and  one  striking  case  which  had 
occurred  in  Sir  Johu  Duckworth's  own  time,  in 
which  the  Turks  had  made  a  desperate  rush  in 
open  boats  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  taking  them 
by  surprise  had  inflicted  a  dreadful  blow  on  their 
enemies ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
no  proper  look-out  appears  to  have  been  kept,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Sir  John  discovered  to 
his  amaze  that  a  body  of  Turks  had  landed  from 
the  main  on  the  island  of  Proti,  one  of  the  Princes' 
Islands,  and  the  nearest  to  his  anchorage ;  and  that 
they  were  actually  erecting  a  battery  to  fire  upon 
his  ships.  These  adventurous  Turks  were  dis- 
lodged in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  grape-shot 
fired  from  the  ships,  and  by  the  landing  of  some 
marines  and  sailors ;  but  even  this  petty  operation 
was  nearly  spoiled  by  Sir  John's  indecision  and 
vacillation,  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  officers 
and  of  five  men,  while  two  officers  and  seventeeu 
men  returned  on  board  wounded ;  and,  after  all,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  escape  in 
their  boats  even  as  they  had  come.  It  has  been 
said  that  two  most  important  personages,  Sebastiani 
and  the  chief  Agha  of  the  janissaries,  were  on  the 
island  of  Proti,  and  might  have  been  made  pri- 
soners and  carried  on  board  the  English  squadron ; 
and  that  from  this  double  capture  great  advantages 
might  have  been  derived,  fiut  it  is  quite  certain 
.  that  neither  the  French  general  nor  the  janissary 
Agha  risked  his  person  in  that  desperate  enter- 
prise ;  and  that,  if  they  had  both  been  there,  and 
had  both  been  made  prisoners,  the  Porte  would  not 
now  have  complied  in  any  one  important  particular 
with  the  demands  of  the  English.* 

During  the  25th  and  26th  of  February  there 
had  been  a  calm  or  contrary  winds ;  but  on  the 
27  th  the  wind  blew  right  into  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  continued  so  to  blow  during  the  whole  of  the 
28th.  But  no  one  on  board  the  squadron  could 
now  rationally  expect  the  fighting  signal  which  at 
first  had  been  so  eagerly  desired ;  and  the  Turks 
were  now  quite  ready  to  meet  and  repel  the  attack 
of  a  force  far  superior  to  that  of  Sir  John.    The 


*  The  Tarkiflh  officer  in  oommand  of  Uie  party  that  landed  on  the 
island  was  a  Janiaaary  from  Kadikeiu.  i  He  might  have  been  captured 
with  his  whole  party :  but,  owing  to  the  spiritless,  imbecile  manner  in 
whidi  Sir  John  ordered  his  operaticnis,  landing  first  one  handful  of 
men  and  th«n  another  mere  handAil  to  support  the  first,  the  English 
got  worsted  before  the  miserable  walls  of  a  Greek  monasterv,  and 
were  recalled  on  board  by  the  admiral ;  and  it  was  not  through  any 
fighting  or  loss  they  had  sustained,  but  through  the  apprehension  of  an 
attack  in  greater  force  on  the  following  morning,  that  the  janissaries 
stole  away  in  the  night.  Sir  John's  Grange  ot&ts  to  the  parties  that 
landed  were  "that  no  risk  whatever  must  be  run"— that  they  were 
"  not  to  pursue  their  object  should  it  be  attended  with  any  hazard." 

Juchereau  de  Saint- Denys  my  that  the  EngliaU  lost  a  great  many 
men,  and  that  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  the  monastery.  But 
the  Tarks  certainly  fled  in  the  night,  as  we  hare  stated.  This  able 
Frenchman,  who  bore  an  impovtant  part  in  all  tlie  miliUry  operatbns 
carried  on  at  Constantinople,  b  ouOb  right  in  sayine  that  the  attack 
on  the  Turks  at  Proti  "  was  conducted  without  prudence  and  without 
diic(-mment  ;*'  and  that  the  spirited  advice  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
never  once  followed  alter  the  British  squadron  hod  got  through  the 
Dardaoellet. 


enthusiasm  and  fury  of  all  classes  of  Mussulman^ 
kept  up  the  heart  of  the  sultan's  ministers;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  their  first  fear  of  the  English 
squadron  was  dissipated  hy  the  more  terril)lc 
apprehension  of  heiug  torn  to  pieces  hy  the  janis- 
saries and  the  populace  if  they  quailed  heforc  the 
enemy  and  yielded  to  his  demands :  for  it  was  the 
unvarying  practice  of  these  Turks  to  avenge  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country  on  the  men  who 
governed  it,  and  to  murder  or  attempt  to  murder 
whatsoever  minister  had  done  amiss  or  had  incurred 
their  suspicion.  This  was  their  one  great  con- 
stitutional check:  their  impeachments  were  made, 
not  with  glowing  words,  but  with  fire  and  the  sword. 
They  called  for  vengeance  upon  the  English,  who 
had  attacked  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  who  had 
forced  the  closed  avenue  to  Constantinople,  batter- 
ing the  castles  and  killing  the  faithful,  who  had 
burned  a  Turkish  squadron,  and  had  then  come  on 
to  dictate  the  law  to  their  sultan  by  threatening 
to  bum  his  capital  and  palace.  Encouraged, 
enchanted  by  this  national  spirit.  General  Sebas- 
tiani sought  and  obtained  a  private  audience  of 
Sultan  Selim,  the  morning  after  Duckworth's  arri- 
val at  the  Princes'  Islands:  he  offered  his  own 
services  and  the  services  of  several  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  whom  Marshal  Marmont  had  oppor- 
tunely sent  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosporus; 
he  represented  that  immense  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  a  close  alliance  with  his  master  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  beating  the  Russians 
out  of  Poland,  and  who  would  assuredly  conduct 
his  victorious  army  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there 
dictate  a  peace  to  the  czar  which  should  preserve 
and  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Selim  was  no  hero, 
but  his  heart  and  hope  rose  at  these  bright  pros- 
pects. He  cleared  out  his  harem,  sent  all  his 
women  with  their  black  and  white  guardians  away 
to  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Greek  emperors  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Constantinople ;  he  admitted  sol- 
diers and  workmen  into  the  interior  of  the  seraglio, 
into  its  most  sacred  or  mysterious  recesses ;  and  he 
allowed  them  to  cut  away  walls  and  to  plant  bat- 
teries among  the  cypress  trees  and  on  the  terraces 
of  the  garden.  The  point  and  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  on  which  this  palace  of  the  sultan  stands, 
soon  bristled  with  cannon.  In  the  name  of  the 
sultan  a  call  was  made  upon  all  the  faithful  to  be 
under  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  batteries,  and  the 
rayah  subjects  of  the  Porte,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  the  rest,  were  invited  or  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  employed  to  drag  the  cannon,  to  carry 
the  earth  and  fascines,  the  powder  and  the  shot. 
Counting  all  the  suburbs  and  the  villages  on  the 
Bosporus,  Constantinople  might  have  at  this  time 
a  population  of  800,000  souls;  and  out  of  this 
number  nearly  every  male  that  had  passed  the  age 
of  childhood,  and  had  not  attained  to  the  blindness 
or  decrepitude  of  old  age,  was  set  in  active  mo- 
tion. Every  day  too  brought  in  levies  and  volun- 
teers from  European  Turkey  and  from  the  plains 
and  hills  of  Asia  Minor.    A  number  of  new  bat- 
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teries  liad  been  traced  by  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers before  our  ambassador  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople, but  not  one  of  them  ^as  mounted  when 
Duckworth  first  arrived.  In  the  course  of  the  ten 
days  which  our  admiral  allowed  them  the  Turks 
mounted  and  manned  all  these  batteries,  with  a 
good  many  more  besides.  Exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary men  by  profession,  Sebastian!  collected  about 
200  Frenchmen,  secretaries,  and  clerks  of  the 
embassy,  travellers,  merchants,  brokers,  who  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  batteries,  and  who  all  (like 
nearly  every  Frenchman  of  that  generation)  knew 
something  of  the  art  or  practice  of  war.  These 
Frenchmen,  too,  gained  golden  opinions  by  the 
liberal  distribution  of  golden  napoleons  with  which 
they  had  been  furnished.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, the  Marquis  de  AlmtJnara  (subsequently 
mihister  of  thfe  interior  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  when 
Joseph  gave  up  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become 
king  of  Spain),  was  almost  as  active  and  energetic 
as  Sebastiani  and  his  Frenchmen :  day  and  night 
he  was  in  the  batteries  with  his  secretaries,  attacht^s, 
and  the  rest  of  his  legation  ;  and  he  organised  a 
company  of  cannoneers  out  of  the  Spanish  sailors 
that  happened  to  be  on  board  of  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  By  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
from  200  to  300  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in 
battery ;  but  by  the  26th  or  27th  1200  guns  of  all 
calibres  were  mounted  and  ready.  Parapets  and 
other  works  had  risen,  a&  if  by  magic,  on  both  sides 
of  the  port  and  at  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari ; 
and  the  rock  which  lies  nearly  d  fleur  de  Veau 
between  the  Point  of  Scutari  and  the  Seraglio 
Point,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
tower,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Maiden's  Tower, 
and  by  the  Franks  of  the  country  (absurdly  enough) 
the  Tower  of  Leander,  had  beeti  pfovided  with 
some  immense  guns,  and  with  a  furnace  for  red- 
hot  shot.  The  fleet  lying  in  the  Golden  Horn 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  large  ships  of  the  line, 
some  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  small  crafl: 
many  of  these  vessels  were  going  fast  to  ruin,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  dismasted  and  without  their 
crews  on  board  when  the  British  squadron  first 
arrived ;  but  while  Duckworth  was  lying  at  Princes' 
Islands  seven  of  these  line-of-battle  ships  were 
manned,  brought  out,  and  moored  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  and  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
supported  by  a  longer  and  double  line  of  gunboats. 
The  Turks  had  also  prepared,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, a  species  of  fire-ships.  A  great  dread  conti- 
nued to  be  entertained  of  Duckworth's  two  bomb 
ships,  for,  except  the  seraglio,  the  mosques,  some 
of  the  bazaars,  and  a  very  few  other  public  build- 
ings, all  the  houses  of  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  are  built  of  iAt)od;  but  pumps  were  placed 
in  all  directions,  water-carriers  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  detachments  of  janissaries  armed 
with  axes  as  well  as  with  guns  were  distributed  in 
the  streets  and  squares  to  stop  the  conflagration 
wherever  it  should  burst  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  March  the  wind 
blew  from  the  N.E.,  a  fair  wind  for  returning  to 


the  Dardanelles.  At  eight  o'clock  the  British  ships 
got  under  sail,  standing  in  line  of  battle.  Sir  John 
Duckworth  says  that,  in  order  to  give  the  Turkish 
fleet  an  opportunity  to  come  out  and  attack  him, 
he  stood  on  and  off  Ck)nstantinople  during  the  day : 
but  this  has  been  properly  described  as  a  flourish, 
for  the  Turks  had  been  able  to  get  ready  for  sea 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  On  the 
approach  of  night  Sir  John  bore  up  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  the  evening  of  the  2na  of  March  he' 
reached  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  came 
to  anchor,  preferring  daylight  for  passing  the  castles 
and  batteries,  although  there  were  no  difliculties  of 
navigation,  and  if  he  had  gone  through  in  the  night 
he  must  in  all  probability  have  escaped  the  injury 
which  he  sustained  by  broad  daylight  Here  the 
admiral  got  rid  of  his  only  trophy  by  giving  up  the 
Turkish  corvette,  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  cap- 
tured, to  the  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Match,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  not  earlier  (as  if  he  had 
been  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  enemies  in  their 
beds  at  too  early  an  hour),  Duckworth  again 
weighed  and  bore  up  under  topsails  with  the  wind 
still  fresh  at  N.E.  About  eight  o'clock  the  ships 
began  to  enter  the  channel,  in  much  the  same  order 
as  they  had  observed  in  going  up.  They  now  had 
not  only  the  wind,  but  also  the  rapid  current,  in 
their  favour ;  but  upon  these  increased  advantages 
for  passing  there  was  this  serious  drawback, — while 
Sir  John  had  been  dozing  at  Proti  some  new  works 
had  been  raised ;  some  of  the  old  ones  had  been 
considerably  improved  ;  some  Turkish  engineers, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  French,  and  200 
well-trained  cannoneers,  had  been  sent  down  firom 
the  capital ;  a  vast  body  of  troops  and  of  workmen 
had  been  collected  on  the  spot ;  and,  what  perhaps 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  almost  anything 
else,  it  was  not  now  a  holiday  with  the  Turks. 
The  old  castles  on  either  side  the  Hellespont  were 
abundantly  garrisoned ;  all  the  cannoneers  were  at 
their  posts ;  and  the  enormous  cannons  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  water's  edge,  some  of  which  caitied 
granite  balls  weighing  each  lOO  or  800  lbs.,  were 
not  neglected  now,  as  they  had  been  during  the 
upward  passage.  As  they  approached  the  Castle 
of  Abydos  the  English  were  saluted  by  a  cross  fire 
of  shot  and  shells  of  the  hottest  kind ;  and  as  they 
rushed  rapidly  down  they  ran  the  gauntlet  between 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
which  they  replied  with  occasional  broadsides,  but 
without  stopping  (which  was  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility), and  without  attempting  to  moderate  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement.  Luckily  fbr  the  Eng- 
lish, those  immense  guns  on  the  water^s  edge  took 
a  long  time  for  loading,  and  could  be  fired  only  ia 
one  direction.  During  the  two  hours  that  our 
squadron  was  passing  through  the  close  and  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  Straits,  the  *  Canopus '  had 
her  wheel  carried  away  and  her  hull  much  damaged 
by  the  stone  shot;  the  *  Repulse'  received  a  stone 
shot  which  went  through  between  her  poop  and 
quarter-deck,  killing  10  and  wounding  10;  the 
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*  Royal  George '  had  several  of  her  lower  shrouds 
cut  away,  and  sustained  other  damage;  a  stone 
shot  of  800  lbs.  weight  struck  the  main-mast  of 
the  '  Windsor  Castle,'  and  cut  it  more  than  three- 
quarters  through;  and  another  eoormous  granite 
shot  of  nearly  the  same  weight,  discharged  from 
the  Castle  of  Sestos,  entered  the  lower  deck  of  the 

*  Standard,'  and  caused  an  explosion  which  badly 
wounded  a  lieutenant  and  46  men.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  ship,  the  '  Pompc^e,'  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  without  being  struck  by  a  single  shot  in 
hull,  masts,  rigging,  or  sails ;  but  the  '  Thunderer ' 
was  a  good  deal  damaged ;  and  the  '  Active '  frigate 
was  perforated  by  one  of  the  800  lbs.  granite  shot.* 
This  was  nearly  all  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
shipping ;  and  the  total  loss  in  officers  and  men 
did  not  exceed  29  killed  and  140  wounded.  A 
little  before  noon  Sir  John  Duckworth  got  to  his 
old  anchorage  between  the  island  of  Tenedos  and 
the  Plains  of  Troy,  where  he  was  safe  from  all 
molestation.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
Russian  admiral  Siniavin,  with  eight  sail  of  the  line. 
It  is  said,  but  the  story  is  somewhat  doubtful,  that 
Siniavin  requested  Sir  John  to  return  with  him, 
and  renew  the  attack  or  the  negotiations ;  and  that 
Sir  John  declined,  saying  that  where  a  British 
squadron  had  failed  no  other  was  likely  to  succeed. 

Thus  ended  the  famed  expedition  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosporus.     It  had  broken  the  spell 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
guarded  for  so  many  ages;  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  was  Uttle  more  thap  a  brilliant  bravado, 
followed  by  a  series  of  wretched  and  dishonouring 
blunders.     No  investigation  was  instituted  into  the 
causes  of  the  failure.    On  the  16th  of  May,  1808, 
Colonel  Wood  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  log  of  the  *  Royal  George,'  Sir  John's  flag 
ship,  with  the  view  of  grounding  a  charge  against 
that  admiral ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  on  the 
principle  that  the  inquiry  appertained  more  pro- 
perly to  a  court-martial.      On  the  20th  of  May, 
after  many  severe]  strictures,  as  well  on  the  prin- 
ciple aa  on  the  management  of  the  whole  affair, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  the  censure  of  the  House 
upon  the  planners  of  the  expedition,  the  members 
of  the  late  admmistration,  for  not  having  made 
arrangements  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  mover 
insisted  that  Lord  CoUingwood  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  choose  the  officer  for  conducting  the 
expedition,  and  ought  not  to  have  had  Sir  John 
Duckworth  forced  upon  him  by  ministers;  that 
disgrace  had  been  brought  upon  the  British  arms 
unnecessarily  and  stupidly.     Mr.  Canning,  then 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  admitted  that  it  was  ob- 
vious the  expedition  might  have  done  more  than  it 
I    did;  aud  Windham,  late  secretary-at-war,  insisted 
that  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  could  not  be  attri- 

•  The  aperture  made  by  this  shot  waa  to  wide,  that  the  captiin.  on 
lookiog  over  the  side  of  his  frigate  to  ascertain  what  damage  liad 
Wen  done,  saw  two  of  his  crew  thrusting  Uieir  heads  through  the  hol«  at 
the  aame  moment.  The  gigantic  ball,  which  lodged  on  the  orlop  dock, 
Jjose  to  the  magazine  scnttle,  without  injuring  a  man,  had  passed 
wnwigh  the  •  Active's '  side  only  two  fe«t  above  the  water.  Had  there 
J»en  a  neceMity  tor  hauling  to  the  wind  on  tho  opposite  tack,  the 
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buted  to  any  misconduct  of  the  late  government. 
But  the  question  was  introduced  merely  as  a  reta- 
liation qn  the  party  of  the  late  ministers,  who  had 
violently  assailed  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen  by  Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  in  the  strife  of  parties  Sir  John 
Duckworth  was  almost  lost  sight  of.  Taylor's 
motion  was  got  rid  of  by  Canning's  moving  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  afterwards  a  whirlwind  of 
business  of  the  most  exciting  kind  carried  the 
attention  of  parliament  away  from  the  subject ; 
and  Sir  John  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  him  by  Canning,  Windham, 
and  many  others  of  less  name,  than  to  challenge 
— ^as  he  well  might  have  done,  and  as  he  seemed 
in  honour  bound  to  do — an  investigation  into  his 
conduct  by  a  court-martial. 

From  Tenedos,  where  he  left  the  Russian  squad- 
ron under  Siniavin  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
Sir  John  hastened  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
to  co-operate  in  a  still  more  imbecile  expedition 
which  had  been  planned  by  *'  All  the  Talents." 
Ever  since  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British 
troops  that  country  had  been  the  scene  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war ;  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  or  such  of 
them  as  survived  the  destructive  battles  fought  by 
the  French,  fighting  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
sultan's  pasha  and  governor,  and  his  Albanian 
troops,  and  both  parties  committing  frightful  ex- 
cesses, and  plundering  and  murdering  the  poor 
Arabs  and  Egyptian  Fellahs.  The  Grenville  ad- 
ministration seem  to  have  had  great  faith  in  sudden 
national  friendships :  they  thought  that  the  South 
American  Spaniards  would  renounce  their  pre- 
judices and  join  General  Whitelocke;  and  thcj' 
thought  that,  if  some  othier  British  general  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  beys,  the  Arabs, 
the  Fellahs,  and  all  classes  except  the  wild  Alba- 
nian soldiery  in  the  pay  of  Mehemet  AU  and  the 
Porte,  would  either  rush  to  his  standard  or  joy- 
fully submit  to  his  authority.  With  some  of  the 
Mamelukes  a  friendly  correspondence  had  been 
maintained  for  some  time ;  but  there  was  slight 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  that  capricious, 
treacherous,  and  lawless  confederacy,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  had  decidedly  proved  that  the  Mamelukes  were 
by  far  the  weaker  party.  There  had  been  a  rumour 
that  the  sultan  had  entertamed  the  notion  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  Egypt  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
French  as  the  price  of  Bonaparte's  assistance 
against  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  in  the  other  vast  regions  round  the  Black  Sea, 
which  the  czars  had  successively  torn  from  Turkey ; 
but  the  French  could  neither  keep  nor  so  much  as 
take  possession  of  Egypt  so  long  as  England  main- 
tained her  superiority  at  sea.  The  landing  of  a 
British  army  in  Egypt  might  indeed  serve  as  a 
present  diversion  highly  favourable  to 'our  ally  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who,  while  outnumbered  and 
hard  pressed  by  Bonaparte  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen,  was  obliged  to  keep  an  army  of 
30,000  or  40,000  men  on  the  Danube;  but  to 
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effect  this  desirable  object  our  minietert  ought  to 
have  lent  15,000  or  20,000  men,  instead  of  a 
diminutive  force  which  was  not  capable  of  con- 
tending with  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  was  crushed 
and  disgraced  without  so  much  as  the  marching  of 
an  oda  of  janissaries  from  Constantinople,  or  from 
any  part  of  European  Turkey,  or  from  Asia  Minor, 
or  from  Syria. 

On  the  5th  of  March  'from  4000  to  5000  men, 
taken  from  our  army  in  Sicily,  were  embarked  at 
Messina,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Mackenzie  Eraser,  who  was  escorted  by  a  ship  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  16-gun  brig-sloop.  A 
storm  scattered  the  transports;  but  on  the  16th, 
the  14  and  fourteen  sail  of  transports  anchored  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Alexandria.  At  this  time 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  failure ;  and  General  Fraser 
believed  that  squadron  had  been  successful  at  Con- 
stantinople. Major  Misset,  the  English  resident 
and  consul  at  Alexandria,  came  off  in  a  boat,  and 
made  a  favourable  report  to  the  general  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the]  inhabitants.  Fraser  tlien  sum- 
moned the  town  and  fortresses.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  March,  Mehemet^s  governor  replied 
that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  from  600  to  700  troops, 
5  field-pieces,  and  about  60  sailors  were  landed 
without  opposition,  and  300  more  soldiers  were 
landed  on  the  18th.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
these  troops  moved  forward,  and  carried  the  ene- 
my's advanced  works,  with  the  trifling  loss  of  seven 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  On  the  next  day  the 
nineteen  missing  transports  reached  the  anchorage 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  on  the  20th  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  were  landed  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition, the  Castle  of  Aboukir  having  been  previously 
secured.  Having  taken  up  ground  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  Albanians,  Greneral 
Fraser  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  sent  in,  by  a 
friendly  Arab  that  bad  stolen  out  of  the  town  and 
joined  him,  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of 
implicating  friends  and  foes  in  the  event  of  the 
English  being  obliged  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
and  urging  them  to  force  the  governor  to  capitulate. 
This,  added  to  the  arrival  of  the  nineteen  transports 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  they  brought,  had  the 
desired  effect;  Mehemet's  governor  immediately 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  agreed  to  and  signed  a  capitulation.  On 
the  21  St,  Fraser  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Caffa- 
relli  and  Cretin,  and  marched  into  Alexandria.  In 
the  old  harbour  were  found  two  Turkish  frigates 
and  one  corvette,  which  remained  prizes,  but  their 
crews  were  to  be  sent  to  a  Turkish  port,  under 
condition  not  to  serve  against  England  or  her  allies 
till  exchanged.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived  with  his  squadron 
and  his  bad  news.  We  had  taken  Alexandria,  but 
the  poor  soldiers  soon  found  that  they  had  taken  it 
only  to  starve  in  it :  provisions  were  scarce,  the 
neighbouring  sands  supplied  nothing,  and  the  open 


country  beyond  remained  in  possession  of  Mehemet 
Ali's  Albanians,  who  cut  off  all  supplies.  So  badly 
had  the  transports  been  supplied,  that  the  men  had 
eaten  almost  their  last  biscuit  before  they  landed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  who  ran  the  risk  of 
being  starved  as  well  as  the  British  troops,  assured 
General  Fraser  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining 
provisions  unless  he  extended  his  conquest  aloog 
the  coast,  and  got  possession  of  Rosetta  and  Rha- 
manieh;  and  upon  this  assurance,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  Fraser  on  the 
27th  of  March— only  six  days  after  gaining  pos- 
session of  Alexandria — detached  about  1200  men, 
under  Major-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadic^ 
General  Mead,  to  Rosetta.  The  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  march  forward  in  the  most  confident 
and  blindest  manner,  for  their  generals  all  fancied 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rosetta  were  as  quiet  and 
friendly  as  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Instead  of 
keeping  their  posts  on  Eome  heights  which  com- 
mand the  town,  and  instead  of  taking  any  precau- 
tions, Wauchope,  without  any  previous  examination, 
rushed  with  his  whole  force  into  the  streets  of 
Rosetta,  the  gates  of  the  town  having  been  ex- 
pressly left  open.  The  Albanian  commandant  let 
them  rush  on  and  cram  themselves  in  close  columm 
in  those  narrow,  crooked  streets ;  and  then,  from 
every  door-way,  window,  and  house-top  on  either 
side  of  the  streets,  he  hailed  upon  them  with  muskel- 
shot  and  carbine  and  rifle-ball.  Almost  without 
seeing  the  enemy  that  assailed  them,  three  hundred 
of  the  British  fell  dead  or  badly  wounded.  General 
Wauchope  himself  was  slain;  and,  before  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  that  infernal  laby- 
rinth into  which  the  folly  of  their  commanders  hid 
led  them,  another  hundred  men  and  officers  fell 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Albanians.  When 
our  people  got  out  of  the  town,  they  formed  in 
good  order,  and  so  retreated  for  Alexandria ;  but 
the  Albanians,  who  always  fought  best  under  cover 
and  behind  walls,  and  who  dreaded  an  encounter 
with  European  troops  in  the  open  field,  made  no 
attempt  to  throw  them  into  disorder  by  following 
them.  Thus,  instead  of  provisions.  General  Fraser 
received  a  list  of  400  killed  and  wounded-^  sad 
reduction  to  a  force  so  small  as  his.  At  a  moment 
when  absolute  famine  was  threatening  the  British 
army,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  all  their  friendff 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
squadron  to  Rear- Admiral  Louis,  who  died  shortly 
after,  quitted  that  unpleasant  coast  in  the  *  Roy»^ 
George,'  and  arrived  safely  in  England  on  the  26th 
of  May. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  scarcity  of  pn>^>* 
sions  in  Alexandria  was  far  from  being  so  great  as 
the  people  chose  to  represent  it;  that,  though 
wheaten  bread  was  rather  scarce,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  rice  in  the  magazines ;  that  supplies  were 
brought  in  by  water ;  and  that  good  and  abundant 
provisions  might  have  been  obtained  without  goiog 
to  Rosetta  for  them.  But  the  Surbadji,  or  chief 
magistrate,  who  very  probably  had  his  instructions 
from  Mehemet  Ali,  again  represented  that  the 
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people  would  be  starved ;  and  General  Fraaer  there- 
upoQ  sent  2500  men,  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-General Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald,  to 
take  Rosetta  by  regular  siege.  Ou  the  9th  of 
April,  Stewart  took  post  on  the  heights,  sum- 
moned the  town,  and,  receiving  an  answer  of  de- 
fiance, began  to  form  his  batteries.  The  British 
commander-in-chief  attached  great  importance  to 
a  promise  he  had  received  from  the  Mameluke 
Beys,  that  they  would  come  down  from  Upper 
£gypt  and  join  him.  Instead  of  trusting  to  his 
own  resources,  and  driving  on  the  siege  with  vigour, 
Brigadier-General  Stewart  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Mameluke  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Macleod  was 
sent  to  seize  an  important  post  at  the  village  of  El 
Hammed,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  junction 
with  the  expected  succour.  But  day  after  day 
passed  without  bringing  any  succour  or  even  any 
intelligence  of  it.  Mehemet  All  had  collected  a 
great  force  at  Cairo,  which  kept  the  Mamelukes 
in  check.  !  The  pasha  was  also  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Rhamanieh  and  Rosetta,  and  other 
corps  intended  to  drive  Stewart  back  to  Alexandria. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April,  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels  were  seen  sailing  down  the  Nile 
with  some  of  these  reinforcements  from  Cairo; 
orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Macleod  to  retreat 
from  his  position  to  the  main  body;  but  these 
orders  were  intercepted,  and  the  detachment  at  El 
Hammed  was  completely  cut  off.  On  the  23rd  of 
April,  the  besiegers  of  Rosetta,  who  were  absurdly 
scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  with  scarcely 
any  entrenchments,  were  assailed  by  a  vastly  su- 
perior force,  and  were  driven  from  all  their  posi- 
tions. Stewart  retreated,  fighting  all  the  way  to 
Alexandria;  but  he  lost  altogether,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  from  1000  to  1200  men. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  had  this  expedition 
against  Egypt  been  planned  by  the  new  ministry, 
which  came  into  power  on  the  25th  of  March,  they 
would  have  supported  it  by  reinforcements  from 
Messina  or  from  Malta.  But  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  expedition ;  and  their  strong  disapprobation 
was  not  long  kept  a  secret  from  General  Eraser 
and  the  officers  serving  under  him.  We  conceive 
that,  for  the  honour  of  our  arms,  the  new  ministers 
were  bound  to  make  the  best  of  the  blunder  com- 
mitted by  their  predecessors,  and  to  send  out  at 
least  such  succour  as  should  enable  Eraser  to  with- 
draw from  Egypt  without  disgrace.  But,  unhap- 
pily,'party  passions,  and  an  eagerness  to  throw  a 
crushing  weight  of  opprobrium  and  unpopularity 
upon  their  predecessors,  seem  to  have  confirmed 
them  in  a  resolution  to  do  nothing.  This  was  not 
the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  nation  was  committed  in  order  that  a  poli- 
tical party  might  be  discredited.  It  was,  however, 
particularly  painful  that  Egypt,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  our  first  bright  military  exploits  during 
this  war,  should  be  so  soon  made  the  scene  of  our 
miserable  discomfiture  and  failure.  It  was  de- 
stroying a  prestiqe. 
No  Mamelukes  arrived  ;  but  Mehem  ^1  great- 
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dually  collected  an  immense  force  of  horse  and  foot 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  and  now  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  all  the  Arabs  and  Fel- 
lahs in  the  neighbourhood,  showed  the  steadiness 
of  their  friendship  for  the  English  by  concerting 
plans  for  their  expulsion,  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
and  murdering  the  men  at  the  outposts.  By  the 
end  of  July,  Eraser  was  in  a  hopeless  condition : 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  on  the  near  approach  of 
some  of  Mehemet^s  columns,  he  sent  out  a  Hag  of 
truce,  announcing  that,  if  the  pasha  would  deUver 
up  all  the  British  prisoners  taken  at  Rosetta,  £1 
Hammed,  and  elsewhere,  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand should  immediately  evacu8\jte  Egypt.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember what  remained  of  the  English  army  set 
sail  for  Sicily. 

Irritated  by  all  these  hostile  proceedings,  the 
sultan  had  declared  war  against  England,  had 
seized  all  British  property  or  merchandize  in  his 
dominions,  had  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Poland  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Bonaparte, 
who  duped  him  with  fine  promises  so  long  as  it 
suited  his  purpose,  and  then  left  Turkey  to  defend 
herself  as  she  best  might  against  the  Russians. 

While  Admiral  Siniavin  was  blockading  the 
Dardanelles,  another  Russian  squadron  came  down 
the  Black  Sea,  and  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosporus.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  some 
corvettes,  and  about  fifty  gun-boats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  new  capitan-pasha,  came  boldly  out  of 
the  Dardanelles ;  but  on  the  22nd-  of  May,  after  a 
running  fight  of  two  hours,  and  after  losing  three 
ships,  which  were  stranded  through  bad  seaman- 
ship, they  ran  back  into  the  narrow  channel,  and 
took  shelter  above  the  castles.  On  the  22nd  of  June 
the  Turks  issued  forth  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  On  the  1st  of 
July  they  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who  had 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  The  loose 
running  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  ended  in 
the  Turks  losing  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  which  converted  Russia  from  a  friend  and 
ally  into  an  enemy  of  England,  Admiral  Siniavin 
hurried  down  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  after  detach- 
ing two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  smaller  vessels 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  which 
France  had  ceded  to  Russia,  he  hastened  away  for  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  the  remainder  of  his  force, 
scarcely  hoping  to  get  into  the  Baltic  before  open 
war  should  be  declared  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land— in  which  case  his  capture  would  be  inevitable. 
Before  the  second  of  these  naval  battles  was  fought 
Sultan  Selim  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  chief 
ministers  and  advisees  had  been  savagely  massacred, 
as  they  would  have  been  during  Duckworth's  visit 
if  they  had  yielded  to  our  demands. 

Some  slight  essays  had  been  made  by  two  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  but  Selim  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  great  innovator,  and  as  the  founder 
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of  that  tyitem  of  reform,  military  and  civil,  which 
waa  afterwarda  carried  out  and  eatabliahed  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  Turkish  lovereign  now 
reigning.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
Selim  laboured  to  uproot  many  of  the  religious  and 
social  prejudices  which  had  kept  the  Turks  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  while  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization ;  and  he  had 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  the  Christians,  together  with  their  mili- 
tary organization  and  tactics,  which  for  the  last 
hundred  years  had  invariably  given  them  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  field  over  the  disorganized  and  dege- 
nerate janissary  militia,  and  all  the  irregular  levies 
and  masses  of  the  Osmanlees,  who  had  rarely  any 
other  military  quality  than  that  of  a  headlong  cou- 
rage. Several  absurd  but  ancient  and  cherished 
laws  had  been  abrogated ;  the  sultan  had  surrounded 
himself  with  Europeans,  or  with  Greeks  who  had 
travelled  and  resided  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
the  continent ;  he  had  sent  ambassadon  to  reside  in 
the  principal  courts,  and  had  encouraged  a  number 
of  Turkish  gentlemen,  who  never  till  now  used  to 
quit  their  homes,  to  travel  through  the  most  enlight- 
ened countries  in  search  of  improvement.  He  had 
begun  to  create  a  regular  army,  disciplined  after 
the  most  approved  European  models,  and  instructed 
by  French,  Italian,  and  other  European  officers. 
SeUm's  nizam-gedittes,  or  troops  of  the  new  regu- 
lation or  ordinance,  already  amounted  to  some 
10,000  foot,  tolerably  well  trained ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  force  he  had  two  or  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  disciplined  and  armed  in  the  European 


manner,  and  a  small  but  good  corps  of  artillerymen, 
who  had  learned  to  manage  the  excellent  light 
field-pieces  which  had  been  presented  to  the  sultan 
by  the  French  Directory  in  1796,  when  France 
was  courting  the  friendship  of  Turkey.  Splendid 
barracks  had  been  built  in  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  accommodation  of  the  nizam- 
gedittes,  and  one  of  the  chief  occupations  and 
greatest  pleasures  of  the  sultan  seemed  to  be  in  re- 
viewing these  favourite  troops.  To  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  some  new  taxes  of  an  unprece- 
dented kind  were  imposed,  and  were  levied  with 
some  harshness.  Certain  necessary  alterations  were 
made  in  the  national  costume,  which  from  the  first 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Like  most  reformers,  SeUm  attempted  to  do  too 
much  at  once ;  and,  mild,  humane,  amiable,  and 
somewhat  indolent,  he  wanted  the  indomitable  cou- 
rage, the  unflinching  firmness  and  ruthleasness, 
which  had  enabled  Peter  the  Great  to  put  down 
the  janissaries  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Strelitz, 
and  which,  twenty  years  after  Selim's  death,  enabled 
his  cousin  Mahmoud  to  extinguish  the  Turkish 
janissaries,  and  the  total  spirit  of  anti-reform,  in  a 
sea  of  blood.  Selim  would  not  deceive,  betray,  and 
put  to  death,  and  therefore  he  waa  betrayed,  de- 
throned, and  in  the  end  murdered.  At  a  most  cri- 
tical moment  death  deprived  him  of  an  enlightened 
and  friendly  mufti,  who  had  favoured  and  sanc- 
tioned most  of  his  reforms,  and  repressed  the  dis- 
contents of  the  oulemas.  The  successor  of  this 
"  pontiff-magistrate"  was  a  Turk  of  the  old  stamp, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  all  innovation,  and  personally  an 
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enemy  to  Sdim.  He  encouraged  the  discontents 
which  the  late  mufti  had  checked,  and  the  mosques 
and  medresMb,  the  temples  and  colleges  of  the 
Osmanleea  began  to  echo  the  murmurs  of  popular 
complaint  and  disaffection.  When  this  present 
war  broke  ont»  in  November,  1806,  the  janissaries, 
thoug:h  sure  to  be  beaten  themselves,  insisted  that 
the  nizam-gedittes  should  not  march  to  the  Danube : 
and,  claiming  their  ancient  right  of  being  in  the 
van  of  all  Turkish  armies,  some  janissary-odas 
took  the  field  in  their  own  disorderly  manner,  and 
the  sultan  was  obliged  to  separate  his  disciplined 
troops,  and  send  a  large  portion  of  them  into  Asia 
Minor.  All  the  janissaries  of  the  turbulent  capita] 
did  not  march  to  fight  the  yellow-heads;  many 
odas  remained  behind,  dissatified,  disaffected,  ready 
for  any  mischief;  and,  by  a  sort  of  affiliation  or 
freemasonry,  nearly  every  desperate  vagabond  in 
Constantinople  was  connected  with  some  one  of 
these  odas,  who  took  up  his  cause  when  he  felt  him- 
self aggrieved,  whether  he  were  in  the  right  or 
wrong,  and  fought  his  battles  with  the  agents  and 
servants  of  government  Even  the  ray  ah  subjects, 
the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Bosniacks,  the  Slavonians,  the  very  Jews  them- 
selves, could  partake  of  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  these  affiliations,  by  paying  for  them*  This  was 
another  of  the  cofMtiiuUonal  checks  on  the  arbi* 
trary  absolute  power  of  the  sultans,  and  one  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  des- 
Xx>tism.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  checking 
power  very  ofUn  led  to  more  terrible  abuses  than 
any  that  proceeded  from  the  imperial  sovereign 
power.  This  system  of  janissary  union  and  affilia- 
tion was  not  confined  to  Constantinople ;  it  existed 
in  full  force  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  by  its  rami- 
fications it  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
empire.  Everything  was  ripe  for  revolt,  when,  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  1807,  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  disciplined  troops  and  the  yamacks^ 
tabii^lis,  or  assistants  atbatteries*  These  yamacks, 
whose  name  is  still  a  word  of  terror  in  the  country, 
were  composed  of  wild  Albanians,  still  wilder 
Lazes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond,  and 
of  other  bands  of  desperate  adventurers  from  Geor- 
gia and  Circassia  and  the  other  mountainous  re- 
gions on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sultan  intended  (a  most  insane  intention)  to  subject 
suddenly  these  yampcks  to  the  European  discipline, 
and  to  incorporate  diem  with  his  nizam-gedittes. 
Traitors  near  his  person,  and  high  in  office,  con- 
cealed the  real  state  of  things ;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  yamacks  were  preparing  to  fall 
upon  the  disciplined  troops,  he  sent  Mahmoud- 
Effendi  to  the  castles  and  batteries  on  the  Bosporus, 
with  uniforms  like  those  worn  by  the  nizam-ge- 
dittes, and  with  positive  orders  to  make  the  yamacks 
throw  off  their  old  Oriental  dresses,  and  put  on  the 
new,  half-European,  and  somewhat  shabby  costume. 
Scarcely  had  his  attendants  unrolled  the  first  bun- 
dle of  blue  jackets  and  tight  pantaloons,  ere  the 
yamacks  fell  upon  the  poor  effendi,  to  strangle 


him.  The  nizam-gedittes  rallied  round  the  mini- 
ster of  the  sultan,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  Mahmoud-Effendi 
got  to  his  boat,  and  descended  the  Bosporus  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Buyukderi^  where  he  hoped  to  find 
refuge  in  the  summer  palace  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. But  hot  yamacks  were  there,  and  were 
everywhere  on  both  sides  of  that  lovely  channel, 
and  the  effendi  and  his  secretary  were  slaughtered 
the  moment  they  put  their  feet  on  shore.  Another 
officer  of  high  rank  was  murdered  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  Afler  a 
desperate  contest  the  nizam-gedittes  were  driven 
from  the  castles  and  batteries  on  both  sides  the 
channel.  Such  of  them  as  were  left  alive  retreated 
in  good  order  to  their  barracks  at  Constantinople ; 
other  corps  might  soon  have  been  brought  over  from 
Scutari,  and  the  proper  timely  employment  of  these 
disciplined  forces  would  have  destroyed  the  muti- 
neers ;  but  his  traitors  assured  the  Sultan  that  it 
was  merely  a  momentary  commotion,  that  there 
was  no  danger;  his  ministers  never  did  to-day 
what  they  could  possibly  put  off  till  to-morrow ; 
and  Selim  himself  was  averse  to  energetic  measures, 
which  must  end  in  the  slaughter  of  many  of  his 
subjects*  The  moment  was  lost,  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
recovering  it.  Secret  emissaries  glided  through 
the  populous  quarters  of  the  capital,  telling  the 
janissaries  that  the  time  was  come  for  taking  their 
vengeance  on  the  nizam-gedittes ;  messengers 
mounted  on  swift  horses  went  and  came  between 
the  head-quarters  of  the  yamacks  and  Constan* 
tinople ;  the  mufti  and  his  principal  oulemas 
secretly  distributed  gold,  and  the  sheiks  and 
imams  preached  mysteriously  in  the  mosques, 
beginning  by  lamentations,  and  ending  at  the 
proper  moment  with  menaces.  The  yamacks,  after 
leaving  strong  guards  in  all  the  batteries,  united  in 
the  beautiful  vidley  which  runs  from  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosporus  behind  Buyukden^  towards 
the  village  and  forest  of  Belgrade :  and  there,  in 
the  shade  of  the  magnificent  plane-trees,  and  in 
concurrence  with  secret  envoys  from  the  janissaries 
and  oulemas,  they  took  a  solemn  vow  to  defend 
unto  death  the  common  cause,  their  religion,  their 
ancient  laws  and  usages ;  and  then  elected  to  be 
their  chief  and  generalissimo  one  Cabakchy-Oglou, 
a  fierce,  fearless,  unlettered  Asiatic,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  power  of  punishing  with  instant  death 
every  man  among  them  that  should  prove  a  coward 
or  a  traitor.  Cabakchy-Oglou  remained  inactive 
for  three  days  in  the  valley  of  BuyukdenS,  awaiting 
his  signal  to  march  from  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  capital.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
the  same  Marquis  de  Alm^nara  who  had  helped  the 
Turks  to  man  the  batteries  from  which  Duckworth 
had  retreated,  chanced  to  be  in  the  village  of 
Buyukdert^,  and  he  very  easily  penetrated  the  bold 
and  extensive  designs  of  the  mutineers.  He  hur- 
ried to  Constantinople,  he  ran  to  the  divan,  he 
visited  the  honest  ministers  of  the  sultan,  and 
endeavoured  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
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danger ;  but  they  met  him  with  Mashallahs !  and 
Inflhallahs!  and  with  assurances  that  they  knew 
very  well  what  to  do,  that  tranquillity  would  soon 
be  re-established,  and  that  the  marquis's  fears  and 
conjectures  were  all  visionary.  On  the  rooming  of 
the  29th  of  May,  Cabakchy-Oglou  got  the  word  to 
march;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  Constantinople,  and  before  the  sun 
went  down  he  was  joined  by  the  janissaries,  by 
some  of  the  galiongees,  or  sailors  of  the  fleet ;  by 
nearly  all  the  topgees,  or  cannoneers;  and  by 
nearly  all  the  rabble.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
a  general  massacre  began  of  the  sultan's  ministers 
(except  those  who  had  betrayed  him),  and  of 
ail  the  friends  of  reform.  The  list  of  proscrip- 
tion— and  there  was  one  in  writing — must  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  mufti  or  some  of  his 
oulemas  and  imams,  for  Cabokchy-Oglou  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  It  was  read  by  torchhght 
in  the  great  square  of  the  Hippodrome ;  and  thither, 
as  they  were  successively  seized  and  decapitated, 
were  brought  the  streaming  heads  of  the  victims, 
and  piled  in  a  heap  under  the  ancient  Greek  obelisk 
which  faces  the  temple  of  Santa  Sophia  and  the 
more  magnificent  white  marble  mosque  of  Sultan 
Achmet.  These  summary  executions  continued  all 
that  night,  and  all  the  following  day,  the  30th  of 
May.  Not  only  the  ministers,  officers,  and  men  in 
employment,  but  every  Turkish  gentleman  who  had 
shown  a  predilection  for  reform  and  innovation, 
and  the  manners  and  usages  of  Christian  Europe, 
or  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquire- 
ments or  love  of  study,  was  hunted  down  by  the 
yamacks  and  janissaries.  It  was  a  fatal  thing  then 
to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  to  have  manu- 
scripts or  books  in  one's  possession,  for,  where  other 
evidence  was  wanting,  this  was  enough  to  prove  to 
the  anti-reformers  that  the  possessor's  faith  was 
heretical  and  unsound — ^that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  prophet  and  the  people  of  the  prophet,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Ghiaours  and  their  unclean  accursed 
usages— and  so  off  went  his  head.  The  bostandji- 
bachy,  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  odious  to  the  yamacks  and  janis- 
saries, had  taken  refuge  in  the  seraglio,  which  the 
Turks  in  their  fiercest  insurrections  had  generally 
respected  as  a  sacred  asylum.  The  yamacks  and 
janissaries  presented  themselves  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  palace  called  the  Sublime  Gate,  threatening 
to  force  it  open,  and  demanding  the  boatandji- 
bachy's  head.  Selim's  terrified  courtiers  advised 
him  to  give  up  the  victim  demanded,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  palace  and 
restoring  tranquillity.  The  sultan  hesitated,  for 
the  man  had  been  a  faithful  servant  and  warm 
friend ;  but  when  the  bostandji-bachy  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  himself  demanded  to  die  in 
order  to  save  his  master  and  the  palace,  Selim 
covered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands,  and  muttered 
words  equivalent  to  the  death-sentence ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  bostandji-bachy 's  head  was  struck  off 
and  thrown  over  one  of  the  battlements  to  the 
yaroackis,  who  picked  it  up  witli  a. transport  of 


savage  joy,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  Hippodrome, 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Cabakchy-Oglou.  The  sultan 
sent  out  a  decree  and  proclamation,  abolishing  for 
ever  the  corps  of  nizam-gedittes,  and  promising 
for  the  ftiture  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutions  of  tlie  Osmanlees.  But  this 
humiliating  measure,  and  the  shameful  sacrifice  of 
the  bostandji-bachy,  instead  of  guaranteeing  the 
sultan's  safety,  only  increased  the  audacity  of  the 
rebels.  The  mufti  and  the  oulemas  had  deter- 
mined from  the  first  not  to  trust  Selim,  or  rely  on 
any  of  his  promises.  At  their  prompting,  Cabakchy- 
Oglou,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  from 
his  seat  or  throne  in  the  Hippodrome,  sent  a  de- 
putation of  the  people  to  put  this  comprehensive 
question  to  the  pontiff-mi^istrate  : — **  If  any  padi- 
shah  (emperor  or  sovereign)  by  his  conduct  and 
his  regulations  combats  the  religious  principles 
consecrated  by  the  Koran,  does  he  deserve  to 
remain  on  the  throne  ?"  The  mufU  feigned  to  be 
sorely  afflicted;  but,  not  satisfied  with  a  short 
sonorous  negative,  he  went  on  to  confirm  the 
popular  belief  that  Selim  had  sinned  against  the 
principles  of  the  Koran — ^had  endeavoured  to  assi- 
milate the  Osmanlees  to  the  infidels,  and  had  merited 
dethronement.  He  then  retired  and  penned  his 
feiva^  or  bull,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper 
containing  the  question  which  the  deputation  had 
submitted  to  him — ^^  No :  God  knows  the  best" 
As  soon  as  iYi^fetva  and  the  answer  were  read  in 
the  Hippodrome,  the  yamacks,  the  janissaries,  and 
the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  no  more  of 
Selim ;  that  his  cousin  Mustapha,  son  of  the  late 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  should  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign !  As  Mustapha,  who  was  thus  proclaimed, 
was,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  securing  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  a  prisoner  in  the  seraglio, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dethroned  sultan,  and  as  Selim, 
by  doing  as  other  padishahs  had  done  before  hnn, 
might  stop  his  promotion  by  cutting  off  his  head, 
and  as  it  was  apprehended  he  might  be  driven  to 
this  desperate  step  if  the  seraglio  were  attacked  and 
forced,  there  was  a  short  and  anxious  pause  in  the 
proceedings,  which  had  hitherto  run  on  so  smoothly 
and  so  rapidly.  But  the  sleek  and  slippery  mufti 
stepped  in  at  the  moment  of  need :  his  person  was 
as  sacred  as  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio, 
his  life  was  guaranteed  by  ancient  laws,  and  he 
offered  to  go  into  the  palace,  to  acquaint  Sultan 
Selim  with  his  destiny,  and  engage  him  to  resign 
himself  to  it,  as  to  the  unalterable  doom  of  God 
and  man.  He  knew  the  weaknesses  of  Selim's 
character,  and  the  dread  he  always  had  of  civil 
war.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  seraglio 
gate,  and  intimated — without  explaining  the  object 
of  his  mission — that  he  wished  to  speak  with  the 
sultan,  Selim  ordered  that  the  holy  man,  the  sheik 
islam,  or  head  of  the  faith,  should  be  instantly 
admitted.  He  found  his  sovereign  surrounded 
only  by  a  few  timid  trembling  servants ;  and  with 
some  little  religious  cant  he  told  him  that  he  had 
ceased  to  reign ;  that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
of  the  janissaries  and  all  the  people  of  Constan* 
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tinople,  that  his  cousin  Mnstapha  should  be  snltsn 
and  master :  "  All  this  was  written  in  the  Book 
of  Destiny :  what  can  we  poor  feeble  mortals  do 
against  the  will  of  Allah  ?"  Selim,  seeing  that  he 
had  no  means  of  resisting  it,  calmly  submitted  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  as  interpreted  by  the  sheik 
islam,  and  retired  to  the  humble  apartments  in 
the  seraglio  which  he  had  occupied  before  he 
ascended  the  throne.  His  cousin  Mustapha  then 
came  forth  into  the  grand  hall  of  audience,  and  was 
saluted  as  padishah.  He  was  much  applauded  for 
not  administering  the  bowstring  to  the  deposed 
sultan ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Mustapha  finished  his  own  career  by  mur- 
deriug  his  cousin.*  Sebastiani  regretted  the  sudden 
revolution  which  had  taken  place,  for  Selim  had 
treated  him  in  the  most  fhendly  manner,  and 
showed  every  disposition  of  steadiness  and  attach- 
ment to  the  alliance  with  Bonaparte ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  deposed,  Sebastiani  cultivated  a  close 
friendship  with  Cabakchy-Oglou,  the  violent  and 
brutal  man  who  had  overthrown  him,  and  through 
Cabakchy's  means  the  French  influence  at  the 
Porte  remained  undiminished.  But  for  this  revo- 
lution, which  bewildered  and  paralysed  the  pashas 
commanding  on  the  Danube,  ihe  Russian  army  in 
that  quarter,  being  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  and  in  part  occupied  by  tedious  sieges, 
might  have  suffered,  if  not  defeat,  some  very  serious 
losses. 

One  little  expedition  which  took  place  under 
the  Grenville  administration,  and  which  showed 
that  they,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  had  a 
hankering  after  petty  conquests  and  unhealthy 
colonies,  was  attended  with  complete  success.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year  Captain  Charles  Brisbane 
captured  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura^oa.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  only  fifty  fathoms  wide, 
was  defended  by  regular  fortifications ;  the  prin- 
cipal fort.  Fort  Amsterdam,  mounted  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  in  two  tiers ;  and  athwart  the  harbour 
were  ranged  a  large  Dut«h  frigate,  a  20-gun  ship 
corvette,  and  two  large  schooners;  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  and  upon  a  high  steep  hill, 
there  stood  Fort  Rc^publique,  which  was  within 
grape-shot  distance.  Yet  the  gallant  Brisbane's 
force  amounted  only  to  four  British  frigates.  In 
a  short  morning's  work,  and  with  no  other  loss 
than  three  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  and  of  a 
spritsail-yard  shot  away  from  the  *  Arethusa,'  the 
Dutch  frigate  was  boarded  and  carried,  the  ship- 
corvette  was  secured.  Fort  Amsterdam,  two  minor 
forts,  the  citadel,  and  the  town  were  stormed,  and 
Fort  Republique,  being  threatened  in  the  rear  by 


*  Jacherean  de  SalDfr-Denyg,  Rerulatioiu  de  Constantinople.— Pri- 
vate infonnatlon. 

M.  Jiicbiteaii  says  that  aU  tb«  details  relatinf;  to  the  events  which 
took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  were  commuuicalMi  to  him 
tiy  one  of  Sultan  Selim's  )iat^Sy  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  With  tlie 
persons  resident  inCoDstaniinople  at  the  time,  and  with  all  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  M.  Juchereau's  admir- 
ably written  boolc  passed  as  a  most  correct  and  authentic  account. 
Except  in  some  slight  particuUus,  the  information  we  ourselves  col- 
lected on  the  spot,  twenty-one  years  after  the  events,  closely  affrecs 
with  Jnchereaa'i  details. 


300  sailors  and  marines  who  had  climbed  up  the 
rocks,  was  reduced  to  capitulate. 

The  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  attended  by  some  painful  circumstances, 
but  with  complete  success,  at  least  to  our  arms. 
The  terrible  chastisement  which  the  Danes  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Nelson  had  not 
promoted  any  friendly  feeling  towards  England. 
They  had  professed  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  even 
more  than  before  that  chastisement,  they  had  fa- 
voured the  French.  A  woftil  experience  had  taught 
England  and  her  allies  how  little  Bonaparte  re- 
spected the  neutrality  of  any  country  that  was 
weak  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  violate  it.  The 
predominant  idea  of  that  conqueror  now  was  to 
enforce  what  he  termed  his  '*  continental  system ;" 
to  carry  into  effect  in  every  maritime|state  of  Europe 
his  Berlin  decree,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
ports  were  to  be  closed  against  the  British  flag 
and  trade.  Russia  and  Prussia,  by  events  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter  when  we  have  finished 
the  narrative  of  our  own  military  and  naval  ope- 
rations, had  been  compelled  to  accede ;  the  Hanse 
Towns,  with  all  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  its  outlets,  were  occupied  by 
French  troops ;  Sweden  could  not  long  offer  any 
valid  opposition :  but  the  system  would  be  incom- 

glete  in  the  north  of  Europe  unless  Denmark,  who 
olds  the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand,  and 
whose  trade  and  enterprise  and  mercantile  marine 
were  very  considerable,  should  be,  by  negotiation 
and  treaty,  or  by  military  force,  brought  into  it. 
It  was  known  to  our  cabinet  that  there  had  been 
negotiations  of  a  secret  nature,  and  it  was  equally 
well  known  that  Bonaparte  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  force  if  negotiation  failed.  The  north  of 
Germany  was  swarming  with  his  troops,  and  with 
the  troops  his  brother  Louis  had  brought  into 
Hanover  from  Holland ;  an  entire  corps  d^armee 
was  lying  not  many  days'  march  from  that  fron- 
tier of  Denmark  where  the  heroic  and  unfriended 
Bliicher  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
There  was  no  army  in  Denmark  at  all  capable 
of  resisting  these  French  forces :  the  country  was 
indubitably  Bonaparte's  as  soon  as  he  might  choose 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  with  the  country  he 
would  gain  a  fine  fleet*  and  well-stored  arsenals 
and  dockyards.  If  England  could  have  relied  on 
the  friendship  of  Denmark,  there  was  no  relying 
on  her  weakness ;  if  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  country  had  been  devoted  to  us,  instead  of 
being  alienated  from  us — if,  instead  of  an  evident 
leaning  towards  France,  which  had  lasted  for  many 
years,  there  had  been  a  high  and  resolute  spirit 
of  patriotism,  with  the  determination  to  resist 
foreign  interference  and  dictation,  we  could  not 
have  relied  upon  the  ability*of  the  Danes  to  oppose 
the  mighty  will  which  had  overthrown  a  great 
military  power  like  Prussia  almost  at  a  single 
blow,  which  had  for  the  time  subjugated  Russia 
as  well  as  Austria,  and  which  had  involved  in  a 
vortex  all  the  old  principalities  and  powers  of 
Europe.    A  capital  part  of  the  case  reduced  itself 
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simply  to  this — if  we  did  not  make  sure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  Bonaparte  waa  aure  to  get  it,  a  little 
sooner  or  later.  The  justification  of  the  conduct 
adopted  by  our  government  may  be  explained  with 
almost  equal  brevity : — a  man  knows  that  his  next 
or  near  neighbour  has  in  his  possession  a  huge 
barrel  of  gunpowder;  he  may  believe  that  this 
neighbour  will  not  set  fire  to  his  powder  so  as  to 
endanger  his  house  and  property ;  but  he  knows 
that  there  is  an  evil-disposed  person  living  over 
the  way  who  has  a  design  upon  the  powder  and 
the  intention  of  blowing  up  his  house  with  it,  and, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  owner  of  the 
powder  cannot  defend  it  or  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  evil-disposed  person,  he  demands  that  it 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  which  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  it,  and  which  can  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  evil-disposed  party,  offering  to 
restore  it  when  the  danger  shall  be  passed,  or  to 
pay  the  price  of  it ;  and  when  the  weak  neigh- 
bour rejects  this  proposition  he  takes  the  powder 
by  force,  to  prevent  its  being  seized  and  employed 
against  his  own  house  and  property.  One  of  the 
greatest  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  says—"  I  may, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  merited  or  not, 
take  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  another 
man,  if  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  any  evil  to 
myself  from  his  holding  it.  I  cannot  make  my- 
self master  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  end  which  I  propose ;  but 
I  can  keep  possession  of  the  thing  seized  till  my 
safety  be  sufficiently  provided  for/'*  The  great 
law  of  nature,  the  instinct  and  duty  of  self-pre- 
servation, would  recommend  and  justify  this 
course ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  success,  execution 
must  follow  rapidly  and  suddenly  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  plan,  for  if  the  person  over  the  way 
learns  the  project  beforehand,  he  will  seize  the 
gunpowder  before  the  threatened  man  can  secure 
it : — and  thus  our  government  rushed  to  its  object 
without  a  declaration  of  war  against  Denmark, 
which  would  have  defeated  everything,  and  have 
thrown  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte. It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmark  to  keep  his  ships  out  of  the 
clutches  of  our  mortal  enemy,  who  intended  to 
avail  himself  of  the  subjugation  of  the  continent 
in  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  creating 
a  new  French  navy,  and  for  bringing  into  action 
along  with  it  all  the  fleets  of  Europe.  Bonaparte 
had  too  thoroughly  rent  the  book  of  the  law  of 
nations  for  any  British  ministry  in  its  senses  to 
count  upon  one  of  its  torn  pages.  The  enemies  of 
the  conqueror  had  already  suffered  too  severely 
from  binding  themselves  by  laws  which  were  less 
than  gossamer  to  him.  The  uncontrollable  rage 
which  he  felt  and  expressed  on  learning  the  daring 
blow  which  had  been  struck  at  Copenhagen  clearly 
evinced  his  intentions  as  to  Denmark  and  her  fleet, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  at  finding 
the  prize  seized  before  he  could  clutch  it.f     But 


•  Grothis. 
t  "The 


of  Uie  Bttarh  on  CopeDhagen,'*  tays  Foucb^, "  was 


there  waa  more  than  this :  the  Danish  government, 
which  had  said  nothing  against  the  Berlin  decree, 
although  it  waa  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  all  neu* 
tral  commercial  nations,  had  raised  a  terrible  cla- 
mour against  the  retaliating  order  of  council  of 
January  the  7th,  I807>  wberein  the  British  go- 
vernment prohibited  the  trade  of  neutrals,  with 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  from  any  one 
port  to  another,  both  being  in  the  poaseMion 
of  France  or  of  her  allies.  At  the  end  of 'the 
American  war,  when  the  armed  neutrality  or  ma* 
ritime  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  had 
been  projected,  Denmark  had  put  herself  in  the 
van ;  and  there  was  now  not  only  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  that  confederacy  against  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  revived,  but 
our  cabinet  had  also  obtained  information  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  agreed  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  become  a  party  to  it.  The  court  of  Copenhagen 
would  certainly  have  given  us  no  previous  notice 
of  its  intention ;  it  would  have  held  up  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  as  a  screen  to  conceal  its 
hostile  preparations,  and  as  soon  as  the  opportune 
moment  came  it  would,  *'  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,"  have  turned  its  cannon  against  our  heart 
of  hearts.  Surely  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  all 
this  ridiculous  verbiage  about  the  attacking  Den- 
mark in  a  time  of  profound  peace !  What  minia^ 
ten  could  not  then  declare  to  a  loud  and  passionate 
opposition,  who  showed  a  wonderful  alacrity  in 
putting  the  French  construction  upon  the  whole 
case,  and  in  echoing  and  re-echoing  Bonaparte's 
cry  about  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  waa 
revealed  ten  years  after,  when  the  reasons  for  con- 
cealment were  removed  by  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  made  the  discovery :— a'secret  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  provided  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  France  and  Russia, 
was  publicly  revealed,  and  an  authenticated  copy 
of  it  produced  in  parliament.  In  1807  and  1808 
ministers,  in  reply  to  all  the  taunts  and  challenges 
of  their  political  adversaries,  could  only  state  that 
they  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
article  existed,  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  only  formed  a  part  of  an  extensive  system  for 
uniting  the  navies  of  the  world  against  us.  When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  another 
neutral,  weak,  and  helpless  power,  we  shall  see 
that  the  first  demand  the  French  ambassador  made 
was  that  the  Portuguese  should  unite  their  naval 
forces  to  the  French,  and  seize  and  confiscate  all 
the  British  property  in  their  dominions.  After  all 
this,  doubts  (which  might  suit  party  purposes  for 
the  time)  ought  no  longer  to  be  expressed  by 
Englishmen  as  to  the  immediate  designs  of  Bona- 

the  ftwt  thing  which  dennged  the  secret  article  of  the  treatr  of  TiMt, 
f '«  virtue  of  which  the  naiy  of  Denmark  ita$  to  he  jmt  at  the  dieponi 
of  France.  Since  Uio  cfttastrophe  of  Paul  1.,  1  had  nerer  seen  liajKh- 
leon  in  such  a  transport  of  rnge.  That  which  struck  him  moat  in 
thia  Tigoroua  etn^  de  main  waa  t)ie  promptitude  and  reMlntioo  of  the 
Englisii  ministry."— JtfA)wir«  de  Fouehe,  Due  tCOtnmte,  Ifc. 

We  haTe  some  doubt  whether  these  Memoirs  were  written  by  the 
hand  of  Foudie,  bat  we  have  none  whatever  Uwt  thejr  were  written 
under  his  dictation,  or  upon  materials  furnished  by  him. 
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parte  against  the  fleet  and  naval  stores  of  the 
Danes,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  government 
of  Denmark  would  have  acquiesced  in  his  demands. 
Early  in  the  summer  a  powerful  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  our  ports,  with  a  secrecy  and  prompti- 
tude highly  honourable  to  the  new  ministry,  A 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with  up- 
wards of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb-vessels,  and 
gun-brigs,  and  371  transports,  was  prepared  and 
got  ready  for  sea ;  and  about  27,000  land  troops, 
of  which  more  than  one  half  were  Germans  in 
British  pay,  were  embarked.  These  mighty  pre- 
parations appear  to  have  been  commenced  and 
concluded  within  less  than  a  month  from  the 
time  at  which  the  cabinet  took  its  determination. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Admiral 
Gambier,  and  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army 
to  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  been  previously  dis- 
patched to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  with  some 
troops  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
whose  fate  it  had  been  to  do  very  little  for  the 
coalition.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Cath- 
cart to  have  under  his  command  Major-General 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  exploits  in  India  had 
already  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  through- 
out the  British  army.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Gam- 
bier set  sail  from  Yarmouth  Roads — ^where  Nelson 
had  landed  after  his  great  battle  of  the  Baltic — 
with  the  principal  division  of  the  fleet.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  when  Gambier  was  off  the  entrance 
of  Gothenburg,  he  detached  Commodore  Keats  with 
four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  ten  brigs, 
to  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  to  cut  off  any 
■applies  of  Danish  troops  that  might  attempt  to 
cross  from  Holstein  to  Zealand  and  the  capital. 
Admiral  Gambier  himself  proceeded  to  the  Sound, 
passed  the  castles  there  without  molestation  or 
challenge,  and  got  to  anchor  in  Elsinore  Roads. 
By  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  all  the  trans- 
ports were  safely  collected  round  the  admiral,  and 
Lord  Cathcart  had  arrived  with  the  troops  from 
Stralsund.  The  crown  prince  was  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Danish  army  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein. 
That  army  was  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong,  but, 
from  the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Belt,  Commodore  Keats  kept  it  com- 
pletely in  check,  or  at  least  prevented  its  crossing 
over  to  the  island  of  Zealand  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  as  British  envoy  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
moat  of  the  Danish  ministers,  was  sent  over  to  Kiel 
to  attempt  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  crown 
prince,  on  the  basis  of  his  deliveriug  up  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  British  admiral,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance that  it  should  be  restored  at  a  general  peace, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  France  and 
£ngland.  The  answer  was  an  angry  and  indignant 
refusal.  Jackson  returned  on  board :  the  prince 
sent  a  messenger  to  Copenhagen  with  orders  to 
put  the  city  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
it  was  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August  when  this 
courier  reached  Copenhagen,  which  had  been  taken 


so  completely  by  surprise,  that  scarcely  a  gun  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  whole  armed 
force  collected  in  the  city  or  stationed  on  the  whole 
island,  exclusive  of  sailors,  but  inclusive  of  2000 
militia  and  about  3500  citizen  volunteers,  did  not 
exceed  12,000  or  13,000  men.  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  the  crown  prince  himself  quitted  Kiel, 
and  embarked  to  cross  over  from  Holstein  to  his 
capital :  as  he  was  accompanied  only  by  his  staff 
and  attendants,  the  British  ships  of  war  allowed 
him  to  pass ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  after  him 
to  attempt  again  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance  by 
representing  the  impracticability  of  any  valid 
resistance,  and  by  aasurm^  him  of  the  liberality 
and  steadiness  of  England  if  he  would  only  contract 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  us.  The 
crown  prince,  who  arrived  in  his  capital  about  the 
hour  of  noon  on  the  1 1th,  repeated  his  refusal,  and 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed — ^'You  o^er  us  your 
alliance ;  but  we  know  what  it  is  worth !  Your 
allies,  who  have  been  vainly  expecting  vour  suc- 
cours for  a  whole  jear,  have  taught  us  what  is  the 
worth  of  Enelish  mendship  I*'  If  the  prince  said 
not  the  words,  he  might,  with  some  reason,  have 
•aid  them :  the  ''  All-Talents  "  ministry  had  left 
our  ally  the  czar  unsuccoured  for  nearly  a  year. 
If  the  Russians  had  been  properly  supported  by 
England  there  would  have  been  no  secret  article 
between  the  czar  and  the  French,  there  would 
have  been  no  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  no  occasion  for 
these  measures  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  said  minis- 
ters, as  heads  of  a  clamorous  opposition,  imputed 
to  the  present  cabinet  as  high  state  crimes.  In- 
stead of  treating  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the  crown 
prince  hurried  on  the  preparations  which  his 
people  were  making  for  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
and  urged  them  as  patriots  to  defend  Copenhagen 
and  its  port  to  the  utmost.  But  the  prince  did 
not  stay,  as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  Nelson's 
visit,  when  the  strife  was  more  equal,  to  take  a  part 
in  the  combat :  he  quitted  his  capital  on  the  12th, 
and,  leaving  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Copen- 
hagen to  a  major-general,  he  went  into  Jutland. 
Contrary  winds  kept  the  British  fleet  stationary  in 
Elsinore  Roads  until  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
when,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  men-of-war  and 
transports  weighed,  and  worked  up  to  the  Bay  of 
Wedbeck,  about 'midway  between  Elsinore  and 
Copenhagen.  Here  Admiral  Gambier  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  anchored,  while  a  small  squadron 
proceeded  higher  up  the  Sound  to  make  a  diver- 
sion. On  the  morning  of  the  16th  a  part  of  the 
land  troops  were  disembarked  at  Wedbeck,  without 
opposition.  The  fleet  then  weighed,  and  made  all 
sail  for  Copenhagen.  Before  quitting  Wedbeck 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral  Gambier  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Danes,  declaring  that  the  recent 
treaties  of  peace  and  the  changes  of  government  and 
territory  had  so  far  increased  the  influence  of  France 
on  the  contineot  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Denmark  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  if  ever  so  much 
inclined  so  to  do ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  arms  of  a 
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neutral  power  from  being  turned  against  her,  and 
that  therefore  she  judged  it  expedient  to  demand 
the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships  of 
the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty's  ports;  and 
that,  as  became  the  duty  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  people,  his  majesty's  demand  was  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army 
amply  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for  an 
active  and  determined  enterprise.  The  proclama- 
tion did  not  fail  to  express  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  Danish  people,  and  regret  for  the 
necessity  of  the  present  proceeding.  *•  We  come 
to  your  shores,"  it  said,  "  not  as  enemies,  but  in 
self-defence,  to  prevent  those  who  have  so  long 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from  compelling  the 
force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against  us.  We 
ask  deposit — we  have  not  looked  to  capture :  so 
far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered 
to  your  government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed, 
that,  if  our  demand  be  acceded  to,  every  ship 
belonging  to  the  Danish  navy  shall,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her,  in  the 
same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when 
received  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  your  government,  by  a  word, 
to  sheathe  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn 
against  you ;  .  .  .  .  but  if  these  oflers  are  rejected, 
and  the  machinations  of  France  render  you  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call  of  friendship,  the 
innocent  blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on 
your  own  heads  and  those  of  your  cruel  advisers." 
The  crown  prince's  general  replied  with  a  counter 


proclamation  or  edict  ordering  the  seizure  of  all 
british  vessels  and  property.  On  the  Hth,  the 
Danish  gunboats,  taking  advantage  of  a  calm,  set 
fire  to  an  English  merchant  vessel,  fired  at  some 
of  our  transports  coming  from  Stralsimd,  and  also 
attacked  with  round  and  grape  shot  the  piquets  of 
Lord  Cathcart's  army.  These  gunboats  were 
driven  into  Copenhagen  harbour  by  our  bomb 
vessels;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Admiral 
Grambier,  with  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  came  to 
anchor  in  Copenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  battery, 
which  had  fired  with  such  terrible  effect  into  Nel- 
son's ship.  By  the  21st  the  island  of  Zealand  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  ships,  which 
prevented  all  ingress  or  egress;  on  the  22Dd 
General  MacFarlane's  division,  having  been  landed 
the  preceding  evening,  joined  the  army  and  en- 
camped in  rear  of  head-quarters  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  23rd  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  had  landed  with  ano- 
ther division  of  troops  in  Keoge  Bay,  joined  the  main 
army  and  covered  its  centre.  While  the  English 
army  were  engaged  in  securing  their  positions,  in 
drawing  up  their  heavy  artillery,  and  in  choosing 
ground  for  their  batteries,  the  Danish  praams  and 
gunboats,  manoeuvring  in  shallow  water,  where 
our  ships  could  not  approach,  made  several  furioos 
attacks  on  the  British  batteries,  and  cannonaded 
the  right  of  the  British  line,  composed  of  the 
guards,  who  had  taken  up  their  station  in  the 
suburbs  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  guards,  on  the 
27th,  were  covered  by  a  good  battery ;  and  four 
24-pounder8,  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Danish 
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gun-boats,  soon  drove  that  diyision  away  with  con- 
siderable loss.  On  the  29th  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
inarched  to  Keoge,  where  some  of  the  Danish  troops 
and  militia  had  taken  up  a  strong  intrenched  posi- 
tion with  the  view  of  molesting  the  besiegers  in  their 
rear.  These  Danes  were  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed,  Sir  Arthur  taking  upwards  of  sixty 
officers  and  1 100  men,  ten  or  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  other  stores. 
Though  intrenched,  the  Danes  could  not  stand  the 
charge  of  the  92nd  regiment,  which  led  the  attack, 
and  in  their  flight  they  threw  away  their  arms  and 
clothing.  The  Danes  in  Copenhagen  attempted 
several  sorties,  but  they  were  each  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  In  one  of  these  affairs  Sir  David 
Baird  was  twice  wounded,  but  he  did  not  quit  the 
field.*  There  was  some  more  hot  skirmishing 
with  praams,  gun-boats,  and  floating  batteries  on 
the  31st ;  and  one  of  our  armed  transports  was 
blown  up  by  a  shell  thrown  from  the  Trekroner. 
On  the  1st  of  September  it  was  found  necessary  to 
detach  Commodore  Keats  to  blockade  Stralsund, 
for  that  place  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
French,  who  might  have  made  some  desperate 
attempt  to  send  across  reinforcements  to  the  island 
of  Zealand.  So  great  had  been  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  decisive  movement — so  short  the  time 
which  would  have  been  necessaryTor  the  location  of 
an  imposing  Frelich  force  in  Copenhagen.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day — the  Ist  of  September — 
the  army  having  nearly  finished  its  gim  and  mortar 
batteries,  the  two  British  commanders-in-chief 
summoned  the  Danish  major-general  to  surrender 
the  ficet.  The  Dane  requested  time  to  consult  the 
CTOWu  prince  his  master.  Admiral  Gambier  and 
liord  Cathcart  refused  to  allow  him  any  such  delay ; 
and  on  the  2nd  all  the  British  land-batteries  opened 
upon  the  town,  and  our  bomb-vessels  beean  to 
throw  some  shells  into  it.  The  town,  which  con* 
tained  many  wooden  buildings,  was  set  on  fire  by 
some  of  the  first  shells  that  were  thrown ;  but  the 
Danes  made  a  good  use  of  their  fire-engines,  and 
continued  to  answer  manfully  with  their  shot  and 
shell.  It  was  a  terrible  night;  the  city  and  the 
space  immediately  round  it  looked  like  a  volcano 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  The  British  continued  their 
bombardment  without  any  intermission  till  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd ;  they  suspended 
their  fire  till  the  evening,  and  then,  though  they 
again  continued  it  throughout  the  night,  they  fired 
with  less  vigour,  wishing  to  avoid  inflicting  a 
greater  mischief  on  the  poor  inhabitants  than  was 
necessary ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  seeing 
no  symptoms  of  surrender,  they  renewed  the  bom- 
bardment with  more  fury  than  ever.  Without 
counting  the  bomb-vessels  afloat,  about  fifty  mortars 
and  howitzers,  and  twenty  24-pounders,  well  placed 
in  land  batteries,  rained  shot  and  shell  into  the 

*  Lord  Cathcart**  Journal  in  Ann.  Regwt.—Sir  Arthur  Wellesley't 
dispatch  to  Lord  Cathcart  iD  Coloa«l  Gurwood't  Diapatdm  of  Field 
Manhal  the  Duke  of  WellioRtnn,  fte. 

Lord  Catltcsrt  gratefully  and  warmly  acknowledged  the  essratial 
MTTices  he  had  received,  both  in  the  Held,  and  diplomatically  in 
negotiating  the  capitulation,  ttom  Major-General  Sir  A.  Wellealey. 
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devoted  town,  which  began  to  bum  and  blaze  in 
all  quarters.     A  huge  timber-yard  was  set  on  fire 
by  our  red-hot  shot ;  the  steeple  of  the  metropo- 
litan church  was  ignited  and  knocked  down  in  a 
blaze  to  spread  the  conflagration ;  the  fire-engines 
were  all  knocked  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  fire- 
men killed  or  wounded.     On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  the  Danish  governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  requested  an  armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
allow  him  time  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.     Lord 
Cathcart  answered  that  an  armistice  must  lead  to 
unnecessary  delay,  and  that  no  capitulation  could 
be  granted  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Danish  fleet    The  Danish 
major-general  then  consented  to  the  surrender  of 
the  fleet;  and  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  Lieutenant^Colonel  George  Murray,  deputy- 
quarter-master-general,  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
whose  disgrace  for  the  South  American  escapade 
had  only  lasted  until  the  downfall  of  the  '^  All- 
Talents  ''  ministry,  and  who  was  now  acting  as 
captain  of  the  fleet,*  were  appointed  to  settle  the 
few  and  simple  remaining  conditions  of  the  capi- 
tulation.   By  the  morning  of  the  *lih  of  September 
the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified.     The  British 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  and 
of  all  the  ships-of-war  and  their  stores ;  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  removed  the  ships  and  stores,  or 
within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  the  Danes  and  quit  the  island  of  Zealand : 
no  person  whatsoever  was  to  be  molested,  and  all 
property,  public  or  private,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  war  and  the  naval  stores 
belonging  to  his  Danish  majesty,  was  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and  everything  was  promised  to  be  done 
which  might  tend  to  produce  tmion  and  harmony 
between  the  two  nations:  all  prisoners  taken  on 
both  sides  were  to  be  unconditionally  restored; 
and  any  EngUsh  property  that  might  have  been 
sequestrated  in  consequence  of  the  existing  hosti- 
lities was  to  be  given  back  to  the  owners  thereof. 
On  the  8th  the  British  troops  entered  the  town  and 
citadel,  and  the  sailors  instantly  began  to  get  the 
Danish  fleet  ready  for  sea.     So  great  was  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  tney  worked,  and  so  well  were  the 
Danish  stores  arranged  in  the  warehouses,  that  in 
nine  days  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  were  towed  out 
from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  road,  and  got  ready 
for  sea,  although  all  these  ships  had  only  their 
lower  masts  in,  some  of  them  had  scuttle-holes 
made  in  their  hulls  in  order  to  sink  them  (a  mea- 
sure which  the  Danes  contemplated  in  their  despair), 
and  all  of  them  stood  in  need  of  repair.     Within 
the  space  of  six  weeks  three  more  ships-of-the-line, 
with  the  frigates  and  sloops,  were  got  ready,  and 
the  arsenal  and  its  store-houses  were  completely 
cleared.    There  were  three  seventy- fours  on  the 

*  In  hit  ditpatchet  Admiral  Gambier  makes  a  particular  acknow* 
ledraent  of  the  aid  he  has  derived  fh>m  Sir  Home  Popham.  capUin 
of  the  fleet,  *'  whoie  prompt  resources  and  complete  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  especially  of  that  branch  which  is  connected  wlUi  the  one- 
rations  of  an  army,  qualify  him  in  a  particular  manner  for  th6  arnu 
oua  and  various  duties  with  which  he  has  been  charged.** 
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stocks;  two  of  them  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
best  of  their  timbers  were  embarked ;  the  third 
ship  was  destroyed,  as  were  a  rotten  old  64  and 
two  or  three  old  frigates.  This  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captors  seventeen  ships-of-the-line,  one 
60,  two  40,  six  46,  and  two  32-gun  frigates,  fourteen 
corvettes,  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats.  It  has  been  properly  said  that  the 
benefit  to  England  was  not  what  she  had  acquired, 
but  what  Denmark  had  lost.*  Some  of  the  ships 
were  old  and  not  worth  repairing';  one  of  the 
80-gun  ships  grounded  on  a  sandbank  a  little 
below  Copenhagen  and  was  destroyed,  and  a  storm 
in  the  Cattegat  led  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 
gun-boats  except  three.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  seizure  consisted  of  the  masts,  spars,  timber, 
sails,  cordage,  and  other  naval  stores.  The  quan- 
tity was  so  immense  that,  exclusive  of  the  stores 
that  were  shipped  on  board  of  the  British  and 
Danish  men  of  war,  ninety  transports,  measuring 
more  than  20,000  tons,  brought  away  full  cargoes. 
The  ordnance  brought  away  is  stated  at  2041  long 
guns,  202  carronades,  and  222  mortars.  The 
prize-money  due  to  the  troops  alone  was  estimated 
at  nearly  1,000,000/. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  last  division  of  the 
British  army  was  re-embarked  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity,  and  without  a  single  casualty.  The 
total  loss  sustained  in  the  whole  course  of  the  ope- 
rations on  shore  and  afloat  amounted  only  to  56 
killed,  179  wounded,  and  25  missing.  The  loss  of 
the  Danes,  in  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  much  exaggerated;  but  probably 
about  1000  persons  (among  whom  were,  unhappily, 
included  women  and  children,  the  governor  not 
having  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered 
him  of  sending  out  of  the  town  the  women,  children, 
and  old  menj  were*  either  killed  or  wounded; 
above  300  houses  were  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  were  more  or  less  injured.  On  the  2l8t, 
in  the  morning,  the  British  fleet,  with  its  prizes 
and  its  transports,  sailed  from  Copenhagen  Road 
in  three  great  divisions ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  it  reached  in  safety  Yarmouth  Roads  and 
the  Downs.t  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  as- 
tonished that  the  English  did  not  carry  away  the 
hardy  Danish  sailors  as  well  as  their  ships. 

Mr.  Jackson,  before  taking  his  final  leave,  made 
some  more  diplomatic  overtures,  to  which  tiie  ex- 
asperated crown  prince  would  not  listen.  As  soon 
as  the  British  fleet  had  passed  the  Sound,  the 
Danes  fitted  out  a  number  of  small  armed  vessels, 
which  made  very  successful  depredations  on  the 
English  merchant-men  in  the  Baltic,  who  seem  to 
have  had  neither  a  proper  warning  from  our  admi- 
ral or  government,  nor  the  necessary  protection  of 
convoy.  A  declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  prince,  who  had  a  formidable  French 
army  at  his  elbow,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  perspective.  On  the  4th  of  November 

*  James. 

t  Jamet— Brenton,  Naval  Rift— DifpatehM  of  Admintl  Gambier 
and  Lord  Cathcart,  in  Ann.  Regist. 


the  British  government  ordered  reprisals  to  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of 
Denmark.  But  it  had  not  waited  so  long  to  invade 
and  possess  itself  of  Danish  territory.     On  the  4th 
of  September,  three  days  before  the  governor  of 
Copenhagen  finished  his  capitulation,  Vice-Ad- 
miral  T.  Macnamara  Russell  and  Captain  Lord 
Falkland  captured  the  small  Danish  island  of  He- 
ligoland in  the  Grerman  Ocean.     The  place  was 
a  perpendicular  unproductive  rock,  with  a  barren 
sandy  flat  at  the  foot  of  it :  its  entire  circumference 
did  not  exceed  three  English  miles,  and  it  was  sub- 
ject to  such  rapid  waste  by  the  beating  and  washing 
of  that  stormy  sea  that  there  appeared  a  chance  of 
its  being  some  day  washed  away  altogether.     But 
there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  the  bare 
inhospitable   spot    of   exceeding   great  value  to 
England  at  that  moment :  it  was  situated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  the  distance  of  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Weser 
and  the  Eyder ;  it  could  scarcely  be  better  placed 
as  a  d<^pdt  for  British  manufactures,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  other  goods,  which  could  be  smuggled 
up  the  mouths  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  of  the  Continent ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  afforded  a  safe  asylum  in  those 
dangerous  waters  to  the  English  men-of-war  and 
cruisers,  which  were  now  shut  out  from  every  port 
in  the  North  Seas,  except  those  of  Sweden,  and 
which  were  very  soon  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Swedish  ports  also.    Heligoland,  too,  served  as  an 
admonitor:   it  constantly  reminded  the  mariners 
and  coast-dwelling  people  of  those  northern  regions, 
that  there  was  an  element  which  did  not  own  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte ;  and  the  French  could  hardly 
look  seaward  from  their  conquests  in  Oldenburg 
and  Hanover  without  seeing  the  proud   flag  of 
England  floating  over  that  near  rock. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John's,  and  Santa 
Croce  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to  a  squad- 
ron commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and 
a  small  mihtary  force  under  General  Bowyer.  A 
great  many  merchant  vessels,  carrying  the  Danish 
flag,  were  captured. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  our  quarrels  with  the 
United  States  of  America  became  so  violent  as  to 
threaten  a  new  war  with  that  country ;  but  we  re- 
serve the  narrative  of  these  transactions  for  the 
year  1812,  when  hostilities  actually  commenced. 
We  have  now  related  all  the  really  important  ope- 
rations of  the  British  fleet  and  army  during  the 
year  1807,  and  must  proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  other 
proceedings  of  Bonaparte,  which  were  mixed  up 
with  nearly  all  our  transactions,  and  had  led  directly 
to  several  of  our  measures  besides  our  attack  upon 
Copenhagen. 

We  left  the  Emperor  of  the  French  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  Russians, 
after  gaining  the  terrible  battle  of  Pultusk,  retired 
to  Ostrolenka,  where  they  found  better  winter 
quarters,  and  where  they  were  joined  by  the  corps 
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d*armee  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who,  on  a  distant  point, 
had  defeated  a  French  division  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  hattle  of  Pultusk  was  fought.  General 
Bcningsen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  90,000  men.  More 
Cossacks  were  spurring  onward  from  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga;  and,  though  the  French  attempted  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  these  irregular  spearmen, 
it  is  certain  that  they  sufifered  great  loss  from  their 
spears,  and  oftentimes  hunger,  from  the  cunning  and 
rapid  attacks  the  Cossacks  made  on  their  convoys 
of  provisions.  The  critical  situation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  cooped  up  in  Konigsberg  with  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  threatened  by  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  divisions  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  did  not  allow  Beningsen  to  take  a  long  re- 
pose. He  resumed  offensive  operations  with  great 
spirit,  spreading  his  Cossacks  abroad  over  the 
whole  country  near  the  Vistula,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  This  forced  the  French  from  their  win- 
ter quarters  into  the  field — a  field  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  swept  by  pitiless  winds.  On 
the  25th  of  January,  a  terrible  conflict  took  place 
near  Mohrungen,  and,  though  they  claimed  a 
victory,  the  French  suffered  a  decided  reverse.  A 
diversion  was  effected  in  favour  of  Konigsberg; 
and  the  brave  and  faithful  Leatocq  was  enabled 
to  relieve  and  throw  reinforcements  into  Graudentz, 
an  important  town  on  the  Vistula,  below  Warsaw, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  Prussian 
troops.  It  would  still  have  been  the  policy,  and 
it  was  the  wish,  of  Beningsen  to  protract  the  cam- 
paign, and  wear  out  the  French  army,  which  was 
daily  suffering  diminution  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks ;  but  the 
thievish  and  execrable  Russian  commissariat  had 
again  brought  that  army  into  a  starving  condition  ; 
the  Poles  of  the  countrv  were  all  hostile ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  had  not  money  enough  to  cope 
in  the  Jew  market  with  the  golden  napoleons. 
The  Russian  ^oops  had  no  resource  but  to  prowl 
about,  and  dig  in  the  earth  for  the  com  and  pro- 
visions the  Polish  peasantry  concealed.  This  labour, 
added  to  their  military  duty,  scarcely  left  them  time 
for  any  repose,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  lay  down 
to  sleep  they  had  no  bed  but  the  snow,  no  shelter 
but  the  sky,  no  covering  but  rags.*  It  was  better 
to  fight  than  starve ;  it  was  better  to  perish  under 
French  grape-shot  and  bayonets  than  to  linger  on 
thus.  The  army  became  clamorous  for  battle,  and 
the  able  general,  against  his  better  judgment,  led 
them  into  it,  or  rather  allowed  them  to  meet  it,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  at  Eylau,  or  more  properly 
Preussisch-Eilau,  or  Prussian  Eylau,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigsberg.  Bonaparte  had  actually  on  the 
field  85,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry;  Be- 
ningsen, who  had  been  obliged  to  detach  some  of 
his  troops,  had  only  75,000  men,  counting  the 
Prussian  division  of  Lestocq,  of  which  a  part  was 
not  in  line  when  the  battle  began :  in  artillery  the 
Russians  were  superior,  having  460  guns  to  oppose 
to  about  380 ;  but  in  cavalry  they  were  very  in- 
*  Sir  Bobert  WilaoD,  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  in  PoUnd  in  180S-7. 


ferior,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  was  favourable 
to  charges  of  horse.  There  remains  to  be  added 
another  immense  advantage  on  the  side  of  Bona- 
parte ;  besides  the  army  with  which  he  engaged, 
he  had  on  the  Vistula  from  30,000  to  40,000  more 
men,  in  Silesia  21,000,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover 
8000,  in  front  of  Dantzic,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  24,000,  and  in  Pomerania  16,000  men, 
all  elated  with  victory;  whereas  Beningsen  had 
hardly  any  troops  near  him  except  the  15,000 
Russians  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  detach, 
and  about  10,000  or  12,000  Prussians  who  were 
protecting  their  king  and  queen  in  Konigsberg. 
The  French,  in  their  accounts,  not  satisfied  with 
falsifying  the  numbers  on  the  field,  always  put  out 
of  sight  the  numbers  in  the  vicinity — the  columns 
and  divisions  ready  to  give  support  in  case  of  a 
reverse,  and  in  case  of  victory  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  most  of  it.  Taking  the  whole  field  of 
war,  the  French  had  at  least  200,000  men,  even 
without  counting  the  army  of  Saxony,  to  oppose  to 
120,000  or  130,000  Russians  and  Prussians. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Eylau  began  at  daybreak 
on  the  8th  of  February.  Half-starved,  half-naked 
as  they  were,  the  Russian  infantry  fought  heroically, 
and  their  artillery  shattered  the  column  of  Augereau, 
and  beat  back  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  attack  preceded  by  150  pieces  of  French  artil- 
lery. A  snow  storm  was  raging  at  the  time,  and 
so  thick  was  the  snow  in  the  air  that  the  shattered 
French  columns  did  not  perceive  that  the  Cossacks 
were  upon  them  on  one  flank,  and  the  whole 
Russian  right  on  the  other,  until  the  Cossack  spears 
almost  touched  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  made 
these  unwelcome  discoveries  the  French  broke  and 
fied  towards  the  town  or  village  of  Eylau,  in  as 
perfect  a  confusion  and  panic  as  had  ever  been 
displayed  by  veteran  troops  on  a  field  of  battle. 
French  standards  and  imperial  eagles  were  taken  ; 
Augereau  and  two  generals  of  division  were  des- 
perately wounded;  more  than  14,000  men  and 
officers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  ;  out  of 
16,000  men  only  about  1600  got  into  Eylau; 
Augereau's  corps  was  in  fact  destroyed.  One  of 
the  Russian  divisions  followed  the  fugitives  into  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  nearly  captured  Bonaparte, 
who  was  standing  on  a  mound  on  which  he  had 
placed  a  small  battery.  Having  rallied  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Soult,  which  had  suffered  greatly,  but 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  like  that  of  Augereau, 
the  French  emperor  ordered  a  grand  charge  to  be 
made  by  his  entire  cavalry  and  imperial  guard, 
supported  by  Soult's  rallied  divisions.  It  should 
appear  that  the  movement  of  the  Russian  right, 
and  the  hot  pursuit  after  Augereau's  fugitives,  had 
disordered  Beningsen's  lines :  his  front  line  gave 
way  before  the  shock  of  15,000  horse  and  25,000 
foot ;  his  regular  cavalry,  so  inferior  in  number, 
was  driven  back  by  the  enormous  squadrons  of 
Murat ;  and  200  pieces  of  French  artillery  poured 
destruction  on  the  receding  corps,  and  met  in  the 
teeth  the  columns  that  were  closing  from  either 
wing  to  succour  and  relieve  them.   But  Beningsen 
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at  the  head  of  his  staff  galloped  to  the  Russian 
fronty  pressed  the  movements  of  his  closing  columns, 
brought  up  the  reserves  to  unite  with  the  first  line, 
and  then  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  Before  this 
bold  and  unexpected  onset  Murat  in  his  turn  re- 
ceded, the  imperial  guards  did  the  same,  and 
Soult's  divisions  were  again  discomfited  and  shat- 
tered. With  numbers  fearfully  diminished,  the 
French  assailants  got  back  to  the  ground  from 
which  they  had  started.  At  the  moment  when 
their  attack  had  seemed  to  be  successful,  one  of 
their  regiments  of  cuirassiers  dashed  through  an 
opening  in  Beningsen's  lines,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  baggage  in  his  rear ;  but  heavily  did 
they  pay  for  their  temerity  :  they  were  charged  by 
Piatoff,  the  hettman  of  the  Cossacks ;  they  were 
enveloped  by  those  hurrahing  spearmen,  they  were 
unhorsed,  pierced  through  and  through,  killed  and 
stripped  in  a  trice  :  only  18  of  them  ever  got  back 
to  tLeir  own  lines ;  530  left  their  shining  armour 
to  be  worn  in  triumph  by  so  many  Cossacks.  But 
shortly  after  the  hurried  retrograde  movement  of 
Murat  and  Soult,  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  been 
manoeuvring  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle  to 
turn  Beningsen's  lefl,  got  fairly  behind  the  Russian 
rear,  and  threw  their  left  wing  and  a  part  of  their 
centre  into  disorder.  But  the  battle  of  Eylau  was 
a  battle  of  many  crises,  or  of  many  changes  of  for- 
tune :  scarcely  had  Davoust  obtained  this  advantu;e 
ere  Lestocq  arrived  with  his  Prussians,  and,  rush- 
ing past  the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the 
Russians,  formed  in  three  columns,  and  pushed  on 
to  meet  Davoust.  These  Prussian  columns,  pro- 
perly commanded  by  an  honest,  loyal  man,  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  behaved  as  well  as  ever  Prussian  troops 
had  behaved  under  Frederick  the  Great :  they  never 
halted,  they  never  fired  a  musket  until  they  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  and  then  a  mortal 
volley  was  succeeded  by  a  close  bayonet  charge. 
The  French  reeled  back,  an  entire  regiment  and  a 
battalion  of  another  were  totally  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners,  some  Russian  guns  were  recovered,  and 
another  of  Bonaparte's  eagles  was  captured.  Da- 
voust tried  to  maintain  himself  in  a  wood,  hoping 
for  a  respite  from  the  darkness  of  night,  for  the 
sun,  which  had  been  scarcely  visible  the  whole  day, 
was  now  sinking  in  the  west ;  but  Lestocq,  being 
joined  by  some  regular  Russian  cavalry,  and  by 
some  pults  of  Cossacks,  dashed  into  the  wood,  and 
in  spite  of  his  superiority  in  numbers,  and  of  a  fine 
speech  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  about  brave  men 
dying  there  and  cowards  living  to  be  carried  into 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  Davoust  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  ground,  to  yield  all  the  advantage  he 
had  gain^,  and  to  fly  back  to  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  was  now 
dark  night ;  but  the  fury  of  battle  did  not  cease, 
nor  did  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  fortune  of 
war,  which  render  this  battle  of  Eylau  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  modern  history.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  followed  Lestocq,  drove  in  a  Prussian 
detachment,  and  carried  the  village  of  Schloditteo, 


which  stands  on  the  road  that  leads  to  KOotgaberg- 
The  loud  shouting  of  Ney's  corps  announced  their 
success  to  Bonaparte,  apd  was  heard  by  both  armies. 
As  the  possession  of  Schloditten  would  interrupt 
his  communications  with  Konigsberg  and  endanger 
the  king  and  queen  orPrusaia.  Beningsen  sent  a 
Russian  division  to  storm  the  village ;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  Marshal  Ney  was  driven  out  of  the 
place,  and  his  corps  retreated  through  the  deep 
snow,  staining  it  with  their  blood.  Here  ended 
the  fighting :  the  Russian  infantry  had  stood  like 
stone  ramparts,  or  like  walls  of  brass :  the  French 
had  utterly  failed  in  all  their  attacks,  and  in  some 
of  their  retreats  they  had  betrayed  nearly  every 
symptom  of  military  demoralization ;  one  of  their 
largest  and  finest  corps  (Davoust  had  19,000  foot 
and  100  or  800  horse  with  him)  had  been  pushed 
off  the  field  by  an  inferior  number  of  Prussian 
bayonets,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  French  sol- 
diers had  quitted  their  colour*  in  the  evening 
under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  wounded.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  had  been  tremendous :  in  the 
absence  of  regular  authentic  returns  it  baa  been 
roughly  stated  at  50,000  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
it  should  appear  that  of  this  number  about  30,000 
were  French.  The  Grand  Army  had  lost  12  of 
its  eagles,  and  waa  certainly  in  no  humour  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  them.  If  Beningsen  could 
have  staid  where  he  was,  Bonaparte,  who  was  after 
all  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  Vistula,  must  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid  retreat, 
and  such  a  retreat  has  almost  invariably  had  a  fatal 
effect  upon  French  armies.  But  so  wretchedly  was 
Beningsen  provided,  that  he  had  consumed  nearly 
all  his  ammunition  in  the  obstinately  contested 
battle,  which  on  various  points  had  endured  with- 
out intermission  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night;  his  soldiers  had  eaten  up 
almost  their  last  scrap;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  offered  neither  bread  for  the  hungry,  nor 
shelter  for  the  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
generals,  on  horseback,  and  by  a  midnight  bivouac 
fire,  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  tbem,  and 
especially  Lestocq,  recommended  staying  where 
they  were,  pledging  their  lives  that  if  the  Russians 
would  only  form  and  make  a  slight  advance  on  the 
morrow  the  French  must  of  necessity  retire ;  and 
dwelling  upon  the  moral  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  every  part  of 
Germany,  and  throughout  Europe,  by  the  uncon- 
cealable  retreat  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Grand  Army. 
But  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  beaides  being 
checked  and  depressed  by  the  serious  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  seems  neither  to  have  suspected 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  French  lo68»  nor  to 
have  known  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  it  might 
take  the  Frenoh  at  Dcmtzic,  or  on  the  lower  Yistala, 
to  reinforce  their  emperor  :  he  £?lt,  too,  that  in  case 
of  his  sustaining  any  reverse,  the  person  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril;  and 
upon  all  these  weigluy  coosideratioos  Beningsen 
ordered  a  retreat  upon  Kunigsbeig.  But  some  oi 
the  troops  di4  ^otj  move  t^  the  Dext  monmg:^ 
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when  they  deliberttely  trayened  the  field  in  front 
of  the  French,  who  offered  them  not  the  slightest 
interruption,  heing  evidently  as  much  astonished  as 
they  were  oveijoyed  at  their  departure. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau  was  borne  by  Bonaparte  himself : 
four  days  after  the  battle  he  dispatched  a  courteous 
message  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  proposing  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  hinting  that,  if  his  majesty 
would  make  a  separate  peace  with  him,  he  might 
be  induced  to  forego  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  the  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  and  to 
restore  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  Frede- 
rick-William, who  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  juggling  ministers  who  had  formerly  disgraced 
him,  and  whose  tricks  and  cunning  had  been  the 
real  cause  of  his  present  ruin,  refused  to  desert  and 
betray  his  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander — refused  to 
accede  to  any  peace  in  which  Russia  was  not  in- 
cluded— refused  to  agree  to  the  armistice.  It  was 
Bonaparte'a  invariable  principle  to  follow  up  hotly 
and  cloaely  every  success  obtained  in  the  field ;  but 
now  he  lay  motionless  at  Eylau  for  eight  days,  and 
then,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  open  road 
which  leads  to  KOnigsberg,  he  began  to  send  off  his 
baggage  and  stores  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  February  he  evacuated  Eylau,  and 
retreated  to  his  old  line  on  the  Vistula,  being  fol- 
lowed by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  who  surprised  and 
took  many  prisoners,  and  made  a  great  booty. 

Beningsen  now  advanced  again;  crossing  the 
bloody  field  of  Eylau,  and  gradually  occupying  all 
the  country  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  Narew,' there  was  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  at- 
t^^led  with  varying  success ;  but  there  was  no  more 
fighting  between  Uie  two  main  armies  for  more 
than  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Eylau.  In 
this  interval,  however,  Bonaparte  strengthened 
Marshal  Lefebvre,  who  had  invested  Dantzic,  and 
ordered  him  to  press  that  siege  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  At  the  same  time  he  called  Vandamme 
and  his  20,000  men  out  of  Silesia,  where  the  das- 
tardly or  treacherous  surrender  of  a  variety  of  fort- 
reaaes  and  Prussian  posts  had  enabled  Davoust 
and  Ney  with  their  poweHul  corps  to  cross  the 
Vistula,  and, take  part  in  the  battle  of  Eylau. 
Still,  however,  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  after  his 
retreat  from  Eylau  was  very  critical— so  critical 
that  due  exertion  on  the  part  of  England  for  her 
allies,  with  a  little  resolution  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
might  have  made  it  altogether  desperate.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  whose  troops  had  everywhere 
behaved  so  manfully,  was  in  no  want  of  brave  men 
wherewith  to  reinforce  Beningsen  in  Poland  and 
Prussia;  but  he  required  a  supply  of  muskets,  and 
he  was  sadly  in  want  of  money,  without  which  those 
forces  could  not  be  put  in  motion.  He  applied 
to  the  British  government,  on  whose  assistance  he 
assuredly  had  &e  strongest  claim :  this  time  he  re- 
quested our  government  to  negotiate  lor  him  a  loan 
of  aix  milli^  sterhng,  and  make  kim  an  imme- 
diata  advanca  m  account:  it  is  said  that  the  se-  J 


(Ktrity  he  offered  was  not  bad ;  if  he  had  offered  no 
security  at  all,  the  money  ought  to  have  been  raised 
and  sent  to  him  (it  might  have  saved  many  of  those 
millions  that  were  afterwards  spent  in  the  war) ; 
but  the  ''.Talents  '*  ministry  thought  fit  to  decline 
the  transaction,  whereby  they  gave  a  mortal  offence 
to  the  czaf,  and  almost  paralysed  his  exertions  in 
the  common  cause.  From  this  moment  Alexander 
seems  to  have  doubted  both  the  sincerity  and  gene- 
roaity  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  have  begun,  partly 
in  revenge,  and  partly  from  natural  disposition  and 
the  selfish  calculation  of  his  Russian  advisers  and 
ministers,  to  consider  how  he  should  get  out  of  the 
coalition  with  the  least  possible  loss,  and  derive 
benefit  and  aggrandizement  from  a  treaty  with 
Bonaparte,  It  is  easy  to  expose  and  exclaim 
against  the  selfishness,  cunning,  and  duplicity  he 
afterwards  displayed ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  driven  to  this  line  of  conduct 
by  excessive  provocation.  In  the  course  of  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  Alexander  made 
repeated  and  urgent  applications  for  an  English 
army  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedish  forces  in  Po- 
merania.  The  congelation  of  the  Baltic  prevented 
such  an  expedition  from  the  end  of  December  till 
the  beginning  of  April ;  but  by  the  middle  or  at 
furthest  the  end  of  April  a  British  fleet  might  have 
landed  an  army  in  Pomerania,  or  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzic.  The  siege  of  Dantzic  was 
not  brought  to  its  successful  close  at  the  end  of 
May,  so  that  there  was  abundant  time  to  have  forced 
Lefebvre  to  have  raised  it,  and  to  have  thrown  a 
united  British  and  Swedish  army,  with  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  garrison  of  Dantzic,  in  Bonaparte's 
rear.  Such  operations  would  have  led  to  a  general 
rising  in  all  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  incensed  at  the  murder  of  Palm  the  book- 
seller, and  at  numerous  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
and  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  the  enormous 
military  contributions  the  French  were  levying  in 
all  directions,  as  well  in  the  states  of  those  they 
called  their  friends  and  allies  as  in  the  territories 
of  thehr  enemies.  With  this  encouragement,  and 
with  the  timely  aid  of  an  English  subsidy,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  would  have  converted  his  army  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  into  an 
active  army  on  the  Elbe,  and  that  army,  reinforced, 
would  have  carried  Dresden  and  Leipaic,  and  have 
stood  aa  a  barrier  between  the  Grand  Army  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  Rhine  and  France.*  To  the  earnest 
request  of  Alexander  for  a  British  auxiliary  force. 
Lord  Howick,  then  secretary  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, replied  on  the  10th  of  March,  *'  Doubtless 
the  spring  is  the  most  favourable  period  for  military 
operations,  but  at  the  present  juncture  the  aUies 

•  Nnpokon  aflorwards  coufeswd  thak  ha  trembtod  iMt  IftO.OOO 
Aoatriaiu  should  Appear  on  Uie  Elbe— Uiat  he  saw  be  had  placed  him- 
self at  Uie  mercy  of  nis  eoemies— 4hat  more  than  once  he  oitterly  re- 
netted  having  suffisred  himself  to  be  dmwn  into  thoee  iemole  and 
inhospitable  regions  beyond  the  Vistula— that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  then  even  a  safer  opportunity  of  re-esUblishing  ifcs  prapondsmnoe 
than  that  which  tt  chose  in  1818.  He  attributed  Ida  salvation  to  the 
want  of  resolution  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  to  his  own  firm 
oountenanoe.  But  the  irresolution  of  the  Austrlane  must  have  vinishad 
if  the  ciicnmstanoes  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  te&t  bad  taken 
place,  and  then  Booapaxte's  Arm  oountenance  would  have  availed  htm 
but  Half. 
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must  not  look  for  any  considerabie  land  force 
from  Great  Britain,**  This  was  poor  encourage- 
ment for  the  Ruasians,  who  had  so  recently  strewed 
the  field  of  Eylau  with  20,000  of  their  killed  and 
wounded.  A  fortnight  after  the  date  of  Lord 
Howick's  note,  the  ministry  of  which  he  formed  a 
part  was  no  more.  The  rival  party  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  affairs  remitted  500,000/.  to 
the  court  of  Petershurg ;  hut  this  was  not  money 
enough,  and  the  Tory  cabinet  sent  out  no  troops  to 
the  Baltic  until  it  was  too  late.  No  excuse  can  be 
found  for  this  stinted  and  insufficient  subsidy,  and 
we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  excused  for  not 
having  got  a  British  armament  into  the  Baltic  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  therefore  before  the  surrender 
of  Dantzic.  Although  no  preparations  had  been 
made  by  their  predecessors,  who  went  out  of  office 
on  the  25th  of  March,  assuredly,  by  proper  exer- 
tions, a  fleet  of  transports,  a  few  men-of-war  to 
convoy  it,  and  (as  a  first  division)  25,000  troops, 
taken  from  the  home  army,  which  was  lying  round 
the  coasts  doing  nothing,  and  without  a  prospect  of 
having  anything  to  do,  might  have  been  got  ready 
and  embarked  by  the  25th  of  April,  when  the 
thawed  or  thawing  ice  would  have  allowed  access 
to  any  part  of  the  Baltic,  except  perhaps  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  where  our  pnsence  was  not  wanted. 
When  this  same  new  ministry  resolved  upon  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen — an  expedition  which 
w(mld  have  been  unnecessary  in  August,  if  Russia 
had  been  supported  in  April  or  May — a  much 
greater  land  force  and  an  immense  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness  in  four  or 
five  weeks.  A  glance  at  home  transactions,  and 
the  debates  and  struggles  of  parties  in  the  British 
parliament,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  new  mi- 
nisters—Canning, Castlereagh,  Perceval,  and  all 
— ^were  thinking  rather  more  of  the  means  of  se- 
curing themselves  in  power  than  of  the  war  on  the 
continent,  or  of  enabling  Russia  to  make  the  most 
of  the  vantage-ground  which  she  had  gained,  or 
which  she  might  have  gained  by  one  strenuous 
efibrt  more.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  con- 
duct of  their  predecessors  may  have  produced  a 
moral  eflect  most  difficult  to  correct  In  unconsti- 
tutional countries  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  of 
our  constitutional  system  is  ever  understood :  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, whose  single  will  was  the  only  law,  could 
not  comprehend  how  entirely  the  King  of  England 
was  subjected  to  the  varying  will  and  changing 
systems  of  parliamentary  majorities  and  successive 
cabinets,  and  he  may  have  attributed  to  insincerity 
and  treachery  what  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
change  or  changes  of  ministers.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  continental  nations,  even  in  com- 
plimenting the  honour,  integrity,  and  steadiness  of 
the  English  character,  as  displayed  individually  and 
in  private  transactions  between  man  and  man,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  acaistomed  to  hold  up  the  con- 
duct of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  as  fickle,  unsteady, 
frequently  treacherous,  and  always  changefiil.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  some  such  impression  may 


have  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Alexander,  and 
have  led  him  into  measures  or  expressions,  or  even 
into  a  correspondence,  calculated  to  excite  on  the 
other  hand  the  suspicions  of  our  cabinet  On 
former  occasions  Russia  had  proved  herself  a 
slippery  ally,  and  the  prevailing  principles  in  her 
diplomacy  and  general  policy  had  nearly  always 
been  cunning  and  duplicity.  Bonaparte  subse- 
quently said  of  Alexander  himself  that  he  wai 
astute  and  duplex  like  a  Greek  of  the  lontr 
empire ;  and  we  fear,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
and  better  qualities  of  the  czar,  this  stigma  must 
remain  upon  his  name  and  memory,  with  only  this 
mitigation,  that  the  character  of  a  native  sovereign 
must  be  formed  by  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  rules,  or  by  the  character  of  that  part  of 
them  through  whom  and  by  whom  he  governs. 

The  positive  historical  facts  of  the  case  are  clear 
enough.  The  English  cabinet  sent  no  troops  to 
the  Baltic  till  the  month  of  July,  when  the  German 
legion,  about  8,000  strong,  was  landed  in  the  ialc 
of  Rugen,  near  Stralsund.  They  were  so  slow  in 
sending  160,000  muskets  to  Konigsberg  that  an 
immense  body  of  Russian  militia  were  unable  to 
march  for  want  of  arms — ^that  these  muskets  did 
not  arrive  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  they 
came  just  in  time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  took  Konigsberg  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sent 
such  inconsiderable  reinforcements  to  Beningaen 
that  that  army  was  never  even  raised  to  its  original 
computation  'of  90,000  men.  Austria  remained 
paralysed,  and  the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
left  without  encouragement  or  assistance,  conti- 
nued in  the  condition  of  exasperated  but  pasaive 
spectators.  The  time  he  wanted  was  allowed  to 
Bonaparte,  who  called  upon  France,  upon  Italy, 
upon  Hollaud,  upon  the  confederated  states  of  the 
Rhine,  upon  every  country  where  his  authority  or 
influence  was  established,  to  forward  him  supplia 
in  men,  money,  arms,  stores,  clothing,  and  prori- 
sions.  Enormous  requisitions  were  made  again  in 
Prussia  and  all  the  north  of  Germany :  in  France 
another  conscription  was  anticipated,  and  80,000 
men,  instead  of  being  levied  in  September,  1808, 
were  ordered  to  be  levied  in  March,  1807.  Thia 
was  the  third  anticipated  levy  which  had  been 
demanded  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  the  King  of  Prussia  in  October  1806! 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  defeat  or  victory,  it  waa  a 
physical  impossibility  that  France  could  for  many 
years  stand  these  firightful  drains  on  her  popuUtion. 

By  the  month  of  June  Bonaparte  had  200,000 
men  on  the  Vistula,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Niemen.  The  Prussian  General  Kalkreuth  8U^ 
rendered  in  Dantzic,  on  the  21th  of  May.*    On 

•  DanUic  might  have  held  out  much  longor  but  for  want  of  gf^ 
powder,  although  Mai;»hal  MorUer  had  reinfoived  Lefebne,  vfto  wa 
been  ao  long  invetUDg  Uie  place.  Kalkreuth  had  abuadaoce  of  K»- 
viiiont,  of  oourage,  of  cannon  («0O  piraea  beeame  tho  pwy.yVrJ 
French),  and  of  ovarythina  except  powder.  AfUrr  wme  m'^lrecija 
attempU  made  by  theSwedei  to  throw  Uie  preciou.  article  'P^  »• 
place.  Captain  Christopher  Strachey.  of  Uie  British  18-gun  fthiP  tloop 
•  DauntlcM/  made  a  gallant  but  unraocMef^  attrmDt  » J'»PPXj'?! 
garrlwn  with  600  barrel,  of  gunpowder  I  Onthel6{b  ofMay.  t*K«W 
advantage  of  a  fitTonnblo  iriad,  tlM  *  DaunttMi'  ran  up  U«  n^w 
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the  14th  of  June  the  great  battle  of  Friedland  took 
place.  The  scene  of  the  combat,  on  the  river 
Aller,  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of 
Eylau;  but  the  Russians  fought  not  with  the  same 
spirit.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a  want 
of  energy  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte,  who  remained 
in  a  state  of  inaction  at  Eylau,  without  giving 
any  precise  orders  as  to  the  operations  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  seemingly  without  knowing  that 
Beningsen's  entire  force  was  in  his  front.  Thus 
the  battle,  which  might  have  begun  much  earlier, 
did  not  commence,  in  earnest,  until  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French 
emperor  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  till  later. 
Again  the  beginning  of  the  action  was.  highly 
favourable  to  the  Russians :  their  imperial  guard 
charged  and  drove  in  the  division  of  Ney,  and 
shook  the  division  of  Dupont,  who  had  been  sent  to 
support  Ney ;  this  tremendous  charge  was  followed 
up  by  a  charge  of  Russian  cavalry ;  two  French 
regiments  lost  their  eagles ;  a  number  of  men  and 
several  officers  of  note  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded ;  it  was  rumoured  that  Ney  himself  had 
fallen ;  the  French  infantry  reeled  back,  attempting 
to  form  in  square;  the  Kussian  horse  continued 
their  charge  almost  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns 
which  Senarmont,  Bonaparte's  excellent  general 
of  artillery,  had  placed  in  battery.  But  these 
tremendous  batteries  decided  the  fate  of  the  day : 
the  battle  of  Friedland  was  not  a  battle  of  bayonets, 
but  one  of  artillery.  While  Beningsen  had  scat- 
tered his  guns  along  his  line,  Senarmont  had  col- 
lected and  concentrated  upon  one  point  nearly  all 
the  French  cannon;  and  as  the  Russians  ap- 
proached in  solid  column  he  assailed  them  with  a 
tremendous  fire  of  ball  and  grape-shot,  lliis  sort 
of  battle  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  during 
that  time  the  French  artillery  discharged  more  than 
3000  ball  and  500  grape-shot  charges.  The  Rus- 
sians fell  back,  and,  instead  of  concentrating  their 
own  artillery,  they  renewed  their  attempt  to  storm 
the  terrible  battery  with  infantry  and  cavalry.  At 
last  they  were  worsted,  and  as  night  approached 
they  began  to  retire  behind  the  AUer,  crossing  that 
river  by  a  ford,  and  carrying  with  them  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  It  appears  that  they  did 
not  lose  so  much  as  a  single  gun  or  a  single  tum- 
bril. The  French  say  they  did  not  follow  them 
because  it  was  night,  and  because  Murat  had  been 
detached  towards  Kunigsberg;  but  the  nights  in 
the  middle  of  June  are  not  dark  in  those  latitudes, 
and  they  had  with  them  the  dragoons  of  Latour- 
Maubourg  and  an  abundance  of  other  cavalry.  It 
is  evident  that  their  own  losses  in  the  combat,  and 
the  resolute  countenance  and  orderly  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  only  worsted  and  not  tho- 
roughly beaten  (as  reported  by  bulletins  and  Moni- 
teurs),  prevented  their  following  across  the  Aller. 

with  ttudding  tafla  let,  firing  on  tlie  enemy  tm  she  itemmed  the  rapid 
current ;  Imt  the  wind,  flrom  shifting,  or  from  an  unexpected  bend  in 
the  river,  hecame  unfavourable;  the  channel  wae  tax  too  narrow  Ibr 
the  '  DanntleM  *  to  worlc  In ;  the  poin^blank  fire  of  the  enemy  wae  too 
heavy  to  be  resisted ;  and  Captain  Strachey  ran  his  vessel  upon  the 
sand-hanlcs  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  French  batteriae,  and  sur- 
rendered.—/aai^t.  Naval  History, 


Scarcely  a  prisoner  was  taken  except  among  the 
badly  wounded ;  and  the  field  seemed  as  thickly 
strewed  with  the  French  as  with  the  Russian  killed 
and  wounded.  Many  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  reduced  to  less  than  one  half — 
whole  companies  had  disappeared  to  a  man.  *'  The 
character  which  the  war  had  taken  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Eylau,"  says  a  French  writer,  **  was  exceed- 
ingly destructive — everywhere  a  terrible  carnage — 
nothing  to  be  got  without  losing  torrents  of  blood ! 
With  Uie  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  one  might, 
by  means  of  strategy,  make  whole  masses  prison- 
ers ;  one  might  finish  a  campaign  by  means  of 
decisive  marches,  which  threw  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  half  of  an  army  as  cap- 
tives ;  but  with  the  Russians  there  was  nothing  but 
to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  to  break  their  ranks  down 
to  the  last  man  with  cannon  ball,  and  that  too 
without  any  considerable  result !  In  general,  when 
armies  are  not  barbarous,  soldiers  do  not  like  to 
multiply  deaths ;  they  desire  a  victory  with  as  little 
possible  blood  and  with  as  much  profitable  result 
as  is  possible;  these  butcheries  end  by  carrying 
fear  and  disgust  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  veteran 
troops."* 

Even  after  the  reverse  at  Friedland,  steadiness 
and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  czar,  with  no 
extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
would  have  rendered  him  certain  of  victory  if 
Bonaparte  had  ventured  to  cross  the  Niemen  and 
penetrate  into  Russia;  and  if  that  conqueror  had 
not  advanced  he  must  have  retreated  once  more 
behind  the  Vistula.  Sicknesa  had  broken  out 
among  the  over-fatigued  French  troops ;  between 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  50,000  men  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  in  hospitals ;  the  recruits  which  arrived 
from  France  and  from  other  countries  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  fearful  gaps  made  by  war 
and  disease ;  these  recruits  could  not  be  compared 
to  the  practised  soldiers  who  had  fallen  or  were 
lying  in  the  hospitals,  and  even  the  vieilles  mou- 
siackes^  the  veterans  of  the  army,  were  getting 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  a  war  that  o£fered 
nothing  but  hardship,  suffering,  and  destruction 
— they  were  so  sick  of  Poland  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  try  the  remoter  regions  of  Russia.  It  mav 
be  doubted  whether  mutiny  and  a  general  revolt 
would  not  have  followed  an  order  to  cross  the 
Niemen,  or  even  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
remain  long  in  any  part  of  Poland  to  the  north  of 
Praga  and  Warsaw.  Nor  could  Bonaparte  now 
have  well  ventured  to  prolong  his  absence  from 
France :  it  was  already  nearly  a  year  since  he  had 
quitted  Paris ;  he  knew  that  the  immense  sacrifices 
made  in  this  war  had  excited  both  despondency 
and  criticism,  and  he  felt  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  French  people  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
governed  without  his  immediate  superintendence. 
If  he  had  left  the  Grand  Army,  his  genius  would 
have  left  it  with  him.  That  army  could  only  per- 
form prodigies  when  he  was  with  it.  In  his 
absence  the  most  boasted  of  his  generals  appear  to 

•  Capefigue,  L'Sorope  pendant  le  Contolal  el  TEmpfae. 
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have  subsided  into  mediocrity :  hii  jealousy  and 
his  despotism  had  smothered  nearly  all  the  military 
genius  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  days  of 
the  republic,  although  that  genius  was  certainly 
not  of  so  high  a  kind  as  it  has  been  the  faihion  to 
represent  it.  Take  away  Bonaparte  and  Soult,  and 
we  believe  old  Beningsen  would  have  been  a  match 
for  any  of  his  lieutenants  and  marshals. 

The  Russian  general  slowly  retired  to  Tilsit,  on 
the  Niemen,  destroying  all  the  bridges,  and  falling 
back  upon  his  reserves.  He  was  joined  by  15,000 
or  20,000  infantry,  who  were  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  irregular  cavalry,  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Crimea  and  from  Asiatic  Russia,  and  including 
some  hordes  of  Baskirs  and  other  Manchu  Tartars, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  But  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  from  the  causes  already  related,  had  an 
earnest  wish,  an  impatiency,  for  peace;  and  this 
feeling  released  the  Emperor  of  the  French  from 
what  at  the  least  was  a  hazardous  and  painful 
dilemma.  It  is  never  likely  to  be  clearly  ascertained 
which  party  was  the  first  to  make  overtures :  the 
Russians  insist  that  the  first  proposition  came 
from  the  French;  the  French  that  it  came  from 
the  Russians.  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  first 
aoen  step  was  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  sending 
Duroc  to  the  Russian  head-quarters  at  Tilsit, 
where  the  czar  himself  now  was,  to  demand  an 
armistice  and  to  propose  a  personal  interview  be- 
tween the  two  emperors.  The  suspension  of  bos* 
tilities  was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  June  Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Tilsit.     From  that  moment  the  young  czar  ap^^ 


Empiiob  Alxxandkb. 

pears  to  have  been  dazzled  and  cajoled  by  the  bril- 
liant and  insinuating  Corsican.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  in  losing  Konigsberg,  which  fell  im- 
mediately after  Beningsen's  retreat  behind  the 
Aller,  had  lost  his  last  town,  had  fled  to  the 
Niemen  with  his  fair  and  broken-hearted  queen  ; 
but  he  was  not  present  at  the  interview,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  his  ally. 
On  the  following  day,  the  26th  of  June,  the  two 
emperors  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  of 


Tiltit,  leaving  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  for 
some  days  to  occupy  a  humble  mill  in  the  suburbs. 
He  had  defamed  and  traduced  her  before  the  war 
began,  and  now  that  it  was  ended  Bonaparte  be- 
haved to  Louisa  Augusta  with  harshness  and  with 
insolence,  insulting  and  stinging  her  in  the  very 
act  of  pretending  gallantry  and  magnanimity. 
When  she  ventured  to  ask  for  a  trifling  addition  to 
the  territorial  restitution  he  proposed  making  to 
the  king  her  husband,  he  is  said  to  have  bruullj 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  remember  that  it  was  be, 
Napoleon,  who  offered,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
only  the  task  of  accepting  what  he  should  ehoose 
to  give.  With  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who 
was  not  a  dispossessed  king,  but  great  and  power- 
ful, with  his  real  power  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
war,  he  was  all  courtesy  and  condescension :  be 
rode  out  with  him,  he  spent  the  long  evenings 
alone  with  him,  keeping  up  the  talk  till  the 
midnight  hour;  and  he  lived  with  him  almost  is 
with  a  brother;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  be 
shunned  as  much  as  he  could,  and  treated  him 
contemptuously  when  obliged  to  meet  him. 

The  negotiations  at  Tilsit  were  soon  finished.* 
On  the  7th  of  July  was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  on  the  9th  the  separate  treaty 
with  Prussia  was  signed.  Frederick  William  wm 
restored  to  about  one  half  of  his  former  territories, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe;  but  all  the  principal  Prusuan 
fortresses  and  all  the  sea-port  towns  were  to  renudn 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  general  peace,  or 
until  England  should  be  reduced  to  submission. 
The  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  in  the 
partition  of  J 172  was  disunited  from  that  kingdom, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  territory,  to  be  called 
the  Great  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  to  be  held  not  by 
a  Polish  prince,  or  a  republic  of  Poles,  but  by  the 
King  of  Saxony,  that  faithful  ally  of  Bonaparte; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  his  majesty  of  Saxony, 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  with  bis 
new  acquisition,  should  be  allowed  an  open  military 
road  through  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia— a 
sure  way  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  jealousy  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Saxony 
and  Qrand  Duke  of  Warsaw.  Prussia  was  made 
to  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  possession  of 
Dantzic;  and  that  city,  with  a  strip  of  surrounding 
territory,  was,  with  a  pretty  mockery,  declared  to  be 
free  and  independent,  and  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  only^  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  Dantzic  was  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  the  French.  As  he  kept  possession  of 
the  whole  sea-board,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 

•  Two  PniMlan  ministen  (Hardenberj^  and  Laoehetini)  hAve  td 
hcwitated  to  declare  in  statemetats  givan  to  the  world  that  IhevriiieiFW 
luotivea  which  indooed  the  Emperor  Alezauder  lo  conclude  tbe  trf aty 
of  TUait.  were  the  refiiaal  of  Lord  Howick  to  guarantee  the  RoMitf 
loan,  &c.  ;  the  slownen  of  the  new  Englidi  adminifitatioa  ip  ftir- 
nijthing  Uie  promised  suppliea  of  money,  arma,  and  amiaumtioa : 
and  the  refosul  of  Auitria  to  take  any  part  in  Uie  contest.  It  it  tui* 
too,  that  Lord  Howick.  who.  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  o*" 
earnesUy  solicited  Alexander  to  fly  to  tbe  aoceoor  of  Prussia,  n^ 
his  reriisal  in  a  cold,  haughty  maimer,  petoliarly  painAil  to  the  RSi- 
ingsoftheoar. 
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troduce  the  clause ;  but  Bonaparte  bound  Frederick 
William  to  shut  all  his  ports,  without,  any  excep- 
tion»  against  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  £ng- 
lish,  to  allow  no  shipment  to  be  made  from  any 
Prussian  port  for  the  British  isles  or  British  colo- 
nies, nor  to  admit  any  ship  from  England  or  her 
colonies  into  any  Prassian  port.  Bonaparte  took 
every  opportunity  to  declare,  that,  if  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  yet  allowed  to  reign,  it  was  solely  owing 
to  his  friendship  for  Alexander.  The  czar,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any 
territorial  sacrifices :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gra- 
tified with  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, which  weakened  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, and  materially  strengthened  his  own  frontier. 
By  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  France  allowed 
Russia  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Russia 
on  her  part  engaged  to  close  all  her  ports  against 
British  vessels,  and  to  head  a  new  armed  neutrality 
or  coaHtion  of  the  north.  Russia,  as  well  as  Prussia, 
ratified  all  the  changes  and  all  the  wrongs  which 
Bonaparte  had  made  and  committed  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  acknowledging  the  thrones  which  he 
liad  erected,  and  recognising  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  all  the  other  leagues  he  had  formed. 
Nay,  they  even  did  more  than  this,  for  they  ac- 
knowledged and  recognised  a  throne  which  was 
not  yet  erected,  but  which  was  going  to  be  erected 
— ^they  recognised  that  scapegrace,  his  Imperial 
Highness  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  King  of 
Westphalia,  which  kingdom,  it  was  declared,  *'  shall 
consist  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  other  states 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon."  In  return,  and  expressly  out  of 
deference  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  was  agreed 
that  his  relatives  or  connexions,  the  Dukes  of 
Saxe-Cobourgi  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
should  be  restored  to  the  complete  and  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  states ;  but  still,  only  upon  con- 
dition that  their  seaports  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  French  garrisons  till  a  definitire  treaty 
should  be  signed  between  France  and  England. 
Throughout  both  treaties  the  means  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  of  totally  excluding 
the  commerce  of  England  from  the  continent,  were 
kept  steadily  and  constantly  in  view. 

Loud  were  the  lamentations  raised  by  the  Polish 
patriots  and  dupes,  who  had  kept  on  dreaming 
about  the  reconstruction  of  their  once  great  nation 
onder  a  native  prince  and  a  free  and  happy  con- 
stitution. In  order  not  to  rouse  Austria,  the  part 
of  Poland  she  had  obtained  in  the  partitions  was 
left  to  her  undisturbed  possession ;  the  portion  of 
Russia  was  increased;  and  the  portion  of  Prussia, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  handed  over  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  now  a  mere  satrap  of  Bonaparte.  A  thing 
called  a  constitution  was  indeed  given  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  it  was  so  framed  as  to  give 
no  umbrage  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Aus- 
tria and  lUissia,  to  excite  little  or  no  envy  or  long- 
ing in  the  Poles  who  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  those  two  absolute  crowns ;  and,  aa  it  wa^  con- 
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cocted  by  Bonaparte  himself,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  it  was  a  dwarfish  unhealdiy  plant,  never  likely 
to  grow  into  a  system  of  free  and  permanent  insti- 
tutions. The  little  good  this  constitution  conferred 
was  paid  for  at  a  terrible  price,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  civil  government  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  could  oppose  no  limits  to  the  military  go- 
vernment of  Bonaparte:  the  Poles  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  were  oppressed  with  taxes  and 
imposts,  which  were  really  ordered  at  Paris,  or 
wherever  the  French  emperor's  head-quarters 
might  be;  their  sons  were  seized  by  the  con- 
scription, and  hurried  away  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  perish  in  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
their  landed  property  was  in  many  instances  seised 
by  the  fiscal  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  in 
order  to  pay  the  excessive  taxes ;  the  old  habits 
and  customs  of  the  country,  which  even  the  des- 
potism of  Prussia  had  respected,  were  rudely  and 
wantonly  violated ;  and,  added  to  all  these  woes, 
the  Poles  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  had  the 
dismal  certainty  that,  whenever  war  should  break 
out  again  between  France  and  Russia,  or  between 
France  and  Austria,  their  country  would  neces- 
sarily become  the  theatre  of  that  war.  Neverthe- 
less the  Polish  officers  who  were  gathering  fame 
(such  as  it  was)  by  following  the  French  eagles, 
and  who  were  getting  crosses  and  ribands  to  tie 
to  their  button*holes,  and  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  profiessed  great  gratitude  for  the  creation 
of  the  Warsaw  duchy,  and  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  at  some  not  very  distant  day  Bona- 
parte would  keep  all  his  promises,  reconstructing 
Poland,  and  nuJung  it  again  the  great  power  of 
the  North. 

The  Turks  had  at  least  as  much  reason  as  the 
Poles  to  complain  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  they  had 
been  tempted  and  dragged  into  the  war  by  the 
most  solemn  promises  that  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  with  all  their  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danubd,  should  be  secured  to  them,  and  by 
the  fond  hope  of  re-obtaining,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  French  arms  and  French  negotiations,  the 
whole  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Crimea,  of  all  that 
the  Russians  had  taken  from  them  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great;  but  now 
all  that  they  got  was  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  which  provinces,  however,  were  not  to  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan  till  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  a  future  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte;  and  within  fifteen  months  after  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  we  shall  find  Bonaparte 
allowing  and  encouraging  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  overrun  and  keep  even  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
He  said  to  Alexander,  **I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
evacuation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  your 
troops;  yon  may  protract  it  if  you  wish.  It  is 
impossible  any  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of 
the  Turks  in  Europe ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  drive 
them  back  into  Asia ;  but  observe  one  thing,— Con- 
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stantiDopIe  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
European  power."  This  was  said  even  at  Tilsit ; 
and,  although  the  compacts  were  not  committed  to 
writing— were  not  inserted  even  in  the  most  secret 
clauses  of  the  secret  treaty — it  is  rather  more  than 
suspected  that  Alexander  was  dazzled  and  excited 
by  the  picture,  drawn  by  Bonaparte,  of  Europe  as 
divided  into  two  great  empires,  the  empire  of  the 
east  to  be  under  the  sceptre  of  the  czar,  and  that 
of  the  west  to  be  ruled  by  Napoleon ;  that  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  vanity  Alexander  complacently 
listened  to,  and  for  a  moment  entertained,  the  pro- 
ject which  was  to  destroy  for  ever  the  independ- 
ence of  all  minor  states  and  the  power  of  all  ^'go- 
vernments except  those  of  Petersburg  and  Paris ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  their  private  conferences 
by  night  at  Tilsit  the  French  emperor  did  not 
hesitate  to  open  to  the  czar  his  designs  against 
Spain  and  Portugal.  His  account  indeed  is  only 
to  be  taken  cum  grano;  but  Bonaparte  subse- 
quently declared  on  several  occasions  that  Alex- 
ander gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  Spanish 
project. 

When  it  was  far  too  late,  Mr.  Canning  dis- 
patched Lord  Leveson  Gower  to  reconcile  the  irri- 
tated czar,  and  bring  him  back  to  that  close  alli- 
ance with  England  which  had  been  broken  by 
English  folly,  faction,  slowness,  and  want  of  timely 
liberality.  Alexander  would  not  even  grant  an 
audience  to  the  noble  envoy;  and  his  lordship 
returned  to  England  with  the  painful  convictions 
that  Russia  had  taken  her  part,  that  she  had 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  projects  of  France, 
and  that  she  had  agreed  to  place  at  the  temporary 
disposal  of  Bonaparte  her  own  fleet  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  allow  him  to  obtain, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the  fleet  of  Denmark 
and  the  eleven  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line  which  be- 
longed to  Sweden.  When  the  news  of  our  attack 
on  Copenhagen  and  our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 
reached  him,  Alexander  joined  chorus  in  the  out- 
cry that  was  raised  by  France ;  but,  whether  it 
was.  that  he  had  already  recovered  from  some  of 
his  temporary  illusions,  and  fix>m  the  spell  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  had  thrown  over  him, 
or  whether  it  was  but  a  proof  of  habitual  Russian 
duplicity,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  a 
distioguished  British  officer  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  his 
very  great  joy  at  the  bold  and  decisive  step  which 
the  British  government  had  taken.* 

*  Hardenberg,  the  Praasian  minifter.  nyt : — *'  The  captnre  of  the 
Daaiah  fleet  was  not  the  ea«$e,  but  the  pretest,  of  the  rupture  of 
Ru«ia  with  England.  The  cabinet  of  Peteraburg  waa  not  sorry  at  ao 
fair  an  opportunity  for  getting  quit  of  all  restraints  upon  its  meditated 
hostiUties  la  the  north ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  Its  loud  declama- 
tions against  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  it  beheld  with  more  latis- 
faction  the  sncoess  of  England  in  that  quarter  than  it  would  have 
done  the  Jouction  of  the  Danish  fleet  with  the  navy  of  the  Fieneh 
emperor."  General  Jomini,  the  most  scientific,  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters one  of  the  best  informed,  of  all  Bonaparte's  biographers,  has  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  Bonapaite*s  intention  of  gaining  pos- 
session; of  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  in  common  with  the  fleets  of  all 
Europe.  He  deliberately  lays  down  and  expounds  the  system  which 
was  to  be  adopted,  and  the  an  which  was  to  be  made  of  this  vast 
aggregate  naval  force.  Speaking  in  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  Jomini 
savs.  **  After  Russia  Joined  my  alliance,  Prussia,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
followed  her  example ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  pope  alone  required 
to  be  gained  over,  for  we  were  well  aware  that  Denmark  would 


Almost  entirely  abandoned  by  England,  who 
had  brought  down  the  8000  men  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen,  to  assist  in  the  Copenhagen  enter- 
prise, and  threatened  with  immediate  hostility  by 
her  late  ally  and  nearest  neighbour,  Russia,  the 
poor  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  left  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  Even  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
the  enthusiastic  Swedish  monarch  kept  his  ground 
at  Stralsimd,  and  issued  spirited  addresses  to  the 
great  Grermanic  family,  calling  upon  them,  in 
God's  name,  to  shake  off  their  ignominious  bond- 
age. Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
mixed  army  of  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Bavarians, 
and  other  un-German  Germans.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought  in  Pomerania,  about  eight  miles  from 
Stralsund :  the  French,  or  rather  their  allies,  were 
beaten  to  pieces ;  a  Dutch  regiment  was  cut  up. 
a  Bavarian  regiment  destroyed  by  a  masked  bat- 
tery; the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  of 
Charles  XII.  seemed  to  be  returned :  but,  alas ! 
Brune  was  reinforced  from  different  nations  or 
countries  until  his  army  amounted  to  70,000  men, 
while  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  could  no  longer 
draw  a  man  or  a  musket  from  his  own  dominions, 
and  who  had  now  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
proper  succour  from  England,  saw  his  small  army 
dwindle  down  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  seeing  that  the  population  of 
the  town  was  disaffected,  or  not  at  all  disposed  to 
brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege,  he  evacuated  Stral- 
sund, destroying  his  magazines,  spiking  his  can- 
non, and  smashing  their  carriages  and  throwing 
them  into  the  ditches.  Early  on  the  20th  he  and 
his  troops  were  safely  landed  on  the  island  of 
Rugen,  where  various  fortifications^and  field-works 
were  erected.  His  majesty  soon  crossed  the  Baltic 
to  Stockholm.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the 
troops  he  left  in  Rugen  discovered  that  the  island 
was  not  tenable ;  and  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember they  capitulated  to  the  French  general, 
who  obtained  easy  possession  of  all  the  other 
Baltic  islands  on  the  German  coast  The  crown 
of  Gustavus  was  by  this  time  in  jeopardy :  he  had 
been  steady  and  faithful  to  the  coalition  into  which 
England  had  drawn  him,  and  his  reward  was  to 
be  dethronement  and  the  expulsion  of  his  dynasty. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bonaparte,  after  more  than  a 
ten  months'  absence,  had  returned  to  Paris.     He 

hasten  to  throw  herself  into  our  arms.  If  England  refuaed  the  me- 
diation of  Russia,  all  the  maritime  foroea  of  the  continent  wcra  to  be 
employed  axainat  her,  and  tlie  continent  could  mu»ter  180  sail  of  the 
line.  In  a  lew  years  this  force  could  be  raiBcd  to  250  sail  of  the  line. 
With  the  aid  of  such  a  fleet,  and  with  my  immenae  flotilla,  it  wma  by 
no  means  impossible  to  carry  a  European  army  to  London.  Ooe  hon- 
dred  ships  of  the  line  employed  against  the  British  colonies  in  the 
two  hemiapherea  would  liave  drawn  away  from  home  a  large  ponioB 
of  the  British  navy ;  and  then  eighty  more  ships  of  the  line  assembled 
in  the  Channel  would  have  sufllced  to  assure  the  paaaage  of  the  SolfllaL, 
and  avense  the  outraged  rights  of  nations.  Such  was  at  bottom  my 
plan,  which  only  failed  of  success  flrom  the  fitults  committed  by  mv 
generals  In  the  Spanish  war."  In  the  oaleulatioa  to  make  up  ihia 
180  sail  of  the  line  there  were  several  fiilse  numbers,  and  other  ahina 
were  counted  upon,  besides  those  of  Denmark,  which  he  never  got  ioto 
his  power.  Tlie  Freuch  ahipa  of  the  line  were  set  down  at  aixty,  the 
Spanish  at  forty,  the  Portuguese  at  ten,  &c.  France  had  not  sixty  shape 
of  the  line  left;  S{Niin  had  certainly  not  forty  that  were  seaworthv; 
and  both  the  Spanish  and  Portugueae  fleets  escaped  his  gnap,  and 
rallied  under  the  flag  of  England. 

Blgnon.  another  of  Bonaparte's  well-informed  biograptaers,  is  equally  i 
clear  as  to  his  flxed  intention  of  getting  pomicwion  of  the  Dianiih  fleet! 
and  of  the  fleets  of  all  Europe,, 
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arrived  at  his  capital  on  the  9th  of  July.  Having 
stripped  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  of  his  domi- 
nions, because  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war 
against  Prussia,  and  having  despoiled  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  of  his  dominions,  because  his  father 
had  joined  Prussia  against  the  French,  the  con- 
queror created  out  of  these  and  other  countries  and 
districts,  including  the  greater  part  of  Hanover, 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  whose  ex- 
istence had  already  been  recognised  in  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit,  both  by  Russia  and  by  Prussia ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  August  he  gave  investiture  to  his  bro- 
ther Jerome,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
and  began  to  establish  such  a  government  and 
court  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  He 
could  now  proclaim  to  his  submissive  and  ap- 
plauding senate  and  corps  legislatif,  that  France 
had  only  four  avowed  enemies,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  England.  By  an  iniquitous  compact 
with  Spain,  who  in  every  possible  way  was  pre- 
paring her  own  utter  ruin,  he  confidently  calcu- 
lated on  obtaining  undisturbed  possession  of  Por- 
tugal. While  he  was  making  Europe  ring  with 
his  maledictions  against  England  for  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark,  he  was  devising  schemes 
and  giving  positive  orders  for  falling  upon  Portugal 
in  a  time  of  peace.  The  only  justification  he  at- 
tempted for  this  assault  on  a  weak  neutral  state 
was  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree  against  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  so  eutirdy 
devoted  to  that  of  St.  James's  that  to  attack  Por- 
tugal was  much  the  same  thing  as  to  attack 
England  or  one  of  her  colonies.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  2'7th  of  October 
between  France  and  Spain,  it  was  agreed — 1.  That 
Spain  should  grant  a  free  passage  through  her  ter- 
ritory, and  supply  with  provisions,  a  French  army 
appointed  to  invade  Portugal ;  and  that  she  should 
also  furnish  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  said  invading  French  army.  2.  That  as 
soon  as  the  conquest  should  be  finished,  the  pro- 
vinces which  now  composed  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  divided  between  the  King  of 
Etruria,the  King  of  Spain's  grandson,  and  Manuel 
Godoy,  the  Queen  of  Spain's  infamous  favourite : 
the  province  of  Intra  Douro  e  Minho,  with  the 
city  of  Oporto,  was  to  be  given  in  full  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  to  be 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of  North- 
em  Lusitania ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves 
and  Alentejo  was  to  be  given  to  Manuel  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  thenceforward 
to  assume  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Algarves.  These  two  principalities  were  to  ac- 
knowledge the  King  of  Spain  as  their  protector. 
But  France  was  to  guard  and  keep  until  the  period 
of  a  general  peace  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira,  and  Estremadura. 
In  consideration  of  obtaining  this  new  kingdom  in 
Portugal,  this  miniature  kingdom  of  Northern 
Lusitania,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  acting  as  regent  for 
the  king,  her  son,  who  was  a  minor,  was  to  abdicate 


and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
districts  in  Italy  which  it  had  pleased  the  conqueror 
to  erect  for  a  brief  space  of  time  into  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  for  the  benefit  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  treaty  was  put  into  execution 
nine  days  before  the  treaty  itself  was  signed  at 
Fontainebleau;  for  on  the  18th  of  October  a 
French  army  of  30,000  men,  commanded  by 
Junot,  had  crossed  the  Bidasoa,  and  commenced 
its  march  through  Spain  for  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier. It  was  already  believed  by  those  who  best 
understood  his  policy,  that  this  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, in  conjunction  with  Spain,  was  only  a  pretext 
for  introducing  a  French  army  into  die  heart  of 
Spain,  and  for  getting  possession  of  an  important 
line  of  operation ;  and,  if  the  folly  of  the  Spanish 
court  had  not  been  co-extensive  with  its  want  of 
principle,  it  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  villainous  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
On  the  approach  of  the  thunder-storm  the  Portu- 
guese Prince  Regent  offered  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
France,  and  even  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  English 
property  and  to  close  his  ports  to  our  flag ;  but 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  in  his  Moniteur  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe. 
Junot,  with  his  30,000  men,  and  some  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  penetrated  into  Portugal,  and  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  prince  regent  and  his  court,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  having 
on  the  preceding  day  embarked  for  Brazil  in  the 
Portuguese  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, three  corvettes,  a  schooner,  and  twenty  large 
armed  merchant-ships,  cramm^  with  goods, and 
passengers,  which  for  greater  security  were  accom- 
panied a  part  of  the  voyage  by  a  strong  British 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  way,  as  far  as  Rio 
Janeiro,  by  four  ships  of  the  line  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Graham  Moore.  In  all,  about 
18,000  Portuguese  thus  abandoned  their  homes 
and  their  country.  Before  the  fleet  got  well  out 
of  the  Tagus  the  French  were  seen  crowning  the 
heights  behind  Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  re- 
turned to  blockade  the  Tasus,  in  which  was  now 
lying  in  a  very  helpless  and  embarrassing  situation 
our  late  friend  Vioe-Admiral  Siniavin,  with  the 
Russian  squadron,  which  had  not  been  able  to  get 
into  the  Baltic  in  time.  Junot,  who  had  formerly 
been  Bonaparte's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon— ^having  been  sent  there  to  make  money,  and 
if  possible  a  party,  and  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  military  occupation  of  the 
kingdom — immediately  disarmed  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon,  and  began  to  levy  contributions,  and  to 
treat  the  country  as  a  conquest  of  France.  The 
Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  French  augmented  by 
their  insolence  and  rapacity  the  fury  of  the  Portu- 
guese people,  who  everywhere  cherished  the  inten- 
tion of  rising  upon  the  invaders,  and  looked  to 
their  old  ally,  England,  whose  fls^  was  never  out 
of  sight  on  the  coasts,  for  succour  and  assistance  in 
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money,  arms,  and  troops.  And,  while  Spanish 
troops  were  co-operating  in  this  work  of  spoliation 
and  iniquity  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  court  and 
royal  family  broke  fiiriously  out  into  unnatural 
quarrels  which  threatened  a  civil  and  family  war, 
and  which,  by  exposing  the  weakness  and  profligacy 
of  the  government,  offered  to  Bonaparte  temptations 
difficult  to  be  withstood  even  by  a  less  grasping 
and  more  conscientious  ruler. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Bonaparte  quitted 
Paris  to  visit  Milan  and  Venice.  He  had  many 
objects  in  this  joiuney  to  his  Italian  kmgdom ;  but 
he  particularly  aimed  at  the  completion  of  his  so- 
called  continental  system,  determining  to  close 
every  port  in  Italy  to  the  English  flag,  and  hoping 
to  induce  Austria  by  fear  and  by  negotiation  to 
enter  into  the  league  against  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  of  December,  being 
at  Milan,  he  issued  his  celebrated  Milan  decree, 
declaring  all  merchant  vessels,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
which  should  submit  to  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the  French.  Forthwith  a 
number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America  were  seized  and  confiscated  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  in 
the  other  harbours  of  Europe  which  the  French 
occupied,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  submitted 
to  the  British  orders  in  council,  and  by  so  doing 
had  infringed  the  law  of  nations,  and  injured  the 
interests  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  This  step 
might  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  draw  imme- 
diately down  upon  him  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  American  republic ;  but  he  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  strong  French  sympathies  and 
the  strong  English  antipathies  of  that  people,  and 
he  hoped  from  the  first  to  make  his  Milan  decree, 
and  his  seizures  and  confiscations  of  American  pro- 
perty, the  means  of  driving  the  United  States  into 
a  war  against  England. 

Having  summoned  the  queen-regent  of  Etruria 
and  her  infant  son  into  his  presence,  he  signified  to 
her  that  she  must  instantly  resign  Tuscany,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  that  new  kingdom  of 
Northern  Lusitania  which  had  been  carved  out  of 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Although 
this  Spanish  princess  appears  to  have  foreseen  that 
her  son  would  never  get  those  dominions  in  Por- 
tugal, she  could  offer  no  resistance,  and  could  ven- 
ture on  no  remonstrance  against  the  absolute  will 
of  this  maker  and  unmaker  of  kings.  Forthwith 
Tuscany,  with  all  its  ports,  was  occupied  by  French 
troops ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  following  the 
country  was  formally  annexed,  not  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  pretended  to  be  building 
up  with  a  view  to  the  unity  of  that  fair  peninsula, 
but  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  was  made  to 
form  three  new  departments.  There  now  remained 
in  all  Italy  only  the  seaports  of  the  Roman  states, 
on  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas,  open  to  the 
British  flag ;  and  these  he  determined  to  close 
immediately.  French  troops  were  sent  to  occupy 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  on  the  Adriatic  side  a  strong  garrison  was 


thrown  into  Ancona.  The  poor  pope  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  to  the  rights  of 
nations,  to  the  more  sacred  laws  which  had  sup- 
ported in  former  thnes  the  heritage  of  St.  Peter. 
Not  satisfied  with  seizing  his  cities,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  Bonaparte  insisted  on  the  pope  decUnug 
war  against  England.  Pius  VII.  replied  that  he 
was  a  sovereign  of  peace,  and  that  he  could  not 
declare  war  against  any  Christian  power.  Bona- 
parte said  that,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Chaiie- 
magne,  he  was  Emperor  of  the  West,  King  of  Italy, 
and  suzerain  of  the  pope ;  that  the  English  were 
heretics,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  holy  see ; 
that  the  donation  of  territory  made  by  Charle* 
magne  to  the  church  had  been  made  expressly  for 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church  against  its  enemies ; 
and  that,  if  the  pope  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes, 
he,  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and  as  having 
both  the  right  and  the  power  so  to  do,  would  resume 
the  donation  which  that  Emperor  of  the  West  had 
made.  Pius  told  the  conqueror  that,  although  he 
feared  it  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
and  the  other  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  he  would  close  his  ports  against  the  ships 
and  trade  of  England,  if  that  would  satisfy  him. 
No  !  said  Bonaparte,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  seize  all  the  Roman  territory,  and  who  merely 
wanted  a  pretext,  No !  you  must  declare  war  against 
the  English,  you  must  contract  with  me  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  my  eneitiies  must  be  your 
enemies,  and  my  friends,  and  none  other,  yom- 
friends !  Can  you  presume  to  resist  the  Emperor 
of  the  West  and  your  suzerain  ?  And  before  re- 
crossing  the  Alps  he  sent  orders  to  General  Miolhs, 
who  was  commanding  the  French  forces  in  Tuscany, 
to  get  ready  to  march  into  the  territories  of  the 
Church.  In  the  month  of  February,  1808,  MiolKs 
entered  Rome,  occupied  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
took  the  papal  troops  under  his  own  command, 
and  began  to  govern  the  country  as  a  conqueror. 
Miollis's  arrival  in  the  Eternal  City  was  preceded 
by  the  lying  and  treacherous  declaration  that  he 
was  going  to  reinforce  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  in 
Naples,  and  that  his  intention  was  merely  to  pass 
through  Rome  with  his  6000  men ;  and  Alquier, 
the  French  ambassador,  solemnly  confirmed  the  lie 
of  the  French  general.  The  poor  pope  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  which  the  French 
surrounded  with  their  artillery  in  order  to  terrify 
him  into  an  entire  submission.  All  the  cardinab 
that  were  natives  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  were 
called  upon,  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  to  quit  Rome  and  the  pope 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  return  to  Naples; 
and  all  the  cardinals  that  were  natives  of  Upper 
Italy,  or  of  any  of  the  provinces  or  states  now 
included  in  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  were 
called  upon  in  the  name  of  King  Napoleon  to  take 
their  departure  in  the  same  manner,  and  repair  to 
their  several  homes.  These  princes  of  the  church 
were  all  told  that  if  they  did  not  go  willingly  they 
would  be  forced  to  go  by  the  Frei^  soldiery,  and 
to  travel  like  felons  under  the  escort  of  gendarmes. 
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More  French  troops  were  brought  from  Tuscany 
and  from  Lombardy  into  the  papal  states ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1808,  Bonaparte,  by  one  of  his 
sweeping  decrees,  annexed  the  Marches,  or  Adriatic 
provinces  of  the  x>ope,  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics  of  those  provinces, 
being  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
their  lawful  sovereign,  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy, 
refused  almost  to  a  man;  and  this  led  to  midnight 
arrests,' to  sudden  transportations  to  state  prisons 
and  fortresses  in  the  Apennines  and  Alps,  and,  in 
the  rude  r^ons  of  Dalmatia,  to  popular  discontents 
and  insurrections,  to  militaTy  tribunals  and  blood- 
shed. This  was  but  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
services  and  condescension  of  Pius  YII.  in  the 
matters  of  the  concordat  and  coronation :  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  worse  used  if  he  had  refused — 
as  his  conscience  disposed  him  to  do— *to  gratify 
Bonaparte  in  those  essential  particulars,  for  essential 
the  conqueror  had  considered  them  at  the  time. 
Even  though  the  mouths  of  MioUis's  cannon  were 
pointed  at  his  dwelling,  the  pope  put  forth  a  solemn 
and  spirited  protest,  reproaching  his  oppressor  with 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  and  pro- 
phesying that  a  dominion  founded  on  such  injustice 
was  not  calculated  to  endure.* 

A.D.  1808.  The  British  parliament  was  opened 
on  January  31st  by  commission*  The  speech  de- 
livered for  the  king  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
foreign  affairs,  and  mentioned  nendrly  every  country 
in  Europe  as  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  England. 
Some  light  was  thrown  upon  the  system  conceived 
by  Bonaparte  for  uniting  all  the  navies  of  Europe 
against  us.  It  was  shown  how  he  had  counted 
upon  obtaining  the  fleet  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the 
fleet  of  Denmark.  Regret  was  expressed  that  in 
the  case  of  Denmark  we  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  force.  The  now  hostile  conduct  of  Russia 
was  attributed  to  the  military  successes  and  poli- 
tical machinations  of  France.  Allusion  was  for  the 
first  time  made  to  our  serious  differences  with  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  the  determination 
was  announced  of  never  yielding  to  pretensions 
inconsistent  with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  Parliament  was  informed  that  the  order 
in  council,  with  which  we  had  retaliated  for  Bona- 
parte's Berlin  decree,  roust  be  followed  up  by  other 
measures  of  greater  rigour,  which  would  require  par- 
liamentary aid  to  give  them  full  effect  The  increased 
produce  of  the  taxes  and  duties,  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  was  dwelt  upon 
as  a  proper  subject  of  congratulation.  The  speech 
concluded  with  asserting  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
war  was  the  attainment  of  a  secure  and  honourable 
peace,  which  could  only  be  negotiated  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality ;  that  never  was  there  a  war 
more  just  and  national  than  the  present ;  that  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world  were  now  fixed  upon 
the  British  parliament ;  that  his  majesty  confidently 
trusted  tliat  they  would  display,  in  this  crisis  of  the 
fate  of  the  country,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  iiioe  uni^palled  the  unnatural 
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combination  which  had  gathered  around  us ;  and 
that  his  majesty  was  firmly  persuaded  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  struggle  would 
ultimately  prove  successful  and  glorious  to  Great 
Britain.  In  both  Houses  the  addresses  were  car- 
ried without  a  division. 

The  opposition  lost  no  time  in  reprobating  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but  we  have  already  said 
enough  on  that  subject,  and  need  only  mention 
that  in  aU  their  motions  the  anti-ministerial  party 
were  out-voted  by  immense  majorities. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  moved  that*  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  The  opposition  imme- 
diately declared  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
retaliate  by  any  such  measures ;  that  the  orders  in 
council,  unjust  in  themselves,  would  do  us  much 
more  mischief  than  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees; 
that  those  orders  were  as  contrary  to  justice  as  to 
policy  i  that  they  went  to  violate  both  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  England.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  maintained  by  ministers  that 
we  had  a  complete  right  of  retaliating  upon  the 
enemy  his  own  measures ;  that,  if  he  declared  we 
should  have  no  trade,  we  had  a  right  to  declare  that 
he  should  have  none ;  and  that,  if  he  proclaimed 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  good 
prize,  we  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  France.  They  also  insisted  that,  if  neutrals 
acquiesced  in  restrictions  imposed  by  one  bellige- 
rent, the  other  belligerent  was  warranted  in  consi- 
dering such  neutrals  as  a  party  to  those  restrictions. 
This  vexed  question  will  occur  again,  and  caU  for 
more  particular  notice  in  the  account  of  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States,  for  it  agitated  par- 
liament and  the  country  for  years,  and  eventually 
became  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  hostility  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  republic.  Lord  Grenville  even 
now  declared  that  these  orders  in  council,  that  these 
restrictions  put  upon  the  trade  of  neutrals,  would 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  America ;  and  that  France 
had  assured  America  she  would  never  put  her 
Beriin  and  Milan  decrees  in  force  against  American 
ships.  France,  said  his  lordship,  without  a  navy, 
has  not  the  means  of  putting  in  force  her  own 
decrees ;  it  is  England  that  is  now  lending  France 
the  aid  of  the  British  navy  to  give  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  full  effect,  and  thereby,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  annoy  and  distress  British  com- 
merce, and  ruin  the  trade  of  neutrals.  A  bill 
brought  in  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
regulating  the  orders  in  council  as  they  affected 
neutrals  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  by 
great  majorities,  before  the  end  of  March.  It 
was  followed  by  a  Bill  for  regulating  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  time  for  making  some  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  Americans,  continuing  in 
the  meanwhile  another  act  without  which  trade 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  with  England  in 
American  vessels. 

In  opening  the  budget  for  the  year  Spencer  Per- 
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ceval  stated  the  amount  of  the  supplies  at  about 
43,000,000/.  for  England  and  5,700,000/.  for 
Ireland,  and  the  produce  of  the  war  taxes  at 
20,000,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were  a 
loan  of  8,000,000/.,  and  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  300,000/.  The  events 
rapidly  passing  in  Spain,  the  occupation  of  Portu- 
gal, the  threatened  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
only  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by 
the  presence  of  British  forces,  the  obligation  of 
succouring  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  our  alliance,  all 
called  for  an  increase  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  number  of  seamen  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year  was  130,000.  In  the  army 
the  regular  infantry  esteblishment,  which  in  1807 
had  been  109,000,  was  raised  to  132,000.  The 
whole  establishment  of  the  army  was  stated  by  the 
secretary-at-war,  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  not  less  than 
300,000  men.  All  the  corps  were  represented  as 
being  far  more  complete  than  they  had  been  when 
the  late  ministry  quitted  office.  The  militia,  too, 
was  nearer  to  its  establishment  than  it  had  been 
last  year,  notwithstanding  that  24,000  men  had 
been  drafted  from  it  into  the  regular  army.  The 
volunteer  corps  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last 
year.  The  foreign  corps  in  our  pay  were  some- 
what increased  by  an  addition  made  to  the  German 
legion.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  a  bill 
was  introduced  for  establishing  a  local  militia  of 
200,000  men,  to  meet  and  be  trained  for  twenty- 
eight  days  every  year.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law,  and  its  principle  was  extended  to  Scotland. 
Lord  Castlereagh  also  moved  for  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  to  permit  soldiers  to  enlist 
for  life,  and  this  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  Wyndham,  whose  system  it  seriously 
aifected.  Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Bankes  repro- 
duced his  bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion,  or  for  joint  lives  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. It  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Bankes  then  brought  forward  a 
new  bill,  limited  to  one  year's  duration,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  there  was  a  vehement 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  late  ministers 
and  their  friends  attributed  the  disaffection  and  the 
disorder  again  prevailing  in  that  country  to  the 
illiberal  coercive  policy  of  the  present  cabinet;  and 
went  to  some  scarcely  justifiable  lengths  in  the  way 
of  sinister  prophecy.  In  debating  a  diffisrent  ques- 
tion Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  ministers  and  the 
country  had  at  least  one  obligation  to  the  disaffected 
in  Ireland.  Ministers  had  learned  that  there  were 
secret  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  that  the 
view  of  the  parties  was  to  confederate  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  engage  or  seize  on 
the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal — they  bad 
heard  this  from  their  public  ministers  then  abroad 
— ^they  had  heard  it  from  their  faithful  ally  Portugal 
— ^they  had  also  received  information  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Denmark,  from  a  quarter  to  which 
they  had  often  been  indebted  for  the  first  knowledge 


of  the  designs  of ,  Bonaparte,  Le,  from,  or  rather 
through^  the  disaffected  in  Ireland!  —  they  had 
learned  that  Ireland  was  to  be  attacked  from  two 
points,  from  Lisbon  and  from  Copenhagen ;  and 
they  had  never  found  the  information  of  ihtte 
partieiy  however  they  came  hy  it^  false. 

Colonel  Stanley  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  praying  that  no  oppor- 
nity  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  should  be  let 
slip.  But  these  honest  cotton- spinners  declared 
that  their  petition  did  not  spring  from  any  dread 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  the  ambition  of  the  enemy 
should  lead  him  to  insist  upon  demands  incompa* 
tible  with  an  honourable  peace,  the  petitioners 
would,  with  one  heart,  suffer  much  greater  priva- 
tions, rather  than  see  the  security  and  honour  of 
their  country  compromised.  The  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table.  Whitbread,  after  a  call 
for  papers  and  a  review  of  the  information  they 
contained,  moved  three  resolutions,  condemning  the 
ministry  for  having  refused  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  affirming  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  that  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  acceding  to  or  com- 
mencing a  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  about 
three  to  one. 

The  charges  against  the  Indian  administration 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  were  fully  disposed  of 
during  this  session.  The  marquess's  best  defender 
was  Sir  John  Anstruther,  who  had  occupied  for 
many  years  a  high  judicial  situation  in  Bengal. 
Sir  J  ohn  entered  ftilly  into  the  whole  history  of  his 
Indian  government,  showing  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley  was  in  perfect  conformity  to  the 
w^ishes,  intentions,  and  interests  of  his  employers ; 
and  that  the  security  of  Bengal  had  imperiously 
demanded  the  energetic  measures  and  the  bold  line 
of  policy  he  had  pursued.  Sir  John  Anstruther's 
motion,  that  the  noble  marquess  had  been  actuated 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  safety,  in- 
terests, and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  was  carried  by  189  against  29.  Some  con- 
trary resolutions  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were 
negatived  by  equally  large  majorities.  General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  1806,  had  ably  defended 
the  administration  of  his  brother,  with  which  his 
own  conduct  in  India  was  necessarily  mixed  up, 
was  not  in  the  House  during  these  debates,  the 
most  important  result  of  which  was  that  the  road 
was  left  open  to  the  general's  promotion,  and  to  his 
employment,  under  favourable  auspices,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  in  which  we  were  to  begin  the 
glorious  campaigns  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  admirable  management 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  had  been  mainly 
owing  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  had  (what 
few  British  officers  except  those  who  had  served  in 
India  could  possibly  have  had)  the  handling  and 
managing  of  large  armies  in  actual  warfare»and  on 
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an  extensive  field.  In  commtinicating  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  services  in  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
neither  forgot  his  Indian  exploits,  nor  failed  to  point 
him  out,  hy  implication,  as  the  officer  best  fitted 
to  command  in  chief  a  great  expedition.*  Thus 
we  may  be  said  at  least  to  have  gained  General 
Wellesley,  when  most  we  wanted  him,  by  the  late 
change  of  government.  If  the  "  talents  '*  had 
remained  in  office,  we  probably  should  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  admiring  the  matured  military 
genius  of  this  greatest  of  modern  captains,  as  dis- 
played in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  possible  even 
that  an  impeachment  might  have  been  carried 
against  his  brother,  and  that  he  himself  might  have 
been  made  participant  in  that  disgrace  or  ruin. 
But  if  this  had  not  happened,  and  if  his  merits 
and  popularity^with  the  army  had  forced  him  into 
high  employment  against  the  will  of  an  unfriendly 
ministry,  his  genius  might  have  been  rebuked,  and 
his  best  schemes  defeated  by  that  political  unfriend- 
liness. Besides,  any  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
the  marquess  from  office  and  power  might  in  many 
instances  have  been  a  check  and  an  injury  to  the 
general  in  the  fields 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  greater  part  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  turned  upon  the 
Spanish  nation,  which  had  already  risen  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  and  which 
nvas  therefore  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the 
enemy,  but  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

The  blindness,  the  imbecility,  the  mad  intestine 
rage  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  of  the  factions  that 
directed  or  distracted  its  councils,  continued  down 
to  the  last  moment,  and  were  the  means  of  allow- 
ing Bonaparte  to  secure  not  only  the  command  of 
the  principal  roads  of  the  country,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  its  best  and  strongest  fortresses, 
before  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  told  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  as  he  had  told  the  house  of  Braganza,  that 
it  had  ceased  to  reign.  After  the  passage  of  Junot 
into  Portugal,  other  French  divisions  had  entered 
Spain,  as  friends,  and  had  seized  by  stratagem  St. 
Sebastian,  Pamplona,  and  Barcelona.  These  move- 
ments, which  were  not  justified  by  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  astonished  and  terrified  Godoy; 
but  that  favourite  of  royalty,  who  had  equal  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  whose  paramour  he  was,  and 
over  the  king,  whom  he  dishonoured,  had,  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mortal  strife  with  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  dreaded  much 
more  the  vengeance  of  the  prince  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French ;  and  seeing  no 

*  In  Fflbrnmry,  Majoi^General  Sir  Arthur  Wellraley  being  in  IiIb 
place  in  the  Houie,  ihe  Speaker  having  returned  the  thanks  to  otiier 
general  officers,  members  of  the  House,  for  their  conduct  at  Copeu* 
hagen,  thus  addreised  Sir  Arthur :  "  Bnt  I  should  indeed  be  waut> 
ing  to  the  full  expression  of  those  sentiments  which  animate  this 
Honiie  and  the  whole  country,  if  I  forbore  to  notice  that  we  are 
on  this  day  crowning  with  our  thanks  one  nllant  officer,  long  tlnoe 
known  to  the  gratitude  of  this  House,  who  nas  long  trodden  in  tiie 
paths  of  glory»  whose  genius  and  valour  have  alresdy  extended  our 
fame  and  empire*  whose  sword  has  been  the  terror  of  ooz  distant 
enemioi,  and  will  not  now  be  drawn  in  vain  to  defend  the  seat  of  em* 
pire  itself,  and  the  thiona  of  his  king.' ' 


hope  of  resistance  to  the  might  and  will  of  Bona- 
parte, except  through  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at 
large,  with  whom  Ferdinand  was  popular  and  him- 
self odious  to  the  last  degree,  and  hoping  that  a 
ready  compliance  and  submission  would  secure  him 
the  all-potent  protection  of  the  conqueror,  Godoy 
removed  the  few  Spanish  troops  that  were  near  the 
frontiers,  and  ordered  the  commanders  of  fortresses 
to  open  their  gates  and  receive  the  French  as  friends 
and  allies.  It  is  said  that  this  minion  of  fortune 
was  at  the  same  time  assured  by  a  secret  agent,  a 
Spaniard  in  the  pay  of  France,  that  although  the 
interests  of  the  French  empire  imperiously  re- 
quired the  union  and  incorporation  with  itself  of  all 
the  Spanish  provinces  situated  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  Bonaparte  would  make  ample 
compensation  by  giving  to  his  most  catholic  ma- 
jesty the  whole  of  Portugal,  instead  of  allotting  only 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  his  family, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Manuel  Godoy  governed  and  had  governed  for 
many  years  the  queen  Maria  Luiza ;  and  Charles 
IV.,  one  of  the  weakest  heads  that  ever  wore  a 
crown,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife.  The  queen,  who 
had  found  Godoy  a  young  and  handsome  man,  but 
in  the  lowly  rank  of  a  simple  gcarde  du  corps^  or 
life-guardsman,  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state.  The  acquaintance  began 
about  the  year  1784.  Before  the  minion  was 
twenty- four  years  old  he  was  made  a  general  officer. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  royal  family  itself  by  a 
marriage  with  a  Bourbon  princess,  a  niece  of 
Charles  IV.  In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  ge- 
neralissimo of  all  his  catholic  majesty's  land  forces, 
and  in  1806  he  had  been  made  lord  high  admiral : 
if  not  by  regular  rescript,  at  least  by  tacit  consent, 
he  had  been  allowed  the  right  of  treating  of  peace 
and  war.  He  got  his  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace 
for  negotiating  that  treaty  with  France  which  re- 
moved Spain  from  the  first  grand  coalition,  but 
only  to  subject  her  to  the  dictation,  the  spoliation, 
and  tyranny  of  France.  Though  his  power  had 
been  obtained  by  foul  and  nationally  dishonouring 
means,  the  early  part  of  Godoy's  administration  was 
not  unpopular ;  and  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  pe- 
rennial revolution  for  nearly  forty  years,  without  yet 
approaching  the  proper  object  and  term,  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  (bad  as  it  was)  so  steady  or  so  good 
a  government.  But  Godoy  was  unequal  to  a 
struggle  with  the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the 
times  which7ollowed  the  French  revolutionary  war 
and  the  astounding  progress  of  Bonaparte;  and  as 
his  weakness  betrayed  itself,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  think  of  his  vices.  The  ruin  which  the  Bona- 
partean  alliance  had  brought  down  upon  the  navy, 
and  was  rapidly  bringing  down  upon  the  cblonies  of 
Spain,  the  constant  drain  of  money,  all  running 
into  France  and  leaving  the  national  exchequer  in 
a  beggared  condition,  had  gradually  provoked  cen- 
sure an4  discontent,  if  not  disaffection;  and  the 
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flameg  of  this  discontent  were  fanned  by  the  friends  I 
of  Ferdinand  (who  was  excluded  from  all  power 
and  influence  by  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Godoy), 
and  by  a  small  but  busy  republican  party,  who  had 
studied  liberal  philosophy  and  politics  in  the  French 
revolutionary  schools,  and  who  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  any  of  their  illusions.  Some  of  these 
Spanish  liberals  changed  afterwards,  when  they 
found  that  the  iron  hand  of  Bonaparte  was  clutch- 
ing at  the  throat  and  heart  of  Spain  ;  but  some  of 
them  continued  their  admiration  and  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror,  who,  according  to  their  fond  theory, 
was  to  regenerate  Spain,  and  then  leave  her  to  be 
governed  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom^ 
with  liberal  institutions ;  and  who,  by  his  conduct 
in  other  countries,  and  by  his  first  essays  in  their 
own,  gave  them  the  consoling  proof  that  he  would 
at  the  very  least  overturn  the  old  proud  aristocracy, 
the  church,  the  wealthy  monastic  bodies,  and  the 
odious  Inquisition,  which  had  so  often  interfered 
with  their  political  and  philosophical  speculations, 
and  which  had  for  ages  prevented  all  freedom  of 
opinion  or  discussion,  keeping  the  Spaniards  far  in 
the  rear  of  European  civilization.  These  men 
would  have  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  destroying 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and  when  we 
sdd  that  of  the  Inquisition,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
priestly  power,  we  can  scarcely  affect  to  be  asto- 
nished at  their  rashness.  The  misfortune  then,  as 
since,  is  that  these  ultra-liberals  of  Spain  were  and 
are  impatient  of  any  delay,  unsusceptible  of  any 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other 
men,  incapable  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess and  triumph,  and  animated  with  an  intolerance 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  priests  or  the 
French  philosophes.  The  ground  may  now  be 
broken  and  prepared  for  better  seed,  to  be  matured 
at  some  future  period ;  but,  judging  from  the  pre- 
sent harvest,  we  should  hesitate  ere  we  decided 
whether  the  old  monkish  superstition  were  not  a 
better  thing  than  the  present  rampant  atheism  and 
sensual  materialism. 

It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  family 
quarrel  application  was  made  to  Bonaparte  for  his 
intervention,  and  that  the  first  application  of  this 
sort  was  made  by  the  heir  of  the  crown,  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  whose  wrath  against  Godoy  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  that  favourite's 
insisting  that  he  ought  to  marry  the  younger,  sister 
of  his  (Godoy's)  own  wife.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  were  piu-ely  accidental  which 
threw  Prince  Ferdinand  on  the  patriotic  side.  By 
a  letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte,  and  dated  the  11th 
of  October,  1807  (j"«'  sixteen  days  before  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  wherein  the 
conqueror  agreed  to  give  Godoy  the  sovereign 
principality  of  Algarves  in  Portugal),  Ferdinand 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  begged  the  emperor  to  choose  him  a 
wife  out  of  the  Bonapartean  family  or  connections. 
This  triumph  was  wanting — ^to  have  a  prince  of 
the  Boarbon  line  soliciting  the  honour  of  a  family 
aUianoe  with  hiro ! — ^but  it  appears  that  Bonaparte 


intended  to  keep  in  play  this  miserable  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  who  had  scarcely  more  intellect  or 
spirit  than  the  present  occupier  of  it;  and  that 
therefore  he  returned  no  explicit  answer  to  the 
matrimonial  project.  There  was,  however,  very 
little  time  allowed  for  taking  any  decision,  or  for 
continuing  this  juggle.  Ferdinand's  mother  and 
Godoy  discovered  —  very  probably  through  the 
French  ambassador  himself — that  the  prince's 
friends  had  frequent  secret  interviews  with  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  French  legation  in  Madrid, 
and  that  Ferdinand  himself  had  written  to  Bona- 
parte.  Upon  these  discoveries  the  person  of  Fer- 
dinand was  secured,  and  his  papers  were  seized. 
Among  the  papers  there  was  found,  or  there  wm 
said  to  have  be^  found  (for  few  positive  assertions 
can  be  made  in  any  part  of  this  dark  business),  a 
decree  in  which  Ferdinand  took  the  title  of  King, 
and  appointed,  as  prime  minister,  his  friend  and 
adviser  the  Duke  del  Iniantado.  The  old  king 
then  made  a  loud  and  absurd  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  Napoleon ;  and,  under  the  dictation  of  his  wife 
and  Godoy,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  virtuoni 
and  disinterested  umpire,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  prince  his  son,  and  charging  him  with  haring 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and  attempt 
the  life  of  the  queen,  his  own  mother.  This  letter 
was  dated  on  the  29th  of  October,  1807 ;  and  it  ii 
said  to  have  inclosed  papers  that  proved  Ferdinand'i 
guilt  and  the  real  existence  of  the  plot  On  both 
sides  there  was  too  much  animosity  and  fuiy,  and 
far  too  many  confidants,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
concealment ;  but  Charles  IV.,  acting  under  the 
same  dictation  of  his  wife  and  minister,  madly 
published  a  decree  announcing  to  Spain  and  tk 
whole  world  that  unnatural  dissensions  raged  in  the 
royal  family,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  hit 
son  under  arrest,  and  to  order  his  advisers  and 
accomplices  to  be  proceeded  against  by  Isw  as 
conspirators  and  traitors.  The  people  of  Madrid 
were  expecting  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  Philip 
II.  and  his  son  and  heir  Don  Carlos;  but  Ferdi- 
nand found  means  of  pacifying  his  father,  or  hit 
father  and  his  advisers  shrunk  from  the  danger 
and  the  scandal  which  must  attend  any  trial ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  it  was  agreed  that 
the  king  should  pardon  everybody,  provided  the 
prince  submitted  and  repented.  A  secret  junta, 
composed  of  eleven  persons,  was  instructed,  not  to 
examine  evidence,  not  to  try  the  conspirators,  bat 
to  declare  that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  any  plot  at  all.  The  prince  sub- 
mitted and  repented,  and  blubbered  like  a  whipped 
school-boy;  and  so,  on  the  5th  of  Novembar, 
there  came  out  another  royal  decree,  announcing  to 
the  world  that  the  king  and  prince  were  entirely 
reconciled,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  love  and 
harmony  in  the  august  family.  But  the  Spaniards 
knew  better;  and  knowing  that  Ferdinand  v>* 
more  than  ever  the  mortal  enemy  of  Godoy,  the 
minister  whom  they  detejrted,  they  took  the  prince 
into  their  especial  ftivour,  and  reposed  in  thatwca* 
and  crazy  vessel  all  .their  hopes  for  the  security  « 
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Spain  and  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of 
government. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  dissensions  that 
Junot,  marching  as  though  he  were  running  a  race, 
first  traversed  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  got  into 
Portugal  with  his  30,000  men.  When  Junot  was 
followed  across  the  Bidasoa  by  other  French 
marshals  and  generals,  the  family  quarrel  broke 
out  again  more  violently  than  ever,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment, and  attended  with  circumstances,  which 
indisputably  prove  the  dexterity  of  French  manage- 
ment. Seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  fortresses,  and  the 
marching  of  these  successive  French  divisions  into 
their  territory,  would  drive  the  Spanish  people  into 
a  universal  insurrection,  and  judging  that  in  the 
first  outbreak  the  friends  of  the  prince  and  the 
nation  at  large  would  call  for  his  head,  Godoy 
advised  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  and  withdraw  immedi- 
ately, with  such  property  as  he  could  convey  with 
him,  to  the  colonies  in  South  America.  The  terror 
of  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife  induced  them  to  assent 
to  this  proposition.  In  order  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  royal  family  to  Cadiz,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, some  troops  were  hastily  collected  in  Madrid, 
and  in  some  of  the  towns  between  that  capital  and 
the  Andalusian  coast.  The  terror  of  the  miserable 
old  king  was  increased  at  this  moment  by  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  who  pretended 
deeply  to  resent  the  coldness  which  his  catholic 
majesty  had  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  the  matri- 
monial alliance  between  his  son  Ferdinand  and  an 
imperial  princess  of  France.  The  unkingly  Bour- 
bon king  replied,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
ardently  as  the  instant  conclusion  of  that  honour- 
able and  auspicious  marriage:  but  at  the  same 
time  he  redoubled  his  haste  to  get  him  gone,  and 
to  place  the  wide  Atlantic  between  his  person  and 
that  of  his  dear  friend  and  ally  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. It  has  been  very  reasonably  conjectured 
that  this  effect  was  exactly  what  Bonaparte  intended 
to  produce ;  for  if  the  king  went  off  to  South  Ame- 
rica, his  name  might  be  used  to  curb  the  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  Bonaparte's  chance  of 
influencing  the  countries  where  the  precious  metals 
are  produced,  even  as  he  had  controlled  the  mother- 
country  for  so  many  years,  would  be  greatly 
increased  should  they  fall  under  the  immediate 
misgovernment  of  such  a  king  as  Charles  IV.,  with 
such  a  minister  as  Godoy.*  It  is  certain  that  the 
patriots  of  Spain,  that  the  people  who  were  on  the 
point  of  flying  to  arms  against  the  treacherous 
invaders  of  their  country,  must  be  sadly  divided 
and  embarrassed  by  having  one  king  resident  in 
America  and  another  king  resident  in  Spain ;  and 
that  disseverance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country  which  took  place  so  soon  after  these  events 
was  not  as  yet  foreseen.  Before  adopting  the 
resolution  of  flying  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Charles 
and  his  minister  are  said  to  have  offered  to  cede  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  Spanish   part  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  those 
mountains  and   the  £bro.     But  all  that  country 
was  already  occupied  by  French  troops ;  and  by 
the  13th  of  March  Murat  had  arrived  at  Burgos, 
to  take  the  command  in  chief  in  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.     It  was  also  known 
that  more  troops,  including  a  part  of  the  imperial 
guards,  were  hastily  marching   through   France 
towards   the   Spanish  frontiers.     The  king  and 
Godoy  then  fixed  their  departure  for  the  night  of 
the  17th  of  March.     But  their  intention  was  now 
universally  known ;  and  the  party  of  the  prince, 
the  populace  of  Madrid,  and  the  very  troops  which 
had  been  collected  to  escort  them  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  vowed  that  they  should  not  go.     The 
king,  the  queen,  their  favourite    servants,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  were  to  follow  their  fortunes 
to  the  new  world,  were  collected  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  and  were  packing  up  their  last  parcel, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  Hth,  the  palace  was 
surrounded  by  the  people  and  by  the  soldiery  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  while  other  columns  were  seen  in 
disorderly  march  upon  the  town  of  Aranjuez.    The 
intentions  of  the  insurgents  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
and  the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Godoy.    The  favourite,  who  was  not 
in  the  palace,  but  in  his  own  mansion,  sought  refuge 
in  a  garret,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
mattresses.    There  he  lay  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
hours,  consumed  by  heat  and  thirst,  and  dreading 
every  moment  to  be  discovered  and  'butchered. 
The  king  assured  the  insurgents  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  quitting  his  kingdom  and  his  faithful 
loving  subjects.     The  people  now  well  knew  that 
he  could  not  go  if  he  tried ;  but  they  now  wanted 
more  from  the  unhappy  old  man  than  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  project  of  flight— they  wanted  the 
renunciation  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  being  no  longer  able 
to  bear  his  consuming  thirst,  Godoy  quitted  his 
hiding-place,  and  asked  a  life- guardsman  for  a 
little  water.    The  soldier,  instead  of  administering 
to  his  need,  went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  insur- 
gents, who  seized  him,  dragged  him  out,  and  made  a 
signal  to  the  friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  occupied  a 
house  in  the  town.    It  should  appear  that  Spanish 
reformers  were  less  sanguinary  in  those  days  than 
they  are  at  present,  for,  although  some  of  the  mob 
threw  stones  at  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  beat 
him,  they  did  not  put  him  to  death.     When  the 
condition  he  was  in  became  known  to  the  king  and 
queen,  they  conjured  their  son  to  save  him — only 
to  save  his  life,  and  then  take  the  crown  and  all  he 
wished.     Ferdinand  came  out  and  harangued  the 
people ;  and  upon  his  promise  that  Godoy  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  treasons  and  offences, 
the  mob  permitted  the  fallen  favourite  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  prison  of  Aranjuez.    The  French 
ambassador  saw  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  conveyed 
through  the  streets,  walking  between  two  guards- 
men, who  held  him  on  either  side  by  the  collar, 
wounded  by  a  stone  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  covered 
with  blood.    This  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  of  the  19tb  of  March :  at  three  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon  the  insurgents  gathered  again  round 
the  palace,  calling  out  for  heads  and  for  blood,  and 
accusing  the  king  and  queen  of  the  intention  of 
rescuing  Godoy  ^m  the  wrath  and  justice  of  the 
nation  by  getting  him  secretly  conveyed  to  Gra- 
nada, rerhaps  this  storm  was  got  up  only  to 
hasten  the  formal  abdication.  Charles  sent  out  to 
assure  the  people  that  he  had  resigned  the  crown. 
The  people  shouted  joyously,  and  cried  **  Long  live 
King  Ferdinand."  Ferdinand,  too,  came  forth,  and 
promised,  as  Kin^,  to  leave  Godoy  a  victim  to  the 
laws.  In  the  evemng,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  gran- 
dees, Charles  IV.,  gouty  and  rheumatic,  signed  the 
act  of  abdication,  declaring  that  his  habitual  infir- 
mities no  longer  permitted  him  to  support  the  heavy 
weight  of  government,  that  he  had  need  of  a  milder 
climate  and  of  a  private  life ;  and  that  after  mature 
deliberation  he  nad  freely  and  spontaneously  abdi- 
cated his  crown  in  favour  of  his  heir  and  most 
dearly  beloved  son  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  That 
same  evening  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed,  and  there 
was  a  grand  kissing  of  hands  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez.  His  abdication  was  formally  mtimated 
to  Bonaparte  by  a  letter  written  or  signed  by 
Charles  himself. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution  which 
had  happened  at  Aranjuez,  Murat,  who  at  this 
moment  cherished  the  hope  of  putting  the  Spanish 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  hastened  his  march  upon 
Madrid ;  and  on  the  23rd,  only  four  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  abdication,  that  brilliant  and  gaudy 
soldier  of  fortune  entered  the  capital  of  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  brigade  of  imperial  guards,  followed 
by  a  division  of  French  infantry,  a  brigade  of 
cuirassiers,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
Ferdinand  had  chosen  the  same  day  for  entering 
into  Madrid  as  sovereign ;  and  although  the  French 
ambassador  had  kept  in  the  background,  while 
other  foreign  ministers  had  hastened  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Ferdinand  and  his  friends  are  said  to  have  had  the 
almost  incredible  folly  of  believing  that  Murat  was 
come  to  recognise  the  revolution  made  at  Aranjuez, 
and  to  support  him  on  his  throne.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Ferdinand's  party  in  Madrid  received 
Murat  as  a  friend  and  with  joyous  acclamations. 
That  marshal  of  the  French  empire  and  grand  duke 
of  Berg  took  up  his  resideuce  in  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  very  soon 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand  and  his  friends, 
by  addressing  him,  not  as  *  your  majesty,'  but  as 
*  your  royal  highness,'  and  by  intimating  that  he 
must  await  the  instructions  of  the  emperor  his 
master  before  he  could  recognise  the  abdication  of 
Charles  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand.  Murat, 
moreover,  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Maria  Luiza,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  willing- 
ness with  which  her  husband  ceased  to  be  king, 
had  no  inclination  to  cease  to  be  queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  whose  unnatural  hatred  of  her 
eldest  son  was  exasperated  and  doubled  by  the 
recent  events  at  Aranjuez.     It  appears  too  that 


Murat  opened  some  private  correspondence  with 
the  prisoner  Godoy,  assuring  him  that  his  only 
hope  of  salvation  lay  in  the  friendship  of  the 
French.  Charles  IV.  now  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  great  monarch 
his  ally,  to  submit  entirely  to  his  arbitration,  to 
vow  that  his  abdication  was  not  voluntary,  bat 
forced,  to  express  hifr  full  confidence  in  the  mag- 
nanimity and  the  genius  of  the  great  man  who  had 
ever  proved  his  friend,  and,  in  fine,  to  submit  to 
him  his  own  fate,  the  fate  of  the  queen,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace :  and  Charles  in- 
closed in  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  French, 
a  protest  written  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  solemnly 
declared  that  the  decree  of  the  19th,  by  which  he 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  his  eagerness  to  prevent  greater 
evils  and  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  therefore 
the  said  decree  of  the  19th  was  of  no  value.  He 
also  wrote  to  his  *'  very  dear  brother,*'  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  say  that,  having  spoken  with  an 
officer  of  his  (Murat's)  staff,  and  having  been  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  happened  in  Madrid,  he 
begged  him  to  do  him  the  service  of  letting  the 
emperor  know  his  earnest  wish  or  prayer  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  was  only  suffering  for  having  been  the 
friend  of  France,  and  permit  him  (the  king)  and 
the  queen  to  go  with  Godoy  to  some  other  place 
which  would  better  agree  with  his  majesty's  health. 
''  For  the  present,"  said  this  degraded  Bourbon, 
*^  we  are  going  to  Badajoz.  I  hope  that  before  we 
set  out  you  will  give  us  an  answer,  if  you  cannot 
absolutely  see  us ;  for  I  have  no  confidence  except  in 
you  and  in  the  emperor."  The  (|ueen  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  Murat,  calling  him  "  Sir,  my  brother  " 
and  repeating  in  still  more  earnest  language  tbe 
request  made  by  her  husband.  Her  letter  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  cruel  fate  of  Godoy,  "  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  finds  himself  im- 
prisoned and  wounded  for  having  been  our  friend 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  France."  She  said  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace  most  earnestly  desired  to 
see  and  speak  with  his  imperial  highness ;  that  the 
king's  health  was  very  delicate,  and  so  was  her  own, 
and  that  therefore  she  hoped  they  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  some  suitable  place  witli  their  friend,  their 
only  friend,  the  friend  of  his  imperial  highness, 
the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  end  their  days 
tranquilly.  If  her  majesty  could  not  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  imperial  highness,  she  must 
refer  him  to  her  daughter  the  queen  of  Etniria, 
who  was  then  living  in  Madrid,  as  to  her  inter- 
preter and  advocate.  But  she  hoped  that  his  im- 
perial highness  would  make  an  effort  to  see  her 
and  the  king,  although  but  for  an  instant,  by  night, 
or  in  any  manner  that  might  please  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ferdinand  and  the  grandees  of  his  party 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dirt  at  the  feet  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  once  the  innkeeper's  son,  bat 
now  the  representative  and  vicegerent  of  the  master 
or  arbiter  of  £urope«  They  even  took  the  sword 
of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  which  had  been 
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preserved  as  a  memorial  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  inclosed  it 
in  a  rich  casket,  and  presented  it  with  great  cere- 
mony to  his  imperial  hi^ness  of  Berg,  to  be  by  his 
honoured  hand  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  possession  of  such  mementos 
was  always  exeeedmgly  gratifying  to  the  Parisians, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  likely  to  be  damped  by 
the  somewhat  apocryphal  history  of  this  sword.* 
Whatever  served  to  commemorate  their  own  defeats, 
or  even  the  triumph  of  other  nations  in  wars  with 
which  France  had  had  nothing  to  do,  was  always 
highly  prized,  and  whenever  it  was  not  voluntarily 
given,  it  was  stolen  or  taken,  like  the  sword  and 
scarf  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  his  tomb  at 
PotBdam.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  the  sword 
was  the  real  sword  of  the  French  monarch,  the 
story  about  it  was  an  undoubted  story,  and  to  give 
it  thus  away  to  the  French  was  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptible national  pride;  but  the  weak  and  con- 
temptible Ferdinand  would  at  this  moment  have 
made  far  more  serious  sacrifices ;  he  would  have 
chaffered  and  bartered  the  independence  of  his 
country  if  he  had  been  allowed  so  to  do,  and  had 
but  obtained  the  good-will  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
possession  of  a  dishonoured  and  insecure  throne. 
The  national  impulse,  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  Spanish  people — the  only  thing  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  struggle  which  followed — was 
high,  noble,  glorious ;  but,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, there  was  little  that  was  high  in  the  conduct 
of  the  highest  classes  :  a  more  despicable  appear- 
ance than  that  made  by  king,  queen,  prince,  and 
grandees  of  both  parties  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
It  was  a  thing  to  revive  and  to  give  a  double  force 
of  application  to  the  terrible  diatribe  of  Chatham 
against  the  vaunted  honour  of  the  old  aristocracy  of 
Spain.  Four  Spanish  grandees  were  sent  off  by 
Ferdinand  into  France,  to  announce  officially  and 
personally  to  the  emperor  the  abdication  of  Charles 
and  the  accession  of  the  new  king.  Murat  gave 
his  approbation  to  this  mission,  and  flattered  the 
prince  that  it  would  be  attended  with  complete 
success.  But  almost  in  the  same  breath  Murat 
assured  the  old  queen  that  his  imperial  master, 
who  wished  nothing  but  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  Spain  and  the  royal  family,  would  never 
recognise  the  forced  abdication  of  her  husband. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  now  preparing  another 
army  to  [send  to  Madrid,  looked  about  him  for 
an  adroit  kidnapper,  that  should  by  force  or  by 
fraud  bring  the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain 
as  prisoners  into  France.  The  choice  naturally 
enough  fell  upon  General  Savary,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Petersburg.  This  notorious  head 
of  gendarmerie  and  secret  police,  carrying  Bona- 
parte's most  secret  instructions  in  his  pocket  or  in 
his  memory — ^for  there  was  much  that  was  never 

*  They  showed  anoOier  uwotA  at  Naplat,  said  |o  have  been  that 
worn  by  Francis  I.  in  the  battle  of  Pfcvia,  and  to  have  been  by  him 
dalivmd  to  tlie  Marquiadel  Vaito  or  del  Ouasto.  one  of  the  Empcrur 
Charles  V.'s  generals,  who,  like  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  distinsutshed 
haaHelf  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  at  the  head  of  Italian  troops. 


committed  to  writing — ^flew  from  Paris  to  Madrid* 
Murat,  who  loved  not  the  man,  suspected  that  a 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  act  as  a  spy  over  his  own 
conduct;  and  this  suspicion  appears  to  have  been 
well-founded.  Savary  made  several  secret  and  very 
unfavourable  reports  to  his  master  respecting 
Murat's  conduct  at  Madrid.  Plunged  as  they  were 
in  ignorance,  the  Spanish  royal  frimily  must  all 
have  known  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  history — must 
have  known  that  Savary  had  been  the  merciless, 
remorseless  murderer  of  a  prince  of  their  own  blood. 
But  this  inevitable  knowledge  neither  made  them 
shun  the  man  nor  open  their  eyes  to  the  real 
intentions  of  his  employer.  The  first  personage  to 
whom  Savary  addressed  himself  was  Ferdinand, 
whose  party  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
old  king.  If  he  could  trepan  Ferdinand,  it  would 
be  easy  work  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Savary  began  flattering  the  prmce  by  giving  him 
the  title  of  *  your  majesty,'  which  Murat  had 
hitherto  refused  to  do.  On  his  hasty  journey  from 
the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  capital,  he  had  every- 
where given  out  that  his  master  Uie  emperor  was 
coming  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  in  the  generous  inten- 
tion of  acting  as  mediator  and  conciliator  ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  town  of  Burgos  as  the  place  to  which 
his  imperial  majesty  would  extend  his  journey.  He 
now  proposed  to  Ferdinand  that  he  should  quit 
Madrid,  and  go  and  meet  his  guest  at  Burgos.  *'  The 
emperor,"  said  Savary,  ''has  already  set  out  from 
Paris ;  go  and  meet  him,  and  hear  him  salute  you 
as  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies!'' 
Apparently  with  very  little  hesitation,  the  imbecile 
Bourbon  prince  consented  to  go  to  Burgos  with  his 
kinsman's  murderer  Savary,  who  from  that  moment 
never  lost  sight  of  him.  From  the  time  he  quitted 
Madrid,  Ferdinand  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  prisoner — as  complete  a  prisoner  as  ever  was 
felon  or  political  offender  in  the  grip  of  the  French 
police  and  under  the  escort  of  Savary's  gendar- 
merie. When  the  party  reached  Burgos,  the  illus- 
trious guest  had  not,  of  course,  arrived.  Great 
concerns  of  state  must  have  retarded  his  journey ; 
but  would  not  his  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  go  a 
few  stages  farther  towards  the  frontier,  to  Minuoda 
for  example,  or  as  far  as^Vittoria  ? — by  so  doing 
he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  and  em- 
bracing his  illustrious  guest  on  the  road.  The 
miserable  dupe  again  consented,  and  without  al- 
lowing himself  any  repose  he  went  on  at  headlong 
speed.  Between  Madrid  and  Burgos  there  had 
been  some  chance  of  escape  or  of  rescue,  for  there 
were  considerable  Spanish  forces  on  foot  in  that 
part  of  the  country;  but  the  country  between 
Burgos  and  Vittoria,  and  beyond  Vittoria  on  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  was  entirely  occupied  by 
French  troops,  whose  different  columns  had  been 

Surposely  concentrated,  and  then  spread  along  the 
igh  road.  When  the  party  reached  Vittoria  they 
saw  no  more  signs  of  the  arrival  of  his  Impericd 
Majesty  Napoleon  than  they  had  seen  at  Burgos. 
Savary  now  said  it  was  clear  that  the  emperor  his 
master  must  be  delayed  by  some  very  impoitant 
*  2r2 
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business*  and  that  therefore  it  was  quite  natural 
that  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  favours  to  ask  from 
the  emperor,  while  the  emperor  had  none  to  ask 
from  him,  should  continue  his  journey  as  far  as  the 
French  frontier,  or  say  as  far  as  Bayonne,  which 
was  but  a  very  little  way  beyond  the  Bidasoa* 
But  here  Ferdinand's  chief  advisers,  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  began  to  scent 
the  plot.  By  their  advice  Ferdinand  delayed  his 
departure  from  Vittoria,  and  sent  his  next  brother, 
Bon  Carlos,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Madrid,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  imperial  guest. 
On  the  14th  of  April  Ferdinand  addressed  from 
Vittoria  another  letter  to  Bonaparte,  recapitulating 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  atXranjuez, 
and  the  services  which  he,  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  rendered  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  and  the  French  army  at  Madrid,  repeating 
his  anxious  desire  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  august  family  of  the  emperor,  and  begging  to 
know  positively  whether  his  imperial  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  him  as  King  of  Spain,  and 
dissipate  the  uncertainty  and  great  uneasiness  of 
the  Spanish  people  by  an  immediate  recognition 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  To  this  letter 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  approving  Bayonne, 
replied  in  a  very  indirect  and  artful  manner.  He 
did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  king,  but  ad- 
dressed him  as  Prince  of  Asturias.  The  prince,  in 
his  last  letter,  had  not  said  a  word  about  Godoy; 
but  the  foremost  and  longest  part  of  Bonaparte's 
answer  was  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  emperor  told 
Ferdinand  that  a  long  while  ago  he  had  hoped  to 
induce  the  king  his  father  to  adopt  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  government,  and  to  give  some  satis- 
faction to  public  opinion;  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  office  had  appeared 
to  him  necessary  for  the  happiness  both  of  the 
king  and  of  his  subjects ;  but  that  the  affairs  of 
the  north  of  Europe  had  retarded  his  intended 
journey  to  Spain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  events 
of  Aranjuez  had  taken  place.  ^'  I  am  not  the 
judge,"  continued  Bonaparte,  '*  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  what  I  know  well  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
kings  to  accustom  their  jpeoples  to  shed  blood  and 
to  do  themselves  justice  with  their  own  hands.  I 
pray  God  that  your  royal  highness  may  not  expe- 
rience this  danger  some  day !  It  is  not  the  interest 
of  Spain  to  injure  a  prince  who  has  espoused  a 
princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who  has  for  so 
long  a  time  governed  the  kingdom.  The  Prince 
of  the  Peace  has  no  longer  any  friends.  Your 
royal  highness  will  find  you  have  none,  if  ever 
you  are  unfortunate.  The  people  are  too  apt  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  homage  they  pay  to  us. 
How  can  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  be  brought  to 
trial  without  implicating  the  queen  and  the  king 
your  father  ?  Such  a  trial  will  nourish  hatred  and 
factious  passions  :  the  result  will  be  fatal  for  your 
crown.  Your  royal  highness  has  no  other  rights 
tJian  such  as  have  been  transmitted  to  you  through 


your  mother.  If  the  trial  dishtmovrs  your  mother , 
your  rights  are  torn  to  pieces  /  You  cannot  bring 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  trial.  The  crimes  of 
which  he  is  accused  are  lost  in  the  rights  of  the 
throne.  I  have  often  manifested  the  desire  that 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  removed  from 
the  management  of  afiairs ;  the  friendship  of  King 
Charles  has  often  induced  me  to  be  silent  and  to 
turn  my  eyes  from  the  weaknesses  of  his  attach- 
ment. Miserable  men  that  we  are !  weakness  and 
error  form  our  device.  But  all  this  may  be  recon- 
ciled :  let  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  be  exiled  from 
Spain,  and  I  offer  him  a  refuge  in  France.  As  for 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  taken  place 
at  a  moment  when  my  armies  are  covering  all 
Spain,  and  it  might  appear  to  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  posterity  that  I  have  sent  my  troops  thither 
only  in  order  to  precipitate  from  the  throne  my 
ally  and  friend.  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it 
is  permitted  me  to  demand  full  information  before 
I  recognise  the  abdication  of  your  father.  I  tell 
your  royal  highness,  I  tell  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
whole  world,  that  if  the  abdication  of  King  Charles 
has  been  voluntary,  if  it  has  not  been  forced  by 
the  insurrection  and  mutiny  at  Aranjuez,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  and  recognising  your 
royal  highness  as  King  of  Spain."  Bonaparte 
then  referred  to  the  events  of  last  October,  when 
the  disputes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  became 
so  violent  that  King  Charles  had  accused  his  son 
and  heir  of  a  design  upon  his  throne.  "  I  was 
most  painfully  affected,"  continued  this  delicate 
moralist,  '*  and  I  thought  that  I  might  have  contri- 
buted to  the  family  calamities  by  some  of  my 
insinuations.  Your  royal  highness  was  very  much 
to  blame.  When  you  are  king  in  your  turn,  you 
will  know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  thrones'. 
Every  advance  made  towards  a  foreign  sovereign 
by  an  hereditary  prince  is  criminal !  "  This,  in 
other  words,  was  telling  Ferdinand  that  he  was  a 
scoundrel  for  having  complained  to  a  foreign  poorer 
of  his  own  father,  and  for  having  brought  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  into  his  family  quarrel. 
After  this  gentle  reproof  the  child  of  revolution 
went  on  to  warn  Ferdinand,  the  far-descended 
Bourbon,  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  abso- 
lute monarchs,  of  the  danger  of  relying  upon  in- 
surrections or  popular  emotions.  And  then  Bona- 
parte launched  out  into  dreadful  denunciations  of 
vengeance  if  the  popular  emotions  of  the  Spaniards 
should  be  turned  against  him  or  his  troops.  ''  A 
few  murders,*'  said  he,  "  may  be  committed  on 
my  isolated  soldiers,  but  the  ruin  of  Spain  will  be 
the  result.  I  have  already  seen  with  pain  that  at 
Madrid  the  letters  of  the  captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia, complaining  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  are  widely  circulated,  and  that  everything  is 
done  to  excite  men's  heads."  The  strange  letter 
concluded  with  this  rigmarole: — "Your  royal 
highness  now  knows  all  my  mind.  You  see  that 
I  am  floating  between  divers  ideas  which  have 
need  to  be  fixed.  You  may  be  certain  that  in  all 
cases  I  will  behave  towards  you  as  I  have  done 
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towards  the  king  your  father.  May  you  believe 
in  my  desire  to  conciliate  ererything,  and  to  find 
the  opportunity  of  giving  you  proofs  of  my  affec- 
tion and  perfect  esteem." 

The  miserable  Ferdinand  would  now  have  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  or  have  fled  to  some  sea-port 
town,  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  from  Vit- 
toria  to  Bayonne;  but  it  was  too  late:  he  was 
completely  in  Savary's  toils,  he  was  surrounded  by 
French. columns,  marching  or  stationary;  he  had 
not  the  courage  which  leads  men  to  desperate  en- 
terprises ;  and  so  he  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate, 
and  went  on  to  Bayonne,  where  Bonaparte  arrived 
two  or  three  days  before  him.  It  was  on  the  20th 
of  April  when  Ferdinand  traversed  the  draw-bridge 
of  the  fortress  of  Bayouue.  It  is  said  that  Bona- 
parte, on  learning  his  arrival,  exclaimed  *'  How !  is 
the  fool  really  come  ?  I  could  scarcely  have  thought 
it  possible !"  To  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  had  found 
at  Bayonne  on  reaching  that  town,  the  French 
emperor  had  behaved  with  a  great  show  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship.  Great  care  was  now  taken  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  between 
the  two  Spanish  princes,  or  the  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  them,  and  their  friends  in  Spain. 
Ferdinand  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  emperor, 
who  must  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
discovery  of  what  an  arrant  fool  he  had  to  deal  with. 
Bonaparte  indeed  seems  scarcely  to  have  considered 
Ferdinand  worth  an  argument  or  an  explanation. 
Instead  of  opening  himself  to  the  prince,  he  made 
his  explanations  to  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  the  most 
able  man  of  the  prince's  party.  This  is  not  saying 
very  much  for  the  canon's  ability  and  intellect,  for 
such  a  set  of  drivellers  had  not  often  formed  a  party 
or  surrounded  a  prince ;  but  Escoiquiz  had  talents 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  anywhere, 
and  a  high  national  Spanish  spirit,  which  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  the  haughty  tone  of  the  con- 
queror, or  by  the  near  prospect  of  dungeons  and 
chains.  '*  Canon,  how  do  you  explain  your  insur- 
rection at  Aranjuez?"  said  Bonaparte,  going 
straight  to  the  point.  The  priest  declared  diat  that 
insurrection  had  been  caused  entirely  by  the  public 
indignation  on  learning  that  the  king  and  queen 
and  Godoy  were  going  to  fly  to  South  America. 
**  Well,  canon,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it  was  that 
popular  insurrection  which  forced  Charles  IV.  to 
abdicate.  Charles  himself  entered  his  protest  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  signed  his  abdication."  The 
canon  said  that  King  Charles  had  not  protested 
until  two  days  after  his  abdication ;  that  then  in- 
deed he  had  written  to  his  majesty  the  emperor ; 
but  that  he  had  only  done  so  under  the  dictation  of 
the  queen  and  Grodoy ;  and  JBscoiquiz  added,  that 
this  conduct  would  surprise  no  one  who  knew  the 
excessive  moral  weakness  of  the  unhappy  old  king, 
the  mere  slave  of  the  queen,  who  could  at  any  time 
make  him  sign  whatever  she  chose,  though  ever  so  re- 
mote from  his  own  ideas  and  wishes ;  that  the  queen 
was  maddened  and  blinded  by  her  unnatural  rage 
against  her  eldest  son ;  that  Ferdinand  was  beloved 
by  the  Spanish  people^  &c.    Bonaparte  acknow- 


ledged that  the  imbecility  or  excessive  weakness  of 
Charles  IV.  was  notorious ;  but  he  added  that  this 
did  not  justify  his  sudden  deposition ;  that  the  ab- 
dication at  Aranjuez  could  never  pass  in  the  eyes 
of  sensible  men  as  the  free  and  willing  act  of  the 
old  king — and  here  he  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the 
act  of  Aranjuez.  Escoiquiz  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain; but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him  with  this 
significant  question :  '*  Canon,  tell  me  whether  I 
ought  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ifie  interests  of 
my  house  and  of  my  empire  demand  that  the  Bour^ 
bons  shall  no  longer  reign  in  Spain  ?"  And  here, 
as  his  manner  was  on  such  occasions,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy  gently  pulled  the 
Spanish  canon  by  the  ear,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes 
00  his  face,  burst  out  into  a  long  laugh.  After  this 
policinellata  his  imperial  majesty  said,  more  seri- 
oush',  "  Canon,  it  is  impossible  but  you  see,  as  I 
do,  that  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  reign  in  Spain,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  have  a  safe  and  sincere  alli- 
ance with  that  country :  they  will  feign  to  be  friends 
so  long  as  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  me  an 
injury ;  but  their  mortal  hatred  will  declare  itself 
as  soon  as  they  see  me  embarrassed  in  some  other 
war  in  the  north  of  Europe — such  a  war  may  break 
out  any  day — and  then  you  will  see  them  join  Eng- 
land and  my  worst  enemies !"  He  recalled  to  the 
priest's  memory  certain  demonstrations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid  just  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and  he  insisted  that  if  he  had  lost 
that  battle,  instead  of  gaining  it,  Spain  would  have 
joined  the  coalition.  '^Never,  no  never!  can  I 
count  upon  Spain  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  occupy 
the  throne ;  the  forces  of  your  nation  have  always 
been  considerable,  and  a  man  of  genius  at  the  head 
of  them  might  disturb  my  repose.'*  Escoiquiz  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  emperor  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Ferdinand ;  that  the  marriage 
of  that  prince  with  one  of  Bonaparte's  nieces  would 
attach  him  to  the  interests  and  the  policy  of  France. 
**  Canon,  you  are  amusing  me  with  fables,  voua  me 
faites'ld  des  contes^  chanoine ;  you  are  too  well 
informed  not  to  know  that  a  woman  is  always  too 
feeble  a  tie  to  fix  the  political  conduct  of  a  prince 
her  husband !  Who  can  give  me  assurance  that 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  will  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
him  ?  Besides,  death  may  any  day  break  that  ma- 
trimonial tie  between  the  house  of  Spain  and  my 
house,  and  then  the  old  hatred  must  revive.  Allons 
d/oncy  chanoine^  vous  me  presentez4cb  de  veritables 
chateaux  en  Espagne  /  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
Bourbons  remain  on  the  throne  I  can  be  as  sure  of 
Spain  as  I  should  be  if  the  sceptre  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  prince  of  viy  own  family }"'  To  this 
searching  question  Escoiquiz  replied  by  saying  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  fixed  upon  Bay- 
onne, watching  impatiently  the  result  of  the  jour- 
ney of  King  Ferdinand ;  that  if  Bonaparte  would 
act  nobly  and  magnanimously  his  conduct  would 
be  applauded  by  the  world ;  that  his  moderation 
would  diminish  the  jealousy  of  all  the  European 
sovereigns,  calm  their  hatred,  and  dissipate  the 
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dread  of  all  countries,  who  were  constantly  told  by 
England  that  one  by  one  they  would  all  lose  their 
independence.  The  canon  too  presented  the  reverie 
of  the  picture;    if  Bonaparte  showed  no  magna«* 
nimity  or  moderation ;  if,  instead  of  protecting 
Ferdinand,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Spain,  and  dealt  a  death*blow  at 
his  most  faithful  ally,  England  would  be  furnished 
with  fresh  arms  wherewith  to  excite  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  renew  the  efforts  of  all  the  great 
powers  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dynasty  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  the  Spanish  people  would  vow  an  impla- 
cable, an  eternal  hatred  against  him  and  the  French, 
and  a  war  of  extermination  would  be  begun ;  every 
man  in  Spain  would  take  up  lus  musket,  his  rifle, 
his  sword,  or  his  knife;  and  history  might  tell  his 
imperial  majesty  how  terrible  such  wars  had  ever 
been  in  the  peninsula !    The  conqueror  affected  to 
set  these  last  arguments  at  defiance.    **  Canon,'' 
said  he,  '^  you  are  exaggerating  difficulties.     I  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  only  European  power 
that  can  measure  swords  with  me.    The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  whom,  while  at  Tilsit,  I  communi- 
cated my  projects  upon  Spain,  approved  of  them, 
and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
not  oppose  them  in  any  way.    As  for  the  other 
powers,  they  will  take  good  care  not  to  move  in 
this  affair.     In  no  case  can  the  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards  be  long  or  formidable.    The  grandees 
and  the  rich,  for  fear  of  losing  their  property,  will 
submit  quietly,  and  will  employ  all  their  influence  to 
calm  the  common  people.  The  clergy  and  the  monks, 
whom  I  shall  hold  responsible  for  any  disorder, 
will  employ  also  their  influence,  and  you  know 
that  their  influence  is  great.    The  populace,  alone, 
may  perhaps  rise  in  a  few  places ;  but  some  severe 
chastisement  will  soon  csdl  them  back  to  their 
duty!    Believe  me,  canon,  countries  where  there 
are  a  great  many  monks  are  easy  to  subjugate !     I 
know  this  by  experience.     This  will  happen  in 
Spain,  particularly  when  the  people  shall  see  that 
I  promise  them  the  integrity  and  the  independence 
of  their  monarchy,  a  more  liberal  and  rational 
constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion 
and  usages !"     Escoiquiz  said  that  if  he  placed  a 
French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  new 
dynasty  would  stand  upon  a  volcano ;  and  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  200,000  Frenchmen  to 
command  a  country  of  discontented  slaves.    The 
conqueror  said  that  he  would  carry  his  project  into 
execution  though  it  should  cost  him  the  lives  of 
200,000  men ;  and  he  broke  off  this  strange  con- 
ference, in  which  he  had  not  made  the  least  attempt 
to  colour  over  his  utterly  selfish  and  unprincipled 
policy,  by  telling  the  canon  that  he  was  sony  to 
see  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  their  principles, 
and  that  he  would  let  him  know  his  irrevocable 
determination  on  the  morrow.    There  were  two 
other  Spaniards  who  had  accompanied  Ferdinand 
to    Bayonne,  with  whom  the   French  emperor 
thought  fit  to  confer.  Both  these  Spaniards  showed 
considerable  spirit.    Cevallos  insisted  in  a  high 
tone  upon  the  national  character  of  his  couatry- 


men,  and  the  feelings  they  would  entertain  when 
thev  should  learn  tiie  intentions  of  Bonaparte. 
This  produced  an  explosion  of  rage  and  abuse  from 
the  conqueror;  he  called  Cevdlos  a  traitor  for 
deserting  the  service  of  his  old  master  Charles  IV. 
to  become  a  councillor  to  the  son ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  in  his  most  rapid  and  passion- 
ate manner,  "  I  have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own 
— you  ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas — ^you  ought 
to  be  less  susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour — ^you 
ought  to  beware  how  you  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
Spain  to  a  fantastic  loyalty  for  the  Bourbons!" 
Don  Pedro  de  Labrador  was  then  requested  or 
commanded  to  negotiate  or  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  Champagny,  who  had  attended  his 
emperor  to  Bayonne,  and  who  was  now  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs — ^Talleyrand,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  presently,  having  been  dismissed 
and  disgraced.  But  Don  Pedro  proved  as  refrac- 
tory as  Escoiquiz  and  Cevallos:  he  began  by 
asking  Champagny  whether  King  Ferdinand  were 
at  liberty ;  and,  if  so,  why  he  was  not  restored  to 
his  own  country  ?  Champagny  replied  that  Fer- 
dinand could  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain 
until  he  came  to  a  proper  understanding  with  the 
emperor.  Cevallos  then  presented  a  note,  express- 
ing the  terms  on  which  Ferdinand  had  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  declaring 
his  master's  intention  of  departing  immediately 
from  Bayonne.  Cevallos  knew  very  well  that  his 
master  could  not  act  upon  this  intention,  but  he 
wished  to  show  more  clearly  to  the  world  that  Fer- 
dinand had  been  kidnapped  and  was  a  state  pri- 
soner. And  his  note  produced  good  evidence  to 
this  effect ;  for  the  guards  of  honour  placed  over 
the  two  Spanish  princes  were  immediately 
doubled;  some  of  Savary's  gendarma  iPSlite 
and  police  spies  in  plain  clothes  were  appointed 
to  watch  them  and  every  movement  of  the  Spa- 
niards who  had  come  with  them ;  all  the  outlets 
from  the  town  were  guarded,  every  passer  in 
or  out  was  stopped  and  examined,  and,  as  Bay- 
onne was  a  fortified  town  encircled  with  high  walls 
and  deep  ditches,  there  was  slight  chance  of  escape 
from  it.  Don  Carlos,  attempting  to  pass  out  of 
one  of  the  gates,  was  forcibly  stopped  by  a  gen- 
darme, 

Ferdinand  had  gone  like  a  fool  to  Bayonne  to 
get  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  accession 
recognised  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but 
Bonaparte,  like  a  rogue,  had  entrapped  him  there 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Joseph,  at  present 
King  of  Naples.  If  Ferdinand  had  complied,  the 
insurrection  at  Aranjuez  and  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  would  have  been  declared  good  and 
legal  acts,  in  order  to  vest  in  Ferdinand  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  crown.  But  as  Ferdinand  was 
so  perverse  and  obstinate,  it  was  determined  to 
declare  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez  a  vile  and 
treasonable  affair,  to  hold  that  Charles  IV.  had  not 
voluntarily  abdicated,  and  to  bring  him  to  Bayonne 
in  order  to  obtain  from  him  that  renunciation  ia 
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favour  of  Joeeph  Bonaparte  which  his  son  refused 
to  give.  It  was  well  known  that  if  they  could  only 
get  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  Bayonne,  the  old 
queen  would  follow  him,  and  bring  her  husband 
with  her.  Murat  therefore  was  instructed  to  take 
Godoy  out  of  the  prison  at  Aranjuez  into  which 
Ferdinand  and  the  insurgents  had  thrown  him,  to 
furnish  him  with  an  escort  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  fury  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  road,  and  to  for- 
ward him  with  all  possible  speed  into  France. 
Godoy  travelled  so  rapidly  that  he  only  took  two 
nights  and  days  to  get  from  theTagus  at  Aranjuez 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bidasoa.  On  reaching  Bayonne 
he  was  received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  bosom  inend ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  old 
king  and  queen  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  in  seeing 
them  at  Bayonne,  and  in  arranging  the  Spanish 
monarchy  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  any  danger  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  There 
was  no  need  to  write  another  letter ;  the  queen  flew 
after  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  her  dear,  her 
only  friend ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  a  huge  lum- 
bering carrosse,  drawn  by  eight  Biscayan  mules, 
rolled  over  the  drawbridge  of  Bayonne,  and  landed 
that  grand  father  of  stupidity  Charles  IV.,  his  most 
unroyal  queen,  his  youngest  son  Francesco  de  Paulo, 
and  two  or  three  ignoble  grandees  of  Spain.  Two 
or  three  other  enormous  antiquated  carriages  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  of  chamberkins  and  dames 
(much  misnamed)  of  honour.  Godoy  welcomed 
his  master  and  mistress,  and  gave  them  assurance 
that  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte  in  their  regard 
were  most  friendly  and  liberal.  This  assurance 
was  soon  repeated  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
himself,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  staying  at 
Bayonne  only  to  save  and  serve  their  majesties. 
As  was  expected  from  him,  Charles  now  protested 
vivd  voce  that  his  abdication  of  the  19th  of  March* 
had  proceeded  from  violence ;  and  demanded  that 
his  son  should  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  The  reply  of  Ferdinand,  drawn  up  by  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos  and  canon  Escoiquiz,  alleged  that 
the  resignation  had  been  unquestionably  voluntary 
at  the  time ;  and  that  Charles  had  made  repeated 
declarations  to  that  effect.  It  deckred,  however, 
that  if  both  father  and  son  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Madrid  and  summon  the  Cortes,  Ferdi- 
nand, in  their  presence,  and  with  their  sanction, 
would  renounce  the  rights  vested  in  him  by  his 
father'%  abdication.  To  this  the  old  king  replied 
that  he  was  free  enough  where  he  was ;  that  he 
had  come  to  his  great  and  magnanimous  ally,  not 
as  a  king,  but  as  an  unhappy  old  man  whose  crown 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  by  the  criminal  ambition  of  his  own 
son.  Since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  the  Cortes,  or 
national  representation,  had  been  little  more  than 
a  shadow  and  a  name :  it  had  never  been  convoked 
by  Charles  IV.,  or  by  his  father  Charles  III. ;  and 

*  The  date  of  this  act  ia  aknoat  invariably  givon  as  the  £Oth  of 
March ;  but  the  decree  of  abdicatioa  was  certainly  signed  and  issued 
at  Araignez  on  the  19th;  and  it  was  from  the  19th  of  March  that 
Ferdinand  always  dated  his  aooesiion  to  the  throne. 


the  old  king,  or  Godoy,  who  wrote  the  letter  for  him , 
treated  with  contempt  the  notion  of  convoking  it 
now.  "  Everything,"  said  the  letter,  **  ought  to 
be  done  by  sovereigns  for  the  people;  but  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carve  for  them- 
selves.'' It  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
alone  could  be  the  saviour  of  Spain,  and  that  Napo- 
leon was  determined  that  Ferdinand  should  never 
hold  the  crown  of  |that  kingdom.  Besides  taxing 
him  with  a  want  of  filial  affection,  the  note  accused 
Ferdinand  of  a  want  of  affection  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ;  and  the  last  of  the  two  seemed  to  be 
treated  as  a  crime  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  the 
first.  To  this  Ferdinand  rejoined,  that  his  present 
situation  was  proof  enough  of  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  good-will  he  had  entertained  for  the 
emperor.  And  he  now  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
restore  the  crown  to  his  fEUher  unconditionally,  and 
without  any  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  provided 
only  that  they  should  both  be  permitted  to  quit 
Bayonne — ^where  no  deed  would  bear  the  character 
of  free-will — and  return  to  their  own  country  and 
capital.  The  old  king  and  queen  were  transported 
with  fury  at  this  proposition,  both  knowing  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  would  not  submit  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles,  and  would  never  allow 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  return  into  Spain — that 
nothing  but  French  troops  and  escorts,  and  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  travelled,  had  saved  the 
favourite  from  being  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
reached  the  Pyrenees.  Godoy  would  certainly 
never  have  consented  to  hazard  his  person  among 
his  vindictive  countrymen;  and  without  Godoy 
Spain  and  the  whole  world  was  as  a  blank  to 
Maria  Luiza  and  her  infatuated  husband.  But 
what  was  even  more  than  all  this,  was  tbe  deter- 
mination of  their  present  gaoler,  into  whose  gyves 
and  fetters  they  had  all  thrown  themselves,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  ever  return.  The  day  after 
sending  this  last  letter  Ferdinand  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  his  infuriated  parents.  He 
found  seated  with  them  Bonaparte,  who  had  ad- 
vised or  ordered  the  interview,  and  whose  pride 
was  gratified  by  witnessing  one  of  the  most  de- 
grading scenes  for  royalty  that  royalty  ever  figured 
in.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  affected  to  feel 
horror  and  a  painful  disgust  at  the  recollection  of 
this  scene;  but  at  the  moment  it  should  appear 
that  his  disgust  was  not  of  a  very  painful  kind, 
that  he  inwardly  chuckled  over  the  thorough  base- 
ness of  these  ultra-royal  Bourbon  princes,  and 
justified  to  his  own  conscience  the  dark  and 
treacherous  steps  he  had  taken,  by  asking  himself 
whether  Spain,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world 
that  had  ever  been  ruled  by  such  a  despicable  race, 
must  not  be  a  gainer  by  their  expulsion,  let  their 
successors  be  who  or  what  they  might.  The  abase- 
ment of  these  Bourbons  must  have  served  as  a 
pedestal  to  raise  the  imperial  Corsican  many  feet 
higher.  The  scene  which  ensued  had  circumstances 
which  we  would  not  credit  if  they  rested  solely 
upon  French  authority.  In  that  case  we  woul^ 
suspect  the  malicious  exaggeration  of  the  narrators, 
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and  tlie  general  disposition  of  those  memoir  writers 
and  detailers  of  state  secreta  (even  when  there  is 
no  malice)  to  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
striking  effect.  But  the  worst  of  the  circumstances 
are  confirmed  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  canon 
Escoiquiz  and  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Ferdinand's 
chief  and  hest  councillors,  who,  in  ordinary  reason, 
can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  inventing  words  which 
might  tend  to  throw  a  doubt* on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  birth  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  had  attached 
themselves  and  their  fortunes.  We  know,  however, 
the  wondrous  vivacity  and  fury  of  party  feeling  and 
most  other  passions  when  once  excited  in  the 
Spanish  heart ;  we  have  seen  the  constant  inter- 
change among  all  parties  of  the  most  atrocious 
accusations  ;  and  as  the  canon  and  the  Don  hated 
the  queen  as  intensely  as  she  hated  them,  the  blind- 
ness of  their  rage  may  have  prevented  their  seeing 
the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  their  own  cause ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  irrationifl 
to  receive  with  some  little  doubt  the  worst  part  of 
this  wholly  bad  story. 

The  king,  the  queen,  the  emperor  remained 
seated :  Ferdinand  was  left  to  stand  on  his  feet 
before  them  like  a  culprit  before  his  judges. 
Charles  overwhelmed  his  son  with  downright 
vulgar  abuse,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide,  and 
threatening  to  beat  him  with  his  walking-stick. 
The  prince  protested  that  he  was  no  traitor,  no 
parricide,  but  a  dutiihl  subject  and  an  affectionate 
son  ;  that  the  plots  imputed  to  him  were  all  false, 
and  that  the  abdication  at  Aranjuez  was  a  volun- 
tary act.  He  is  also  said  to  have  reminded  the 
king  and  queen  that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  Godoy  when  the  people  would  have  murdered 
him.  But,  compared  with  the  fury  of  the  old 
queen,  that  of  Charles  was  as  a  fresh  breeze  com- 
pared to  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  blast.  This  royal 
energumene  (or  devil-possessed)  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  lavished  the  most  odious  epithets  upon 
him,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  order  his  trinl,  to  send  him  to  the  scaffold  which 
his  crimes  merited.'  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  related 
to  have  passed— and  here  comes  the  worst  or  least 
credible  part  of  the  story,  a  thing  indeed  scarcely 
to  be  believed  without  first  believing  that  the 
woman  was  absolutely  and  ravingly  mad — Maria 
Luiza  is  said  to  have  declared  there,  in  the  face 
of  her  husband,  her  son,  and  Bonaparte,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  a  bastard — that  though  borne  by  her 
he  had  not  been  begotten  by  the  king  her  husband ! 

Confused  and  crushed  by  insults  and  threats, 
the  weak  and  irresolute  Ferdinand,  who  appears 
really  to  have  dreaded  being  sent  either  to  a  scaffold 
or  to  some  horrible  dungeon,*  offered  to  give  up 
all  right  or  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  May,  a  day  or  two  after  the  interview  with  his 
parents,  he  signed  a  formal  act,  in  which  he  restored 
the  crown  to  his  father,  and  prayed  that  his  majesty 

*  It  ia  aaid  that  at  this  crisis  of  his  terror  Savary  waited  upoa  his 
eaptive  Ferdinand  aad  told  him  that  unlevs  he  immediately  sifped 
the  act  of  reauncialion  he  woahl  lie  brought  to  his  trUl  as  a  traitor, 
and  that  Napoleon  would  inflexibly  exernte  Uie  senteooe  nronoanced 
by  his  irritHled  fathef,  eyea  though  it  were  peipetiuU  imprwmi 
death. 


might  live  to  enjoy  it  many  years.  But  on  the  5ii 
of  May,  the  day  before  Ferdinand  signed  this  act, 
his  father  Charles  had  assented  to  a  short  act  which 
had  been  prepared  a  considerable  time  before  tfai 
old  king's  arrival  at  Bayonne,  by  Champagny,  or 
rather  by  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  dictirtedi 
what  his  minister  for  foreign  afiaira  had  merely  t0 
write  out  and  get  copied  upon  parchment ;  and  b? 
this  laconic  act  or  treaty  Charles  IV.  reaigned  9il 
claims  on  Spain  and  the  Indies  and  all  ^anish 
colonies  and  territories  whatever,  to  his  friend 
and  faithful  ally  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  this  without  any  conditions 
or  provisos,  excepting  only  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
should  not  be  held  by  the  same  sovereign  wha 
wore  the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  respected ; 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  main- 
tained as  the  dominant  faith,  and  no  reform  or 
change  allowed  in  it;  that  no  Protestant  or 
reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated,  and  sdll 
less  the  practice  of  the  Mohammedan  ot  Jewidi 
religion  ;  and  that  their  properly  should  be  restowd 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  all  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez.*  The 
property  thus  secured  or  promised  to  GkxJoy  was 
of  an  enormous  amomt.  Just  before  signing  tkii 
second  abdication,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
ftecret  for  some  time,  Charles  named  Mncat  lieute- 
nant-general of  his  kingdom,  and  president  of^  th* 
government ;  and  put  his  name  to  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  good  and  loyal  Spaniard  a  to  wrtt 
and  obey  Murat  as  they  would  King  Charles  hi|B* 
self;  to  treat  the  French  soldiers  as  friends  awi 
brothers;  to  beware  of  listening  to  t»eachefoui 
men,  agents  of  England,  who  might  plunge  the«l 
into  ruin  by  seeking  to  stir  them  up  against  the 
French,  &c.  [But  before  this  time  it  'was  a  bro* 
therhood  of  Cain  and  Abel— the  Spaniards  aad 
French  had  begun  to  butcher  one  another  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid.]  After  he  had  signed  his  abdi- 
cation in  favour  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  was  called 
upon  to  sign  and  ratify  the  renunciation  which  his 
father  had  made  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  and  to 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty  which  should  give  him 
and  his  brothers  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio  pen- 
sions and  provisions  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary 
rights.  Low  and  un-heroic  as  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Bourbon  prince,  he  is  said  to  have  o£^red  a 
stout  resistance,  and  only  to  have  yielded  at  last  to 
the  worst  of  tortures  and  racks— -the  tortnre»of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  to  threats  more  dread- 
ful than  those  which  had  been  formerly  employed 
to  work  upon  him.  Some  resistance  there  cer- 
tainly must  have  been,  for  although  his  father  had 
finished  his  second  and  final  abdication  on  the  5th, 
Ferdinand  did  not  yield  until  the  LOth  of  May. 
He  then  agreed  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  splenr 
did  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  palace, 
park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  with  the  woods  there- 
unto adjacent,  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  by  way  of 

*  •  This  act  of  aWication  was  signed  "by  Dnroc  for  the  emperor*  snd 
by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Feace,  for  King  Charles. 
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outfit,  and  an  annual  pension  of  400,000  francs  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  France.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Ferdinand's  brothers,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Paulo,  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio 
should  have  incomes  and  appanages  in  France, 
and  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  their 
several  comroanderies,  or  landed  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Spanish  orders  of  knighthood,  provided 
they  conformed  with  and  adhered  to  the  present 
treaty.*  As  these  princes,  who  merit  the  name  of 
In&nts  in  another  sense  than  the  courtly  one,  were 
by  this  time  all  prisoners  in  Bayonne,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conform,  and  take  such  pen- 
sions and  houses  as  Bonaparte  might  choose  to 
give  them.  Charles  and  Maria  Luiza  were  allowed 
good  prizes  in  this  distribution  of  lottery  tickets : 
the  Chateau  of  Chambord,  with  its  parks,  forests, 
and  farms,  was  given  to  them  in  full  property  ;  the 
imperial  palace  of  Compiegne,  with  its  parks, 
forests,  &c.,  was  put  at  the  disposition  of  King 
Charles,  who  was  to  have  and  to  enjoy  a  civil  list 
equal  to  30,000,000  of  Spanish  reals,  to  be  paid  by 
the  imperial  treasury  in  twelve  monthly  payments ; 
and  in  case  of  his  majesty's  death  her  majesty  was 
to  have  as  a  dower  2,000,000  of  reals.  In  the 
treaty  with  Charles  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  the  royal  family  and  Goday  should  reside  in  the 
interior  of  France — or,  as  it  was  delicately  stated, 
^  the  emperor  engages  to  give  refuge  in  his  states 
to  King  Charles,  the  queen,  their  family,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peac^  and  all  such  of  their  servants 
as  may  choose  to  follow  them,  and  who  will  all 
enjoy  in  France  a  rank  equivaJent  to  that  which 
they  possessed  in  Spain."  As  the  drivellers  were  no 
longer  wanted  at  Bayonne,  they  were  sent  away  to 
their  places  of  relegation  in  the  interior  of  France. 
Compi^ne  was  far  enough  away  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  had  it  been  ever  so  near  there  was 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Charles  or  Maria 
Ijuiza  or  Godoy ;  but  the  palace  of  Navarre,  though 
panted  to  him  by  treaty,  was  not  considered  a  safe 
enough  prison  for  Ferdinand  and  the  other  Infants; 
and  as  the  magnanimous  emperor  had  a  spite  to 
indulge  against  his  ex-minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  princes  were  all  conducted  to  Valen^ay  in  the 
very  heart  of  France,  and  there  lodged  in  the 
splendid  palace  or  mansion  of  Talleyrand.  They 
all  proved  most  docile  and  passive  prisoners ;  and 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  the  Spanish 
people  were  wadiug  in  blood,  and  throwing:  away 
their  own  lives  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Bourbon  throne,  not  oue  of  them  attempted  to 
escape  to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  or  appears  in 
any  other  way  to  have  given  the  slightest  uneasi* 
ness  to  Bonaparte  or  to  his  police  agents  who  con- 
stantly watched  them.  When  an  adventurous  Ger- 
man baron  in  the  pay  of  England  reached  Valen- 
^ay,  after  many  risks  and  dangers,  Ferdinand 
lefused  to  fly  with  him,  or  to  risk  anything  with  a 
man  who  had  run  such  extreme  risks  to  liberate 
him.  He  smoked  his  eternal  cigar  in  peace  and 
happiness— at  least  it  .may  be  doubted  whether  this 
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were  not  ihi  happiest  part  of  Ferdinand's  whole 
life.  As  his  timidity  and  irresolution  were  so  well 
known,  and  as  great  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
passport  and  espionage  system  which  Bonaparte 
and  Fouche  had  brought  to  a  terrible  point  of  per- 
fection, an  appearance  of  liberty  was  allowed  to  him 
and  to  the  other  In&nts.  They  were  free  to 
range  through  the  park  and  woods  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country;  but  their  natural  indolence 
rarely  allowed  them  to  go  far  fiom  Talleyrand's 
house  and  garden. 

By  his  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  to  elect  and  name  to  the  Spanish 
throne  whatsoever  prince  he  should  judge  proper. 
We  have  intimated  that  his  choice  fell  upon  his 
elder  brother.  Joseph,  who  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  beautiful  kingdom  he  had  already  got  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  who  probably  foresaw  that  in  Spain 
there  would  be  more  fighting  than  feasting,  and 
who  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was  too  great  a  weight  for  his  head, 
was  so  little  in  a  hurry  to  repair  to  Bayonne  that 
Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  him 
several  times,  and  at  last  to  dispatch  one  of  his  most 
confidential  aides-de-camp  to  put  more  speed  into 
the  indolent  and  self-indulgent  loiterer.  At  last, 
however— on  the  6th  of  June — ^Joseph  arrived ;  and 
a  so-called  junta,  or  assembly  of  notables  from  all 
parts  of  Spain,  was  convoked  to  meet  him  at  Ba- 
yonne, to  adjust  with  him  a  new  Spanish  cotutilU" 
tion^  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. The  names  of  the  unnational  Spaniards  who 
repaired  at  the  summons  of  the  conqueror  to  aforeign 
fortress,  to  receive  a  king  presented  to  their  country 
by  200,000  foreign  bayonets,  will  remain  on  the 
darkest  page  of  Spanish  history ;  and  their  conduct 
is  the  less  excusable,  as  by  this  time  the  Spanish 
people  were  nearly  everywhere  flying  to  arms,  and 
manifesting  the  most  determined  national  spirit 
that  had  yet  been  shown  on  the  continent  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
They  had  notliiug  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey, 
flatter  and  swear.  To  make  up  a  number,  some  of 
the  servants  who  had  followed  the  king  and  queen, 
or  Godoy  and  the  infants,  to  Bayonne  were  detained 
there,  and  thnut  into  this  junta,  which  was  de- 
clared to  express  the  free  and  universal  will  ard 
wish  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  Joseph  Bonaparte  for 
their  king.  Such,  in  reality,  was  the  will  and  wish 
of  the  people,  that  Don  Jose,  unbacked  by  a  Fiencli 
force,  could  not  have  shown  himself  in  any  city, 
town,  village,  or  hamlet  in  all  Spain,  without  being 
torn  to  pieces.  The  thing  called  a  Spanish  con- 
stitution was  dictated  by  Bonaparte  himself,  and 
was  nothing  but  a  modified  copy  of  that  imperial 
constitution  with  which  he  had  blessed  France,  the 
modifications  being  all  in  favour  of  despotism  and 
absolutism.  As  the  most  promising  way  of  conci- 
liating the  Spaniards,  the  largest  concessions  were 
made  to  their  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  :  in 
this  constitution  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
^^the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is  the 
only  religion  admitted  in  Spain ;''  and  this,  in  fact, 
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was  the  first  article  in  this  precious  charter.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  King  Joseph  put  his  name  to  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  his  late  NeapoUtan  sub- 
jects, telling  them  that  Providence,  whose  designs 
are  unknown,  had  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies ;  that  he  had  found  himself  under 
the  cruel  necessity  of  quitting  a  people  whom  he 
had  so  many  reasons  to  love ;  that  He  alone  who 
reads  the  hearts  of  men  could  judge  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  sentiments,  in  spite  of  which  he  had  yielded 
to  other  impulses,  and  had  accepted  a  new  king- 
dom, the  government  of  which  was  transmitted  to 
him  in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  to  him  of  the 
rights  acquired  over  the  crown  of  Spain  by  his 
august  brother,  &c.  He  told  the  Neapolitans  of 
the  good  he  had  done  them,  and  of  the  good  he  had 
intended  to  do  them ;  and  in  order  that  they  might 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  fate  of  his  new  subjects, 
Joseph  transmitted  them  a  skeleton  constitution, 
called  the  ^'  Statute  of  Bayonne,"  a  good  part  of 
which  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Nea- 
politans, and  the  rest  a  mockery  and  insult  offered 
to  a  people  whom  he  had  left  in  beggary  and  in 
chains,  in  a  state  of  slavery  far  worse  tnan  any  they 
had,  known  under  their  Bourbon  kings,  and  in  a 
state  of  poverty  that  was  every  dav  increasing. 

After  the  Emj)eror  Napoleon  had  issued  a  de- 
cree appointing  his  *'  dearly  beloved  brother  Joseph 
Napoleon,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  the  so-called  Spanish  junta 
at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth  meeting  on  the  7th 
of  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  hall  where  they  assembled 
were  erected  a  magnificent  throne  and  a  richly  de- 
corated altar.  A  Spanish  archbishop — the  arch- 
bishop of  Burgos — officiated  at  the  altar  and  said 
mass ;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  addressed  the  '^  gentlemen  deputies," 
who  had  been  deputed  by  nobody,  and  who  repre- 
sented no  part  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Knowing 
that  the  Spanish  patriots  or  insurgents  were  already 
calling  out  for  English  assistance,  and  knowing 
with  equal  certainty  that  that  assistance  would  be 
given,  the  intrusive  king  warned  the  junta  against 
the  **  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent,"  telling 
them  that  England,  favoured  by  the  troubles  which 
she  was  exciting  in  Spain,  would  hope  to  seize  all 
the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  that  every  good  Spaniard 
ought,  on  this  account,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  rally 
round  the  new  throne.  After  saying  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  were  only  disposed  to  make  as  many 
sacrifices  as  he  their  king  was,  Spain  would  soon 
be  tranquil  and  happy  within,  and  strong  and  puis- 
sant without,  he  aaded,  '^  We  with  confidence  take 
the  engagement  that  it  shall  be  so  at  the  foot  of 
Almighty  God,  who  reads  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
who  disposes  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  who 
never  abandons  the  man  that  loves  his  country  and 
fears  only  his  own  conscience !"  The  new  consti- 
tution was  then  read,  the  longest  part  of  it  consist- 
ing of  the  dauses  which  regulated  the  succession 
in  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  which 'settled  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown,  the  civil  list,  and  the  like. 


Although  Joseph  Bonaparte  piqued  himself  on  bis 
literary  accomplishments  and  abilities,  his  brother 
Napoleon  did  not  admire  the  discourse  he  deli- 
vered to  the  junta,  and  he  is  said  to  have  touched 
it  up  with  his  own  pen,  before  sending  it  off  to 
Paris  to  be  printed  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  But  even 
as  it  stands  in  that  repertory  of  almost  fabulous- 
looking  documents,  decrees,  and  acts,  it  is  the  most 
wretched  piece  of  twaddle  that  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceded  from  these  quarters.  The  genius  both  of  the 
king-maker  and  of  the  made-king  appears  to  have 
been  crushed  by  the  sense  of  the  iniquity  and  trea- 
chery which  had  been  committed,  by  the  useless 
hypocrisy  and  cant  they  were  practising  with  a 
handful  of  Spaniards,  who  had^  either  been  tre- 
panned, or  were  cowards,  knaves,  or  fools,  and  by 
the  menacing  aspect  of  the  Spanish  people.  After 
the  inaugural  speech  of  Joseph,  and  the  reading  of 
the  constitutional  act,  the  president  of  the  junta 
delivered  a  short  discourse,  and  then  the  members  of 
that  junta  all  swore  obedience  to  the  king,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws.  Murat,  who  had  certainly 
entertained  hopes  of  getting  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
for  himself,  and  who  fancied  that  he,  as  a  fight- 
ing man,  was  more  likely  to  obtain  full  posses- 
sion, and  keep  it,  than  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Joseph,  who  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  soldier,  had  been  caUed  from  Madrid 
to  be  present  at  Joseph's  inauguration,  which  he 
witnessed  with  no  very  friendly  eye ;  but  a  few 
days  after,  or  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  great  king- 
maker appointed  "  his  dearly  beloved  cousin  Joa- 
chim Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  remains  vacant  by  the 
accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies."*  For  a  time  the  soldier  of 
fortune  continued  to  regret  that  he  should  have  tlie 
smaller,  and  the  pcarenu  merchant's  clerk  the  larger 
kingdom  ;  but  Murat  had  afterwards  cause  to  he 
well  satisfied,  for,  when  not  called  away  to  serve  the 
emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  in  distant  foreign  wars, 
he  lived  joyously  and  tranquilly  enough  in  Naples 
his  capital ;  while  Joseph,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  Spain,  was  exposed  to  dangers  which  must 
have  been  doubly  terrible  to  a  man  of  his  unwar- 
like  temperament,  and  was  cx)ndemned  to  lead  a 
flitting,  fugitive,  vagabond  existence  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1808  to  the  summer  of  1813,  when  Lord 
Wellington  drove  him  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  Madrid  his  capital,  for  the  last  of  many  times 
and  for  ever.  Letters  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  are 
still  extant  in  the  south  of  Italy,  wherein  he  declares 
that  from  the  time  when,  in  reluctant  obedience  to 
his  brother's  commands,  he  quitted  Naples,  he  had 
not  known  one  single  happy  or  tranquil  day.  No 
man,  and  assuredly  not  Murat,  could  have  subdued 

•  Thii  carious  doramont,  like  the  decree  nvpointlng  Joseph  King 
of  Spain,  ie  tlgned  '<Napoleok/'  and  cotmUnigiied  "  Maeit,  mi* 
nitter,  tecretary  of  Stake.** 

In  Joseph's  case  a  fiction  of  a  sanction  was  obtained  ftwm  the  »- 
eaUed  Spanish  junta  aesembled  sk  Bayonne;  bat  in  Munt's  cue  tt 
was  not  thought  neoesnry  to  demand  tiosa.  the  poor  NeanoliUni,  or 
a  fragment  of  that  nation,  any  sanction  whatsoever.  The  Nespou- 
tans,  however,  Iliad  a  decided  change  for  the  beUmr,  in  gcttiog  Marst 
in  lieu  of  Joseph. 
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the  difficulties  with  which  the  usurped  throne  of 
Spain  was  beset ;  but  of  all  the  men  about  Napo- 
leon, Joseph  was  perhaps  the  least  qualified  for  even 
struggling  with  these  difficulties.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Naples,  where  there  was  little  or  no  danger,  wl^re 
there  were  scarcely  any  hostile  combinations  or 
dangerous  plots,  except  such  as  were  invented  by 
his  infamous  police-minister  Saliceti,  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  constant  dread  of  assassination, 
insurrection,  revolution  ;  and  from  these  unmanly 
fears,  and  from  the  bondage  of  the  Corsican  Jacobin 
and  Conventionist,  he  had  never  been  able  wholly 
to  liberate  himself. 

Advice  had  not  been  wanting  to  warn  Bonaparte 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  his  Spanish  enterprize, 
and  to  prevent  his  rushing  into  that  war  which  he 
himself  afterwards  called  "  that  wretched  war, 
the  cause  of  my  ruin !"  Even  Fouch«^  his  police 
minister,  and  the  man  of  whom  he  stood  in  most 
awe,  pleaded  strongly,  but  in  vain,  against  the 
whole  enterprize.  *'  As  for  Portugal,"  said  Fouche, 
"  let  her  take  her  fate — she  is  little  better  than  an 
English  colony.  But  the  King  of  Spain  has  given 
you  no  reason  to  complain ;  he  has  been  the  hum- 
blest of  your  prefects  —  fleets,  troops,  sea-ports, 
money,  all  the  things  he  has  have  been  at  your 
disposition.    You  cannot  get  more  from  Spain  if 

you  take  the  country  from  him You 

ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Spanish  people  are  not 
mild  and  phlegmatic  like  the  Grermans !  [Bona- 
parte had  conceived  that  it  would  not  be  much 
more  difficult  to  make  Joseph  King  of  Spain  than 
it  had  been  found  to  make  Jerome  King  of  West- 
phalia.] The  Spaniards  are  passionately  attached 
to  their  ancient  laws,  their  ancient  government, 
their  ancient  customs.  You  will  commit  an  error 
if  you  judge  of  the  national  character  by  the  spirit- 
less character  of  the  higher  classes.  Take  heed 
you  do  not  convert,  by  an  act  of  aggression,  a  sub- 
missive and  useful  tributary  kingdom  into  a  second 
Vendife!"  The  presumptuous  conqueror  replied 
that  the  character  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
contemptible,  that  Charles  IV.  was  imbecile,  that 
Godoy  was  a  scoundrel  and  unpopular,  and  that 
one  good  volley  of  French  artillery  would  scatter 
the  common  people  and  the  monks  who  led  them 
on  or  excited  them.  He  knew  at  the  moment,  or 
at  least  he  afterwards  seemed  to  admit  by  the  vast 
military  preparations  he  made,  and  by  the  great 
precautions  he  took,  that  the  fiery  peasantry  of 
Spain  would  not  be  so  easily  subdued  or  scattered ; 
but  his  present  object  was  simply  to  beat  down  the 
objection  and  opposition  of  Fouchi^,  to  whom  he 
also  exhibited  the  dazzling  nature  of  the  temptation 
which  lay  before  him  through  the  vices  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  footing  he  was  ob- 
taining in  tie  country  by  means  of  the  iniquitous 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  marching  of  his 
troops  into  Portugal.  ''My  stake,"  said  he,  "the 
stake  I  play  for  is  immense !  I  will  continue  in 
my  own  dynasty  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever  to  the  destinies 
of  France.    Remember,  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 


empire  of  Charles  V. !"  And  at  this  moment,  no 
doubt,  his  heated  imagination  waved  the  sceptre  of 
the  great  Charles  over  both  hemispheres.  His 
crafly  police  minister  ventured  to  hint  that,  not- 
withstanding the  courtesies  and  compliments  which 
had  passed  at  Tilsit,  there  might  be  but  slight  de- 
pendence upon  the  friendship  or  sincerity  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  that  Russia,  on  seeing  him 
engaging  in  a  ruinous  contest  in  Spain,  might 
renew  her  connection  with  England,  and  thus 
place  him  between  two  fires.  "Bah!"  said  he, 
"  you  talk  like  a  minister  of  police,  whose  habits 
teach  him  to  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sincerity  in  the  world!"  No  man  in  the  world 
had  this  doubt  more  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart,  or 
more  thoroughly  interwoven  with  his  nature,  than 
Bonaparte  himself;  yet  he  pretended  to  assure  his 
police  minister  that  the  czar  and  his  Tilsit  treaty 
were  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 

Talleyrand,  in  a  style  more  courtly  and  per 
suasive  than  that  of  the  ex-Jacobin  and  sans-culotte 
Fouchtf,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  wilful  man  away 
from  his  project.  The  persuasive  tone,  the  exten- 
sive information,  the  marvellous  political  sagacity 
of  this  minister,  must  have  prevailed  with  almost 
any  other  sovereign ;  but  they  were  thrown  away 
upon  one  whose  successes  had  driven  him  mad. 
Bonaparte  complained  of  the  pertinacity  of  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Talleyrand  now  began  to  speak  pri- 
vately of  Bonaparte  as  bne  who  could  not  be  served, 
because  he  would  not  listen  to  any  advice  that  was 
contrary  to  a  preconceived  notion  or  to  a  cherished 
system.  In  a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Spain 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  lost  all  respect  for  the 
high-bom  and  able  minister  who  had  served  him 
so  long  and  so  well,  lost  all  command  of  his  temper, 
and  called  Talleyrand  *'  traitor  "  to  his  face.  But 
that  imperturbable,  impassive  face  betrayed  no  more 
emotion  than  one  of  the  marble  statues  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  garden.  Talleyrand  looked  placidly  out  upon 
that  garden  and  its  statues  from  the winaow above; 
but  when  he  went  home  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  ^  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end !" 
(C'erf  le  commencement  de  la  fin  r)  On  the  9th 
of  August,  1807,  just  eighteen  days  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was 
but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  greater  but  not  more 
iniquitous  Spanish  scheme,  Talleyrand  either  volun- 
tarily resigned  or  was  dismissed  from  office ;  and 
Champagny,  who  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  him 
in  all  qualities  except  that  of  passive  obedience, 
was  put  into  his  place.  From  this  moment  nearly 
all  political  wisdom  and  moderation  disappeared 
froir  the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  far 
more  indebted  to  Talleyrand  than  French  or  any 
other  historians  seem  inclined  to  allow.  When  the 
Spanish  royal  family  were  all  kidnapped,  Ferdinand 
and  his  brothers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  quartered 
upon  Talleyrand,  or  sent  to  occupy  his  palace  at 
Valen^ay ;  and  by  a  sort  of  practiced  epigram,  he 
and  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  emperor  were 
held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  those  who  had  often 
writhed  under  his  gentle-toned  but  terrible  sar- 
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caoins.  In  his  capacity  of  grand- cbAmberUrn,  \he  • 
ex-xhinister  for  foreign  affairs  did  the  honoihrrof 
Bonaparte's  court  at  Erfurt,  f/htti  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  repaired  thitlier  to  renew  the  6e(:ret'  ccTn- 
fetencca  which  had  been  heM  at  Tilsit.  BonapaTrte 
is  even  reported  to  have  consulted  him  several  times " 
on  political  affairs,  and  to  have  said  that  they  ought 
nifver  to  have  quarrelled  or  parted.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (1809),  when  Bo- 
naparte hastily  returned  from  the  peninsula,  he 
deprived  him  of  the  post  of  grand-thamberlain, 
because  he  continued  to  denounce  the  Spanish  war, 
and  to  predict  nothing  but  ruin  from  it.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  were  at  the  time 
notorious  and  known  to  every  one  in  Europe  that 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 
Bonaparte  and  his  memoir-writers  afterwards  pre- 
tended to  assert  that  it  was  TaUeyrand  who  first 
led  the  emperor  into  the  scheme  of  Spanish  coti- 
qui^st;  and  that  the  cause  for  which  TaUeyrand 
had  been 'dipgracefiuHy  driven  from  office  was  his" 
prt)petislty  to  stock-fobbing;  and  the  private  use'he  ^ 
made  of  official  information !  '  •  "' 

T#b  months  before  Murat  qiiitted  Ma<h4d,  tKat 
capiUl  hiidbeen  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  comniotkin. 
As  Soon  its  the  people  learned  (hat  Ferdinand  wa^ 
a'prxMner  in  the  bands  of  the  French,  they  began 
td  ttiunnur,'to  move,  and  to  look  1o  their  knives 
and=  daggers.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  day  fixed 
foi*'thfe  departtire  of  Charles  IV. 's  daughter,  the  er- 
q#efeh  of  Etturiia,  with  her  infant  «on',  thei  only 
ra^ttfberii  of  the  "hoifise  of  Bourbon  that  remained 
id'Sj^ain  (except  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  ttrch- ' 
bishop  bf  Toledo,  who  had  sent  to  Baynnne*  a  • 
rdfltmcialion  of  all  right  or  preteasion  to  the  suc^ ' 
cebsion),  the  people  gkitheredin  great  multitudes 
to  Witness,  or,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  departure. 
Surrounded  by  Murat's  cavalry,  the  carriages  were 
allowed  to  drive  dS;  but  th^.  princess  and  her 
chfild  were  seen  weeping — a  sight  which  increased 
the  popular  emotion — and  the  assetnbled,  excited 
multitude  gave  vent  to  tears,  lamentations,  and 
threats ;  and  a  conflict  presently  ensued  between 
them  and  the  Frenich.  From  40d  to  BOO  French 
soldiers,  who  were  strolling  through  the  streets  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  separately  or  in  small 
parties,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  storm 
which  had  commenced  near  one  of  the  outer  gates 
of  the  town,  fell  murdered  and  mangled  under  the 
long,  sharp  Spanish  knife ;  even  the  French  sick 
in  the  hospital  were  attacked,  for  this  "  war  to  the 
knife,"  this  Spanish  ro^ie^,  was  rarely  mitigated  by 
any  mercy.  Murat  poured  troops  and  artillery 
into  the  city,  and  soon  cleared  the  streets  with  some 
charges  of  cavalry  and  a  few  discharges  of  grape- 
shot.  The  number  of  Spaniards  who  fell  in  the 
streets  was  not  considerable — much  less  than  that 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  under  their 
knives ;  but,  leas  it  is  said  through  the  oidera  of 
Murat,  who  was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  whose 
present  aim  was  conciliation,  than  through  the 
advice  of  General  Grouchy,  and  throjugh  ^e  un- 
controllable fury  of  the  French  soldiery,  many* 


'individuals  wlM  ha9  been  seized  iti  the  streets 
wi6re<Jondemned  to  be  shot,  without  so  much  air 
•a  di^um-head  trial,  and  in  spite  of  the  aolemti ' 
assurances  given  by  the  friends  of  some  of  them 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  die  insurreetiDn. 
Tliey  were  shot  by  night  in  parties  of  tens  and 
dozens  at  a  time.  The  number  of  Spaniacrds  who 
thus  perished  is  variously  stated  at  from  500  to 
only  120  :  among  the  conflicting  reports  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  tnith;  birt 
as  these  military  executions  "were  renewed  on  riie 
following  night  and  on  the  night  after,  and  as  a 
good  many  peasants  were  seized  with  the  knife  and 
the  red  hand,  it  will  probably  not  be  over-stating 
tlie  number  of  victims  to  put  it  at  200.*  But 
even  the  highest  of  the  number  we  have  mentioned 
was  ikr  inferior  to  the  amount  of  massacre  in  which 
the  popukce  believed  t  the  common  people  of 
Miidrid  and  the  neighbourhood  gave  out  that  some 
thot^afids  of  Spaniards  had  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood 'fbrttb  other  crime  than  that  of  loving  their 
cMmt^  and  th^  royal  family  *  and  these  popular 
e<ijggef«ldns/ which  were  wfpidly  drcdated  in  itll 
directions,  sfeemed  to  obtain  confirmation  from  an 
artieie'ln  the*  M6n!teur,^  stating  that  a  handful  of 
French  had  perished,  and  that  thousands  (^/^t/er 
mfti^rs)  of  Spaniards  had  fallen.  Tb  diminish 
his  own  loss  was  the  tknvaryiog  practice  of  Botaa* 
pane ;  and  in  this  instance  he  multiplied  ^e  deaths 
of  hrs  enemies  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  tlie 
Spanish  nation.  But  the  calculation  was  a  bad 
one:  instead  ttf  terroir  it  multiplied  hatred  and 
revei^,'  and  it  made  other  people  besides  the 
St)aniinrds  believe  in  a  massacre  much  xAort  atm- 
cimis  than  any  that  had  TeaHy  taken  place.  For 
the  present  Madrid  lemained  In  a  sullen  tran- 
quTllity,  Mtrrat  publishing  on  the  5th  of  May  a 
proclamtltion  of  amnesty.  But,  though  got  tinder 
there,  the  flames  of  insurrection  broke  out  stmtd- 
tancously  in  many  towns  and  villages  of  New  Castde, 
and  spread  most  rapidly  thence  to  Old  Castile^  to 
Navarre,  to  Andalusia,  to  Valencia,  to  Catalonia,  to 
the  Biscayan  provinces,  to  every  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Spain,  and  to  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingi^pm  excCptihg  those  occupied  by  str6ng  French 
garrisdr^i.  The  conflagration  raged  still  more 
violently.Vhen  the  Spaniards  were  informed  by 
successive  proclamations  that  Ferdinand  had  re- 
nounced his  iHghts  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi, 
that  the  erapSror  had  been  pleased  to  give  the 
crown    to    his  \brother,    and    that  Joseph    was 

*  Coloael  Kaptor,  irh^  enffinuu  tat  IntNOtMitT  wA  wboso  Ivf« 
of  contwdlctioo  wnder  Jilp  in  fact  parHaJ  to  tlie  Freach,  my  it  w 
ceruxin  Unit,  Inoludlug  tl»e\ca«nt8  «bot  ouUlde  the  gates,  the  whole 
nuinhCT  of  BnaubiriU  tlain  M  wH  ammint  to  ISO  pmoot.^-ifwlanf  iff 
the  rror  IS  the  Peninnia  and'fn  the  Sunth  ^fFraMee/rom  the  Year  1b07, 

tn  ihtt  ^0itT  1  !•  1 4 

But,  M  Ml  noi'tmtfiud  wHih'Jihn  in  hia  b<dd#it  aftcrilqai,  GokflML 
Napier  give*  no  authority  to  bncK  this  certaiaty.  or  to  TOuch  for  the 
number  of  l1i»  tfain.  BooapaVt^a  gov«rini#ftt.  wMrh  lo  c^niKkMidr 
faUiSed4h«  QKoUwfa  ia  tha  '  Mt>nlte«r.'  nevw  save  any  ragiHerof  tbct 
death*:  Ohtc  wat,  aiiparentlv,  no  regbter  kept  by  the  dittracM, 
panlc^tTie&cn  mnMcliiiiUiy  af  Madrid,  nor  daaa  afiy  Spaiiiaid  in  Ums- 
city  appear  to  have  knon^n  wh»t  oumbers  werf  execntetl.  As  U«9 
fusjlliides  tonk  l^ace  \n  dUCptent  i^ns  of  Um  lowti  and  ta\Mita,  and 
vefe  pJrfUMiad  hy  d}(Airrat«ompi/nies.  k  la  frohabto  and  nimiisi  nevr 
Uin  that  noi  qn«  Qf  tl)«  FrenoU  soldiers  knaw  the  total  amount  of  the 
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oaBiiv9  tatake  possefition.  In  vaia  the  aatm 
Sj^oith  minittert,  and  other  auth(tfitie&  whom 
Bonapwrte  had  appointed  to  aid  hia  brother  in  the 
task  of  goveromenty  itaued  manifiBatoa  to  assure 
thiapeopk  that  they  would  gain  immensely  by  these 
politicd  chaQgea»tluit  the  French  aimed  at  nothing 
but  the  good  of  their  country,  that  their  holy  church 
and  their  ancient  usages  would  be  respected,  re- 
vered ;  in  vain  these  unnatiouAl  Spaniards  sent  out 
agettts  to  make  converts,  and  get  up  a  party  for  King 
Joseph ;  their  manifestos  were  spit  uiwn  and  torn 
to  pieces,  their  agents  wherever  they  were  detected 
by  the  people  were  slaughtered,  and  they  themselves, 
minietera  and  high  functionaries,  or  grandees,  as 
they  were,  could  not  show  their  faces  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Madrid,  unless  they  were  shielded  by 
a  body  of  French  troops.  After  Murat  bad  taken 
hia  departure,  the  management  of  a  large  part  of 
the  French  army  feU  to  men  who  had  litUe  of  his 
soUUer^-like  magnanimity,  who  encouraged  rather 
than  checked  the  Airy  of  the  soldieiy,  exasperated 
by  the  frequent  deaths  of  their  camradf^  cut,  off 
singly  or  in  straggling  parties ;  and  who  adopted  as 
a  principle  that  so  unfriendly  and  stubborn  a 
people  was  to  be  sub^gated  onJiy  by  iire  andsword* 
As  in  Calabria*  cruelty  begot  cruelty,  excess  ex*' 
ceae :  from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  the  end  of  it,  it  was 
a  war  of  wild  beasts ;  nor  could  the  British  officers 
ever  convince  the  Spanish  peasantry  that  they 
ought  not.to  torture  aind  tbsn  bi«t)cher  the  treache* 
roue  kidnappors  of  their  king,  the  unprovoked  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  *'  Let  them  restore  King 
Ferdinand  aod  bis  brother,  cease  insulting,  our 
monks,  and  violating  our  nuns,  plundering  our 
towna,  and  burning  our  villages;  let  them  quit  our 
cpuntvy  and  go  back  to  their  own,  and  then  we 
will  sheathe  our  knive»and  do  them  no  harm;'*--r 
such  was  the  universal  conviction  of  the  peasants, 
and  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  talk  to  them  of  the 
usagea  of  civilized  warfare.  They  were  not  civi- 
lized ;  and  never  was  a  more  maddening  provoca- 
tion given  to  a  naturally  fierce  people  than  that 
which  waa  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treache- 
rous manner  in  which  their  country  was  invaded, 
and  in  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  war  was  very 
soon  carried  on  by  the  French. 

Even  before  the  explosion  at  Madrid,  a  popular 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Toledo,  where  men 
once  made  good  sword-blades,  and  still  knew  how  to 
uae  them.  When  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  crossed 
the  frontiers,  surrounded  by  a  French  and  Italian 
army,  he  found  no  Spaniard  to  welcome  him,  or  say, 
God  bless  him.  At  Vittoria  the  townspeople  seemed 
disposed  to  prevent  his  entrance,  and  would  certainly 
have  fallen  upon  him  but  for  his  artillery  and  troops. 
He  entered  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
But  by  this  time  a  local  Spanish  government  was 
established  at  Seville,  which  took  to  itself  the  title 
of  '*  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  re- 
newed the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  YII., 
issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  usur- 


per Joae|d),  called  upon  all  Spaniards  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  to  fly  to  arms,  sum- 
moned some  veteran  Spanish  troops,  at  the  camp 
of  ,St.  Roque,  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  to  march 
to  Seville)  and  ordered  General  the  Marquis  of 
Solano  to  attack  and  seize  a  French  squadron  of 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  English.  Solano  hesitated,  incurred  the  fatal 
suspicion  of  being  a  French  partisan,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  the  people  of  Cadiz.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  account  of  the  same  suspicion,  Count 
de  Aguilar  was  butchered  by  the  people  of  Seville. 
Don  T.  Morla,  who  succeeded  to  ihc  Marquis  of 
Solano's  command,  seized  all  the  French  ships,  and 
made  prisoners  of  all  the  officers  and  crews,  having 
refused  English  assistance.  Before  receiving  the 
summons  of  the  Seville  junta,  and  eveu  before  the 
formation  of  that  governing  body.  General  Casta- 
iiea,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalusia  at  St, 
Roque,  bad  adopted  the  resolution  of  resisting  the 
French)  and  applied  to  English  officem  for  aid  and 
assistance.* 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  General  Castaqoa 
dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Sir.  Hew 
Dalrymple,  acting  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  present  state  of  things  at 
Madrid,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  revolution  of  Aran- 
juest  which  bad  placed  Ferdinand  on  the  throne. 
This  Spanish  agent  represented  to  Dalrymple  that 
there  was  an  end  to  the  policy  which  under  Charles 
IV.  and  Godoy  had  znade  Spain  the  servant  •of 
France  and  the  foe  of  England ;  that  men  of  na- 
tional spirit  and  political  talent  were  now  rallying 
round  the  throne  of  Ferdiuand  ;  that  the  nation 
itself  had  caught  the^  impulse,  and  was  prepar- 
ing in  the  most  energetic  manner  to  support  its  ' 
new  monarch;  that  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valen- 
cia had  already  offered  to  raise  and  maintain  an 
army  of  150,000  men ;  that  it  was  not  doubted 
that  this  example  would  be  universally  followed ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  it  was  believed  that  should  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  now  only  suspected,  be 
proved  by  subsequent  acts,  the  French  troops,  not* 

*rn  apite  or  Spain**  being  ia  a  irtiita  of  war  with  England,  there  had 
been  for  ta»nj  month*  a  IHundly  intercourse  maintained  between  tho 
lirtiish  garriMn  and  Governor  uf  Gibraltar  and  the  Spaniard*  living 
at  Sc.  Koque  and  the  neighbourhood.  Tliis  wa*  productive  of  mutual 
conTantence,  wa*  highly  uvrveahke  to  the  Spaniaii  peaauntry,  who  had 
fniiU  and  vegetables,  and  other  thinifs  for  sale;  it  wa*  more  than 
winked  at,  it  wa*  lanctioncd,  by  Qenifml  Gastafios.  between  whom  and 
the  reaidnit  governor  of  the  roek,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  a  very  friendly 
correspoudeuce  had  existed.  But  toward*  the  end  of  the  year  \Wi1, 
when  the  French  column*  began  to  enter  Spam,  it  wa*  officially  noti- 
fled  to  Sic  Hew  that  CaataSoe  had  received  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment to  btop  all  manner  of  communicuti<m  with  Gibraltar ;  and,  from 
this  date,  the  fortress  had  been  held  in  a  rigorous  sute  of  blockade. 
Shortly  alter  receiving  Castafios*  intimation,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  waa 
infonned  by  Lord  8trant(ford.  the  British  minister  at  Liabun.  that  It 
waa  certainly  a  part  of  Bonaparte  a  plan  of  operatioila  to  pottess  him- 
self  of  Gibraltar,  'rhe  necessary  nreparation*  were  priimptly  made 
to  meet  the  danger  when  it  thould  arrive ;  and  a  body  or  troo|M, 


i  the  command  of  Oeiwral  Spencer,  that  waa  on  ito  way  to  Sloily, 

was  stopped  and  landed  on  this  important  roek.  Some  of  the  silliest 
of  th«  Spaniards  weiro  elated  with  the  hope  of  getting  posseesioa  of 
Gibraltar  through  Uonaparta's  means;  but  it  should  ai^pear  tUt  this 
va»t  majority  of  the  Andalusinns  had  no  such  expectation,  and  were 
ttnasported  with  fury  «io  leandng  the  marching  of  Freneh  coinmna 
through  S|win,  fore*eelng.asUieir  imbecile  KQvernment  ought  lu  have 
done,  that  thete  was  ttore  in  the  wind  than  the  mete  teiinre  of 
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withstanding  their  discipline  and  numbers,  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  an  enraged  and  formidable 
population,  roused  into  action  by  wrongs  and 
insults.*  Our  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  with  all  his  usual  activity  and  energy,  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  fits  of  oblivion  or  negligence. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  losing  no  time,  wrote  and 
sent  off  a  dispatch  on  the  8lh  of  April,  requesting 
to  be  furnished  with,  at  least,  provisional  instruc* 
tions ;  but  the  noble  secretary's  answer  was  dated 
the  25th  of  May,  and  was  not  received  till  June. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however.  Sir  Hew  continued 
an  intercourse  with  Castaiios,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  merchant  of  Gibraltar,  named 
Manuel  Viali.  As  events  were  precipitated,  and 
as  the  designs  of  the  French  became  more  fully 
known,  General  CastaBos  became  the  more  eager  for 
the  conclusion  of  some  agreement  with  the  English ; 
but  Sir  Hew  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  merely  held  out 
hopes,  and  hinted  at  advantages  and  securities 
which  his  government  might  desire.f  When  the 
junta  of  Seville  was  formed,  and  when  Castaiios 
acknowledged  its  authority  with  the  hope  that  all 
the  patriots  of  Spain  would  equally  submit  to  it. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  furnished  him  with  some  sup- 
plies, lent  assistance  to  bring  over  some  Spanish 
troops  from  Ceuta,  and  encouraged  the  merchants 
of  Gibraltar  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  patriots. 
To  their  honour,  the  Gibraltar  merchants  sub- 
scribed in  a  few  minutes  about  40,000  hard  dollars 
without  piemium,  and  on  the  sole  security  of  the 
junta  of  Seville.  This  seasonable  supply  enabled 
Castanoe  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  junta,  and 
get  his  troops  in  marching  order ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  June  the  Spanish  genera),  accompanied  by 
Captain  Wbittingham,  an  English  officer  who  had 
passed  much  of  his  early  life  in  Spain,  set  out  for 
Seville  to  consult  with  that  government  as  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  from  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  to 
drive  them  back  if  they  had  crossed.  On  the  8th 
of  June  arrived  Lord  Castlereagh's  tardy  dis- 
patch, acquainting  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  with  the 
intention  of  our  government  to  afford  the  loyal 
party  in  Spain  the  assistance  of  10,000  men,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  number  of  British  troops  that 
General  Castanos  immediately  required.  The 
secretary,  however,  cautioned  Sir  Hew  not  to  risk 
80  small  a  force  inland  or  far  from  communication 
with  the  English  fleet.  At  the  time  when  Castle- 
reagh's dispatch  was  dated  no  such  measure  had 
taken  place,  but  four  days  before  the  dispatch  was 
received  at  Gibraltar— on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
birth-day  of  George  III. — a  proclamation  issued 
from  the  queen's  palace  at  Buckingham  House, 
stating  that  his  majesty,  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  glorious  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 

*  Memoir  written  by  Gen.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart,  of  his  pro- 
eeediun  u  connected  with  the  al&iir»of  Spain  and  the  oommencemeat 
of  the  Peninsular  war. 

t  At  this  early  ttaffe  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  threw  out  loose  sngge»- 
tions  aliout  the  propriety  of  the  Spauiarda  putting  us  in  possession 
pru  tempore  of  Cfcata  aud  Minorca,  liintiag,  that  otheiwise  the  French 
might  take  those  important  places. 


to  deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
usurpation  of  France,  and  the  assurances  his 
majesty  had  received  from  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  Eng- 
land, he  was  pleased  to  order  that  all  hostilities 
aeainst  Spain  should  immediately  cease — ^that  the 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
might  be  still  under  the  control  or  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  French,  should  be  forthwith 
raised— that  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Spain  should  have  free  admission  into  the  poits  of 
his  majesty's  dominions — that  the  ships  belonging 
to  Spain  met  at  sea  by  our  ships  and  cmiaers 
should  be  treated  as  ships  of  a  friendly  state, 
&c.  &c.*  On  the  9th  of  June  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  who  had  been  watching  Toulon,  came 
down  to  Gibraltar  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  being 
attracted  thither  by  intelligance  he  had  obtained  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and 
by  letters  he  had  received  from  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple. On  the  10th  Collingwood  went  through 
the  straits  to  Cadiz,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  fleet  assembled  there,  and  to  give  such 
encouragement,  and  such  supplies  as  he  could 
spare.  He  carried  with  him  Major  Cos,  whom 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  selected  to  reside  aa  con* 
fidential  agent  at  Seville.  Collingwood,  who 
admired  and  loved  the  good  parts  of  the  Spanish 
character,  was  not  blind  to  its  defects;  and 
though  he  had  great  hopes  that  this  universal 
rising  would  be  attended  with  important  results, 
he  very  clearly  foresaw  that  numerous  and  gveat 
errors  would  be  committed,  and  that  the  struggle 
would  not  end  quite  so  soon  as  men  of  more 
hope  and  less  knowledge  and  experience  seemed 
to  imagine.t  General  Spencer  soon  followed 
to  Cadiz  with  5000  men,  but,  through  sundry 
jealousies  and  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  h& 
mentioned,  these  troops  were  not  landed  there,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  Andalusian  coast,  but  were  ailer- 
wards  disembarked  in  Portugal,  aa  an  important 
reinforcement  to  the  army  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  commanded.  The  very  first  assistance  which 
the  Spaniards  received  from  the  English  was  not 
therefore  of  great  amount,  but  it  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  jealous  tempers  of  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  ruling  majority  in 
the  junta  of  Seville ;  and,  such  as  it  was.  General 
Castaiios  always  expressed  his  warm  gratitude  for 
it  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  considering  the 
caution  and  circumspection  of  his  character,  the 
very  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
(Spain  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  England,  and 

*  It  was  not,  however,  until  January.  1809,  that  the  treaty  acknow- 
ledging Ferdinand  VII.  was  signed. between  England  and  Soain. 

t  The  ffunpowder  which  was  first  furnished  by  the  English  fleet 
was  immediately  fired  away  by  the  Spaniards  in  honour  of  a  saint 
whose  festival  they  were  then  oelebiatinK ;  and  when  they  requested 
a  farther  supply,  Lord  Collingwood  informed  them  that  be  could 
spare  no  more,  unless  they  would  promise  to  reserve  it  foe  sinnen,  and 
iiot  for  saints.  Thexe  were  about  this  time  very  frequent  rumours  of 
defeats  sustained  by  the  French,  in  all  parts  of  Spain ;  and  for  one  of 
these  imaginary  successes  the  town  of  Cadiz  was  Olurainated.  "  I 
always  thought  that  this  victory  *'  said  Lord  GoUingwood,  on  observ- 
ing their  prepantiona,  "was  a  doubtful  and  dark  affair;  bat  I  see 
now  that  tlipy  are  going  to  throw  some  light  upon  it."— Memoin  of 
Fiee- Admiral  Jjori  CoUwjfwoLd,  ^c  bj/  Q.  /•.  Newnham  (kUingmied, 
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there  being,  if  not  a  possibility  of  deception  on  the 
part  of  Castanos,  an  exceedingly  great  probability 
that  the  Spaniards  might  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
money  and  materials  he  sent  them),  and  the  heavy 
responsibility  he  lay  under,  acting  without  in- 
structions from  his  goyernment,  and  in  the  painful 
state  of  uncertainty  occasioned  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  long  and  scarcely  excusable  silence,  must, 
we  conceive,  be  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
exertions  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  patriots.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  unanimous  and  passionate 
feeling  of  the  officers  and  British  merchants  at 
Gibraltar  impelled  him  forward  ;  but  still  another 
mau,  placed  in  his  situation,  might  have  hesitated 
ere  he  took  any  steps  which  were  not  sanctioned 
by  his  government,  and  which  might  have  drawu 
down  severe  censure  upon  him.  It  was  an  irre- 
gular act,  of  no  trifling  amount,  to  send  military 
stores  and  money  into  a  country  with  which  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  actually  in  a  state  of 
hostility.  His  king's  proclamatk)n  did  not  reach 
him  until  a  good  many  days  after  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  secretary's  very  cautious  reply  to  his 
dispatch  or  dispatches ;  and  even  in  this  reply  Sir 
Hew  was  told  not  to  commit  either  the  faith  of  his 
government,  or  the  forces  under  his  command, 
unnecessarily,  or  for  an  inadequate  object.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  month  of  June  was  somewhat 
advanced  that  the  slow  and  perplexed  junta  of 
Seville,  composed  of  men  not  much  accustomed  to 
public  business,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  excessively  difficult  duties  they 
had  undertaken,  declared  themselves  at  peace  with 
England,  and  sent  four  commissioners  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween their  country  and  ours.* 

When  Captain  Whittingham  joined  Castaiios, 
he  found  that  that  general  had  Rxed  his  head- 
quarters at  Utrera,  where  he  had  5000  disciplined 
troops,  and  that  he  had  occupied  Carmonawith 
3000  more  men  of  the  same  class;  and  very 
shortly  after,  Castanoa  incorporated  12,000  men, 
f^clefted  from  the  mass  of  the  fine  peasantry  of 
Andalusia.  He  had  thus  assembled  and  formed, 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  an  army  of 
20,000  men :  he  had  also  organised  the  staff  of 
his  army,  and,  upon  the  whole,  had  placed  his 
forces  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as  to  be  fit  for 
offensive  operations  against  the  enemy.t  It  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  this  activity,  which 
Castanos  could  not  have  displayed  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had 
helped  him  to  take  his  first  and  most  difficult 
step — in  all  things  c'erf  le  premier  pcu  qui  coute — 
that  the  French  general  Dupont  was  awed — ^was 
induced  to  halt  and  to  remain  a  considerable  time 
inactive  at  Cordova,  a  halt  which  allowed  other 
Spanish  corps  to  gather  round  him,  and  which 
eventually  led  to  Dupont*s  disgraceful  capitulation. 

When  the  war  of  independence  began,  the  or- 
ganised Spanish  force  was  roughly  estimated  at 

•  Collingwood.  Letter  to  his  Wife,  dated  15tti  of  Ja&e,  1808* 
f  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Hemoin. 


127,000  men  of  all  arms,  but  of  this  number 
15,000  men  were  far  away,  serving  and  shivering 
under  the  banner  of  Bonaparte,  in  Holstein  and 
other  regions  of  the  Baltic:  and  nearly  20,000, 
concentrated  in  Portugal,  were  obeying  the  orders 
of  Junot.  Of  the  92,000,  or  thereabouts,  that  re- 
mained, not  less  than  30,000  were  mere  militia ; 
but  about  11,000  were  Swiss  infantry,  with  all  the 
discipline,  steadiness,  and  bravery  for  which  Hel- 
vetic troops  have  always  been  celebrated.  Thus 
the  number  of  native  regular  troops  actually  on  foot 
on  the  soil  of  Spain  did  not  exceed  51,000  men ; 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  but  indifferently 
officered  by  offshoots  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
who  were  impatient  of  fatigue  and  of  subordina- 
tion, and  who,  speaking  generally,  and  with  due 
honour  to  the  exceptions,  possessed  but  few  essen- 
tial military  qualities.  There  was  another  capital 
deficiency ;  in  the  whole  Spanish  army  there  was 
not  a  single  staff  deserving  of  the  name — their  staffs 
were  sticks.  These  troops  were  widely  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  largest 
body  among  them  happily  chanced  to  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  in  Anda- 
lusia. In  addition  to  the  30,000  militia,  there 
was  a  sort  of  local  reserve,  called  Los  Urbanos,  or 
Urban  Militia,  a  most  irregular  and  motley  force, 
but  which,  though  not  worth  much  in  the  field, 
could  supply  the  place  of  better  troops  in  the  towns. 
At  the  same  moment,  or  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
French  army,  exclusive  of  the  30,000  men  in  Por- 
tugal with  Junot,  was  about  80,000  strong ;  but 
not  more  than  70,000  were  capable  of  service  in 
the  field,  the  rest  being  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
depots.  There  were  some  of  Bonaparte's  best  men, 
imperial  guards  and  veteran  regiments  of  the  line, 
but  the  much  larger  number  was  made  up  of  con- 
scripts, Swiss,  Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Portuguese, 
whom  Junot  had  forcibly  levied.  But  at  Bayonne, 
ready  to  march  into  Spain  at  any  moment,  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  under  General  Drouet,  moi«  than 
20,000  strong ;  and,  dose  in  the  rear  of  this  army 
of  reserve,  other  French  corps  were  collected.  The 
French  army,  too,  like  the  Spanish,  was  at  first 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  Gene- 
ral Duhesme,  with  12  or  13,000  men,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  eastern  or  Mediterranean 
coast,  with  his  communications  pretty  open  with 
the  south-east  of  France,  but  with  his  communica- 
tions with  Madrid  and  the  moving  columns  of  the 
main  army  completely  cut  off.  Duhesme  had,  in 
fact,  a  campaign,  or  rather  a  war,  of  his  own  to 
manage,  with  his  own  resources ;  and  the  fierce  and 
hardy  Catalans  soon  made  him  feel  what  a  terrible 
war  it  was.  Except  with  reference  to  Duhesme*s 
corps  d^armke^  Bonaparte*s  grand  object  in  the 
distribution  of  his  troops  was  to  secure  Madrid, 
which  he  very  inconectly  fancied  to  be  another 
Paris,  "  the  centre  of  all  interests,"  and  to  secure 
the  great  line  of  communication  between  Bayonne 
and  the  Spanish  capital.  Murat  had  weakened  the 
detachments  that  guarded  this  great  line  of  com- 
munication, and  had  almost  isoUted  the  French  at 
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Madrid ;  but,  at  the  first  blush  of  insurrection. 
Marshal  fiessi^res  was  sent  back  towards  Navarre. 
Bcssi&rea  must  have  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, either  from  Drouet's  army  of  reserve, 
or  from  some  other  corps  in  France,  fur  in  the 
month  of  June  his  army  was  from  23  to  25,000 
strong.  It  was  called  the  "Army  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,"  as  that  of  Duhesme,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  that  stupendous  chain  of  mountains,  was 
called  **  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees." 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  to  fight  the 
first  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  Spanish 
patriots.  On  the  14th  of  June,  which  was  many 
days  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had*finished  his 
arrangements  at  Bayonne,  and  just  twenty -three 
days  before  his  brother  Joseph,  being  inaugurated  as 
King  of  Spain,  produced  his  Spanish  constitution, 
and  made  the  members  of  the  itinerant  junta  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  it  and  to  him,  Bessi^res  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  old  Spanish  general 
Cuesta,  who  occupied  the  heights  of  Medina  del 
Rio  Seco,  a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Valladolid. 
With  far  more  enthusiasm  and  valour  than  pru- 
dence, the  fiery  Spanish  veteran,  with  his  raw 
levies  and  a  few  Walloon  regiments,  and  without 
any  cavalry,  risked  a  general  action,  and  sustained 
a  complete  defeat.  From  5000  to  6000  Spaniards 
were  left  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  ;  1200  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners;  and  Cuesta  besides 
lost  18  guns — nearly  all  his  artillery — and  a  great 
store  of  ammunition.  The  battle  was  savagely 
fought ;  and  little  mercy  was  shown  in  the  pursuit 
which  followed  the  defeat,  for  a  report  ran  through 
Bessieres'  army  that  Cuesta's  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them  ropes,  fetters,  and  chains 
wherewith  to  tie  up  the  French  prisoners  they 
should  take,  like  criminals  condemned  to  galley 
slavery;  and,  during  their  march,  not  a  few  of 
the  French  had  fallen  uuder  the  Spanish  knife. 
Bessi^res,  according  to  the  *  Moniteur,'  had  only 
50  killed  and  300  wounded ;  (but  the  probability  is 
that  his  loss  was  five  or  six  times  as  much.  His 
victory  tended  to  open  his  communication  with 
Junot  in  Portugal.  But  the  incidents  which  im- 
mediately followed  tended  still  more  directly  to 
prove  the  difficulties  and  costs  of  this  war,  and  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  Bonaparte  had  under- 
taken against  a  whole  people,  divided  enough  among 
themselves  in  other  particulars,  but  now  unanimous 
in  their  detestation  of  his  treachery  and  violence, 
and  in  their  resolution  to  oppose  him.  The  little 
open  town  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  was  not  taken 
without  a  sort  of  siege ;  and  when  Bessieres'  sol* 
diers  entered  the  streets  they  were  saluted  with  a 
hot  fire  from  the  churches  and  from  the  windows 
of  nearlv  all  the  houses ;  and  while  many  of  them 
ended  their  mortal  march  there,  a  great  many  more 
were  badly  wounded  by  the  townspeople,  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  monks,  who  fired  from  under  cover 
and  with  deliberate  aim.  Shortly  after  the  bsiile 
the  French  marshal  tried  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Spanish  generals ;  he  liberated  the  prisoners 
he  had  taken,  he  ingeniously  attempted  to  demon. 


strate  that  the  insurrection  was  utterly  hopeless, 
and  he  offered  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  to  Cuesta, 
and  promised  high  military  promotion  under  King 
Joseph  to  General  Blake,  a  Spaniard  of  Irish 
descent,  and  Cuesta's  second  in  command.  Both 
these  officers  refused '  to  listen  to  any  accommoda- 
tion :  and,  keeping  his  troops  together  as  well  as 
he  could,  Cuesta  retired  into  Galicia;  and  before 
Bessieres  could  follow  him,  or  derive  any  solid 
benefit  from  the  victory  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seen, 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  protect  King  Joseph, 
who  was  always  wanting  protection,  and  whose 
personal  safety  in  Madrid  was  now  committed  by 
the  surrender  in  Andalusia  of  General  Dupont, 
with  his-  entire  corps  (Parmee. 

Dupont,  though  formerly  a  proteg*^  of  the  mili- 
tary savant  Carnot,  appears  to  have  been  a  vaiu, 
inept  officer,  with  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
dose  of  overweening  self-conceit.  After  b1uiideriii|( 
through  the  rough  and  crooked  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  where  Sancho  Panza  lost  his  ass  Dapple, 
and  where  Don  Quixote  imitated  the  penance  of 
Beltenebras ;  and  after  remaining  inactive  at  Cor- 
dova, while  Castanos  was  oi^anising  his  army,  and 
while  all  Andalusia  was  flying  to  arms  in  his  front 
and  on  his  flanks — after  hesitating  whether  he 
should  try  and  advance,  as  Savary  had  ordered  him 
to  do,  in  the  direction  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,or  whe- 
ther he  should  retrace  his  painful  steps  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fall  back  upon 
Madrid — ^he  remained  for  ten  days  stationary  where 
he  was  at  Cordova,  imploring  Savary  to  send  him 
reinforcements ;  and  through  this  inactivity,  hesi- 
tation, and  timidity,  after  so  much  rapidi^  and 
rashness  in  advancing  thither  without  looking 
before  him  or  on  either  side  of  him,  Dupont  lost 
his  army  in  a  worse  manner  than  that  in  which  the 
squire  of  the  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance  lost 
his  ass,  for  Dapple  was  soon  found  again,  and  the 
French  divisions  were  not.  Dupont,  incited  by 
the  local  scenery,  might  have  advantageously  spent 
some  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Cordova  in  reading 
the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  and  from  that 
great  practical  philosopher,  Sancho,  he  might  have 
derived  a  lesson  very  applicable  to  his  own  present 
situation.  Just  as  Don  Quixote  was  going  to 
throw  himself  among  the  wilds  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  his  faithful  squire,  speaking  from  the  back 
of  Dapple  (the  ass  being  not  yet  lost),  said — ^  Sir, 
retreating  is  not  running  away,  nor  is  staying  wis- 
dom, when  the  danger  over-balances  the  hope,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  secure  themselves  to- 
day for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  all  upon  one 
throw." 

On  the  llth  of  June,  Dupont  began  to  do  what 
he  ought  to  have  dune  on  the  1th,  or  even  earlier 
— he  began  to  retreat  towards  the  lofty  brown 
mountains  which  he  had  so  unwisely  crossed.  Bat 
by  this  time  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  Andalusia  was  close  in  his  rear,  and  armed 
peasants  were  gathering  round  him  like  cloud. 
The  road  he  had  to  follow  was  already  dripping 
with  French  blood;  his  out-posts  and  convoys  bad 
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been  overpowered  and  massacred ;  every  straggler, 
every  messenger  had  been  intercepted  and  assassi- 
nated :  his  very  hospital  had  been  taken,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded,  together  with  the  surgeons  who 
attended  them,  and  the  detachments  that  had  been 
left  to  protect  them,  had  been  killed  to  a  man  by  a 
ferocious  band  of  patriots  from  the  old  Moorish 
towi!  of  Jaen.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June 
Dupont's  army,  disheartened  and  half  famished, 
reached  the  town  of  Andujar,  where  his  hospital 
bad  been  left  Here  he  endeavoured  to  collect 
provisions,  proposing  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
town  until  he  should  be  reinforced  by  the  troops 
Savary  was  sending  to  him.  But  his  enraged 
troops  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  old  Moorish  town 
which  had  vomited  the  assassins  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and,  yielding  to  their  cry  and  possibly  to 
his  own  impulse,  Dupont  sent  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  some  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  a  fero- 
cious naval  officer  (a  sea  captain,  one  Baste,  who, 
not  being  able  to  fight  or  show  his  face  at  sea,  had 
betaken  himself  to  the.  land  service,  as  many  other 
officers  of  the  same  class  did),  to  put  Jaen  and  its 
inhabitants  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Baste  and  his 
people  stonned  the  old  town,  and  committed  every 
possible  atrocity  on  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  men.  After  these  deeds,  which  augmented  the 
ferocity  of  men  who  were  but  too  fierce  before, 
Baste  went  back  to  Andujar,  where  Dupont  conti- 
nued doing  nothing  for  several  days  beyond  making 
rather  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  provisions. 
His  foraging  and  scouring  parties  wounded  and 
tortured  the  country*people  whom  they  could  seize, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  discover  where  they  had 
concealed  their  com  and  their  money ;  and  the 
country- people  brought  these  foraging  parties 
down  with  ambuscaded  muskets  and  rifies,  or 
stabbed  and  butchered  them  with  the  knife  when- 
ever fortune  favoured  them  with  the  opportunity 
of  surprising  the  marauders.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  its  horrible,  its  ghastly  tragedies — without 
a  loss  more  or  less  serious  to  Dupont's  provision- 
collectors  ;  and  the  history  of  one  of  those  days 
would  be  pretty  nearly  the  history  of  the  whole  of 
this  warfare ;  for,  as  it  was  in  Andalusia,  so  was 
it  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  into  which 
the  French  penetrated.  Dupont's  only  hope  now 
lay  with  the  success  of  General  Vedel,  who  was 
traversing  La  Mancha  with  a  division  of  infantry 
and  a  large  convoy  of  provisions.  But  the  countrv 
of  Don  Quixote  was  separated  from  Dupont  s 
head-quarters  at  Andujar  by  those  terrible  Sierra- 
Moreua  mountains ;  and  2000  or  3000  insurgents, 
who  had  marched  from  Granada,  occupied  the 
pass  of  Despenas-Perros,  or  Dog  Rocks,  through 
which  Dupont  had  penetrated  into  Andalusia,  and 
through  which  Yedel  and  his  reinforcements  and 
victuals  must  come,  or  come  not  at  all,  or  too  late 
to  be  of  any  service  to  Dupont.  Captain  Baste 
was  therefore  sent  to  clear  the  formidable  pass; 
but,  before  that  land-fighting  sea-officer  reached 
the  mountains.  General  Yedel  cut  his  way  through 
the  insurgents,  reached  the  town  of  La  Carolina  at 
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the  southern  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Despeiias- 
Perros,  and,  having  left  a  garrison  there,  was  de- 
scending to  Baylen,  a  town  on  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  Guadalquivir,  and  distant  only  a  short 
march  from  Andujar.  But  by  this  time  other 
insurgents  from  Granada  had  come  boldly  up«  and 
taken  possession  of  the  still  smoking  town  of  Jaen, 
and  were  threatening  to  throw  themselves  between 
Baylen  and  la  Carolina.  Yedel,  who  had  made  a 
very  hurried  march  from  Despenas-Perros,  and 
who  appears  to  have  left  his  convoy  of  provisions 
as  well  as  a  garrison  behind  him  at  la  Carolina, 
detached  General  Cassagne  against  the  enterprising 
Granadians.  These  insurgents  were  beaten  with 
some  loss;  but  Cassagne  lost  some  200  or  300 
men  in  doing  it,  and  returned  to  Baylen  without 
any  provisions,  to  obtain  which  had  been  one 
object  of  his  expedition.* 

The  winding  Guadalquivir  flowed  between  the 
French  and  the  main  body  of  Castanos's  army : 
but  the  summer  heats  had  rendered  the  river  ford- 
able  in  many  places,  and,  although  there  were  far 
too  many  fords  for  him  to  watch,  Dupont  and 
Vedel  divided  their  forces  in  order  to  watch  some 
of  the  fords.  On  the  13th  of  July  a  French  bri- 
gade posted  at  a  ferry,  with  an  outpost  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  beaten  and  driven 
in  by  a  detachment  of  Castanos's  regulars.  On  the 
1 5th,  Dupont  was  further  reinforced  by  a  division 
of  infantry  and  some  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  under 
the  command  of  General  Gobert,  who  had  been 
marching  and  counter-marching  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  not  without  considerable  loss  in 
men  and  horses.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther alone  proved  very  fatal  to  the  French  con- 
scripts. Savary,  now  the  real  commandct-in-chief 
and  war-minister  at  Madrid,  showed  that  he  had 
much  less  genius  for  the  art  of  war  than  for  the 
arts  of  military  police  and  espionage:  in  regu- 
lating the  movements  of  the  different  columns  of 
the  French  army  he  committed  numerous  blunders, 
and  it  should  even  appear  that  he  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  written  plan  of  operations 
which  his  master  had  put  into  his  hands.  Count- 
ing Vedel's  corps,  and  the  reinforcements  which 
Gobert  had  brought,  Dupont  must  now  have  had 
from  20,000  to  21,000  men ;  but  above  1000  were 
laid  up  in  the  hospital.  Castaiios  was  now  lining 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  25,000 
regular  foot,  2000  horse,  and  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  and  at  least  25,000  armed  peasants  were 
gathering  all  round  Dupont's  positions,  some  of 
these  insurgents  having  artillery  with  them,  and 
officers  appointed  by  Castanos  to  direct  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th  or  16th  of  July, 
Castanos  himself  crowned  the  heights  of  Argonilla, 
right  in  front  of  Andujar,  while  other  divisions, 
having  forded  the  Guadalquivir,  slided  in  between 
Andujar  and  Baylen,  thus  separating  Dupont  from 
Vedel.  In  a  desperate  conflict  near  one  of  the 
fords  General  Gobert  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  troops  were  driven  back  to  the  town  of  Baylen, 
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Other  Spanish  divisions  came  over  to  the  right 
hank  of  the  Guadalquivir — the  army  of  Dupont 
was  either  interlaced  or  surrounded  hy  Spaniards. 
To  save  himself  from  his  coupe  gorge,  Vedel  made 
a  rush  backward  from  Baylen  to  La  Carolina  and 
the  mountain  pass  of  Despenas-Perros.  Dupont, 
instead  of  following  Vedel  immediately,  remained 
at  Andujar  until  the  night  of  the  18th,  when  he 
began  to  move  towards  the  mountains.  His  move- 
ment v/as  not  observed  by  Castafios.  At  day-break 
Dupont  crossed  a  mountain  torrent  with  rugged 
banks;  and,  leaving  a  few  battalions  on  that  stream 
to  check  Castanos  if  he  should  attempt  to  follow 
him,  he  marched  on  for  about  two  miles,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  Swiss  general 
Reding.  He  had  summoned  Vedel  to  descend 
from  La  Carolina  in  order  to  meet  him  and  assist 
him ;  but  Vedel  did  not  quit  La  Carolina  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle  began 
between  three  and  four,  Dupont  being  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  wait  for  Vedel.  The  French 
were  much  fatigued  by  their  night-march,  and, 
instead  of  attacking  in  full  force,  Dupont  kept  the 
best  of  his  men  to  guard  the  baggage,  which  was 
enormous ;  for,  apparently,  in  every  town  through 
which  he  had  passed,  he  had  plundered  and  pil- 
laged the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  houses 
of  the  richest  of  the  insurgents.  His  baggage  wag- 
gons had  been  mixed  with  his  columns,  and  had 
seriously  impeded  his  march.  If  he  had  aban- 
doned them  now,  and  had  made  a  dash  forward, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  might 
have  cut  his  way  through  Reding's  divisions,  which 
were  principally  composed  of  raw  levies  and 
wholly  undisciplined  peasants* ;  and,  once  having 
cut  his  way  through  and  given  the  hand  to  Vedel, 
they  might  together  have  regained  La  Carolina,  and 
thence  have  escaped  with  at  least  a  part  of  their 
army  through  the  pass  of  Despeiiafe-Perros  :  but 
Dupont  would  preserve  his  baggage  and  ill-gotten 
spoil,  and  therefore  it  was  he  lost  baggage,  spoil,  and 
army,  with  all  such  honour  as  he  had  to  lose.  The 
attack  made  by  the  worst  of  his  forces,  while  the 
best  were  drawn  up  round  his  waggons,  was  loose 
and  spiritless ;  the  facility  with  which  their  first 
assailants  were  beaten  back^gave  courage  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Spaniards,  and  enabled  them  to  repel 
a  series  of  attacks  and  charges,  and  then  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  their  turn ;  at  a  critical  moment 
some  Swiss  battalions  deserted  from  Dupont  and 
went  over  to  their  countryman  Reding,  who  was 
commanding  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  last,  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  and  after  losing  some  2000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  Dupont  held  up  the  white  flag 
and  proposed  an  armistice.  Reding  assented,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  both  parties  began  to  collect 
their  wounded.  Vedel,  on  descending  from  La 
Carolina,  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  battle;  but 
instead  of  pressing  forward  he  halted  at  a  village 

*  A  battalion  of  3000  peasants  In  G«nenil  Reding's  division  fled 
at  the  commenoement  of  the  battle,  and  returned  no  movc^Qiptafn 
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six  or  seven  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  re- 
mained there  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  whole  country  was 
covered  by  fierce  Spanish  bands,  no  correct  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  no  reconnaissances 
could  be  made;  and  Vedel  apprehended  that 
another  strong  Spanish  column  was  approaching 
him.  When  he  resumed  his  march  he  mftved 
with  great  rapidity.  Reding  had  apparently  ne- 
glected the  road  which  led  to  his  rear,  and  many 
of  his  Spaniards  were  taking  their  aieata  in  an 
olive  grove,  when  his  rear  was  briskly  attacked 
by  Vedel,  who  surprised  and  took  two  guns  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  But  presently  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Dupont  brought  Vedel  information  of 
the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  to,  and  an 
order  to  cease  the  attack.  In  the  meantime  Cas- 
tarios,  who  did  not  discover  Dupont's  march  until 
daylight,  had  taken  possession  of  Andujar,  and 
had  sent  the  division  of  La  Pena  in  pursuit  of 
Dupont.  La  Pena  did  not  reach  the  torrent  which 
Dupont  had  crossed  at  day-break  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  there  he  met  M.  Villoutray, 
an  officer  of  Bonaparte's  own  staff,  who,  together 
with  General  Marescot,  an  engineer  oflScer  of  high 
repute,  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  watch 
Dupont  and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  M. 
Villoutray  acquainted  La  Pena  with  the  result  of 
the  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  armistice  which  had  been  concluded ; 
and  then,  passing  through  La  Pena's  posts,  he  went 
to  Andujar  to  request  Castaiios  to  consent  to  the 
terms  which  Reding  had  accepted.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  20th  of  July,  General  Mare- 
scot and  another  general  officer  arrived  at  Caa- 
tanos's  head-quarters  with  full  powers  from  Dupont 
to  conclude  a  convention  or  capitulation.  They 
demanded  permission  for  the  whole  French  army 
to  cross  the  Sierra-Morena  and  retire  peaceably 
upon  Madrid.  But,  just  at  this  moment,  some 
letter  or  letters  of  Savary  were  .intercepted  and 
brought  to  the  Spanish  head- quarters,  and  other 
information  was  obtained  which  went  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  their  victory  at  Rio-Seco,  the 
French  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra-Morena 
were  in  a  very  critical  situation.  It  has  been  said 
that  but  for  this  intercepted  letter  Castanos  would 
have  readily  granted  what  Dupont  demanded ;  but 
this  fact  is  very  questionable,  for  every  day  was 
bringing  some  reinforcements  to  Castanos,  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  as  it  is  called,  had  elevated  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  since  that  affair  numerous  armed 
bands  had  collected  in  the  pass  of  Despenas- 
Perros.  The  only  terms  to  which  Castanos  would 
consent  were,  that  Dupont's  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  regorge  a  part  of  their  spoil,  and 
become  prisoners  of  war  on  condition  of  being  sent 
down  to  the  coast  to  San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and 
there  embarked  for  France;  and  that  Vedel't 
division  should  also  surrender,  but  not  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  be  sent  to  France  hkewise.  Appa- 
rently without  any  hesitation,  and  without  any 
struggle  except  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  with 
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them  a  considerable  part  of  their  plunder,  the 
French  generals  accepted  these  terms,  and  signed 
the  capitulation.     While  Marescot  was  negotiating 
at  Andujar,  Vedel  and  another  general  officer  pro- 
posed to  Dupont  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  Red- 
ing; but  Dupont  refused,  and  ordered  Vedel  to 
give  up  his  prisoners  and  retreat  to  the  town  of 
La  Carolina,  where  he  had  still  a  garrison.     It  is 
said  that  Castanos  threatened  to  put  Dupont  to 
death  if  Vedel  did  not  instantly  return  and  lay 
down  his  arms  conformably  with  the  capitulation; 
but  we  believe  it  will  rather  appear  upon  examina- 
tion that  Vedel  returned,  not  on  account, of  any 
orders  sent  to  him  by  Dupont,  but  because  he  saw 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  at  La 
Carolina,  and  still  less  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  the  mountain  pass  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  Vedel  certainly  retraced  his  steps  to  Baylen, 
and  there,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  he  surrendered 
with  Dupont.     On  two  succeeding  days  the  divi- 
sions of  Dupont   and  Vedel  filed  off  before  the 
Spanish  army,  and  piled  their  arms.     Their  total 
numbers  amounted  to  14,600  men,  of  which  2100 
were   cavalry;  but  several   French  detachments, 
which  Dupont  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sierra-Morena,  were  seized  and  brought  to  Baylen, 
and  these  made  the  number  of  prisoners  amount  to 
between    18,000  >nd   19,000.     From   twenty  to 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  delivered  up.  General 
Castaiios   had  a  high  sense   of  honour,   and  an 
earnest  wish  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion;   but  this  was  altogether  out  of  his  power. 
The  irregular,  turbulent  troops  that  served  under 
him  cared  nothing  for  the  ordinary  military  law 
and  law  of  nations,   and  the  peasantry   and  the 
townspeople,  who  had  been  cruelly  plundered  and 
ill-treated,  determined  to  recover  their  property  and 
gratify  their  revenge.     While  in  possession  of 
Cordova   Dupont's   people   had  carried  off   the 
sacred  vases  and  lamps  from  the  altars,  and  had 
done  other  deeds  which  the  Spaniards  could  never 
forgive ;   in  Baylen,  in  Andujar,  in  every  town 
they  had  occupied  or  traversed,  the  French  soldiery 
had  lefl  hatred  and  vengeance  behind  them,  and 
Jaen,  where  Captain  Baste  had  so  recently  com- 
mitted such  enormities,  was  close  to  the  scene  of 
capitulation  and  to  the  line  of  march  which  the 
French  must  follow  to  get  to  the  sea-coast ;  Du- 
pont had  meanly   asked,  and  Castanos  had  too 
liberally  promised,   that  all  the  general   officers 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  one  carriage  and  one 
waggon,  and  all  the  superior  officers  one  carriage, 
without   search,  the  said  general  officers  having 
agreed  to  restore  the  sacred  vases  stolen  at  Cor- 
dova, and  having  thrown  the  blame  of  that  rob- 
bery on  the  common  men,  who,  they  said,  had 
acted  against  the  orders  of  their  officers ;  but  when 
the  march  to  the  coast  began  some  of  the  Spanish 
people  insisted  on  examining  the  carriages  and 
fourgons^  and  others,  not  satisfied  with  an  exami- 
nation and  an  abstraction  of  all  that  was  thought 
to  be  Spanish  property,  seized  and  carried  off  to 
their  mountains  carriages  and  waggons  with  every- 


thing they  contained.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise :  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia  consisted  of  smugglers  or  contraband- 
istas.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  clung  with 
great  tenacity  to  the  property,  and  hence  followed 
unequal  savage  conflicts,  wounds,  and  death.  In 
vain  Castaiios's  officers  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  popular  fury.  In  the  town  of  Lebrixa  eighty 
French  officers  were  massacred  in  one  day.  All 
along  the  road  the  soldiers  were  exposed  to  insuU 
and  injury.  A  vast  number  perished,  and  when 
the  survivors  reached  the  shores  of  Cadiz  Bay,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  to  San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and 
there  embarked  for  France,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  Spanish  hulks  or  prison-ships.  To  the  com* 
plaints  and  remonstrances  of  Dupont,  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  replied,  that  neither  the  capitu- 
lation signed  by  Castaiios,  nor  the  approbation  of 
the  junta — that  not  even  an  express  order  from 
his  beloved  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  — could 
render  possible  what  was  impossible ;  that  he  had 
no  ships,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  any,  to  carry 
the  French  soldiers  to  France ;  that,  when  General 
Castanos  promised  to  obtain  from  the  English 
passports  for  the  passage  of  Dupont's  army,  he 
only  obliged  himself  to  solicit  earnestly  for  those 
passports  from  the  English,  and  this  he  had  done 
without  effect.  **  And,"  continued  Morla,  "  how 
can  you  expect  the  British  nation  to  permit  your 
army  to  pass  the  sea,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
that  army  will  be  employed  in  waging  war  against 
them  on  some  other  point,  or  perhaps  on  this  same 
point,  in  Spain  ?'*  Nor  did  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Cadiz  forget  to  reply  to  Dupont  s  accusations  of 
bad  faith  and  treachery.  "  Your  excellency," 
said  he,  *'  obliges  me  to  express  some  trulhs 
which  must  be  very  bitter  to  you.  What  right 
have  you  to  exact  the  impossible  execution  of  a 
capitulation  with  an  army  which  has  entered  Spain 
under  the  veil  of  friendship  and  intimate  alliance, 
which  has  imprisoned  our  king  and  his  royal 
family,  sacked  his  palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed 
his  subjects,  destroyed  his  country,  and  torn  from 
him  his  crown  ?  If  your  excellency  does  not  wish 
to  excite  more  and  more  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Spanish  people,  which  I  labour  so  much  to  re- 
press, you  will  cease  making  these  insupportable 
reclamations,  and  endeavour  by  your  conduct  and 
resignation  to  weaken  the  lively  sensation  of  the 
horrors  which  you  recently  committed  at  Cordova. 
What  a  stimulus  for  the  Spanish  populace  to  know 
that  one  of  your  common  soldiers  alone  was  carry- 
ing off  2180  livres ! " 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  first  reached  Se- 
ville, the  junta  and  the  people  were  elated  beyond 
measure ;  and  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the  con- 
vention with  the  beaten  enemy,  who,  it  was  con- 
sidered, ought  to  have  been  made  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  were  received  with  strong  marks  of 
disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, Generals  Castanos  and  Morla  were  welcomed 
to  Seville  with  great  honour  or  ceremony,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  junta  meeting  them  outside  the  gates 
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of  the  city.  Gastanos  owed  this  reception  to  the 
victory  he  had  gained ;  but  Morla,  who  had  not 
been  near  the  field  of  battle,  was  associated  in  the 
triumph  to  prevent  jealousy.  This  last  feeling 
had  great  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  most  of 
the  Spanish  officers ;  and  it  was  in  part  through 
jealousy  that  Morla  not  very  long  afterwards  turned 
traitor  to  the  cause.  From  the  first,  Morla  main- 
tained that  the  convention  with  Dupont  could  not 
be  executed  and  ought  to  be  disregarded.  He  was 
known  to  be  the  author  of  rather  an  able  paper, 
industriously  circulated,  recommending  the  break- 
ing of  the  convention.  Castauoe,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  especially 
pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  which 
he  himself  had  made,  warmly  opposed  any  such 
measure.  The  two  generals  were  for  some  hours 
ckeeted  with  the  junta,  where  the  debates  are 
said  to  have  been  hot  and  passionate,  as  debates 
always  are  when  they  occur  among  Spaniards  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  south.  *'  At  last,'*  says 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  whom  Captain  Whittaker 
and  Major  Cox  oorresponded  from  Seville,  ^'  the 
jttwta^  being  strongly  inclined,  if  not  fully  resolved, 
fmm  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  sanctioned  by 
the  f  opwlar  clamour  which  Morla  had  eontributed 
tO'exeite,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  public  faith 
and>  the  nsftional-  character,  adopted  Morla's  opi- 
nion, and' broke  the  capitulation."*  We  have 
iMnre  a  ^ufiiciently  strong  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Sic  Heiwi  DalrymplQ,  who,  however,  was  not 
immediately  concerfied  in  the  transaction,  and  who 
wrote  his  memoir  years  after  the  iact.  It  has  been 
•aid.t^at  Movla  made  avath  attempt  to  involve 
bot^Sir^  Hew  I>alrymple  and  Admiral  Lord  Col* 
lingwood  in  the  transaction. t  Sir  Hew  was  cer- 
tainly, ndt  involved  in  the  transaction,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  believe  that  that  high*minded  and  most 
hpneurablc  nMm,Collingwood,waa  involved  in  any 
dishonour^  although  he  indisputably  agreed  with 
Morla  that  the  conditions  of  the  convention  were 
kighly  injudicious  and  eould  not  possibly  be  ex- 
ecuted^ and  althongh  he  actually  informed  Morla 
that  hd  could  not  permit  so  great  a  body  of  French 
troopa  to  pasa  on  the  sea  until  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  England  for  that  purpose.  These  in- 
structiona  to  allow  so  considerable  a  French  army 
to  be  conveyed  with  their  arms  and  equipments  to 
Rochefort  were  never  sent  by  our  government.  It 
is  not  very  clearly  defined  in  all  cases  how  far  an 
allied  power  is  bound  to  recognise  and  conform 
to  a  convention,  or  other  treaty,  contracted  with- 
out its  consent  or  knowledge  by  its  ally ;  in  some 
coses  the  recognition  has  been  given,  and  in  others 
it  has  been  withheld ;  advantage  or  convenience 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  which  has  governed 
assent  or  dissent;  but  at  this  moment,  though 
aiding  and  assisting  the  Spanish  people  in  the  war 
against  their  invaders  and  the  commq^i  enemy, 
Qreat  Britain  was  not  bound  to  Spain  by  a  treaty 

*  Memoir  of  proceedings  as  connected  with  the  «fl«in  of  Spain  and 
the  cMBmeocement  or  the  PenhiauUr  War. 
t  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Feniaettk. 


of  alliance  or  by  any  treaty  whatsoever.  There 
was  not  as  yet  in  Spain  any  fixed  governing  power 
with  which  our  government  could  treat.  Every- 
thing, as  yet,  was  unsettled,  changeable,  irregular  ; 
and  in  this  state  of  our  relations  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  our  government,  in  a  case  highly 
disadvantageous  to  ourselves,  would  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  stiff  regularities  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  war  and  nations,  or  consent  to,  and  carry  out, 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  the  folly 
and  timidity  of  Spanish  generals.  And  unless  we 
consented  to  carry  out  these  arrangements — unless 
we  furnished  ships  of  our  own,  or  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  Spanish  ships — ^there  was  not  the  possi- 
bility of  conveying  by  sea  18,000  or  19,000  French 
soldiers  and  officers.  I^ord  CoUingwood's  opinions 
are  clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  in  his  own 
correspondence.  He  calls  the  capitulation  of  Bay- 
len  an  extraordinary  arrangement — so  extraor- 
dinary  that  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of 
a  French  trick,  and  that  more  is  meant  than  yet 
appears.  He  says  the  divisions  of  Dupont  were  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  no  resource  but 
an  unconditional  surrender ;  th^  the  French  gene- 
ral knew  as  well  as  Castaiioe  that  the  Spaniards 
had  not  the  means  of  sending  the  army  back  to 
France  by  sea.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  he 
says:  ^^On  application  to  me  for  assistance  to 
enaUe  them  to  perform  this  service,  I  have  told 
them  that  all  aid  shall  be  siven  in  fitting  out  their 
transport-ships ;  but,  as  the  conveying  so  large  a 
body  of  troops,  with  their  arms,  is  a  measure  which 
may  have  in  the  end  such  important  consequences, 
I  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  on  the  sea  till  I  re- 
ceive instructions  from  his  majesty's  ministeis. 
This  objection  seems  to  give  saHsf action^  as  it  puts 
a  stop  to  Iheir  goivig^  vyUhout  any  breadi  of  treaty 
on  ike  pari  of  the  Spaniards.  I  have,  moreover, 
observed  that,  as  they  have  not  the  means  of  send- 
ing these  people  to  Rochefort,  the  obligation  ceases ; 
far  an  engagement  to  do  that  which  ts  impossible 
dissolves  itself^*  And  in  a  leUer  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple, Collingwood  repeats  that  the  Spaniards 
have  made  "  an  arrangement  which  they  cannot 
perform,  and  which,  if  they  could,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences  to  Spain;" 
and  that,  from  all  the  information  whieh  he  has  on 
the  subject,  he  considers  the  capitulation  of  Baylen 
"  quite  a  trick  "  of  the  French,  who  have  **  ob- 
tained by  art  what  they  never  could  have  won  by 
the  sword."  In  the  same  letter  he  calls  the  con- 
vention a  departure  from  the  principle  on  which  a 
war  like  this  should  be  carried  on.  "  No  treaty," 
says  he, "  should  be  made  with  an  invader  short  of 

his  unconditional  surrender The  French 

probably  knew  then,  what  is  known  to  the  Spaniards 
now— that  there  was  no  retreat  for  them  upon 
Madrid.  Had  Dupont  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render without  terms,  they  could  have  been  con- 
fined in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  Spanish  army 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  service. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  They  have  got  the  French 
army,  who  are  entitled  to  their  arms  when  they 
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embark,  and  the  Spanish  army  must  stay  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  their  embarking  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question :  one  objection  is,  that  they 
have  not  ships  to  put  them  in ;  another,  that  the 
people  will  not  permit  them  to  embark;  and  a 
third,  as  I  have  informed  the  governor  (Morla), 
that  I  cannot  permit  so  great  a  body  of  troops  to 
pass  on  the  sea  until  I  receive  instructions."* 
Morla's  able  and  widely  circulated  paper  against 
the  convention  may  have  contributed  to  the  excite- 
ment of  those  who  could  read  or  hear  it  read ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rage  of  the 
Spanish  mobs  against  the  French  would  have  been 
just  as  great  if  the  paper  had  never  been  written. 
It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  Spanish 
regulars  and  officers  prevented  a  general  massacre 
of  the  prisoners.  On  the  13lh  of  August,  when 
General  Dupont  and  some  of  his  officers  were 
brought  to  Port  Santa  Maria,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  in  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  for 
their  security,  the  mob  attacked  them,  and  took 
from  them  their  baggage,  m  which  were  found 
church  plcUey  scusred  vases^  and  other  valvable 
plunder^  Now,  all  such  plunder  (the  existence  of 
which  the  general  and  his  officers  had  denied)  they 
were  bound  by  the  fifteenth  article  to  restore ;  and, 
therefore,  we  can  feel  neither  much  surprise  nor 
much  regret  at  the  fact  of  the  marauding,  pilfering 
Dupont  getting  his  head  broken  by  some  of  the 
furious  mob  before  he  could  get  on  board  ship. 
Our  veteran  martial  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
War4  has  so  extensive  and  exclusive  a  sympathy 
for  his  profession,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  so 
much  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  military  of 
every  nation,  if  they  be  but  regulars^  that  he 
seems  to  have  little  sympathy  or  feeling  for  any 
other  class;  and,  in  narrating  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  the  Spanish  people,  he  almost  invariably 
overlooks  the  provocation  and  the  cruelty  on  the 
other  side.  He  has  much  to  say  upon  the  shame- 
ful breaking  of  the  capitulation  and  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  French  prisoners  ;  but  he  breathes 
not  a  word  about  Dupont  and  his  officers  breaking 
the  articles,  and  attempting  to  carry  off  the  church 
plate,  which  they  had  vowed  they  had  not  stolen 
themselves,  and  which  they  had  promised  to 
restore.  We  trust  we  loathe  cruelty  as  much  as 
this  gallant  historian  can  loathe  it ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  strange  intellectual  obliquity  to  be 
eternally  looking  at  the  excesses  of  the  infuriated 
invaded  people,  without  ever  glancing  at  the  bar- 
barity of  the  invaders,  and  the  mad  ambition  and 
cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  ruler  that  threw  them 
into  that  terrible  warfare,  with  the  antecedent  de- 
claration that  he  would  persevere  in  it  though  it 
cost  him  200,000  lives !  The  French  would  have 
known  none  of  this  Spanish  ferocity  if  they  had  not 
gone  into  Spain  to  seek  it,  and  provoke  it  by  deeds 
calculated  to  render  even  a  gentle  people  ferocious. 
Our  historian  treats  the  Spanish  people  as  if  they 

*  CorrcspoiHlenca  snd  Memoir  of  Vice*Admlral  Lord  ColUngwood, 
by  O.  L.  Newnham  CoUlngwodd.  En. 
t  Letter  ftom  Locd  CoLUngwood  to  Vifcoont  CMtUreaxhi  iUd. 
;  Napier. 


had  sought  this  quarrel,  as  if  they  were  waging 
war  in  France,  or  in  some  middle  territory  not  their 
own.  The  war  of  a  people  struggling  for  their 
independence,  for  their  native  king,  for  their  altars, 
their  hearths,  for  the  honour  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  for  that  which  supports  life,  and  for  all 
that  in  their  eyes  made  life  desirable,  is  considered 
by  our  military  historian  as  a  mere  scientific  game, 
which  is  to  be  played  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  and  precedents,  where  success  is  to 
be  the  reward  of  military  skill  or  genius,  and 
where  the  defeated  party  ought  neither  to  attempt 
the  renewal  of  the  game,  nor  so  much  as  complain 
of  their  bad  luck.  It  is  well  to  have  such  a  book 
— many  of  the  military  details  are  admirably 
written,  and  could  have  been  written  only  by  a 
good  and  experienced  officer,  and  an  accomplished 
and  nervous  writer;  but  heaven  forefend  that 
Napier's  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  *  should 
be  our  only  one,  or  should  ever  be  taken  as  deci- 
sive authority  on  the  moral  right  and  wrong  of  the 
great  question ! 

We  have  said  that  Collingwood  received  no 
instructions  from  his  government  to  let  the  French 
prisoners  pass  to  Rochefort — to  be  thence  con- 
veyed, armed  and  appointed,  to  some  other  point 
where  they  might  best  annoy  England  or  the  few 
allies  that  were  left  her — to  be  marched  into  Por* 
tugal  or  to  be  sent  back  into  Spain ; — for,  so  incon- 
siderate or  so  ignorant  had  been  the  Spanish 
generals  who  signed  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  that 
the  ordinary  clause  binding  the  capitulating  troops 
not  to  serve  against  them  or  against  their  allies 
for  a  fixed  period,  or  for  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  was 
not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  or  alluded  to  in  any  of 
its  articles.  Towards  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  Lord  Collingwood 
returned  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  he 
left  Rear- Admiral  Purvis  at  Cadiz  with  a  few  ships 
to  protect  the  British  trade,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  prisoners  from  being  sent  away  until  the 
instructions  of  his  majesty's  government  on  that 
head  should  be  received :  and,  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  he  said,  '*I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  allowing  them  to  depart  would  make  this 
province  (Andalusia)  very  unpopular  in  Spain,  and 
that  my  interference  to  stop  them  has  given  uni* 
versal  satisfaction."  *  It  is  thus  very  clear  that 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  was  involved  with 
Morla  in  the  convention  transaction ;  but  what  we 
must  still  continue  to  doubt  is,  whether  he  in  the 
slightest  degree  committed  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  his  country,  or  departed  a  line's  breadth 
from  his  obligations  as  a  belligerent.  If  there  was 
blame,  his  government  certainly  shared  it  with  him, 
for  it  emphatically  approved  and  sanctioned  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  ordered  Hear- Admiral  Purvis 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  Dupont's  and  Vedel's 
army.  After  a  time  Dupont  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  France  with  all  his  general  officers  except 
one,  who  was  said  to  have  urged  Dupont  to  fall 
upon  Reding  while  the  capitulation  was  negotiating, 

*  Conctpondence  and  Memoir. 
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aad  cut  his  way  through  to  the  mountainB.  Bitter 
aod  pitiahle,  no  douht,  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  soldiery,  cooped  up,  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  close  foul  hulks,  and  badly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life— for  the  Spaniards,  who  very 
often  had  not  provisions  to  give  to  their  own  troops, 
were  not  likely  to  be  either  very  liberal  or  very 
punctual  in  the  distribution  of  rations  to  their 
prisoners.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  their 
countrymen  were  besieging  Cadiz,  some  of  these 
French  prisoners  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  liberty :  while  a  gale  of  wind  was  blow- 
ing right  upon  a  lee  shore,  they  cut  the  cables  of 
their  prison  ship,  and  drifted  on  the  rocks  at  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  some  were  drowned,  but  a  few 
hundreds  escaped  and  joined  the  besieging  army, 
with  a  hatred  and  fury  against  the  Spaniards  which 
blood  seemed  not  sufficient  to  allay.  The  rest  of 
the  captives  were  then  transported  to  the  rocky 
barren  island  of  Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic 
group,  lying  about  ten  miles  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  Majorca,  uninhabited,  and  frequented 
only  by  fishermen.*  It  is  said  that  not  very  many 
of  them  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  mighty  holo- 
causts which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Spain. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  and  of  Du- 
pont's  surrender  flew  like  lightning  to  the  Spanish 
capital,  diffusing  a  joy  and  triumph  which  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  the  presence  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  French.  At  first  King  Joseph  and  his 
friends  were  altogether  incredulous,  thinking  it 
impossible  that  French  generals  and  a  French 
army  could  be  beaten  and  enveloped  by  Spanish 
troops  and  peasants;  next,  they  fancied  that, 
though  some  trifling  reverse  might  have  been  sus- 
tained, the  Spaniards  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated their  victory;  and  so  completely  were  the 
means  of  communication  and  correspondence  cut 
off,  that  Joseph  was  obliged  to  send  two  divisions 
into  La  Mancha  to  endeavour  to  open  the  com- 
munication. On  their  march  towards  the  Sierra 
Morena  these  two  divisions  met  the  French  general 
Villoutray,  who,  with  a  Spanish  escort,  a  division 
of  Castaiios's  army,  was  collecting  the  French  de- 
tachments that  had  been  left  in  La  Mancha,  and 
that  were  all  to  be  sent  in  as  prisoners.     Villou- 

•  Cabrera  it  aliout  four  mile*  long  and  three  broad.  During  the 
war  many  mora  Prendi  prUonen,  taken  in  Catalonia  and  other  parts 
or  eastern  Spain,  wero  coiiflavd  thore.  The  place  was  wretched 
enough,  though  in  many  respects  preferable  to  a  walled  prison  or  the 
liulks.  The  prisoners  were  left  to  themselves,  and  had  the  whole 
range  of  the  inland,  from  which  they  oould  not  escape.  An  allowanoe 
of  bread  was  sent  to  them  In  an  armed  vessel  from  Majorca,  but  at 
times,  in  consequence  of  bad  weatlier,  they  were  in  danger  of  \>eiug 
starved.  During  several  years  they  received  no  clothing,  and  conse- 
quently  wvre  almost  naked ;  they  had  but  one  axe  and  one  saw 
WDong  them  all.  The  Spaniards  left  them  one  donkey  for  their  nte. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  Imilding  of  any  sort  on  the  desolate 
isle :  some  lived  in  dry  cisterns  or  in  caves  In  the  rocks,  others  in  rode 
huts  made  of  loose  stones.  They,  however,  made  the  best  uf  the 
mstter :  they  formed  little  gardens ;  they  set  up  schools  in  which 
dancing  and  music  and  fencing  were  not  forgotten,  and  they  even 
established  a  theatre  in  a  laxge  cistern.  But  for  the  occasional  scarcity 
the  constant  absence  of  thi  fairer  sex.  and  their  rather  frequent 
ouarrelsand  duels,  they  might  have  whiled  away  tlw  time  pretty  well. 
But  at  the  worst  their  condition  was  not  wurse  than  that  of  their 
opnntrymea  serving  and  fighting  in  Spain.— i4<ftwii(wM  of  o  Ftench 
Sergeant,  London,  1826,  oi  cited  in  Penny  Qyciopcedia. 


tray's  position  and  occupation  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  calamity:  the  two  divisions 
hastily  retraced  their  steps  to  Madrid ;  Joseph  in- 
stantly called  a  council  of  war,  and  then  and  there 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  Madrid,  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Ebro,  and  to  establish  court  and  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Vitoria,  which  lay  at  a  con- 
venient short  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 


Joseph  Bonapabts. 

Joseph  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  his  new  capital 
when  he  was  thus  compelled  to  fly  from  it.  The 
resolution  was  kept  secret  till  the  evening,  and  the 
intrusive  king,  trembling  for  his  life,  though  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  French  squadrons,  took  his 
departure  by  night.  Several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  had  accepted  office  under  him  remained  be- 
hind at  Madrid,  or  posted  off  for  Seville  to  offer 
their  excuses  and  their  services  to  the  junta;  such  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  and  functionaries  as  followed 
him  (because  they  could  not  stay  behind  without 
the  certainty  of  being  assassinated  by  the  people) 
got  the  names  of  "  Jbsephinos,"  and  "  Infrance- 
sados,''  and  the  stigma  was  quite  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  outlawry — for,  wherever  the  insur- 
gents could  catch  them  afterwards,  they  were 
treated  as  men  who  were  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  law,  and  whose  destruction  by  sword  or  knife 
was  allowable  and  commendable.  The  number  of 
this  French  party — composed  entirely  of  persons 
of  the  upper  classes — was  never  considerable,  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  attachment  was  little  else 
than  a  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  for- 
giveness from  their  exasperated  countrymen.  The 
retreat  from  Madrid  began  on  the  1st  of  August; 
but  General  Grouchy  remained  some  few  days 
longer  in  the  city ;  and  the  strong  corps  d'arm^ 
of  Marshal  Bessieres,  posted  at  Mayorga,  covered 
the  movements  of  Joseph  and  his  court  until  they 
reached  fiurgos,  when  Bessieres  fell  back  himself.^ 
On  the  3rd  of  August  a  dispatch  arrived  at  Seville, 
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addressed  to  General  Castanos  from  Grouchy,  as 
French  commandant  in  Madrid.  The  French 
general  merely  stated  that,  as  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  destined  for  another  service,  he 
could  wish  that  Greneral  Castaiios  would  detach 
part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  capital  in  order  to 
insure  its  tranquillity,  protect  the  French  sick  left 
in  the  hospitals,  and  also  the  French  families 
estahlished  in  Madrid.  Grouchy,  however,  added 
that,  whatever  Castaiios's  determination  in  this  re- 
spect might  be,  he  must  request  him  to  send  im- 
mediately a  Spanish  officer  to  Madrid  to  treat  of 
matters  which  would  probably  be  of  advantage 
to  both  nations.  Castanos  forthwith  dispatched 
Moreno,  his  quartermaster-general,  to  the  capital, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated  by  Grouchy 
and  the  remainder  of  the  French.  Castaiios  did 
not  enter  Madrid  until  the  23rd  of  August.* 

Among  the  many  important  results  of  the 
affair  of  fiaylen  and  the  flight  of  King  Joseph, 
was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  This 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  a 
suburb  on  the  left  bank  connected  with  it  by  a 
stone  bridge,  contained  a  population  estimated  at 
about  60,000.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
flat,  and  on  one  side  marshy.  A  small  river,  a 
confluent  of  the  Ebro,  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
town.  These  walls  of  themselves  were  not  of  much 
consequence,  being  old,  low,  built  of  brick,  and  in 
many  places  ruinous.  They  appear  to  have  been  con 
structed  merely  to  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  octroi 

*  MiOor  Gox'a  GorrMpondeace 


duties  on  the  produce  and  articles  brought  into  the 
town  for  sale.  Very  few  guns  in  a  serviceable 
state  were  mounted  on  these  walls.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  nine  gates  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction :  and  the  line  between  them  was  in  some 
places  preserved  by  a  mud  wall,  and  in  others  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  had  a 
slight  parapet,  but  without  any  platform  even  for 
musketry.  But  the  streets  of  the  town  were  very 
narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  the  houses,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  were  strongly  constructed,  each  story 
being  vaulted  so  as  to  be  almost  fire-prouf.  More* 
over  the  numerous  convents  which  were  scattered 
round  the  town,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  were  as 
strong  as  castles, and  Spanish  garrisons  never  fought 
so  well  as  when  they  were  intermixed  with  and 
headed  by  monks.  The  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza 
were  among  the  first  of  the  Spaniards  that  rose  to 
repel  the  French.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  answer  to 
a  manifesto  of  Murat,  dated  on  the  20tb,  they  flew 
to  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  flocked  into  the  town, 
shouting,  ''  Long  live  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  1" 
The  captain-general  of  Aragon  had  betrayed,  or  was 
suspected  of,  an  iuclinatioB  to  submit  to  the  Fjench, 
and  recognise  King  Joseph.  The  people  seised 
him,  threw  him  into  prison,  killed  some  of  those- 
who  were  about  him,  and  with  one  voice  gave  his 
high  command  to  Don  Jos^  Palafox,  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Csaoki- 
lies  in  the  country.*    As  in  otiier  towns,  a  local 
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junta  was  formed.  On  his  sudden  accession  to  the 
captain-generalship  of  Aragon,  Palafux  found  that 
the  regular  troops  quartered  in  Zaragoza  did  not 
exceed  220  men,  and  that  the  puhlic  treasury  did  not 
contain  more  than  a  sum  about  equal  to  20/.  1 6s.  8d. 
The  contiguous  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
were  occupied  by  the  French ;  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  leading  directly  into  Aragon  were  opened ; 
and  Murat  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  were 
at  Madrid.  But  neither  Palafox  nor  the  junta 
despaired  of  success,  and  in  every  effort  they  were 
nobly  seconded  by  the  people,  and  aided  by  the 
clergy  and  the  monastic  bodies.  The  richer  orders, 
who  felt  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  gave  money ; 
the  mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscan,  Capuchin, 
and  other  friars,  who  sprung  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  animate  the  peasantry,  and  bring  in 
recruits  to  Palafox.  That  chief,  on  the  3ist  of 
May,  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
thanking  Providence  for  having  preserved  in  Ara- 
gon a  good  quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,  and  for  having  inspired  the  people  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain  with  the  unanimous  resolu* 
tion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  means  the  most  base  and  infamous, 
he  formally  declared  war  against  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  held  that  emperor,  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  his  family,  and  all  his  generals  and  officers, 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety  of  King  Fer- 
dinand ViL,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  brothers  and 
his  uncle.  On  the  16th  of  June,  General  Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes,  after  driving  in  Palafox's  out- 
posts, began  to  invest  the  town  with  8000  infantry 
and  900  horse.  These  troops  were  not  new  levies 
or  conscripts,  but  veterans  who  had  fought  in 
Germany  and  in  Poland  (there  were  two  or  three 
fine  Polish  regiments  among  them),  and  the^were 
abundantly  furnished  with  artillery.  Their  ap- 
proach had  been  so  rapid  that  the  people  in  Zara- 
goza were  but  ill  prepared  to  receive  them.  Some 
of  the  French  penetrated  without  difficulty  through 
one  of  the  gates ;  but  the  narrowness  and  crooked- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  the  strength  of  the  build- 
ings, made  them  pause,  and  they  ran  back  more 
hastily  than  they  had  run  in.  The  inhabitanU, 
aided  by  the  peasantry,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  threatened  town,  now  worked  right 
vigorously  in  casting  up  defences,  making  barri- 
cades, cutting  loop-holes  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  making  ramparts  with  sacks  and  bags 
filled  with  sand.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the 
place  was  put  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  as- 
sault. General  Lefebvre  established  strong  posts 
in  front  of  the  several  gates,  and  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. But,  before  these  posu  were  esta- 
blished, Palafox  and  Tio  Jorge  (uncle  or  goodman 
George),  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  had  issued  out 
of  the  town,  and  had  crossed  the  Ebro  with  some 
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infantry,  and  two  or  three  squadrons  of  dragoons. 
Beyond  the  Ebro  Palafox  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  General  Versage,  and  then  with  1000 
or  8000  men,  mostly  volunteers  and  fresh  levies, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
rashly  attempted  to  relieve  Zaragoza  by  a  battle  in 
the  open  country.  His  troops,  unable  to  form  any 
order  of  battle,  were  defeated  with  terrible  loss : 
some  of  them  rallied  under  Versage,  who  marched 
away  in  search  of  fresh  levies,  and  the  remainder 
of  such  as  could  be  collected  again  followed 
Palafox,  who  easily  found  his  way  back  into  Za- 
ragoza, as  Lefebvre  had  confined  his  operations  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  leaving  unguarded  the 
suburb  on  the  left  bank,  which  was  connected  with 
the  city  by  the  bridge.  By  the  same  road  a  Spa- 
nish regiment  from  Estremadura,  some  small  par- 
ties of  artillerymen  with  some  artillery,  and  200  or 
300  militia  men  from  Logrono,  entered  the  city. 
In  the  last  days  of  June  great  loss  and  constema* 
tion  were  occasioned  by  the  accidental  blowing  up 
of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and 
the  French  took  by  assault  Monte  Torrero,  a  hill 
outside  of  the  town,  where  1200  Spaniards  were 
intrenched.  Immediately  after  this  success,  Le* 
febyre  was  joined  by  so  many  reinforcements  under 
General  Verdier,  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  from  12,000  to  13,000  men,  with  a  very  strong 
battering  train.  On  the  2nd  of  July  he  made  an 
assault  on  the  strong  convent  of  San  JoscS :  his 
first  attack  failed  completely,  but  a  second  was 
attended  with  success.  Some  other  buildings  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  town  were  abandoned,  and 
set  fire  to  by  the  Spaniards.  A  bridge  was  con- 
structed 200  yards  above  the  town,  breaching  bat- 
teries were  established  on  both  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  suburb  and  the  cily  were  assailed  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  a  destructive  fire  from  can- 
non, mortars,  and  howitzers.  The  sand-bag  bat- 
tery which  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  up  in  front 
of  one  of  their  gates  was  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  women  laboured  with  the  men  in 
this  perilous  work ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  the 
fair  Augustina,  the  far-famed  maid  of  Zaragoza, 
first  showed  herself  on  the  batteries,  and,  stepping 
over  the  wounded  and  dead,  seized  a  match  and 
fired  a  gun  at  the  French.  Bonaparte,  who  was 
directing  all  his  generals  from  the  distant  walls  of 
Bayonne,  and  who  could  not  conceive  that  so  large 
a  force  was  necessary  fur  reducing  a  town  without 
regular  forti Bastions,  and  almost  without  regular 
troops,  ordered  Lefebvre-Desnouettcs  to  join  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  with  a  part  of  the  forces  collected 
round  Zaragoza.  General  Verdier  was  left  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  with  about  10,000  men.  The 
besieged  were  partially  relieved  by  bodies  of  armed 
peasants,  and  by  some  regiments  of  a  more  regular 
description,  who  collected  in  the  neighbouring 
country  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  Verdier's 
camp,  and  cutting  off  all  his  communications.  This 
forced  Verdier  to  send  out  frequent  detachments. 
These  detachments  scoured  the  country,  captured 
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and  plundered  several  small  towns,  and  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  more  than  one  encounter;  but 
during  their  absence  the  siege  went  on  but  Ian* 
guidly,  and  the  French  soldiers  began  to  droop 
under  their  toils  and  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  But 
on  the  other  side  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  equ^ly 
serious  want  of  ammunition.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  whisper  or  thought  of  surrender;  the 
monks  betook  themselves  to  the  manufacturing  of 
gunpowder,  all  the  sulphur  existing  in  any  shape 
in  the  town  was  put  into  immediate  requisition,  the 
dirt  of  the  streets  and  other  foul  materials  were 
carefully  washed  in  order  to  procure  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal  was  made  by  burning  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
which  in  that  part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  large  size. 
One  desperate  effort  was  made  to  regain  possession 
of  the  important  post  of  Monte  Torrero,  where  the 
French  had  erected  a  battery,  which  kept  up  a 
murderous  plunging  fire  on  the  town;  but  the 
sortie  failed,  and  from  that  time  they  kept  them- 
selves wholly  within  their  walls.  Verdier  made 
several  assaults  on  those  crumbling  walls  and  mi- 
serable gates,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all.  He  was 
reinforced  at  the  end  of  July  by  some  veteran 
French  regiments,  which  raised  the  besieging 
army  to  14,000  or  15,000  men.  On  the  3rd  or 
4th  of  August  the  French  opened  a  tremendous 
battery  on  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Santa 
Engracia :  under  the  fire  the  mud  wall  and  the 
Moorish  rampart  vanished  in  dust,  the  splendid 
convent  of  Santa  Engracia  was  rent  and  enveloped 
in  flames,  a  broad  entrance  was  made,  and  the  storm 
columns  rushed  through  it  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  strong 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  Cozo.  General  Verdier, 
thinking  the  town  more  than  half  taken,  sent  a  note 
to  Palafoz  containing  merely  its  date,  his  name,  and 
the  two  words  **  La  capiiuloUionJ*  The  Spanish 
commander  replied  with  the  like  brevity,  '^  Guerra 
al  cucfuUo  /" — war  to  the  knife !  One  side  of  the 
Cozo  was  now  occupied  by  the  French,  the  other 
by  the  Spaniards,  who,  confident  in  the  strength  of 
their  houses,  were  converting  every  one  of  them  into 
a  garrisoned  fortress.  Other  bands  of  patriots 
came  down  by  the  streets  which  opened  upon  the 
Cozo,  and  planted  their  cannon  immediately  oppo- 
site to,  and  only  at  a  few  yards'  distance  from,  the 
French  artillery.  One  of  the  French  columns,  in 
looking  for  a  road  to  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
£bro  which  led  to  the  suburb,  got  entangled  in  one 
of  the  longest,  narrowest,  and  most  crooked  of  the 
streets*  and  was  there  assailed  so  hotly  from  win- 
dows, doorways,  and  loopholes,  and  by  some  Spa- 
niards who  had  rushed  over  the  bridge  from  the 
suburb,  that  it  got  beaten,  and  fearfully  thinned,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Cozo.  Some  other  portions  of  the 
French  soldiery  began  to  plunder  the  houses  from 
which  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven,  instead  of 
attacking  the  houses  where  the  Spaniards  remained 
fighting.  A  convent  of  which  the  assailants  had  ob- 
tained possession  was  set  on  fire,  and,  while  many  of 
them  perished  in  the  flames,  the  position  of  the  rest 
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of  the  army  was  weakened  by  the  loss  and  conflagra- 
tion  of  that  strong  edifice.  There  were  many  scenes 
of  horror ;  but  the  most  horrible  of  all  was  this : 
**  The  public  hospital  being  set  on  fire,  the  madmen 
confinoi  there  issued  forth  among  the  combatants, 
muttering,  shouting,  singing,  and  moping,  each 
according  to  the  character  of  his  disorder ;  while 
drivelling  idiots  mixed  their  unmeaning  cries  with 
the  shouts  of  contending  soldiers."*  The  Spaniards 
could  not  drive  Verdier  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Cozo ;  but  they  saw  that,  though  one-half  of  the 
town  was  lost,  they  could  very  well  defend  the 
other  half.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August, 
as  the  French  were  preparing  to  renew  their  attack, 
the  brave  Aragonese,  who  had  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  powder  on  the  preceding  day, 
found  that  their  ammunition  was  beginning  to  fail,; 
but  Verdier,  whose  loss  had  been  very  severe,  sus- 
pended his  attack,  as  soon  as  he  had  carried  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Don 
Francisco  Palafox,  brother  of  the  captain-genera], 
found  his  way  into  the  city,  not  only  with  a  convoy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  but  uso  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  2000  or  3000  men,  partly  Spanish 
guards  and  steady  Swiss  veterans.  On  the  6th 
and  7th  of  August  there  was  street- fighting  of  the 
most  murderous  kind ;  the  Spaniards  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  streets  and  the  houses  they  had  lost, 
and  the  French  fighting  hard  and  firing  hard  to 
dispossess  them  of  what  they  retained.  On  the 
8th  Palafox  called  a  council  of  war.  Such  coun- 
cils are  seldom  called  except  when  there  is  a  pre- 
determination to  cease  fighting,  and  ask  for  a 
capitulation.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  council  which  met  in  the  heroic  Zaragoza.  The 
brave  men  composing  it  unanimously  resolved 
that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  the  Arago- 
nese yet  maintained  themselves  should  continue  to 
be  defended — ^that,  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail, 
the  people  should  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro  into  the  suburb,  and,  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  defend  the  suburb  till  they  perished.  The 
people  of  the  town,  who  were  incessantly  re-echoing 
Palafox's  war-cry,**  Guerra  al  cuchillo**  welcomed 
these  resolutions  with  enthusiastic  acclamations — 
and  thus  the  strange  war  went  on,  house  being 
defended  after  house,  room  after  room.  It  was 
now  a  war  where  stratagetical  skill  and  military 
discipline  were  of  no  use:  on  those  house-tops,  at 
those  gateways,  doorways,  windows,  and  loopholes, 
the  townspeople  and  the  rude  peasantry  from  the 
hills  were  worth  as  much  as  the  highest  disciplined 
troops  in  the  world,  and  not  a  friar  or  burgher  among 
them  but  was  as  good  as  Verdier,  that  approved 
commander.  During  the  whole  siege  no  man  more 
distinguished  himself  than  Father  Santiago  Sass, 
the  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes.t    The  loss  of  the 

•  Napier. 

t  Of  UiUbold  and  iad«lifttig«bl«  eharehnaa  Soattiay  »yi:  *<He 
-wtLA  always  to  be  teen  in  the  streets,  sometimes  flahting  with  the  most 
deterraiued  bravery  against  the  enemies,  not  of  hU  conntry  alone  but 
of  freedom*  and  of  aU  virtuous  principles,  whetever  Uimr  were  to  he 
found ;  at  other  times  administering  the  sacrament  to  Uie  dying,  and 
conflrming,  with  the  authority  of  (kith,  that  hope  which  gives  to  deaUi. 
nnder  such  cireumstanoes,  the  Joy,  the  exultatloa.  the  triumph,  and 
the  spirit  ofDUtftyrdom.    Palafox  lepofed  til*  utmoat  oonadeiMe  in 
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French  was  dreadful»  and  tbej  were  dusheartened 
by  a  succession  of  bad  news — the  surrender  of 
Dupont,  the  failure  of  Moncey  before  Valencia,  and 
the  report  that  the  junta  of  that  province  had  sent 
6000  men  into  Aragon,  to  join  the  levies  there, 
and  co-operate  for  the  relief  of  the  Zaragoatans. 
After  maintaining  this  murderous  contest  for  eleven 
days  and  nights — fighting  more  by  n^ht  than  by 
day — ^they  ceased  attacking,  abandoned  many  of 
the  houses  and  churches  diey  had  stormed  and 
taken,  and  concentrated  In  a  corner.  They  had 
possessed  one  half  of  the  city,  but  the  space  they 
now  occupied  was  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part. 
The  streets  which  they  abandoned  were  literally 
strewed  with  dead — French  and  Spaniards  in  many 
places  lying  intermixed  or  heaped  one  upon  the 
other.  The  bodies  festered  and  putrified  under 
the  heat  of  the  August  sun,  and  while  the  combat 
was  raging  one  of  Uie  greatest  of  Palafox's  difficul- 
ties was  the  removing  of  these  sad  remains  of 
mortality,  from  which  the  Spaniards  apprehended 
a  pestilence.  The  method  adopted  was  to  tie  ropes 
to  the  French  prisoners,  and  push  them  forward 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  and  to  make  them,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  French  artillery  and  musquetry, 
remove  the  bodies,  and  bring  them  away  £ot  inter- 
ment. At  sight  of  their  countrymen  the  French 
combatants  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  or  square 
generally  suspended  their  fire;  but  no  Spaniard 
could  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  even  for 
this  sad  office,  without  the  certainty  of  being  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Although  thev  could  not  avoid 
feeling  that  the  struggle  was  utterly  hopeless,  and 
the  prolonging  of  it  a  wanton  waste  of  life,  the 
French,  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  from 
the  angle  of  the  town  they  yet  occupied,  kept  up  a 
fierce  and  destructive  fire,  and  blew  up  the  splendid 
church  of  Santa  Engracia,  within  whose  vaults 
were  piled  the  bones  of  Spanish  saints,  martyrs, 
and  patriots— -Christian  heroes  who  had  perished 
in  the  ancient  wars  with  the  Moors.  The 
Spaniards  thought  that  the  terrible  esLplosion  and 
cannonade  of  the  night  would  be  Allowed  by  ano- 
ther assault  in  the  morning ;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing came  they  saw,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
French  had  evacuated  the  town,  and  were  in  full 
retreat  over  the  plain,  by  the  road  which  leads  to 
Pamplona.*     Verdier  had  received  orders  from 

this  brave  prieik,  and  seleoted  him  whenever  anything  peculiarly  dif- 
flealt  or  bazardoiia  was  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  forty  choaen  men, 
lie  meeeMled  in  introdiacing  a  eupply  of  powder  into  the  town,  so 
esMntially  neoeasary  for  its  defence.  — History/  qfthe  Peninsular  JFar. 

•  NarratlTe  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragosea,  by  Charles  Richard  Vaughan. 
If  .B..  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr.  BadcUffe's  travel- 
Unff  Fellowa  from  that  University. 

Mr.  Vangfaaa  viaited  Zaragosa  a  very  abort  time  after  ifaa  liege,  and 
remained  there  for  several  weeks,  living  with  Palafox,  and  taking 
«eat  pains  to  inquire  into  every  particular.  His  warm  sympathy  for 
ttie  cnose,  hk  admiratton  of  "     * 


.  the  bravery  and  resoluteness  of  the 

Spaniards,  may  have  led  him  into  some  trifling  military  Inaocunicies ; 
but  better  these  inaccuracies  than  a  cold  rigid  military  accuracy  which 
•zclades  all  svmpaihy  for  tlie  poor  Zaragosans,  and  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  unskilralneas  of  the  patriot  loaders,  and  the  superior  genius  of 
their  cruel  invadera  and  oppressori !  One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
Colonel  Nanier  appeara  to  be  iu  hold  ap  to  contempt  Halafoz,  Tio 
Jorge,  and  the  other  plebeian  leadora  who  acted  with  the  high-bom 
captain-general.  He  admj^,  indeed,  that  both  Lefebvre-Deanouettea 
aad  Verdier  committed  mistakea;  but  then,  as  ifgrieviog  to  cast  any 
censure  on  Frenbh  generals  who  bad  risen  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  had  been  iqjrularly  (rained  and  long  exercised  in  the  art  of  war. 


Joseph  Bonaparte  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to 
Logrono,  but  without  any  such  order  the  French 
general  must  have  retreated ;  his  army  was  fear- 
fully thiuned  and  demoraUzed  (in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  French  now  understood  the  worid)  ;  the 
Valencians  and  Aragonese  were  approaching  i  the 
spirit  of  the  surviving  population  of  the  town  was 
unbroken ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  if  he  had  staved, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded  and  £orced  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  as  Dupont  had  done.  As  soon  as 
the  dead  were  removed,  and  the  ruins  sufficiently 
cleared,  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  with  all  the 
usual  solemnities  in  the  plaza  or  square  of  Zara- 
goza.  Loyalty  had  not  often  had  so  sad  a  temple, 
so  dismal  an  altar :  all  around  was  shattered  by 
artiUerv,  or  blackened  by  gunpowder,  or  stained 
with  blood ;  and  of  the  denizens  of  the  town  who 
would  have  swelled  the  shouts  of  '^  Viva  Ftr- 
nando^^*  one-third  at  least  were  in  their  bloody 
graves,  or  were  lying  maimed  and  mutilated,  or 
shrieking  under,  the  anguish  of  their  wounds.  On 
the  25th  of  August  solemn  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  the  churches  for  the  Spaniards  who  had 
fallen,  and  their  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit.  Such  was  the  first  siege  oi  Zara- 
gossa,  and  shame  attend  the  endeavours  of  all  those 
who  would  obscure  its  glory,  and  call  in  question 
the  high  moral  e&ct  it  produced  on  the  Spanish 
mind,  and  throughout  Europe!* 

About  the  same  time  that  Lefebvre-Desnouettes 
had  been  first  sent  against  Zaragoza,  Duheame, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Catalonia, 
was  directed  to  reduce  Gerona.  TliC  people  of 
Gerona  and  the  Catalans  generally  were  as  brave 
and  as  steady,  and  ibught  as  well  behind  walls,  aa 
the  Zaragozans  and  Aragonese.  They  had,  too^ 
this  advantage — Gerona  had  regular  fortifications^ 
and  was  exceedingly  strong  by  nature  as  well  aa 
by  art.  In  an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm 
Duhesme  failed,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
men.  Anoth^  attempt  made  on  the  same  day  was 
not  more  successful,  although  the  Neapolitan 
colonel  Ambrosio,  and  a  French  engineer,  gained 
for  a  moment  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  On  the 
day  after  these  reverses  the  French  general  tried 
to  negotiate,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud  what  he  could 

he  says  that  Lefebvre  and  Verdier,  aud  especially  the  latter,  displayed 
both  vigomrand  uUeut. 

*  From  our  preoedins  note  it  wiU  be  understood  tiuift  ve  mean  to 
include  in  tliis  censure  the  always  able  and  sometimes  eloquent  mili- 
tary historian  of  the  war  In  the  Peninsula.  Colonel  Na|der  malntaioe 
that  Zaxagoia  owed  hex  safety  to  accident,  and  that  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  was  more  the  result  of  diance  than  of 
any  peenllar  virtue  or  valour.  Yet  the  only  accident  we  can  diwovcr 
was  that  of  the  French  noting  entan^letl  in  the  long  crooked  street, 
while  in  search  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro ;  and  we  can  see  nolhin}^ 
Uke  cAoaes  in  the  mode  in  which  the  Zangonna  flew  to  anna  and 
biaved  their  invaders,  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  power  and 
ability,  or  In  the  way  in  which  they  protmcted  their  delinaoe,  ivjeeled 
flie  oner  to  capitulate,  and  fought  for  eleven  days  and  nights  when  the 
French  wtw  in  possession  of  one-half  of  the  citv.  Few  historical  fads 
ara  better  authenticated  than  the  beroasa  of  l^  naid  of  Zangoia  ; 
Uie  mingled  piety,  charity,  and  heroism  of  the  Gountesa  Burita.  a  youne 
and  beautiful  woman,  who,  with  other  women  of  all  ranks,  attended 
tlie  wounded,  and  carried  water,  wine,  and  provi^ons  to  those  wltt» 
defended  the  gates,  not  flinching  from  the  duty  even  in  the  midst  of 
ri&ot  and  ^ells ;  and  the  bravery  of  women  and  boya  daring  th«  whole 
siege.  When  the  dead  were  gatlwred  together  and  eonnted,  a  luge 
proportion  of  them  were  found  to  be  females  and  boys :  yet  Colonel 
Napier  sneers  at  what  he  calls  the  eurrent  romaotle  ta&ea  of  i 
heroism,  and  begt  to  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  their  txnth. 
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not  gain  by  force ;  but  there  was  no  traitor  to  his 
country  in  Gerona,  and  Duhesme  was  obliged  to 
retreat  by  forced  marches  upon  Barcelona.  This 
retreat  was  little  else  than  a  running-fight,  for  the 
Catalans  gathered  on  their  hill-sides  and  in  their 
mountain  passes.  Duhesme  saragely  burned  the 
towns  and  Tillages  through  which  he  passed,  but 
this  only  added  to  the  fury  of  men  who  had  already 
determined  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  French.  The 
insurrection  sptead  through  the  whole  province ; 
and  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  sent  in  some 
succour  to  the  patriots,  and,  by  concluding  a  tteaty 
with  the  captain-general  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  his 
lordship  rendered  the  Spanish  ships  and  troops  in 
Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivi<^  disposable  for  the 
service  of  the  Catalans.  Forthwith  1300  men 
were  conveyed  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  €(erona ; 
and  4000  other  Spaniards  and  a  good  train  of 
artillery  were  landed  at  Tarragona.  But  the 
French  army  of  Catalonia  being  strongly  rein- 
forced  by  the  movable  columns  of  General  Reille, 
who  had  been  watching  the  passes  of  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  Duhesme  turned  back  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  Gerona,  first  detaching  Reille  with  two  or 
three  Italian  regiments  to  invest  Rosas.  Reille 
was  very  unfortunate ;  the  whole  country  rose  in 
his  rear.  Captain  Otway  of  the  *  Montague '  landed 
with  some  English  marines,  and  thus  this  French 
general  was  compelled  to  retire  from  before  Rosas 
with  a  loss  of  200  men.  Nor  was  Duhesme  more 
successful  in  his  siege  of  Gerona  than  he  had  been 
in  his  attempt  to  storm  that  place :  before  he  could 
reach  it  he  lost  many  of  his  carriages ;  when  he  in- 
Tested  the  place  he  found  it  well  garrisoned,  and, 
turn  his  eyes  where  he  would,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  armed  bands  of  peasantry  and  British  ships  of 
war,  which  ran  along  the  coast  cutting  off  all  sup- 
plies by  sea,  and  occasionally  firing  upon  his 
advancing  columns  or  into  his  works.  In  vain 
Reille  came  to  his  assistance,  in  yain  he  employed 
12,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  25  battering 
cannon;  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
walls  of  Gerona,  or  on  the  stem  hearts/  of  its  in- 
habitants; his  communications  were  all  cut  off, 
his  convoys  were  seized,  his  very  lines  were 
broken,  and  after  losing  many  men  he  broke  up 
the  siege  and  fled  for  Barcelona,  leaving  both 
artillery  and  stores  behind  him.  He  could  not 
retreat  by  the  coasts  on  account  of  the  English 
frigates  that  would  have  raked  his  columns,  and 
he  could  not  get  through  the  mountains  without 
.  another  murderous  running- fight  with  the  peasants. 
Choosing,  however,  the  latter  course' as  the  safer  of 
the  two,  he  fled  over  the  high  lands  which  back 
the  coast,  destroying  his  ammunition,  and  throw- 
ing what  remained  of  his  artillery  over  the  rocks. 
And  before  Duhesme  could  get  back  to  Barcelona, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
Spain,  the  real  basis  of  his  operations,  that  port 
was  blockaded  by  two  British  frigates  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  landed  his 
marines,  drove  the  French  from  some  of  their 
positions,  and  blew  up  their  works  at  Mongat.    In 


several  encounters  weak  French  detachments  were 
beaten  by  the  armed  peasantry  and  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and,  when  the  ferocious  Duhesme 
reached  Barcelona,  he  came  flying  before  the 
Spanish  general  Caldagues,  vnth  an  army  dis- 
organised and  deprired  of  almost  everything  that 
rendered  it  formidable. 

Almost  equally  unsuccessful  and  fatal  were  the 
operations  of  Marshal  Moncey  in  Valencia.  As 
the  marshal  advanced  into  the  province  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  found  that  all  the  villages  were 
deserted,  and  that,  **  either  from  fear  or  hatred, 
every  living  person  fled  before  his  footsteps."  • 
As  he  advanced  still  farther,  he  saw  the  rocks 
covered  with  armed  peasantry,  some  Spanish 
regulars  and  some  Swiss  troops,  and,  although  he 
dislodged  them  and  took  some  of  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  he  found  other  foes 
hanging  on  his  flanks  and  on  his  rear  on  the 
morrow.  At  last,  on  the  21th  of  June,  he  arrived 
before  the  strong  and  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of 
Valencia.  On  the  28th  and  29th  he  fired  upon 
the  town  with  his  field-pieces,  having  no  battering 
train  with  him.  The  Spaniards  replied  with 
heavy  guns  which  overpowered  his  fire.  Many  of 
his  people  were  wounded,  and  among  them  his 
general  of  engineers.  He  had  expected  to  find  a 
party  in  the  town  favourable  to  the  French,  but 
the  Valencians  had  massacred  all  the  French 
residents,  and  could  expect  only  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion if  he  should  gain  an  entrance  into  their  city. 
There  was  not  a  man  that  would  communicate 
with  him,  all  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  their  courage  was  kept  up  by  the  visible 
effect  of  their  own  fire,  by  the  trifling  effect 
produced  by  Moncey's  field-pieces,  and  by  the 
exhortations  and  example  of  a  friar  who  ran 
through  the  streets  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
Marshal  Moncey  relinquished  the  attack  and  began 
a  hasty  retreat.  He  had  been  promised  assistance 
from  the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  but  Duhesme 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  him  any  aid.  The 
Spanish  general  Serbelloni,  imprudently  risking  a 
battle  in  the  open  field  with  badly  disciplined 
troops,  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  but  a  detach- 
ment which  Moncey  had  left  in  the  Cuen^a  was 
surprised,  beaten,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  General 
Fr^re,  who  had  been  sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce 
Moncey,  mistook  his  road,  was  embarrassed  by 
orders  issued  from  head-quarters  without  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  or  of 
the  place  where  he  was  to  seek  the  marshal,  and, 
after  making  many  useless  marches  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  he  joined  Moncey  with  sickly,  wearied, 
worn-out,  disheartened  troops.  Savary  sent  his 
colleague  in  kidnapping,  Caulaincourt,  to  quell  the 
insurrection  in  the  Cueni^a.  On  the  3rd  of  July 
an  attocious  butchery  was  committed,  the  tovm  of 
Cuen^a  was  pillaged,  and  Caulaincourt  wrote  to  his 
superior,  Savitry,  that  he  had  performed  his  mls- 

•  Napier. 
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Bion,  and  quenclied  the  flames  of  insurrection.  But 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed — the  Uood  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  aged  priests,  of  monks 
and  friars-— instead  of  quenching  these  flames, 
made  them  rage  the  higher.  Insurgent  bands 
gathered  all  round  Marshal  Moncey  and  Fr^re, 
cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and  killing  erery 
Frenchman  they  could  surprise.  Moncey,  how* 
ever,  after  reorganising  his  forces  and  preparing 
artillery,  was  thinking,  or  was  said  to  be  thinking, 
of  returning  to  Valencia  to  make  a  second  attempt 
on  that  strong  and  well-defended  city,  when  he 
receiTed  from  Savary  a  positive  order  to  hasten 
back  to  Madrid  and  protect  his  gracious  majesty 
King  Joseph.  These  details  will  be  sufficient  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  so  long  as  they 
were  left  to  act  in  the  field  by  themselves.  Not* 
withstanding  the  affaiv  of  Baylen,  which  raised 
their  self-co^ifidence  to  a  giddy  and  dangerous 
elevsitioii,  and  some  other  encounters  in  which, 
mainly  through  the  advantages  of  ground  and  other 
locdl  ouTQumstanoes,  tfacjf  had  a  decided  advantage, 
it  was  on. the  whole  very.olsarljF  ddmonstmted  that 
there-,  was  very>  littie' military  gemils  amiHig  the 
Spanish  oopinsanders,  that  a  Spanish  aizny  could 
nati>yet;ooBtBnd;in  Ihe  <^en  field  with  vieteran 
KnnlCh  tooopa,T  and  that  all  the  Spaniards  ibught 
bast  ■> when  <!C9vaired:  by  walls  and*  strong  stone 
hfliUesi  «jBat«  )iy *  this-  time  ^Brstish  bayonets  w^e 
glittering.. oni.itfasndioEiefl  of  the  Pemmala^  aad 
Gtneial^.SiiiiiArlihiir  Welle^y  was  pneparing  to 
enter /lapels.  aicaEseri  far  greater  and  more  g]oia<Hi» 
thaniiilslncliaiT/o^e<had  heen^ 
'Ab  isooii  as.the  first  popular  inauncotioD  at. 
Msdffidiiva^.knQwn  at  thefirontier.townof  fittda^ozy 
anianonymonB.  piroclbniation  fiffom  ^t  city,  was 
cifCttlatedionitihe  Pertuguese  border;  andKhettr 
tenant  of  the  King  of  Spain^a  Walfoon  guards  was 
sent:  on  to  Lisbon  .to'  consuk  aeosetiiy  v;wkh  .the. 
Spanish,  ganeaal  €Bra&  upon  the  means  of  with« 
drawu\gthfi  Spmisk' troops  whiah/hsd  msrohedint» 
PpctUgaJ  '1(ri|h  Jonot.  CanK&,  an  Italian  by  births 
w«idd  not  declare  l^Biaelf  at.  diat  time,  but  he 
concealed  fflom  )Jun4»t  the  obj6ct>e£ths  lieuteaant^s 
seonetmissian,;,  and  .many  of  the  men  undo:  his 
camm^  began  to  ^sert.  At.  first  these  Spa* 
niaxdsi  Jwho.hadi  a)in»  iato  Porti^al  to  help  the 
Fcench  U>  aubjugate  the  country,  fled  in  amall 
parties ;  but  these  parties  gradually  became  larger, 
and.at  last  a  whole  regiment  nMirched  off  for  Spaui 
in  a  body  ia  defiance,  of  tits  colonel.  Junot  sent 
a  detachment  of  600  French  to  intercept  thb 
Spanish  regiment;  the  late  allies  met  ss. mortal 
enemies,  the  Spaniards,  with  their  homes  in  their 
eye  and  heart)  proved  victorious,  and  the  French 
detachment  lost  nearly  half  of  its  original  number 
in  killed  and  woundecL  The  Spaniaids  were  as* 
sisted  by  the  Portuguese  peasantry.  Sundry  in- 
genious attempts  were  made  by  the  French  to 
revive  the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  had  so 
long  raged  between  the  two  neighbouring  nations, 
but  they  were  attended  with  no  success.    Their 


ingenuity  was  defeated  by  their  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence, which  were  sufficient  to  make  the  Portuguese 
forswear  for  the  present  all  enmities  except  against 
the  French.      Junot  plundered  remorselessly  at 
Lisbon,  and  Kellermann  and  his  other  generals 
closely  followed  his  example  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.    At  the  same  time  the  common  soldiery 
carried  on  a  trade  of  their  own,  and  insulted  the 
priests  and  outraged  the  women.    The  great  city 
of  Oporto  was  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  generid 
Bellesta,  who  had  occupied  it  by  virtue  of  that 
infamous  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was 
to  give  to  Spain  a  portion  of  the  subdued  and  par- 
titioned kingdcMtn  of  Portugal.     Junot  had  ;^ced 
a  French  general  over  the  head  of  Bellesta,  to 
guide  him  and  watch  him  ;  but  General  Quesnel 
had  only  70  dragoons,  and  a  few  other  Frenchmen 
with  him,  and,  when  news  arrived  of  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  Bellesta  obeyed 
the  voiee  of  his  country,  put  the  French  and  their 
geDeral  under  arrest,  and  convoked  the  military, 
judicial,  and  esyil  authorities  of  Oporto.    To  the 
Portuguese  fiuustionavies  the  Spanish  general  ex- 
pveosed  ji  hope,  that  Junot  would  be  seized  in 
Lisbon  Us  Queancl.had  been  in  Oporto,  and  that 
the  PertngueBe  would  everywhere  rise  agamst  the 
French. aa  the  Spaniards  were  doing.    The  more 
timid  said  that  they  had  no  means  of  vesistmg  so 
tenriblean  enemy  aa  the  French ;  and  that  it  would 
be  :  better  to  wait  till  they  ooulld  learn  what  had 
happened  at  Lisbon*    But  higher  fodings  pre- 
vailed ;  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  house  of  Braganza  at  once,  and  a 
Portuguese  officer  ^ent  atradght  from  the  place  of 
meeting  to  the  ibrtress  of  S.  Joam  da  Foz,  at  the 
naouth  of  the  Douro,  and  ixnind  the  garrison  by  a 
formal  deed  and  solemn  oath  to  act  for  their  lawful 
prinoe  agau(iBt  the  Frcndi^    Without  delay,  Bel- 
ItKiA'  and  his  Spanish  troops  marched  away  for 
GomiSa,  taking  with  them  General  Quesnel  and 
theic  other  French  prisoners.     But,  almost  as  soon 
as, the  Spaniards  had  evacuated  the  city,  the  Por* 
tuguese  governor  declared  for  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  the  French,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  patriotic  insurrection.     On  learning  these  hur- 
ried occurrences  at  Oporto,  Junot,  by  stratagem, 
succeeded  in  disarming  and  seizing  about  1200 
Spanish  troops  that  were  quartered  in  the  capita], 
and  about  3000  more  that  were  quartered   in 
Mafra  and  other  places.     In  all  about  4500  Spa- 
niards were  made  prisoners  in  ships  and  bulks 
upon  the  Tagus.     Bonaparte's  lieutenant  then  ad* 
dressed  proclamations  to  the  Portuguese  people, 
and  to  the  Portuguese  army.    In  the  vain  hope  of 
attaching  that  army,  he  promised  regular  and  in- 
creased pay,  promotion,  glory,  every  advantage  and 
every  hope  that  was  possessed  by  the  Invincibles 
of  the  Grand  Army,  the  favourites  of  Fortune,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     But  by  this  time  the 
French  had  everywhere  rendered  themselves  odious 
and  suspected.     During  a  religious  procession  the 
cry  was  got  up,  by  combination  or  by  accident,  that 
the  English  fleet  was  crossing  the  bar,  and  ascending 
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the  Tagus  to  bombard  Lisbon :  the  French  troops 
formed  as  if  expecting  some  massacre  like  that  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  Portuguese  fled  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  be  immediately  massacred  by  the  French. 
Edicts  were  issued  commanding  all  persons  to 
deliver  up  their  fire-arms,  swords,  and  other 
weapons,  prohibiting  the  kindling  of  bonfires  and 
any  use  of  gunpowder,  making  parents  answer- 
able for  their  children,  schoolmasters  for  their  boys, 
masters  for  their  senrants,  &a ;  and  every  possible 
exertion  was  made  to  place  Lisbon  and  its  castles 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  put  down  insurrection 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  All  this  served  only 
to  hasten  the  universal  rising.  As  in  Spain,  the 
priests  and  monks  put  themselves  in  the  front  of 
the  insurrection.  At  Braga  the  archbishop  un- 
veiled the  royal  arms  of  Braganza,  and  recited  the 
prohibited  prayer  for  the  prince-regent  and  fugitive 
royal  family.  The  fli^,  the  arms,  the  symbols  of 
the  displaced  dynasty  were  displayed  in  one  town 
after  another,  and  the  tricolor  of  the  intruders 
was  cast  to  the  earth,  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
city  of  Braganza  an  abbot  read  aloud  the  news  of 
the  first  insurrection  at  Oporto,  and  the  governor 
of  the  province  declared  openly  against  the  French. 
Here,  as  in  other  towns,  there  were  some  timid, 
calculating  men,  who  wished  to  remain  quiet,  and 
who  doubted  whether  the  Portuguese  could  ever 
resist  the  French  army  of  Junot,  and  the  mighty 
masses  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  send 
to  back  them.  The  old  governor  took  a  partv  of 
this  class  of  politicians,  who  had  waited  upon  nim 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  stir,  to  a  window, 
and  showed  them  the  streets  swarming  with  people, 
who  were  all  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  shouting, 
'*  The  royal  House  of  Braganza  for  ever !  down  wiUi 
the  French  !'*  "  There,"  said  he,  "  you  hear  what 
is  the  meaning ;  and  you  may  attempt  to  quiet 
that  multitude  if  you  dare!"  The  old  governor 
illuminated  his  house,  which  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  illumination :  he  collected  all  the  arms  that 
were  in  the  city,  he  sent  to  Chaves  for  more ;  he 
called  upon  all  reduced  Portuguese  officers  to  come 
forward ;  and  he  issued  orders  to  all  the  chief  au- 
thorities under  him  in  the  province  to  proclaim 
their  lawful  prince,  and  enrol  the  peasantry.  A 
grand  mass  was  celebrated  next  day  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  all  who  were  present  mounted  the  national 
cockade,  the  clergy  wearing  it  upon  the  breast.* 
This  national  joy  was  damped  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  Lisbon  and  from  Oporto ;  but  in  a 
very  few  days  Oporto  became  the  scene  of  another 
insurrection,  which  was  not  destined  to  be  put  down 
by  the  caution  or  timidity  of  any  Portuguese  go- 
vernor. News  was  spread  there  by  some  of  the 
patriots  that  a  Spanish  army  was  in  full  march  for 
Portugal,  that  the  French  were  flying  from  Spain, 
that  an  English  fleet  was  coming  with  arms  and 
money.  The  people  of  the  town  rose  to  a  man, 
the  Portuguese  soldiery  joined  them;  the  flag  of 
Braganza  was  again  displayed,  the  arsenal  was 


thrown  open,  arms  and  cartridges  were  distributed 
to  all  who  applied  for  them ;  the  monks  rang  their 
bells,  the  soldiers  swore  on  their  swords  to  fight 
and  die  for  their  country,  their  religion,  and  their 
king ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  came  forth  from 
his  palace,  kissed  the  national  banner,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  led  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude  to  the  cathedral,  there  to  implore 
the  divine  assistance  in  their  meritorious  under- 
taking. I  n  imitation  of  the  Spaniards,  a  provisional 
junta  of  supreme  government  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  bishop  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  with 
the  tide  of  president-governor.  The  bishop,  by 
name  Antonio  de  S.  JomS  e  Castro,  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  French  go- 
vernment was  abolished  and  exterminated,  and  the 
royal  authority  restored,  to  be  exercised  plena- 
rily  and  independently  by  the  provisional  junta 
of  Oporto,  till  the  government  instituted  by  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent  should  be  re- 
establisheid.  The  junta  gave  orders  to  proclaim 
the  prince  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
where to  uncover  and  display  as  heretofore  the 
royal  arms  of  Braganza;  and  they  called  upon 
ail  constituted  authorities  to  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons of  patriotism,  and  obey  the  provisional 
government.  One  messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  the  patriotic  old  governor  of  Bra- 
ganza, and  another  of  a  higher  rank  was  sent  off  to 
a  British  brig-of-war  which  was  hovering  off  the 
coast,  in  order  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
England,  and  to  solicit  protection  and  succour. 
Voluntary  contributions  were  liberally  made  by  the 
citizens  of  OportOy  and  the  poor  pay  of  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers  was  immediately  raited.  There  was 
much  suspicion  and  some  rioting;  but,  although 
the  number  of  traitors  or  of  French  partizans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greater  in  Portugal  than  it  was 
in  Spain,  there  was  much  less  assassination.  Two 
deputies  were  soon  sent  to  England,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  the  junta  of  Qalicia,  the 
nearest  of  the  provisioual  governments  in  Spain ; 
Galicia  engaging  to  assist  in  liberating  Portugal, 
and  Portugal  engaging  to  co-operate,  after  her  own 
deliverance,  in  expelling  the  French  from  every 
part  of  Spain.  As  in  the  latter  country,  manv 
juntas  began  to  raise  their  heads;  but  they  had 
much  less  anxiety  for  a  separate  dominion :  several 
of  them  readily  submittea  to  the  superiority  that 
was  claimed  by  Oporto,  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  and  his  junta  was  soon  acknowledged 
throughout  the  north  of  Portugal.  The  whole  of 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  of  the  province  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minho,  declared  at  once  against  the 
French.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread  south- 
ward into  Beira  and  Algarve.  The  people  and  the 
students  of  Coimbra  enthusiastically  joined  the 
national  cause,  submitting  to  the  junta  of  Oporto 
as  the  legitimate  government:  the  people  of 
Alemtejo  followed  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Algarve,  and  both  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  which  crossed  the  frontiers  at  an 
opportune  moment.    The  town  of  Evora  became 
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the  centre  of  the  inturrectionin  this  quarter.  The 
French  general  LoiBon,  who  had  been  sent  to 
repess  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  was  quickly 
recalled  by  the  bewildered  Junot,  and  sent  into 
Alemtejo.  After  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  Loison  forced  his  way  into  Erora, 
and  the  unhappy  town  was  then  given  up  to  in- 
discriminate massacre,  the  fury  of  the  French  sol- 
diery being  increased  by  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  their  march,  and  in  their  attack  on  the 
place.  General  Margaron  executed  like  vengearfte 
at  Lejria,  an  ancient  Lusitanian  city,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  country  about  100  miles  from  Lisbon. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  the  peasantry  who  col- 
lected there  had  had  little  time  for  preparation, 
when  they  heard  that  the  French  were  approach- 
ing :  the  tot^Ti  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  they  had 
not  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  The  magistrates  and 
the  higher  orders  Kvithdrew  secretly  during  the 
night  which  preceded  the  attack,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  But  the  poorer  patriots  sUid  and 
fought.  They  were  butchered  in  heaps;  the  open 
city  was  entered  on  all  sides,  and  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared ;  the  old  and  young,  the  women 
and  children,  the  babe  suckling  at  the  mother's 
breast,  were  slaughtered,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  re«t  of  the  insurgents.  It 
i»fts  this  practice  of  carrying  out  Dantou's  and 
Marat's  doctrine,  faire  peur,  that  rendered  the 
wars  in  Calabria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  so 
ruthless  and  terrible,  and  that  converted  the  armed 
population  into  the  most  merciless  of  foes.  When 
the  slaughter  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  the  French 
hunted  for  prisoners  in  the  houses  and  churches, 
and  fusilladed  them  in  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew.  And  when  this 
was  over  they  plundered  the  houses,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  monasteries,  and  tore  open  the 
very  graves  in  a  mad  search  after  hidden  treasure. 
Scenes  equally  atrocious  took  place  at  Guarda  in 
the  north,  and  at  Bejaand  Villavi^osa  in  the  south. 
In  these  butcheries,  however,  the  French  were  also, 
losing  their  own  men  daily ;  the  peasantry  were 
always  hovering  about  their  line  of  march,  cutting 
oflF  stragglers,  and  intercepting  their  communica* 
tions;  and  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their  marches, 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  or  bad- 
ness of  protisions  induced  disease  and  death. 
Rarely  drd  the  peasantry  show  atiy  mercy  to  the 
prisoners  they  took  :  the  French  had  treated  them 
like  wild  beasts,  and  like  savages  they  acted  to- 
wards the  French.  After  plundering  Evora, 
Elvas,  and  Portolcgre,  and  shooting  several  Spa- 
nish and  Pdrtuguese  gentlemen,  Loison  seized 
some  individuals  as  hostages,  and  marched  dway 
for  Abrantes,  having  received  dispatches  from 
Junot,  who  ordered  him  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Liabon  by  that  route,  it  being  now  certain  that  an 
English  eipedition  was  off  the  coast. 

The  Spanish  deputies  who  had  gone  to  England 
from  the  Asturias  and  Galicia  had  requested  the 
employment  of  an  auiiliary  force,  to  effect  a  diver- 
sio»,  by  landing  on  some  point  of  the  coast  of 


Portugal,   in   which    kingdom    the    insurrection 
had  not  then  begun.    Their  native  provinces,  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Asturiaa  and  Galida, 
were    as  yet    untouched   by  the    French;    tbey 
formed,  or  were  thought  to  form,  the  main  strength 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  in  the  north;  and  the 
deputies,  for  their  own  immediate    use,    aaked 
only  for  arms  and  money.     Some  doubta  were 
reasonably  entertained  by  the  British  government 
whether  the  Asturians  and  Galicians  would  make 
the  best  use  of  these  succours,  and  whether  S|»a- 
nish  armies,  and  irregular  tumultuary  levies,  could 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  disciplined  English  army.     In  the 
month  of  June  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who   had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
April,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force, 
consisting  of  about  9000  infantry  and  one  regiment 
of  light  dragoons.    This  force  was  intended  for  the 
Peninsula,  but  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  fur 
some  time  after,  it  was  not  decided  whether  it 
should  be  landed  in  Spain  or  in  Portugal.     Much 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Sir  Arthur;  and  never 
before  had  our  government  had  so  much  discretion 
and  wisdom  to  trust  to.    The  general  was  promised 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  men,  to  follow  in  a 
short  time.    The  force  actually  ready,  and  colleeted 
at  Cork,  had  been  assembled  by  the  •*  All  Talents' '» 
ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  eon- 
quests  in  Spanish  South  America !   On  the  12th  of 
July  Sir  Arthur  sailed  with  them  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  for  the  Peninsula.     On  the  20ih  of  July,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  fleet  containing  the  troops  under  his 
command  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  coast  of 
Irdand,  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Corufia,  and  imme- 
diately held  conferences  with  the  junta  of  Galicia. 
He  found  those  Spaniards  full  of  confidence  :  al- 
though the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  had  been  lost,  and 
the  battle  of  Baylen  not  yet  won,  they  asked  lor 
nothing  but  arms  and  money ;  they  declmed  the 
assistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but  they  ad- 
vised General  Wellesley  to  land  in  Portugal,  to 
rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  French,  and  tfana 
open  a  regular  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Spain.     He  was  assured  that  in  many 
places  detachments  of  the  French  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  people,  and  that  whole  armies  of 
them  would  soon   be  annihilated.    Some  money 
which  he  brought  with  him,  and  gave  them,  elated 
the  members  of  the  junta  still  more :  he  could  not 
see  either  in  them  or  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
any  symptom  of  alarm,  or  any  doubt  of  their  final 
success.    The  junta  said  that  they  could  put  any 
number  of  men  into  the  field,  if  they  were  only 
amply  provided  with  money  and  arms.     His  quick 
eye  saw  at  a  glance  that  a  great  deal  more  waa 
wanting  than  arms  and  money ;  and  that  the  disin* 
clination  to  receive  the  assistance  of  British  troops 
was  founded  in  a  great  degree  on  Spanish  pride,  and 
on  the  objection  to  give  the  command  of  their  own 
troops  to  British  officers,  although  it  was  but  too 
apparent  that  they  had  few  or  no  capable  Spaniah 
officers.  It  was  this  objection,  this  pride,  which  led  to 
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many  subsequent  revenes  sod  disgraces  in  the  field, 
aod  which  rendered  the  Spanish  armies  for  a  long 
time  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  Portuguese  showed 
less  pride  aod  more  docility,  and  thereby  rapidly 
became  excellent  troops  in  the  hands  of  British 
officers,  and  under  the  command  of  the  great  Bri- 
tish general.  Sir  Arthur  thought  that  Bonaparte 
would  now  carry  on  his  operations  by  means  of 
large  armies,  and  would  make  every  effort  to  gain 
possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  invasion  and  possession 
of  the  Asturias;  and  that,  therefore*  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  direct  its  attention  more  particularly 
to  that  important  point,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Asturians  to  receive  a  body  of  our  troops. 
No  chance  or  contingency  escaped  him :  he  thought 
it  possible  that,  if  Bonaparte  found  it  impracticable 
to  penetrate  by  land,  he  would  make  some  sudden 
effort  to  reach  the  Asturias  by  sea ;  and  he  there- 
fore recommended  the  reinforcing  of  the  English 
squadron  on  that  coast  He  suggested  also  to  the 
junta  at  Coruna  to  fit  out  the  Spanish  ships  at  Fer* 
rol  for  this  service ;  but  they  said  that  it  would 
divert  their  attention  and  their  means  from  other 
more  important  objects ;  and  that  they  would  prefer 
relying  for  naval  defence  on  Great  Britain.  He 
saw  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  their  true  light, 
and  at  once  told  our  ministers,  who  were  far  too 
sanguine,  and  who  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  had  far  more  resources  than  they  pos* 
seaaed,  that  they  must  asaist  all  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He 
referred  to  the  great  division  of  political  power 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  so  many  juntas ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  each  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain  should  not  be  governed  by  ito  own  junta» 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  general  zeal  and  exes* 
tions  of  each  were  greater  at  present  than  they 
would  be  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  under  the 
direction  of  one  body.*  The  junta  strongly  recom- 
mended him  not  to  land  at  Lisbcm,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  army,  urging  as  an  objection 
that  he  would  thereby  bse  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces 
that  were  collecting  at  Oporto,  and  that  would 
not  be  Me  to  approach  Lisbon  till  they  had  heard 
that  he  had  disembarked.  They  recommended  him 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Vigo,  or  at  Oporto,  and  thence 
carry  the  allies,  whose  strength  they  exaggerated, 
with  him  to  Lisbon*  His  own  views,  and  his  gene- 
ral instructions,  were  in  favour  of  a  landing  in 
Portugal ;  but  he  determined  not  to  fix  upon  the 
spot  until  he  obtained  more  accurate  information. 
On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  July  he  set  sail  from 
Coruna,  to  look  after  the  transports  and  the  fleet 
that  were  conveying  his  army.  The  fleet  joined 
him  the  next  day  at  sea,  and  he  then  sailed  instantly 
for  Oporto,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th.  By  this 
time  Oporto  and  the  neighbourhood  was  in  full  in- 
surrection ;  and  he  found  that  the  warlike  bishop 
had  gathered  together  about  3000   men,  full  of 
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ardour,  but  badly  armed  and  equipped.  He  also 
learned  from  the  bishop  that  about  5000  Portuguese 
regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  that  there  were  about  12,000 
peasants  who  only  wanted  arming,  clothing,  and 
disciplining.  Some  of  the  more  regular  levies  had 
gotten  a  thousand  muskets  from  the  English  fleet, 
but  others  of  the  same  class  had  no  fire-arms  except 
fowling-pieces.  Of  the  corps  of  Spanish  infantry, 
which  ought  to  have  been  at  Oporto,  he  could  hear 
nothing,  except  that  it  had  been  stopped  on  th^ 
frontier,'  and  that  whether  it  would  come  at  all 
was  doubtful.  Having  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto  for  a  supply  of  mules  and 
horses.  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far 
as  the  Tagus,  to  get  fresh  and  correcter  information 
aa  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  French  troops 
in  and  near  Lisbon.  Nothing  was  left  to  hazard, 
or  to  that  second  and  third  hand  information  which 
had  so  often  misled  inferior  commanders.  When 
he  had  obtained  ample  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  Junot's  forces,  be  fixed  upon 
Mondego  Bay  as  his  proper  landing-plaee.  The 
small  town  aud  fort  of  Figueira,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Mondego,  had  been  carried  by  the  Por* 
tuguese  insurgents,  and  were  now  occupied  by  300 
marines  belonging  to  the  English  fleet,  and  higher 
up  the  river  at  Coimbra  were  posted  the  5000 
Portuguese  regulars.  On  the  30th  of  Jfuly  General 
Wellesley  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  on  tt)e  1st  of 
August  the  troops  were  landiad  near  the  town  of 
Figueira,  according  to  orders  and  rules  most  pre* 
cisely  Uid  down  by  the  general*  Their  spirits  weie 
raised  by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  Casta*- 
nos's  victory  over  Dupout.  Theaurf  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Portugal  is  great;  the  disembarkatioit 
presented  many  difficulties,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  casualties,  the  infantry  and  the  handful  of 
cavalry  were  safely  landed.  On  the  5th  nf  August 
General  Spencer  joined  from  Cadiz,  with  about 
4000  men,  thus  raising  the  entire  force  under  Sir 
Arthur  s  command  to  13J0OO  foot  and  400  or  500 
cavalry;  but  150  of  the  20th  light  dragoons  were 
disnoouDted. 

The  French  forces  at  this  time  in  Portugal  con- 
sisted of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men;  but,  de* 
ducting  the  garrisons  of  £lv^,  Peniche,  Setuba], 
and  otlier  places,  there  remained  only  about  14,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  its  approaches. 
Their  communications  were  cut  ofl"  from  their 
countrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of 
Dupout,  the  Spanish  patriots  were  masters  of 
Andalusia  and  Estreroadura,  and  in  Old  Castile 
the  French  corps  under  Bessiit^res  had  not  ad- 
vanced farther  than  Benavente,  being  observed  by 
the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  About  the  same  time 
the  French  corps  at  Madrid  were  ahandooiog  that 
capital,  and  retiring  hastily  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear 
stage  was  therefore  left  for  the  contest  in  Portugal 
between  Wellesley  and  Junot,  whose  respective 
disposable  forces  were  nearly  equals  except  that  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  Englisb  wfira 
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almost  entirely  wanting.*  On  the  9th  of  August 
the  English  hegau  their  march  southward  towards 
Lisbon.  The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of 
Leyria,  where  it  found  the  Portuguese  force  of 
5000  men  under  General  Freire,  who  had  moved 
from  Coimbra,  and  who  had  appropriated  to  the 
wants  of  his  own  people  the  stores  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  bishop  and  junta  of  Oporto, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  were  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
English  troops.  This  was  an  awkward  beginning 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two  allied  armies ;  but 
what  followed  was  rather  worse :  General  Freire 
demanded  that  his  corps  should  henceforward  be 
furnished  with  provisions  by  the  English  com- 
missariat, which  had  scarcely  provisions  enough  to 
supply  the  newly-landed  English  troops.  The 
preposterous  demand  of  Freire  is  to  be  excused 
only  by  the  poverty  of  his  country,  and  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  French  had  seized  and  removed  nearly 
everything  that  could  be  carried  off;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  bis  commissariat  stand  in 
need  of  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Portuguese  general ;  they  had  nothing 
to  spare,  and  their  army  must  mainly  depend  for 
support — at  least  for  the  present,  and  until  cargoes 
could  arrive  from  Great  Britain — on  such  provi- 
sions as  they  had  landed,  and  on  such  as  the 
country  they  had  come  to  deliver  from  the  in- 
vaders could  afford  to  sell  for  monev.  Junot  had 
raised  his  supplies  at  the  point  of^  the  bayonet ; 
Wellesley  offered  hard  dollars  for  his.  Freire, 
however,  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  feel  injured  and 
insulted :  he  absolutely  refused  to  advance  with 
the  English ;  he  remained  behind  at  Leyria  ;  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  1600 
of  his  men  to  join  Sir  Arthur.t  On  the  14th  the 
English  came  in  sight  of  the  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent abbey  of  Alcoba^a,  and  entered  the  town  of 
that  name.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Caldas,  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  nowhere  distant 
from  the  sea.  It  was  near  Roli9a,  at  that  time  a 
large  and  beautiful  village,  about  ten  or  twelve 
English  miles  beyond  Caldas,  that  the  first  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  the  French 
took  place. 

Junot,  on  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
English,  determined  to  abandon  the  provinces,  to 
evacuate  all  the  fortresses  except  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida, and  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of  al^ut 
5000  men,  under  General  Delaborde,  towards 
Leyria,   to  keep    Wellesley  in  check;    and    he 
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t  '*  General  Freire."  eay*  Sir  Arthur,  "  has  been  apprtMd  of  the 
■faite  of  my  re«>urcee.  and  yet  he  perwrerae  in  hie  plan ;  and  f  ae- 
hnowledge  that  I  can  attribute  it  only  to  kit  apprehenelona.  which, 
however,  he  has  never  hinted  to  me,— that  we  are  not  siilBdently 
strong  for  the  enemy.  I  am  convinocd  that  he  can  have  no  peiwmal 
motive  for  his  conduct,  as  I  have  been  always  on  the  most  cordial  good 
terms  with  him.  I  have  supplied  him  with  arms,  ammnnitiott,  and 
flints,  and  have  done  everything  in  my  power  for  his  army ;  a«d,  only 
on  the  day  before  he  eommunicated  to  me  the  alteration  of  his  plan 
for  the  mareh  of  his  army,  he  voluntarily  placed  himsdf  and  his 
troops  under  my  command.  "—Ltfttsr  to  FifoMMt  CatUermgh  m  Oar* 
*ppoi,  HVliMfUm  DinoleAs*. 
^Before  Ua^tng  in  lIondegoBay  SirArthuhad  sMttht  F^itagviM 


ordered  Loison,  who  had  returned  from  his  bloody 
expedition  into   Alemtejo,   and  had   crossed  the 
Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Abrantes,  to  push 
forward  and  join  Delaborde  at  Leyria.     But  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  English  obliged  Delaborde  to 
fall  back  before  Loison  could  reach  him.    On  the 
16th  Wellesley *s  rifles  drove  in  Delaborde^s  piquets 
and  took   possession  of   the  village  of  Ubidos, 
situated  upon  an  insulated  hill  between  Caldas  aod 
Roli^a.     Delaborde,  however,  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  favourable  position  of  Roli^a,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  Loison  appear  on  his 
right     In  his  front  were  ravines  and  precipices, 
and  steep  hills  overgrown  with  underwood  and 
briars,  and  roughened  by  fragments  of  rock.     But 
Sir  Arthur  was  informed  of  Loison's  approach, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  attack  Delaborde  before 
he  should  arrive.     Accordingly  he  formed    his 
army  into  three  columns : — the  right,  consisting  of 
Portuguese,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Dela- 
horde's  left ;  the  left  was  sent  to  ascend  the  steep 
hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  Loison,  who  was  coming  in  that  quarter ; 
and  the  centre,  which  was  the  column  of  attack, 
marched  along  the  valley  and  up  the  ravines  to  the 
front  of  Delaborde's  position.     In  all  three  direc- 
tions the  difficulties  of  the  ground  were  great,  but 
they   were  greatest  to  the  central  or  attacking 
column.     In  some  places  the  way  would  not  admit 
more  than  three  or  four  men  abreast ;  the  French 
had  posted  an  ambush  of  riflemen  among  the  cop- 
pices of  myrtle  and  arbutus,  and  here  it  was  that 
Colonel  Lake,  the  brave  son  of  a  brave  father,  fell 
with  many  of  his  men  of  the  29th  regiment  When 
the   central  column  reached  the  summit  of  the 
heights,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  vine- 
yards, and  for  some  time  they  could  not  form  a 
front  to  return  it    But  the  bayonets  of  the  British 
grenadiers   cleared  some  ground,  and  then  the 
column  formed  and   fired,   and  drove   back  the 
French.     Delaborde  rallied  his  men,  and  brought 
them  thrice  back  to  charge,  or  attempt  to  charge ; 
but  each  time  they  were  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
sturdy  immoveable  mass  before  them ;  and,  instead 
of  driving  the  English  back  down  the  steep  break- 
neck hills,  they  fell   back  themselves  to  higher 
ground  in  the  rear.     They  had  been  told  that  the 
English  troops  were  nought,  and  that  their  general. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  but  a  sepoy-general, 
who  might  beat  Indian  sultans  and  rajahs,  but 
who  was  altogether  incapable  of  contending  with 
French   commanders  who  had  risen  out   of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon;  but  the  precision  of  move- 
ment, the  unflinching  steadiness,  the  regularity, 
and  the  quickness  of  their  firing,  undeceived  them, 
and  showed  them  the  real  qualities  of  British  in- 
fantry, while  all  those  who  understood  anything  of 
the  business  of  war  saw  a  high  directing  mind, 
and  felt  that  the  sepoy-general  was  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.    The  French  officers  had  made 
good  use  of  the  time  allowed  them  since  their  first 
arriral  in  the  country  in  drilling  and  disciplining 
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their  men ;  but  still  these  French  troops  were  no 
veterans,  and  were  very'  far  from  being  the  elite 
of  Bonaparte's  armies.  On  equal  ground,  and 
vith  an  equality  of  artillery  (our  central  column 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  get  a  single  6-pounder 
up  the  ravines),  they  would  not  have  stood  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  men  opposed  to 
them.  As  matters  were,  they  continued  the  con- 
test for  nearly  two  hoiu^,  when  the  apparition  of 
our  two  other  columns  on  their  right  and  lef^ 
forced  them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  ham- 
let of  Azambugeira.  Thej  left  above  600  killed 
and  wounded,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  behind 
them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  about  480. 
From  Azambugeira  Delaborde  retreated  in  eood 
order  to  Torres  Yedras,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Loison.  On  the  18th  General  Wellesley  followed 
him,  and,  still  keeping  near  the  sea-coast,  advanced 
to  Lourinha.  On  the  19th  he  moved  on  to 
Vimeiro,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  20th  by 
Generals  Anstruther  and  Acland,.  with  two  bri- 
gades just  arrived  from  Euj^land.  ^  This  raised 
hie  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1600 
Portuguese.  But  Junot,  by  calling  in  his  gariisQiis, 
had  now  a  force  numerically  equal^  or  nearly 
equal,  to  this ;  he  retained  his  superioritjj  in  cava}ry 
as  also  in  artillery,  and,  what  was  of  more  con^- 
quence  than  all,  just  at  this  critical  moipent  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded^  in  the  chief 
command  by  a  very  inferior  personage,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  arrived  from 
England  with  fresh  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  with  different  notions  and  plans .  of  cai^i- 
paign  of  his  own.  They  had  put  .more  spirit  ipto 
the  war  than  the  Grey  and  Grenville  fidministra- 
tion  had  done ;  but  the  present  Tory  cabinet  had 
not  yet  attained  to  any  consistency  qf  system,",  had 
not  yet  cast  off  old  prejudice^  and  influences,  and 
they  now  went  well  nigh  to  mar  a  war' which  had 
heen  most  ably  begun,  and  which,  ipr  the  first 
time,  offered  a  fair  and  promising  fie^  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  our  national  Jan4  forces.  Mi- 
nisters themselves  were  sensible' of  the  propitious 
appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
fully  determined  to  increase  the  army  employed  in 
Portugal ;  but  upon  these  very  grounds  they  also 
determined  to  entrust  the  .chief  command  to  some 
officer  higher  or  more  ancient  in  the  service  than 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  This  was  according  to  the 
wheel  of  routine,  which  had  gone  far  to  grind 
down  all  genius  and  spirit  in  the  superior  classes  of 
the  officers  of  the  British  army.  In  India,  at 
Copenhagen,  even  in  this  incipient  Portuguese  cam- 
paign, Wellesley  had  given  proof  of  superior  mili- 
tary genius ;  but  there  were  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice much  more  ancient  than  he,  and,  as  if  seniority 
were  of  more  value  than  ability,  his  genius  must 
be  prostrated  before  another  man's  antiquity.  It 
might  have  happened  that  this  active,  indefatigable 
man,  whose  physical  powers  were,  in  their  kind, 
as  perfect  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  should  have 
been  superseded  by  a  worn-out  old  man,  incapable 
of  bearing  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  of  sittikig 
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three  hours  consecutively  on  horseback.  And  this, 
by  our  unaltered  regulations,  and  the  miserable 
routine  seniority  system,  might,  and  probably  will, 
happen  again,  when  we  are  engaged  in  another 
war.  Until  some  more  loopholes  are  made  through 
which  ability  and  genius  may  pass  over  the  heads 
of  mere  rotation  and  antiquity,  the  superior  com- 
mand of  our  forces  must  run  deadly  chances  of 
being  placed  in  inferior  hands. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  at  home  to  raise  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  to  30,000  men, 
ministers  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to 
Lieutenant- General  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple,  who,  as 
acting  governor  of  Gibraltar,  had  so  promptly 
aided  Castanos  and  the  Spanish  army  of  Anda- 
lusia ;  and  they  appointed  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to 
be  Sir  Hew's  second  in  command,  leaving  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Baltic, 
and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley,  the 
Honourable  John  Hope,  Lord  Paget,  an'd  Mac- 
kenzie Frazer,  to  command  respective  diyisioiis  of 
the  array.  Wellesley  was  thus  reducied  from  fltst 
to  fourth.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  ■  Join 
Moore  wete  both  officers  of  great' merit,  arid  gctt^- 
ous,  high-'mitided  men;  but  quite  so  much  cotdd 
not  be  said  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard;  ttnd'thfefv^y 
bf  st  of  the  three — Moore — was  immeasui'a'bly  •  in- 
ferior to  Wellesley.  Accfdehts,  and'  the  px^tt  In 
which  the  new-appointed  ff^^etals  trf  iv^,  **^^  * 
bad  "scheme  worse.  Sir*  HhrrV ' Butrard'  arrived 
first;  on  the  eyenmg  of  the  26t!f  he '.tactfe  ^o 
•  Maceira  Bay,  near  Vimelrol  Sif  Atthiit' itifrtfe- 
diately  went  on  board,  and  repbrtctl  to'  Srt  Hariy 
the  situtitlon  of  the  armjr,  tad  His'  o^ri  ifita^dfed 
plan  of  operations,  A'hich  was,  to  continue  ttaanih- 
ing  along  the  coast-road  as  ikr  as  MilfVa,  thus  wn- 
ing  th6  strong  position  whitch  Ddfiflbcfrdfe  ahd 
Loison  h^ld'taken  ,alt  Torres  Vedi^,  and'  by  this 
means  obliging  the  French  dther  to  giVe.  battle  or 
retreat  to  Lisbon  utider  greatt  disadvantages.  No 
plan  could  have  been  better;  no  teihfdrcements 
were  wanting,  the  British,  withoM  coimting  either 
the  Pdrto^ese  regulars  or  the  insurgent  peasantry 
for  anything,  bemg  rathei^  superior  in  nwmbcr  to 
the  French  in  front  of  them,  and  elated  by  the  sdc- 
cess  they  had  obtained"  at  Rdliqa.  There  was  pro- 
bably not  a  man  or  an  officer  in  the  army  but  ^as 
anxious  to  advance.  Sir  Harry  Burrajd,  however, 
thouffht  differently,  being  of  opinion  that  no  farther 
advance  ought  to  be  made  till  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore.  But  the 
enemy  in  the  meantime  was  bringing  the  question 
to  a  speedy  issue.  Having  nosted  his  army  in 
excellent  positions  in  the  village  of  Vimeiro,  and 
on  the  hills  round  the  village.  General  Wellesley 
was  retiring  to  rest,  when,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
a  German  officer  of  dragoons  galloped  into  the 
camp  and  reported  that  Junot  was  coming  on  to 
the.  attack  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  was 
only  <me  hour's  march  distant.  Undisturbed  by 
thiiififlatftdLrepoxt^Genena  Wellesley  merely  sent 
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out  patroles  and  warned  the  piquets  to  be  on  the 
alert.  But  before  day-break  he  had  all  his  troops 
under  arms.  The  sun  rose,  all  eyes  were  directed 
in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  is  only 
nine  miles  from  Vimeiro,  with  a  hilly  rugged 
country  between;  but  no  enemy  appeared.  At 
about  seven  o'clock,  however,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
behind  the  hills  nearest  to  the  British  positions ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  some  French  cavalry  were 
seen  crowding  the  heights  to  the  southward,  and 
sending  forward  scouts  in  every  direction.  This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  mass 
of  French  infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry; 
and  then,  column  afler  column  followed  in  order  of 
battle.  Some  changes  of  position  were  made  in 
the  British  army  with  admirable  order  and 
celerity.  And,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  not  inglorious  21st  of  August,  the  battle  bc^an 
with  a  hot  fire  of  French  artillery.  The  principal 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  with  the  view,  according  to  a  favourite  French 
expression  in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  sea,  which  was  there  rolling  close  in  their 
rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  British.  But  for  Wellesley's  deficiency  in 
cavalry  the  battle  would  have  been  finished  then,  for 
CSolonel  Taylor,  galloping  among  the  confused,  re- 
treating French,  with  the  very  few  horsemen  he 
commanded,  scattered  them  with  great  execution. 
But  Margaron's  formidable  squadrons  of  horse  came 
down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of  his 
feeble  squadron  to  pieces.  General  Kellermann, 
taking  advantage  of  this  check,  threw  part  of  his 
reserve  into  a  pine-wood  which  flanked  the  line  of 
retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  reserve  to  reinforce 
the  divisions  that  were  repeating  the  attack.  But 
again  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all  points ; 
General  Solignac  made  a  capital  mistake,  Ueneral 
Brennier  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner;  the 
British  separated  the  French  brigades  from  each 
other,  and,  pressing  forward  with  the  bayonet,  they 
broke  and  scattered  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in 
confusion,  leaving  many  prisoners,  and  fourteen  can- 
non, with  ammunition,  &c.,  behind  them.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro,  was  estimated  at  about  1800,  that  of  the 
British  being  exactly  720.  Only  about  one-half 
of  the  British  force  was  actually  engaged.  Except 
the  part  of  the  reserve  which  Kellermann  had 
thrown  into  the  pine-wood,  the  whole  of  Junot's 
force  was  brought  into  action ;  but  Junot's  army, 
instead  of  being  20,000  strong  as  reported  by  the 
German  officer,  was  rather  less  than  15,000.  It 
was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  the  affair  was  de- 
cided. The  4th  and  8th  British  brigades  had 
suffered  very  little ;  the  Portuguese,  the  5th  and 
the  1st  British  brigades,  had  not  fired  a  shot,  and 
the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras 
than  was  any  part  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
whole  of  that  army,  moreover,  was  in  the  greatest 
coufusion.  There  was  abundant  time,  and  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity,  to  annihilate  Junot>  but  Sir 


Harry  Burrard  had  landed,  and  had  brought  with 
him  the  depressing  nightmare-like  influences  of 
senility  and  irresolution.  Sir  Harry  had  been 
present  on  the  field  during  part  of  the  engage* 
ment,  but  he  had  declined  assuming  the  com- 
mand, or  any  way  interfering  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  disposition  till  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. But  then,  when  the  French  were  running 
off,  almost  in  a  sauve  qui  peut  disorder,  when  Major 
General  Ronald  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  close  upon 
them,  when  General  Hill  was  ready  to  spring  for- 
ward by  a  shorter  road  than  the  French  could  take 
upon  Torres  Vedras  (which  must  have  cut  them 
off  from  Lisbon,  and  perhaps  have  obliged  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms),  and  when  General  Wel- 
lesley  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  by  a 
general  and  rapid  movement  forward,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  demurred,  thought  it  unwise  to  hazard 
the  fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he  considered  a 
perilous  throw — thought  it  advisable  not  to  move 
any  farther,  especially  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  the  French  cavalry— thought  it  best  of  all  to 
suspend  offensive  operations,  and  to  wait  in  the 
position  of  Vimeiro  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Accordingly  General  Ferguson  was  or- 
dered to  desist  from  pursuit,  General  Hill  was 
called  in;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  were  allowed  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  the  always  admirable 
position  of  Torres  Vedras.*  On  the  next  day,  the 
22nd,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Maoeira  Bay,  and  su- 
perseded Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry  had 
superseded  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  unwise  arrangements  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  chances  which  they  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  the  army,  within  twenty-four  hpurs,  had 
successively  three  commanders-in-chief  !t  The  time 
for  prosecuting  the  victory  was  gone  before  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  came  ashore;  and  popular  clamour 
was  guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  Sir  Hew  both 
with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  am* 
vention  which  followed  it 

In  the  course  of  the  22nd  General  Kellermann 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  propose  iu  the  name  of  Junot  an  armia- 
tice,  preparatory  to  a  convention  for  the  entire 

*  In  a  letter  tildreenil  to  Uia  Doke'of  York  the  day  alln  ilw 
battle  of  Vimeiro,  Sir  Aithar  Wellesley  Htya,  with  lara  coolnf 
•'  i;thtnk,  if  General  Bai'i  brigade  and  the  adTaneed  gnard  had 
moved  forward,  the  enemy  would  hare  been  cut  off  ftom  Tovm 
Vedna  and  we  ahould  \m\9  been  at  Lisbon  before  him ;  if.  indcod. 
any  French  anny  had  remained  in  Portnga).  But  Sir  Hairy  Burmrd, 
who  was  at  this  lime  opan  the  ground,  still  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  move  'from  Vimeiro ;  and  the  enemy  made  good  their  retmt  to 
Torres  Vedras.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  &is  moraiog,  and  has 
taken  the  command  of  the  army."  Sir  Arthur  was  much  wanner  in 
Bpcakins  of  the  merits  of  the  men  and  officers  who  had  serred  under 
mm.  lie  says  to  the  Duke  of  York>-*'  I  cannot  say  too  mndi  In 
favour  of  the  troops  :  their  gallantnr  and  their  discipline  were  equally 
conspicuous:  and  I  must  add  HMtrntittAeamfyaeAmtkatlkmeewer 
bee»tM,  in  which  ttmytkima  paued  as  h  was  UrteUd,  «  " 
tmu  mada  by  any  of  the  omeen  charged  with  iu  eomdmeu" 

t  The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  afterwards  wbAA* 
ing  the  extrsordinary  cirenmstanoes  under  whteh  two  new  eommaad- 
ittg  geneials  arrived  ftom  the  ocean,  and  joined  the  army  (the  one 
during,  and  the  other  immediately  after,  a  batUe,  and  thoso  anc«ea- 
sively  superseding  each  other,  and  both  the  original  cammmoAft 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours),  H  is  not  snrpriring  that  tiw 
army  was  not  eairisd  forward  until  the  Moond  day  aftertha  fedott." 
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evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.  The  terms  were  diacuased 
between  Kellermann  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple; 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Arthur  Wcllcsley 
both  being  present.  In  the  end  the  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  to  terminate  at  forty- 
eight  hours*  notice ;  and  Sir  Hew  directed  Gkne- 
ral  Wellesley  to  sign  this  agreement.  The  basis 
of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation  was  also 
settled,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  in  force  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
who  had  his  eye  on  Siniavin  and  the  Russian  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  Tagus.*  Sir  Hew  says  he  was 
quite  determined  to  conclude  no  definitive  conven- 
tion to  which  the  British  admiral  was  not  a  party 
as  well  as  himself.  But  he  had  forgotten  the  Por- 
tuguese general  Freire,  who  now  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  ask  his  commands.  Sir  Hew  says,  that 
there  was  a  Portuguese  force  wmewhere  he  had 
probably  heard  ;  that  in  the  forenoon  he  had  seen 
a  Portuguese  detachment  marching  to  occupy  the 
post  assigned  it  in  the  position,  but,  as  neither 
General  Freire  nor  his  army  had  been  mentioned 
to  him  during  the  recent  discussions  with  Keller- 
mann, or  spoken  of  as  having  had  any  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  2 1st,  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  them 
BO  near  at  hand ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  only 
desire  the  aide-de-camp  to  give  his  respects  to 
General  Freire,  and  tell  him  he  should  be  glad  of 
the  honour  of  seeing  him  next  day  at  Ramalhal, 
whither  he  intended  to  advance  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  23rd  Sir  Hew  and  the  army  made  a  for- 
ward movement,  from  Yimeiro  to  Ramalhal,  near 
Torres  Vedras,  but  within  the  boundary  stipulated 
by  the  armistice  which  he  had  ordered  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  sign.  In  the  course  of  this  day  he 
was  visited  by  General  Friere,  who,  in  very  bad 
humour,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Junot,  and  upon  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  much 
offended  ;  particularly,  as  he  thought  that  he  him- 
self, and  the  government  of  Portugal  (as  he  called 
the  junta  of  Oporto),  had  been  treated  with  dis- 
respectful neglect.t  It  is  true  that  Freire,  who 
might  have  done  a  good  deal,  had  done  little  or 
nothing ;  it  is  true  that  the  junta  of  Oporto  was 
but  a  provisional  and  very  irregular  government, 

*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Memoir  of  hlii  Proceedinn,  &e.  Sir  Hew 
wiye :— LirnteBant-GeBerals  Sir  Marry  Bornird  aaif  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
le^ev  aausted  ia  the  diaeoanona  which  took  plaee  on  thb  ooeaaioo ; 
aud  I  Deed  urge  no  other  rraaon  for  my  aasenting  to  the  measure  pro- 
poaed  than  that  it  was  f§oommtmded  hy  Sir  Arthwr  fTetUilfSf,  wntM 
optaioa.  oi  being  the  wuM  eompeteat  judge  of  the  relative  iituatiamg  of  the 
two  armies  at  wk  point  of  time,  I  should  have  thought  it  wty  duty  tefdlow, 
even  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  so  partieuktrly  reeoamended  to  mjf 
attention  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Sir  Arthur  recmmended  the  measure 
of  allowing  the  F)reneh  to  evacuate  Portugal,  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage" aiM  that  every  fheility  for  thia  porpoae  ahould  be  afforded  to 
them,  from  the  xelatiTe  atate  of  the  armiea  on  the  eTening  of  the  22d, 
considering  that  the  French  had  then  resumed  a  formidable  ixwition 
(Tofxea  VnlrM)  between  ns  and  Lisbon ;  that  they  had  the  means  of 
retiring  flrom  that  position  to  others  in  front  of  Lisbon ;  and.  Anally, 
of  erosaing  the  Tagua  into  Alemle}u,  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  in 
strength  of  Elvos  (a  st^ngly  fortified  town),  and  eyeutually  of 
Almeida  (another  regular  Ibrtreas)."  And  Sir  Hew  quotes  a  passage 
out  of  a  letter  ftnom  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Lord  Castloreagh,  in  which 
Sir  A.  distinctly  says,  "  As  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  had  been  diverted 
f^om  the  oocnpation  at  Santarem,  which  had  been  proposed  for  them, 
there  were  no  means  to  preYcnt,  and  no  increase  of  numbers  could 
hare  pnrvented,  the  French  army  ttom  effecting  these  objects." 

t  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Memoir. 


whose  authority  was  only  partially  acknowledged 
in  the  country ;  but  still  it  appears  that  the  Portii* 
guese  general,  if  not  the  junta,  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  before  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation 
settled.  If  any  Portuguese  had  been  present  at  the 
discussions,  they  might  have  looked  after  their  own 
property,  or  the  property  of  their  countrymen,  and 
have  more  nicely  limited  and  defined  the  baggage 
that  the  French  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  wiUi 
them.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  assured  Freire  that  no 
disrespect  was  meant ;  and  he  furnished  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  armistice,  provisional  as  it  was  and 
subject  to  the  British  admiral's  approval,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  such  observations  as  Freire 
might  think  it  necessary  to  make,  assuring  the 
Portuguese  general  that  his  observations  would  all 
be  considered  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
Sir  Hew,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  junta  of  Oporto  as  the  government  of 
Portugal,  and  the  legitimate  representative  of  its 
prince ;  and  this  declaration,  which  he  subsequently 
repeated  many  times,  raised  against  him  the  fierce 
and  rather  unscrupulous  animosity  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oporto.*  General  Freire  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  arrangements  made  or  making  with  the 
French,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  or  the  op- 
portunity of  reprobating  the  convention  when  it 
should  be  concluded  by  the  British. 

Most  unluckily,  in  sketching  the  terms  of  the 
convention  on  the  22nd,  an  article  had  been  heed- 
lessly admitted  which  prejudiced  the  clauses  of  the 
final  convention,  by  stipulating  that  the  French 
army  should  not  '*  ni  anv  case "  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  that  "  all  the  individuals  com* 
posing  it  should  be  carried  to  France  with  anna 
and  baggage,  and  their  private  property  of  every 
description,  from  which  nothing  should  be  de« 
tained !"  This  of  course  would  include  the  church 
plate  and  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  various 
towns  which  they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  and  which  plate  and  property  they 
had  divided  among  themselves,  and  packed  up  in 

*  "  Pains  were  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  his  partizana  and 
adherents,  to  mtsrepiesent  and  raise  a  clamour  against  tlie  convention, 
not  only  in  Portugal,  but  in  England  also.  In  the  former  their  mia- 
reprraentations  were  soon  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  not 
so  ia  Bngland ;  they  were  there  so  powerftiUy  seconded  by  the  lan- 


guage held  by  ministers,  and  the  measures  ihey  pursued,  that  tlie 
erroneous  Impression  thus  made  upon  the  public  mind  was  conflrmvd 
and  perpetuated Both  this  officer  (one  Sousa,  wliom 


Freire  had  asked  leave  to  attach  to  Dalrymple's  head-quarters,  while 
the  deAttitive  convention  waa  negotiating)  and  his  general  (Freire 
himself)  were  deaf  to  my  requests  that  they  should  state  tlteir  obser- 
vations in  writing,  aud  in  an  official  shape,  when  every  possible  atten- 


tion  would  be  paid  to  their  representations, 
treaty  was  ratified,  an'    ' 


When,  liowever,  the 
and  the  question  was  decided,  both  these  ofltoera 


began  to  write,  and  their  correspondence  abounded  ia  animadver- 
sions upon  the  provisions  of  an  instrument  which  it  was  now  my 
duty  to  abide  by.  Although  the  letters  of  both  these  officers,  a  memo- 
rial flrom  the  general,  a  remonstianoe  and  a  protest  were  directed  to 
me.  they  wert*,  in  fact,  addressed  to  the  passions  and  the  prcjudioea 
of  the  people.  1  was,  therefore,  aware  of  the  nrccbaity  of  replying  to 
these  vexatious  addresses  with  dvilitv  and  temper,  as  it  wss  eviileot 
the  correstwndence  would  be  Immeduitely  submitted  to  the  public : 
but  when,  in  his  memorial  and  protest.  General  Freire  indulged  in 
false  and  injurious  animadvenions  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
British  natiun  and  government,  1  thought  it  time  to  put  on,  end  to  this 
sort  of  correspondence."— /«f. 

Unfortunately,  however,  people  continued  to  be  found  in  England 
more  ready  to  give  credit  to  the  venomous  animadvenions  of  Fr^iio 
than  to  the  plain  facts  of  Bit  Hew  Dalrymple. 
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out  patroles  and  warned  the  piquets  to  be  on  the 
alert.  But  before  day-break  he  had  all  his  troops 
under  arms.  The  sun  rose,  all  eyes  were  directed 
in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedraa,  "which  is  only 
nine  miles  from  Yimeiro,  with  a  hilly  rugged 
country  between;  but  no  enemy  appeared.  At 
about  seven  o'clock,  however,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
behind  the  hills  nearest  to  the  British  positions ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  some  French  cavalry  were 
seen  crowding  the  heights  to  the  southward,  and 
sending  forward  scouts  in  every  direction.  This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  mass 
of  French  infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry; 
and  then,  column  after  column  followed  in  order  of 
battle.  Some  changes  of  position  were  made  in 
the  British  army  with  admirable  order  and 
celerity.  And,  at  ten  o^clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  not  inglorious  21st  of  August,  the  battle  bc^an 
with  a  hot  fire  of  French  artillery.  The  prmcipal 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  with  the  view,  according  to  a  favourite  French 
expression  in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  sea,  which  was  there  rolling  close  in  their 
rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  British.  But  for  Wellesley's  deficiency  in 
cavalry  the  battle  would  have  been  finished  then,  for 
Colonel  Taylor,  galloping  among  the  confused,  re- 
treating French,  with  the  very  few  horsemen  he 
commanded,  scattered  them  with  great  execution. 
But  Margaron's  formidable  squadrons  of  horse  came 
down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of  his 
feeble  squadron  to  pieces.  General  Kellermann, 
taking  advantage  of  this  check,  threw  part  of  his 
reserve  into  a  pine-wood  which  flanked  the  line  of 
retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  reserve  to  reinforce 
the  divisions  that  were  repeating  the  attack.  But 
again  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all  points ; 
General  Solignac  made  a  capital  mistake.  General 
Brennier  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner;  the 
British  separated  the  French  brigades  from  each 
other,  and,  pressing  forward  with  the  bayonet,  they 
broke  and  scattered  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in 
confusion,  leaving  many  prisoners,  and  fourteen  can- 
non, with  ammunition,  &c.,  behind  them.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro,  was  estimated  at  about  1800,  that  of  the 
British  being  exactly  720.  Only  about  one-half 
of  the  British  force  was  actually  engaged.  Except 
the  part  of  the  reserve  which  Kellermann  had 
thrown  into  the  pine-wood,  the  whole  of  Junot's 
force  was  brought  into  action ;  but  Junot's  army, 
instead  of  being  20,000  strong  as  reported  by  the 
German  oflScer,  was  rather  less  than  15,000.  It 
was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  the  affiiir  was  de- 
cided. The  4th  and  8th  British  brigades  had 
sufifered  very  little ;  the  Portuguese,  the  5th  and 
the  1st  British  brigades,  had  not  fired  a  shot,  and 
the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras 
than  was  any  part  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
whole  of  that  army,  moreover,  was  in  the  greatest 
coufusion.  There  was  abundant  time,  and  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity,  to  annihilate  Junot;  but  Sir 


Harry  Burrard  had  landed,  and  had  brought  with 
him  the  depressing  nightmare-like  influences  of 
senility  and  irresolution.  Sir  Harry  had  been 
present  on  the  field  during  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  he  had  declined  assuming  the  com* 
mand,  or  any  way  interfering  with  Sir  Arthiir 
Wellesley's  disposition  till  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. But  then,  when  the  French  were  running 
off,  almost  in  a  sauve  qui  peut  disorder,  when  Major 
General  Ronald  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  close  upon 
them,  when  General  Hill  was  ready  to  spring  for- 
ward by  a  shorter  road  than  the  French  could  take 
upon  Torres  Vedras  (which  must  have  cut  them 
off  from  Lisbon,  and  perhaps  have  obliged  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms),  and  when  General  Wel- 
lesley  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  by  a 
general  and  rapid  movement  forward.  Sir  Harrj 
Burrard  demurred,  thought  it  unwise  to  hazard 
the  fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he  considered  a 
perilous  throw — thought  it  advisable  not  to  move 
any  farther,  especially  on  account  of  the  supetiority 
of  the  French  cavalry— thought  it  best  of  all  to 
suspend  ofiensive  operations,  and  to  wait  in  the 
position  of  Vimeiro  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Accordingly  General  Ferguson  was  or- 
dered to  desist  from  pursuit.  General  Hill  waa 
called  in;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  were  allowed  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  the  always  admirable 
position  of  Torres  Vedras.*  On  the  next  day,  the 
22nd,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Maceira  Bay,  and  su- 
perseded Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry  had 
superseded  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  unwise  arrangements  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  chances  which  they  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  the  army,  within  twenty-four  hours,  had 
successively  three  commanders-in-chief  !t  The  time 
for  prosecuting  the  victory  was  gone  before  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  came  ashore;  and  popular  clamour 
was  guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  Sir  Hew  both 
with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  con- 
vention which  followed  it 

In  the  course  of  the  22nd  General  Kellermann 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  propose  iu  the  name  of  Junot  an  armis- 
tice, preparatory  to  a  convention  for  the  entire 

*  In  a  letter  ■ddretnd  to  the  Duke' of  York  the  Aey  after  Ihe 


batUe  of  Vimeiro,  Sir  Arthur  Welleiley  Htya,  with  rare  ( 
•'  i;thiDk,  if  General  Hiira  brigade  and  the  adruoed  guard  had 
moved  forward,  the  enemy  would  have  been  cut  off  At>m  Torm 
Vedraa  and  we  shonld  have  been  at  Lisbon  before  him ;  if.  indeed, 
any  French  army  had  remained  in  Portugal .  Bat  Sir  Harry  Bnrraid. 
wlio  waa  at  thb  time  upon  the  ground,  still  thought  it  advisable  net 
to  move  /rom  Vimeiro ;  and  the  enemy  made  good  their  retrvat  to 
Torres  Vedraa.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  this  morning,  and  has 
taken  the  command  of  the  army."    Sir  Arthur  was  much  wanner  in 

S caking  of  the  merits  of  the  men  and  ofileera  who  had  aerred  under 
m.    He  says  to  the  Duke  of  York—*'  I  cannot  say  too  mudi  in 


favour  of  the  troops  :  their  gaUantry  and  their  discipline  were  equally 

conspicuous ;  and  I  must  add  that  tkitiithe  mfy  aetkm  that  I  kc 

been  lb.  m  which  0V4rythiaa  pasud  at  it  was  dtrtettd,  oad  no  i 


MU  made  by  amy  oftKe  metrt  charged  with  tfr  comduei.* 

i  The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inqulrv  afterwards  said—*'  Conddet^ 
iog  the  extraordinary  eireumstanoes  under  which  two  new  command- 
ing generals  arrived  ttom  the  ocean,  and  Joined  the  amy  (the  one 
during,  and  the  other  immediately  after,  a  battle,  and  those  anecei- 
sively  superseding  each  other,  and  both  the  original  oommander 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
army  waa  not  eairisd  forward  until  the  tiooiid  day  after  the  «etion.** 
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evacaation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.  The  terms  were  discussed 
between  Kellermann  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple; 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
both  being  present*  In  the  end  the  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  to  terminate  at  forty- 
eight  hours*  notice ;  and  Sir  Hew  directed  Qene- 
nd  Wellesley  to  sign  this  agreement  The  basis 
of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation  was  also 
settled,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  in  force  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
who  had  his  eye  on  Siniavin  and  the  Russian  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  Tagus.*  Sir  Hew  says  he  was 
quite  determined  to  conclude  no  definitive  conven- 
tion to  which  the  British  admiral  was  not  a  party 
as  well  as  himself.  But  he  had  forgotten  the  Por- 
tuguese general  Freire,  who  now  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp to  ask  his  commands.  Sir  Hew  says,  that 
there  was  a  Portuguese  force  gomewhere  he  had 
probably  heard  ;  that  in  the  forenoon  he  had  seen 
a  Portuguese  detachment  marching  to  occupy  the 
post  assigned  it  in  the  position,  but,  as  neither 
General  Freire  nor  hia  army  had  been  mentioned 
to  him  during  the  recent  discussions  with  Keller- 
mann,  or  spoken  of  as  having  had  any  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  21st,  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  them 
80  near  at  hand ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  only 
deaire  the  aide-de-camp  to  give  his  respects  to 
General  Freire,  and  tell  him  he  should  be  glad  of 
the  honour  of  seeing  him  next  day  at  Ramalhal, 
whither  he  intended  to  advance  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  23rd  Sir  Hew  and  the  army  made  a  for- 
ward movement,  from  Vimeiro  to  Ramalhal,  near 
Torres  Vedras,  but  within  the  boundary  stipulated 
by  the  armistice  which  he  had  ordered  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  sign.  la  the  course  of  this  day  he 
was  visited  by  General  Fricre,  who,  in  very  bad 
humour,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Junot,  and  upon  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  much 
offended  ;  particularly,  as  he  thought  that  he  him- 
self, and  the  government  of  Portugal  (as  he  called 
the  junta  of  Oporto),  had  been  treated  with  dis- 
respectful neglect.t  It  is  true  that  Freire,  who 
might  have  done  a  good  deal,  had  done  little  or 
nothing ;  it  is  true  that  the  junta  of  Oporto  was 
but  a  provisional  and  very  irregular  government, 

*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Mtrmofr  of  hlii  Proceedings,  &c.  Sir  Hew 
KITS  :~LicateBaiit-OeiieralB  Sir  Harry  Barraid  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley aaaisted  in  the  diecaasions  which  took  place  on  this  oocaeioQ ; 
and  I  need  urge  no  otlier  reason  for  my  assenting  to  the  measnre  pro- 
posed UiAn  (hat  it  trot  reoommemded  by  ^  Arthur  WelUsUy,  wkiM 
opinion,  €u  heina  the  mott  oumpeteitt  judge  of  the  relative  situatumt  of  the 
two  armiei  at  thii point  of  titne,  I  should  have  "  ..    ^  . 


Mitmydnty  to  follow, 
even  iffut  judgment  Aad  not  been  to  partieuiarly  recommended  to  my 
attention  bg  the  ieeretary  qfttate.  Sir  Arthur  recmmended  the  mentute 
of  allowing  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  with  their  arm$  and  bag- 
gagCf"  and  tliat  eyeiy  flurility  for  tiiis  porpose  should  be  afforded  to 
them,  from  the  relative  state  of  the  armies  on  the  cTening  of  the  S2d, 
considering  that  the  Prenoh  had  then  resumed  a  formidable  position 
(Torres  Vedras^  between  us  and  Lisbon ;  that  they  had  the  means  of 
retiring  fh>m  tnat  position  to  others  in  ttoni  of  Lisbon ;  and,  Qnall  v, 
of  crossing  the  Tagns  into  Alemteju,  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  in 
strength  of  Elras  (a  strongly  fortifled  town),  and  eventually  of 
Almeida  (another  regular  (brtress)."  And  Sir  Hew  quotes  a  passage 
out  of  a  letter  fh>m  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which 
Sir  A.  distinctly  says.  "  As  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  had  been  diverted 
from  the  ooeupation  at  Santarem,  which  had  been  propoeed  for  them, 
there  were  no  means  to  prevent,  and  no  increase  of  numbers  could 
have  prevented,  the  French  armv  from  effecting  these  objects." 
t  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Memoir. 


whose  authority  was  only  partially  acknowledged 
in  the  country ;  hut  still  it  appears  that  the  Portu- 
guese genera],  if  not  the  junta,  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  before  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation 
settled.  If  any  Portuguese  had  been  present  at  the 
discussions,  they  might  have  looked  after  their  own 
property,  or  the  property  of  their  countrymen,  and 
have  more  nicely  limited  and  defined  the  baggage 
that  the  French  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  ofFwiUi 
them.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  assured  Freire  that  no 
disrespect  was  meant ;  and  he  furnished  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  armistice,  provisional  as  it  was  and 
subject  to  the  British  admiral's  approval,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  such  observations  as  Freire 
might  think  it  necessary  to  make,  assuring  the 
Portuguese  general  that  his  observations  would  all 
be  considered  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
Sir  Hew,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  junta  of  Oporto  as  the  government  of 
Portugal,  and  the  legitimate  representative  of  its 
prince ;  and  this  declaration,  which  he  subsequently 
repeated  many  times,  raised  against  him  the  fierce 
and  rather  unscrupulous  animosity  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oporto.*  General  Freire  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  arrangements  made  or  making  with  the 
French,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  or  the  op- 
portunity of  reprobating  the  convention  when  it 
should  be  concluded  by  the  British. 

Most  unluckily,  in  sketching  the  terms  of  the 
convention  on  the  22nd,  an  article  had  been  heed- 
lessly admitted  which  prejudiced  the  clauses  of  the 
final  convention,  by  stipulating  that  the  French 
army  should  not  '*  in  any  case  *'  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  that  **  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  should  be  carried  to  France  with  arms 
and  baggage,  and  their  private  property  of  every 
description,  from  which  nothing  should  be  de- 
tained !"  This  of  course  would  include  the  church 
plate  and  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  various 
towns  which  they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  and  which  plate  and  property  they 
had  divided  among  themselves,  and  packed  up  in 

*  *'  Pains  were  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  his  partiians  and 
adherents,  to  misrepresent  and  raise  a  clamour  against  tlie  convention, 
not  only  in  Portugal*  but  in  England  also.  In  the  former  their  mis- 
representations were  soon  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  not 
so  in  England;  they  were  there  so  powerAxUy  seconded  by  the  lan- 
guage held  by  ministers,  and  the  measures  ihey  pursued,  that  tlia 
erroneous  impression  thus  made  upon  the  public  mind  was  eonflrmfd 

and  perpetuated Both  this  officer  (one  Sousa,  wliom 

Freire  had  asked  leave  to  attach  to  Dalrymple's  head-quarters,  while 
the  deAnitive  convention  was  negotiating)  and  his  general  (Freiro 


himselQ  were  deaf  to  my  requests  that  they  should  state  tlieir  obser- 
'iin  I       —  •  •   • 
I  be  paid  to  . 

treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  question  was  decided,  both  these  officers 


vations  in  writing,  and  in  an  official  shape,  when  every  possible  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  their  representations.     When,  however,  tho 


began  to  write,  and  their  correspondence  abounded  in  animadver- 
sions ufon  tlie  provisions  of  an  instrument  which  it  was  now  my 
duty  to  abide  by.  Although  the  letters  of  both  iltcse  officers,  a  memo- 
riul  from  the  general,  a  remonstrance  and  a  protest  were  directed  to 
me,  they  were,  in  fact,  addressed  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  1  was,  therefore,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  replying  to 
these  vexatious  addresses  with  civility  and  temper,  as  it  was  evitlent 
the  correspondence  would  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  public : 
but  when,  in  his  memorial  and  protest,  General  Freire  indulged  in 
false  and  injurious  animadversions  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
British  nation  and  government,  1  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  correspondence."— /«f. 

Unfortunately,  however,  people  continued  lo  be  found  in  England 
more  ready  to  give  credit  to  the  venomous  animadverwions  of  rr^Ue 
than  to  the  plain  fiiets  of  Bit  Hew  Dalrymple. 
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their  respective  baggages.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
says,  '*  Although  I  sign^  these  conditions,  I  beg  that 
•  you  will  not  believe  that  I  entirely  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  worded."  *  He 
had  been  ordered  to  sign  by  his  superior  in  com- 
mand ;  but,  as  the  armistice  was  made  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  and,  as 
one  article  of  it  stipulated  that  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  TaguB  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
neutral  port^that  is  to  say,  that,  when  the  British 
army  or  fleet  should  be  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
port,  the  said  Russian  fleet  was  not  to  be  troubled 
daring  its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  should  wish  to 
go  away^  nor  pursued  when  it  should  be  gone,  with- 
out the  grace*time,  or  delay,  fixed  by  maritime  law 
"-Hhe-  British  adminl  objected  to  that  article,  say- 
ing that  be  had  no  objection  to  join  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  in  negotiating  with  Junot  upon  all  .the 
remainmg  articles,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
Russiaft  fleet  he  was  ready  himself  to  enter  into  a 
separate  >  agreement  with  Adoniral  Sinj^vin.  As 
Sill  Charles  Cotton  had  thus  dealined  to  sanction  the 
RussiMi  article  in  the  bsais.  Sir  Hew,  who  did  not 
receiwa  Sir  Charles's  answer  until  tlie  24th  at  night, 
concluded  the  armistice  to  he  at  an  end,  apd  on  the 
awrning  of  the  25ih  he  sent  the  q^rt^r-n^asXer 
general,  LieutenanihGolonel  George  Murray^  to  X^is- 
boo,  with .  a  letter  informing  JwDot  of  the  British 
AdmiraPs  deeisdon^  bnt  at  the  aame  time  Colonel 
Murray  was  "td  acqnajnl  Junot  that,  if  he  would 
waive  the  Russian  .a2rtit;le»  Sir  Hew  was  ready  to 
negotiiite  on  the  remaining  articles,  and  to  conclude 
a.  connrantion  upon  the  terans  specified  in  a  paper 
of  memoranda-  which.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  h»d 
pveviously  drawn  up^  -  Cdonel  Murray  wc^  further 
ompenwed  to  prolong  the  susfiensioa  of  hostilities 
fix  ^'defiidiejpmod^  shwld  Uie  9e£^»tiatiQn,be  en- 
tered Jnto  bj  Jqnot  In  the^paper  ^  memoranda 
which  Sir  Arthur  had  dira»¥n«ip»  it-wassaidenipha- 
lically  aodui^GevemoBiouslys/'Soine  ixipde  must  t|e 
devised itomkjceithci  Fnetich.generaU  iisgorg^  t)^e 
ofaurcbplailfe'iwhi^h  they  ha^uito(l^n«?'.<..  .  . 

JiukOttetud^avottXttd  to  gain  tim^ ».  .h?  Affected  to 
coDsidetf  that  the  cflssatkm.of  bo^ldlitijes  was  to  be 
fbr  lan  indefinite  and  unlimited  pc^riodi  and  ),o  de- 
pend tipm  tl^  continuation  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton's 
negotiatioD  .with  Admiral.  SipiAv^n^  hu(  on  the 
moKning*of  the  21th  Si?  Hew  sent  Colonel  Murray 
ittstruetionsi  which  wer/s drawttup by, Sir  Arthur, 
to  bretk  off  the  negotiation,  and  cpfiqe  away  at  onpe, 
if  JiHiot  should  bo  fomnd  obsti^pte  ;,,and  to  tell  him 
that  the  armistice  In  no  case.  wou)d  be  prolonged  for 
a  moie  SKtended  period  than  24  hours.  This,  with 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  bis  20,000  men  in 
Maceira  Bay,t  startled  Junot,  who  at  one  moment 
had  thought  of  defending  the  position  of  Torres 
Vedms,  aSobd  at  another  of  crossing  theT^gus,  and 

•  Lettef  to  ;Cnptft{ii  PoHenef  Maloolm,  in  Coloiiel<  Gurtrood. 
W^Uingtoo  DUnatcW 

f  Sir  John  Moore  dUemlxirked  hu  (roopt  as  fut  us  ttie  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  dangerous  surf  would  allow.  Two  regiments  of 
inniatry,  two  brtgadM  of  artillery,  and  aomc  German  cavalry,  landed 
on  the  26th,  but  the  last  division  did  not  land  uutJU  tlio  S9th  of 
August ;  and  the  disembarkation  was  not  effected  without  great  dilR- 
calty  and  Utterly  some  Iom.— Sir  Hew  Dalrympief  Memoir. 


throwing  his  forces  into  Elvas.     On  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  a  draft  of  the  proposed  convention, 
signed  by  General  Kellermann,  was  brought  to  Sir 
Hew's  head-quarters ;  and,  being  laid  before  a  meet- 
ing of  general  officers,  at  which  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Sir    John  Moore,  the  Honourable  John    Hope, 
Mackenzie  Fraser,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were 
present,  it  was  read  article  by  article,  and  the  ob- 
jections and  proposed  alterations  were  minuted 
down  by  Sir  Arthur.    A  copy  of  these  minutes  was 
then  sent  to  Colonel  G.  Murray  for  his  guidance  ; 
but  it  should  appear,  from  the  complaints  which 
Sir  Arthur  subsequently  raised,  that  he  considered 
that  all  the  objections  and  alterations  he  had  made 
or  suggested  were  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  by 
those  who  finally  concluded  and  ratified  the  treaty. 
On  the  same  day  (the  29th  of  August),  at  the  hour 
of  noon,  the  term  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
having  expired.  Sir  Hew  moved  his  head-quarters 
forward  to  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  the  French 
had  withdrawn.    On  the  30th  Junot  at  last  signed 
the  definitive  treaty,  with  the  omission  of  several  of 
th^  alterations  which  had  been  proposed  ;  and  in 
form  the  convention  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  at  Torres  Vedras,  on  the  31st     In  his 
defence  Sir  Hew  says  that  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  objected  to  by  the  British 
were  altered,  and  that  some  other  good  alterations 
were  inserted  which  had  not  before  been  suggested 
(and  thus  much  was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  board  of  inquiry)  ;  that,  at  all  events, 
the  season  for  negotiation  was  passed;  that  he 
therefore  immediately  convened  the    tieutenant- 
generals  he  could  assemble.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Sir  John  Moore,  Hope,  and  Mackenzie  Frazer — 
and,  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  approbation, 
ratified  the  Definitive  Convention.   Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  not  present  at  this  final  ratification, 
having  moved  to  the  left  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  being  now  at  Sobral  with  his  division.     We 
have  his  own  words,  in  various  forms,  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  fact,  that,  after  the  fatal  orders  of  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  on  the  field  of  Vimeiro  (orders  with 
which  Dalrymple  had  nothing  to  do,  as  he  was 
many  miles   off,  at   sea  in  his  frigate),  he  ap- 
proved of  a  convention  allowing  the  French  to 
evacuate  Portugal ;  that  he  felt  that  the  favourable 
moment  for  pushing  upon  the  French  had  been 
lost;  that,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate 
the  country  by  sea,  they  might  either  defend  them- 
selves desperately  within  Lisbon,  or  cross  to  Elvas 
and  Almeida,  which,  being  places  regularly  forti- 
fied, would  have  required  regular  and  long  sieges, 
during   which   the  British  army  could  not  have 
been  made  available  in  Spain,  where  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  it  was  earnestly  desired  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  whither  the  British   government 
was  very  eager  that  some  corps   should  go  as 
quickly  as  possible.*     It  was  not  against  the  con- 

*  Sett  Colonel  Gtinrood.  Wellington  Dispatches.  '*  I  do  not  knov," 
saj-s  Sir  Arthur,  writing  from  Sobral,  on  the  lit  of  September. 
"  \vh«t  Sir  Hew  Dalr>'mp)e  proiKMca  to  do,  or  is  instructrd  to  do ;  hot 
if  I  were  in  his  sitnation  I  would  have  SO.OOO  men  at  Madrid  in  lam 
tiian  a  mo&th  from  f hu  timtf.**— X>tt9r  to  C^iet  Stcteart,  E§f»  iM. 
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mention  itself,  but  against  the   monstrous  folly 
"which  made  it  necessary,  and  against  some  parti- 
cular clauses  of»  and  omissions  in,  the  definitive 
treaty,  that  he  was  indignant.     He  wrote  to  Lord 
Caatlereagh  that  the  treaty  had  been  altered,  but 
not  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  been ;  that  ten 
days  afkr  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  the  army  was  not 
farther  advanced  than  it  should  and  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  night  of  the  21&t ;  that  matters  were 
not  prospering ;  that  he  felt  an  earnest  desire  to 
quit  the  army;  that  he  had  been  too  successful 
with  this  army  ever  to  serve  with  it  in  a  subordinate 
eituation.     To  a  more  private  friend,  he  declared 
that  he  approved  of  the  principal  point  in  the  con- 
yentioD,  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French ; 
and  he  stated,  at  great  length,  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  done 
right  in  allowing  them  to  evacuate  that  country  by 
•ea.      '* Admitting,"    he   says,   "that  the  army 
which  will  evacuate  Lisbon  will  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  I  conceive  it  better 
to  have  that  army  in  that  situation,  and  our  army 
acting  in  Spain,  in  co-operation  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  than  to  have  the  French  troops  occupying 
strong  places  in  Portugal,  and  our  army  occupied 
in  the  siege  or  blockade  of  them."* 
, —  Because  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  dispatches,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  treaty,  were  dated  from  C in- 
tra, between  Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  the  conven- 
tion unluckily  got  the  name  of  "  The  Convention 
of  Cintra,"  a  name  which  was  long  made  to  figure, 
ludicrously  and  infamously,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
and  which  induced  uninformed  people  to  believe 
that  it  was  actually  uegotiated  and  concluded  in 
that  village,  and  after  the  British  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  formidable  position  of  Torres 
Vedras,  the  key  to  the  capital.f    This  was  making 
had  worse;  the  formidable  position  was  obtained 
through  the  negotiation ;  and  the  convention  was 
arranged  at  Lisbon  by  Colonel  G.  Murray  and  Kel- 
lermann,  and  was  finally  ratified  at  Torres  Vedras, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Cintra,  and  twenty- five 
from  the  capital.     The  most  objectionable  article 
was  the  fifth,  which  allowed  the  French,  under  the 
names  of  property  of  the  army,  private  property, 
and  baggage,  to  carry  oflf  much  of  the  plunder  of 
Portugal.     Junot    had  no    more  morality  than 
Dupont'   the  French  officers   and  soldiery  who 
capitulated  in  Portugal  were  not  less  rapacious  or 
less  eager  to  preserve  their  spoil  than  those  who 
had  capitulated  at  Baylen  ;  if  they  had  been  bound 
by  a  more  rigid  article  to  a  restitution  of  the  stolen 
property,  they  would  have  concealed  it,  even  as 
Dupont  and  his  people  had  done.     Some  limits, 
however,  were  put  to  the  abuse  of  the  fifth  article 

*  For  the  other  reasoiMt  which  arc  all  of  the  greatest  weight,  and 
which  ought  to  be  attentively  itudied  by  those  who  would  form  a 
correct  iiotioo  of  this  mach  debated  cooventioD,  see  letter  to  Ciiarles 
Stewart.  Esq.  in  Colonel  Gurwood,  Wellington  Dispatches. 

f  Tlie  readers  of  Lord  Byron's  Chikle  IJaroId  will  lenember  the 
lines  beginning — 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  1 
Oh  done  displeasing  unto  British  eye  1 
His  lordship,  w/^  tra^eUed  in  Portugal  only  a  year  alter  the  evrnt. 
lakes  up  and  repeals  the  mistake  of  the  Convention  oj  Cintra  having 
been  signed  in  the  i  alacc  of  the  Marques  Marialva  in  that  place. 


by  the  appointing  of  a  commission,  with  General 
Beresford  at  its  head,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  General  Beresford  and  his  commissioners, 
the  spoils  of  the  Museum  and  Royal  Library  were 
restored,  and  some  of  the  church  plate,  nicely 
packed  up  as  private  property,  was  seized,  un- 
packed, and  sent  back  to  the  churches.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  French  did  not  disgorge  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  do.  With  regard  to 
the  Russian  fleet — a  rather  important  object,  as  it 
still  counted  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate — 
it  was  agreed,  in  a  separate  convention  between 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  and  Admiral  Siniavin, 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  deposit  in  the  hands  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  to  be  held  until  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  that  the  Russian 
admiral,  his  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  without 
any  condition  or  stipulation  whatever,  should  be 
conveyed  to  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.* 
The  forts  on  the  Tagus  were  taken  possession  of, 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  by  the  British  troops, 
and  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  then  opened  to  our 
shipping.  On  the  5th,  the  army  had  its  right  at 
St.  Julian,  and  its  left  on  the  heights  of  Bellas. 
On  the  8th  or  9th,  a  British  corps  marched  into 
Lisbon,  in  the  midst  of  popular  acclamations  and 
rejoicings,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  city, 
during  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy.  Transports 
being  collected,  the  French  presently  began  to 
embark :  and,  except  their  last  division,  purposely 
detained  by  orders  from  England,  they  were  all 
sent  o£P  before  the  end  of  September,  and  part  of 
the  British  army  was  then  actually  on  its  route  to 
the  Spanish  frontier,  t  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  vindictive  Freire,  by  Souea,  by  the  martial  and 
irate  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  by  their  partisans  and 
creatures,  to  raise  a  clamour  in  Portugal  against  the 
convention,  and  to  persuade  the  people  that  they 
might  have  dislodged  Junot,  have  captured  and 
destroyed  his  whole  army,  have  recaptured  all  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  plundered,  and 
have  enriched  themselves  with  all  the  property  the 
French  had  brought  into  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  the  English : 
but  when  the  convention  became  more  generally 
known,  and  its  effects  felt,  the  people  of  Lisbon 
and  of  the  country  expressed  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  benefit  attending  it.t  It  was  no 
small  benefit  to  have  the  country  entirely  freed 
from  the  French.  On  all  the  forts  of  which  we 
took  possession  the  flag  of  Braganza  was  im- 
mediately hoisted;  Lisbon  was  occupied  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal ;  and  a  council  of  regency,  and  a  more  re- 
gular provisional  government,  was  established  forth- 
with. As  the  energetic  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  cause,  was  admitted  into 
the  council  of  regency,  and  allowed  to  take  a  fore- 
most part  in  it,  his  ill-humour  was  charmed  away 

*  James's  Naval  History. 

f  Report  of  Board  of  Inquiry. 

i  Id,  i  and  Colonel  Ourwood.  Wellington  Dispatches. 
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for  the  preflent ;  but  great  was  the  trouble  caused 
in  the  sequel  by  this  turbulent  and  ambitious 
churchman,  and  by  the  crafty,  intriguing  men  that 
gathered  around  him. 

Both  long  and  loud  was  the  popular  vociferation 
in  England  against  the  whole  of  the  convention,  mis- 
called of  Cintra.  No  measure,  indeed,  was  ever 
more  universally  reprobated,  or  less  understood  or 
inquired  into.  Nor  was  this  a  merely  popular 
outcry :  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  and  secretaries  of 
state,  shared  in  the  violence,  and  both  court  and 
cabinet  swelled  the  chorus.  At  first,  all  were 
blamed,  and  no  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  government  appointed 
a  board  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  four  generals  and 
three  lieutenant-generals.*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled  in  order  to 
be  examined  by  this  board,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  home,  was  also  examined  at  his  own 
desircf  The  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  Chelsea  College  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  November,  and  continued  sitting  with 
adjournments  until  the  27th  of  December.  In  the 
end  they  agreed  upon  a  report,  which  exonerated 
all  the  generals,  which  even  bestowed  praise  upon 
all,  but  which  made  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
tween Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  report  stated 
that  it  appeared  that  the  Convention  of  Cintra 
(this  blunder  continued  to  be  retained  when 
and  where  there  ought  to  have  been  no  blun- 
dering), in  its  progress  and  conclusion,  or  at 
least  the  principal  articles  of  it,  had  not  been  ob- 

•  Of  this  *  Board  of  Inquiry/  General  Sir  David  Dandas  waa  pro- 
rfdent.  The  other  memben  were— OeneraU  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Peter 
Craig,  Francis  Lord  Heathfleld;  Lieut.- GenoraU  Oeorse  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  K.O.,  Sir  George  Nugent,  Bart.,  Oliver  Nicltolli. 

t  The  offleera  who  had  nrred  under  Sir  Arthur  in  the  ihort  Por- 


tuguese campaign  thowed,  very  unequivocally,  that  thev  appreciated 
bis  merits,  and  did  not  for  a  sini(le  moment  confound  his  reputation 
with  that  at  the  inferior  men  who  had  been  plsoed  above  liim.    On 


the  3rd  of  September,  three  wcelu  before  he  Quitted  his  command,  all 
the  general  offloers  who  had  first  landed  with  him  and  the  troops  at 

*'  " '"   ihimthat 

,  ate,  value 

an  inserip- 

Jft  to  their  leader'*  in  testimony  of 

reel  fbr  him  at  a  man,  and  the  wi- 


the Mottdeso,  wrote  liim  a  most  flaiterinx  letter,  ao^uaiuting 
they  had  clubbed  together,  and  had  directed  a  piece  of  pla 
lOOO  gnineaa,  to  be  prepared  and  preaented  to  him,  with  ax 


tion  stating  that  thev  oflVrcd  this 

the  high  respect  and  esteem  they  feel  fbi 


Tills  praiM  came  from  proved  and  applauded  men :  the  honour  was 
awarded  by  officers  who  had  already  a  nigh  reputation,  who  soon  ob- 
tained a  itul  loftier  renown,  and  whose  names  will  not  soon  be  for< 
gotten  in  the  military  aunals  of  iheir  country :  they  were— Mnjor- 
Geaerals  B.  Spencer,  B.  Hill,  R.  Ferguson ;  Brigadier-Generals 
M.  NightingaU,  B.  F.  Bowes.  H.  Fane,  J.  Catlin  Craufurd. 

The  contribution  to  that  testimonial  was  afterwards  augmented  by 
the  flubscriptions  of  Generals  Anstrulher  and  Acland,  and  of  all  the 
flclil-officers  of  the  army  who  served  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Arthur  at 
the  battle  of  Vimeiro. 

The  dispatches  and  letters  written  by  General  Wellesley  Immediately 


after  the  convention,  and  his  own  double  superseding,  are  a  remarkable 
'   "iS  ability,  foresight,  and  turn  for  bnsini       -  "■•   » 
i  public  spirit,  which  urged  him  to  „  .  _ 

not  called  for,  was  assuredly  much  want4>d.    He  drew  up  an  ad- 


proof  of  his  ability,  foresight,  and  turn  for  business  of  all  kinds,  as  also 
of  his  public  spirit,  which  urged  him  to  give  advice,  which,  although 


to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  the  best  means  of  obtaining  provisions,  horses 
for  the  artillery,  evervthing  that  the  army  needed:  ho  showed  him 
ths  expedieney  of  arming  a  number  of  Spaniards  who  were  found  at 


Lisbon,  and  of  sending  them  bock  to  8|>ain :  ho  recommended  Sir 
Hew  to  send  proper  persons  to  treat  with  sill  tlie  local  juntas  in  Spain, 
and  to  obtain  aocnmte  information  as  to  the  real  state  and  nrospect  4^ 
allairs  in  that  country ;  the  commissariat,  tlte  movements  of  the  army, 
tbn  policy  to  be  adopted,  were  all  dwelt  upon  with  admirable  sagacity. 
An  inferior  man  would  have  brooded  over  the  wrongs  which  hidbeen 
dnne  him,  and  would  have  done  nothing  after  being  superseded.  * 

The  reader  should  attentively  i^eruse  the  documents  in.  the  4th 
volume  of  Colonel  Gurwood's  edition  of  the  Wellington  DisxNttches 
from  page  112  to  page  183. . 


jected  to  by  the  five  distinguished  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals of  that  army;  and  that  other  general  officers 
who  had  been  on  that  service,  and  who  had  been 
examined  by  the  board,  had  also  concurred  in  the 
great  advantages  that  were-  immediately  gained  to 
the  country  of  Portugal,  to  the  British  army  and 
navy,  and  to  the  general  service,  by  the  oonclusioa 
of  the  convention  at  that  time.  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard, and  his  conduct  in  stopping  the  pursutt  at 
Vimeiro  (the  real  and  sole  cause  of  all  that  went 
wrong  afterwards),  were  treated  with  rare  leniency 
and  delicacy.  The  commissioners  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  which 
had  been  so  much  complained  of,  no  notice  of  the 
eleven  days'  delay  which  had  been  permitted  to 
Junot,  no  notice  of  anything  for  which  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  could  be  held  really  and  solely  respon- 
sible. They  said,  in  concluding  their  report — 
**We  most  humbly  submit  our  opinion  that  no 
further  military  proceeding  is  necessary  on  the 
subject ;  because,  however  some  of  us  may  differ 
in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
it  is  our  unanimous  declaration  that  unquestion* 
able  zeal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  Lieuten ant-Generals  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Buirard^  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  on 
every  occasion  during  this  expedition  have  done 
honour  to  the  troops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  your 
majesty's  arms." 

But  neither  the  ministry  nor  the  court,  neither 
the  parliament  nor  the  people,  assented  to  the  very 
inconclusive  award  of  the  board  of  inquiry.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  now  agreed  as  to  the  honour  that  was 
due  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  in  the  opinion 
that,  if  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  not  interfered 
with  him  on  the  field  of  Vimeiro,  there  would 
have  been  no  convention,  but  an  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Junot.  But  there  was 
much  less  fairness  in  allotting  the  dishonour 
or  the  blame.  We  know  not  to  what  prejudices 
or  influences  in  high  quarters  it  was  owing  that 
an  undue  portion  of  censure  and  severity  fell 
upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  we  only  know  the  facts 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  king  both  declared 
themselves  strongly  against  him,  that  ministers 
turned  him  out  as  a  scapegoat,  and  that  a  very  se- 
vere censure  was  addressed  to  him  in  his  majesty's 
name.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  a  hundred 
fold  more  censurable,  immediately  resumed  the 
military  command  of  the  London  district,  which 
he  had  held  before  he  was  sent  to  Portugal ;  but 
Sir  Hew  was  never  permitted  to  resume  the  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to 
entrust  during  his  absence  to  another  general 
officer.  No  consideration  was  allowed  for  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  Spanish  cause  while  command- 
ing on  the  Rock,  for  the  ready  aid  he  had  given, 
for  the  timely  assistance  he  had  procured  to  the 
Spanish  cause — important  aid,  invaluable  assist- 
ance, which  mainly  had  enabled  General  Castanos 
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to  take  the  Beld,  and  environ  Dupont  at  Baylen. 
Nor  were  the  representations  Sir  Hew  made  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  when  his  lordship  succeeded  to 
the  war  department,  in  the  smallest  degree  attended 
to.  But,  after  a  time,  as  in  other  cases,  a  reluctant 
half-measure  of  justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  In 
the  year  1814,  when  peace  was  supposed  to  he  esta- 
hlished,  he  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  requesting  to  he  set  right  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  country,  wishing  for  some  puhlic 
testimony  of  the  royal  approbation  of  his  services, 
and  reminding  his  lordship  how  successfully  he  had 
cherished  and  promoted  the  first  rising  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spanish  people.  An  interview  followed  the 
letter;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  Lord  Castle- 
reagh took  Sir  Hew  aside  at  a  levee  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  told  him  his  "  btuiness  was  settled.** 
"  And  in  fact,'*  adds  Sir  Hew,  "  very  soon  after- 
wards my  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
baronets ;  and,  as  a  mark  that  the  honour  was  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  public  services,  it  was  espe- 
cially provided,  in  the  patent,  that  it  was  given  free 
from  idl  the  usual  charges,  which  became  an  item 
in  the  public  accounts  laid  before  parliament.  This 
circumstance  gave  a  value  to  the  honour  conferred, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  cost,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  sank  into  utter  insignificance.'** 

After  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  sharp,  concise  answers 
before  the  board  showed  the  clearness  of  his  head 
and  the  firmness  of  his  heart,  resumed  the  duties 

•  Memoir  written  bv  General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart.  &e.— This 
narrative  wae  originally  written  by  Sir  Heir  as  a  familv  record: 
but  the  publication  of  Southey's  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,* 
and  of  the  works  of  Napier  and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  in- 
dttood  him  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  printing  it,  which  hta  last  illness 
alone  orevented  him  from  doing.  It  was  published  in  1830.  by  his 
■on,  who  thereby  has  done  great  good  to  his  fiither's  memory.  In  the 
copious  Appendix,  which  contains  many  valuable  documents,  there 
are  two  letters,  written  by  distinguished  officers  on  the  spot,  and  both 
approving  of  the  oonvenuon,  and  of  the  policy  of  allowing  the  Frendi 
to  evacuate  Portugul  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  One  of  these  let- 
ters.  dated  Almeida,  91st  Norember,  18(W,  is  written  by  Brigadier 
General  Anstruther,  who  complains  of  *'  the  extent  and  violence  ofthe 
tttnxy  that  has  seized  John  Bull  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal."  The  other,  dated  Madrid,  the  18th  of 
October.  1808,  is  tnm  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  give*  the  unso- 
licited offer  of  his  opinion  and  evidence,  out  of  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
of  that  doty  which  exists  between  man  and  man ;  who  declares  that  in 
the  convention  he  bad  no  ooncern,  and  with  Dalrymple  no  friendship 
which  might  give  a  bias  to  his  feelings.  HU  lordship  goes  on  to  say^ 
".Of  the  principally  obnoxious  article,  which  allows  the  return  of 
the  French  to  France,  my  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  highly 
advantageous;  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  this  was  not  granted  to  them, 
the  French  could  not  avoid  defending  themselves  to  the  last.  A  reso- 
lution to  this  eiffct,  thongh  it  might,  ultimately,  have  ended  in  their 
uneondlUonal  surrender,  would,  in  tlie  mean  time,  have  occupied  our 
army  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  might  have  e*vo$ed  it  to  great  di»- 
tre»iffr<m  the  uncertainty  ({f  the  eommMnicatlw  with  thefleett  and  from 
the  noM-€miiteHee  of  any  wtagaxinee  or  preparattom  fir  a  campaign 
ashore.  Am  inevitable  cunsequanee  mntt  have  been  that  the  efficacy  and 
ntcmierf  ofthe  army  Jbr  fritwre  operations  would  have  been  materially 
impaired.  Believing,  also»  ss  was  then  supposed,  that  the  enemy's 
furce  did  not  amount  to  more  than  16.000  men,  the  disadvantage  of  tlie 
dislantjunetion  of  this  reinforcement  to  the  French  army  in  Spain, 
bore  no  comparison,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  advantages  of  the  more 
immediate  union  of  double  the  number  of  highly-disciplined  British 
troops  to  the  newly-recruited  Spanish  armies.  Such  were  the  reasons, 
at  the  time,  which  made  me  approve  this  article.  1  have  since  been 
In  Spain,  and  am  better  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  value  of  this  reason- 
ing ;  and  my  decided  opinion  now  is  that  the  speediest  union  of  tlie 
largest  British  army  that  can  be  collected  with  that  of  Spain  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  weuare  ofthe  common  cause.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment have  now  pressed,  In  the  strongest  manner,  the  arrival  of  our 
army ;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  necessity  that  has  occasioned 
these  urgent  demands,  while  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  oVJeetion 
to  this  artide  of  the  convention,  entirely  supports  the  reason  for  which 
it  was  made.  With  respect  to  the  oUicr  articles,  I  must,  with  the 
■am«  truth,  declare  that  I  do  not  approve  of  some  of  them ;  but,  as 
they  are  of  minor  consequence,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  mach  oMcctad 
to»  I  need  not  advert  to  Miem.'* 


of  his  office  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  seeming 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  home  poli- 
tics and  administration.  He  went  oyer  to  Ireland 
in  December ;  and  when  parliament  assembled  in 
January  he  returned  and  took  his  seat.  But  most 
men  fell  that  his  properer  place  would  be  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  disastrous  occurrences  in  the 
Peninsula  soon  strengthened  this  conviction. 

There  was  one  advantage  derivable  from  the 
convention  with  Junot  which  has  generally  escaped 
notice:  his  men  had  witnessed  the  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres of  Wellesley,  and  the  excellent  way  in 
which  his  generals  of  divisions  had  brought  their 
corps  into  action,  and  had  seen  and  felt  how 
the  British  infantry  fought  at  Roli^a  and  Vimeiro ; 
and  the  information  they  carried  away  with  them  on 
these  points  was  calculated  to  depress  that  buoyant 
self-confidence  which  had  been  the  secret  and  the 
spring  of  so  many  French  victories.  To  these 
people  the  Egyptian  campaign  seemed  already  a 
remote  tradition;  the  brilliant  afiair  of  Maida, 
where  only  a  few  thousand  men  were  engaged,  had 
taken  place  in  a  remote  comer  of  Italy,  and  Reg* 
nier  and  the  remnant  of  that  army  remained  iso- 
lated at  the  end  of  that  peninsula ;  it  was  still  the 
universal  fashion  among  the  French  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  skill  of  English  generals,  and 
to  deny  nearly  every  military  merit  to  British  land 
troops;  but  now, from  17,000  to  18,000  French* 
men  were  sent  back  to  France  to  convey  correcter 
notions  on  these  matters. 

Junot's  force  had  been  found  somewhat  more 
considerable  than  was  expected.  Fearful,  however, 
had  been  his  losses  during  the  few  months  he  occu- 
pied Portugal.  He  had  entered  that  country  at  the 
end  of  November,  1807,  with  30,000  men;  he 
had  received  some,  though  slight,  reinforcements ; 
so  that  from  12,000  to  13,000  men  bad  perished 
by  fatigue,  of  disease,  in  the  popular  insurrection, 
or  in  the  field  where  the  English  had  met  them. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  dispatches 
arrived  from  Lord  Castlereagh  containing  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  to  be  employed  in  Spain. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  strongly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Moore  was  better  fitted  for  this  com- 
mand than  any  of  the  superior  general  officers  then 
in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  6th  of  October  Sir  John 
Moore  received  more  explicit  instructions,  the 
secretary  at  war  informing  him  that  his  army  of 
20,000  men  was  to  be  employed  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain  **  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom.''  Lord  Castlereagh  also  intimated  that 
an  additional  corps  of  10,000  men,  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  was  about  to  sail  for  Coruiia.  Sir 
John  was  directed  to  send  forward  his  cavalry  by 
land ;  but  it  was  left  to  his  discretion  whether  to 
march  the  infantry  by  land  also  or  to  transport 
them  by  sea  to  Coruiia,  Sir  John  instantly  decided 
against  the  sea  voyage,  for  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  the  coast  was  dangerous,  and  he  kne^w 
that  so  large  an  army  could  not  obtain  at  Coruna 
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equipments  to  enable  them  to  advunce  into  tbe 
rough  and  naked  interior  of  Spain.    The  delay 
afterwards  experienced  by  Sir  Darid   Baii^  at 
Conina,  for  want  of  means  to  convey  the  bagjD;age 
of  his  corps,  proved  the  propriety  of  Sir  John 
Moore*8  dedsion.     Bat,  even  at  Lhfbon,  the  dift". 
eulties    of  procuring    tolerabte    equtpments "  ibr, 
20,000  men  were  very  great,  and  were  enhanced 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  English  eowmisssHsCs, 
who,  afs  yet,  had  every  thing  to  learn.  It  was  fovfid 
impossible  to  procure  conveyance  for  a  sufficient 
auantity  of  provisions  and    stores,    and    there- 
lore  the  baggage  was  necessarily  curtailed  to  such 
a  degree  as  excited  some  discontencs  in  the  army. 
Moreover,  the  indolence  and  the  ignorance  •of 
the  Portuguese  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
country  were  so  greats  thsit  no  eorfeot  itiftirmijiion 
could  be  obtained  about  the  nNtds:  ud  passages; 
towards  the  north.    Many  of -tlie  aolditra  werei 
newljf  levied,  and,  'unhicKily,  few  if  Sir-  Mku' 
Moore's  officers  had  ever  sarved  'a  Yegular  catm-j 
paffgn  hi  the  Aeld  reftiote  lirom  a'  ieel-tsK  iupfAy 
their  wants.    By  an  inveterate  evil' fnutioe-m  mid- 
lifude  dF  women  and  ehiidre«k  had?  bscn  i^kkl  to 
job  this  army.   '  Foreseelng-the  evfl  eoiis«)uciM8 
Sff  Ji^W'feihied  an'  order  stBttngiiiiiB  ^ifethtt,' 
as,  in  'the  •  «o((rs6  of  <  the '  long  mfitrclt  itkUk  "the* 
afmy»w^  lAHAit  to  undertaiee,  And  where  no  cmts. 
could  be  allowed,  the  women  woald  vnavMdabiy 
M  etp^foM  CH  «lie'  groaficst  hanlship  «nd  distms,,' 
oonHiiaiidin^  offieei%  shaokl  Use  their-  endeatosrs 
'40  prevent  'as  'many  sa  possible,  particakrly  those- 
having  yo^Tig  diildren,  or  sueh'  as  were  Mtstoiit,. 
or 'eqtHll 't(r*  fatigue,  from   Mifwing  tne  am^. 
Unhappily,  vnlvetsal  •bedknee  iwaenof  paid  to 
this  humane  iiifiifiretion  by  the  Tegimental  offioers,' 
and  tranlbevs  of  women,  some  wkh  infanta  in  their 
armSf  surreptitievtely  aceuaspairied  ot-  followed  fehe^ 
troops.  '  Orders  svere  issued  to  the  troops  to  atvid 
intemperance,  to  accommodate  theiMdvea  to'^he 
manners -and  character  of  the  Spaniaids    a  people 
sober,  gvove,  aiid  orderly,  but  warm  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  ver^  soMcptibleof  imolt  or  disieapeet ; 
and  it  was  intraialed  that  afion  entering  Spain,  as 
a  Compliment  to  the  nation,  t^e  Eogliah  aoldicrs 
should  wear  the  red  cockade  of  Ferdinand  VII.  iu 
addition  to  their  own.     The  aoaaltnesa  of  suhaaat- 
ence  in  a  country  so  exhausted  as  Portugal  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  that  difierent  routes  should  be 
taken,  and  that  divisions  of  the  army  should  follow 
at  intervals.     Most  of  the  roads  were  found  in  a 
wretched  state ;  the  weather  was  bad  and  rainy ; 
the  fatigue  was  immense,  for  in  many  places  the 
men  had  to  drag  the  artillery  through  muddy  ways 
and  deep  sloughs.     On  the  4th  of  November,  Sir 
John  reached  Castello  Branco,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  country.     All  the   way 
between  Castello  Branco  and  the  frontier  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  and  drenched  the  soldiers,  who, 
however,  moved  on  with  good  heart.     It  was  on 
the  1 1th  of  November  that  Sir  John  Moore  crossed 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  at  Ciudad  Rod- 


rigo,  whare  he  was  reeeived  with  salutes  of  caanmi 
and  the^acclamationa  of  the  people.  Notwhhatand- 
-itrg  this  gratifying  reception  Sir  John  stopped  only 
'  oive'night  in  the  town ;  -  and  next  day  pmmied  his 
Matth  to  Sahnriaxna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13(h 

•  of  !ioveiiibi!r.    Thnx^  the  lamentable  imranee 

•  aboutlhe  roada  and  passn,  which,  we  ahoald  think, 
-might  have  *been  remedied  by  the  timely 'employ- 

asent  of  a  few  intdiigettt  staff^offioen,  a-grsat  past 
of  the  ordnance,  oonsiatiog  of  twenty*fiiiar  pieces, 
was  left  far  away,  guarded  by  8000.  foat  and  1<MX) 
home  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Joim 
Hope^  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  round- 
■about  road  b^  £lfas,  which,  as  the  Portagoese 
authorities  affirmed,  was  the  only  road  by  wliich 
heavy  cannon  could  be  trsnspoited. 

In  the  meaQ  time  Sir  David  -  Baird,  with  his 
10,000  meu^  had  leacfaed  -the  northern  ^oaat  of 
Spain.  Sir  David  heA  aBchcffed  at  Goruna  on  the 
13th  of  October  l  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
supreme  junta  of  -GsAida '  rtifutied  to*  allow  hia 
trctops  to%e  laflded;  ttnd  he'Hvak  infermed  that  the 
assent  of  the  central  -  gorenunent,  or  junta  now 
'SfMngufr  MadM^  tnOsi'ber  i»btained  pmvioaaly. 
"Ti^  ini/ricndfy  troitUientpfOceeitd'ftoM  Spanish 
vain-gtory  ftitd  conceit,  and- from  itte  pr^^ent 
Botien  that  their  <)^fim'tr()opa'OOuld  dvivnthe  Preneh 
beyom(  the  Pyreneie^'-  witfannti  tlw  aasiatance  of 
fbreign  auxiliaries.  -  It  took  a  deal'  of  beating  to 
beat  this  conceit  out  of  them.  For  fomrteen  long 
days  Sir  David  Baird'e  lO^OOO-man  were  kept 
cooped  up  in  the  transports  in  the  harbonr  of 
Conrfia.  At  last  a  *eoaricr  arrived  frsm  the  Dons 
at  Madrid,  whA,  sAcr  matmre -delibention,  thought 
fit  to  gvant  leave  tt>tfae  airn^  m  land.  Baird  had 
beeif  sent  on  ihia  OKp^iion  without  specie,  and, 
ahhough,  in  nominating  him  to  the  command,  Lotd 
Osstiereagh  assured  Sir  Joins  Moore  of  his  personal 
assistance  in  everything  resnecting  the  ^public  aer- 
vice,' Moore  htfd  to«(n-auppliedr with  only  35,000/. 
He  was,  however,*  under  the  necessity  of  tranamit- 
ting  S,000/.  to  Batrd  to  enable-him  to  move  from 
Corufia. 

Before  Moore  began  his  march  from  Coimbn, 
he  was  assured  that  the  French,  weak  in  numbers 
and  in  organization,  were  lying  behind  the  mer 
Ebro,  menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies,  that 
were  all  elated  with  success  and  quite  capable  of 
preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy.  During  his 
march  Sir  John  opened  a  correspondence  with 
General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  had  gone  to 
Madrid,  and  who  clearly  perceived  the  mistaken 
notions  and  the  sluggish  apathy  of  the  central 
junta.  At  this  moment  the  majority  of  the  mjem- 
bers  of  that  central  government  seem  to  have  been 
averse  to  the  entmnce  of  the  British  into  tJieir 
coimtry.  Lord  William  strove  to  remove  this 
objection,  to  induce  them  to  take  better  measures, 
and  at  least  to  form  magazines  and  procure  wag- 
gons and  stores  on  the  line  of  march  of  Sir  John 
Moore ;  but  his  lordship  might  long  have  striven 
in  vain,  but  for  an  incident  which  occurred : — a 
guerilla  parly  lurking  on  the  frontiers  interrupted 
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a  French  dispatch  to  Marechal  JourdHn,  which 
contained  information  that  reinforcements,  exceed- 
ing 10,000  men,  were  about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Madrid  junta  knew  not  that  multitudes  of 
troops  had  already  been  poured  in  through  the 
mountain  ptsses  to  the  country  behind  the  Ebro ; 
but  this  dispatch  dispersed  the  fidse  hopes  they 
had  entertained  that  the  French  armies  were  going 
to  evacuate  Spain,  and  it  also  aroused  them  to  make 
some  efforts.  Nothing,  however,  could  prevail 
upon  the  junta  to  appoint  a  commander*in*chief*  to 
concentrate  their  forces,  or  to  adopt  any  rational 
plan  for  meeting  the  coming  stonn ;  they  were 
divided  by  factions,  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  and 
there  was  not  one  commanding  intellect  among 
them.  Two  lines  in  Dante's  '  Hell  *  describe  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  leading  passions  of  these 
junta-men,  whether  central  or  provincial  :*«-* 

Le  tre  (avIUe  eh*  banno  i  eorl  aeom.*** 

They  now  wanted  the  English,  yet  they  did 
actuslly  nothing  to  facilitate  their  march.  Un- 
fortunately, our  accredited  minister  at  Madrid 
had  not  the  discrimination,  energy,  and  resolution 
necessary  to  deal  with  such  men.  Mr.  John 
Hookham  Frere  seems  to  have  dosed  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Madrid,  sad  to  have  left 
the  little  that  was  done  to  be  done  by  liord  William 
Bentinck,  who,  after  Frere^s  arrival,  had  no  diplo- 
matic authority  whatever,  and  could  only  speak 
and  advise  as  a  British  officer  and  ardent  inend 
of  the  Soanish  cause.  As  in  the  field  of  Yimeiro, 
ao  here  there  had  been  a  superseding  and  changing 
just  at  the  critical  moment  Mr.  Charlea  Stewart, 
who  had  been  acting  at  Madrid  as  minister  or 
charg^-d'affidres,  was  alert,  active,  intelligent,  and 
well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  country  but  also 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  dispositkms  of  the  Dons  who  composed  the 
central  junta ;  but  just  as  Sir  John  Moore  was 
advancing  into  Spain,  and  was  standing  in  need  of 
the  most  active  assistance  at  Madrid,  the  arrival  of 
the  diplomatist  of  higher  rank  put  an  extinguisher 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  intelligence  and  activity,  or  ren- 
dered them  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Frere*s  accomplish- 
ments, and  acquirements,  and  moral  qualities  were 
many,  and  of  a  high  class,  but  his  absent-mindedness 
and  easy  indolence  showed  that  nature  had  not  in- 
tended him  for  a  diplomatist  in  busth'ng,  difficult, 
perilous  times  like  the  present.  He  might  have 
been  an  admirable  translator  of  Cervantes  in  prose, 
or  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  verse;  but 
he  could  not  understand  or  correctly  translate  the 
insane  notions  and  wild  language  of  these  Spanish 
politicians,  and  he  could  not  see  his  way  clearly 
through  that  maze  of  factions,  or, — where  each 
party  was  blackening  all  the  others,  and  |»«- 
tending  to  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  wisdom  and 
virtue — ^make  out  which  was  black  and  which  was 
white,  or  who  merited  confidence  and  who  did  not. 
While  trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  left  Sir  John 

*  Llnferno,  ointo  Ti.^-^Prido,  envy,  waA  avAricc  we  the  Uiree  ipatki 
f hat  IwTe  wt  their  aoub  on  ftre* 
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Moore  without  the  information  and  frequent  advices 
which  that  general  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
him.  Before  Sir  John  entered  Spain  advices 
firom  Lord  William  Bentinck  informed  him  that 
reinforeementa  of  10.000  French  troops  were 
believed  to  have  arrived.  Having  applied  to  know 
with  whom  he  was  to  concert  his  military  opera- 
tions in  Spain,  Moore  was  referred  by  the  Madrid 
junta  to  General  Castanot,  who  commanded  what 
was  then  called  the  army  of  the  centre.  Sir  John 
wrote  immediately  to  Castaiios  to  learn  his  plans. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  he  got  an  answer,  and 
when  the  answer  came,  it  was  short  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  for  the  honest  Spanish  general  was  already 
distrusted  by  the  junta,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
command  shortly  after.*  The  ottier  Spanish  armies 
continued  to  lie  scattered  all  about,  without  any 
plan  in  common,  without  combination,  without 
any  sale  and  regular  communication  with  one 
anothel^  If  so  many  boys,  fresh  from  school,  or 
so  many  old  women,  had  been  in  command,  they 
osuld  scarcely  have  made  a  worse  disposition  of 
the  national  forces.  When  his  coining  into  Spain 
had  been  urged  by  the  junta  of  Madrid,  Moove  had 
been  assnied  that  his  advance  would  be  covered  by 
a  powerful  victorious  army ;  but  he  ibund  that  not 
a  Spanish  soldier  was  in  his  front,  and  that  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  behind  the  Ebro,  was 
actually  at  hand.  On  the  very  day  after  hia 
arrival  at  Salamanca  he  got  acoounta  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Conde  de  Belveder  in  front  of  Borgoa ;  and 
two  n^hta  after  this  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
the  Spapish  General  Blake  had  risked  hia  army 
and  lost  It  at  Ksftnosa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  Thus  two  of  the  armiea  with  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  co-operate  were  already  no  more ; 
no  communication  reached  him  iron  Castanos; 
none  was  transmitted  him  iron  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at. Madrid;  and  the  ingtnions  author  of 
*  Whistleeniit  ?  aeemsto  havn  oontinued  his  dose  on 
thebanks<»ftheManzanares.  Moore,  indeed,  found 
at  starting  that  to  truat  to  Spanish  armiea  in  the  field 
was  to  lean  against  a  broken  reed.f  On  the  15th 
he  learned  horn  General  FignateUi,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  that  the  French  had  taken  poa- 
session  of  Valladolid,  a  city  only  twenty  leagues 
distant  firom  Sakonanca,  where  he  had  at  the  time 

•  *'  The  Jnnia,  Icakmt  of  thdr  gencmlfl,  gavt  them  do  vower  i  but 
keot  them  at  the  head  of  leparate  armies,  each  independenl  of  the 
other.    Thai  they  have  prevented  anTvnton  of  ectioo.    They  took  no 

Kioa  to  reeruit  the  armiea,  or  to  funiuh  them  with  arms  and  clothing, 
short,  during  the  Interval  that  the  French  were  weak,  ttiey  did 
nolUag  eMicr  to  overpower  Oiem  beft»re  U>eir  reinforcrmenmarrived, 

or  to  meet  them  with  superior  numbers  when  reinforced I  am  in 

DO  correspondence  with  any  of  their  generala  or  armies.  I  know  not 
their  ptaaa,  or  thoee  of  the  Spanisli  goTemmoDt.  No  channeb  of 
Information  have  been  opened  to  me ;  and,  as  yet  a  ftranger,  I  have 
been  able  to  establish  no  rvrtahi  ones  for  mjMilf. . . .  Eothoeiaam,  and 
an  oba:inata  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  French  ^oke,  may  do 
much.  But  even  in  this  csise  Uie  government  has  bi-en  improvident : 
arms,  atmunttion,  md  other  means,  am  wnBting.  The  probatiilitv, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  French  will  succeed  i  nnd,  if  they  do,  it  will  be 
from  ao  taient  having  spning  np  after  the  first  effort,  to  toke  ed^-an- 
tngeof  Um  immihe^nnd  ol  tho  •■ttumiaam  iriiich  then  «W«l."- 
Letur  Avm  StTjohn  Moore  iooM  of  hit  hratkers,  ^Ud  Salamanca, 
secA  ifoonJher,  180§,  m  Namrtive  of  ike  Cttrnptugm  ofjUu  BrHijk  myr 
m  ^Min,  tommandfd  b^  kU  Excelleneu  UeuUnamt-Qcnenl  Str  John 
Mioore,  KB,,  tfe.  Ac..  atuhenUeated  hy  ofeial  papcn  and  onghai  lettert  ; 
Aw  Jtmet  Moaret  Efq. 
t  ColMol  Ka|iier. 
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only  three  brigades  of  British  troops;   the  rest 
being  in  a  long  line  of  march,  many  not  having 
passed  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.    The  French, 
who  were  only  a  small  body  of  flying  cavalry, 
retreated  from  Valladolid  the  very  next  day;  but 
they  scoured  the  country,  forc^ed  and  plundered 
unopposed,  and  spread  dismay  far  around.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  people  seemed  paralysed. 
Every  hour  rumours  reached   Salamanca  which 
made  Sir  John  Moore  believe  that  other  corps 
were  beaten  and  scattered,  besides  those  of  the 
Conde  de  Belveder    and   Blake;   but  no  stand 
c^uld  be  tnade  at  Madrid,  and  no  valid  co-operation 
expected  either  from  the  Spanish  armies  or  from 
the  dispirited  people.     Owing  to  the  strange  route 
which  he  had  been  made  to  take  unnecessarily,  for 
the  roads  by  Castello  Branco  and  Giudad  Rodrigo 
were  not  worse  than  the  roads  by  Elvas  and  the 
eastern  frontier,  General  Hope,  with  the  ordnance 
and  his  4000  men,  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  while  Sir  David  Baird  with  his  10,000 
men,   from  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  at 
Coruiia  and  on  the  hungry  rugged  road,  had  only 
reached  Astorga.     And  at  Astorga  Baird  was  bak- 
ing,  in    eonsequence    of  erroneous  intelligence 
received  from  the  defeated  Spanish  General  Blake, 
that  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  were  oolleoted  on 
his  left  flank.     But  Sir  John  Moore,  naturally 
most  anxious  to  unite  all  his  forces,  called  up 
Baird  with  all  speed,  and  sent  orders  to  General 
Hope  to  turn  aside  ^om  Madrid  and  hasten  to 
Salamanca.     The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
panic-stricken  or  stupified.    To  rouse  them  from  a 
despairing  inertness  Moore  assembled  the  local 
junta,  and  addressed  them  in  an  animated  and 
hopeful  style.    From  the  junta  he  also  demanded 
that  every  assistance  they  could  possibly  give  him 
should  be  afforded ;  that  every  car,  horse,  and  mule 
in  the  country  should  be  instantly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  the  transport  of  magazines  and  necessaries 
for  the  army.    The  junta  applauded  the  harangue, 
for  it  contained  compliments  to  Spanish  gallantry 
and  patriotism ;  but,  with  true  Spanish  procrasti- 
nation, they  referred  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
future  consideration,  and  did  next  to  nothing.    This 
was  the  more  vexatious  as,  though  Sir  John  had 
so  little  money  himself,  the  junta  of  Galicia  had  a 
large  sum  in  hand,  for  Mr.  Frere  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  to   Coruiia  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
north.*     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief was  soon  filled  with  disgust  and 
despondency ;  that  he  lost  whatever  hope  he  had 
had  in  the  Soaniards ;  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
rate the  capabilities  of  the  armed  peasantry,  seeing 
that  in  front  of  him  the  French  cavalry  were  over- 
running the  plains  and  levying  contributions,  to 
which  the  people  submitted  without  resistance ; 
and  that  he  rather  too  early  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  100,000  disciplined  French  troops  could  not 

*  By  this  time  tlie  Engllih  ffovernment  had  supplied  Spain  with 
800>00O  nuskeU,  with  ammunition  of  all  kinds  in  proporticiii,  witli 
clothing,  and  with  sixteen  millions  of  hard  dollars  \— Napier,  Hist, 
of  the  frar  in  the  Penintula, 


be  opposed  in  the  north.  *^  Thdse  provinces,"  he 
said,  '^  are  not  armed :  and,  as  to  enthasLssm,  I 
hav«  seen  no  marks  of  it."*  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote,  in  the  private  journal  he  kept,  *'  I  see  my 
sit«atiofn  at  clearly  as  any  one,  and  that  nolhin| 
can  be  worse ;  for  I  have  no  Spanish  army  to  gife 
me  the  least  assistance,  only  the  Marques  Ronsn 
is  endeavouring  to  assemble  the  fngitivcs  from 
Blake's  army  at  Leon.  Yet  I  am  determined  to 
form  the  junction  of  thia  army,  and  to  try  our  for« 
tune.  We  have  no  business  here  as  things  are; 
but,  being  here,  it  would  never  do  to  abaudan  the 
Spaniards  without  a  struggle." 


Sir  John  Mooftit. 

While  Moore  was  thus  desponding  at  Salamanca, 
Bonaparte  in  person  was  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  la 
the  month  of  September  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  subjects  of  their 
conferences  were  carefully  concealed ;  but  it  wai 
generally  understood  that  the  question  of  Spain  and 
the  £ite  of  Turkey  were  agitated,  without  refereooe 
to  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  advantin 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  emperors,  it 
should  also  seem  that  it  was  understood  between 
them  that  Alexander  should  not  interfere  in  the 
Spanish  question,  and  that  Napoleon  should  allow 
him  in  return  to  encroach  on  the  tranft-Danubian 
provinces  of  the  sultan;  for,  shortly  after  this 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  Russian  troops  were  again 
poured  into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  two 
emperors  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, inviting  him  to  a  speedy  pacification,  but 
laying  down  no  basis  for  negotiation,  and  ofl^ring 
no  conditions  for  our  allies.  To  this  doubly  ini* 
perial,  but  really  insignificant,  epistle,  not  Ge(n:ge 
III.,  but  Mr.  Canning,  his  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  replied  in  two  spirited  notes,  one  addressed 
to  the  Russian,  the  other  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs^  In  the  note  to  the  Russian, 
Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  proposition  for  pssce 
would  be  commvmicated  to  our  ally  the  King  of 
Sweden  (against  whom  the  Czar  was  now  waging 

*  Letter  to  one  of  Ms  brothers,  in  Narratire,  8te.,  by  James  MooRi 
already  dtcd. 
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ft  fieree  and  winniiig  war)  and  to  the  ezktia|f  in* 
dependent  goveroment  of  Spain,  which  En^and 
was  determined  to  protect—that  it  was  naoeatary 
bis  Britannic  majesty  should  receive  an  immediate 
asanrance  that  France  acknowledged  the  existuig 
independent  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  in 
the  negotiation— «that  the  lively  interest  manifested 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  former  times  for  the 
welfinre  ana  dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarch  could 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  his  imperial  majesty's  inten* 
tions  with  respect  to  Spainr— and  that  it  could  not 
be  conceived  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  hten 
induced  to  sanction,  by  his  concurrenoe  or  appro- 
bation, usurpations,  the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example  was  dangerous 
to  all  legitimate  sovereigns  I  In  nis  note  to  Cham- 
pagny,  now  Duke  of  Cadore,  and  the  successor  of 
Talleyrand,  Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  progress  of 
the  war  had  imposed  new  obligations  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  that  Sicily,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Spain  must  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
n^otiations ;  that  treaties  existed  with  the  three 
first  of  these  powers,  which  bound  them  and  Great 
Britain  together  in  peace  and  war ;  and  that,  al- 
though no  formal  treaty  had  yet  been  executed  with 
Spain,  the  ties  of  honour  were  to  the  King  of  Eng« 
land  as  strong  as  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  where- 
fore, it  must  be  understood,  that  the  central  junta 
or  provisional  government  of  Spain  must  be  a 
party  to  any  negotiation  in  which  his  majesty 
would  engage.  To  have  said  less  than  this  of  the 
Spanish  nation  would  have  been  infamous.  The 
Russian  minister  replied,  that,  though  the  emperor 
his  master  might  readily  admit  the  claims  of  the 
tovereignsy  allies  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  never 
acknowledge  the  insurgents  of  Spain  as  an  inde- 
pendent power ; — that,  moreover,  the  emperor  had 
recognised  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain, 
was  united  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  peace 
and  for  war,  and  was  resolved  not  to  separate  his 
interests  from  those  of  his  ally.  M.  Ohampagny 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  but  still  more  tartly,  and 
wrote  some  paragraphs  about  a  treaty  on  the  uti 
possidetis  principle,  which  were  absolute  non- 
sense. It  requires  an  atrabilarious  party  spirit, 
and  a  blindness  to  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  in 
dictating  the  joint  imperial  letter,  to  designate  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  note  to  Champagny  as  in- 
sulting. From  £rf\irt  Bonaparte  hastened  back  to 
Paris,  and  there  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  were  irrevocably  united  in  the 
bond  of  alliance.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  25  th  he  opened  the  session  of  the 
corps  ISgislaUff  and  told  that  soulless  body  that 
he  was  going  in  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  Portu- 
gal. He  used  a  style  which  he  had  already  worn 
threadbare,  but  which  he  could  not  use  too  often ; — 
^  The  hideous  presence  of  the  English  leopards 
contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
I  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the 
French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon  i"    Two 


days  after  this  ho  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees.  Troops 
had  been  for  some  time  collecting  on  that  frontier ; 
for,  still  anticipating  his  rital  resources,  Bonaparte 
had  called  out  two  conscriptionsr,  and,  placing 
80,000  of  these  in  garrisons  in  Fance,  and  dis- 
posing of  80,000  of  them  as  a  gigantic  corps  de 
reservBy  he  had  hurried  off  his  veteran  troops  to 
Spain.  The  very  elite  of  his  immense  army  was 
now  to  engage  in  this  momentous  struggle.  Before 
they  arrived  in  the  country  which  was  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  most  of  them,  a  small  army  of 
native  Spanish  veterans  and  patriots  was  wafted 
to  tlie  shores  of  the  Peninsula  in  English  ships. 
At  the  time  when  Spain  and  her  resources  were 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte,  Manuel  Godoy 
had  sent  General  the  Marques  de  la  Romana, 
with  15,000  men,  to  serve  the  French  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  or  wherever  else  the  conqueror  might 
choose  to  employ  them.  These  Spanish  troops  were 
quartered  in  Holstein,  Sleswig,  Jutland,  and  the 
islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and  Ijangeland,  when 
Mr«  Mao  Kenzie,  an  agent  employed  by  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  opened  a  communication  with 
Romana  by  means  of  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
Spanish  general  was  incensed  at  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings at  Bayonnei  his  soldiers  were  equally 
indignant;  and  all  were  most  heartily  sick  of  their 
exile  in  Denmark  and  those  Baltic  regions.  A 
plan  waa  ingeniously  concerted  and  most  ably  ex- 
ecuted. The  marques,  with  from  9000  to  10,000 
of  his  men,  after  being  aided  by  Admiral  Sir  R. 
Keats,  got  safely  on  board  our  Baltic  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Saumarez.  Touching  at 
England,  where  the  marques  received  a  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome,  he  proceeded  to  S.  Andero, 
and  there  landed  his  men,  who  were  equipped  from 
the  English  stores,  and  were  then  sent  in  divisions 
to  join  Blake's  army  in  Biscay. 

If  Joseph  Bonaparte's  timidity  had  not  been  as 
excessive  as  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
and  of  the  Madrid  junta  who  directed  their  move- 
ments, the  Frendi  must  have  obtained  repossession 
of  the  capital  long  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother : 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  all  about, 
Joseph  had  from  50,000  to  60,000  fighting  men 
concentrated  behind  the  Ehro,  with  6000  men  in 
moveable  columns  between  him  and  the  Pyrenees, 
with  General  Drouet  and  a  strong  reserve  a  little 
beyond  those  mountains  at  Bayonne.  But,  even  as 
it  was,  Spanish  conceit  and  rashness  led  to  some 
fatal  reverses  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
arrived  with  his  immense  augmentation  of  force. 
After  waiting  until  the  intrusive  king  had  received 
considerable  supplies  and  reinforcements  —  after 
wasting  many  precious  weeks  in  idleness  and  in- 
decision— the  Spanish  generals  foolishly  moved 
forward  on  different  points  of  the  river  Ebro, 
which,  in  diagonal  line,  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  mountains 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Btscayan  provinces  to  the 
Gulf  of  Ampolia,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in 
order  to  commence  offensive  operations  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  or  in  the  country  beyond  it. 
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Qen^ral  Blake  started  on  tbis  ca^ipaigp  ;wilbo9)^, 
u^fazineA,  without  cktl^es  or  ahoes  (on  l^t  nij^ni. 
"^iUi  very  little  an>muoitioiv,  wji^^9ttt..9iop93r,. 
and  without  any  plan  except  that^of  raisi^  t^ 
pirpvincesof  Biscajr  and  Guipi^cosu  ,Tpe.^liMi9Pf 
o/ hard  doll^ra  which  Epgland.  had.  aent-h^,  4iV 
good  pajft,  fouMd  their  way  ipto,  thej.po^Ji^tf.^.^ 
Bet  of  corrupt  and  rapadous  junta  m^^^.i^pd.th^ 
other  3«ppUe8,  Uberajily  jf^pishe4'  ^^P^  .Abe,|gfne 
quarter^  had  been  wasted^  scattered,  or, deposited 
ijjk  placeji  ^here  they  remained  uselc^  u^,  c^- 
tnred  hy  the  F/encb.^  The  army  o^  the  light, 
commanded  by  ,Ca8taiio3,  was  scarcely  better  |)rQ* 
Yji4e4  ^^  ^^<^  army. of  the  (eft,  under  31aJ&9(  «nd 
tbq  army  ij^  the,  centcf  ^in  addition  to  its  wt^nts,  had 
tne^. calamity  of  being, commanded  uy.a.nMil^  igi^o^ 
rWjit  yQung  n^fiQb  ^^  Conde  de  Belx^desr,, who  y^^ 
•MJCOfeJy  .twenty  ycf ra  old«  The  Xbree  arm^  w,e^^ 
a9~'p)acqd.tmt  tkey  xould  afford  no  syp|X)rt.to  ^^b. 

Shea;,,  .TChe,  niccetsea  they.biuji  iohi^i|>«d  ,op^" 
^jpontji^^f.pj^yien  tad. produced ,^  mond  di;un}ctp-i 
m^s  j^b^  vyw.?>o]t  yftt.  over-.  Som/5  ',q^  tjb^  f^p%«i#rdf • 
H5^floruJ^^Id..§u:  David  .3akd.  ^f^h  W.%W^h) 
fiijp»la|,  ?jrere.,wauredl»  goiqg.„t9  .^tmihilfiHe  ,the 
lfWW».i«l^  t<^„^en,.tbo.jyay,  intjo,  t]^,h|»rt,Qf; 

b^|r|{^)f^uK<,^,;C^  bad  .more.  pru4em:e  tb^p. 
tbfi jfi8t,M  4)i^fe  i9|?pt  Spanwb  cpnxjft^4e?s;*.but 
1^  l)^,^Wut^v  ^0  au^iority  oye;r  tbeqi  o^  theuf 

'WftTfiram"')^  v?P^.  *?  ^  orjhc  Spanish,  soldwF 

ffiwar^f!  .for,w4-''    8ome.9if  tbp.cohjw^a- 

[i^,tbj^Jin€f;gi  the  X;bro»  and.  other  cqlumoa 

ftii^d^i^f^^  in*fead..,frf  (floaipjg^  ,lei)gthw;^ei 

Upeft;  1^4.  i^bisj.wide..d^«re^ppe  .was  th^ 

i^pre*4^mi5^f°Wl(ji!Ml^e  Sp^iftrda.  bad.  acar^elj  qi^y. 

w^>nb.#]M.TO  f fWf?K?»^c?^.w^jMfpyidfid.witb. 

t}^^t;ari^and^¥fv*nrst-i»tqjcavi|lrj;9%p^^  Qx^tb^ 
M^  >°Wv.<^  QS^W  BJaJs?,  frr  i;^,,ad,V4n9e^n  tKe. 
UfL  HfM  lltta^ked  by  Jt^^eb^^,,ap4,.  aft^.  «,Jong. 

ipoun^(ui^Hft,natee,pf,  W.WnfryAi  %(|Fw* 
cqu]d.,npj^.ufl^,,;th^<r,  for^fnidAblj?  WMlJ^rKr..  Blake 
>-etr.e.§ffd  jn  gop4  ,ordpr  |iy  Pilb^  to  Jj^^W^.f^u^ 
the  ffl^v  foijcn^^bifft  wd  Mij^^r^^ 
*W  £  ftftpa  om  A^,I^  pf  Jfnvepbcf.,  On  the, 
^V^*  PJW^.^^Wt^^^  Erewh, divi^ipp f  b^^  ^Li. 
ow^^  diyisi^n^^^b^ft  ^p>t ;  ^ep^if^^  :^^mB  M:  ^^\ 
vanc^  anijL  dMHR^jl^ia  i;etre4^,  his.  peofle  wer« 
e)amf^kd  ;^d,wi4,'fQr.  rt^y 

l^a4jpa??ed,a  fortnight  among  tJiQ. tugged  .woun-. 
tains  qf  Biscay, dunijj;',j^\ny.pjlgh^  ftn^.the  mort 
inql^mei^  Weajtbf^^  bemg,  |i]most.cp;itlnii^)y,in  \)^, 
opeti  4ix»  It  is  8ai4  that  jhere  wa«^  not  a  great- 
coati  nor.^v^n  a  bat,  aosong  the  roei^,and  thctt  the^re 
■i^ere  very  iew  shoes.  BlaJke  therefore  retired  to 
Espii^os^  df»  los  Mpnteros,  Here  b^  intqidpd.ta 
r^syfoicsome.dfyrs;  butpn  the  9ih  bis  re^r-g^ard 
wa9  s^rprise^^  and  be  was  attacked,  apd  d^^ated 
iR^ilH.^eat  loss,,  Spring  his  guns,  und  cro^wg 
tfie,  ^yer  Tr^el^l^  $lake  tb.en  fled  bajcjk  tp  R^jpo^. 
*^VT^?R  Ppii/^^^n*  b^it  to  .sec^fe  which,  po  PW"' 
bad  been  taken  durin^/bis  ra$&h  advance*    The 


fbr^rQibope  of  coVecling  his  scattered  foi:cea  there 

Wa#a9on  de&ated;  a  fatal  blow  had  been  struck 

of^.,tbe  army,  of  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  which  had 

ba^n^  i^^dad.to  support,  Blake;  and  .now  three 

Frept^b  ^rps  wer^  rapidly  closing  round  Reynoss* 

N,0-  alternative  waa  left  to  Blake  but  to  fly  Unsards 

tb(a  spor^ofS.  Aivdero.  He,  with  a  iew  officers  and 

men,  reached  that  port  and  got  safely  on  board  an 

fingUfh  ship;  but  the  gveater  piu't  of  }iis  peo|)k 

sought  jefuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias ; 

and  bia  army  was  so   entirely  dissipated,  that 

qgarc^  a  trace  of  it  could  b«  seen  aj)^where« 

Siuch.  magazines  as  were  at  JEleynosa  fell  into  the 

blends  of.  the  Fi^enchi  who  sent  detachments  to  S« 

^odera  aid  jto.othei  ports  on  that  coast,  where  they 

obtained  a^^od  booty,  consistiug  principally  of 

ajviSy.  amlI^vwitiQl^.ana  atorea,  which  had  been 

for,WffrdedJl^..tbe  English  for  men  who  knew  not 

b^;«,to  v«e  them,  ,  On  tine.  8th  of  November,  bc- 

twi^3lake!afigh^.at  £spinAsair  and  his  flight  from 

I  fi^qynpsft,  JBIiopaparte  firrived  at  hia  brother's  hcad- 

(mj^^ iPi tbft cijty  of  yiU)ria,.and  took  the  entire 

dir^ti[onf^f4jif;  campaigTi-'  It  did  d^  require  hia 

4ni9)^,  i^d  ii^rapti^d.^ye  ta  discover .  the  ntonstrous 

,  el;f9^9)\ii^h  the.  Spanish  generub  bad  committed^ 

o^tb^  faciUty  •afforded  by  the  posituKi  into  which 

i^aim.hf^d  be^n  brought  for  preventing  th^r  junc* 

tipi^.mid^beating  thejgd.  s^faxately.    He  waa  not  well 

pleased.at.iMa^hal  J>e&bvre  for  opening  the  cam- 

piMg^  bejG^^  his,  arrival ;  but  Blake'a  aimy  had 

been  beaten,  and  he  conBdently  expected  lo  heoi 

i»  the  Cond/^  de  Belveder^  or  Castniios,  or  both, 

and. reduce  them,  to  a  <;fipitulation»  which  abould 

Qblit(M)f(te  the  dii^rac^  of  Baj^l^n.,    With  a. force 

mpre  tbioi  do^ble  that  of  the  enemy  before  him» 

lyisirnbal  S(:^^U  was  hurried;  across  the.  fibrOf  in 

the  direp^iioT^.  of  .Borgos*    instead  of  retr^ting 

;  or  att^mptipg^to  form.,  a  jonct'ion  with  Cflstanas» 

:  tbe.Cpnde.d«in34Tedef*-»-whose  aripy  consisted  only 

|o^  I3|00p  ri^ar  troops,  and  a  few  thousand 

I  anned,  peawntSy)  and  fntnusiasiic  atudentSt  volun- 

I  tijgri^,  fffOfli  S^manca  «mwI  Leon'— imprudently 

encamped  and.^K^aited.  the  attack  in  an  open  posi- 

tion.at  Gaippna)»  in  /Qroqt  of  Burgos-.  SouJt'a  ve(e* 

'  rana  routed  him  ^npi,pletely«  inassaqred  or  took  pri* 

;  sonqrs  bel^ween  3(^.an44000  of  his  men^and  seized 

ajl  his  cannqn  and  baggag^    The, Conde  fled  to 

^I^rmav  £Lve  and  iwenty  miles. from  the  field  of 

iWtle,  where  be  wrote  «,  dispatch  extolling  the  in-* 

trepidi^.  of  hi^  soldiers^    The  aripies  on  his  right 

being  thus  dispersed,  Bonaparte  aimed  hia  blows 

-at  the  ftlfny; pf  .-(oieoe^lCastanos  and  the  army  of 

Ar^gpUi  that  were  now  both  on  his  left.    He  sent 

column  after  column  ta  intercept  the  communica* 

tion  WAth  Madridiy.and  to  get  m  Castanoa'a  rear ; 

and  He  diapfttcbed  Marshal  Lannes  with  3Q/K)0 

mien;  to  attack  that  Spai;iish  general  in  front*    Qn 

tbe^.  ftpproach  of  .the  French,  C«itanns  h^d  faUen 

back  from^Cfil^pTra  on  the  banks  of  theEbroo 

T^el9^>  There  he  oi^as  jomed  by  the  arany  of 

,  Act^SP^  UQder<^he  commapd.of  Palafoz^  who  had 

had  the  good  aenae.tos^  the  expediency  of  |hia 

,j«^cUoq,  HPd  who  bad  effected  it  by  a  maorch  of 
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extraordhiwy  rapidity.  United  as  they  i*tr«,  the* 
armies  of  Castanos  and  Palafox  were  neftitc^f 
eqval  in  number  to  the  forces  of  Latifies  in  t\ieW 
front,  and  Ney  and  Victor  were  getting  itt  iht^  rtai». 
We  coufBt  for  little  or  nothing  the  irregular  band^ 
of  peasantry  that  lengthened  and  weakened* th^ 
lines  of  the  two  armies.  Moreoter,  (he  regulars^ 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  raw  leries,  miiserably 
armed^  A  general  of  the  greatest  genttis  ni%M 
hove  trembled  at  the  thought  of  risking  a  battle 
with  such  troops  against  veteran  masses,  strong  hi 
cavalry  and  in  artillery,  and  abneidantly  provided* 
with  the  best  arms  and  materials.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  the  details  of  the  bkttle  bf 
Tttdela,  whieh  was  fought  on  the  28t^  of  NoveWi*- 
ber.  The  Spaniards  were  cpiickly  thrown  into  difr* 
order,  put  to  ffight  and  savagdy  slan^tered  by 
the  French  cavalry.  Thesfr  Spanish  attales,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  habit  of  capitulatitV]^;  ftngtuetifn 
went  off  and  saved  UiemsielveB  by  flfeetncss^  tff  •  fbbt, 
the  rest  retreated  in  to!^iibly  gbod  oi^r  to  (Wa*^ 
tapid.  It  is  said  that  Botiai[>art!e  re|)roached  one 
of  his  gerterak  !for  sliffefing^  Oistafios  to'estiapej 
having  a  \4miictive  deslte  to  bold^  4t  eaptitity 
the  conqueror  of  Ihipont.  Pkmdetihg  the' towhs 
through  which  they  passed,' attd' shooting  every 
Spanial'd  they  caught  in  arms  (Bonaparte  haVhig 
given  an  express  and  staniding  otdel^to  that  eflfeet), 
some  of  the  FVench  columns  marched*  forward  to- 
drive  out'the  central'  junta  and  take  possession  of 
Madrid. 

Having^done  nothing  when  they  had  tin^e  to  do 
it,  the  central  junta  n<m  pretipitated  'measui'es  fh 
the  most  hurt-led  and  vonfused  uiatnier,'  issuing  a 
multitude  of  orders,  some '  of  irhfich  were  hot 
understood,  and  very  few  bf  wMfeh  wcr^  atteflfled 
to,  partly  through  the  despair  which' seetned  tb 
havefalieh  upon  the  Spanish  people,  and  partly 
through  the  shortriess  of  tnAe  that^vftts  allowed 
tbem.  They  ordered  the  forinatidnf  6t  a'  neifr 
militia  in  all  towns;  they  began  t(J  coHect  jirovf- 
sions  and  to  make  barricades;  thejf  sent  sohie 
troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Somosietra,  the 
last  bulwark  between  the  Frendh  and  the  capital ; 
arid  eoOO  meo  wwe  eh  trenched  upon  the  hei^rts 
of  Scpulveda,  overlooking  the  prfncJpal  pass.  '  But 
the  TVench  came  on  rapidly,  and  the  dangerous 
belief  was  spread  throughout  the  Spanish'foroesund 
the  people  of  Madrid,  that  tlieir  generals  and  Icadera 
were  betraying  thettr.  Tfeachery — foul  treachery*— 
there  was  in  the  capital ;  but  it  appe^ra  f  o  have  been 
confined  to  the  party  of  Don  T.  Worla,  who  had 
distingtjtished  himself  as  a  patriot  in  the  gatttti* 
ment  of  Cadiz,  and  who  was  never  suspected  tmtil 
it  was  too  later  to  prevent  the  effects  df  his  ti^eiisoh. 
On  the  29th  of  Novehiber  Bonaparte  had  his  head 
quarters  at  a  village  upon  the  outer  skirts  of  Sbiiio- 
sierra.  On  the  30di  the  principal  pass  t^^aii^  caf^ 
ricd,  tlie  6000  Spaniards  intrenched  at  Sepulveda*. 
flying  before  a  charce  of  Polish  lanceri.  On  the 
morning^  of  the  2hd  of  Deeember,  Bessiferes,  with 
the  French  cavalry,  came  within  sight  bf  Maidrid, 
aud  took  possession  of  the  heights ;  tfiid  at  doom  on 


the  riame  day,'  being  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
libtf, '  t*fe  Emperor  of  the  French  arrived.  The 
town*  was  ittimediately  summoned;  but  such  was 
the  ktty  of.  the  people  that  the  French  ofiScer 
etopfe3*ed 'Wbuld  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
thfe  ihterferettce  of  the  Spanish  regulars.  The  day 
pasaed  without  the  pftesibility  of  opening  any  com^ 
iDnniciition  with  those  wh6  wished  to  save  their 
houses,  ^eir  property,  and  their  lives  by  delivering 
up  the  city:  In  the  evening  Bonaparte's  infantry 
an>d  artillery  came  up  ;  arrangements  wete  made 
by  tnoonlight  for  an  assault  the  next  morning,  and 
the  Marques  de  Castelar  Was  exhorted,  ih  a  letter 
frcfta  Berthier,  not  to  expose  Madrid  to  the  horrors 
of  a  stbrhi.  "  The  night  was  dear  and  bright,  and 
in  the  French  camp  all  was  silence  and  watchful, 
but  a  tumultuous  noise  was  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter 6f  the  city,  as  if  some  might jr  beast  was  sirug- 
glivig  and  howling  hi  tfhe  toils.***'  Theye  Were 
oWy  6600  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
CttvAttti  itt  the  town ;  but  there  Were  nifore  than 
WjOWTafmed  ifeert  Tiesides  these,  eonsis(injj:'of  the 
eieltette^and  pbpulaee,'and  the  peasantry  who  had 
fbckedih  fh)m  the ^djtiining  country;  in^,'5fleft- 
I  tb  thteir'*o^  iifapulse  atid'  fury,  these  itrien'  Wotifd' 
!  havedade'^'mottaefc^efate resirtance.  Thcyhad 
taken  uj^'the  pavement,  they  had  ban'ich^d^d'the' 
stttrets  iJTidi!i(yu8es,  they  had  iha^sadred'  t!he  l(iar- 
qfues  dfe  Perrales,  and  othcf  perstrtis  tfo'^ected  erf* 
favouring  Ihe  French,  and  fliey  T^ere"  Widutlii^' 
"•Vrtit  t6  the  kniffe!'*  UrifbrtuhVtefylMadrid  Jf^d 
m  bulwark*  6t  outwotka';  'the 'hbt^seii;"th6^lgTr 
stro^g,  Were  not  fite-proof  i  the  arWUel^had  beett' 
placed'  ffi  the  woMt  atid  th'ost  eipbftiifd  sitti^tio^s'; 
'  aiid'the  opuleiit  clsasses  iioon  dedKred "agalhkt  'thd 
mfitdhess  of  attempting  to  defend  il  large  litid'  \)peti ' 
■  cirpittt  iivcapabld  of  deftnce.  Wv'  (Jw4"'kucH 
explditfc  as  hW  beten performed 'tit  Zarugo:^a  ever 
be  exj^cted  frotn  a  capital  titjr,  let  it  be  ftrtifted' 
ait  it  trtky.'  Befbw  diayiight  the'  ¥l^bh'  itof'med 
sdnie  hou^fe'iVi  tHe  stiburb's,  idisldd^e'd  k -garrison' 
wWfch  ha(d  been  throwh  into'lihe  Ftieti  Retird 

•  palace>,  and  began  tb  throw' ihellb  Into'  the"  tdwri: 
Early  hi  the  morning  ofthe  3rd  they  1o6lc  posses- 
sion of  the  fthmerise  |lalace  of  the  Duke'of  Medina 

)  Cell,  a  key  to  the'dty  on  that  ijde.  "TTie  ciiy  Was 
then  siiinmoned  for  the  thiW  timfei  atid  in  the 
afternbon  Dbn  T.  Mbrla;  Who&e  CbWafdfce  i6'  sup- 
pofeed  to  have  been  even  greater  than  his  tteacherv, 
came  but  tb  demknd  a  sospensioti  of  arms.  Klotia 
was  accohiparded  by -another  Spanish  officer,  who 
was  Cotnpdled  fo  hear  the  terrible  tbreatisof  Bona- 
parte, initialed  with  hioral  dec1ahwtion«  and  apoph- 
thegms, the  farcical  parts  of  the  tragedy.  **  Injus' 
tide  and  bad  ftiith,**  said  this  precious  moralist, 
.  "ilwi^  recbll  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  them !"'' 
Morla  returned  into  the  city  and  told  the  ku^ori-' 
ties  and  the  people  that  Madrid  must  surrender 
befbre  sit  oMock  the  next  morning,  or  perish  and 
disappear  I  There  were  still  thousands  wjlio  WoulU 
have  staid  to  have  perished  under  the  riiitis  of  the 
hbtii^ea— and  alt  would  not  have  perifchcd  withoat 

*  *  *  Colonel  Napier. 
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Ums  and  dday  to  the  FreiMh ;  hut  the  oetildPtil  jiititu 
had  fled  already,  with  indecent  haste,  tewatds  fiada*- 
joz,  and  the  men  in  authority  that  remained confeM^ 
that  there  was  notliing  left  to  do  but  to  CttMMlate.' 
The  Marques  de  Castelar  nobly  defcerminea  noi  lo 
mrrender,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  bis  6000 
regulars  and  sixteen  cannon  in  safety.  During  the 
night,  the  populace  and  the  peasantry  kept  firitig 
on  the  French  outposts,  and  ringing  the  church 
and  convent  bells :  but  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  December  Morla  came  forth  with 
a  capitulation,  and  Madrid  surrendered.  Such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  remained  in  arms,  and  as  had  not 
fled  out  of  the  town  to  follow  Castelar,  were  dis- 
armed, and  the  city  was  filled  with  French  troops, 
who  had  lecciYed  the  strictest  orders  not  lo  exas- 
perate the  people  by  plunder,  or  by  any  other  excess. 
Bonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin,  a 
dunntry  house  four  miles  from  Madrid ;  Mid  in  a 
ibw  days  the  shops  were  re^opened,  the  theatres 
weve  mquented  as  usual,  and  everything  wore  ttie 
oatwaiid  appearance  of  tranquillity.  A  number  of 
imperial  decrees,  r&-organising  the  go^mment^ 
and  hurlitig  vengeance  at  these  grandees  who  had 
declared  that  they  had  acted  in  Bayonne  udder 


compulsion,  and  who  had  made  head  agaitnt  hb 
brother,  were  issued  from  Chamartin,  and  a  pro- 
donation  was  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  people  were  told 
^at  Airther  resistance  was  useless ;  that  at  moit 
tihey  could  only  protract  a  destructive  war  on  their 
own  soil ;  that  it  had  cost  the  emperor  only  a  few 
marches  to  defeat  their  armies;  that  h«  would 
prevently  drive  the  English  from  the  PmhEiMila ; 
that  to  the  rights  which  had  been  ceded  bim  by 
the  princes  of  the  last  dynasty  he  had  now  added 
the  right  of  conquest,  but  that  his  wish  was  still  to 
be  the  regenerator  of  Spain.  **  But,''  he  added, 
**  should  you  not  merit  my  confidence,  I  must  trest 
you  as  a  conquered  people,  and  place  my  brother 
Joseph  upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then  set  the 
orown  of  Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and  cause  it  to 
be  respected  by  the  guilty ;  for  God  htu  given 
me  mioer  mnd  inelinaiwn  to  Burmouni  ail  o6* 
Mkkiiei  fi*^  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Madrid  in  the 
tsfit  of  the  French  army ;  but,  though  all  seemed  so 
(juiefc  and  submissive,  he  dreaded  insurrection  and 
assaasinstion ;  And,  whHe  his  brother  went  to  look 
after  Sir  John  Moore  atid  die  English,  he  retired, 
well  gn^rdedi  to  the  royal  palace  at  S.  Ildefbnso. 


i.::i 


T 


Palaoc  or  S.  Ii.vtToiiM). 


The  Bituatlon  of  the  English  general  was,  in  the 
ettremest  degree,  critical.  On  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber news  reached  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  of 
the  unexpected  dispersion  of  all  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Bonaparte  with  over- 
whelming forces.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  as 


there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  the  north  of 
Spain  with  which  he  could  combine,  and  as  the 
southern  provinces  would  quickly  be  invaded,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  Lis- 
bon; where  they  would  be  enabled  to  join  any 

*  Sovlliej.  TIM.  ofUie  Pcninsalar  War. 
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Spaniah  corps  wUch  might  riae  in  the  aouth^  or  to 
render  essential  services  by  being  conveyed  by  sen 
to  Cadiz.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  sent  ordeis  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  not  got  mach  beyond  Astoi]g/it 
to  prepare  to  retreat  to  C^na  and  sail  with  bia 
divirion  to  the  Tagus ;  and  be  instructed  Generai 
Hope,  who  was  still  far  away,  to  join  him  if  prao* 
ticable»  or  to  march  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  where  they  oould  unite.  It  is 
said  that  this  plan  met  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Hope  and  Baird.  But  at  this  juncture  inteiligence 
was  brought  to  Moore  from  Madridi  that  a  very 
favourable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
affairs.  It  was  most  confidently  reported,  on  the 
authority  of  the  junta  and  of  Don  T.  Morla*  that 
San  Juan,  a  Spanish  general,  had  repulsed  three 
attocks  of  the  French  at  Sepidveda;  that  CaKUfios 
was  bringing  up  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to 
unite  with  San  Juan ;  and  that  Bonaparte  was  still 
at  Burgos,  cr  a  good  many  marches  ftem  MadricL 
Of  the  immense  force  which  the  Fjenoh  had  new 
brought  to  the  southward  of  the  Pyrenees  mi  of 
the  £bro»  and  of  the  strong  reserves  that  wom 
ready  to  follow,  Moore  apparently  moeived  ao 
information.  But  at  the  same  time  a  long  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Frere,  dated  Aranjuez,  November  30lh, 
reached  him.  The  ambassador  strongly  deprecated 
a  retreat  into  Portugal ;  assuring  Sir  John  ihdt  the 
provinces  he  had  seen  were  the  least  distinguished 
of  all  Spain  for  a  military  or  patriotic  spirit;  that 
the  other  provinces  possessed  the  most  ardent  and 
determined  patriotism ;  and  that,  as  he  believed, 
every  individual  in  the  central  junta  or  government 
was  resolved  to  perish  with  the  country  rather  than 
submit  In  the  common  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  amount  of  the  French  force,  and  in  the  fatal 
reliance  on  the  rhodomontade  reports  of  Spaniards 
who  were  fools  or  traitors,  Mr.  Frere  recommended 
Moore  to  collect  a  force  capable  of  repulsing  tba 
French  before  they  received  their  reinfoseementa, 
teUing  him  that  the  covering  and  protecting  Madrid 
was  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment;  that  the 
people  of  the  capital  weie  full  of  resolution,  and 
determined  to  defend  it  to  extremity,  in  spite  of  its 
unfavourable  situation;  and  that  surely  this  deter- 
mination ought  to  be  encouraged  by  some  show  of 
support.*  Letters  also  came  from  Don  T.  Morla, 
imploring  Sir  John  to  succour  Madrid.  Two 
Spanish  generals  also  arrived  at  Salamanca  with  a 
letter  from  Don  Martin  Garay,  the  war  minister : 
both  these  generals  and  the  minister's  letter  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  improved  prospect  of  aflairs, 
assuring  Sir  John  that  the  Spanish  armies  were 

*  I^Uamentiuy  papen.— "  Mr.  Frere  had  come  ont  to  Spain  im- 
weaed  with  iUae  noiiont  of  what  was  naMing  in  that  oounUy,  and, 
tonaciooslv  clinging  to  the  pictures  of  iiii  imagination,  he  resented 
the  intnuton  of  reason  and  spomed  at  facts.  The  defeat  of  the  Gonde 
do  BelTeder  at  Gamonal,  a  defeat  that  broke  the  centrp  of  the  Spanish 
Ibe,  anooTeredtheflanlLandrBarof  CaslaBos'aannv.opeiiMlawiqri^ 
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Madrid,  and  rendered  the  concentration 
if  not  imponrible,  he  curioorfy  called  the 
atBttigoi.'    *^     -  -  .    . 


nnlueky  iffidr  of  the  lOth 
After  the  battle  of  Tndela  ha  estimated  the  whole  Fnoeh 


army  on  the  side  of  Bnxsos  and  Valladolid  at  tUeen  tkomnmd  men, 
whan  thoT  wen  abOToene  lasSujif  thmuamds  and  yet,  whh  inftnmalion 
so  absttxoly  defeetlTO,  be  was  prompt  to  interfere  with^  and  eoger  to 
control,  the  military  oombmatlona  of  the  General  (iRir  John  Moore), 
Ich  wen  Ibundan  npoa  tha  m«  ad  Mkaowlgdeid  prindplmor  the 
ait  of  war.**— iVoiMr. 


undisms0Fedt  were  sngmenting  daily,  and  were  ren« 
doing  the  approach  of  the  French  to  Madrid 
atterly  impracticable.  But,  before  these  two  gene« 
rals  aind  this  letter  came  to  hand,  the  French  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  capital ;  and  the  army  of 
San  Juan  uiated  nowhere  except  upon  paper,  hr 
the  troops  had  fled  pusillanimously,  and  had  mur-* 
dered-^at  Talavera—- their  own  general,  reputed 
the  best  officer  in  the  Spanish  service.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Don  T.  Moria'a 
letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  2Bd  of  December, 
tLc  very  day  that  he  actually  began  negodattng 
terms  for  surrendering  Madrid,  was  dictoted  by 
some  of  Bonaparte's  people^  or  was  written  and 
sent  to  serve  that  conaueror  by  drawing  the  English 
army  into  a  snare.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that 
Moria  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs;  and  yet  he  told  Sir  John  Moore  that  Cb»« 
tafios,  with  2SM)00  men,  was  falling  back  on  Madrid 
in  the  9-eatesthsste^  to  unite  with  its  garrison;  and 
that  10,000  men  from  the  Somosierrawere  coming 
&r  the  same  purpose  to  the  dty,  where  aeav^ 
40,000  men  would  join  them  1 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  continue  the  unse>* 
eauntsble  delusion  into  which  Mr.  Frere  had 
fallen,  and  to  conceal  from  him  the  submission  of 
Madrid.  There  was  in  that  city  a  Frenchman, 
named  Charmilly,  who  gave  himself  out  aa  a 
royalist  emigrant  and  refugee,  and  who,  In  that 
capacity,  and  as  a  mortal  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  central  junta.  Thii 
man  was  afterwards  denounced  in  the  British  par* 
liament  as  one  who  had  been  an  organizer  of 
assassination  in  San  Domingo,  and  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  in  London ;  and  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was,  and  had  been,  an  unprin- 
cipled adventurer.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
French  were  the  strongest  he  stole  out  of  Madrid 
and  joined  them.  Bonaparte's  skill  in  these 
matters  was  at  least  ss  conspicuous  as  his  military 
genius;  and  wherever  he  moved  there  was  a 
household  or  camp  police  composed  of  men  who 
had  been  trained  by  those  great  masters^  Fouch6 
and  Sav^y,  and  who  had  been  exercised  under  his 
own  eye.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  Don 
T.  Morla  first  presented  himself  in  the  French 
camp,  and  evidently  before  he  had  written  to 
entrap  Sir  John  Moore,  Charmilly  had  a  private 
interview  with  that  Spanish  apostate.  Immediately 
after  this  conference  Charmilly  posted  after  the 
English  ambassador,  who  was  flying  with  the 
central  junta  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  very  moment  that 
Moore  was  reading  his  famous  Aranjuez  dispatch. 
The  Frenchman  overtook  Mr.  Frere  at  Talavera, 
and,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  convinced 
that  credulous  man  that  the  Spanish  affairs  were 
prospering;  that  Madrid  was  quite  capable  of 
holding  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  small  army 
which  Bonaparte  had  brought  against  it;  and, 
finallyi  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  raise  the  siege 
and  compel  the  French  to  a  speedy  retreat  except 
the  approach  of  the  British.  Without  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  this 
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Frvich  Adfentarer,  the  ftcttioos.  pod  jcopwi^Mliedl 
vriter  in  4h«  *  Afiti-Jacobip  *  unhwoied  hinwel^ 
«od  made  him  the  depMitoij  />f  i^acKto  f  (ict 
might,  hftve  comroiLted  the  wety  And  haom^.oi 
every  Britiih  soldier  in  Spain.    Morl«,.wj^  Wl 
•ent  the  Frenchmtn  to  catch  Fxer^  hMl  J)y  tbip 
time  aecured  to  himself  hia  military  rank  and  hia 
.ibrtune — which  last  muat  have  heen  cUeflj  made 
by  appropriating  the  money  whifh  England,  hud 
j|o  liberally  and  so  carelessly  sent  oat;-^and  very 
soon  afterwards  he  was  rewarded  by  high  employr 
ment  under  King  Joseph.    The  English  ambas- 
aador,  with  his  head  full  of  the  mendacious  intel- 
ligence which  Charmilly  had  brought  him,  salt 
down  and.  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Sir  John  Moorc^ 
commeneiog  by  referring  to  his  famous  Araojuez 
disp^t^  in  which  he  had  recomn^nded  the.cQver- 
ipg  .imd  protect!^  Madrid;  and  then  .referring 
Sir  John  |o  Colonel  ChanniUy,  the  befirer  of  tlie 
ivfisenti  JetW»  for  the  state  in  which  ]^e  hi^d  lc;ft 
tha]))rity«  ..  Mr.  Frere  could  not  bui  confess  that  hie , 
;#nd .  th!^.,c^trid  junta  were  .flying  for  9«daic^ 
V  frpm..!^  ^itualion  in  which  thei.were  cjuj^sed  tp 
Jbfe  pu4<i.p];ifOBer8;''  yiet  he. still  urged. Sir  John 
t/ot  ra9fi9ur  Jh^  pspitftli  offering  to  lake  upon  hin^eelf ; 
}(nj^d||gf  ^  (^jresp^bility  »j^  if  the  comman 
m-pbiejfof  tnjurmy  could  stiift  hia  responsibility 
,fmi{i,  ^i«  »ow|^  abouldera  to  those  of  a  fugitive  dx- 
ylQO^tisi  With  this  dispatch,  and  with  all  Frere^s 
IKIc^tB  IP  t)js. possession,  Charmilly  sped  away  ^r 
&M9liAincit;.  but  it  was  neither  our  ambassador  at 
.7flavQra.or  At  Badsyoz^  nor  our  general  at  Sala- 
.mBttO^.thst  pottld  tell  with  whom  Charmilly  com- 
prnp^caliod  on  I  the  road,  or  what  roescenxers  he 
,|ent  tP  the  French  a|  Madrid.    Presenting  himself 
at  Sir  John  Moore's  head-quarters«the  Frenchman 
dj^iYCCfd  the  dispatch  and  pressea  vehemently  to 
a<^e  .the  general.    Sir  John,  who  had  no  love  for 
FfencbPFven  of  any  kind,  and  a  great'  detestation 
'  for  all  spiea  ana  secret  agents,  r^uctantl^.  ad- 
mitted him  to  hii  niesence,  and  dosdy  questioned 
him,  upon  th)e  intelligence  he  brought.    Charmilly, 
like  .QQe  ns^d  to  the  trade^  positively  asserted  that 
jionaparte^s  army  was  not  consideaable ;  that  no- 
thing could  e^eed  the  patriotic  zeal  of  all  ranks  of 
Spaniard!  at  Madrid  ;  that  elouds  of  people  from  the 
country  wfre  rushing  in  to  defend  that  ciry ;  that 
all  classes  were  at  work ;  that  the  city  was  already 
surrounded  with  batteries ;  that  every  street  was 
barricaded,  and  that  Mr.  Frere  was  most  desirous 
that  Sir  John  should  instantly  advance  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Madrid.    All  this  was  said  just  three 
days  after  Madrid  had  surrendered!     Sir  John 
listened  without  uttering  a  word  which  could  in- 
dicate hia  thoughts  or  the  course  he  meant  4o 
pursue.    The  adventurer  saw  be  wsi  suspected ; 
but,  cuimiug  as  he  was,  he  duped  himself  into  the 
belief  that  Moore  persisted  in  his  original  inten- 
tion of  retreating  rapidly  to  Portugal.     Early  next 
morning  he  again  appeared  at  head-quarters,  and 
presented  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  which 
.  he  had  supj^ressed,  by  that  ambassador's  directions, 
aft  his  first  mterview.    This  waa  sbiangeenQughi 
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the  diapatchv  which  waa  still  strsngex'— tok  cos^ 
taiaed  a  request  that,  ahonld  Sir  Jnhn  <|(mtinifteii| 
his  leaoltttiQa  to  retreat,  ^ ike  ke^€f..n^ht  Ik 
mx>iiau$!y  examimed  before  a  counfUx^ tc^J'*] 
This  waa  nothing  kaa  dMD  attemptinf^lo  wweat  the 
oommand  of  the  axmy  out  of  the  genec^l^a  haiylari  tp 
appeal  fimm  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  offiecra  ms^-vo^ 
under  )um,  and  to  intimate  to  those  offieera  aa^udl  tl^ 
whole  armv  that,  in  the  i^inion  of  the  amjiaiiisa- 
dor.  Sir  John  waa  deficient  in  zeaV»  bravei[jr«  an^ 
ability.  A  grosser  insult  was  never  offeira  to  a 
brave  and  high-minded  man ;  and  it  was  the  grosaer 
and  the  bitterer  from  the  <^aracter  of  theagenl 
who  delivered  it,  Moore  inatantlj  ordsred  Chasr 
milly  to  quit  the  cantonments  of  the  British  axmj. 
Whether  the  Frenchman  repaired  to  fiadi^KV  to 
condole  with  Miv  l^rer^tf  or  yiv^t  toiiiladxid  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  ridicule  he. merited,. ^e  pin9otiiecid&; 
but  it  should  ^ppmthat  ^.fcqi)an)ubic]ited.jateUi- 
i;ence  to,J?fe»pk  hea^-quartorik  whif^  Jr^Dialn 
mbtake , be  had- fallen,  into,  jQudiJ^  3<wapart^'l^i|l 
op^Gri)()ed  W  iQi  th^  l^lief  th^tl^  JE^itia^  irere 
in  full.retreai^  to  i-ishon.,.  \  .  .  c^  ,.  -,  u  .  ; 
.Mooiie^s  nature  Wj^  g^erou8,b»  tmper.beant4- 
ful:  .a&,soisnAs  tU^'. odious  Fr^i^cbmani  was'^  aoiie 
his  .resentment  cooled  ;f  and,,  oalmly  wweig&ng 
Frere*s  dispatch  and  the  infonpation  whic^t  CW- 
milly  had  brought,  and  oomparbg  it  w'uji  the.inr 
formation  contained  in  the  letter  of.  Morla,  nf 
whose  treachery  he  was  wholly  ignorant^  anil  widi 
the  details  given  by  the  two  ^anish.genenda» 
who  had  waited  upon  him  at  Salamancn»  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  Madrid  waa  realfy 
standing  a  si^ee,  that  the  Spanish  generals  wem 
concentrating  their  scattered  forces,  that  tbe  Fren^ 
army  was  not  very  aonsiderable,  and  that  the 
apirU  and  energy  of  the  country,  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  a  8]gn»  were  at  lait  awaking.  On 
the  5th  or  6th  of  l)ecember  he  was  joined  by.  the 
ordnance  from  General  Hope's  .diviaionft.andt  this 
tended  to  raise  his  spirits. ,  On  the  GtbL.he.wmte 
to  Sir  Pavid  fiaird,  who^.  after  distroyuig  apiae 
stores,  had  .retreated  as  %  .as  Yil}a  Frwi^  io 
concentrate  his  troops  and  return,  tp...4florg^- 
'*  I  mean,*^  said  Moore,.  *'  to  proceed  -brlole  in 
hand;  for  if  the  bubble  hursts  we  .dkoiU  tme.a 
run  for  il^  He  also  ordered  Hope,  who  was  now 
near  at  hand,  to  join  him  without  delay;  and  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Romans,  who  had 
so  cleverly  brought  his  Spanish  veterans  from  the 
Baltic,  but  the  best  part  of  whose  forces  had  been 
engaged  on  the  £bro,  and  beaten  and  scattered. 
Romana,  who  had  succeeded  to  Blake's  command, 
was  quartered  in  the  city  of  Leon ;  but  none  ei^oent 
the  wildest  and  falsest  intelligence  could  be.  nn- 

*  Writing  a  few  hours  afterwurdt  to  Fi«re  io  rapren  bUt.vi«^  (hat 
aoCbfbf  sIiS«il4  AiHirH  fhe  harmony  whiefc  oairla  to  snfarfM  IMv^ni 
then,  Moora  aiad^"  I  ahaU  abttaia  from  aAy  venwiks  iifOA  tlw  two 
letters  from  you,  delivered  to  me  kat  vight  and  Jthii  nornio^  bv 
Colonel  ChannQIy,  or  on  the  mcasaise  which  aooomptnied  tboou.  i 
certaiulj  at  jlrst  did  feel  and  express  much  indigualion  at  a  imnon 
like  him  being  made  Uie  channel  of  a  oommunicatkui  Of  ihat  sqytlhHn 

Jou  to  mt>.  Thoa«  feeling*  areataa  eiid»aadlda(0iay  tMy  n«vec«iU 
e  create«l  towards  you  again," 
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tailed  of  Ae  gtrcngtb  of  hh  army.    B*fo¥c  flyrft^ 
from  Madrid,  iht  cetitral  jtmra  had  assiiTed  Colond 
Graham  (at  present  XiOid  LyDedoeh)  that  Roman^  , 
army  exceed^  30,000  men.    The  mafqtiea  him* 
self  18  said  tcr  hare  stated  to  a  British  officer  th^ 
he  had  22,060  {nfttntiy  and  300  catalry;  yetnov^,  . 
mheti  he  was  required  to  act,  h*  wrote  a  Ictler  to  ' 
Wr  Jdhrt  Moore,  acknowledgmg  that  hccduM  only  ' 
assemhle  9000  or  10,000  men,  and  two  days  rfftcr-  . 
wards  thesfe  dwindled  to  1000.  -  Sitch^  invariaWy, 
was  th*  sort  of  official  intelligence  that  Moore  re^ 
ceived  fVom  Spanish  generals  and  tninisters :  there 
was  never  ari^  dependence  to  he  jplared  in  their 
reports,  and  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Romana.    Sir  John  then  wrote  to 
Lord   Castlereagh,  stating:  that  he   intended  tp 
advance  by  .ValladoHd  towards  Hyrgos,"  in  coii- 
junction  with'  Silr  David  Baird,  ana  ti^ith  or  with- 
out the"  army   of  Romana,  Tdr  the  purpose;  of 
threatening '  the  comriititiicatibri  of  th&  French. 
The'SomosiemK  aftS  ttit  Otrfdarrama  were  boA  . 
known  to  be  in  posge?sion  of  the  entrty,*  wtereToffe  ; 
no  direct  movement  could  he  madb  toirards  Madtid'; ' 
but  Moore  knew  that  Zaragoza  wdij  deferMin^d  'to 
stand  a  second  siege ;  he  had  received  ttovti  the 
junta  of  Tdedo  a  forini^  assurance  of  Ihdr  resdlU- 
tion  to  bury  themselves  under  th'e  Tuma  ,6f  ttife 
town  rather  than  'suhraft ;  aAd  he  was  irifdrnietl 
that  the  southern  provinces  were  forwarding  cr'owds 
of  fresh  levies.     lie   concluded  that  Bonaparte 
would  be  more  ^anxious  to  strike  a  heavy  bTow 
against  the  Knglish  than'  to  overrun  any  particular : 
province ;  and  therefore  he  teQlved  tp  throw  him- ' 
self  upon  the  communications  of  the  Fi^ch'arihy, 
hoping,  if  fortune  were  favourable,'  to  inflict  a  ■ 
•evere  loss  upon  the  troops  which  guarded  them . 
before  aid  could  arrive.     If  Bpftaparte,  suspending : 
his  operations  afi;ainst  (he   south,  should  detach* 
tnwps  largely,  Madrid  would  thereby  be  felieved:  | 
if  he  did  not  deiach  largeljr,  the  British  could  hold ' 
their  ground.    Moore  couM  not  but  know  that  a  J 
great  general  like  the"  Emperoj?  of  ih^  Freuch' 
would  be  most  likely  to  unite  his  whole  army^  and 
fall  upon  the  troops  which  thus  ventured  to  place! 
themselves  on  his  line  of  operations ;  but,  in  oraer.to' 
relieve  the  Spaniards  at  a  critical  moment,  and  (o 
ffive  time  for  the  southern  provinces  to  organize  their 
defences,  he  was  willing  to  draw  the  mass  of  the 
enemy  upon  himself.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  had  sent  forward 
Colonel  Graham  to  carry  a  message  to  Morla,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  correct  information  of 
what  was  passing  in  Madrid  and  the  country  round 
it.  Graham  returned  to  Salamanca  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  bringing  the  first  intimation  of  the 
prompt  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  capital.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  farther  than  T^-* 
Tera»  where  he  had  met  two  members  of  the 
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fiM"  jiantE,  %Kb  aslured  'him  that  the  French  wefe 
<m!y  from  W,tWO  to  30,000  strong,  and  had  pol- 
aess^d  themselves  of  nothing  more  than  the  Retffo 

Slace  *  that  the  people  were  still  in  arms ;  that 
►|000*  men  of  the  Sjjanish  army  of  the  centi^ 
Svere  iit  OuatfeTaxara ;  that  14,000  mch  were  ft 
"Almartz }  arid  Ihat  Rotnana,  who  was  anxibus  to 
Unite  wkb  the"  EhgKsH,  would  soon  have  30,000 
-fighting  meii.  Mortified  ati  he  was  to  fmd  that  the 
capital  nad  held  out  only  one  daV,  and  induced  tk 
he  was  by  that  fact  to  doubt  of  the  Spanish  spif  It, 
and  to  place  le^  relfance  than  ever  bn  the  reports 
and  assurances  he  received,  Moore  would  nbt-ibregt) 
his  resolution  to  advance;  fbr  he  calculated  that  k 
diversion  for  the*  southern  provlndei  fnigfht  still  be 
efibcted',  and  that  he  was  bound  to  ptote  that  !Bh^- 
land  would  not  ilbandon  the  Catise  eVert'  whetY' thfe 
Spaniards  themselvee  seemed  to  be  i&bttndouin^lt 
Witb  a  fall  sense  uf  the  perilousness  of  hi*  inter- 
prise, and'with the  cbhvibtioh  that nb fl^ithWafe to%fe 

£it  6ti  report*  fcbnl  the  Spanish  rfuth6Titiei;Mt)ofe 
pged  soAie* confidential  petions'to  w'atrfh  liiJtt 
send  hltn  timely  notice  of  the  mbvemenfts'bf 't(ie 
enetnyVcOldmns.     OH  the  11th  Of 'Di6fc<^lhW4J-  fte 

Sushed  foTWattf  hiii  eavfelry  tdwarti*  TarO  aWaTetf- 
ejrfnas,'bn  Ihe'iiver  Douro.  HeTiihiilfelf  lUftfSMU- 
ihanca  on  the  l3th.'  Prep*irAtiotts' foV'i'^trtAt 
upon  .Pbttiifeal  were;  however;  eotftJftttW^iina'  Shr 
iJavld  Baiid'was  ordered  td  ^tih  %tihtiifi^'%t 
Bcnevente,  Astorga,  arid  other  ^fcce\i,  w'^jjh 
arrangements  two  lines  of  operiAipn  wAe'tfttOrtfl, 
and  a  greater  freedotn  of  aclioh  WbttfnWt'  The 
caviilry  had  hot  proceeded  far,  iVBett'^BifrtflWr 
General  C.  Stewart  (Ae  preifentMartiufe^'cyrlJoft- 
dondcrryj.  who  was  at  ftieir  head;  fef  tibtf^e'tBIt 
the  village  of  Rueda  was  oCctiriJtd'y'a  baf^'ftf 
l^rench  infantry  and  cavafry.  ^TW*  ^ce'wda  py^- 
scirtly  suTt9Unaed  bv  our  dragoons,  and  'sllrftfbstfflc 
wholie  partjr,  cotislstfng  of'cigltty'"ra^/'#fete;Wnid 
or  taken.  '  The  prisoners  decTartd'that  ihe^  Had  tto 
suspicion  l!hat  the  British  ware  ad^aticin^— thkt 
they  believed  thein  to  be  rctreatitiiupOri  Liyrt^ont'Cki 
the  evcnhig  pf  the  1 3th  Mooffe'fc  head-  qudrf trs  we^e 
at  AlaeioB.  There  oii  the  14th  ati  iftterdepWd  dis- 
patch from  Berthier  to  Soultwias  brbught  to  hitti, 
and  its  content^'iriduced  him  to  chan'ge  the  direction 
of  bis  match.  T.He  diip&tch  described  Madrid  As 
perfcctTy  tranquil"  and  the  public  amusements  going 
forward  as  in  a  time  pf  peace.  It' directed  Soultto 
take  possession  Of  Leoh,  drive  the  Spaniards 'into 
Galicia,  and  make  himself  master  of  penevehtcand 
Zamora;  being  assiired  that  no  apprehension  of  the 
English  need  be  entertained,  as  everything  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  into 
Portugal.  The  fourth  corps  of  the  Prencih  annr  was 
said  to  be  already  at  Talavera,  on  the  route  to  Bada- 
joz ;  and  this  movement,  it  was  observed,  would  force 
the  English  general  to  retreat,  if,  contraiy  to  the 
emperor's  belief,  he  had  not  done  so  already.  Tlic 
fifth  corps  was  on  the  march  to  Zaragoza,  and  ifiie 
eighth  corps  to  Barsos.  Such  was  the  confidence 
of  the  French  at  Madrid,  that  Berthier  had  sent 
'  dtii  important  (fiipatch  (dated  December  the  lOHi) 
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by  a  single  staff  officer,  who  rode  post  through  the 
country  without  an  escort,  and  in  perfect  safety, 
until  his  abusive  language  to  the  postmaster  of  Val- 
destillos  created  a  tumult,  in  which  he  lost  hi»  life. 
Captain  Waters,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Moore 
to  obtain  intelligence,  chanced  to  arrive  at  Valdes- 
tillos  and  to  hear  of  the  murder ;  he  purchased  the 
French  dispatch  for  twenty  dollars :  neither  money 
nor  patriotism  had  hitherto  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  bring  Moore  any  intelligence.*  It  was  now  cei> 
tain  that  Burgos  would  be  strongly  protected,  and 
that  Baird's  line  of  march  would  be  rendered  un- 
safe if  Soult  followed  Berthier's  instructions  and 
advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  French  ap- 
peared to  be  ignorant  of  the  British  movements, 
there  was  some  chance  of  surprising  and  beating 
Soult  before  Bonaparte  could  come  to  his  succour. 
Moore  therefore  ordered  Hope  to  pass  the  Douro,  at 
Tordesillas,  and  direct  his  march  upon  Villapando ; 
he  removed  his  head -quarters  to  Toro,  and  fixed 
upon  Valderas  as  the  point  of  junction  with  Baird's 
division,  the  head  of  which  was  now  at  Benevente. 
On  the  16th,  being  at  Toro,  Moore  received  two 
letters,  one  from  the  fugitive  central  junta,  who  by 
this  time  had  fle^'from  Badajoz  to  Truxillo,  and 
the  other  from  Mr.  Frere,  who  had  accompanied 
them  jn  their  flight,  and  who  was  still  giving  im- 
plicit faith  to  their  sanguine  and  extravagant  or 
treacherous  reports.  [Other  persons  suspected  that 
several  members  of  the  junta  were  in  the  French 
interest;  but  our  ambassador  never  seems  to  have 
suspected  any  thing,  except  the  zeal,  the  skill,  and 
firmness  of  our  general.]  The  letter  from  the  j  unta 
impudently  complained  that,  when  Romana  pro- 
posed to  unite  14,000  picked  men  to  the  British 
army,  with  a  view  to  a  forward  movement,  his  offer 
had  been  disregarded,  and  a  retreat  determined 
upon,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  ;  that  this  re- 
treat was  uncalled  for,  "  as  the  enemy  was  never 
so  near  his  ruin  as  at  that  moment,"  &c.  The 
junta  still  urged  Sir  John  to  join  Romana,  with  his 
14,000  select  men,  assuring  him  that  30,000  re- 
cruits would  be  added  to  the  ranks  in  the  course 
of— a  month.  Mr.  Frere's  letter  bitterly  censured 
Sir  John  for  having  ever  thought  of  a  retreat,  told 
him  that  he  had  done  the  utmost  possible  mischief 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  that  "  iipo?i  a  supposed 
military  necessity,'^  he  was  inflicting  final  ruin 
on  our  ally,  and  indelible  disgrace  on  his  own 
country !  Now,  ftt  this  moment,  Mr.  Frere,  safe 
and  far  away  at  Truxillo,  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  state  of  Romana's  array,  or  the  intentions 
of  that  general,  or  the  force  and  movements  of  the 
French  corps  that  were  gathering  round  Moore; 
and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish 
enthusiasm  was  extinguished,  and  that  a  general 
panic  was  commencing  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
writing  this  offensive  epistle.  Romana,  with  a  few 
thousand  miserable  soldiers,  was  at  this  time  reti- 
ring into  Galicia,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  advance  which  Moore  had  made,  and  had  en- 
(i;aged  to  support  him.    Thus  the  only  Spanish  force 


on  foot  in  the  north  was  retreating,  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  advancing.  On  the  18ih,  Moore  carried 
his  head-quarters  forward  to  Castro  Nuevo,  whence 
he  wrote  to  Romana,  acquainting  him  with  his 
intention  to  fall  upon  Soult,  and  desiring  his  co- 
operation :  he  also  requested  that  the  marques,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  British  minister  in  London,  would  reserve 
the  Asturias  for  his  own  Hue,  and  leave  Galicia 
to  the  British.  Romana  halted,  and  was  di*- 
posed  to  do  his  duty  With  spirit ;  but  his  military 
genius*  was  as  limited  as  were  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand :  his  soldiers  had  been  defrauded  of  their  pay 
— of  the  money  sent  out  by  England — ^by  the  profli- 
gate Asturian  authorities,  and  were  hungry,  half 
naked,  and  ready  at  every  moment  to  desert.  The 
British  continued  in  full  march.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember the  whole  of  the  forces  of  Moore,  Baird,  and 
Hope  were  united  at  and  near  Mayorga.  Nominally 
the  army  was  nearly  35,000  strong  3  but  four  regi- 
ments were  still  in  Portugal,  and  three  regiments  had 
been  left  at  Lugo  and  Astorga;  nearly  1700  men 
were  detached,  and  about  4000  were  in  hospital : 
hence  the  actual  number  at  present  at  Mayorga 
was  only  about  23,580  men  with  60  pieces  of 
artillery.  In  their  advanccthe  cavalry  had  scoured 
the  country  on  the  side  of  Valladolid,  and  had  taken 
a  number  of  prisoners  from  the  French,  who  could 
be  po  longer  ignorant  of  Moore's  movements.  At 
Mayorga  information  was  obtained  that  about  700 
French  cavalry  were  lying  in  the  town  of  Saliagun. 
To  surprise  this  corps.  Lord  Paget  (now  Marquess  of 
Anglesey)  marched  all  night  with  two  regiments  of 
hussars.  The  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack  never- 
theless succeeded ;  the  French  were  charged  and 
broken,  many  were  sabred,  157  vi'ere  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  rest,  whose  horses  were  fresh  while 
the  English  horses  were  jaded,  escaped  by  fliglit 
This  feat  was  performed  by  the  15th,  who  had  only 
400  men,  for  the  10th  hussars  were  not  in  sight 
when  Paget  made  his  brilliant  charge.  The  Eng- 
lish infantry  soon  advanced,  and  Sahagun  became 
head- quarters.  Romana  remained  behind  at  Man- 
cilia,  writing  encouraging  letters,  yet  showing  very 
plainly  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  The  whole  British  army  was,  however,  on 
fire  for  a  general  battle;  and  Moore  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  might  still  have  time  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Soult,  who  was  at  a  short 
distance,  posted  behind  the  river  Carion,  with  from 
16,000  to  18,000  men,  and  with  soma  other  corps 
not  far  off  in  his  rear.  But,  having  outmarched  their 
supplies,  the  English  troops  were  obliged  to  halt  at 
Sahagun  until  the  23rd.  On  that  day  Romana  gave 
notice  that  the  French  were  in  full  march  from  the 
side  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  23rd,  when 
the  English  troops  were  actually  in  march  for  the 
Carion,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  bridge 
over  that  river  and  falling  upon  Soult,  Moore  re- 
ceived certain  reports,  from  his  own  confidential 

*  Lord  WeUiDgtun  taid*  in  1809»  Oiai,  thoiigU  aomana  wu  one  of 
the  bent  of  tkfl  S|»aoUh  geuerali,  liQ  muck  doubted  of  his  abiiUj  t4 
commaod  an  anny.— Z>upatcA«f. 
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agents,  that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  move- 
ment to  concentrate,  and  to  crush  the  British : — the 
fourth  corps  had  been  halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifth 
was  at  Vitoria,  the  eighth  was  fast  closing  up  to 
reinforce  Soult,  and  Bonaparte  in  person  was 
marching  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards  the  Gua- 
darrama,  having  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
anexpected  boldness  of  the  British  movement,  and 
having  exclaimed  that  Moore  was  the  only  general 
now  fit  to  contend  with  him.*  The  emperor  of 
the  French  was  aiming  at  the  occupation  of  Bene- 
vente,  in  Moore's  rear.  No  fewer  than  100,000 
men  were  hurrying  forward  by  four  different  routes : 
the  conquest  of  the  south  and  every  other  operation 
was  suspended.  It  was  the  mot  not  only  of  Bona- 
parte, but  of  Soult  and  all  his  generals,  that,  if  they 
could  only  beat  Moore,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  any  army  that  existed  in  Spain.  If 
Soult  would  have  waited  to  give  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carion,  Moore  could  have  Seaten  him  with 
ease;  but  it  was  suspected  (and  the  case  was 
really  so)  that  Soult  had  received  orders  to  fall 
back  on  the  columns  that  were  hastening  to  his 
support,  and  to  draw  Moore  on  towards  Burgos, 
which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  converging 
corps  of  the  French  to  envelope  him.  In  his  one 
great  object  Sir  John  had  fully  succeeded :  he  had 
tempted  Bonaparte  from  Madrid ;  he  had  gained 
good  breathing  time  for  the  southern  provinces;  he 
had  caused  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  to  be  delayed ;  he 
had  gained  for  the  Spaniards  an  opportunitv  of 
uniting  in  other  provinces  ;  and  more  he  could  not 
do,  without  risking  the  total  destruction  of  his  army 
and  the  ignominious  fate  of  Dupont.  He  therefore 
immediately  countermanded  the  advance  of  the 
army,  sending  the  baggage,  with  the  brigades  in  his 
rear,  back  towards  Astorga ;  and,  to  cover  the  retreat 
and  to  deceive  Soult,  he  remained  a  whole  day  with 
the  reserve,  and  sent  forward  squadrons  of  cavalry 
to  skirmish  with  the  French  outposts.  He  apprized 
Romaua  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 
leave  a  strong  guard  at  the  bridge  of  Mancilla, 
which  spans  the  river  Esla.  The  beginning  of 
the  retreat  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect 
order ;  and  by  the  26th  the  whole  British  army 
was  safely  behind  the  Esla.  On  the  same  day 
Bonaparte  reached  Tordesillas,  on  the  Douro,  fully 
expecting  to  cut  off  Moore's  retreat ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  amazing  speed  he  found  he  arrived 


*  *'  Sir  Johft  Moore  hitd  no  friendly  corps  to  proted  IiU  flankt^-no 
raoforoDmonu  to  expect.  Ho  oomnasded  an  army,  brilliant  In  Ap- 
pearance, yet  weak  m  namerical  gtrength;  but  upon  that,  and  that 


alone,  was  dependence  to  be  placed  for  the  •oeeoMful  reeuH  of  a  very 
bold  advanoe  against  a  siipeiior  enemy  in  his  front,  a  corps  nearly  af 
ttronR  as  his  own  upon  his  right  flank,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
«nperor  unoccupied  and  ready  to  mofve  against  him.  In  stating  that 
a  superior  ftnoe  was  in  front  of  the  British  army,  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  corps  d'armoe  of  Marshal  Soult  alone,  bat  to 
Uieliule  that  of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  (Junot),  then  between  Viioiia 
aadBurgof.  .  .  *  The  march  upon  the  Cirion  would  undoubtedly 
have  compromised  the  safety  of  our  army.  Not  only  the  most  pro> 
bable.  bat  the  moat  to  be  desired,  result  of  that  moTement,  namely, 
the  defeat  of  Marshal  Soult,  would  but  have  added  to  its  dangers  and 
MlBcultiea.  Had  Manhal  Soult  retired  when  ataaUed  by  the  British 
force,  it  is  probable  that  its  general,  being  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  rapid 
movement  making  against  him  from  Madrid,  would  have  advanced  in 
pursnit.  and  this  must  have  rendered  his  sitnation  still  more  critical, 
in  either  ease,  the  time  lost  conld  not  fell  to  occasion  the  destruction 
or  capture;  of  our  army."— -X«i>Kte»a)if-co/aaef  Leith  Hnt/t  Nttrrotwe 
of  ike  Penmnlar  /Tar. 


twelve  hours  too  late.  Before  getting  across  the 
Esla  some  squadrons  of  French  horse  were  hangiuj 
on  the  flanks  of  the  English,  and  an  advance< 
corps  of  their  cavalry  occupied  a  hill  near  the  road. 
These  last  were  attacked  by  the  10th  hussars,  who 
put  many  of  them  to  the  sword  and  took  about  100 
prisoners.  During  twelve  successive  days  the  Eng** 
lish  cavalry  had  been  engaged  more  or  less ;  thev 
had  been  so  well  headed  in  every  affair  or  skirmish 
that  they  had  taken  upwards  of  500  prisoners 
in  all.  The  river  Esla  was  fordable  in  many 
places,  there  were  several  bridges  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  neglected  to  destroy,  and  little  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  upon  Romana's  people,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  bridge  at  Mancilla. 
Brigadier- general  Craufurd  blew  up  one  of  the 
bridges  at  Castro  Gonzalo,  one  half  of  his  men 
working  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
other  half  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  for  some  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  imperial  guard  had  col- 
lected on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.  Behind 
Mancilla  stood  the  town  of  Leon,  inclosed  with 
walls  and  capable  of  considerable  resistance.  Leav- 
ing 3,000  of  his  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  defend  or  destroy  the  bridge,  Homana  undertook 
to  hold  Leon  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  with 
a  rabble  that  had  gathered  round  him.  A  few 
J'rench  light  horse  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the 
bridge,  captured  their  guns,  ni^d  chased  them  to- 
wards Leon.  By  this  easy  means  Soult,  whose 
single  corps  now  exceeded  the  British  army  in 
number,  got  possession  of  an  important  road  and 
advanced  rapidly;  and  then  Romana  abandoned 
Leon  without  firing  a  musket,  and  fled  with  his 
dissolving  forces  to  the  north.  Moore  had  gained 
two  days'  rest  at  Benevente,  but,  as  he  had  not  the 
means  of  removing  them,  he  was  obliged  to  destroy 
most  of  his  stores.*  On  the  29th  the  mass  of  the 
British  gained  Astorga,  the  cavalry  remaining  be- 
hind at  Benevente,  with  piquets  watching  the  fords 
of  the  Esla.  General  I^febvre  Desnouettes  dashed 
across  the  river,  with  600  horse  of  the  imperial 
guard.  Our  piquets  retired  fighting,  and  Brigadier- 
general  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart  obstinately  disputed  the 
ground ;  but  the  French  kept  advancing  across  the 
plain,  which  was  then  covered  with  stragglers,  bag- 
gage waggons,  and  camp  followers.  Benevente 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion;  btit  Lord 
Paget  mounted  the  10th  hussars  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  rallied  and  collected  the  piquets  and  the  3rd 
German  hussars,  and  made  a  charge'with  the  whole. 
In  an  instant  the  scene  changed ;  the  French  were 
galloping  back  towards  the  river,  with  the  British 
and  Lord  Paget  close  at  their  heels.  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes  was  wounded  and   made  prisoner; 

•  "  Tlie  army  was  and  had  been  from  the  first  without  safflcfent 
means  of  tranniiort ;  the  general  had  no  money  to  procure  it,  and  the 
ill-will  of  the  Sraniaids.  and  the  shuffling  condoctof  the  Jontas,  added 
infinitely  to  their  difficulties."— iV^npi«r. 

Some  money  luwl  been  sent  to  Moore  since  his  ndvADoe,  but  not 
enough.  He  was  oliliged  tn  contract  debts  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  not  fond  of  giring  cri^dlt.  and  who  fbigot,  all  atong,  that  Moore 
was  lighting  their  battle.  This  cifdit  syatem  had  •  xery  pemicioas 
effpct  not  only  on  Sir  John's  campaign,  but  also  on  the  first  campaign 
of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  in  Spain.  Sir  Arthur,  howoTer,  in  the  course  of 
1809,  contrived  to  pay  on  all  these  debts. 
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Mmsx  ofiocinrwtre  drptunklvaiid  iiieiaiwBOOniBtK 
irefe  killed,  wounded^  or'  tBkek,  iDhe  BoitiiktlaB^ 
dtfipo^nted  to  5(Vinen«  Lord  Pagbb  maintaiaiedj  isTii 
post  titi  the  evening:  of  tke  2d«h;  mA^tkmiUKik4be[ 
yokd  t».  Aatorga.  On  the  nwmiiigiJQ^.  tl^o.Sdih; 
MiVBhal  Besiieres  oroBt8dthe£ite'wUbd00&/hoii» 
and  followed  Pitget,  and  <}n:tfae  same  liayficbsni 
FranoeMhFi,i^bo  had  crossed  at  <iie'bvid|^>o£Jifiln^ 
oiUa^fblbw^d  Moore  by  another  road. .  Wbik  hewas 
at'Astorgfl,  oi*  before  he  got  then,about5|A00  niea' 
of '  Riimrfa'a  ftying  army  (the  only*  troops: that 
eretp*  ii{ipeat«d  to  co-oiwrate}  mshed  itto  the  townt, 
itti&  b<^A  tO'  apppopriate  the  provisions  tmd  atores 
triich'  l|fld  bimi  colkoted  for  the  xim  of  the  Bntish. 
The  SpaibiarA^  had  ehcotnbored  the  road  withtmrta^ 
and  Mulesy  they  took  ipoasessk)^  of  thfe  hon8)n,<aiid 
^heni  <the  fingUsh>«didiera  weut't»seeki  lodgisgaj 
qiMifti«l8":aiild  BOufflMi^'ensded.  Nor  wnm  tiaa^e 
tVfifst'CDnaOquence'or  theddntact.  of  .thfe^iiroailiMt 
foreeot  ilhtSpama9ds{freT0afflastBd]wilhitfa«it|ri&«» 
Mr^p^  I  atid  <  tbey '  ooibmtnicatB^  'il  to  i  the  ij^^iafai 
Sjit^^dttti'  IM.  ittroeady  solikutai  tbe  frikatquiba ^to; 
lrav«  iikik  fOfod  vaeant,  and  to  ittiH  imta  AheiAatcr-^- 
laaii  4iflim-e^>foy>4ying^oi  tto  flank ^oar^zsaiLcf'^iei 
advai^m^iFrenbk  arwy,  kb  anghtLhsM  iktardeditS' 
pteifrtif]  iM^t^i  Spaaianl  had  prdfenfidiorafcBig^^ 
Mo0ieb4ineof>kki«iicliv  ""^  her  Bttdoingliledid(tKfr 
BIMlh 'litn^f  ^ar  tt»kre  injufy  than- the  ipaHninfp 
iV(eaeii(feoiild-dti  iti  '•  Bronttfaia  nioi)benibth<9iii8ci<^ 
^tdoOMbbie'B^pe^^rmm  aeitwaly affected.  In 
tii6(|6ip:iblqidifiordec/whi(ith  ipverailBd^  -the  EciiBiiiahi 
fliMi^iiiihelpcditheouelveBV'^  beat  tiiey  oovU,  to> 
]lnW£atn/««ddo fij^ivitsiabd wintoi  'NQqideratvera' 
obiRVvedr^ifwiMhca  Moots  nmmsd  bis  lefreatifaet 
-waa'  bbliaednojkttv&anchfof'.  the  atenaiaa:  had  irafei 
beciyfllund>Aqd;rwaated  behind,  hinL  iHa¥i|ig«kin6. 
all  the  mischief  he  icotxld^Hoftianai  Retired /nithihia J 
cittshry  andraoaieiguliB.fo  dienDall^.of>;theMiiiIio, 
\€$BmahnnEggiA  inftuttiy  and  )th]d>rBat.bf;liia  jivtiiv/ 
lery  to  Mloitrt'^tkatit  otm  insttnotj*  -Somet.o^  thoBBi 
pdordpaA^trdl  hiixdbiBiihiheiBvb&ihBMrAiyy  aprkadn  f 
i*g  aliiliniMie theverabiaandthd disease mthiwhicb' 
t\my'3ff4!ti&  infttited!;!  bni  tiK  greatevpirtt-of  i^em*' 
dtfaeD  ^disbaaidqGlv'  obj  were>  tfdKn:  byvtfaei.  Foeach.i 
Ohfi}Cfae^:99lh.of/I)dofiiii>kriBnnap&lrte.:had'  de^tot* 
Vir)lap|ndo»  tnUyifbdn  jle^gnesirofa  lE^enetesiAe.,  On.  • 
the<  Ist  of  JaButaj.  be  ittok'  faxses^ien  of  Aftoqgav  > 
where  ip/)fi<LFjlenoh  infantry;  KMDQ!  cavalry ^  and 
2O0't»6oe8  iefiQrMlicay^  \tereunaw  vnibldr  •   : 

ji,9j  idOd^    Fffom  the' heighta  bthind.  Aaborg^. 
tbe.EavpeniriAf  Ihe  Kitench  *canldj  discover  ;tbe 
now-   confused  irear   of    the   setvestieg.  fitiglish 
anny;'bist  h&  waa  eixceediBgly  wroth  iliat.'Moorev^ 
by 'bis  rapid  nuKvemeats,  shoiild  have  eseap^hioi^- 
and  ckcanHtanoea  had' amen  inn  distent  pact  of  * 
tbtt  WQiid  •which  prevented  bis  enjoying  the  satis*  • 
faetMn<«f>]niffsiiiog  the  most  cordialiyihatedof  di 
his'eiiemiea.    DisfBtcfaes  arrived. from  P<ans  and/ 
from  other  places,  which  led  no  doubt  as  to  the 
indention,  of  Ai^fna  to  take  thefteld  again«t  biVh) 
ana  therefore,  on  the  2nd,  entrusting  the  pursuit  of 
Mpotc  ,tQ,  SdttU,  he  futned  >waj  from  Bewevenie 
to  Valiadolidy  whence  he  travelled- wiUt  alinoai  iiv* . 


o^ible  spded  to  kiS'  own  capital,  cttraing'  all^tka 
iimji  the  efficiency  of  English  policy,  allittneeai  anti 
aabaidies^  to  which  solely  he  attributed  the  war  with 
vtflnoh  be  was  now  threatened  in  Getmany  and 
Italyif  Bat  even  ailer  bis  emperor^  depstrtuitf 
Soak  had  60,000  men  and  91  guns  to  pM  in  tli« 
track  of  Moore ;  and  he  lost  no  tine  in  precipi- 
tatiag  these  masses  through  Galicia<  Hia  ea^ahy 
Was  T^ry  soon  close  upon  the  British  reaV;  and 
the  whole  of  that  army,  from  excessive  prittatlon 
and  auffemg,  from  the  murmurs  and  mischnduet 
of  many  of  the  officers)  and  from  the  dcaptundeney 
gemeraliy  indiioed  by  such  a  retreat,  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  demoralized.  They  had 
hardly  any  pffovkwna  with  them,  they  oonld  obtain 
BmW  ov  nothing,'  except  sour  wine,  ipa  tlnat  famine* 
atriclen  «ou»(/rv;[-tbe  loada  were  wretched,  and 
CDvie»ediwith^ee|>snowA  when  it  did -not  snow  it 
iiaiUed  m  tditenti^t  ^^^  ooid  on  the  fuountains  was 
ianiuse^  'aud  ineliy  of  Che  'skek,  and  many  of  the 
wdnRn>aMd'Qtd)dfed  who  had  been  allowed  to  M- 
lob''th»'arriny4n>«|nite  of  Sir  John^s  orders,  lay 
M^(tk\tf  the  tdad*side  and  dietl.  S^»ke  di^aee* 
ftd^oDcarrenctea  took' place  ait  Bembibre,  where 
tbere^we^  iMttieiaie  wine^ceUara;  knd  similar  ex^ 
caiiea'  i^ere  committed  in  Vitk  Franca.  Vet, 
wlMcever 'or  whenever  the  Praich  came  up  to  fight, 
the  Bngiiah  foraied:  in^  good  order  w^d  beat  them 
off*  The  French  general  Colbert  was  shot  through 
tke  keavrin  One  of  these  encoutiters,  and  of  the  six 
or  eight  s^fnadions  of  hdrse  thait  aeeompanied  hitti 
tke -greater  ntmiber  irere  killed  on  the  epdt.  In. 
fhmtof  Lugo  tfnother  deaperate  contest  took  ]^tiaee, 
which  ended  in  General  tketion.  Sir  K.  Pageus  ft^^ 
palsiagngveatlysuperiarfottse;  This  was  on  the  5tb' 
of  Jtanuary^  On  the  Ith,  Sir  John  Moore  amnouiieed 
'  hisftitenliionof  harking  and  offbring  battkto  his  pur- 
I  sneyj  ^^It  haabcvn  well  sak),^'  eaye  ourniilitary  hi»* 
\  torian,  *^  thiit  a  ^British  army  may  be  gleaned  in  a 
'  retreat^  but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  be 
their  *mheiiy,  the  soldiers  will  alwaya  be  found 
<  ckan  at  ntview^  ready  at  a  •fight  ^  and  scarce^  was 
tkis'ordttr  i^Mied  when  the  line  df  battle,  so  atten- 
uated before,  was  filled  with  vigorous  men,  fall  of 
conlidenee  and  valour.^'t  Moore^s  poidtiona  w^re 
yM  chosen,  and  <iie  country  was  r^ittged  and  moun^ 
tainous,  Soult  formed  in  order  of  bsAtle  along  a 
ridge -Imntkig  tke  Kngtish;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  he  could  not  discover  Moore's  force, 
and,  taking  it  merely  for  a  rear^guard,  he  attacked 
rather  i^ebly,  dnd  was  defeated  with  the  loea  of 
400  or  500  men;  But  thd  French  marshal  now 
called  Mp  the  diviskm  of  Laborde ;  and  at  day^ 
break,  on  the  following  feaoming,  he  cdnfronted 
the  Engliah  gcnerali  who  had  about  16,0CM)'  foot, 
1800  howe,  and  40  pieces  of  artlHery,  with 
H,00a  foot,  4000  home,  and  50  pieces  of  atttUery. 
Bnt^'  even  with  tiiis  superiority  of  ibrcc,  Soult  pre- 

*it]tii«ibMiv«aktiet(td  that  gUifraniMa,  betlilei  Um  «Uitai*^ 
tho  AmtriAD  emjjeKir.  coiitribNte<l  to  nonaparle'f  bo^ty  d(>nyttiy« 
fromliMfttmy  in  Sixain;  tiut  tkt  tfiii  henrt  we  <r*ti  tnil  tiotKM^  l«t 
co^i««iiiT«^  ipia  /»>!•  ^w  imil  OMUM  MiifiRl  in  tiw  UM  appcva 
■ufwnent  to  trauunt  lor  nu-reiurii  to  raru* 
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tered  wiukmg  for  tbt  y^noimt  of  Marehal  Keif 
tOigiying  battle;  and  the  Fretich  remained  iii  Un 
all.  day;  without  fiiii^  a  thot  It  ocHild  net  be^esf 
l^eoted  Ibat  Moore  should  move  to  aitaek  Sodt^ 
who  mjgiit'be  reinforced  at  eTei7  momeht,  and  it 
W/told  myt  been  madueaa  to  trait  where  he  ^aa': 
tb^r^e^e  jMoore  decamped  in  the  nighl^,  lesvini^ 
M«i  ficea  burning  to  deoeire  the  Vwachf  and^oon^ 
taaiiied  bia  retrtat  towarda  the  coaat  and  the  period 
Coruna*  He  had  only  been  able  to  csoliect  at  Lugo 
br^d  for  one  day'a  consumption ;  the  vealbcr  waa 
uroirie  than  ever,  and  the  diaorgasization  of  the 
army  becanie  more. complete.  At.laat,.  on  the  latK 
of  Januoty,  Moore  got  aigfat  of  the  tea  and  of 
CoruSa;  buthia  evil  atar  vaa  abll  pfedominant; 
a  fleet  of  tranaporta,  in  which  hia  acmy  conld  ba^e 
been  quickly  embarked  in  aafcty,  waa  not  th«»^ 
but  detained  by  contrary  i^riada.at  Vigo«  and  there 
vere  only  a  fev  «maU  veiaela  in  the  htrbouar. .  He^ 
however^ pressed  forward  to ihe.tomi  and puthaa 
wearied  troops  into  qtkarteFS;  Thti  town  «f  Cotniift 
waa  weakly  fotii&ed,  wnd  comipandedon  onetside. 
byaome  hejghts.  Some  general,  officem  ifaongbt 
that  even  now  tlie  campaign  must  end' ia  a :C«nveik^ 
tion.  But  auefa  thougbta  were  iar  fffwki  iha'roind 
of  Moore»  whor  siren^gthened  the  w^k  .side  of  the 
town»  occupied  the  cMadtU  pu|  the  worat.of  his  akk 
on  board  the  few  vtaaels  in  the  harbour,  attil  made: 
the  beat  disjpoaijuona  to  fight  the  French  ind  aecute 
Kia  embarkation  by  a  ge»eral  aetion>  In  the/whole^ 
camp^^p  t^e.bad  h«d  moat  aft^ple  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  inertneaa.  and  atupidity-r*-<or  worse^r-of 
the.^^pc^Ub  autboviues ;  Mod  be  now  fo^d  aroundt 
hin^  ^Ebundfiut)  material  lor  ioQreasieg  4hia  vexa^ 
tioQ.  .He  had  seeil  Bomana'a  nibblb.rotit  wiiiicwki 
a^ms». without  aitimunitiob,  without^ clothes. ;.tibe 
other  Spanish, armies  he  had  notaeetii becaMse tkay. 
had  made  themaelvea  inviaiblay^but.  from  the  beat^ 
inforination  he  had  received^-and'^fraim  .their  ]ioto«-< 
rious  disastersyhe  could. not  but  conclude  t^atitheyi 
wer^  in  aa  bad  oase.  aa  the  .so-called  avmy  of  4hei 
marques ;  yet  herei  abtfurdly  exposed  on  a  hiU  out* 
aide  of  the  tewa  of  Coruw,  wflte  AOOO.baiarels  of ' 
gunpowder4  whieh  had  beea^  btuught  from  Eng-.. 
land  many  mootba  before,  and  m  the  town  there^ 
waa  a  lar^  magazine  of  English  arma — arms  aatid' 
powder  having  been,  uaeUssly  kept  in  atore,  while 
the  farcea  in  the  field  were  flying  like  raga  in 
the  wind  for  waot  /of  them.  To  save  this  immense 
stock  of  ammunition  from  Soelt,  Sir  John  removed 
aa  many  barrels  into  the  town  ae  he.  could,  and 
blew  up  all  the  rest  The  explosion  r  was  rto  tre^^. 
m^ndoua  thatCocuiia  waa  shaken  aa  by  ai^  earthr 
quake.  In  the  evening  of  the  i4th,  the  transports  • 
from  Vigo  hove  in  sight;  hut  it  waa. now  ijapos*^ 
sible  to  think  of  embarking  without.fighting  a  battle^ 
or,  abaodoaing  a  great  portion  of  Uie  army  as. ft 
rear*guard)  for  Soolt  waa  erpwning  the  hills»  and  • 
his  light  troops  were  skirmishing  close  outside  the 
town.  lu  the  course  of  the  night  and  following  mom* 
ing,  the  remainder  of  the  sick,  the  dismounted  ca- 
vidry,  the  best  of  the  horeea,  and  fiftytwo  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  safely  embarked,  Moore  letaming  on 


shone tattlyeigfat  l£B^Ub  asid  four  Spanish  guna> 
fiHr.a^iim^f  .  Qn  the  moaning  of  the  lUh^  the 
Fs^Uchiad/raiiced.to  the.Jieight  where  the  great 
powdemmagazme  had  beto  blown  up;  and  our 
rifleiftovps  aknrmiabed  with  their  light  troops«  In 
tfafi  Evening:  Coleoel  Mackenaie  of  the  5ih,  cam'* 
auindiag.the  advanced  post  on  the  left*  made  a 
gallilktrudb  to  surpriae  two  of  the  enemy's  cannon  9 
but  in  crossing  a  field  he  was  shot^  and  the  attack 
£ukd.  •  In  the  courae.of  the  davi  Sir  Jolin  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Mn  Stere»< 
who  waa  no  longer  at  Trusillo,  but  much  farther 
away^  at  Seville.  The  ambassador  informed  tbft 
geaerai  that,  upon  learning  hia  advance  upon  the 
Camuy  which  was  sure  to  draw  upon  Urn  the 
mass  of  the  French  forces,  he  had  written  to  the 
J>uke.of  Ittfaatado,  who  waa  at  Cueniqa.  with  a 
SpanidE  force  aaid  to  be  aupenor  to.t^t  wUoh 
tha  French  had  left  in  Madrid,  urging  him^  iftthe 
naaet  preasing  manner,  to  make  a  fiMPwaotd  move* 
mtat.upon  that  capital,  which  movement,  might 
have  had. the  eAeot  of  relieving  the  Bititiah.trm^f 
hy  letoaitiag  to  Madrid  aome  of  the  corpa  that  weira 
peasia^^^inst  it.  Bat  Frere  did  jnotwiite^thiai 
teUdn.  until  ^eSudol  January,  when  iBonapa?  te> 
waahcynndthe  Eala^and  cbse  pa  Mooneli  rawi«iiA{ 
8(M>Mnwn^anda00  pieces  o£aiitiUeay).and  wheliC 
he  had  written  the  letter  he  left  it  with.the  .juwtH,! 
who  apparently  did  nothing:  with  itr-iito'OndsBiDAl 
of -the  lesa  oonseqveoee,  aa  the  amy  of  <thiir  Duke^df; 
Ittfanlado  waa  little  move  than  an:amD9  iapoft  t^^per^r 
and  aa  die' Duke  neither  wouhb  nor<  cimldihait«h 
marehedupon^Madiidk  French  offiosxa^aidithati 
a  thirdpart'of  fhegairiaon  left  io^thetoapitai weidd> 
bare  been moietiian  stifficient  ta Bcatterih6<force/ 
of  (the  Spanish  duke,  iS^  at  any  iime^rhei  haflt-voi^i 
tared  neair  enough  to  be  attacked.  * .  <  n  .... 
Dmfihg.thenightofUie  15tfa  of  .January^  SobH». 
with  great:diffienlty)  eataUiahedi  a  hasltery  ^  deivea . 
heavy  gunaoD^some  rocdca  which  dosed  the  left  of: 
the hn^hehadiSeket^d farbattle.  .This;giei|t'bain| 
tciywas  not  above  1200.  yaeda  iraii  the  right  ^al 
the  firitiah  Iin6»<  ami  mddway  the  liitle  village  of* 
Elvimpiiraa.faeki  byaomeof'OuirpiiiiKtai  On]  the 
morning  of  the  I6th  the  iVFCtioh<  (aeee- apparently' 
quiet;  tto  finnj;' waaheapd;  and  Moore  completed/ 
hja  ^replirationa  for  easbarking  hia  aomly.  Abont 
one  oMoch  in  the  afternoon  the  English  general, 
mounted  his  i  horse  hi  good  spivita,:  and-eetoff'txr. 
viait  his  ootpoata ;  he  had  not  prodeeded  far  eire  he 
received  a-  report  from  General  Hope  ihat*  the 
enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms.  He  ezr* 
pressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  thia  inteUigysaoei 
only  regretting  that  there  weold  noli  be  daylight 
enough  to  profit  fuUy  from  the  advantagea  he  aUn  . 
ticipated ;  and,  strikii^  spura  into  hia  horse,  he 
gaUoped  to  the  iield.  His  advanced  piqjueta  were  < 
already  beginning  to  fire  at  the  enemy 'a  liglut 

•  tMy  oCUi«  korto*  ^d  p<iuUb4  od  tiie  nwd,  «dA  m»|iy  mof  q  oi^ 
airiTioe  at  CoruBa  were  completely  foanocred:  Iheie  last  Were  rd- 
luMaaCWMdeivdtob^Khot.  ■        ^      ,         ^^^      . 


any  grdtt  im4t  MttUUaryi 


ivWtry.  and  did  not  allow  Sl»  Jolui  to  tliakd ' 
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tfbbps,  who  Wete  t^ouring  ta^idty  down  on  flie 
right  %ittg  of  the  British.  Our  army  Wfas  drawn 
i^  hi  the  bHer  of  battle  Moore  had  planned  three 
dkjr*  bdbtei  when  h6  first  arrived  at  Corufia,  and 
examttied  the  ground  .*  it  was  14,500  slrohg— all 
f<kA  UoldieTfi,  fend  all  full  of  ardour  :  cavalty  there 
Wai^Tiorfe.  The  fdrce  of  Soult  exceeded  20,000 
racnt  feiid  he  had  some  cavalry  which,  however, 
wtfs  not  of  much  use  iti  the  actual  battle.  The 
oftly' advantage  on  the  side  of  the  British,  except 
t^dr  tiative  spirit,  was  this— they  had  exchanged 
their  battered  muskets  for  new  English  hiuskets 
found  in  deposit  at  Cotufia,  and  their  ammunition 
was  fresh  and  good.  Distributing  hi^  lighter  guns 
alotig  the  front  of  his  position,  and  opening  a  fire 
fi'ora  the  heavy  battery  on  his  left,  Soult,  at  about 
two  o'dlock,  descended  from  the  hills  with  three 
c6liimn8  covered  by  clouds  of  skirmishers.  Moore^s 
piquets  were  driven  back,  and  the  village  of  Elvina 
was  carried  by  the  first  French  column,  which  then 
made  d  side  movement,  and  fell  upon  Moore's 
right  wing  which  was  formed  by  Sir  David  Balrd's 
division.  The  Frencb  second  column  advanced 
against  the  English  centre,  and  the  third  attacked 
the  English  left  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Hope,  aild  posted  by  the  village  of  Palavia 
A.baxo.  The  weight  of  Soult's  fruns  overmatched 
the  English  six-pounders,  and  his  shot  swept  the 
position  to  the  centre.  But  Moore  called  up  Ge- 
neral the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget  With  the  whole  of  his 
reserve*,  and  sent  him  to  turn  the  left  of  the  first 
French  column,  which  was  outflanking Baird's  right, 
and  menace  the  great  French  battery  on  the  hills. 
General  Fraser*s  division,  which  had  been  left  im- 
mediately before  the  gates  of  Coriiiia,  was  then 
ordered  up  to  support  Paget.  The  regimetit  foi-ming 
the  right  of  JSaird's  division  was  thrown  Imck, 
and  then  Moore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  flatik 


of  a  part  of  Soult's  first  column  that  were  ad- 
vancing in  a  valley,  and  met  those  that  were  break- 
ing through  Elvina  with  a  deadly  fire  in  front  from 
the  50th  and  42nd  regiments.  The  French  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss;  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  village,  but  they  were  followed 
by  the  50th,  and  were  soon  driven  beyond  Elvina. 
Being  reinforced  beyond  the  village,  and,  through  a 
mistake  committed  by  the  42nd,  being  followed 
only  by  the  50th,  the  French  renewed  the  fight, 
and  drove  the  English  regiment,  whose  command- 
ing officer  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  back 
to  Elvina.*  Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  the  42nd 
with  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!"  At 
these  words  the  42nd  rushed  forward,  driving  the 
French  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  stone 
wall.  In  the  meanwhile  General  Paget,  with  the  re- 
serve, had  checked  the  advance  of  the  French  on 
the  British  right,  and  a  furious  action  had  ensued 
on  the  left,  and  all  along  the  line  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  hills;  and  this  action  seemed  everywhere 
favourable  to  the  British.  Early  in  the  fight  Sir 
David  Baird  had  his  arm  shattered  with  grape  shot, 
and  was  forced  to  quit  the  field.  The  French 
having  brought  up  reserves,  and  having  made  a 
concentrated  attack  at  Elvina,  where  Sir  John  was 
cheering  on  his  men,  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  par- 
ticularly  at  this   last  point,  which  the  English 

•  'the  commandlri};  officer  of  the  50th  vras  Miijor  CharlM  Napier, 
<tlMl  i^reorat  GMeral  Sir  Clitrlcv^  Mho  Km  recently  di»tlnguisbMl 
himself  $o  kixlily  in  intUn).  eldest  brother  of  Ute  military  hiato- 
rian  of  the  •  Peninsular  War.'  He  wa*  hurt  in  the  lep,  and  re- 
cetved  A«6  other  voanUs  befora  he  Avas  take*.  He  owed  hia  life  to 
the  humanity  of  a  French  drummer,  who  prevented  a«ime  sava^ 
aoldters  from  fitrbhing  him  with  (heir  bnyolieta,  or  the  bntt  end  at 
Ihwt  i^u«Ket«»  as  ha  hiy  bclpkss  on  lh«  in-oand. 

Major  Stanhopt*,  who  nccompunied  Major  Napier  in  hia  advuice* 
received  a  tnortal  «ro«ilid.  The  lionourrlble  major  waa  aeeomi  son  to 
Earl  :$lnu)vQpfs,i»iid  nei^ew  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  Aa  lit  and  Napier 
!were  advancing,  Moore,  who  had  recommended  thom  both  for  the 
biliury  nttk  thof  Wd,  waa  heaad  to*rj  out  eathoaiaalkaUy. «'  WeU 
done,  my  majora  I    Well  done  the  50th  I  ^' 
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general  was  determined  to  maintain  at  all  hazards. 
He  had  sent  Captain  Hardinge  (at  present  General 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  to  order  up  the  guards  to 
support  the  42nd  highlanders.  Captain  Hardinge 
had  just  returned,  and  was  reporting  to  his  general 
that  the  guards  were  coming  quickly,  when  Sir 
John  was  struck  on  the  shoulder  and  left  breast  by 
a  cannon  ball.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was 
believed  to  be  dead,  but  before  Hardinge  could 
dismount  he  had  half  raised  himself,  and  with  a 
steadfast  eye  and  unchanged  countenance,  was 
looking  after  the  42nd  and  the  other  troops  en- 
gaged in  his  front.  He  grasped  the  hand  of 
Hardinge,  and,  when  that  gallant  and  grieving 
officer  said  "  They  are  advancing,"  his  countenance 
lighted  up.  Colonel  Graham  now  came  to  the 
spot,  and,  from  the  composure  of  the  general's  fea- 
tures, imagined  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  until 
he  saw  blood  welling  from  his  wound.  Shocked 
at  the  sight,  Graham  galloped  off  in  search  of  sur- 
geons. The  hero  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear  until  he  saw  that  his  brave 
highlanders  had  gained  ground  far  in  front. 
Hardinge  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
with  his  sash :  then,  by  the  help  of  some  high- 
landers and  some  guardsmen,  he  placed  the  general 
upon  a  blanket.  In  being  lifted  his  sword  got  en- 
tangled, and  the  hilt  pressed  against  the  wound : 
Hardinge  would  have  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  have 
taken  it  off;  but  tlie  dying  soldier  said,  "  It  is  as 
well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the 
field  with  me."  Hardinge  again  began  to  hone, 
and  to  say  that  he  hoped,  the  wound  would  not 
prove  mortal.  "  No,  Hardinge,"  said  Moore,  "  I 
feel  that  to  be  impossible.  You  need  not  go  with 
me ;  report  to  General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  rear."  *  He  was  then  raised 
from  the  ground  by  a  highland  sergeant  and  three 
highland  soldiers,  who  slowly  and  tenderly  con- 
veyed him  towards  Corufia.  The  grieved  affec- 
tionate highlanders  had  not  carried  him  far  when 
two  surgeons  came  running  to  his  aid.  They  had 
been  employed  in  dressing  the  shattered  arm  of 
Baird ;  who,  upon  hearing  of  his  disaster,  had 
ordered  them  to  leave  him,  and  hasten  to  help 
Moore.  But  Moore,  who  was  now  bleeding  fast, 
said  to  the  surgeons,  that  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  that  they  had  better  go  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  to  whom  they  might  be  useful ;  and  he 
ordered  his  bearers  to  move  on.  But  as  his  bearers 
proceeded,  he  repeatedly  made  them  halt  and  turn 
round  in  order  that  he  might  view  the  battle,  and 
listen  to  the  firing,  the  fainter  sound  of  which  was 
now  indicating  that  \\\$  French  were  retiring.  A 
spring  waggon,  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  wounded 
from  the  battle,  came  up  wiUi  the  highlanders 
who  were  carrying  Moore.  The  colonel  asked 
who  was  in  the  blanket  ^  and,  being  told  it  ^bb  Sir 
John  Moore,  he  wilhe4  him  to  be  placed  in  die 
waggon.  The  g oaeral  asked  one  of  his  highlanders 
whetber  h^  thought  that  the  waggon  would  be 
better  than  the  blanket :  the  soldier  answered,  that 

•  LaUer  wnUea  by  CapUin  BonllDffe  dftw  th«  buttlp. 
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the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he 
and  his  comrades  would  keep  the  step,  and  carry 
him  easy.  Sir  John  said  he  thought  so  too ;  and 
so  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
Coruna,  the  soldiers  shedding  tears  as  they  went. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  army  had  rapidly 
gained  ground  everywhere;  the  obstinate  contest 
at  Elvina  had  terminated  in  their  favour ;  Paget 
and  the  reserve  had  completely  beaten  and  driven 
in  their  left  and  had  even  approached  their  great 
battery,  apd  Colonel  Nicholls  had  repulsed  and 
pursued  the  French  right.  In  fact  the  whole 
French  line  was  falling  back  in  confusion,  leaving 
the  ground  thickly  strewed  with  their  killed  and 
wounded.  Soult  had  consumed  nearly  all  the 
ammunition  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  must 
have  been  exposed  to  a  still  more  signal  overthrow, 
for  the  river  Mero  in  his  rear  was  filled  by  the 
rising  tide,  and  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  it 
by  which  he  could  retreat ;  but  General  Fraser's 
division  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  the 
dark  night  was  now  coming  on.  The  French,  too, 
though  beaten  and  disordered,  were  still  far  more 
numerous  than  the  British,  the  ground  they  occu- 
pied was  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  was  not  known 
how  soon  reinforcements  might  reach  th^m..  .  l^ 
these  circumstances  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  .wli^qi 
the  command  devolved,  thought  it  oett^r  tp  avail 
himself  of  the  present  disorder  of  SouU^  ap4  g^  Ul^, 
own  army  on  board  the  transports  during  tUje  xiighC. 
And  this  difficult  operation  was  effected  without* 
delay  and  without  confusion.  The  jpiqueta,  lighh, 
ing  many  fires,  covered  the  retreat  oi  the  colum^^ 
and,  being  themselves  withdrawn  at  daybreak,  w^re.. 
embarked  under  the  protection  of  General  Hill's 
brigade,  which  was  posted  near  the  ramparts  of  O^g 
town.  Tliese  arrangements  for  embarkation  bad. 
all  been  made  by  Moore,  and  they  were  complete 
and  admirable.* 

Before  the  troops  began  to  embark,  their  beloved, 
leader  was  dead.  When  the  surgeons  waited  upon, 
him  in  his  lodgings  they  found  that  his  left 
shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces ;  that  the  arm  was 
hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin  j  that  the  ribs  over  the 
heart  were  broken^  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  in  jpng  strips.  Hi.s  pain  was  great,  and  h^ 
spoke  with  difficLilty,  But,  when  Colonel  Ander- 
son, who  had  been  for  one-and-twenty  years  his 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  entered  the  room« 
he  knew  him  immediately,  though  it  was  almost 
dark,  (md,  squeezing  him  by  the  baud,  said— 
"Anderson,  don't  leave  m§!"  At  intervals  he  said, 
with  difficulty,  but  calmly  and  distinctly — "  Ander- 
son, you  know  that  I  have  always  wished  to  die 
this  way  I  —  Andersop,  are  the  French  beaten? 
[Thif  question  he  put  to  every  one  that  came  in.l 
I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice ! — Anderson, 
you  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tell  , 
th^m  everything;  fay  to  my  mother — [Here  his 


•  Colwel  N»p«r,  Hirt.  of  the  Wm  in  U)f  FeniMaliu-'Janf* 
_.  Moore,  Marrotire  of  the  CRtaipaisti  of  the  Brftish  anny  \a  Spam 
comnwDded  hy  l^ictttentnt'GenBval  Sir  John  Moora,  &e.,  and  his  Lifb 
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Toice  quite  failed  him,  and  he  was,  for  the  first 
time,  exceteively  a^tated]  Hope,  H6pc!  —  1 
have  much  to  say  to  him,  hut  cannot  get  it  out. 
Are  Colonel  Graham  and  all  my  aides-de-camp 
wen?"  They  mercifully  concealed  from  him  that 
Captain  Barrard,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  iru 
mortally  wounded.  When  Major  Colbome  came 
into  the  room  he  spoke  most  kindly  to  him,  and 

told  Anderson  to  go  to ,  and  tell  him 

that  it  was  his  request  and  expectation  that  he 
would  promote  the  major,  for  ne  had  heen  long 
with  him,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  most  worthy  of 
promotion,  tie  then  asked  Major  Colbome  if  the 
French  were  well  beaten ;  and  on  being  told  that 
they  were,  and  on  every  point,  he  said,  ^  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  we  have  beaten 
the  French.  Remember  me  to  General  Paget ;  he 
is  a  fine  fellow ! — I  feel  myself  so  strong  that  I  fea)r 
1  shall  be  long  dying— It  is  great  uneasmeas — It  is 
great  pain."  He  thanked  the  surgeons  ftr  their 
trouble.  Two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  Captains  Percy 
and  Stanhope,  now  came  into  the  room,  and,  after 
s|>eaking  kindly  to  both,  he  asked  again  if  all  his 
aides-de-camp  were  well.  AAer  aonie  interral  he 
said,  **  Stanhope,  remember  me  to  your  sister.*^* 
He  then  pressed  Colonel  Anderson^s  hand  to  his 
body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  died  without  a  strugeTe.f 
Colonel  Anderson  said,  he  had  often  heard  the 
general  declare  that,  if  he  were  killed  in  battle,  he 
should  like  to  be  buried  where  he  had  fallen.  Ge- 
neral Hope  and  Colonel  Graham  acceded  to  this 
suggestion,  ,and  it  was  determined  that  the  body 
should  be  interred  on  the  ramparts  in  the  old  citadd 
of  Coruna.  At  midnight  the  mortal  remains  were 
carried  to  the  citadel  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major 
Colbome,  and  the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited  in 
Colonel  Graham^s  quarters.  A  grave  waa  dug  by 
a  partj  of  the  9th  regiment,  the  cidea-de-camn 
attendmg  by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured, 
aa  the  Spaniards  never  use  any ;  so  the  t)ody  was 
never  undressed,  but  wrap|)ed  up  by  the  officers  of 
hia  staff  in  blankets  and  a  military  cloak. 

**  Ko  onleM  eoffln  encloMd  lib  Invui, 
Kul  i«  alMct or  U  akriMMl  w»  wound htai 
Btti  )|9  lay  like  a  vmtHor  Ukiiu  bb  rtal, 
WiUi  hU  BiartUl  eIo«k  aroand  him." 

Towards  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
some  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  shnple 
fUnerat  rites  were  then  hastened,  lest  a  serious  attack 
should  be  made,  which  would  oblige  the  officers  to 
Quit  the  bodjf  and  prevent  their  paying  the  last  tad 
duties  to  their  chief.  The  officers  of  his  own  staff 
bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  the  soldiers  had 
dug  on  the  rampart :  the  funeral-service  was  read 
by  the  chaplain,  and  then  the  earth  was  thrown  in, 
and  the  grave  closed  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  morning  dawned, the  Frendi, discover- 
ing  that  the  British  line  had  quitted  its  pontbn, 
puahed  forward  some  battaHona  to  the  heights  of 
Santa  Lucia ;  and,  about  noon,  they  got  up  some 

*  Caftaia  Stanhope  was  yonnnr  broth«»r  to  Majw  Sbahopa.  vha 
hiiAtUl«iatBMaa.btliif  larlltoBbopo'sMdtd^    IWilMtto 


mham  Moota  <Uttopd  to  ha  i— wht wd»  waa  t»^  I ^ ^ 

who  aflarwarda  aiade  Wrwlfto  aiaeh  ai«»d  by  bar  caeaaUkUica. 

t  AwaoatwtllMiihyCaiBMrt  ftwtaiM  flia  Miwilataltellawa' 
4ratk,  la  NarraliTa  of  Uia  OuapalgB,  ke.  hy  JaMt  C.  r 


cannon  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  harbour,  and 
fired  at  the  transports.  Several  timid  masters  of 
transports  cut  their  cables,  and  four  of  these  veaaela 
ran  agrotmd  stupidlv ;  but  the  troops  in  the  atrandeft 
vessels  were  immeaiately  removed  by  some  men- 
0f-waT*8  boats,  the  four  transports  were  burned, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  got  out  of  Ae  harbour 
without  accident.  At  two  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon General  Hill's  protecting  brigade  embarked 
under  the  citadel.  During  that  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  General  Beresford,  who  kept 
possession  of  the  citadel,  sent  off  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  condition  admitted  of  their  being 
removed;  and  about  noon  on  the  18th  this  rear- 
guard got  into  the  boats  and  reached  the  fleet  hi 
safety.  Ttie  inhabitants  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  French  made 
no  eflbrt  to  attack  it,  or  to  interrupt  the  embarka- 
tion. The  enemy  were  no  doubt  kept  in  awe  by 
the  presence  of  some  English  line-of-batde  ships. 
When  an  wtfre  on  iHwrd,  the  admiral  made  the 
signal  for  sailing,  and  the  transports,  under  a 
strong  convoy,  saued  for  England. 

In  the  battle  of  Coruiia  the  English  lost  from 
800  to  1000  men,  the  French  from  2000  to  3000. 
When  Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of  Coruna, 
which  he  did  without  any  difficulty  sis  soon  aa  the 
English  were  gone,  he  behaved  with  much  huma- 
nity to  the  few  hopelesa  wounded  and  sick  who 
were  left  behind ;  and,  in  admiration  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soldier  and  th^  man,  he  ordered  a  mo- 
nument to  be  erected  to  Sir  John  Moore.  T^e 
generous  intention  was  not  executed ;  but  at  a  later 

Seriod  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Marques 
e  la  Romana  and  Moore^s  own  countrymen. 

^*1     «JWifi/i     f 

.  <M.   fiti^t  «ada« 
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Ghap-JJ.  civil  and  AWLlTAftlS 

.,  Thtja  ended  the  retreat  ta  Coruua  i^idthe  Erst 
eanuuJgn  (during  the  present  war>  far  the  e^ pl(4t« 
0^  LQrd  Peterborough  and  General  Sta^opc  iix 
Queen. Anne'a  time  must  not  be  ibrgpttenj  qC 
die  Cnglish  m  Spain.   Soxne  errors  hadb^n  cojnr 
nutted. in  ,tbe  advance  through  inexperien/Qe.in 
campaigning,  through  a  want  of  a  sufficient  sum: 
ber  ci'  well-trained  staff  and  regimental  officers, 
and  W'ough  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  reports  91 
Ignorant  Portuguese  and   Spaniards^  who  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  their  own  countries*  were  but 
little  acq,uainted  with  any  districts  beyond  their  na- 
tive ones^  which  they  rarely  left,  and  were  altoge.- 
tber  incapable  of  judging  what  roads  were  proper 
or  not  for  the  passage  01  an  army  with  artillery; 
but  Moore's  misfortunes  had  chiefly  resulted  froni 
the  misinformation  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  rapid  disaoi 
lution  of  ,the  Spanish  armies  that  weje  to  co-operat^ 
with  hinj,  the  apathy  of  the,  population-,  in   ihfi 
northerp  provinces,  and   the   panip   which  then 
seemed  to  have  seized  the  $pa,njl8h.jpQpple  p(iryr 
where,  tbe  badness  /)f  .the  roads,  ana  of  tlie..we9to 
ther,  and,  though  last,  .very,  far  froin.  Jeastj  A^ 
jgnorance  w^d,  ineptitude  of  ^is  c^ommUsari^ — 
£at  department  which  stijl  wanted  an  iM-gan^9%r 
tion  and  an  inti&llect,  and  which  >Vclling(W  l^vf^ 
self  could  not;  organise  and  .render  fully  enepUNj^ 
until  after  two  or  mree  campaigns  in  the  Pepinsu^ 
Our  greatest  paptain.  has  said  t)iat.he  oould  disr 
cover  only,  one  error  in  Moore'a  campaign-rrhls 
npt  sufficiently  providing  for  retreat  when  he  adr 
vaficed.  agfiinst .  Soult^*     But  it  should  appeajr 
^hat  nroper  preparations  for  the  retreat  jvere  or-  , 
derea,, .and  th«kt  ]Vf oore'9  .orders  w^rq  yepdere^  . 
fruitless  hy  the,  ;mistakgs.  ^>id.  .Wsgpi  .p/j  those 
intrusted    with    their    execution,    ny    the    fatal  • 
movement  of  Romans  s  people  across  his  line  of ' 
march,  and  by  the  asd^ftult  made  by  those  Spa-! 
niards  upon  the  stores  tind  provisions  collected' 
at  Astorga  for    the   use  of  the  British  troops. , 
Poets,  reviewers,  and  loldiers  upon  paper — politi-  • 
cians,  who  contend  for  party-purposes — and  mi- ' 
nisters,  who  consider  tiieniselves  iMund  to  defend  > 
their  diplomatic  agent — ^may  condemn  the  whole  ^ 
of  the  campaign  ;  bat  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Wel-l 
lington  that  will  ever  blame  Sir  John  Moore  for- 
not  crossing  the  Carion,  and  for  not  putting  trust 
in  disorderly  fugitive  Spanish  armies.      He  has 
.had   too   ample  an  experience  of  those  armies, 
which   were  nearly  alwa^^s   fighting  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  retreating,  and  flying  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  fighting.     Even  as  late  as 
the  year  1812,  when  time  and  experience,  and  his 
victories  and  example,  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  vastly  improved  the  Spanish  armies,  we; 
shall  find  him  compelled  to  raise  a  siege  and  make 
a  disastrous  retreat  by  the  blunders,  the  obstinacy. 


_*  The  modest  words  of  the  areat  cuptain  me  these  :-^"  UtSix  John 

mpaign,  I  oaa  aee  ^utmu  unm  rirhen  he  S^anred  ia 

SahMfth*  alMiklA  have  conaSde^Wfflt  as  a  movement  or^t||^treat,  an4 


Mncit^Mt 


•  to^hcretr  to  mark 
^  ^  -— -l|l»-    Milt  thit  ojiinfoti 
ot  war;  flNyMMialty  Of  ths 

the  ereot." 

TOL.  iv.^^so.  in 


laees  fof 
f»h  war,  wtSeh  mmn 


i  'taually,  It  if  aa  oplbion  fbraied  t^M 


S^«t^f.^A9t  9f. spirit  .of  these  Spanish  armies,. 
^  pore  has  iWn  "b^terly  censured  for  not  relying. 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  peasantry ;  but,, 
a^  far 'as  ^e  went,  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  this' 
sdpirlt  I  wfid  neither  insurgent  peasants,  nor  reguJuf 
Sp^iahj.troojps  provided  with  artillery,  had  bceu^ 
a'ble  to  defend  the  Sojnosicrra,  the  Guadarrama,  the 
Slerrsj  Alorena>.or  any  one  of  their  truly  formidable 
njountain-passes.  Wherever  the  French  had  pre- 
sented themselvesj  thea-e  they  had  cut  their  way 
through  aiid  had  dflven  the  Spaniards  before  them 
like  enaffi  Until  Moore  got  as  far  back  as  As; 
torga,  his  flanks  were  always  and  completely 
exposed.  Frooi  Astorga  to  Coruiia  the  countr}^ 
had  great  natural  strength,  and  the  Toad,  running 
over,  or  along  t)ie  sides  of  steep  niountains,  offered 
many  excellent  defensive  positions;, but  there  waa 
pot  one  of  these  positions  but  might  be  tyrned  by 
an. enemy  so  numerous,  so  active,,  and  intelligent 
as  the, ifrenchj  whose  leaders  had.bad.great  prac- 
tice iii^  mountain-warfare  among  Alps,^  Ap^^pi^^a, 
ffndj  P J repees— mountains  fur  mofe  iriightv  than 

I!h98e  ^whlch  run  throu^  the  Astutias ,  andfj  Ga^ 
^icia!  ]..The  Marques  de  la  Romana,  whoSe  regil- 
las  army  Sefended  nothing,  and  was  capable  *ot 

iky 

ing'Mo9re''s  positions,  into  tte  deRf^s'  of'tnosc 
mo,untain8.,  Mountains  of  ponsen8e5*.^]^*11je.if|fenc|l 
had  g9ne  thr6ugh  defiles  in  Spayi ! far  lno|[6' jdlm- 
cult,  and  guarded  by  a  more  nupexous'jpopuiatioA 
and   by   regulair   Spanish   troops.  .^"  'Xhe.vivfiovs 
roads  that  led  up  the  mountains  to  ^core's' ^ff an jc*. 
or  to.^is  rear,  have  been  described  as  mere  paths^ 
practicuble  only  to  goatherds  and  ^heir  goais  :  ,bui 
this  is  poetry  rather  than  fact,  .ana  wheri'  goat- 
nerds  can   pass   infantry   can  .pass,  ^nd   where 
infantry   can    pass    artillery    and    stores  can  \b*k 
dragged  up  ieifler  them.     Were  \hese,  CqtdilJer& 
more  V^gged  ,an^'  lofty  than  M^^"^  St.  "fieniard'? 
Were  Ihe^rench  soldieT8|  weak(*r  now  tl^an  'they 
were  eight  years  ago,  when  they  crossed' oVef  that 
Alp  withottl'  a  road,  and  earrkd-  fort^  pieces  of 
artillery  with  fjbem?...lf  Mq(?re  had,  stii^pped  any- 
where ,b^twi^n  Mayorga..  and  Aatorg?,  !fce  wwpt 
.have  beep  enyelopftd.;..  if  he,  had  ;^taid.j5br,  ,any 
.length  pf  tiipe  4  an^  pf  (he  ^oaste^  p<^^9  V,e^w.^an 
..A^qr^  a^d'Coruna,hi^  'position .^niustjnifallib^y 
hit v^ .been  turned-  .,Nor  ,^iad  he  the  nie^ns  of  .thv^s 
stayix)g  for  mpre  thiin  a.yery  few  days :  there  w^e 
none  but  temporary  magazines  nearer  than  Coruna 
— there  were  ^0  carriages  of  transport— there  was 
nothing  to.be  obtained  from  the  beggared,  hajf- 
Btarved  inhabitants,^  who  were  gazing  .with  i^bo.ut 
^qual  indifference  at  the  passage  of  Englisk-  and 
of  french  columns    through  .  their  own  terri^- 
I  ries.   'liad.he  stopped  in  any  of  .the  vaunted 
defensive  positions,  the  hour,  the  day  of  fighti;)g 
must  have  been  chosen  and  fixed  not  by  Moore, 
W  by  Soult^  And  the  French  general  would 
hfmre'  (ftfliamcd";qmct    utitil    his    position"  ^as 
l^unied.  ortmtil  Wmrmy  was  starved  awav*'   The 
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retreat  did  not  1)egin  an  hour  too  soon,  nor 
was  it  too  precipitate,  when  it  began.  The  promp- 
titude with  which  Moore  checked  the  advance  of 
his  army  when  the  close  approach  of  the  converg- 
ing cohimns  of  Bonaparte  rendered  that  measure 
indispensable,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
calculated  the  exact  moment  when  the  retreat 
ought  to  be  commenced,  have  been  admired  as 
signal  proofs  of  his  capacity  for  command.  In  its 
advance  and  its  retreat  the  aipy  had  moved  over 
more  than  500  English  miles,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  while  exposed  to  an  enemy  of  immensely  su- 
perior force;  and  yet,  after  all,  including  those 
killed  in  battle,  its  loss  amounted  to  no  more  than 
4000  men,  or  a  sixth-part  of  the  whole,  which  is 
not  considered  as  a  very  high  proportion  of  loss. 
There  was  a  want  of  discipline — there  were  dis- 
graceful disorders  during  the] retreat;  but  these 
chiefly  arose  from  circumstances  which  Moore 
could  neither  foresee  nor  provide  against.  The 
military  chest  was  indeed  thrown  over  the  moun- 
tain-side for  want  of  mules  to  drag  it  on ;  and  the 
Spanish  peasants  found  a  pleasanter  employment 
in  seeking  the  hard  dollars  in  the  ravines  and 
under  the  deep 'snow  than  they  fancied  they  could 
find  in  fighting  in  the  gorges  against  the  French. 
A  few  3-pounders  were  also  abandoned,  and  a  good 
deal  of  baggage  was  thrown  into  the  ravines  after 
the  dollars,  and  for  the  same  reason ; — ^but  nothing 
was  taken  by  force ;  and  neither  Bonaparte  nor 
Soult  won  a  piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  or  a 
single  military  trophy  from  the  retreating  British 
army. 

Terrible  however  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
English  government  and  people,  who  had  been 
induced  by  incorrect  reports  to  expect  little  short 
of  miracles  from  the  Spanish  armies  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  auxiliary  army  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Grief  for  his  death,  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  died,  and  a  national  pride 
at  the  noble  result  of  the  battle  of  Coruiia,  sup- 
pressed the  complaints  of  the  more  generous,  which 
was  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation ;  but  other 
men,  acting  under  the  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  were  much  less  tender  of  the  reputation  of  the 
truly  gallant  and  high-minded  soldier,  and  long 
continued  to  heap  censure  and  satire  over  his  bloody 
and  foreign  grave.  Officers,  immeasurably  his 
inferiors  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art 
of  war,  long  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  errors  he 
was  supposed  to  have  committed,  and  to  show, 
after  the  fact,  and  even  after  a  better  knowledge  had 
been  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  how  easily  these  errors  might  have  been 
avoided.* 

•  Sir  Arthur  Welletley  wu  never  among  theae  detractors,  nor  wa« 
€he  Dnke  of  York,  the  oommander-m-ehief  of  the  BrttMi  amy,  and 
who,  thoofh  not  a  grea*  general  himaeir,  wax  capable  of  appreciatioi; 
those  who  were,  and  of  paying'a  liberal  tribut<*  to  merit  \>herever  he  «aw 
it.  Od  the  let  of  Febrnary ,  a  dav  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  newa 
of  the  battle  of  Comfia,  and  of  Moore's  death,  the  duke  issued  general 
orders  from  the  tlorse  Gnards.  holding  up  the  deceased  general  as  an 
•saorple  and  model  to  the  Bcitish  army,  and  brii'fly  furniDg  over  the 
history  of  his  services  in  the  West  Indins,  in  Holland,  and  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  obtained  the  admiration,  friendship,  and  entire  confi- 
^bsnee  of  that  illuslrioiw  ofioer  8ir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

«<  Sir  John  Moore/*  said  these  general  orders.   *'  fjrom  hit  youth 


Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of  January. 
The  royal  speech,  delivered  by  commission,  stated 
his  majesty's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposals 
made  for  a  negotiation  by  Russia  and  FranoK, 
and  spoke  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  cause  of  their  legitimate  monarchy  and  national 
independence,  which  would  induce  his  majesty  to 
support  the  people  of  Spain  so  long  as  they  should 
prove  true  to  themselves.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  liberation  of  Portugal,  together  with 
some  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
miscalled  Cintra  Convention.  A  continuance  of 
aid  and  support  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was 
now  almost  crushed  by  Russian  arms  and  French 
intrigues,  was  strongly  recommended  j  as  was  also 
a  speedy  augmentation  of  our  regular  army. 

The  great  whig  organ  in  the  north  had  not 
waited  till  now  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  and  our'  interference  in  it ;  to  de- 
clare despondingly  that'  after  all  we  must  expect  to 
fight  the  battle  witb  Bonaparte  on  our  own  shores ; 
that)Ireland  must  be  torn  from  us,  and  that  even  the 
most  unsuccessful  war  which  France  could  carry 
on  in  this  commercial  country  must  be  attended 
with  the  roost  dreadful  of  consequences.  ^  The 
same  organ  or  luminary  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  delivered  the  discouraging  oracle  that 
the  Spaniards  could  not  be  aided,  but  must  be 
defeated  and  for  ever  subdued  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  French  emperor ;  that  it  would  be 
madness  in  the  English  to  think  of  assisting  them, 
and  a  wickedness  of  the  worst  sort  to  endeavour  to 
form  another  coalition  against  the  French;  Uiat 
army  after  army  would  be  poured  through  the 
Pyrenees  until  all  Spain  was  one  field  of  blood ; 
that  nothing  could  resist  the  vigour  and  unity  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  discipline  of  his  Teteran  sol- 
diers, &c.  &c.*  The  defeats  and  errors  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  retreat  and  death  of  Moore,  and 
other  obvious  facts,  had  prepared  many  minds  for 
the  reception  of  these  dark  omens ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  were  dis- 
posed not  only  to  censure  our  management  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  but  also  to  maintain  that  no 
management  or  skill  whatsoever  oould  enable  us 
either  to  defend  Portugal  and  Spain,  or  to  inflict 
any  blow  by  land  on  our  invincible  foe.  All  these 
parliamentary  prophecies  may  be  read,  by  those 

embrsoed  the  profesei<m  with  the  feelinga  and  tnitimeiita  of  a  eoldier. 
He  Telt  that  a  perfect  knowledge  and  an  exact  performance  of  the 
humble  but  important  duties  of  a  autialtem  officer  are  the  beat 
foundation  for  sabaequent  military  fame ;  and  his  ardent  mind,  while 
it  looked  forward  to  those  brilliant  achievements  for  which  it  ««6 
formed,  applied  Itself  with  energy  and  exemplarv  aasldnity  to  the 
duties  of  that  station.  In  the  school  of  regimental  duty  he  obkaiBcd 
that  correct  knowledge  of  his  profession  ao  essential  to  the  proper 
direotion  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  tile  soldier ;  and  1m  was  eORbled  tt% 
establish  a  charai'teristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  becauae  the 
troops  found  in  their  leader  a  striking  example  of  the  diaripttea  vkk^ 

he  enfoned  on  others. Thus  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early 

period,  obtained,  with! general  approbation,  that  conspicaoua  atatioQ 
in  which  he  glorwusly  terminated  his  naoftd  and  hoanuraUe  lilie. 
In  a  military  character,  obtained  amidst  the  dangers  of  climate,  the 
privations  incident  to  service,  and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wouoda. 
it  is  difficult  to  select  any  ooe  pointt  as  a  prefent|>le  mbjeut  for  | 


It  exbi>>iti,  however,  one  feature  so  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  so  important  to  the  beat  interests  er  the  aervkse,  HtMi  the 
eommaader-in-chief  is  pleased  to  mark  it  with  his  peculiar  apptoba- 
tion.     The  life  of  Sir  John,  Moare  was  spent  amongst  th<  trvopt. 
•  See  Edhibttrgh  Review,  vols.  Ix.  xiL  ziii. 
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who  have  the  patience  to  read  them,  in  the  debates 
of  the  times.  We  say  timeSy  for  they  were  not 
only  issued  now,  but  continued  to  be  issued  for 
years,  and  almost  down  to  the  eve  of  the  brilliant  day 
when  Wellington  drove  the  last  French  corps  down 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  majority  for 
ministers  who  entertained  better  hopes  was  found, 
however,  to  be  considerable.  Five  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament — on  the  14th  of  January, 
when  Moore's  retreat  was  known,  and  when  Spa- 
nish affairs  bore  so  gloomy  an  aspect — Mr.  Can- 
ning signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  binding  his  country,  which 
was  not  hitherto  bound  by  any  treaiy,  to  support 
the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  its  power ;  and  never 
to  acknowledge  any  other  king  of  Spain  than  his 
Catholic  majesty  FfTdinand  VII.,  his  heirs,  or 
such  lawful  successor  as  tlie  Spanish  nation  itself 
should  acknowledge.  This  was  a  species  of  poli- 
tical heroism,  let  the  hopes  our  ministers  enter- 
tained about  the  new  Austrian  war  be  what  they 
might. 

The  opposition  seem  almost  to  have  hoped  that 
the  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  the  few  mistakes  in 
the  Portuguese  convention,  would  break  up  the 
ministry.  A  motion  made  in  the  Commons,  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  for  directly  censuriug  the  Cou- 
yention  in  Portugal,  and  for  attributing  the  whole 
blame  of  it  to  our  government,  was  negatived  by 
208  against  158;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our 
late  campaign  in  Spain  was  rejected  by  220  to 
127.     To  those  who  urged  that  we  ought  on  no 


Vutud  by  Parliament,  aud  executed  by  Bacon,  Jun. 

accoimt  to  have  sent  an  army  into  Spain,  Loi^d 
Castlereagh  replied  that  the  Spaniards  had  chosen 
the  mode  of  regular  warfare,  and  that  it  would 
have  ill  befitted  the  character  of  Great  Britain  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  to  have  said  to 
the  Spaniards — ^We  will  give  you  money,  we  will 
give  you  arms  and  stores,  but  we  will  not  hazard 
our  blood  in  your  defence !  The  liberation  of  Por- 
tugal was  dwelt  upon^  and  Canning,  Castlereagh, 
and  others  spoke  highly  of  General  Wellesley's 
abilities,  and  hopefully  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. 

The  noble  secretary-at-war  lost  no  time  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  military  force.  By 
two  acts  greater  activity  was  given  to  enlistment 
into  the  militia,  and  that  force  was  carried  to  its 
full  number ;  the  vacancies  left  by  the  bill  of  last 
session  for  allowing  the  militia  soldiers  to  volunteer 
into  the  line  were  filled  up ;  and  from  20,000  to 
30,000  regular  troops,  which  had  been  doing  Karri- 
son  or  coast  duty,  were  added  to  the  corps  dispo  - 
sable  for  foreign  service.  An  active  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  line  was  commenced  at  the  same 
time.  Some  additions  were  also  made  to  the  navy ; 
and  in  this  year  the  number  of  cruising  line-of- 
battle  ships  in  commission  was  127,  being  the 
maximum  during  the  war.  Above  27,000,000/. 
were  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance,  and  nearly 
1 9,000,000/.  for  the  navy.  The  total  amount  of  sup- 
plies for  the  year  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
53,862,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  11,000,000/.  The  loan 
was  contracted  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
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moifey  had  ever  before  been  birtTtftfeid '« 'Wth« 
public  account :  minisletJS  quoted  thi8*%ig«fpr«)f  ^^f 
public  credit  and  prosperitjf-;  the  oppoaitionist* 
maintained  that  it  was  owing  toth^fctslgrtation'of 
foreign  trade,  the  interhipiion  of  our  cbwnierce 
with  the  United  Statesf,  arising  out  of-the  Bisrlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  our  own  otnlerB  in  council ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  money  was  Ictit  to  govern- 
ment at  a  low  interest  only  because  capitkliists  coutd 
not  now  employ  it  in  any  other  way. 

Early  in  the  session  a  subject  was  introduced 
which  exdted  extraordmary  interest,  and  which, 
for  months,  caused  nearly  ail  other  public  matters  to 
be  forgotleh  by  the  people.  Mr.  Wardle,  a  Welsh 
gentleman  and  coloriel  of  militia,  who  had  married 
a  Welsh  kdy  of  considerable  fortune,  who  in  earlier 
days  had  been  distinguished  by  his  high  Tory  zeal, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  oflbred  to  carry 
his  Welsh  militia-men  intd  Ireland  to  put  down  the 
teh^h^  had  lately  changed  his  political  dreed^  and  bad 
cultivated  a  close  acquamtance  wMi  Sir  Francia  Bur* 
dett.  Lord  Folkestone,  and  other  ihembera  of  theex*' 
treme  opposition  party  *  On  thfe  3Tth  of  Jamuary  he 
sffirmed  in  the  Kovcse  of  ComTtions  that -every t^hing 
'this "wrong  atid  rotten  at  the  Horse-guards;  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  commamdfer-in>»dii«f,  saffewd 
hiftifl^f 'M*  be  swayed  by  a  lov^bom  midtreM,  one 
Ma#y  Anne  Clarke,  who  had  been  carry iny  da  a 
ttfliffie'iii  6^mrhife(sfons  and  pro^otibiA*  Iti- proof 
h4  •'  0U«ed'  ih At  €«^tain  Tonyn  had  paid  Mrs*  Clarke 
500^." an;)!  immediately  after  had  been  gazetted 
nJttjorV'thatj'fbr  iWl.  paid  to' Mrs.  Clarke,  an 
e£6h«nge'  hid  been'  allowed  between  Lieutenant* 
cbloheMBfroelcd  (>f'tbe  infantry,  and  Lieuteaant- 
oioldnel' Knight  of  the  cavalry;  that  for  1000/.  paid 
to  the'ftatne  kdy  Maj^r  Shaw  had  been  appointed 
deputy 'bwrrack^m&ater  M  thd  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
that  the  dnW»  mistreaa  had  a  regular  ecaleof 
pri(tes>  Mi  &e.  '  Kotaatisfit^d'  with  biaming  the 
easiness!  of  temperiof  the  royal  conwnttHier-dn-^hief, 
he  insisted  -thatf  he  was  a  partaker  In  the  benefit  and 
p»»fit'  ariidlig  from  theae  pecuniary  transactions^ 
According  to  Wardle  the  diike'a  xmstreaa  had  alsor 
been  enabled  to  drspote  of  places  both  in  church 
and  state,' «nd< had  been- courted  and  imbed  by 
morethon  one  clergyman  that  iDiuged-forbishoprica 
or  some  other'  profitable  prefnf  mfentit  The-  colonel 
concloded *witli  moving  for.  the  spp^intmettt  of  a 
corofiftiittee  to^  in^viescigace  the  charges.  Sir  Franciar 
Bbrd^tt  wttriiily  seconded  the  motion. :  Lord  Cas^ 
ttereagh  rose,  but  not  to  oppose  ^d  motion,  for 
that,  he  Mtid,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wisdiea^  and 
still  more  so  to  the  interests,  of  the  commander-in- 

*  R  appeim  that  Mr.  Wardle  really  served  in  Irclaod  dtvioy  the 
rebellion,  m  Major  in  Sir  Wa Ikin  Willlim  Wynne's  Ancient  nrUish 
Light  Dragoons.  He  had  been  returned  to  piirliament,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1807,  for  the  rotten  Iwrough  ot  Oakhamptun.  He  was  now 
living  in  yery  splendid  «tyle,  and  snendini;  his  wife's  forlune  with  pro- 
portionate ranldity.  We  know  from  the  licst  source  (that  is  from 
himselO  that  he  complained  in  niter  life  of  havin;;  been  made  a  tool 
hj  a  partv  wlio  detected  him  as  soon  as  their  purposes  were  served. 

f  For  the  very  dls^rac-crut  derails  which  go  to  confirm  the  aocusa- 
tkm  of  ministers  and  doctors  of  the  AngKma  Churifh  courting  and 
bribing  the  mistress  of  the  Dake  of  York,  v«  roiiot  refer  the  reader 
to  any  of  the  numerous  published  acoownteof  this  deikaU  investiga- 
tion. A  very  full  and  good  nooount  of  tke  pveecediaitB,  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  &«»•  will  b«  fvaiid  In  tlie  Edidburgh  Annual 
Begister  for  the  year  1809. 


chief.    He  was  gkd,  he  added,  that  the  of^iorttt^ 
mity  iv<as  afforded  of  inatitating  an  effectual  inquiry 
into  thegrounda  of  the  rarious  calumniea  ^ich  had 
of  late  been  so  industrionaiy  circnlated  againattkat 
iiklstriocta  personage.     Hia  lord:diip  ddivencd  an 
ealogium  on  the  generosity  and  application  to  hum- 
neat  whidi  the  Duke  of  York  bad  diaplayed,  and  on 
the  extreme  order  and  regularity  which  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  office  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  but  his 
words  carried  more  weight  with  them ;  particularly 
when  he  dwelt  upon  the  immense  improvenoent  of 
the  army  aince  his  royal  highneaa'a  appointment. 
Never,   he  said,  was  there  an  army  in  a  better 
state,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  commander-in- 
chief,  than  that  under  his  command  laat  summer ; 
and,  if  that  army  had  not  performed  ail  the  aerrice 
fbr  which  it  was  destined,  the  blame  would  have 
rested  whh  him,  aiKi  tiot  with  the  oommander-in- 
diiel     Whatever  discipline  and  entbuaiaam  they 
felt  was  the  result  of  the  example  afibrded  by  die 
iUamtrioUB  peraon  at  the  head  of  the  army.     Sir 
Arthur  treated  with  aeom  the  notion  of  the  duke'a 
ptftting  a  little  money  in  his  own  pocket  by  en« 
croabhingupon  the  half-pay  fund  and  by  trafficking 
in  Mmmiaaiens.    The  House,  he  said,  wouki  re- 
collect that  this  very  half-pay  fund  waa  firat  esta- 
bliahed  by  hia  royal  highnc^out  of  the  money  fur- 
nished from  the  produce  of  commiaaiona,  which  he 
might  have  given  away  withoat  any  sale  at  all : 
by  the  system  which  the  Dukn  of  York  had  intn^ 
dnced  an  inomenae  saving  was  effected  to  the  pmb*' 
lie,  and  an  immense  benefit  conferred  on  the  service. 
The  loyal  Mr.  Yorke,  ibr  his  part,  believed  that  a 
conspiracy  of  the  most  atrocioua  and  diabolieal  kind 
existed  againat'  his  royal  highness,  founded  on  tlie 
Jaeobinrcal  apirit  which  appeared  at  the  eommenoe-  . 
ment  of  the  French  revolution !  With  better  effect 
this  genderaan  pointed  to  the  great  and  undeniable 
improvement  of  our  military  foroea.     What,  aaid 
lie,  was  the  atate  of  the  army  when  the  Di^  of 
York   became  commander-in-chief?    it  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army;  and  it  waa  now 
found  by  experience  to  be,  in  proportion  to  ita  num- 
ber, the  best  army  in  the  worki !  No  well-infbrmed 
man'  in  the  country,  no  officer  in  the  army,  could 
deny  that  for  this  improvement  we  were  in  good  part 
indebted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  by  the  common 
Eoldiers,  was  always  called  *^  the  addier'a  friend." 
Mr.  Yorke  suggeated  that  a  select  committee,  with 
power  to  examine  on  oath,  would  be  preferable  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    Lord  Folkestone 
and  sdme  more  of  Wardle's  friends  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  because  they  thought  it,  they  said,  better 
cfdculated  for  obtaining  the  ends  of  juatice.     Mr. 
Wilberforce  also  preferred  a  select  committee^  con- 
ceiving that  justice  would  be  best  obtained  by  an 
inquiry  private  in  its  progress,  but  to  be  public  in 
the  result;  particularly  when  he  reflected  on  the 
description  of  persons  likely  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  Jionourabfe  House  /"*  The  chancellor  of 

*  Willicrrorce  was  greatly  perplexed  hy  this  nnpleasaot  hnsiaest. 
He  notes  in  bis  Oiary:^"  Wardie's  motion  on  Duke  of  York— «ad 
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the  exchequer,  though  almost  as  decorous  a  man 
as  Wilberforce  himself,  thought  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  abandon  its  inquisitorial  functions  in 
this  instance,  and  that  the  more  publie  the  inquiry 
the  better  it  would  be  for  his  royal  highness*  He 
could  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York 
himself,  that  that  illustrious  persoange  "wishedt  like 
any  other  subject,  to  be  put  publicly  on  his  trial, 
and  to  stand  acquitted  or  convicted  upon  the  case 
that  might  be  made  out.  He  would  stake  his  repu- 
tation that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  remove 
all  suspicion  from  his  royal  highness.  The  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  finished  by  moving  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  carried  on  by  a  commitiee  of  the 
whole  House.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  he 
the  course  pursued,  and  that  the  commit  tee  should 
enter  upon  its  functions  on  Wednesday  nest,  the 
Ist  of  February.  Durisig  the  debate  Canning  had 
exclaimed,  with  great  heat,  *'  lo/Samy  must  attaeh 
somewhere !  It  must  attach  either 4o  the  accused 
or  to  (he  accuser .'" 

The  inquiry  occupied  the  almost  undivided  tiane 
and  attention  of  parliament  for  sevdn  weeks,,  and 
it  continued  to  occupy  end  excite  the  miiids.«f  the 
people  a  great  deal  longer ;  and  this  too,  in  tinkes 
full  of  important  eventSi  at  a  ctisis  as  intoreadng 
and  as  critical  as  any  that  Europe  had  known. 
What  Wilberforce  most  dreaded  came  to  pasi^^ 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  one  or  two  others  of  that  "  de^ 
Bcription  of  persons,"  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House ;  theit-  examinations  were  reported  day 
by  day ;  the  immorality  of  the  women  was  forgotten 
in  their  wit  and  graceful  impudence ;  and  the 
House  smirked  and  laughed  outright  when  the 
pious  abolitionist  thought  they  ought  to  have  in^ 
wardly  groaned.  Wilberforce*  however,  admits 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  did  some  good>  as  '^  by  fas^ 
cinating  the  House  she  prevented  its  degradation 
by  appearing  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  and  take  too 
strong  a  part  with  the  Duke  of  York."  "  It  is 
curious,'*  he  adds,  *^  to  see  how  strongly  she  has 
won  upon  people."*  This  modern  Phryne  was 
the  daughter  of  a  working  printer  or  coEmpositor, 
and  the  wife  of  a  bricklayer  or  builder,  wlram  she 
had  deserted  long  ago :  she  had  lived  under  the 
proiedion-^M  it  was  delicately  called--of  various 
gentlemen  of  superior  condition,  and  was  said  to 
have  ruined  more  than  one  of  them  by  her  bouiklless 
extravagance.  She  wa?  remarkable  rat  her  for  grace 
than  for  beauty,  and  more  for  her  wit  than  fbt- 
either :  though  not  old,  she  was  certainly  no  longer 
young  when  she  first  made  the  conquest  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Her  obeisance  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
was  pronounced  a  chef  tVceuvre  of  theatrical  grace  j 
and,  when  she  spoke,  her  vivacity  and  quickness, 

work  I  N«  appanikt  tenie  In  Uio  Hoiwe  of  tiw  guilt  of  adtlttrry,  only 

of  tbC^tUcnl  ufltMice. Spoke  for  any  other  proceedings  than  the 

bar  of  the  House.  Mnjor  Cartwrijfht  >\-Tite8  about  parllimentary  re- 
form as  thp  QDljF  panann.  Ahw  1  Hi*  more  a  ninrak  liiaeftFo.  .  .  . 
I  wanted  greatly  to  move  the  examination  of  the  Puke  of  X'ork's  busi. 
nns  IVom  the  bar.  oix*ii  gaUer>*.  Sec.  to  a  commrtlae  ttp'stairs,  and 


parlhuneotHrv  inquect  on  uatht  Tbia  melancholy  busioMs  wiU 
do  irrri«rable  miiichief  to  public  mosals,  by  accustoming  the  public 
ta  bear  without  emotion  of  shameleas  tuilationa  of  decency.  .  .  . 
IxMrd,  guide  me  risht  in  this  great  busitt<*aa  that  b  now  going  on.**— 

•  Diary. 


accompainied  by  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  made  the  majority  of  the  august  legi«- 
Itttors  feel  as  if  they  were  only  listening  to  an  ac- 
complished actress  on  the  stage.  Too  many  of 
then  had  known  her  aforetime,  and  occasionally 
her  speaking  eye,  glancing  at  the  benches,  revealed 
these  old  intimacies.  When  the  freedom  and 
point,  or  levity,  of  her  replies  were  checked  with 
cries  of  ^^  Order !"  and  with  appeals  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  others  encouraged  her,  and 
even  cheered  her.  On  the  first  day  her  exami* 
nation  lasted  two  hours.  '^House,'^  says  Wil- 
berforee,  *'  examining  Mrs.  Clarke  for  two  hours — 
croflBr^examiniog  her  in  the  Old  Bailey  way — she 
elegantly  dressed,  consummately  impudent,  and  very 
clever :  she  clearly  got  the  better  in  the  tussle ; — a 
number  of  particulars  let  out  about  her  life,  mother, 
childreni  &04  Colonel  Gordon's  evidence  would 
have  beeji  sufficient,  and  I  would  not  have  asked 
one  Y^uestion  of  Mrs.  Clarke."  But  the  House 
kept  examinuig  Mrs.  Clarke  for  many  days ;  and, 
every  time-  ahe  went  down  to  it,  the  House  was 
crowded,  «s  were  also  the  streets  through  which 
site  passed  oi»  her  way.  She  was  the  greatest  of 
Hona'Off  Jionessea*  Even  staid  and  deeoroua  mem- 
ben  of  the  opposition  in  parliament,  and  strait- 
laced  political  reformers  out  of  doors,  overlooked 
the  history  of  her  life,  and  took  her  to  their  hearts 
as  a  patriotess,  whose  revela/tions  would  do  infinite 
good  to  society  by  exposing  and  degrading  a  mem** 
ber  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  been  the  staunch 
foe  of  reform  or  innovation  in  church  and  state. 
Except  an  occasional  blessing  on  the  he-patriot  of 
the  partVi  tho  virtuous  Colonel  Werdle,  scarcely  a 
name  waa  heard  in  public  for  weeka  but  that  of 
Mary  Anne  Clarke.  People  lost  their  hats,  bon^ 
nets,  ahoesi  and  pocket^handkerehidst  iti  running 
after  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  through  the 
Park  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  or  in  crowding  at 
the  doof  of  the  House  to  get  a  near  view  of  her 
face  and  persoiik  The  poets  and  printers  of  the 
Seven  Diids,  and  tho  street  baUad-siiiigers,  made  a 
fortune  by  her.*  AsA  still  her  wit  and  impudence 
kept  up  the  lively  interest  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ charming  those  senators  into  a  pleasant 
oUiviouaness  abeot  the  war,  about  Portugal  and 
Spasn,  about  Bonaparte,  our  diffiouUiea  at  home  as 
wellaa  itbread,  and  about  everything  else.  A  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Taylor  deposed  how  the  Duke  of  York 
used  to  call  Mrs.  Clarke  "  darling,'*  and  allow  her 
to  take  money  for  promotions,  &c*     [After  this 

•  We  stiU  rememlier  some  of  the  lines  that  were  written  by  one  of 
thrse  St.  Giles's  pueta,  nart  of  a  song  that  was  sung  in  tH09  in  ercr; 
street  and  lane  in  London, — 

•'  You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 

Who  one  niglit  in  the  dark 
With  her  husband  fell  out  about  haeon  ; 
But  tlie  theme  of  which  I  sing 
1b  of  no  such  vulgar  thin^: 
If  yon  think  it  you  are  grossly  mistaken. 

The  Mrs.  Clarke  that  I  mean 

Has  01  late  <^  been  seen 
A I  a  house  not  a  mile  ftom  the  f'ark ; 

Ami,  whenei'er  Ihtfie  she  goes. 

You  wonld  Iat^{fa  to  see  the  foeaue 
Push  and  drive  for  to  see  Mrs.  Clarke.'* 
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the  errand-boys  and  the .  chimney-dweepSs  pbying 
at  toss  halfpenny  in  the  streets,  never  iCtied  ou^ 
"  Heads  or  Tails."  but "  Duke  or  Darling."]  When 
theattorney-general,  with  due  solemnity,  asked  Mrs. 
Clarke  who  brought  her  a  particular  message,  she 
replied — "A  particular  friend  of  the  duke^s." — 
"  Who  was  he  r'  said  the  attorney-general. — **  Mr, 
Taylor,  the  shoe-maker  of  Bond-street.**  (A  laugh.) 
"By  whom  did  you  send  your  desires  to  the 
duke?"  —  "By  my  own  pen." — "I  mean  who 
carried  the  letter  ?" — "  The  same  ambassador." — 
"What  ambassador?" — "Why,  the  ambassador 
of  Morocco^  This  last  sally  convulsed  the  House 
with  laughter,  and  induced  the  speaker  to  threaten 
Mrs.  Clarke  with  the  displeasure  of  the  House — 
from  which,  it  was  too  evident,  she  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  really  distributed  com* 
missions,  and  among  them  one  to  her  own  brother, 
and  that  she  had  received  sums  of  money  for  her 
interest  in  obtaining  promotions  and  appointments, 
seemed  to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  participated  in  her  gains, 
or  had  even  had  a  knowledge  of  her  transactions, 
were  circumstances  the  proof  of  which  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  veracity  of  Mrs- 
Clarke  herself.  Her  credibility  was  somewhat 
shaken  at  the  moment,  as  it  became  generally 
known  that  she  was  now  enjoying  under  Colonel 
Wardle,  the  duke's  public  accuser,  the  same  sort  of 
protection  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  duke ; 
that,  months  before  thus  transferring  herself,  the 
duke  had  quarrelled  with  her,  at  least  parted  from 
her ;  and  that  the  avowed  mutives  of  the  disclosures 
she  made  were  an  anxiety  to  please  her  present 
paramour  (who  appears  to  have  been  as  credulous 
in  one  direction  as  his  royal  highness  had  been  in 
another),  and  her  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the 
duke,  who  had  neglected  to  pay  her  400/.  a  year, 
which,  she  said,  he  had  promised  and  engaged  to 
do.  A  little  later  the  public  faith  in  her  disclosures 
was  still  farther  shaken  by  sundry  little  cir- 
cumstances. She  quarrelled  with  Wardle,  and 
separated  from  him— the  quarrel  being  all  about 
money.  In  the  month  of  July,  of  this  same  year  1809, 
and  before  city  and  county  meetings  had  -quite 
finished  voting  thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle  "  for  his 
singular  intrepidity  and  integrity  in  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York»  and  for  the  important  and  dis- 
interested services  he  had  thereby  rendered  to  his 
country,"  a  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  plaintiff  being  a  Mr.  Francis  Wright, 
an  upholsterer  of  Rathbone-place,  and  the  de- 
fendant. Colonel  Wardle.  The  attorney-general, 
who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  to  spare  the  lash  of  his  tongue  on 
such'  an    occasion :    he   stated  that  Mr.  Wright 

•  ThU  ambuMdor  of  Mon)CQo--or  thia  Mr.  Titylor,  ladies'  thov^ 
maker  of  Bond  Sfcnwtp-had  been  a  very  actime  agent  for  die  Duke  of 
York  aad  bin  lome-whUe  nUtnm,  It  was  be  viim  boaght  for  tbe 
lady,  with  the  Dake'a  moneyt  the  bouae  and  f^itora  in  OkwuMter^ 
plaiee,  whioh  bad  belonged  to,  and  had  been  for  years  ocoupied  by,  the 
Aaeiioan  General  Arnold,  who  had  played  falef  to  Washington  and 
..     'iRepublic. 


brought  his  action  to  recover  1914/.  for  the 
amount  of  sundry  articles  of  furniture,  deUvered 
at  Colonel  Wardle's  order,  for  fitting  up  a  hou«e 
for  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  in  Westboume-place» 
Chelsea.  *'  The  colonel,"  he  said,  "  had  personally 
given  the  order  for  the  furniture  and  the  promise 
to  pay  for  it.  The  plaintiff  would  not  have  trusted 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  already  owed  him  500/.  or  600/. ; 
but  she  told  him  at  the  end  of  last  autunm  (that  is, 
after  she  had  quarrelled  with  the  duke,  and  after 
Wardle  had  begun  collecting  materials  for  his 
charges),  that  she  had  a  friend  in  her  eve 
who  would  pay  him  for  the  furniture  for  tne 
new  house.  Wardle  had  gone  with  her  to  the 
plaintiff^s  shop  or  warehouse  more  than  once; 
some  time  after  the  furniture  had  been  delivered. 
Colonel  Wardle,  being  short  of  ready  money,  had 
called  again,  and  had  given  the  plaintiff,  in  part 
payment,  a  bill  for  500/.  at  three  months ;  but,  as 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  Duke 
of  York  was  then  to  be  proceeded  in,  this  bill  was 
not  signed  bv  Colonel  Wardle,  but  by  his  wine- 
merchant,  a  Mr.  lUingworth  of  Fall  Mall,  who 
had  taken  up  the  bill  as  soon  as  it  became  due. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  attorney-general, 
together  with  the  other  crown  lawyers,  had  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  frail  Mary 
Anne  was  not  a  witness  to  be  believed  upon  her 
oath  ;  but  now  he  had  another  cue,  and,  as  counsel 
for  the  upholsterer,  he  could  professionally  ask 
how  Colonel  Wardle  could  possibly  deny  the  cre- 
dibility of  Mrs.  Clarke  7  It  was  true,  continued 
the  crown  lawyer,  thiit  she  could  not  get  credit 
of  her  upholsterer,  yet,  as  her  evidence  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  she 
was  upon  her  oath,  she  was  deserving  of  credit  be* 
fore  a  jury.  Being  called  in,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke  appeared  with  her  usual  gaiety.  She 
stated  upon  onth  that  she  first  became  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Wardle  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
written  by  or  for  him  to  her  from  the  Exchequer 
coffee-house — that  she  took  her  new  house  in  West- 
bourne-place  last  September,  but  did  not  enter  t»ll 
the  9th  of  November — that  she  communicated  to 
the  colonel  that  she  had  taken  it,  and  held  several 
conversations  with  him  about  furnishing  it  before 
she  applied  to  Wright  the  upholsterer,  to  whom 
she  was  already  in  debt.  "  I  did  not,"  said  the 
pleasant  and  plain-speaking  lady,  whose  tones, 
however,  were  not  now  so  agreeable  to  the  colonel's 
ear  as  they  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  divulging  the  failings  of  the  duke,  "  I  did 
not  propose  to  Mr.  Wright  to  furnish  my  new 
house  on  credit,  because  I  knew  it  would  be  in 
vain.  I  told  him  I  had  a  friend  in  view  who 
would  pay  him.  Colonel  Wardle  was  that  friend 
in  view,  in  consequence  of  some  promises  he  was 
holding  out  to  me.  I  was  to  give  him  every  in- 
formation in  my  power,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
investigation^  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  furnish 
my  house.  This  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  requital  to 
me  for  giving  him  that  assistance.  .  .  •  .  I  had 
no  other  means  then  of  paying.     I  was  very  much 
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distressed  at  that  time.  He  knew  that,  and  knew 
of  the  debt  to  Wright,  because  he  advised  Mr. 
Wright  to  bring  an  action  against  the  person  (the 
Duke  of  York)  who  he  thought  ought  to  pay  it. 
He  promised  to  Mr,  Wright,  if  he  should  bring 
Bticli  an  action,  that  he  would  pay  all  the  costs. 
She  swore  point  blank  to  the  colonel's  ordering 
the  furniture,  and  promising  to  pay  for  it  all.  The 
colonel,  she  said,  had  afterwards  gone  a  great 
many  times  to  Wright's  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
look  out  things  for  her.  Major  Dodd,  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  went  once  with 
Colonel  Wardle  to  the  upholsterer's  to  choose  some 
carpeting.  She  had  chosen  a  pattern  in  West- 
boume-place,  and  a  piece  had  been  sent  in ;  hut 
the  colonel  and  the  major  preferred  a  pattern  they 
had  seen  at  Wright's.  "  They  wished,"  said  she, 
**  to  have  a  scarlet  and  bronze  pattern.'*  Nobbing 
could  bring  scarlet  into  her  face:  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  obliged  to  speak  of  her  living  hus- 
band, and  one  of  the  counsel  let  drop  the  word 
"  adulteress,"  at  which  she  only  smiled.  She 
swore  to  the  bill  given  for  the  colonel  by  Illing- 
worth,  the  wine-merchant,  *'  in  consequence  of  the 
investigcUion  that  was  going  on,  or  about  to  be 
commenced."  "  I  was  rather  fearful,"  said  she, "  of 
doing  with  him  alone  what  Wardle  wanted  me  to 
do,  because  he  was  not  much  known  in  parliament. 
He  introduced  Major  Dodd  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  his.  I  had  heard  of  Major 
Dodd  before.  About  the  end  of  November  we 
went  on  a  tour  for  three  days  to  view  the  Martello 
Towers.  Colonel  Wardle,  Mr.  Glennie,  the 
engineer,  and  Major  Dodd,  were  of  the  party. 
I  never  went  out  of  town  but  with  Wardle. 
This  time,  before  I  could  go  out  of  town,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  50/.  of  the  colonel,"  &c,  &c. 
She  declared  that  Wardle's  attorney  had  called 
upon  her  and  upon  the  upholsterer  two  or  three 
days  before  the  trial  to  endeavour  to  stop  it,  and  keep 
the  matter  from  being  made  public  by  referring 
it  to  arbitration ;  and  that  this  attorney  had  told 
her  that  if  it  came  before  the  court  Sergeant  Best 
would  cut  her  up  by  a  severe  cross-examination, 
and  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends  would  give 
it  out  that  she  had  been  bribed  by  ministers.  Mr. 
D.  Wright,  the  upholsterer's  brother,  confirmed 
Mrs.  Clarke  in  every  particular  as  to  the  credit 
being  given  to  Colonel  Wardle.  To  save  his 
client's  purse.  Sergeant  Best,  Wardle's  counsel, 
was  obliged  to  expose  his  want  of  intellect,  and  to 
assail  the  credibility  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
the  colonel's  chief  witness  against  the  Duke  of 
York.^  •*  As  for  this  Mrs,  Clarke,*'  said  Best, 
**  she  is  a  woman  whom  nobody  ought  to  believe  ; 
she  is  the  most  artful  inventor  of  a  fictitious  tale 
that  ever  appeared,**  The  jury  would  surely  not 
invade  both  Colonel  Wardle's  property  and  honour 
upon -the  testimony  of  a  woman  who  could  not  be 
believed  in  any  court  of  juxlice ; — -if  he  could 
judge  of  his  client's  feelings  by  his  own,  he  was 
quite  sure  that,  if  she  had  made  an  exhibition  like 
that  which  she  had  made  to-day  before  the  colonel 


had  happened  to  make  the  motion  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  would  have  attached  no  credit 
to  her  evidence  against  his  royal  highness/ 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  costs,  deducting  the  500/.  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  wine-merchant's  bill,  and  some  items 
which  were  tliought  to  be  improperly  charged  to 
him.  The  affair  cost  Wardle  2000/.,  and  a  loss 
of  reputation  from  which  he  never  could  recover. 
On  the  very  next  day  he  published  a  thundering 
letter  in  the  newspap*s,  declaring  before  God  and 
his  country  that  the  verdict  had  been  obtained  by 
perjury  alone ;  and  pledging  himself  to  prove  the 
fact  the  earliest  moment  the  forms  of  the  law 
would  allow  him  to  do  so,  by  proceeding  to  a  se- 
cond trial,  for  which  he  had  made  application. 
But,  whether  it  was  that  the  colonel  shrunk  from 
the  expense,  or  that  he  dreaded  any  further  con- 
test with  so  formidable  an  enemy  and  so  skilful  a 
manceuvrer  as  Mrs.  Clarke,  this  second  trial  never 
came  on. 

Only  a  part  of  this  edifying  history  was  known 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  the 
investigation  and  the  debates  on  the  amount  of  the 
Duke  ofYork^s  culpability  were  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (the  upholsterer's  trial  not 
having  come  on  until  July) ;  but  already  enough 
was  known  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  her 
vindictive  unscrupulous  temper,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  she  now  stood  towards  the  duke's  accuser, 
to  entitle  that  prince  to  more  than  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  in  those  most  serious  and  most  dishonouring 
portions  of  the  charges  which  were  supported  solely 
by  her  evidence.  Upon  other  grounds  it  was  Very 
Clearly  proved  that  the  duke,  if  ever  he  had  known 
of  her  pecuniary  transactions,  had  never  partici- 
pated m  her  gains.  His  known  character  was 
enough  to  negative  any  such  implication ;  he  was, 
in  many  matters  where  no  mistress  was  concerned, 
credulous  and  confiding,  thoughtless  about  money, 
and  thus  quite  capable,  and  of  necessity  obliged, 
to  run  into  debt;  but  of  anything  worse  than  this 
in  money  transactions  he  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  incapable.*  It  was  not  proved,  unless 
we  admit  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  a  single 
story  of  her  friend^  Miss  Mary  Anne  Taylor  (whose 
brother  was  married  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  sister),  that 
the  commander-in-chief  ever  knew  of  her  getting 
money  by  the  favours  which  he  dispensed  at  her 
intercession ;  but  that  he  had  yielded  to  that  inter- 
cession, and  had  granted  a  few  commissions  and 
promotions  and  appointments  to  persons  recom- 
mended by  his  mistress,  was  proved  and  established 
by  ample  and  good  evidence.  The  whole  extent 
or  this  distribution  of  patronage  was,  however,  very 

•  Pttrlof  thf  iiiroee«dlDn  in  the  Commom  ao  li«iK>ur«))le  memhtt 
(Mr.  Bof^n)  tfodeavonred  to  exoiu*  Um  Uukc  of  York  upon  Uie  munn 
ofhbiKnonince  of  the  value  of  money,  Myinff,  that  forty  yran  a^^o 
OM  o#  th«  preceptoff*  of  the  prinoea  had  told  him  he  aevw  could  teach 
them  thfe.  though  ihev  wen  quick  enouKh  at  Greek  and  even  at  arith- 
meUc  I  Whitbrwd  replied,  tliat  In  the  Coity  yeaxa  which  liad  elapwd 
Muoa  thk  opinion  waa  delhreNd  by  the  tutor  their  royal  hi^hnenca 
had  snraly  ted  ample  time  to  gafai  Inftmnation  and  experience.  Other 
aemhen  lanched  at  Barton'*  anecdote  a  yet,  with  refbrenee  to  moee 
than  one  of  the  loni  of  thn  careful  George  III.  and  the  Mviag  Qareo 
Charlotte,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  anecdote  had  a  true  point. 
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inconuderable — wbb  absolutely  nothing  oomiwred 
with  what  had  been  dispensed  in  that  way,  under 
the  same  influences  and  through  the  same  medium, 
in  former  times ;  and,  although  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments were  bestowed  on  improper  persons  (thus 
Mrs.  Clarke's  foot-boy  had  got  a  commission  in 
the  army  as  well  as  her  brother),  this  was  certainly 
not  the  general  rule,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  the  prevailing  mistress,  who  had 
her  generous  qualities  too,  had  successfully  exerted 
herself  iu  behalf  of  meritorious  individuals  who  did 
honour  to  the  service,  and  who,  being  in  distressed 
circumstances  at  the  time,  could  not  have  paid  her 
for  the  commissions  or  places  she  procured  them. 

The  defenders  of  the  duke  were,  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  entirely,  members  of  the  present 
administration,  and  crown  lawyers;  while  oa  the 
opposite  side  were  many  of  the  so-called  indepen- 
dent members,  who  were  not  habitual  opposition- 
ists, and  who  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  merit 
of  voting  solely  and  simply  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  judgment  and  conscience.  Among 
these  was  Wilberforce,  the  warmth  of  whose  moral 
and  religious  feelings  seems  to  have  prevented  him 
from  carefully  examining  the  question,  so  as  to 
ascertain  on  what  points  the  duke  was  culpable 
and  on  what  perfectly  innocent.  He  spoke  several 
times,  and  at  great  length  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  House  grew  impatient  and  hurried  him  to  a 
conclusion.*  He  took,  however,  a  middle  line 
between  the  leniency  of  his  friend,  Spencer  Perce- 
val, chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  Spartan 
severity  of  Colonel  Wardle.  His  friends  told  him 
that  his  speech  made  a  great  moral  impression  in 
the  country ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  king,  and  all  the  royal  family  were  extremely 
angry  at  him ;  and,  as  Wilberforce,  perhaps 
unknown  to  himself,  loved  the  breath  of  popularity, 
and  prided  himself  in  little  martyrdoms  for  con- 
science sake,  he  must  have  been  doubly  gratified 
by  this  information.  Testimonials  of  the  highest 
value,  as  coming  from  the  most  competent  judges, 
continued,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  general  management  of  affairs  at  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  it  was  cogently  urged  that  the 
numerous  improvements  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  army,  and  the  point  of  excellence  to  which 
the  army  had  attained  since  he  had  been  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, ought  to  cover  and  wipe  away  a 
few  petty  irregularities  and  peccadilloes.  It  might 
be  proved  that  the  duke  had  his  weaknesses,  and 
had,  in  some  instances,  yielded  to  a  most  artful  and 
fascinating  woman ;  but  no  one  could  disprove  the 

*  Wilberforce  aaid,  vith  lome  point,  that  it  was  not  at  a  time  like 
tlte  present,  when  all  the  continental  nations  were  broken  down  i>y 
the  armies  of  France,  that  this  country  should  have  a  commandpr' 
in-chief  liable  to  be  blinded  and  duped  by  a  woman  !  "  lk>nap  irte 
succeed  as  much  by  intri;;ue  as  by  open  force,  and,  if  he  found 
that  we  iutd  a  commanderiu-chief  ytno  was  duped  by  his  mistress,  it 
woiildbe  easy  Tor  him  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  such  a  womnn.  in 
order  to  command  the  most  important  secrets  of  the  state.  Bonaparte 
could  ea»ily  bring  over  such  a  woman,  not  only  for  a  sum  of  money , 
but  by  promi«ing  to  make  a  dwheu  or  a  priiteess  of  her  I  This  was  a 
same  he  had  played  before  now ;  and  the  more  innocent  and  the 
more  unsuspecting  the  Duke  of  York  might  be  the  greater  would  be 
the  danger  if  the  enemy  could  find  out  anybody  that  bad  inch  infla* 
enm  over  bim." 


facts  that  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  army,  and  that  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  good  man  of  business. 
The  army  had  never  had  a  commander-in-chief 
with  whom  it  was  so  well  satisfied,  or  to  whom  it 
was  so  much  attached  : — take  common  soldiers, 
as  well  as  officers  of  every  class,  and  these  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  attachment  would  be  found  in 
immense  majorities.  Such  were  the  best  argu- 
ments used  in  the  duke's  defence,  and  the  truths 
on  which  they  rest  remain  indisputable.  After 
much  consideration  on  the  mode  of  coming  to  a 
decision,  three  different  determinations  remained  for 
the  choice  of  the  House: — 1.  The  administration 
proposed  to  acquit  the  duke  entirely  on  all  the 
charges : — 2.  Wardle,  Lord  Folkestone,  Burdett, 
Whitbread,  and  their  friends  proposed  that  the 
duke's  knowledge  of,  and  connivance  at,  the  cor- 
rupt practices  which  had  been  proved  to  exist 
should  be  admitted,  or  held  by  implication,  as 
substantiated  by  the  evidence,  and  that  the  House 
should  suggest  to  his  majesty  the  propriety  of 
the  duke's  immediate  removal  from  office: — 3. 
Mr.  Bankes,  supported  by  Wilberforce,  Thornton, 
and  all  that  party,  would  acquit  the  duke  of  all 
personal  corruption  ;  but,  assuming  that  he  could 
not  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
abuses,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  command  of 
the  army  could  not  with  propriety  be  continued 
to  him.  On  the  15th  of  March,  or  rather  on 
the  I6th  (for  the  House  sat  through  the  night 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning)  there  was  a  divi- 
sion on  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  by  address  or  by  resolution. 
Ministers  were  very  anxious  to  exclude  the  medium 
of  address ;  and  the  proceeding  by  resolution  was 
carried  by  294  against  199.  The  House  then  di- 
vided uponWardle's  motion,  containing  a  direct 
inculpation  of  the  duke,  which  was  negatived  by 
364  against  123,  for  many  who  allowed  the  minor 
offences  would  not  admit  the  major.  On  the  17th 
of  March  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  recom- 
mended the  first  of  the  three  determinations, 
moving,  "  That  the  House,  having  examined  the 
evidence  in  the  investigation  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption 
and  connivance  at  corruption  have  been  imputed 
to  him,  are  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  is  wholly 
without  foundation."  The  so-called  independent 
members,  who  took  the  middle  course  with  Bankes 
and  Wilberforce,  kept  aloof;  but  Perceval's  motion 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  278  against  196.  This 
was  only  a  majority  of  82 ;  but  before  dividing 
upon  Perceval's  resolution  the  House  had  divided 
upon  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  T.  Turton, 
which  went  to  charge  the  duke  with  having  know- 
ledge of  all  the  corruption  which  had  been  disclosed, 
and,  as  upon  this  point  the  independent  or  middle 
party  voted  with  ministers,  the  said  amendment 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  200  all  but  one, 
the  numbers  having  been  334  against  135.  It 
was  now  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  Monday 
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the  21st.  On  their  next  meeting  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  informed  them,  that  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  as  soon  as  their  decision  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  the  Duke  of  York  had  waited  upon 
the  king,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  had 
been  accepted.*  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
added  that,  having  made  this  communication,  he 
left  it  to  the  House  without  comment — that  whether 
it  did  not  render  any  further  proceeding  unneces* 
sary  was  for  Mr.  Bathurst  and  the  House  to  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Bathurst,  still  thinking  it  the  duty  of 
the  Commons  to  insert  in  their  journals  such  a 
decision  as  should  contain  both  example  aud  admo- 
nition, persisted  in  moving  a  resolution  to  this 
effect,  of  which  he  had  before  given  notice.  Lord 
Althorpe,  though  desirous  of  recording  some  con- 
demnation of  the  dnke's  conduct,  differed  from 
Mr.  Bathurst,  and  wished  it  to  be  stated  in  the 
journal  that  the  duke  had  resigned.  This,  his  lord- 
ship said,  would  bring  the  whole  proceeding  to  its 
proper  close,  and  show  satisfactorily  why  it  was 
closed.  Removal  from  ofBoe  was  not,  indeed,  a 
constitutional  punishment ;  but  it  would,  in  this 
case,  be  so  far  effective  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  royal  duke  being  ever  re-appointed  to  a 
situation  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  incompe- 
tent to  fill.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country  for  ever,  and  must;  therefore,  abandon  all 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  that  situation.  Lord  Al- 
thorpe concluded  with  moving,  that,  his  royal  high- 
ness having  resigned,  the  House  does  not  nocc  think 
it  necessary  to  proceed  any  farther  in  consideration 
of  the  evidence.  Perceval  replied,  that,  after  the 
House  had  negatived  the  charges,  it  would  be  un- 
just, it  would  be  monstrous,  thus  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  riglit  of  reviving  the  proceedings 
against  his  royal  highness  at  any  future  period ; 
and  he  moved  as  an  amendment  that  Lord  Al- 
thorpe's  word  "  now"  should  be  expunged.  This 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  123;  the  numbers 
voting  being  235  against  112.  Mr.  Bathurst's 
admonitory  resolution  was  then  negatived  witliout 
a  division. 

Thus  terminated  a  discussion  which  occupied 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  session,  to  the  grievous 
interruption  of  public  business,  and  the  more  grie- 
vous excitement  of  the  people.  The  affair,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  beneficial  results.  A 
striking  proof  was  given  to  the  world  that,  under 
our  constitution,  no  rank,  however  elevated,  could 
shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or  screen  those  con- 
cerned in  them  from  the  effects  of  public  displea- 
sure. The  king's  second  and  favourite  son,  a  prince 
BO  near  the  throne  himself,  had  been  driven  from 

*  The  Duke  of  York  had  said  to  his  father,  that,  the  House  of  Com- 
mon!! having  \mam:A  a  moluilou  declaratory  of  his  Innocenci*,  he 
might  now  approach  his  miyesty  and  tender  bis  resivnatioa,  as  he 
could  DO  longer  be  suspected  of  actinj;  from  anv  apprehfiision  of  Uio 
result  of  the  parliamentary  inTestigation,  nor  oe  accused  of  hatiDg 
shrunk  from  an  inquiry  wl'iich,  painful  as  it  had  been,  he  had  mei 
with  a  patience  and  ftrmnesa  which  could  have  arisen  only  from  con- 
scious innooenee  :~that  he  must  quit  with  MDove  regret  a  aitoation  in 
which  his  muje.<t>-'s  confidence  and  partiality  had  placed  him,*  and 
the  duties  of  which  it  had  been  his  nnxious  study  and  pride,  during 
fourteen  years,  to  discharge  with  integrity  and  fldelity;  whether  ho 
might  be  allowett  to  add  with  advantage  to  the  service  his  majesty  was 
best  able  to  decide.  ^     ' 
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office  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
was  unheard  of  before  this  transaction,  and  who 
possessed  neither  the  influence  of  character  nor  the 
influence  of  talent  It  had  been  proved  to  the 
conviction  of  the  country  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  so  far  culpable  as  to  render  his  resignation 
proper;  that  resignation  had  taken  place  in  con* 
sequence,  and  public  opinion  had  thus  obtained  a 
most  signal  triumph.  Where  the  duke  had  thus 
incurred  punishment  and  disgrace  individuals  of 
less  rank  and  influence  could  not  expect  that 
their  official  delinquencies  or  irregularities  should 
escape ;  the  fate  of  the  prince  was  an  example 
and  admonition  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Until 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  more  war,  and 
when  men  y\\\l  no  more  want  commissions  in 
armies,  or  profitable  places  under  government,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect  perfection  in  anything,  vain 
to  hope  that  the  distributors  of  patronage  will  not 
occasionally  yield  to  favouritism  and  other  influ- 
ences, besides  that  great  parliamentary  influence 
over  appointments  which — fatal  as  it  often  is — can 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  destroying  the  consti- 
tution. [And,  were  we  to  destroy  the  British  con- 
stitution to-morrow  by  thoroughly  democratizing  it, 
we  have  the  melancholy  example  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  convince  us  that  democracy  is 
no  protection  against  such  abuses — that  there  is 
more  jobbing  and  dirty  work  in  one  State  of  the 
Union  than  in  all  Downing-street  and  Whitehall.]* 
But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  interference 
of  friends,  wives,  sisters,  cousins,  and  other  con- 
nexions, which  may  possibly  be  as  mischievous 
though  less  indecorous  than  that  of  a  mistress,  we 
believe  it  is  admitted,  by  all  candid  and  properly 
informed  persons,  that  since  the  investigation  in 
1809,  patronage  at  the  Horse-guards,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  offices  of  government,  has  been  distri- 
buted with  more  attention  to  the  public  service  tlian 
at  any  time  preceding  that  inquiry. 

It  had  been  hoped,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  the  system  of  the  Admiralty 
would  be  adopted  at  the  War-office,  and  that  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  would  be  put  in  com- 
mission. This  bad  been  the  more  confidently  ex- 
pected as  it  would  make  several  places,  instead  of 
one,  and  so  far  tend  to  increase  the  patronage  of 
government.  But,  to  the  disappointment  of  sundry 
expectants,  ministers  made  no  alteration  in  the 
existing  system,  and  that  worthy  but  old  and  pe- 
dantic and  worn-out  officer,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
David  Dundas,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  royal 
highness.  The  army  felt  that  it  had  sustained  a 
grievous  loss  by  this  change,  and  before  old  Sir 
David  had  presided  six  months  at  the  Horbe-guards 
there  was  a  universal  clamour  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  practices  lately  disclosed  consisted 

*  See  for  confinnation  the  extracts  firom  tlie  CorresDOndouco  of  T<ord 
Sydenham  CPouIett  Thomson)i  in  the  Memoir  of  iiis  Life  recently 
publiaheil  by  his  Brotlier. 
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not  in  the  sale  of  offices  by  those  who  had  the 
power  to  give  them,  but  in  the  arts  of  those  who 
pretended  to  possess  an  influence  over  such  per- 
sons. His  object,  therefore,  was  to  make  it  highly 
penal  to  solicit  money  for  procuring  government 
offices,  or  to  circulate  'advertisements  with  that 
view.  Leave  being  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  session,  it  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  and  revi- 
sion presented  another  report,  which  brought  to 
light  many  more  abuses  in  that  department.  The 
commissioners*  of  military  inquiry,  who  also  con- 
tinued their  labours,  presented  several  very  signifi- 
cant reports,  showing  that  large  sums  of  money, 
and  large  powers  in  money-transactions,  had  often 
been  intrusted  to  various  persons  without  the  ne- 
cessary securities,  checks,  and  precautions ;  that  in 
the  West  Indies  a  regular  and  unchecked  system 
of  peculation  had  been  carried  on  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner;  that  the  paymasters,  the 
agents  of  the  commissary-general,  and  others  in 
our  West  India  islands,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
committing  great  frauds,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  denunciations  were  almost  entirely 
retrospective,  referring  to  transactions  which  had 
passed  many  years  ago.  The  evils  appear  to  have 
originated  principally  in  the  unsystematic,  slovenly 
way  of  keeping  the  public  accounts. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  reported  by  the  op- 
position that  government  had  made,  and  was  still 
making,  a  regular  traffic  in  East  India  appoint- 
ments. A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  any  corrupt  practices  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  writers  or  cadets  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  this  committee  re- 
ported that  it  appeared  that  a  very  great  number 
of  such  places  had  been  disposed  of  in  an  illegal 
manner.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  it 
was  discovered  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  had  placed  a  writership  at 
the  disposal  of  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty,  which 
writership  Clancarty  was  to  give  to  one  Mr. 
Reding,  as  the  price  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
himself  (Clancarty),  the  said  Mr.  Reding,  a  regu- 
lar dealer  in  contraband  promotions,  meaning  to 
sell  this  writership  for  3000  guineas.  This  ne- 
gotiation being  disclosed  to  the  House,  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  on  the  25th  of  April,  moved,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
his  duty,  of  an  abuse  of  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  also  of 
an  attack  upon  the  purity  and  constitution  of  par- 
liament. Lord  Castlereagh's  defence  was,  that 
when  this  transaction  took  place  he  had  no  notion 
that  such  a  person  existed  as  a  trafficking  broker 
for  places ;  that  Reding  had  represented  to  him 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in- 
tended to  vacate  his  seat,  had  a  nephew  whom  he 
wished  to  send  out  to  India  as  a  writer,  and  would 
favour  the  election  of  any  friend  of  his.  "  I  per- 
ceived," said  his  lordship,  '^  no  impropriety  in  the 


case,  considering  it  perfectly  fair  for  one  friend  to 
serve  another  at  an  election.  When  I  placed  the 
writership  at  Lord  Clancarty's  disposal,  I  had  no 
other  view  than  to  serve  my  friend,  and  had  no 
hesitation  to  give  a  writership  to  the  son  or  nephew 
of  any  respectable  gentleman  who  could  promote 
that  view,  particularly  as  I  was  myself  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  party  recommended  for  the 
writership  was  eligible.  In  my  opinion,  no  turpi- 
tude attaches  to  the  transaction."  Lord  Castle- 
reagh then  modestly  bowed  and  withdrew  from  the 
House.*  Lord  Binning  insisted  that  there  was 
no  corrupt  design  in  the  transaction,  and  moved 
the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Croker  supported  the 
motion,  saying  that  in  this  case  there  really  ex- 
isted nothing  but  a  parliamentary  difficulty ;  that 
the  thing  had  become  familiar  by  custom,  and 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  argued  that,  as  the  whole  case  rested  in  a 
mere  intention  : — as  nothing  had  taken  effect — as 
no  bargain  had  been  concluded — as  no  privilege  had 
been  violated,--therefore  no  further  proceeding 
was  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wynne  maintained,  that,  if  the  negotiation  had 
failed,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  in 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  complete  it.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  there  were  many  persons  in  the  Flouse 
who  were  disposed  to  argue  that  the  influence  of 
government  over  elections  was  not  injurious,  and 
that  little  disadvantage  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  bribery ;  but,  for  himself,  he  must  think,  when  a 
case  like  the  present  was  made  out,  they  were 
bound  in  duty  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  act  of  parliament,  whatever  their  pri- 
vate opinions  might  be.  Surely  the  intention 
manifested  and  acknowledged  was  sufficient  to 
establish  the  criminality.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  warmly  supported  Lord  Ar- 
chibald Hamilton.  Windham  recommended  a 
middle  course,  saying,  that,  if  the  House  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Binning,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  approbation 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  proceeding ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  before  condemning  Lord 
Castlereagh  so  very  violently  as  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  proposed  to  do,  they  would  do  well  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  would  hesitate,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  election,  to  recommend  a 
friend  to  government.  Windham  concluded  by 
alluding  to  the  meetings  that  were  holding,  and  to 
the  loud  cry  that  was  prevailing  out  of  doors,  for 
parliamentary  reform — for  a  reform  which,  he 
said,  must  inevitably  terminate  in  revolution. 
This  was  calculated  to  alarm  many  who  were  not 
altogether  indisposed  to  mark  with  some  cen- 
sure the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh.     Wilber- 

•  Before  withdrawing,  hia  Ix>r(lship  liowever  added :— "  I  had  bo 
mtsnicioQ  of  the  improper  motives  ftom  which  Mr.  Reding  was  acting. 
'JTie  ■only  convcrsalion  Lord  Clancntty  had  with  him  ww  for  tiio 
purpose  of  learning  who  was  the  person  di»poie<l  to  retire  from  parlia- 
ment, and.  finding  Uiat  ho  could  not  obtain  that  information,  he  broke 
off  the  buaineas.  It  i«  evident,  therefore,  that  the  bartering  of  a  wii- 
lersiiip  for  any  corrupt  consideration  was  as  far  from  Lord  Clancarty  a 
miod  as  frgm  my  own." 
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force,  after  being  "  long  doubtful."  at  last  de- 
cided to  vote  in  favour  of  Castlereagh,  thinking 
it  "too  severe  to  turn  him  out  for  such  an  of- 
fence." Some  of  Wilberforce's  friends,  however, 
took  the  opposite  course.  The  debate  was  con- 
cluded by  Canning,  who  moved, "  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  maintain  a  jealous  guard  over  the 
purity  and  independence  of  parliament;  but  that, 
having  duly  weighed  the  evidence  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  case,  the  House  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  criminating  reso- 
lution." Upon  a  division  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton's original  motion  was  negatived  by  216  against 
167.  The  House  then  divided  upon  Canning's 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  47.* 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  MadoT,  then  a  close 
ally  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Colonel  Wardle,  and 
other  hot  parliamentary  reformers,  brought  forward 
in  the  house  charges  ^[ainst  Perceval,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Castlereagh,  as 
secretary-at-war,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley, 
brother  to  General  Sir  Arthur,  and  late  secretrry 
of  the  treasury,  of  being  guilty  of  corrupt  and  cri- 
minal practices,  in  order  to  procure  members  to  be 
elected  into  this  parliament.  But  a  few  days  after- 
wards, whe^  Madox  moved  criminating  resolutions, 
he  was  out-voted  by  a  majority  of  225  against  85. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Curwen  had  (on  the  4th  of 
May)  moved  for  leave' to  bring  in  a  bill  for  "better 
securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  parlia- 
ment, by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining 
seats  by  corrupt  practices,  and  likewise  more 
effectually  to  prevent  bribery."  Mr.  Curwen 
made  use  of  some  very  unfortunate  arguments; 
but  the  leave  he  asked  was  granted,  and  his  bill, 
which  dwelt  in  generalities,  and  which  added  little 
to  the  Grenville  Act  already  existing,  was  carried 
by  a  narrow  majority,  and  became  law— but  not 
until  it  had  been  subjected  to  various  alterations. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  closing 
of  the  discussions  upon  Curwen's  bill,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  made  a  motion  for  a  sweeping  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Nearly  all  the  country  gentle- 
men in  the  House  had  left  town,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers tliat  remained]  but  few  were  inclined  to  enter 
upon  this  discussion  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session. 
Sir  Francis  had  intended  to  make  his  motion  the 
day  before,  but  there  had  not  been  members  enough 
present  to  make  a  House;  and  now,  when  the 
House  divided,  he  found  only  15  to  vote  for  him, 
while  74  voted  against  him. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  June  the  session  was  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  again  delivered  by  com- 
missioners. This  speech  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
determined  and  unconquerable  resistance  of  Spain 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  French 

•  Aftrr  this.  Mr.  C  W.  Wynne  proposal  to  add  to  Canninf^**  retoln- 
tion  word*  to  this  eflect: — "  Tlmt  tlie  Hnu<e  is  coiiQnned  in  its  opi- 
nion, thiit  it  ia  unneccffitary  (o  proccM>d  further  in  the  case,  from  tno 
openness  which  Lord  Caatlerenj^h  has  displayed,  and  tlie  reirret  which 
he  has  expressed  for  his  conduct.'*  This  was  iiegati%-ed  withont  a  di- 
vision. But  Wilberforce  admitted  the  priuciplo  into  his  Diary,  say- 
ing, a  few  days  afterwards.  **Tl»e  Biirdottites  are  trvin^  to  stir  npa 
flame  about  Castlereaffh's  not  being  condemned  by  the  House  of 
(!nmraoas ;  but  lie  owned  his  fault  frankly  and  humbly  ;  so  did  all 
Ills  colleagues  {  and  it  rested  ia  intention,  and  fiever  wais  nn  act." 


government,  and  upon  the  splendid  and  important 
successes  which  had  recently  crowned  the  arms  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished conduct  of  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

The  Austrian  war  operated  as  a  grand  diversion 
likely  to  be  highly  favourable  for  the  Peninsula, 
as  it  distracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  his  Imperial  Guards  from  Spain, 
and  prevented  his  sending  reinforcements  to  that 
country  so  quickly  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  The  British  government,  undismayed  by 
the  unfortunate,  but  not  inelorious  or  discouraging 
result  of  Sir  John  Moore  s  campaign,  and  un- 
deterred by  the  orators  and  writers  who  represented 
the  attempt  as  the  height  of  madness,  resolved  to 
persevere  in  sending  assistance  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  enter  upon  that  war  on  a  larger  and  a  bolder 
scale.  Spain,  at  the  moment,  did  indeed  seem 
prostrate  and  lost ;  and  even  Portugal,  from  which 
the  French  had  been  completely  expelled,  was, 
long  before  the  rising  of  parliament,  re-invaded  by 
an  army  under  Marshal  Soult.  But,  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  on  the  7th  of  March,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  well  examined  the  country 
during  his  short  stay  in  it,  delivered  his  decided 
opinion  that  Portugal  might  be  defended,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Spain ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Spaniards  in  their  contest  with  the  French.  His 
notion  was, — that  the  Portuguese  military  establish- 
ments ought,  by  means  of  English  assistance,  to 
be  raised  to  40,000  militia  and  30,000  regular 
troops;  that  the  British  troops  in  the  country 
should  be  raised  to  20,000  infantry,  and  4000  or 
5000  cavalry ;  that  the  rifle  corps  should  be  in- 
creased ;  that  other  choice  infantry  should  be  sent 
out,  togetlier  with  an  additional  corps  of  artillery 
and  more  ordnance ;  that,  even  if  Spain  should  be 
conquered,  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
run Portugal  with  a  smaller  force  than  100,000 
men ;  and  that,  as  long  as  the  contest  should  con- 
tinue in  Spain,  the  united  British  and  Portuguese 
force,  if  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  activity,  would 
be  highly  useful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  might 
eventually  decide  the  contesL* 

•  In  this  remarkable  document,  short  as  it  Is,  nearly  erc-rything 
is  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Sir  Arthur  knew  liow  the  Spanish 
juntas  had  misapplied  Iho  money  which  Great  Britain  had  sent ; 
and.  therefore,  he  recommends  that  the  English  ambaswidor  at 
Lisbon  shall  be  empowered  to  give  or  withhold  such  sums  as  he 
may  think  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Portuguese  miliUry 
establishments  mty.  The  Spanish  juntas,  partly  through  their  own 
isnorauco  of  business,  partlv  thruugh  their  own  corruption,  and  porUy 
through  the  difficulty  of  raising  any  taxes  even  lu  the  districts  where 
the  French  were  not,  had  made  a  terrible  jumble  of  the  revenue. 
Sir  Arthur  recommended  that  the  English  ambassiidor  at  Lisbon  should 
see  that  the  revenues  of  Portugal,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  in  the 
flist  instance  applied  to  the  miiiury  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  tluit  our  ambti&sadur  should  ha\e  a  complete  control  over  tlie  mea- 
stires  of  the  Portuguese  government.    As  indispenaahle  parts  of  his 

flan.  8ir  Arthur  laid  it  down  that  the  whole  of  the  armv  in  Portugal, 
ortugucso  as  well  as  British,  should  he  placed  under  the  command  nf 
British  officers:  that  Uie  sUiT  of  the  army,  the  commissariat  i»  parti- 
ciUar,  must  be  British ;  and  that  these  two  departments  moat  be  in* 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  army  about  to  act 
in  Portugal,  to  the  nnmber  of  detached  posU  it  would  be  naceMary  to 
occupy,  and  with  a  view  to  the  great  difficulties  of  providing  and  dtrtrt- 
buting  supplies  in  that  country.  But  for  the  care  Uken  by  Sir  Atthur 
Wellesiev  of  the  commissariati  which  other  commandert  iti*diief  had 
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There  could  now  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  armies  in  Portugal.  If  any  such 
doubt  had  lingered,  it  ought  to  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  Sir  Arthur's  memorandum  of  the  *7th  of 
March,  by  other  suggestions  he  offered  to  ministers 
with  rare  brevity,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  by 
the  concurring  opinion  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
British  army.  Men  as  well  as  officers,  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  British,  called  loudly  for  his 
return  to  the  Peninsula.  In  spite  of  the  very  il- 
liberal and  very  unwise  opposition  of  Lord  Folke- 
stone, and  a  few  other  individuals  of  that  party,  votes 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  resolution  in  appro- 
bation of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  who  had  fought  at 
Roli<;u  and  Vimeiro,  were  passed  by  both  Houses 
in  the  month  of  February.  Towards  the  end  of 
March,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  previously 


resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  as  well 
as  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  having  taken  a  long 
farewell  of  home  politics,  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  On 
the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  for 
Lisbon  in  the  *  Surveillante'  frigate,  which  was  very 
nearly  lost  in  a  storm  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  night  afler  she  quitted  Spithead.*  The 
fleet  having  on  board  his  horses,  two  regiments  of 
heavy  dragoons,  and  some  horses  for  the  artillery, 
sailed  a  few  days  after  him ;  and  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  24th  foot,  and  a  brigade  of  light  in- 
fantry, very  soon  followed.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
he  arrived  safely  at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  had  now  been  left  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  J.  Cradock.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  he  said  he  thought  that  Mar- 
shal Soult  would  not  remain  long  in  Portugal. 
Soult,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards  at 


LlBBOK. 


Coruna,  had  obtained  easy  possession  of  Ferrol, 
Bilboa,  and  all  the  most  important  places  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain.  Then  he  had  proceeded 
towards  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  that  country 
by  Braga,  be  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto  on 
the  29th  of  March,  after  a  spiritless  resistance  of 

been  Accustomed  woefhlly  to  neglect,  or  to  leare  to  their  inferion — 
thinking  barrels  of  salt  pork  and  bags  of  biscuiu  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  well-bred  ffentlomen  and  gallant  soldiers— but  for  the  reforms 
he  gradually  introduced  into  our  un-systematised  commissariat  de- 
partment, there  would  have  been  no  sneh  glorious  victories  as  Sa- 
lamanca. Vitoria,  and  Toulouse;  but  the  Hritish  army  would  have 
been  wasted  away  by  famine,  and  driven  fVom  the  Peninsula  with 
diagraee. 

For  the  rest  of  thii  memoranrlum  on  the  defence  of  Portugal,  see 
Colouel  Garwood,  Wt-llingtott  Pispatches. 


only  two  days.  Upon  the  rapid  advance  of  Soult 
Sir  J.  Cradock  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon.  There  were  other  discourag- 
ing circumstances  :  the  French  had  reduced  many 
towns  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the  Ebro ;  Zara- 
goza,  a  second  time  besieged,  was  not  so  valorous 
or  so  fortunate  as  in  1808,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion  on  the  14th  of  February ; 
and,  what  was  gloomiest  of  all,  the  Spaniards  at 
Madrid,  and  in  many  other  large  cities  and  dis- 
tricts, seemed  to  be  quietly  resigning  themselves 
to  the  dominion  of  King  Joseph.     Still,  however, 

*  Nota.by  Colooal  Ounrood,  ia  DUpatdiM. 
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there  were  some  brighter  gliinp8e8-*some  few  ia- 
dicatioDs  of  Spanish  patriotism  and  resolution  :  for 
no  sooner  had  Soult  evacuated  Galicla  than  the 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  several  places  in  the 
Asturias  and  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  been 
re-taken  by  the  patriots.  Moreover,  in  Portugal, 
a  body  of  Portuguese  regulars  had  been  admirably 
disciplined  in  the  English  manner  by  General 
Beresford,  to  whom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  given  the  chief  command  of  ^all  his  troops. 
Beresford's  Portuguese,  being  added  to  the  British 
reinforcements,  enabled  Sir  Arthur  to  take  the 
field  with  an  army  of  about  25,000  men.  His  first 
business  was  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto ;  and 
to  this  end,  and  after  leaving  a  division  on  the 
Tagus  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers  against  the 
French  division  or  corps  of  Victor,  stationed  in 
Spanish  Estremadura,  he  quitted  Lisbon,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  for  Coimbra.  Having  collected  his 
forces  at  Coimbra,  he  moved,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  the  direction  of  Oporto,  driving  back  all  the 
French  who  had  advanced  south  of  the  Douro.* 
By  the  11th  he  occupied  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river  opposite  the  town  of  Oporto.  The 
French  had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  removed  the 
boats  to  their  own  side ;  and  Soult  was  preparing 
to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia.  But 
Wellesley  determined  that  the  Marshal's  retreat 
should  not  be  quite  so  comfortable:  he  sent 
General  Murray  with  a  brigade  to  pass  the  Douro, 
about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the  brigade 
of  guards  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
suburb  of  Yillanova,  and  the  main  body,  under 
Wellesley's  own  eye,  was  to  attempt  a  passage  in 
the  centre,  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could 
find,  just  above  the  town.  The  Douro  at  this  part 
is  very  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  ground  on  the  left  bank,  or  English  side  of  the 
river,  was  protected  and  commanded  by  some 
cannon  placed  on  the  height  of  the  Serra  convent 
at  Villanova;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
position  for  our  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  till  they  should  be  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  enemy  took  no  notice  of  the  coL'ect- 
ing  of  boats  by  the  English,  or  of  the  embarkation 
of  our  troops,  till  after  the  first  battalion  (the 
Buffs)  were  landed,  and  had  taken  up  their  se- 
lected position,  on  the  opposite  bank,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  the  Honourable  Sir 
E.  Paget.+  The  French  then  made  a  most  fu- 
rious attack,  which  they  continued  for  about  two 

r  •.We  have  no  xoom  for  details  of  mioor  ongngements ;  but  in  this 
■dTsnee  there  were  twoa&lrt  of  tome  importance.  On  the  10th  of 
May  Sir  Arthur  attempted  to  surprise  the  French  cavalry  which  liad 
croued  the  Douro ;  and.  althougn  the  surprise  failed,  eeveral  advan- 
tages were  gained  in  the  field,  uud  one  piece  of  cannon  was  taken. 
Tiie  Portuguese  riflemen,  and  the  Portuguese  students,  who  had 
volunteered  into  the  armv,  beliaved  remarliably  well.  On  the  1 1th 
of  May  the  French  gave  him  a  fteld-day.  His  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting  only  of  the  first  battalion  of  deiachmenu,  two  battalions  of  the 
German  Legion,  snd  Colonel  Doyle's  battalion  of  the  IdUi  Portuguese 
regiment,  completely  beat  a  corps  of  about  4000  infantry.  The  Por- 
tuguese troops  again  behavM  rem-nrkablv  well.  It  was  alreadv  clear 
Uiat,  under  good  British  offlc<ers,  fnll  reliance  might  he  placed  upon 
tliem.  On  their  retreat  the  French  were  hotly  pursued  bv  two  squa- 
drons of  dragoons,  led  by  Brigadier  General  the  Honourable  Charles 
Mtewart  (now  Marquees  of  Londonderry),  who  dcftioyed  many,  and 
took  some  prisoners.— /PetfmytMi  Di»patch0S, 
t  BraUier  to  Om  MarqUMi  of  Aaglesey. 


hours ;  but  the  Buffs  got  possession  of  an  unfinished 
building  called  the  Seminario,  from  which  nothing 
could  dislodge  them ;  and,  although  cayalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  himself,  were  hurled  against  them,  the 
Buffs  most  gallantly  kept  their  position,  till  sup- 
ported successively  by  the  48th  and  66th  regiments, 
belonging  to  the  brigade  of  Major-General  Hill, 
who  crossed  the  river  in  fine  style,  by  a  Portuguese 
battalion,  and  afterwards  by  the  first  battalion  of 
detachments.  General  Paget  was  wounded  soon 
after  the  French  attack  commenced,  when  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops  devolved  upon  General  Hill.* 
While  Hill  was  maintaining  the  combat  at  the 
Seminario,  and  giving  ample  occupation  to  Soult, 
General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  guards  (one  bri- 
gade) and  the  29th  regiment,  crossed  the  river 
lower  down,  entered  into  the  very  town  of  Oporto, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  charged 
the  French  through  the  streets,  and  presently  ap- 
peared upon  Souk's  right  flank.  In  the  meantime 
General  Murray  had  crossed  the  river  at  Avintas, 
about  four  miles  higher  up,  and  the  head  of  his 
column  now  began  to  show  itself  on  the  French 
left.  Soult  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was 
effected  in  the  utmost  confusion:  he  left  behind 
his  sick  and  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  be- 
sides artillery  and  ammunition,  and  retired  by 
Amarante,  with  the  intention  of  passing  through 
Tras-os-Montes  into  Spain. 

Thus  the  fair  city  of  Oporto  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  The  passage  of  the  broad 
and  rapid  Douro,  effected  in  broad  day,  with  most 
defective  means  of  transport,  and  in  presence  of  a 
French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans, 
has  been  considered  one  of  Wellington's  finest 
achievements.  He  had  lost  only  23  killed  and 
98  wounded.  Soult's  loss  was  very  large,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  he  left  in  Oporto  amounted  to 
700.t  On  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General 
Wellesley  issued  a  very  necessary  proclamation, 
strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  respect  the 
French  wounded  and  prisoners.  "  I  call  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  !  By  the  laws  of  war  they 
are  entitled  to  my  protection,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined^ to  afford  them;  and  it  will  be  worthy  of 
the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion not  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  them  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  who 
can  only  be  considered  as  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  powerful,  who  are  still  in  arms  against 
us."  He  also  wrote  immediately  to  Marshal  Soult 
to  request  him  to  send  some  French  medical 
officers  to  take  care  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  as 
he  could  not  spare  his  own  army  surgeons,  and  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  practitioners  of  the 

*  General  Paget,  who  had  behaved  so  nobly  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
lost  his  right  arm  at  Oporto. 

f  "  1  cannot  say  too  much  in  fkvonr  of  the  ofllcers  and  troops. 
They  have  marched  in  four  days  over  eighty  miles  of  most  difficult 
country,  have  gained  many  important  portions,  and  have  engaged 
and  defeated  three  different  bodies  of  llie  enemy's  troops/*--HSir 
ArtAw'i  Dimateh  to  Vitamt  CoitUrMght  in  CUoMi  Ovwood,  fTMrng- 
tm  Ditpatehtt, 
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town  of  Oporto,  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  their  humanity,  were  certainly  not  dit- 
tinguished  by  professional  skill.  He  assured  Soult 
that  his  medical  officers  should  be  returned  to  him 
as  soon  as  they  had  cured  the  wounded ;  and  he 
proposed  a  cartel  or  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Whatever  Sir  Arthur  could  do  to  diminish  the 
horrors  of  war  was  done,  and  promptly.  We 
firmly  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  Sonlt 
to  respond  on  his  part ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  subdue  or  control  the  ferocity  of  some  of 
the  troops  that  were  serving  under  him,  and  that 
were  driven  frantic  by  their  reverses  and  sufferings, 
and  the  merciless  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry, which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  British  forces,  who  could  not 
be  everywhere. 

Almost  from  the  first  commencement  of  the 
Spanish  war  there  had  been  murmuring  and  dis- 
content among  the  French  troops,  divisions  and 
jealousies  among  the  superior  officers,  and  intrigues 
which  embraced  a  very  wide  field,  and  which  had 
many  ramifications,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
explained  or  understood ;  while  some  are  known  to 
have  originated  in  secret  societies.  A  few  days  be- 
fore gainingpossessionof  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  obtained  information  from  a  French  officer, 
or  at  least  an  officer  in  the  French  service  (a  Captain 
>  himself  one  of  the  conspirators),  that  con- 
spiracies existed  in  Souk's  army.  The  English 
generaldid  what  he  was  justified  in  doing  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  war,  and  what  no  beUigerent, 


having  the  means,  ever  neglected  to  do.     On  the 

9th  of  May,  Captain was  seized  on  his 

return  to  Oporto,  after  his  last  interview  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  His  papers  were  likewise 
seized,  among  which  werp  found  English  pass- 
ports, and  the  captain  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
had  communications  with  the  English  general.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  gaiu 

over  the  French  General ,  who,  instead  of 

entering   into  his  views,  revealed  the   secret  to 

Soult.     Captain ,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 

officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  charge  of  him, 
revealed  the  names  of  some  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, and  they  were  seized  likewise.  Sir  Arthur 
obtained  the  original  orders  for  their  seizure  and 
confinement  au  secrcL  They  were  all  marched 
away  as  prisoners  after  the  evacuation  of  Oporto. 

But  on  the  13th  of  May,  Captain ,  having 

fired  at  the  officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  induceit 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  escaped 
and  came  to  Sir  Arthur  in  Oporto.  He  reported 
that  he  had  escaped  by  the  advice  of  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  one  of  the  ])rincipals  of  the  conspiracy, 
who  conceived  that  when  he  should  be  gone  there 
would  be  no  evidence  against  himself.  The  con- 
spirators had  intended  nothing  less  than  to  seize 
Soult,  and  induce  the  other  general  officers  to  lead 
the  army  back  into  France.*     This  Captain 

•  It  appenr*  that  this  Captain drat  pot  into  communicalioo 

with  Sir  Arthur  Wene8l«y  as  early  m  the  25th  of  April,  and  at  Ltsboo, 
to  which  city  lieh;id  gone  secretlv  with  Major  DoujKlaa,  i»ho  vraa  serv- 
111?  uudor  Generul  finri'srord  in  the  Portogucao  army.  He  informeU 
^\x  ArUiur  that  great  diwonteat  and  diwatitfartion  with  Uie  mttMaen 
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gave  Sir  Arthur  very  important  information  con- 
cerning Soult's  movements  and  intentions;  he 
showed  him  a  paper  very  ably  drawn  up,  as  he 
said,  by  a  French  oflScer  of  high  rank,  which 
pointed  out  the  different  lines  of  retreat,  and  the 
line  which  Soult  would  prefer.  He  solemnly 
declared  that  the  conspiracy  in  the  French  army 
still  existed,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  burst 
forth  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  head  of  the  usurper; 
and  he  talked  of  the  war  in  Spain  as  being  odious 
to  the  army  and  to  the  whole  French  nation.  Sir 
Arthur  sent  him  to  England  and  profited  by  his 

of  Bonaparte  prevailed  throughout  the  French  nrmyi  and  partlenlarlT 
ia  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soull,  vhich  had  ftuflered.  aod  wai  still  tuf- 
fering,  extreme  dtstrem;  that  a  lari;e  portion  orth»offlcen  of  Soult'i 
army  were  delermined  to  revolt,  and  to  eeise  the  general,  together  with 
such  of  his  principal  oiBcers  iis  were  supposed  to  be  particularly 
attached  to  the  iuterests  of  Boaaparte,  if  that  army  should  be  so 
pressed  by  the  British  as  to  oblige  Soult  to  concentrate  in  sltuatlous 
chosen  with  a  view  to  defence  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  French*  troops.  Captain  ....  earnestly  asked  for  passports  for 
himself  snd  two  other  captains  of  Soult's  army  to  go  to  France,  where 
they  wished  to  communicate  with  three  general  officers  and  with  other 
persons  dissiitisfled  wit)i  the  existing  order  of  things.  Sir  Arthur  com- 
municated with  the  Briti!ih  admiral  and  obtained  tlie  passports  ena- 
bling the  three  French  captains  to  go  to  Franco  by  sea.  Sir  Arthur, 
however,  pledged  himself  no  further,  telling  the  conspirators  that, 
though  he  wished  them  success,  the  line  which  he  would  teke  must 
dciK*nd  upon  circumsteoces.  *'Yonr  lordship,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
writing  to  Casilereagh,  **  will  obsen'e  that  1  have  not  tliought  it 
proper  to  discourage  the  disposition  which  appears  to  prevail  among 
the  French  officers ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  nave  taken  care  not  only 
not  to  pledge  myself  to  any  particular  liue  of  conduct,  but  that  those 
concerued  should  understand  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  pledged 
by  anythiug  that  has  passed.  The  successful  revolt  of  a  Frencii  army 
might  be  attended  by  the  most  extensive  and  important  consequences; 
vrhereas  their  defeat,  or  what  is  a  more  improbable  event,  their  sur* 
render,  would  affect  ouly  local  iutereate  and  objecte,  excepting  that 
either  of  these  events  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  his  majesty's 
arxMr— Dispatch  dated  Lubon,  21th  April,  tn  Colonel  Ourwood,  fFel- 
lington  Diepatchei. 

In  a  more  private  communication  Sir  Arthur  assiued  Castlereagh 
that  he  fullv  believed  in  the  intention  of  some  of  the  Frencli  officers 
to  revolt ;  that  the  existence*  of  this  intention  was  confirmed  in  his 
mind  by  the  recollection  of  what  had  dropped  from  nearly  every  indi-. 
vidual  of  Jnnat*s  army  with  whom  he  had  conversed  when  in  Portugal 
last  year ;  but  that  he  much  doubted  whciher  it  would  be  quite  so 
e-asy  to  carry  the  intention  successfully  into  execution.  He  added, 
that  he  ccrteinly  should  not  count  upon  or  «'ut  for  a  revolt,  but  try 
hia  own  means  of  subduing  Soult.  On  his  advance  towards  the  I>onro 
Sir  Arthur  saw  the  French  captain  again  by  night,  and  at  a  luvouao 
fire,  on  the  road  between  Fornoe  and  M artede.  He  was  now  informed 
that  there  were  two  partit>s  iu  Soult's  army :  one,  determined  to  seise 
him  at  all  events :  the  other,  who  wished  to  seize  him  only  in  eisc  of 
hie  declaring  himself  iCiajr  of  Portugal-^ti  bold  and  strange  design,  of 
which  both  Marshalt  Soult  and  his  predecessor  Junot  were  at  diflerent 

times  suspected.    Caiitsiin   said  that,  if  Soult  could  only  be 

induced  to  declare  himself  king,  the  whole  army  of  Laborde  and 
Loisou  would  declare  against  him,  and  lead  the  army  badt  into  France. 
Ho  proposed  to  Sir  Arthur  two  plans :  one,  that  the  English  should 
cndoavour  to  draw  Soult.  iuto  a  snore  hy  persuaduig  some  of  the  people 
in  thnt  part  of  the  country  to  address  him  and  invito  him  to  declare 
htmsolf  King,  and  even  that  Sir  Arthur  himeelf  should  write  to  the 
marshal  to  recommend  the  same  measure,  as  one  most  likely  to  pacify 
l^rtu;;al  and  Spain: — the  other  plan  was,  that  Sir  Arthur,  who,  as  yet, 
was  only  at  Coimbra,  should  make  his  dispositions,  and  attecic  Soult 
forthwith.  To  the  flrst  ^ild  plan  the  English  general  replied,  that  he 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  it  must  deprive  him  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Portuguese.  With  respect  to  the  attack,  he  told  "  our 
friend  "  that  he  would  make  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  that  the  time 
must  depend  upon  circumstances. 

According  to  a  French  withority  some  nobles,  burghers,  and  priesta 
had,  during  Soult's  residence  in  Oporto,  presented  addresses  in  their 
own  utime  and  in  tlie  name  of  several  Portuuuese  towns,  inviting  the 
marslial  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  country  by  declaring 
himK«>lf  king  of  it  under  the  (suzeraiuty  of  the  Emperor  Nnpoleon; 
Soult  tiad  acceiited  the  invitetion,  with  the  proviso  of  the  eroperor'a 
approbation ;  tne  marshal  addressed  to  his  generals  of  division  a 
printed  proclamation  drawn  up  in  this  sense,  which  they  were  requested 
to  put  into  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  army;  but  the  generals  refused 
to  do  this,  and  wrote  to  acciuaint  Bonapsxto,  then  in  Germany,  with 
this  curious  intrigue.  According  to  tlie  same  authority,  the  officer 
that  communicated  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  the  Adjutant- 
Major  d' Argenton ;  and  the  ensemble  of  the  great  desi^  of  the  conspi- 
rators was  to  make  all  the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula  revolt 
against  Bonaparte,  bring  bscK  General  Moreau,  place  him  at  the  head 
of  all  those  eorps  (f'armee,  and  then  invade  France  while  Bonaparte 
slionld  bo  ountending  on  the  Danulie  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  over- 
throw his  throne  anU  his  whole  system,  and  erect  a  republic  or  a  free 
constitutional  raonarchio  goveniment.'ifut(»r«  Parumentaire  de  la 
RevolutUm  Fnacaise* 


advice.  He  wrote  to  Beresford,  who  was  at  Villa 
Real  with  his  Portuguese  corps  —  "Keep  Villa 
Real,  if  you  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  depend 
upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French." 
When  Soult  reached  Amarante  he  found  that 
General  Loison  had  abandoned  the  bridge  there. 
This  obliged  him  to  change  his  route,  and,  march- 
ing by  Guimaraens  and  Braga,  he  intended  to  make 
for  Salamonde  and  Montealegre,  and  thence  into 
Galicia,  the  part  of  Spain  from  which  he  had 
advanced  in  the  early  spring.  But,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road 
near  Salamonde  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  cut  up  his 
rear-guard  and  took  some  prisoners.  A  good  many 
of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  them  were  lost  in  crossing  a 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Cabado,  in  the  dark  and  in 
the  hurry  of  their  flight.  On  our  side  the  Guards 
only  were  engaged.  "We  should  have  had  the 
whole  of  Soult  s  rear-guard,"  says  Sir  Arthur, 
"if  we  had  but  had  half  an  hour  more  daylight. 
...  .1  shall  follow  him  to-morrow. . .  .He  has  lost 
every  thing — cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  mili- 
tary-chest, and  his  retreat  is,  in  every  respect,  even 
in  weather,  a  pendant  for  the  retreat  to  Coruna." 
Thus  speedily  was  Sir  John  Moore  avenged  on 
the  French  marshal  who  had  pursued  him.  Soult, 
like  Moore,  had  to  retire  through  a  mountainous 
country  :  he  left  the  road  strewed  with  dead  horses 
and  mules,  and  with  the  bodies  of  French  soldiers, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the 
advance-guard  of  the  British  could  come  up  and 
save  them.  The  French,  by  their  own  conduct, 
had  provoked  this  merciless  retaliation.  "  Their 
soldiers,"  says  Wellesley,  "have  plundered  and 
murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  persons  hanging  in  the  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  road,  executed  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  could  learn,  excepting  that  they  have  not  been 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  of 
the  government  of  their  country ;  and  the  route  of 
their  column  on  their  retreat  could  be  traced  by  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire."* 
The  same  horrible  scenes  occurred  in  all  the 
subsequent  retrograde  movements  of  the  French : 
the  blessed  fountains  of  mercy  were  dried  up 
in  the  invaders  and  in  the  invaded.  With  troops 
that  carried  with  them  over  the  roughest  roads  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  and  full  equipments.  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  hope  to  come  up  with  Soult  with  an 
army  that  had  lightened  itself  by  throwing  away 
everything,  and  that  depended  for  its  provisions 
on  plunder.  He  stopped  his  pursuit  at  Montea- 
legre, a  few  leagues  from  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
across  which  the  French  fled  in  irremediable  dis- 
order— in  a  state  so  crippled  that  they  could  do  no 
harm,  and  might  have  been  destroyed  by  Romaua, 
if  that  general  had  had  any  force  at  all.  But 
Romana,  who  ought  to  have  met  Soult  on  the 
borders  of  Galicia,  was  again  "  nowhere." 

Sir  Arthur  returned  by  Ruivaes,  Braga,  and 

*  Dispatch  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  dated  Montealegre,  ISth  May, 
in  Colonel  Gurwoud.  Wellington  Dispatches. 
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S.  Terse  to  Oporto,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  means  of  improving  the  commis- 
sariat; of  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  between  the 
British  and  Portuguese  officers ;  of  remedying  the 
most  crying  distresses  of  the  Portuguese  people ; 
and  of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 
roads.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Oporto  that  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Frere  had  been  superseded  by  his 
own  brother  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  whose  ap- 
pointment led,  in  course  of  time,  to  very  important 
resulte.  But  by  the  26th  of  May,  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  troops  had  crossed  the  Mondego, 
and  all  Sir  Arthur's  arrangements  were  completed 
for  an  advance  into  Spain,  where  he  intended  to 
co-operate  with,  or  at  least  to  receive  some  aid  from. 
General  Cuesta,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Es- 
tremadura,  and  who  was  said  to  have  collected  on 
the  Guadiana  from  40,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  British  army 
entered  Spain  by  Zarza-la-Mayor  on  the  2nd 
of  July ;  and  on  the  8th  Si/  Arthur's  head- 
quarters were  at  Plasencia.*  He  had  not  come 
into  Spain  quite  so  strong  as  he  could  have 
wished ;  but  he  thought  that,  counting  Craufurd's 
brigade,  which  was  shortly  expected,  he  should 
have  nearly  20,000  rank  and  file  of  infantry,  and 
about  3000  cavalry.  Cuesta  crossed  the  Tagus  by 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  effected  his  junction 
with  Wellesley  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th  of  July ; 
but  the  Spanish  general  was  now  found  to  have  no 
more  than  30,000  men,  and  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
were  lank,  lean,  and  hungry  besides.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a  Spanish  army  in 
the  field,  was  but  little  satisfied  with  what  he  saw : 
there  was  a  defective  organization,  very  little  dis- 
cipline, and  a  proud  and  bigoted  and  jealous  spirit, 
which  foreboded  no  good  fellowship  with  the  Eng- 
lish soldiery,  who  were,  for  the  far  greater  part, 
Protestants,  and,  as  such,  heretics  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards.  Beyond  the  quality  of  courage  (and 
that  appears  to  have  had  its  ebbs  and  flows),  Cuesta 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  general ; 
he  was  ignorant,  self-willed,  and  obstinate ;  and, 
although  Wellesley  calls  him  by  no  harsher  name 
than  that  of  "  the  old  gentleman,"  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  thought  him  an  old  fool.  The  com- 
mencement of  their  intercourse  was  quite  laugh- 
able :  the  old  Spaniard  received  his  ally  with  great 
etiquette  and  ceremony;  but  he  would  not  con- 

*  The  general  was  much  vexed  by  Uie  delays  and  failures  wbich 
had  impeded  his  marching.  He  liad  expected  to  arrive  in  Spain  ten 
or  twelve  days  earlier.  He  writes  on  the  27Ui  of  June  from  Abrantes 
to  Lord  Castlereagh.— "  Just  to  show  you  the  uncertointy  of  all  com- 
munications iu  this  country,  and  probably  the  deficiencies  tjfour  eom- 
mittariat.  I  shall  mention  that  the  money  which  arrived  on  the  15th 
at  Lisbon,  and  was  seut  off  immedi^itely,  did  not*  arrive  here  till  late 
on  the  25th.  It  is  the  same  with  everything  else.  On  the  day  I  deter- 
mined to  move  into  Spain,  I  ordered  everything  thatcould  be  required 
for  the  army,  and  1  have  not  had  occasion  to  add  to  or  alter  the  ori- 
ginal order ;  yet  the  articles  ordered  are  not  yet  arrived,  notwiih- 
standing  that  there  is  a  water  communication  fh>m  Liibon,  wad  officers 
and  oUiers  come  up  in  Ave  days.  I  believe  much  of  this  delay  and  failure 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  vfont  u/erperienee  qfour  commissariat;  much 
to  the  want  of  money,  and  to  our  discredit  in  Portugal,  on  account  of 
our  lam  and  long-owed  debts  ;  and  something  to  the  uncertainty  and 
natunl  diffieoUias  of  all  the  communicatioiM  in  PortugaL" 


descend  to  speak  French  with  him,  and,  as  Sir  Ardiur 
could  not  then  talk  Spanish,  no  conversation  took 
place  between  them.*  AU  the  provisions  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  country  were  eaten  up  by 
Cuesta's  people.  At  times,  when  Cue&ta's  camp 
abounded  with  provisions  and  forage,  the  British 
camp  was  so  ill  supplied  that  the  men  were  reduced 
to  half  rations.  "The  French,"  Wellesley  says, 
**  can  take  what  they  like,  and  will  take  it,  but  we 
cannot  even  buy  common  necessaries."  In  vain 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Spanish  population,  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  the  juntas ;  Spanish  inertness 
and  prejudice,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  bias  to- 
wards the  French  (for  there  was  now  a  French 
party  in  some  of  the  towns),  all  contributed  to  half 
starve  the  English  army,  which  was  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  pay  liberally  for  whatever  it 
wanted.  There  was,  too,  a  notion  among  the  vic- 
tuallers, farmers,  and  tradespeople,  that  all  the 
English  were  inordinately  rich,  and  that  it  was 
proper  and  commendable  to  sell  them  the  worst 
meat  and  drink  at  the  highest  possible  prices. 
Between  this  Spanish  greed,  and  the  roguery  of  a 
part  of  our  commissariat — which  was  not  to  be 
cured  and  made  perfect  in  a  day —  excessive  prices 
were  paid  for  everything  that  was  supplied  to  the 
army  which  had  come  into  Spain  to  relieve  it  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  France. 

When  Wellesley  first  began  his  march,  to  enter 
the  country  and  gave  the  hand  to  Cuesta,  the  French 
forces  were  thus  disposed : — Marshal  Victor,  the 
nearest  to  the  allied  army,  was  in  Estremadurs, 
close  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  with  the  fast 
corps,  numbering  in  the  muster-rolls  35,000  men; 
General  Sebastiani  commanded  the  fourth  corps, 
which  was  in  La  Mancha,  and  which  counted  about 
20,000  men  under  arms ;  General  Dessolles,  with 
a  division  of  reserve,  and  some  of  Joseph's  guards 
(in  all,  15,000  men),  was  at  Madrid,  taking  care 
of  the  intrusive  king ;  Kellermann  and  Bonnet 
were  stationed  in  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  borden 
of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  with  two  divisions  that 
formed  together  10,000  men  :  (all  these  corps  and 
troops,  forming  a  numerical  total  of  80,000  men, 
were  considered  as  being  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Joseph,  who  knew  not  how  io  com- 
mand a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot,  but 
who  was  aided  and  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan). 
Soult  had  collected  the  second  corps  in  the  northern 
provinces,  hoping  to  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps 
into  Portugal  with  20,000  men ;  and  immediately 
dependent  upon  Soult  were  Marshal  Mortier  widi 
iht  fifth  corps,  16,000  strong,  and  Nay  with  the 
sixth  corps,  which  also  counted  about  16,000  men 
under  arms.  Thus,  Soult's  force,  in  all,  was  about 
52,000  ;  and  thus,  in  advancing  into  Spain,  Sir 
Arthur,  with  none  to  aid  him  but  the  "  old  gentle- 
man" and  his  33,000  Spaniards,  might  come  into 
collision  with '132,000  French,  the  total  of  the  two 
armies  of  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Soult.  But, 
besides  all  this  mighty  array,  there  were  50,000 
Frenchmen  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  under  Suchet 

X/etter  from  Sir  .^hur  to  Mr.  Frsit. 
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and  Augereau ;  and  35,000  more  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Spain  to  maintain  posts  and 
fortresses,  and  keep  open  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication.   The  principal  fortresses  and  fortified 
towns  in  the  hands  of  ^e  French  were — 1st,  on 
the  northern  line,  S.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao, 
Santona,  Santander,  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Astorga; 
2nd,  OD  the  central  line,  Jaca,  Zaragoza,  Gui^a- 
laxara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora ;  3rd,  on  the 
eastern  coast,   Figueras,   Rosas,   and  Barcelona. 
But,  before  General  Wellesley  entered  Spain,  Soult 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Galicia;  and 
Ney  followed  his  movement,  abandoning  Coruna, 
Ferrol,  &c.    A  disagreement  between  Soult  and 
Ney  (the  French  marshals  and  generals  in  Spain 
were  incessantly  quarrelling,  and  neither  Joseph 
Bonaparte  nor  Jourdan  could  prevent  them,  or 
bring  them  to  any  obedience  of  the  orders  ema- 
nating from  Madrid)  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Galicia,  where  the  French 
never  regained  a  footing.     Soult  reached  Zamora 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  or  about  the  same  time 
that  the  English  troops  arrived  at  Zarza-la-Mayor ; 
and  he  kept  there,  or  hovered  about  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Portugal.     Ney  had  halted  at  Astorga. 
Mortier,  when  advancing  from  Zaragoza  to  Valla- 
dolid,  had  received  orders  from  Paris  to  stop.  The 
Catalans  and  Aragonese  were  giving  pretty  full 
employment  to  Augereau  and  Suchet ;  Andalusia 
and  Valencia  were  entirely  free  of  French  troops ; 
the  fifst  of  these  two  provinces  had  not  yet  been 
touched ;  the  second — ^the  fiercest,  perhaps,  in  all 
Spain — had  driven  away  its  invaders  with  a  terrific 
slaughter.     Some  of  the  French  corps  d^armee 
were  suffering  severely  from  privations,  and  from 
endemic  and  other  disorders.     This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  had  posted 
himself  in  a  rather  low  and  swampy  country  be- 
tween the  Tagns  and  the  Guadiana. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  detached  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  a  battalion  of 
Portuguese,  Ca^adores,  and  two  Spanish  battalions, 
in  the  direction  of  Madrid ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  immensity  of  the  French  force  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  brought  upon  him,  Sir  Robert  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  Marshal  Victor's  rear,  and  in 
reaching  Escalona,  on  the  Alberche,  which  is  only 
eight  leagues  distant  from  the  Spanish  capital.  In 
this  rapid  advance,  as  in  several  subsequent  move- 
ments, Sir  Robert  VITiUou  displayed  very  remark- 
able activity  and  intelligence.  He  led  his  light- 
footed  Portuguese  across  rugged  mountains  without 
roads,  through  labyrinths  of  forests  and  wilds,  and 
across  many  rivers ;  and,  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  his  route,  he  was  always  true  to  time.  On  the 
22nd  of  July,  the  combined  armies  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Cuesta  attacked  Marshal  Victor's 
outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  thepi  in.  The 
French  would  have  suffered  more  than  they  did  if 
old  Cuesta  had  not  thought  fit  to  absent  himself. 
On  the  23rd  the  British  columns  were  again  formed 
for  the  atuck  of  the  French  poiitioni  as  Sir  Arthur 
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j  wished  to  beat  Victor  before  he  should  be  joined 
by  Sebastiani,  who  had  moved  from  La  Mancha ; 
but  Cuesta  '*  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  the 
day,  owing  to  the  whimsical  perverseness  of  his 
disposition."*  Thus,  although  the  Spanish  troops 
were  under  arms,  and  the  British  actually  put  in 
march,  nothing  was  done  on  the  23rd ;  and,  at  one 
hour  after  midnight.  Marshal  Victor  left  Talavera 
to  retreat  to  S.  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Torrijos, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Sebastiani.  Early  on  the 
24th,  Sir  Arthur  established  his  head-quarters  in 
Talavera.  "I  have  not,"  he  says,  "been  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  as  I  could  wish,  on  account  of 
the  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  and 
owing  to  my  having  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
even  one  mule  or  a  cart  in  Spaxn^-t  He  had 
already  done  enough,  if  advantage  had  been  duly 
taken  of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  to  give  Cuesta  pos- 
session of  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  open  his 
communication  with  La  Mancha  and  with  General 
Venegas,  who  was  collecting  a  respectable  corps  in 
the  Sierra  Morena;  and  this  was  all  that  Sir 
Arthur  had  engaged  to  do.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  enter  into  no  new  operation,  but  rather  to  halt, 
and  even  to  return  to  Portugal,  if  he  should  not 
be  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be.  "  His  Majesty's 
troops, '  he  adds,  "  have  been  engaged  in  very 
active  operations,  the  success  of  which  depended 
no  less  upon  their  bravery  and  exertions  than 
upon  the  example  they  should  hold  out  and  the 
countenance  they  should  give  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  yet  they  have  been  in  actual  want  of  provi- 
sions for  these  last  two  days.  Even  if  I  should 
have  been  willing,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
continue  my  co-operation  with  General  Cuesta,  I 
am  unable  to  do  so  with  any  justice  to  the  troops."| 
A  great  deal  too  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
Spanish  sobriety,  frugality,  and  powers  of  absti- 
nence or  fasting.  No  doubt  the  peasantry,  in  the 
genial  climate  of  the  south  of  Spain,  will  live  upon 
very  little  rather  than  work  for  more;  no  doubt 
drunkenness  is  not  the  national  vice ;  and,  speak- 
ing very  generally  (for  some  of  the  most  ravenous 
gluttons  we  ever  saw  were  Spaniards),  the  people 
of  all  the  provinces  can  live  upon  a  slenderer  diet 
than  the  English ;  but  this  is  in  good  part  owing 
to  their  doing  infinitely  less  work  than  the  EngUsh, 

•  Sir  Axthur  WeUesl<»y  lo  Mr.  Frere.— In  the  same  letter  Sir  Arthur 
gays — *'  Iflod  General  Cuesta  mure  and  more  impracticable  every  day. 
It  U  impouible  to  do  buainegs  with  him,  and  very  uncertain  that  any 

operation  will  ■ueceed  in  which  he  has  any  concern. He 

has  qoarrelled  with  some  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  I  imderstand 
that  all  aw  dissatisfied  with  htm.*' 

t  Dispateh  to  Lord  CasUereagh,  dated  Talavera  Bayna,  84th 
July. 

X  Id.  Id.— In  the  same  dispateh.  Sir  Arthur  says  to  Lord  Castle* 
reaghr-"I  understand  that  Cuesta  has  urged  the  central  junta  to 
adopt  vigorous  measures  to  have  our  wants  supplied.  It  is  certain 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  people  of  this  part  of  Spain  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  them ;  and  in  either  case,  until  I  am 
supplied.  I  do  not  think  it  proper,  and.  indeed,  I  cannot  continue  my 
operations  in  Spain.  I  ought,  probably,  to  have  stipulated  that 
I  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  means  of  transport  before 
the  army  entered  Spain ;  I  did  require  it,  and  I  adopted  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  proeuie  those  menns  which  I  conceired  would 
have  answered;  and,  as  I  could  not  engage  to  enter  upon  any 
operations  in  Spain  which  shmild  not  be  consistent  with  the  defence 
of  Portugal.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  stipulation  fortlia 
advantage  of  the  troops,  which  stipulation,  after  all,  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  enable  roe  to  proeura  what  I  wanted."— CMoae/  Ounoood, 
fTetlmgton  JHspatehet, 
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and  with  them,  just  as  with  other  natlonfe,  a  tuperior 
degree  of  exertion  can  only  be  sustained  by  an  in- 
crease of  aliment.  Pbets  and  imaffinatiTe  tfaveU^rs 
had  really  made  some  people  belieye  that  the 
Spanish  soldier  could  live  upon  air^  with  merely  a 
whiff  of  tobacco,  and  a  bite  of  garlic  at  intervals. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  knew  better.-—"  No  troops,** 
he  tells  his  brother  the  marquess,  ^  can  serve  to  any 
good  purpose  unless  they  are  regularly  fed ;  and  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  Spaniard,  or  a  man, 
or  animal,  of  any  country,  can  make  an  exertion 
without  food.  In  Jbct^  the  Spanish  troops  are 
more  clamorous  for  their  food^  and  more  exhausted 
ifihey  do  not  receive  it  regularly^  than  mur  own 
troops  are^  * 

When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  British  troops  at 
Talavera,  Cuesta  seemed  all  of  a  sadden  to  be  in- 
vaded by  an  irrepressible  energy  and  activity ;  and, 
with  remarkable  arroffance,  he  singly  dashed  Ibr- 
ward  in  pursuit  of  &e  French.  His  columns 
passed  the  Alberche  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  they 
wei«  determined  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  iron 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  Sit  Arthur,  who  a&oAA 
scarcely  help  foreseeing  how  all  this  sudden  ardour 
would  end,  recommended  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion to  the  old  gentleman,  and  sent  a  part  of  the 
British  ibrce  some  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Tala- 
vera. The  two  armies  previously  acting  in  concert 
were  now  separated,  the  least  effective  patt  being 
in  pursuit  of  Marshal  Victor,  and  the  mass  of  the 
British  forces  remaining  perfectly  quiet — ^'^  enjoying 
demi^starvation  npon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus."t 
Ouesta  went  blundering  through  S.  Olalla,  and 
rnshed  on,  like  a  wild  bull  broke  loose  from  the 
ami^heatre,  to  Torrijos.  But  here  he  found  the 
rear-guard  of  the  French  marshal,  who  had  been 
joined  by  General  Sebastiani ;  and  the  tting  of  the 
French  tail— Victor's  rear  at  Torrijos — ^was  quite 
enough  for  this  disorderly,  ilKcommanded  Spanish 
army.  During  the  25th  the  English  heurd  nothing 
of  it,  or  of  Cuesta,  but  on  the  following  day  the 
report  of  artillery  in  Uie  distance  announced  its 
return  towards  Talavera— not  unaccompanied.  Pre- 
sently Spanish  runaways  and  stragglers  passed  to 
the  British  rear ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  nieht  of  the  26th,  the  distant  can- 
nonade having  died  away,  the  greater  part  of  Cues- 
ta's  army  passed  to  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21th  other  battalions  passed  close  by  some  of 
the  Britbh  who  had  bivouacked  in  an  olive  grove — 
battalion  after  battalion  forming  a  continuous  line 
of  march  in  the  same  direction.  From  amidst 
clouds  of  dust,  disorderly  chattering  assemblages  of 
half-clad,  half-armed  men  became  occasionally 
visible;  again,  regiments  marching  in  perfiect 
order,  cavairy  staff  officers,  bands  of  musicians, 
flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  bullocks,  artillery,  cam, 
carriages,  and  wagons  varied  the  confused  and  sin- 
gular scene.}  All  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  by  the  English  officers  from  these  fugi- 

*  Letter,  dalad  Sth  Angnst,  ItOO.^TKA 
'   f  Ueateiiaiit«ooV»itl  Leftli  Hsy,  NumUve  of  the  PVbiusulaf  War. 


tivts  was  that  they  had  been  overpowered  and 
beaten  at  Torrijos,  and  that  the  French,  in  full 
fonce,  were  following  close  at  their  heels*  The 
latter  part  of  this  infmnation  was  not  quite  correct, 
for  although  Victor  had  been  joined  by  the  fourth 
coq)s,  which  Sebastiani  had  brought  up  from  La 
Mancha,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  a  few  hours 
for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Manhal 
Joordan,  who  were  mardiing  towards  him  with  the 
guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  thua  leaving 
that  capital  exposed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his 
rapid  Lusitanians.  It  was  clear,  however,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  a 
long  repose;  and  therefore  he  busily  employed 
himself  in  examining  and  strengthening  his  poaicion 
at  Tadavera.  Great  was  the  need  he  must  have 
had  at  this  moment  of  activity,  genius,  calmnesa, 
heroism;  for,  besides  the  great  army  collecting 
in  his  front  under  Victor,  his  old  enemy  Soult,  by 
npidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  was  getting  in 
his  rear.  Marshal  Mortier  at  Valiadolid  was  pre^ 
paoring  to  follow  Soult,  and  Marshal  Ney,  unknown 
to  the  English  general,  was  hurrying  from  Astorga 
with  the  hope  of  falling  upon  his  left  flank.  Thus 
there  were  more  than  50,000  fighting  Frenchmen 
behind  the  mountains  of  Plasencia  ready  to  act  on 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British,  whose  fnmt  was 
threatened  by  at  least  60,000  more.  Sir  Arthur^s 
force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000  men ;  for 
acme  of  the  battalions  were  still  on  their  march  fitm 
Lisbon,  and  did  not  come  up  until  afier  the  battle 
of  Talavera  had  been  fought.  The  Portuguese 
regular  troops,  under  Beresford,  had  been  left  to 
guard  the  north-^ast  frontier  of  Portugal,  towards 
Almeida.  There  was  nothing  at  baud  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  Sir  Arthur's  20,000  British 
save  the  army  of  Cueata ;  hut  these  30,000  men  had 
already  provied  themaelves  worth  very  little  in  the 
field.  General  Ven^as  indeed  had  descended  with 
the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia  from  the  Sierra 
Morena  mountains,  and  had  marched  through  La 
Mancha  upon  Madrid  with  from  20,000  to  25,000 
men :  but  the  supreme  jiunta  had  sent  Venegas 
counter-orders  which  had  had  the  effiactof  alacken- 
ing  his  march.  At  last,  however,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  Venegas,  a  mudi 
abler  and  more  honest  man  than  any  of  the  junta 
Dons  that  assumed  authority  over  him,  did  make  a 
brilliant  movement,  and  show  himself  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  Aranjuee  and  Madrid ;  and  it  was 
his  timely  approach  on  that  side  which  induced 
Joseph,  who  had  now  joined  Victor,  to  engage  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his 
capital.  If  Joseph  had  kept  the  allies  in  check  at 
Talavera  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult's  arrival  at 
Plasencia  would  have  obliged  the  English  to  retire 
precipitately  into  Portugal.  But  Joseph  and  his 
adviser  Jourdan,  fearing  that  Venegas  from  the 
south,  and .  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  north, 
would  enter  Madrid,  and  seize  the  stores,  the  re- 
serves, the  hospitals,  &c.,  recommended  Marshal 
Victor  to  wait  no  longer,  but  attack  die  allies  in 
front  I  fiariif  Wellesley  were  oAce  defeated,  Madrid 
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could  very  eaBilj  be  protected  or  reoovered,  tnd 
both  VenegBB  and  Wilaon,  it  wu  thought,  might 
be  enveloped  and  reduced  to  oapitalation.  The 
movementB  in  Victor's  armj  announced  to  Sir 
Arthur  that  a  battle  was  at  hand.  His  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  OTerruling  the  mulish  obstinacy 
of  the  old  gentleman ;  but^  at  last,  he  got  Guesta 
to  consent  to  occupy  the  ground  he  had  selected  for 
him,  which  was  on  the  right  near  the  Tagus,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera. 
This  was  a  position  in  which  the  Spaniards  could 
scarcely  be  seriously  attacked;  it  a£Foided  in 
abundance  those  covers  under  which  they  had 
always  been  found  to  fight  best ;  the  ground  was 
covered  by  olive-trees,  and  much  intersected  by 
thick  mud  walls  and  ditches ;  there  was  a  strong 
old  church  with  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  it,  and 
along  the  whole  line  were  redoubts,  walls,  banks, 
and  abattis,  or  parapets,  made  of  felled  trees.  All 
the  avenues  of  the  town  were  defended  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  British  infantry,  in  whom  Sir 
Arthur  placed  full  reliance,  occupied  the  left  of  the 
line,  which  was  quite  open  iu  front,  but  its  extreme 
leA  rested  upon  a  steep  hill,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  position,  and  Jon  which  was  posted  a 
division  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Hill.  The  whole  line  extended  iu  length 
about  two  miles.  There  was  some  skirmishing 
and  outpost  fighting  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the 
26th.  On  the  27th,  Victor  moved  from  S.  Oklla 
in  full  ibrce,  crossed  the  Alberche,  and  attacked 
two  advanced  British  brigades,  which  fell  back 
steadily  across  the  plain  into  their  assigned  posi- 
tions in  the  line.  This  was  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  As  the  day  declined  the  French 
advanced  to  a  general  attack ;  but  it  was  the  dusk 
g(  the  evening  before  Victor  began  by  a  hot  can* 
nonade  upon  the  British  left,  and  by  an  attempt 
with  his  cavalry  to  ride  ov&c  the  Spanish  infantry. 
From  the  care  taken  to  cover  their  front,  the  Spa- 
Biards  were  found  to  be  unapproachable,  and  the 
cavalry  charge  failed  completely.  Early  in  the 
night  Victor  followed  up  his  cannonade  by  pushing 
a  strong  division  along  a  valley  on  the  left  of  the 
height  occupied  by  General  Hill.  The  French 
gained  momentary  possession  of  that  key  to  our 
position ;  but  Hill  almost  instantly  attacked  with 
the  bayonet,  regained  possession,  and  drove  the 
enemy  down  the  steeps.  Victor  repeated  the  at- 
tack on  this  point,  on  which  everything  depended, 
at  the  dead  of  night ;  but  Hill  wsa  reinforced,  Sir 
Arthur  himself  rode  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  up 
some  more  artillery ;  and,  after  another  terrible  con- 
flict in  the  dark*~-a  darkness  illuminated  only  by 

*  Accordins  to  Colonel  Leith  Hay>  who  wm  with  hit  regiment  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  it  was  to  dark  even  wlien  the  ftrrt  attack  was  made 
that  the  blase  of  moskotiy  alone  displayed  the  £orms  of  the  assailaota. 
**  A  considerable  body  or  the  French  were  then  in  poasession  of  the 
height.  Their  numbers  rapidly  iooreasing.  the  drams  beat  the  |Nit  A 
cftarptf  ••  while  at  intervals  voioeti  were  heaxd  shouting  in  the  darki 
some  railing  out  they  were  the  German  Legion,  others  not  to  Are.  ' 

Tlwleadlntf  company  of  the  S9th  poured  in  a  Tolleyvbeu 

close  to  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy;  the  glorious  cheer  of  British  in- 
fantry accompanied  the  charge,  wbich  succeeded.  The  rest  of  our 
reKiment  arrived  in  quick  time,  aad  formed  a  dose  colnnw,  whi^h 
speedily  drove  everything  before  it.  The  enemy  was  pushed  down  the 
hiU; No  second  attempt  #as  for  KMne  thne  audt  to  «arty 


the  AuBtt  fsom  the  cannon's  mouth  and  the  blaze 
of  musketry — the  assailants  were  again  hurled 
back  into  this  valley,  and  again  left  the  level  ground 
on  the  hill-top  thickly  strewed  with  dead  bodies 
and  wounded  men.  Repose  and  a  dead  silence 
succeeded;  but  this  was  interrupted  about  mid- 
night by  a  firing  towards  th»  town  of  Talavera, 
wmch  sounded  hke  the  crack  of  doom.  **  It  was 
not,"  says  an  ear  and  eye  witness,  '*  the  stragglings 
desultory,  yet  distinct  reports  of  light  troq)s,  but  a 
xoU  of  musketry  that  illuminated  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Spanish  line.  It  was  one  discharge ;  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  I  have  never  heard  it  equalled. 
It  appeared  not  to  be  returned,  nor  was  it  repeated. 
All  again  became  silent.  A  false  alarm  had  occa- 
sioned this  tremendous  volley ;  but  we  were  too 
distant  to  ascertain  what  had  produced  the  violent 
eruption,  or  how  many  of  our  allies  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  fled,  afler  having  delivered 
a  fire  sufficiently  formidable  to  have  shaken  the 
best  and  bravest  troops."  *  But  Sir  Arthur,  who 
was  nearer  at  hand,  and  soon  on  the  spot  whence 
that  fonnidable  fire  bad  proceeded,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  ascertaining  that  several  thousands  of 
the  Spaniards,  after  discharging  their  pieoes,  were 
flying  panic-stricken  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artiUery,  and  creating  the  greatest  confusion  among 
the  bagffage  retainers  and  the  mules,  &o. ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  and  Cuesta  prevented 
the  rest  of  the  Spanish  troopa  from  foUowiug  this 
pernicieus  example.  We  believe  it  was  nev«r  c^m- 
rectly  ascertained  what  created  this  sudden  alarm  in 
troops  that  were  so  sheltered  and  covered  that  they 
had  little  to  fear:  perhaps  some  cows  or  goals 
had  passed  along  their  fronts  or  perhaps  socue  of 
those  animals  which  Sancho  Panza  loved  ha<j[ 
come  in  the  darkness  to  ^browse  among  tlie  olive- 
trees  ;  but  all  that,  is  not  hypothetical  is,  that  the|r 
made  one  of  the  loudest  reports  that  had  ever 
soaared  the  night,  and  then  turned  to  run.  Luckily 
Victor  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing;  «nd, 
afler  his  cavalry  had  discovered  the  stveng^h  of 
the  Spanish  position^  he  directed  all  his  effiirts 
against  the  British  left.  At  daylight,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  a8th,  he  hurled  two  more  strong  divi- 
sions of  infantry  against  the  fiital  height;  but  the 
Englishmen  there  had  been  told  that  they  must 
maintain  that  position,  and  nobly  did  they  maintain 
it :  Hill  lost  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
was  wounded  himself;  but  he  soon  hod  the  satis- 
faction  of  seeing  the  two  French  columns  reeling 


fkb  moat  impoiiant  poluL  Hie  8*th  xemuacd  in  pomesaioQ  of  the 
giouod>lyiiig  ou  their  arms  iu  the  midst  of  fallen  enemies.  Tlie 
farrad  chaoo  of  a  dead  French  soldier  liocame  my  pUlow  Ibr  tile 
night."— iVorrattoff. 

•*  Darkling  they  flght.  and  only  know 
If  chance  has  sfled  the  fidal  blow 
Or  fay  the  trodden  cone  httlow. 

Or  by  the  dying  groan  : 
Furious  they  strike  without  a  mark,' 
Save  n*w  and  then  the  nUphaioos  spark 
Illumes  some  visage  grim  and  dark. 
That  with  the  iash  u  gone  I " 

Th§  Battlei  ^  Taiavgra.  a  Poem,  1809 
(now,  we  believe,  the  avowed  production  of  the  Right  Uoa«  John 
WUsoo  Groker). 
•  Cohnel  Leith  Hay,  Narrative. 
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fit)m  before  hia  Britbh  bftyokietft,Biid<i«5llmg  down 
the  steeps.  In  these  attaeks  on  the  hill  the  French 
lost  about  2500  men :  entire  bHgttdes  htd  been 
destroyed. 

Another  long  pause  ensued ;  but  about  the  hour 
of  noon  the  French  tenewed  their  attack  upon  the 
^hole  of  that  part  <5f  the  position  bcccrpied  by  the 
British  army.  In  contiequence  of  the  repeated 
attempts  upon  the  height  on  hii  left,  by  the  valley 
which  ran  round  the  hill,  Sir  Arthur  had  placed 
two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  vulley,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  a  division  of  Spanish  cavalry. 
The  general  attack  began  by  the  march  of  several 
corhimns  of  French  infantry  into  that  valley,  with 
a  view  to  try  the  hill  once  more.  These  columns 
were  charged  by  our  horse,  who  prevented  the 
execution  of  their  plan ;  but  l^e  assailants  suffered 
great  loss  in  the  fight,  the  23rd  light  dragoons 
having  neariy  one-half  of  f  heir  number  killed  or 
wounded.  While  this  was  going  on  on  the  left, 
heavy  coiomns  of  the  mfantry  of  Sebastiani's  corps 
twice  attacked  the  Briritrh  ri^ht  under  General 
Campbell,  but  they  were  each  tlmie  repulsed  by 
the  steady  fire  of  the  English,  and,  when  a  Spanish 
regiment  Of  horse  came  gallantly  tip  und  charged 
them  in  flank,  they  retired  in  disorder,  leaving 
len-guns,  and  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded,  behind 
theib.  Bat  the  principal  attack  made  by  Victor 
was  against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  centre,  which 
consisted  of  the  Guards  and  the  German  Legion. 
Here  the  French  marshal  employed  nearly  every 
man  he  could  spare.  His  massy  columns  came 
close  up  to  the  British  line,  as  if  confident  in  their 
vastly  superior  numbers,  and  as  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined, at  any  cost,  to  crush  the  centre,  and  pass 
over  it  to  exterminate  the  disjointed  remnants  of 
Wellesley'a  forces ;  bu.t  they  were  most  gallantly 
repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets  by  the  whole 
division,  and  they  reeled  back  in  helpless  disorder. 
Unluckily  the  brigade  of  Guards  on  the  right, 
elated  by  their  success,  and  by  the  inward  and  in- 
timate conviction  that  it  was  not  Frenchmen  that 
could  withstand  a  cluirge  of  British  bayonets, 
advanced  too  far  in  pursuit,  and  so  exposed  their 
left  flank  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries :  as 
they  began  to  fall  back  some  of  the  troops  they 
had  been  pursuing  ridlied  and  turned  against 
them ;  some  supporting  columns  and  French  dra- 
goons advanced;  and  now  the  Guards  in  their 
turn  retired  in  some  disorder.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  Legion,  which  was  on  the  lefl  of  the 
Guards,  and  which  had  not  advanced  with  them, 
fell  into  some  confusion,  and,  being  hard-pressed 
by  the  French,  the  Legion  gave  way  completely. 
Sir  Arthur's  centre  was  thus  broken ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  on  the 
left  the  over-hot  charge  of  the  Guards,  he  foresaw 
what  might  happen,  and  provided  for  it  by  in* 
stantly  s.ending  from  the  hill  the  48th  regiment, 
and  ordering  General  Cotton's  light  cavalry  to 
advance.  And  now  the  brave  48th,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Donelian,  came  up  to  fill  the  gap  made  in 
the  centre,  moving  in  beautiful  order  amidst  the 


retiring  crowds,  wheeling  back  by  companies  to 
let  the  Guards  and  the  Legion  pass  thnmgii  the 
intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  Ime  and  marching 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  oolumns,  who, 
at  one  moment,  seemed  almost  mixed  with  our 
guardsmen  and  legionaries.  When  close  on  die 
French  flank,  the  48th  plied  them  with  destructive 
discharges  of  musketry,  and,  closing  upon  tbcm 
with  a  firm  and  regular  pace,  completely  checked 
their  forward  movement.  Our  centre  was  pre- 
sently restored,  for  the  Guards  and  the  German 
Legion  quickly  rallied  ;  and  then  Cotton's  brigade 
of  light  cavalry,  coming  up  from  the  rear  at  a 
smart  trot,  the  French  columns,  whose  success 
had  been  so  momentary,  began  to  waver,  their 
general,  Lapisse,  was  mortally  wounded,  their 
loss  from  the  fire  of  the  48th  alone  was  dreadful, 
and  at  last  they  gave  way  and  retired  to  their  own 
lines,  their  retreat  being  protected  by  their  light 
troops  and  artillery.  No  other  attempt  was  made 
either  to  break  our  centre  or  to  carry  the  ouirdeioiis 
hill :  there  was,  in  fact,  no  more  fighting.  The 
British,  reduced  to  less  than  14,000  men,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  the 
French,  and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been 
scarcely  engaged,  was  incapable  of  making  any 
evolutions.  King  Joseph's  Guards  and  the  French 
reserve  had  not  been  engaged  during  the  day,  and 
had  Napoleon  been  there  perhaps  a  last  efiTort  might 
have  been  tried ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  French,  havisg 
been  repulsed  at  all  points,  were  evidently  bat  .too 
happy  to  desist ;  and  thus,  at  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  all  fighting  and  firing  ceased,  each  aimj 
retaining  the  position  that  it  had  occupied  in  tlie 
morning.  Out  of  the  50,000  men  which  they  had 
on  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  French 
had  lost  7000  in  killed  and  wounded,  an  immense 
number  of  officers  and  two  generals  being  amoi^ 
the  killed.  Out  of  the  less  than  20,000  British, 
857  had 'been  killed  and  3913  wounded;  653 
were  reported  missing;  and  two  general  officezs, 
Migor-general  Mackenzie  and  Brigadier-genersl 
Langwerth,  were  among  the  slain.*  The  French 
also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  as  prisoners, 
and  as  they  retired  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  "  Hie  battle/*  mys  Sir  Arthur,  "  was  a  long  and  moat  deipnh 
one.  Our  lots  has  b^ea  verf  ureat ;  that  of  the  enemy  i;teater.  Jim 
attack  was  made  principally  opon  the  Britiafa,  who  were  on  the  kft; 
aud  we  had  about  two  to  one  a^inst  ua  t  fearfU  odds  I  bat  we  bu» 
tained  all  our  positions,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  terrible  beating !  Tkt 
SpaniiU  troops  that  were  engaged  behaved  well ;  bat  there  were  '9tsy 
f(*w  of  them  engaged,  a«  the  attack  was  made  upon  ua." — fFetHugim 
Dinatches.  He  thought  that  after  this  exiieriment  the  French  would 
feel  tliey  had  nothing  to  hope,  even  with  doable  numbers,  from  a  mat- 
ral  action  with  British  troops.  The  French  emperor  appeals  to  ttsve 
come  to  the  same  conclaaion,  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.   In  ]  ' 


communications,  at  least,  Uie  tone  of  Bonaparte,  in  speaking  of  Bri- 
tish armies,  was  very  materiallv  altered.  In  a  letter,  ^ted  the  SUt 
of  August,  he  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  Victor,  Jonrdan,  aai 
all  the  generals  engaged,  disapproving  not  only  of  the  manzwr  la 
which  the  battle  of  TaUvera  was  fought,  but  of  its  being  fought  at  all, 
when  there  were  **  only  50.000  French  to  30,000  EngUab,  who  have 
thus  been  allowed  to  lirave  the  i^hole  French  army.'* — J.  Belmm, 
ChefdeBattaUUm  du  Oenie,  Jowmaux  de  Siiges,  tjfc,,  rtSoks  ^oprcs  la 
ordres  du  Qtntternewnt  Mr  la  doaanatu  existant  am*  Arddeef  4t  Is 
Ouerre  et  au  VepiH  de*  Fortfjicatum.  Paris,  1836. 

We  see  that  hero  Bonaparte  overrated  the  number  of  the  Britidi 
troops  by  more  than  10,000.  But  he  counts  the  Spaniards  for  nothing. 
This  last  opinion  he  very  f^quently  repeated.  In  January,  18IQ,  be 
wrote  to  his  generals—**  There  is  nothing  in  Spain  daugrroas  bot  the 
English ;  all  the  rest  is  canaille,  that  can  never  keep  the  fleld."— 
/.  Belmas,  Jd, 
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English  1*7  pieces  of  artillery,  with  tumbrils  and 
ammunition  com]dete. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  whole  French 
army,  who  had  begun  retreating  ^during  the  night, 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alberche,  and  taking 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  that  river,  on  the  heights 
of  Salinas.  Except  at  Albuera,  the  French  never 
again  fought  so  well  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
war ;  and  yet  France  confessed,  in  a  hurried  night- 
retreat,  that  she  had  been  beaten  and  humiliatc^l — 

*'  Far  from  the  field  where  late  she  foaght— 

The  tents  vhere  late  she  lay— 
With  rapid  step  and  humbled  thought 

All  Bight  the  holds  tier  way ; 
leaving  to  Bcitain'a  oonqueriDg  aooa  \ 
Stiudards  rent  and  ponderous  gunj. 

The  tronhiea  of  the  fray ; 
Tlie  weak,  the  wounded,  and  the  slain* 
The  triumph  of  the  battle-plain, 

TiMiJoryoftheday/* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  July, 
General  Robert  Craufurd  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  camp  from  Lisbon,  with  the  43rd,  52nd, 
and  95th  (rifles).  The  reinforcement  altogetber 
amounted  to  nearly  3000  men.  This  was  the  light 
brigade,  which  was  ever  after  in  advance  during 
the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired 
military  celebrity  for  its  gallantry  and  quickness  of 
movement.t  Sir  Arthur  passed  the  29th  and  30th 
in  establishing  hishospitab  in  the  town  ofTalavera, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  get  provisions  for  his  half- 
starved  men.  In  this  he  was  assisted  neither  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  nor  by  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants. This  was  the  more  unpardonable  as  there 
were  at  the  moment  large  deposits  of  grain — more 
than  stifficient  to  supply  both  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  army — ^in  Talavera.  But  the  truth  was, 
the  Spanish  nolders  of  the  grain  concealed  it,  and 
were  determined  to  produce  it  only  for  a  high  price 
and  for  ready  money.  In  the  state  of  poverty  in 
which  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  left, 
that  general  had  been  obliged  to  contract  some 
debts  at  Salamanca,  and  in  various  towns  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  to  give  huenas  or  promissory  notes  on  his 
government  for  the  payment  of  them  :  the  British 
government  had  not  yet  paid  these  debts,  which 
for  Spaniards  were  rather  heavy ;  and,  as  this  evil 
news  got  spread  over  other  provinces,  it  destroyed 
English  credit,  and  increased  the  tenacity  with 
which  Spaniards  generally  hold  what  they  have.$ 

*  Battles  of  Talavera,— General  Sarrazin.  who,  like  a  good  French* 
man,  does  not  like  to  confess  too  much,  confesses  that  '*  the  bloody 
day  {la  sanglante  jountee)  of  Talavera  had  spread  terror  in  the  French 
army  (avatt  repandu  Vejfroi  d<uu  Varmie  Francnite),  and  it  was  ad* 
mitted  that  the  Englisii  fought  quite  as  well  as  the  Rnssians.'* 

t  Andre  Vieu&seux,  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
author  of  this  admirable  brief  and  correct  compendium  served  for  some 
time  in  tlie  Peninsula,  with  the  light  brigade. 

X  A  good  many  rogues  In  our  commissariat  department  angmented 
ihb  evil,  by  practices  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  gallows.  Long 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  muleteers  who 
followed  our  army,  and  the  proprietors  or  contractors  who  furnished 
mulea  for  transport,  with  vromibanry  notes  payable  at  Lisbon  or  at 
head-qnarters ;  and  for  a  lung  while  there  was  no  convincing  these 
mulish  drivers  of  mules  that  the  paper  was  as  good  as  money.  Some 
of  them  made  wrappers  for  cigars  of  their  bits  of  paper,  went  home 
with  their  animals,  aud  never  returned.  Others  applied  to  eommis- 
sariat  clerks,  and  gave  them  f^om  twenlv  to  fifty  por  cent.,  or  more,  to 
change  their  paper  into  hard  dollars  or  aoubloons  in  hand.  Often  has 
an  ij^orant  muleteer  been  known  to  give  a  note  for  100  dollars  for  80 
dollars  cash— and  not  unfrequentty  for  ID  dollars.  When  detection 
was  apprehended,  our  employes  did  their  business  through  certain 
moneyed  followers  of  the  camp— Jews  who  had^one  over  from  Lon- 


But  the  SpaniaardB  ofTalavera  mid  that  neighbour- 
hood were  not  more  disposed  to  open  their  grain 
de]^osite  to  Cuesta  than  to  Wellesley.  "  They  have 
no  magazines,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  nor  have  we, 
nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  is  a  scramUe  for 
everything.  •  •  .  I  wish  that  Don  Martin 
de  Garay,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  junta,  before  they 
Uame  me  for  not  doing  more,  or  impute  to  me 
beforehand  the  probable  consequence  of  the  blun- 
ders or  the  indiscretion  of  others,  would  either  come 
or  send  here  somebody  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  our 
half-starved  army,  which,  although  they  have  been 
engaged  for  two  days,  and  have  defeated  twice  their 
numbers,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  have  not  bread 
to  eat  It  is  positively  a  fact  that  during  the  last 
seven  days  the  British  army  have  not  received  one- 
third  of  their  provisions ;  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  nearly  4000  wounded  soldiers  dying  in  the 
hospital  in  this  town  from  want  of  common  assist- 
ance and  necessaries,  which  any  other  country  in 
the  world  would  have  given  even  to  its  enemies ; 
and  that  I  can  get  no  assistance  of  any  description 
Iran  this  country.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  them 
even  to  bury  the  dead  carcasses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  stanch  of  which  will  destroy  themselves 
as  well  as  us."*  At  the  same  time  General 
Beresford,  from  Almeida,  was  crying  out, ''  Blan- 
kets! Uankets!"    and  for  clothes  wherewith  to 

don.  sfirdisant  amateur  campaigners,  traders  fipojn  Gibraltar  and 
Lisbon,  and  the  like,  who  brought  their  dollars  and  doubloons  with 
them.  Some  of  tbeae  speoalatora  put  a  climax  to  ttieir  nwealiiy  by 
sending  out  plated  dollars — silver  without  and  oup{)er  within.  But 
where  the  dollars  were  good— as  in  moat  cases  they  were— the  saeri- 
flces  tliat  the  poor  Poitugueae  and  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  nmka  in 
order  to  procure  them  in  exchange  for  their  good  paper  were  enor> 
mous.  Fortunes  were  known  to  be  made  in  a  veiy  short  time  in  tliis 
way,  and  by  other  means  about  equally  honourable.  We  have  heard 
of  a  Manchester  man,  who  followed  the  army  for  a  long  time,  and 
who  was  known  to  tho  sohUers  under  Uie  name  of  "  Wliite  Stock- 
ings," who  finished  his  campaigning  by  carrying  off  more  proGt  Uian 
a  grieat  eotton  mill  could  have  rendered  in  the  same  period  of  litae. 
His  deaUags  lay  ohiefly  with  the  maleteors  and  with  tbeeommiasariat 
of  accounts,  who  paid  m  paper,  and  who  participated  in  the  gains  of 
turning  paper  into  nlver  and  gold. 

The  evil  was  in  good'part  rectified  afterwards  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  by  the  better  class  of  men  that  were  put  luto 
idl  the  denaTtrnmits  of  our  oommlasariat. 

*  This  Don  Martin  de  Garay  was  now,  as  he  had  been  iu  Sir  John 
Moore's  time,  the  central  Junta's  war-minister.  He  and  some  of  his 
eolkagnes  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  suggest,  nay,  afanosl  to 
command,  the  movements  which  Sir  Arthur  Weilfsley  should  mc^e. 
They  would  have  led  him  into  a  trap  and  a  oo«^e  gorge,  as  they  would 
have  done  with  Mooareb  Our  nnacoountable  diplomatist,  Mr.  Fcero, 
appears  to  have  made  himself  the  medium  of  conveying  some  of  their 
complaints  or  remonstrances  to  the  British  General ;  and  H  is  to  Mr. 
Frere»  who  was  stiU  KqKn^niiiiif  with  or  tcnveiUng  about  ia  the  wake 
of  the  wandering  junta,  that  Sir  Arthur  writes  the  terrible  letter  we 
have  quoted  in  our  text. 

"  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter/*  says  Sir  Arthur  in  the  same  letter, 
"  for  a  gentleman  iu  the  situatiou  of  Don  Martin  de  Garay  to  sic 
down  in  his  cabinet  and  write  hie  ideas  of  the  glory  which  wonld 
result  from  driving  the  French  through  the  Pyrenees  I  I  believe  there 
is  no  man  in  Spain  who  has  risked  so  much,  or  who  has  sacrificed  so 
much,  to  effect  tliat  object  as  I  have.  But  .  .  .  .  "  ^then  folk>wed 
the  passage  we  have  givim  in  the  text).  And  then  Sir  Arthur  con- 
eludes  with  saying.  '*  I  positively  will  not  move,  nay,  more,  I  will 
disperse  my  army,  till  I  am  supplied  with  provisions  and  means  of 
transport  as  I  ought  to  her^Letter  to  the  Right  Bern,  /.  H.  Frere, 
dated  TaUwera,  81«t  July,  m  CeUmel  Owrweod,  fVeUmglm  JHspatchM. 

If  it  had  been  to  Qenenl  Wellesley  that  Mr.  Frere  had  sent  hb 
French  agent,  and  his  moustnms  proposition  for  calling  a  council  of 
war,  it  is  probable  that  hisfriend  and  agent,  Ccp/eeef  ChaimlUy,  wonld 
have  been  handed  over  tu  the  provost  marshal.  Mr.  Frere,  whose 
Aanciions  soon  ceased  altogether— never  again  to  be  resumed  in  any 
past  ot  the  world— mutt  have  felt  thai  he  had  a  firmer  and  a  sterner 
man  to  deal  with  now  than  he  had  found  in  Sir  John  Moore ;  but  the 
situatSonofSir  Arthur  Wellesley,  his  load  eomj^^nls,  and  the  eon- 
duot  of  the  Spaniards,  ought  to  have  induoed  tlM  diplomatist  and  his 
warm  friends  in  England  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  censures  on 
the  oeudnct  of  Moore's  campaign  wad  retreat,  and  to  dedact  ninety 
per  Qeoft*  from  the  confidence  they  placed  in  the  Spaniards. 
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co?er  his  Portuguese  troops,  and  for  provisions 
wherewith  to  feed  them. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with 
the  fourth  or  Sebastiani's  corps  and  the  reserve, 
retreated  farther  back  to  Illescas,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose 
Yen^as  and  his  Andalusian  army;  and  Victor 
soon  afterwards  retreated  likewise  on  the  road  to 
Madrid,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm  at  the  rapid 
movements  of  Sir  I&bert  Wilson.  But,  before 
€ven  Joseph  began  his  retreat  from  Salinas,  Soult 
bad  got  into  Plasencia,  only  a  few  marches  in  the 
British  rear.  There  was  a  strong  pass  or  defile  in  the 
mountains  of  Plasencia,  called  the  Puerto  de  Banos 
—-a  pass  which  could  not  be  turned  without  a  long 
detouVy  and  which  might  well  have  been  stopped 
affainst  the  enemy's  advance.  Sir  Arthur  had  ap- 
plied to  Cuesta  for  this  important  service,  and 
Cuesta  had  engaged  to  stop  the  pass ;  but,  instead 
of  sending  an  adequate  force,  the  old  gentleman 
sent  onlv  600  men,  who  ran  away  almost  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  first  French  column  showed 
itself.  This  foremost  French  column  was  nothing 
less  than  a  part  of  the  corps  darmee  of  Marshal 
Mortier,  who  walked  through  the  defile  on  the  31st 
of  July.  Soult  followed  with  the  second  corps, 
and  entered  Plasencia  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
August.  Marshal  Ney  was  coming  fast  round 
fpn>  Salamanca  to  the  same  point,  so  that  in  a 
few  day/s  or  hours  53,000  men  would  be  collected 
^);  Plasencia.  On  entering  that  town  Soult  found 
U  deserted  by  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  though 
so  near  to  the  field  of  Talavera,  he  could  obtain  no 
information  of  what  had  passed,  or  of  what  was 
passing—he  could  learn  nothing  of  the  position  or 
numbers  of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies.  This 
ignorance  of  each  other's  movements  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  is  to  be 
accoujited  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  thti  thinness  of  the 
population,  and  the  incurious,  indolent  habits  of 
the  people.  There  were  cases  where  a  great  battle 
was  fought  in  one  valley^  and  not  known  behind 
the  mountains  wliich  divided  it  from  another  val- 
ley; and»  when  more  was  known  of  what  was 
passing,  it  was  seldom  that  any  pains  were  taken 
to  convey  information  to  their  friends :  the  people 
preferred  staying  in  their  homesteads  to  defend  or 
conceal  their  property,  or  taking  the  field  and 
lying  in  ambush  near  the  French  line  of  march,  in 
order  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  make  booty.  On 
the  2nd  of  August,  however.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Plasencia, 
but  that  was  all  he  could  learn.  Supposing  that 
Soult  was  alone  with  his  corps,  that  that  corps  did 
not  exceed  15,000  men,  and  that  Soult's  intention 
was  to  join  Victor,  he  determined  to  encounter 
him  before  he  could  effect  the  junction.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  army  set 
out  for  Oropesa,  leaving  Cuesta  at  Talavera,  where 
he  engaged  to  protect  the  hospitals.  This  last 
charge  was  paitieulariy  reeommended  to  him  b^  Sir 
Arthur,  who  told  him  that,  in  case  of  the  Spaniards 


being  obliged,  by  any  advance  of  Victor,  to  abandon 
Talavera,  he  might  collect  carts  to  move  away  the 
British  wounded.  The  old  gentleman  engaged  to 
do  all  this ;  but  he  kept  his  engagement  about  aa 
well  as  he  had  done  his  preceding  one,  to  maintain 
the  defile  of  Puerto  de  Banos.  The  position  of  the 
hostile  armies  was  now  very  singular :  they  were 
all  crowded  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  Joseph  and  Sebastiani  were  at 
Illescas,  between  Madrid  and  Toledo  ;  the  Spanish 
general  Veuegas  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  Toledo ;  Victor  was  lower  down 
on  the  right  bank,  watching  Cuesta,  who  was  at 
Talavera;  Wellesley  was  still  lower  down  at 
Oropesa;  whilst  Soult  was  on  the  road  from 
Plasencia  to  Almaraz ;  and  Beresford  was  now  said 
to  be  moving  farther  west  along  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  "The  allies, under  Wellesley  and  Cuesta, 
held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's  march  asun- 
der ;  but  their  force,  when  concentrated,  was  not 
more  than  47,000  men.  The  French  could  not 
unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined  forces 
exceeded  90,000^men,  of  whom  53,000  were  under 
Soult;  and  this  singular  situation  was  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  which  all 
parties  were  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of 
their  adversaries.  Victor  and  the  king,  frightened 
by  Wilson's  partisan  corps  of  4000  men,  were 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mostoles,  near  Madrid; 
while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  re- 
tiring from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of 
25,000^  British ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on 
Soult's  weakness,  was  marching  with  23,000 
English  and  Spanish  to  engage  53,000  French; 
while  Soult,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  either  friends  or  enemies,  little  suspected  that 
the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At  this 
moment  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread, 
which  could  not  bear  the  weight  for  twenty-four 
hours;  yet  fortune  so  ordained  that  no  irreparable 
disaster  ensued."  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  learned  at  Oropesa  that  Soult's  advanced 
posts  were  at  Naval-Moral,  and  consequently  be- 
tween him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the 
Tagus,  thus  cutting  the  line  of  communication  of 
the  English  with  Portugal.  About  an  hour  after 
the  reception  of  this  intelligence  Sir  Arthur  got 
letters  from  Cuesta,  informing  him  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  upon  his  (Cuesta's)  flank,  and  had 
returned  to  S.  Olalla  in  his  front ;  that  Joseph  was 
coming  back  to  join  Victor ;  that  Soult  must  be 
stronger  than  General  Wellesley  supposed,  and 
that  therefore,  and  from  the  consideration  that 
General  Wellesley  was  not  strong  enough  to  check 
Soult's  corps  coming  from  Plasencia,  he  (Cuesta) 
intended  to  leave  Talavera  that  evening  (and  to 
leave  in  it  the  English  hospitals,  excepting  such 
men  as  could  be  moved  b^  the  means  he  had 
already  collected)  in  order  to  join  the  British  army 

•  Napier,  Hilt,  of  ttiePeninsalar^ War. 
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at  Oropesa,  and  assist  it  in  repelling  Soult.  The 
old  gentlemau^s  reasons  did  not  appear  to  Sir 
Arthur  quite  sufficient  for  giving  up  so  important 
a  post  as  Talavera,  for  exposing  the  combined 
armies  to  an  attack  in  front  and  rear  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  for  abandoning  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  wrote  one  of  his  short  and  earnest 
letters  to  the  wilful  old  man,  imploring  him  to 
stay  where  he  was,  or  to  wait  at  least  till  next 
morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  removal  of  the 
British  hospitals  from  Talavcra :  but  before  this 
letter  could  reach  him,  Cuesta,  who  evidently  feared 
having  his  own  tail  pinched  by  Victor,  had  begun 
his  march,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  his  dirty  ragged  troops  marching 
into  Oropesa.  This  was  the  4th  of  August  About 
2000  of  the  British  wounded  had  been  brought 
away  from  the  hospitals,  but  about  1500  had  been 
left  behind.*  Cuesta's  retreat  must  almost  imme- 
diately bring  Victor  and  Joseph  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  ascertained  by  intercepted 
letters  that  Soult's  force  was  'much  stronger  than 
he  had  reckoned.  The  English  general  was  now 
placed  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  with 
a  French  army  advancing  upon  each  flank,  and 
with  his  retreat  by  the  bridge  at  Almaraz  com- 
pletely cut  off;  after  the  experience  he  had  had  of 
Cuesta  and  the  Spanish  army,  he  could  not  rely 
upon  them  in  an  open  field  of  battle ;  and  he  could 
not,  with  11,000  British,  fatigued  and  famishing, 
hope  to  fight  successively  two  French  armies,  each 
nearly  three  times  stronger  than  his  own.  Before 
this  moment  of  real  jeopardy,  he  had  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  Spaniards — ^*  I  cannot  bring  for- 
ward such  troops,  owing  to  their  miserable  state  of 
discipline  and  their  want  of  officers  properly 
qualified.  These  troops  are  entirely  incapable  of 
performing  any  manoeuvre,  however  simple.  They 
would  get  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  the  re- 
sult would  probably  be  the  loss  of  every  thing.'*  t 
But  there  was  still  one — and  only  one — line  of  re- 
treat left  open  to  the  British,  for,  a  little  below 
Talavera,  the  Tagus  was  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo ;  and  by  this  route,  and  by  this  bridge. 
Sir  Arthur  determined  to  retire  immediately,  before 
the  enemy  should  have  time  to  intercept  him.  He 
calculated  that  by  taking  up  a  line  of  defence  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  he  might  keep  open  the  road  by 
Truxillo  to  Badajoz ;  he  communicated  his  deter- 
mination to  Cuesta,  who,  according  to  custom, 
opposed  it.  That  perverse  old  gentleman  wanted, 
forsooth,  to  stop  and  fight  the  French  at  Oropesa ! 
Wearied    out  with  his    absurdities,  Sir  Arthur 

•  Sir  Arthur  says,  however,  that  he  doabled,  whether  under  any 
eircumctoncea  it  would  huve  been  posaibktor  cooiisteiit  with  humanity 
to  have  attempted  to  remove  any  more  of  ihem.  lie  adds—*'  Prom 
the  treatment  tome  of  onr  voldiers  who  were  wounded  on  the  27th, 
and  who  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy,  e&perienced  from  tbem,  and 
from  thfi  manner  in  which  I  1»vp  always  tnken  caro  of  their  wounded 
nrho  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  expect  that  these  men  lef^  at  'IVilif- 
Vera  will  be  well  treated."— DiipalcAei. 

t  These  were  precisely  the  sttme  convictions  as  were  entertained 
by  Sir  John  Moore  when  he  Wgnn  his  retreat ;  and  yet  Mr.  ¥x9n 
entertained  at  the  time,  and  Southey  and  others  of  his  friends  con- 
llnvu'd  to  repeat  many  years  afterwards,  that,  with  the  assisUnce  of 
Spanish  generals  and  Spanish  troops,  Sir  Jghu  OOflhl  <o  bav«  driVM 
Um  Franch  bcyoud  the  Pyrenees ) 


Sternly  told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he  liked,  but 
that,  for  his  own  part,  being  responsible  for  the 
British  army,  he  should  move  forthwith ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  that  same  morning,  before  Cuesta*8 
disorderly  rear  got  to  Oropesa,  the  British  army 
filed  oflF  towards  Arzobispo.  It  was  a  blessing 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  generally  destroyed  what 
they  ought  to  have  left  standing,  and  left  standing 
what  they  ought  to  have  destroyed,  had  not  blown 
up  the  only  bridge  open  to  Sir  Arthur :  the  2000 
wounded,  the  artillery,  the  stores,  were  all  carried 
safely  over  the  Tagus ;  before  evening  the  general 
took  up  an  excellent  position  behind  the  right  bank 
of  that  river ;  and  then  the  British  army  was  safe.* 
Mad  as  he  was,  Cuesta  was  not  mad  enough  to 
stay  when  Sir  Arthur  was  gone — we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  would  have  stayed  at  Oropesa  even 
if  the  British  general  had  wanted  to  remain,  ot 
that  his  daring  proposition  about  giving'battle  there 
was  anything  more  than  a  Spanish /ffport  de  parler 
— he  moved  to  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  there 
halted  his  troops,  who,  having  little  to  carry  with 
them,  were  ready  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  any  moment. 
But  so  little  did  Cuesta  act  in  concert  with  Sir 
Arthur,  that  he  moved  his  head- quarters,  and 
suffered  three  days  to  elapse  without  sending  hita 
any  information  of  his  plans  or  movements.  Find- 
ing that  the  French  did  not  make  theit  appear- 
ance near  him,  the  old  Spanish  general  re- 
moved on  the  night  of  the  1th  to  Peraleda  de 
Garbin,  between  Puente  del  Arzobispo  and  Al- 
maraz, leaving  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  behind  to  defend  the  bridge,  which 
was  barricaded,  and  protected  by  several  bat- 
teries. He  never  thought  'of  examining  "Whether 
the  river  might  not  be  fordable.  On  the  8th 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  commanded  the  French 
corps  which  led  the  pursuit,  made  his  appearance 
near  the  Ute-du-pont^  and,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  erecting  batteries,  he  sent  the  Pole  Dom- 
browsky  with  two  good  swimmers  to  sound  the 
Tagus.  A  good  ford,  passable  even  for  infantry, 
was  found,  not  200  yards  above  the  bridge  and 
the  Spanish  batteries.  At  this  moment  Marshal 
Soult  himself  came  up,  and  determined  to  effect 
the  passage  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
Spanish  troops  might  be  taking  their  siesta,  or 
mid-day  sleep.  And  as  the  marshal  calculated 
so  it  happened :  the  Spaniards,  relying  upon  the 
river,  and  their  batteries  and  barricades,  were 
nearly  all  buried  in  sleep,  when  the  French  dashed 
across  the  ford,  and  took  their  works  on  the  bridge 
in  the  rear.  Some  of  the  Spanish  artillerymen 
were  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  others  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  guns  upon  their  own  country- 

•  tn  a  letter  wtitten  to  Lord  Castlenaffh,  four  days  after  crossini; 
the  TaguM,  Sir  Arthur  says,  "  Ihopa  my  public  dispatches  will^us* 
tiiy  me  from  all  blame.  e*tepting  thai  of  having  tmtted  the  Upanuh 
gMiral  ta  anj^tkhg.  Wft  should  have  been  safe  at  Tftlavoi^.  if  I 
ttoald  have  prevailed  viton  him  to  occupy  liafios  as  it  ought  to  havH 
been;  atid  we  should  have  avoided  the  disgrace  of  the  loss  of  the 
hospital,  if  he  lied  sent  awar  General  Jtasseoourfc  en  the  niicht  of  the 
aotlw  oroQ  Uie  morning  of  the  31st.  or  it  he  had  maintained  his  post 
at  Tklaveru.  As  it  Is,  I  r^lly  believe  that  I  have  saved  the  whole  of 
both  amies,  by  ttMAg  IQ  Arpobiapp^  tad  Muog  nv  tlieiitt#  qt  tka 
Tagus*" 
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men :  the  works  were  presently  demolished,  and 
then  masses  of  French  infantry  rushed  over  the 
bridge.  Some  Spanish  cavalry  that  were  reposing 
in  a  shady  place  nearly  a  league  from  the  scene 
of  action  mounted  at  the  first  alarm,  hastened  to 
support  their  countrymen,  and  made  a  brilliant 
charge.  But  this  was  too  late :  the  two  Spanish 
divisions  of  infantry  were  in  confusion,  and  pre- 
sently horse  and  foot  fled  towards  the  mountains, 
abandoning  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  every- 
thing. The  French  said  they  cut  down  1600  of 
them  in  the  pursuit.* 

By  this  time  the  Bfitish  army  was  considerably 
advanced  on  its  road  to  Truxillo.  On  the  night 
of  the  5th  they  halted  in  a  ravine,  distant  six 
leagues  from  the  Puente  del  Arzobispo.  On  the 
6th  they  continued  their  route,  passing  over  a  most 
mountainous  and  rugged  country,  by  the  steepest 
and  worst  of  roads,  which,  in  many  places,  were 
scarcely  roads  at  all.  The  Alps  of  St.  Bernard 
were  loftier,  yet  scarcely  more  difficult ;  but  these 
excellent  and  excellently  commanded  English  troops 
carried  over  their  artillery  and  stores,  and  thought 
little  of  the  exploit  when  it  was  done.t  The  light 
brigade  under  Craufurd  had  preceded  tlie  army, 
to  watch  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz, 
where,  however,  the  French  did  not  attempt  to 
pass  in  time.  On  the  8th  the  British  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Deleytosa,  a  small  healthy  village, 
seated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  direct  road  to  Trux- 
illo ;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  Spanish  cavalry 
and  infantry  again  appeared  retiring  upon  the 
track  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  It  was  all  that 
remained  of  Cuesta's  army  in  full  retreat.  "  We 
have  now,"  writes  Sir  Arthur  on  the  8th,  "  the 
whole  host  of  French  marshals  in  Estremadura — 
Soult,  Ney,  Mortier,  Kellermann,  Victor,  and 
Sebastiani,  with  King  Joseph  besides,  and  5000 

men  from  Suchet  \ I  have  recommended  to 

the  junta  to  set  Romans,  the  Duque  del  Par  que, 
and  the  guerillas  to  work  towards  Madrid."  J 
From  Deleytosa  the  forced  marches  were  discon- 
tinued, for  Wellesley  had  now  brought  his  army 
into  a  country  where  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  or  all  of  the  French  marshals,  who  were  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  escaped  them.  Making 
easy  marches  over  a  comparatively  flat  country, 
the  British  army  crossed  the  Rio  del  Monte,  near 
to  Jaraicejo,  and  took  up  an  alignement  on  its 
opposite  bank.  The  camp  was  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque country,  upon  some  shady  hills,  with 
extensive  forests  of  cork,  chestnuts,  and  oak  in 

*  Southey,  Hist  Peninsular  War. 

t  *'  At  one  part  of  the  Sierra,  and  for  a  considerable  distaacCt  to 
drag  the  artillery  up  by  the  usual  means  became  impossible.  The 
infantry  were  put  to  the  guns,  whOt  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
exertion,  forced  them  along  the  monntain-road.  On  Uus  day's  march, 
for  the  first  iime»  were  heard  complaints  from  tlie  soldiers  on  the 
sttbjfct  of  want  of  food.  Toiling  a\er  tlieee  mountains,  dragging  the 
cannon,  severely  hanused  by  excessive  heat,  the  men.  conversing 
with  each  other,  tallced  loudly  of  the  hardships  endured ;  but  a  sootli- 
ing  and  encouraging  expression  was  alone  necessary  to  restore  their 
good  humour,  even  when  assailed  on  the  tenderest  point." — Col.  Leith 
liay,  Narrattve  of  the  Peninsuiar  fVar. 

t  Dispatch  to  Viscount  Castleieaffh  fh>m  Deleytosa. 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  lame  day  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Villiers, 
Sir  Arthur  says,  "  All  is  now  safe,  and  I  should  feel  no  anxiety  on 
any  subject  If  w«  had  proTlsiou  lUtttnan  ahmM  tuarvingj* 


the  rear,  and  with  a  broad  deep  stream  in  front. 
The  country,  too,  was  productive  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque; supplies  of  provision  and  wine,  and 
other  comforts,  were  procured  for  the  almost  ex- 
hausted soldiers ;  and  here  they  remained,  as  in  a 
Land  of  Goshen,  in  ]^erfect  inactivity  for  some 
days.*  On  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  August  the  di- 
visions of  the  army  marched  by  Truxillo,  the 
birthplace  of  Pizarro.  On  the  23rd  they  traversed 
the  field  of  Medellin,  where  old  Cuesta  (whose 
army  had  by  this  time  disappeared  again,  to  go  no 
man  knew  whither)  had  fought  a  battle  with  Mar- 
shal Victor,  and  had  sustained  a  most  murderoua 
defeat  in  the  preceding  month  of  March,  before 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  second  arrival  in  Portugal. 
The  plain  still  bore  numerous  marks  of  having 
been  a  field  of  battle ;  nor  had  the  five  intervening 
months  effaced  the  evidences  of  Spanish  defeat  and 
slaughter.  Fragments  of  uniforms,  caps,  bones, 
dead  horses,  cartridges,  exploded  shells^  strewed 
the  ground  in  every  direction. 

By  the  2nd  of  September  Sir  Arthur  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  close  on'the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  part  of  his 
army  was  sent  across  the  frontier,  and  his  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  strongly  forti- 
fied Portuguese  town  of  Elvas,  which  now  became 
the  general  hospital  of  the  army.  Of  the  two 
corps  which  had  advanced  upon  Madrid  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  absence,  the  Spanish  one,  under  Ge- 
neral Venegas,  was  easily  defeated  at  Almonacid, 
by  Sebastiani,  who  drove  it  back  upon  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Andalusian  frontier,  from  which 
it  had  advanced ;  but  the  mixed  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  corps  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son was  extricated  by  that  rapid  and  ingenious 
officer.  Wilson  had  made  a  masterly  march  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera  through  the  moun- 
tains to  Bejar,  contriving  to  make  the  French  be- 
lieve that  he  had  15,000  or  20,000  men  with  him ; 
and,  when  warned  by  Wellesley  to  retire,  he  came 
back  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  eight  days  afler  Sir  Arthur's  retreat 
from  Oropesa,  Sir  Robert  fought  a  large  corps  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  for  a  whole  day, 
near  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  and  retired  at  night,  in 
good  order,  to  Colmenar.  Although  nearly  the 
whole  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  upon  him, 
Wilson  brought  his  Portuguese  and  Spanish  corps, 
much  less  diminished  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  safety  and  in  honour  to  the  Portuguese 

*  Colonel  Leith  Hay  gives  a  very  amusing  picture  of  the  rash  that 
was  made  by  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  into  the  town  and  maiket 
of  TrusiUo,  to  purchsse  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  groceries,  &c.  It 
appears  that  our  worthv  allies  the  vintners  and  wine-sellers  of  Truxillo 
played  some  tricks  which  had  a  very  peraicious  effect  on  our  soldiers* 
stomachs  and  bowels.  Until  assured  that  everything  would  be  nsid 
for,  mouey  in  hand,  tlie  inhabitants  tied,'  or  pretended  they  nad 
nothing  to  sell. 

**  E\er^ihiug  was  of  course  charged  enormously.  Wine  was  sold 
in  profusion.  The  depositaries  had  nearly  become  em|tied ;  but 
in;;enuity  made  up  for  tnc  insufficiency  of  the  su)iply.  The  Spaniards, 
conceiving  tltat  their  allies  were  ][>eTsons  who  must  have  wine,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  not  be  particular  as  to  tiie  quality,  diluted  and 
mixed  the  originally  poor  produce  of  the  grape  of  Estremadura  in 
such  a  manner,  composing  so  horrible  a  desenpUoD  of  drinit,  that  it 
is  only  eztraoniinarv  more  fatal  effects  were  not  immediately  pro- 
duced by  its  delsterlous  qoalitiet." 
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frontier,  and,  by  the  7th  of  September,  or  eix  days 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  at  Badajoz,  Sir 
Robert  waa  at  Caatello  Branco,  watching  the 
enemy's  motions.* 

In  the  meanwhile  King  Joseph,  who  had  no 
taste  for  campaigning,  and  who  had  a  very  eager 
desire  to  return  to  the  ease  and  luxuries  of  Madrid, 
had  recalled  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  crossed  the 
Tagusin  pursuit  of  Cuesta;  and  Marshal  Ney,  who 
had  suflFered  considerable  loss  in  the  affair  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  had  found  it  impracticable,  or  had 
not  thought  it  proper,  to  ford  the  Tagus  below 
Almaraz  in  order  to  follow  the  retiring  columns  of 
the  British  army.  There  was  no  concert  or  good* 
will  between  Ney  and  Soult,  or  in  fact  between  any 
of  these  marshals.  Soult,  after  the  recall  of  Mor- 
tier and  the  retreat  or  halt  of  Ney,  had  proposed  to 
march  with  his  three  corps  into  Portugal  by  Coria 
and  Abrantes,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Lisbon,  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  before  the  English ; 
but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  Joseph  opposed  this  bold 
plan,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dispatch  arrived  from 
their  emperor,  who  dated  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  palace  at  SchOnbrunn  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  and  who  forbade  further  offensive  opera- 
tions till  the  termination  of  the  Austrian  war  should 
enable  him  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Spain. 
The  following,  brief  remarks  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  considers 
tion  of  those  who  seem  not  to  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  different  phases  and  epochs  of 
the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  but  who  continue  to  give 
that  extatic  admiration  to  all  his  campaigns  which 
is  properly  due  only  to  his  earliest  ones : — 

**  Napoleon,  since  he  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  trusted  chiefly  to  his  overwhelming  masses, 
which  he  recruited  so  cheaply  by  means  of  the 
conscription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  his 
armies  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent.  How 
different  from  the  adventurous  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  who,  with  30,000  men,  encountered  and 
defeated  three  Austrian  armies,  each  stronger  than 
his^own,  in  1*796  !  But  he  was  now  bloated  with 
success,  and  war  must  be  with  him  a  sure  game. 
He  had  already  200,000  men  in  Spain,  and  yet  he 
did  not  think  them  enough.  His  generals  had 
adopted  the  same  views :  *  It  is  large  masses  only, 
the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  succeed.' 
Thus  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  It  is  worihy  of  remark,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
said — '  I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous 
only  when  in  large  masses.'     Such  was  the   cha- 

*  No  man  wm  varnnr  in  his  prabes  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  than  waa 
hb  hi;;h-miDded  com mander-ia- chief.  In  adi^ipatch,  dati-d  the  21gt 
of  An{;ntt,  Sir  Arthur  says. — "  Sir  R.  Wilson  hsis  Ixen  very  nctive, 
iatrlli]{t*ntf  and  useful  in  the  con ni and  of  tlie  PortujjucHa  and  Spanish 
corps,  with  which  he  was  detached  from  this  army.  Deforo  the  battle 
of  the  asth  July  (Talavera)  ho  had  pualifd  his  patties  almost  lothe 
gates  of  Madrid,  with  which  city  he  was  in  communicatioD,  and  he 
would  have  been  in  Madrid,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  call  htm 
in,  in  expectation  of  that  genenil  action  which  took  plncc  on  the  28th 
of  July.  He  alterwurds  alarmed  the  enemy  on  the  rigiit  of  his  army ; 
and  throughout  the  senice  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  active  and 
intelligent  partisan,  well  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which  he 
was  acting,  and  poasossing  the  eonfldenoo  of  the  troops  which  he  com* 
manded.''^ 
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racter  of  the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  And  yet, 
with  all  his  tremendous  masses,  and  a  proportionate 
waste  of  human  life,  Napoleon  failed  in  the  end."* 
We  doubt  whether  the  great  secret  has  ever  been 
so  well  told  in  so  few  words. 

Soulfs  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in 
Estremadura  and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Por- 
tugal ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  got  back  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  possible  or  safe  to  do  so ; 
French  moveable  columns,  not  unlike  the  infernal 
columns  which  had  formerly  traversed  the  Vendtie, 
now  traversed  various  parts  of  Spain ;  the  irregular 
guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  in  many  distant 
provinces  and  districts ;  some  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  were  taken  by  the 
French,  while  others  held  out,  costing  the  besiegers 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  (Gerona  alone,  which 
did  not  capitulate  untilJanuary,  1810,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  famine,  cost  the  lives  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  French  soldiers,  and  completely  disheart- 
ened and  drove  away  three  or  four  French  generals 
of  the  highest  name) ;  but,  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  middle  of  November,  no  actions 
took  place  in  the  field,  of  any  importance,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
or  on  the  parr  of  any  of  the  scattered  Spanish 
armies ;  nor  was  the  repose  of  the  British  forces 
very  materially  interrupted  until  the  month  of  May, 
1810. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1809,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  remarkable  battle  reached  Eng- 
land, Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  He  had  now  placed  his 
army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Guadiana, 
to  cover  Portugal  from  Soult,  who  continued  to  be 
cantoned  in  Eittremadura  and  Leon.  But,  if  neither 
Soult  nor  any  otlier  French  force  whatever  had  been 
threatening  the  Portuguese  frontier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Lord  Wellington  to  have  tried 
another  advance  into  Spain ;  for  no  junta,  central  or 
provincial,  could  or  would  undertake  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions,  and  it  was  only  by  drawing 
on  his  magazines  in  Portugal,  which  were  chiefly 
filled  from  England,  that  be  could  preserve  his 
troops  from  starvation ;  and  added  to  this  impos* 
sibility  there  was  another — the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating with  undisciplined  Spanish  armies,  and 
proud,  obstinate,  ignorant,  and  incapable  Spanish 
generals.  He  had  tried  the  last  experiment  fairly: 
it  had  failed ;  and,  but  for  the  resources  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  troops,  he 
must  have  been  utterly  ruined  in  attempting  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  vigour 
and  capacity  in  the  members  ofthe  so-called  central 
Spanish  government,  which,  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  had  now  fixed  itself  at  Seville,  was 
quite  as  conspicuous  as  were  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Spanish  generals  in  the  field,  who,  indeed,  very 
generally  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
failures  upon  the  civilians  in  the  junta.  In  vain 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  was  now  residing 

•  A.  VIeiuMU,  Military  Life  ofthe  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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with  them  at  Seville,  laboured  to  convince  th^ 
JQDta  of  the  fktul  consequences  ^ioh  nust  rewU 
from  their  wretched  miUtairj  system,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  render  their  wrmies  efficient^  and  ihe 
resoorces  of  their  country  available;  the  Dons  all 
pretended  to  be  wiser  than  the  marquess,  ov  to 
know  more  about  then:  own  eornitvymctt  and  coun- 
try than  he  could  know :  the  national  pride  was 
the  roek  upon  which  the  deeigna  of  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  were  equally  wrecked.^ 
And,  not  satisfied  with  turning  a  ^kaf  ear  to  the 
marquess's  advice,  they  insulted  him  by  casting 
reproaches  on  his  brother.  Don  Mlfrttn  de  Qway 
the  war  minister,  togethur  with  other  raemtars  of 
the  central  3nnta»  raised  as  loud  an  outcry  tt{gainst 
Wellingtons^  retreat  from  Oropen  as'  they  had 
raised  ttgamst  Sir  John  Moote'a  retrcait  from,  the 
banks  of  the  Canon.-  This  led  our  topndiaisador  into 
tt  'very  unji^eaflant'  correspoBdenc^ ;  bui:'  tlie  mvf- 
qtiess  maintained  the  character' of  theoatioui  of  the 
army,  aY\d  of  his  brother,  with  preperdigt^ity  aisd 
spirit;  and" Lord  Wclliwgtwihimaelf. wrote  twemr 
three  of  his  closely  reasoned  and  conclusive  letleia, 
exposing  whst  the  juvita  had  done  fcv  him -and  his 
iirnny,  whet  sort  of  assistance  and  >  eoHo^ration  He 
had  received  from  the  Spanish  generaltf,  together 

•  The '  Pi«pa)cbe«ap4  Gurrespondfoce  of  the  Marques*  Wcllesley 
during  liia  Ibnfsni^**  iiilsslon  to  Spaki  u  kmbiusiadoV  i^traofdiiiAn'to 
Hm  stfi<itiM  jittUu'  1809  Oddiied by  Mt.  Montgomevy )|lai;Mn  VfW«M«D 
a  gn^\  dcf^X  of  informttion  retp«ctmg  the  fruitless  efforts  th«t  wem 
nad6  affitfUstSpantih  prMtf.' ooooeit.  «inl  itnt>)ahy. 

0$  thv  iHh  of  ^piomber  wo  flad  th«  manyieis  wmii^g  «o  ^r. 
O^rniog  that  he  had  vaiuly  applied  to  the  junta  for  provUtoDs  and 
taean«'6VM)^¥M«litto  the  IMIilh  «nta^t  tluit  h«  htal  i«U  tikbtn  Jais 
faRotJ^iniiB^  aliplAiia  from  aU  «agas;«ii|ieat  to .  co-operate  with  the 
Spanish  troops  within  the  territorj'  of  Spain ;  that,  even  If  the  svstbn 
t4  tafH^  ^(^A  ^^*  ^»^  oomcted,  Ue  state  of  t|w  S^atiiA  Army 
alone  anu^  form  M  irresistible  mokave  for  with  holding  any  fiiture  co- 
operation, while  the  snme  evils  should  bo  left  unremedSeO;  that  hi 
Ilia  opihtoa  toy  B>-itlsh  arvy.  .thuOKb  of  40 fitHt  mfp,  thi«  slyiald 
attcinbtto  act  in  Spain  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Uie  country, 
and  of  the  ibxim^,  would  be  exposed  to  the  utaiMthaaM^  of  ttita)  de- 
strtictioo* .   .       .  ■ 

In  the  same  di.4patch  th«  marquess  rave  it  as  the  dectde<I  opinion 
«f  Ms  bro%h^.  Lord  WelHtiRton,  Hut,  in  the  eewat  Af  n  Brtdsh  -troy 
ac^ngjU  $)pa4n«  it  »»(mU  h$  oJuoluUly  ««pesxiry  that  the  chi^ommtmd 
4/ the  hpanUh  army  should  hf  verted  in  the  eommanger-hnhle/of  Ihe 
MHHik  preei*  Thai  marqnoris  thanght  Hwt  the  dlflfbnitiet .  of  phiaip- 
ins  supyUc^  4iil  90t  all  proceed  fh>m  tlie  ^loverty  aqd  nakedness  of 
the  oounlhy.  tn  the  same  dispatch  he'aaysto  Mr.  Cantihij^,  ^  At- 
pntont^  locak  diflcBHiea  wrtainly  ii^t  ip  a^npf ^of  the  f  rQViqcm*  and 
many  of.tbe  districts  continue  to  snfler  uuder  the  oousequences  of 
Wat.  or  of  fonber  mtAi.iaaj|;emezit.  Bat  ngmff  pr&ftUnn  aflwW  <■  the 
wea^  afmhiifte9fe  ami  trmipvru  .  No  ifysMim,hove\«)r,  haa  been 
established,  by  which  the  deficiencies  of  one  district  can  DC  supplied 
fironr'ihtf  abitidsMos  of  aaolherv  uur  do«a  tnoy  WRUlatiim  ascist  pitpccly 
oalculatod  iQ  secure  ;uid  oollcct  tho  jcesouxees  Qf  oay  province  for  its 
sefiarate  defence,  and  still  less  for  kny  more  refhoteoT^t'etsof  aetlve 
vsr.  The  civil  eaubliahiuiits  tbi6ilf;'hout  die  pr«p|nc«»  ^n  Pot  pro- 
perly formed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiuinx,  or  bringiug  into  use  for 
the  service  of  the  army,  either  the  production*  of  tlie  soil,  or  Uio 
atUele^of  traiispoxt  and  conToyanoe  existiqg  ia  the  several  districts. 
To  this  want  of  due  regulation  nnd  sj-stem  must  be  added  the  corrvp- 
tion,  tmd  etfen  the  potitire  die(\jffh!t{m'vf  nuukg  itfthe  eiril  aalAartfes  m 
the  jfmtiaeee :  iewuunf  uMnrtee*  the  ttromgeet  evidence  has  ofpeared  of 
jntttive  aversum  to  the  cause  of  Spain  and  of  the  alties,  and  oftreachenme 
meli»Mim  to  the  htereets  of  France. 

"  TU*s  dispoaitton  of  tAe  paoy/e  is  generally  fovonrable  to  the  i^eat 
cause  in  which  tlie  nation  is  engaged,  nnd  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  Spain  certainly  appeairs  to  oontadn  the  foundations  <m  which  a  jfood 
and  powerful  government  might  be  securely  established,  and  the 
materials  of  whidi  an  efDcient  army  might  be  eomposed.  AmMig  the 
higher  and  middle  claaeB  of  society  are  to  be  fonml  too  many  rx< 
amples  of  the  success  of  French  Intrigue.  In  those  classes  maybe 
traced  a  diepoaition  to  ohser^-e  events,  and  to  prepare  fhr  aecommoda* 
ikm  witli  thai  party  wbicli  may  ultimately  proaii  to  the  existing  con- 
test. Many  persons  of  this  description,  if  not  favoured,  are  not  dlseoun* 
teiunieedhvthaigbT««tun«nl.  nnm  thefo  eircumstaocosi  aud  ftoni 
the  want  of  any  regular  mode  of  collectinc  popular  opiuion,  the  piiblie 
spirit  of  the  people  is  uot  properly  cultixitted.  tmr  directed  to  the  great 
objoets  of  the  ccntdit.  Yho  poopfe  also  are  stiU  sobjoot  to  many  hp^yj 
exactions,  and  the  abuses  and  grievances  accumulated  by  recent 
mal-admlniltxation  hate  not  yot  been  duly  cemedSed  or  rtdressad."  . 


wiiihi the. degree  ioS  ecU«nee  that  was  to  he  .pliicedL 
upon  their  wonL 

•  In  .the  autumn*  the  British  troops  eaoWiMd  ii^thq 
vaUey  of .  the  Guadiana  suffered  ^ftUiei:  acTemly 
firmn  maUt-ia  fefecs ;  hut  ii  wa»  not  yet  fcopiidend 
expedieat  to  withdraw  them  entirely  fr^m  thfi>  Huh 
ritaiy  of  Spain*  On  the  lOth  of  Octohe^  his  h^dr 
ship,  with  A  fevir  ahle .  officecat.  a?i:ived  at  JUi^mhi^ 
and  prcKeeded  to  raconnoitre  aind  «zamina  oiIt 
nutelythe  whole  country  in  firont  of  that  capital* 
Un  had  appoeciated  at  the  fini  glanca  after  the 
haltle  of  ViroeirD  the  eiiaelknces  of  Tones  Vedias 
as  af  defensive  position,  and  he-bad  now  determined 
upon  the  conatruction  of  tluMO  oelehiated  liaaa 
irtuoh.  enabled  him  to  haffle  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Fsenchin  1810.  As  early  aa  the  20th  of  Oc^ber 
hewnote  a*^  Mea»oranduKi"  for  lieuteaa^^Colonel 
f  loftchetof  the  eagineera ^  in  which  he  ckariy  pointed 
out  the  double:  line  K)f  positipn,  the  entrancbmnnta 
and^rcdoubta,  the  number  of  men  tnquiced  at  eacb 
poat^  .4bt., -and  ocdered  Colonel  Fletcher  to  examine 
leyery  nmd,!«¥ary  hilU  viveru  le^rriirulet  in  thf^  vici- 
•niQr ;  ta  eahsnlate  the |ireeii9a  time  it. «N>u)d,  take  to 
erect  the  worka,  to  break  up  the  bridges  iniront 
of  them,  &c^  But  of  thia  gin«t  plan.nothing  wan 
aaid^  or<  even  whispecedi  at  th^  tisne^  >  By.  the,  3Qth 
of  .October  liDid  WeUingDoti  had  retunned  to  lUs 
faend**quartem  at  Badaios..  By  .the  2ndiqr  ^  of 
NoveiBA>er  he  waa  at  SevilWi  having  p|[i9oeeded 
thither  to-confcr  with  Us  brother- the  Miu'qunsa  Wei- 
.IfB^eyyaady  perhaps,  tn  see  whetlier  by^per^nalap- 
pldcation  vhe^nnght  tiot  be.  able  to  setaf  ight  aojooie  of 
the.  eamoi  and  pr^udioefl  of  the  junta*.  From 
Seville  he  proceeded  with  (locd  WellealeY  to  Cadis, 
^*  partly  to  arraB9&<  money  matters,  and  partly  by 
eoimiuty  to  aee  the  place.''.  By  the  L2th  of  No- 
vember he  was  back  atBadajoz,  where  he  received 
information  that  orders  had  been  given  in  all  the 
Spanish  rilhigea  of  that  province  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  forage  and  provisions  to  the  British  army,t 
And  a  few  days  afler  this  last  intelligence  he  was 
informed  that  the  Spanish*army  had  run  headlong 
into  destruction,  and  had  suffered  at  Ocaiia  a  more 
tremendous  defeat  than  any  they  had  auatained 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  com- 
mand of  the  array  of  Andalusia,  which  had  retreated 
before  Sebastiani  into  the  xeceases  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  had  been  taken  from  General  Venegas  to 
be  given  to  General  Areisaga,  an  in&rior  man»  an 
inexperienced  young  officer,  but  who  happened  to 
be  in  favour  with  the  central  junta*  Old  Cuesta 
had  also  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  and — incredible  as  it  may  seem-^ 
greater  blunderer  than  he,  General  Sguia,  bad 
been  found  and  appointed  to  succeed  him.  [Lord 
Wellington  knew  something  of  this  £guia,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  14lh  of  September  he  had  set  doitn 
some  of  his  plans  as  "  rank  nonsense."]  Early  in 
November  tne  aapient  junta,  who  had.  chosen  riro 

•  Fbr  tliia  estranrdiua^y  '.deai«Mit»  which  has  Uirtp  amMdermL  as 
one  of  the  most  sirikinx  evidences  axisitai|r  of  WiiWngluttV  aoaflre- 
hanstve  nri*d^  iienetns*i«i,  mad  tectlgbt,  MiaablBMiattrvori*  Wei- 
nuM  niapaldies,  vuU  T.,  tkjm  p*  JM  to  S»., 
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M^h  etcellettt  genends,  ordered  ibe  anny  of 'AnAii^ 
lusia,  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  ttter  witnj  of 
Ertfretnadtfra,  to  ad?ance  sodd^hly  iipcfK  Mudrid, 
and*  th»  without  any  previous  communication  iriti^ 
Lord  Wi-Hington  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Duqoe  del 
Pht^qfoe  and  the  other  Spanish  oomtnandefa  in  tiie 
north  of  Spain.  Young  Arei2flga  wauitd  to  hare 
the  whble  glory  of  reoorering  the  Spanish  oapital  :- 
with  nearly  50,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  artillery^ 
he  descended  fVom  the  mountains^  where' the  French 
conld  not  hare  touched  him,  and  adruioed  widi  the 
confidenee  of  an  ignorant  boy  into  the  wide  plains  of 
Ijel  M  ancha.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  li9th  of 
November  that  he  encountered  in  the  open  fields' of 
Ocalia  tlie  two  united  cdrps  of  Mortier  and  Sebasti* 
ani,  who  advanced  upon  him  in  three  odamns,  threw 
his  cavalry  head  over  heels,  and  bfok^  the  infantry 
of  his  right  winj^ ;  npon  which  hiakft  wiDgnStirsd, 
or  Bed,  without  Hring  a  shot.  Then  follow^  a  gene* 
tal  d^(ieie,  with  the  Idas  of  Afty-fire  of  thdrsixty 
cannon;  of  the  mifitary  chest,  pMmsioMy.biggBgQ, 
clothing,  Ac,  and  with  a  terrifie  krasrof  life^  wiireh 
must  have  i^een  sustained-  rather  im  the  £ight  tiian 
?«1  the  iight.**^  The  fViglH res  that  were  quick  or  foxw 
tuttatef  t^  eScSfpei  Twstisd'  like  maniacs  through  the 
stV(mg  pass  of  Despefias  FtrtWi  •ov  fledby  other 
YOugh  roads  towards  Muroia  or  Valetioia.  Many 
thoii^nds  Were  taken  prisoners^  s&  that  more  Shan 
one  half-  of  (hia  army^^che  largest  that  tlie  }unfa 
had  hitherto' sent  into  the  -fteld^-^^^as  destroyed  or 
lost.  It  b  said  that-very  cruel-  usige  was. adopted 
to  force  the  prisoners  into  the  Freoob  service ;  diat 
8000  of  them  yielded,  but  look  the  fivst  opportunity 
to  desert,  and  joiti  the  gueriMais  in  themountaiBsr 

The  defeat  of  Areisaga  at  Ocana  drew  after  it  the 
defeat  of  the  Duqae  del  Parquo,  who  had  quitted 

*  Wa  could  never  n^iderstand  how^or,  to  gprtik  mote  plkfnly,  we 
a*aU  iitTerbeli0vetlftt-**wkfito  St«aMi  batHtUoM  dWd  iA««vMlile 
at  their  potU.  in  •»  open  plain,  in  Cuosta'a  (amoas liattle of  Medellin. 
TIae  UrtttAh  Rtmy.  otea  in  UCm  d«}v.  Mth$a  the  SpMlardi  wete  vnitly 
ixa|>ra««d.  never  mir  ■  |hem  «ipay«>  of  ^uita  so  jsuah  tte«iiBefs.  At 
Mtrui'llin  there  uras  indeed  a  sonasbinf;  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  S'pa- 
nivh  niiika  and  eolUdiiu;  bat  thie  tilatikr  hatily  iM6um  Urn  tb4  Mit 
«C4««UrncUw  which  is  repotted  to  liavc  taken  )ilici;.  U  apjpear^that 
nt  Medeltiri,  as  «t  Ocaffa,  the  Spaniards  were  broken  and  enveloped 
atAOee,  tlMtOteir  retMAt  was  eonrolfltely  ciiloir.  and  that,  in  their 
despair^  tfiey  sold  tlicir  Utl's  (learly.  At  the  time  of  tlie  Uttle  of 
Octiffa.  irlicn  Ikmtiparte  had  successfully  terminated  ttie  Aastrian  vtat, 

.  i»ttd  iviien  bi»  llrellter  l«««ph  voa  imterialniDf;  iMui£ui«ii>  h<^  at*  esta- 
blish iog  hiri  throne,  the  Kystem  was  recommended  and  adopted  of 
takinr  as  Yhany  KpAntsli  prtSAuers  as  {lossible,  and  of  tr^nir  afteni'iurds 
tointuioa  \htm  tc»  enlec  into  the  eervjco  of  the  intnuive  king  ;  bot  at 
the  time  of  the  batllc  of  Medellin,  when  Joseph'*  fears  were  gr«Mt,  a 
Miieh  iM>ro nnfrilnry  eyrtem  pimalled.  ManiMl  Victor,  bowerer. 
wroie  tQ  Kxiiii  Josejih  a(Ur  the  battle  of  Medellin  :  "  The  loss  of  the 
S|tanUrib  Mas  so  great  that  it  nusf  bu  teen  to  be  bellewd.  I  myself 
Utte  pMs  met  tlio fleld  of  battiB  to  aseurtaiik  th«  facts.  AU  the  bpa. 
nii^i  liQittaUoiis  which  General  Cucstn  had  stationed  to  oppose  us.  wW 
ther  \n  iiAtf  or  in  colntnus,  are  ttiii  t^g  there  in  uts  Mme  order. 
Every e»an.  fliker  and  soidMrt  wa*  kiUed  i  I  nt  ar«t  alaiad  iKeir  k>«« 
at  10.000  to  12,000  killed ;  I  now  believe  it  wa«!  more.  All  my  staff 
tkave  »ftn  k  an  well  av  Myself.  Bui  you  must  not  suppose  tliat  It  was 
%  i«iMMcr<r  of  prfMoers  :  no,  tltey  dcfeudi'd  themselrea  to  the  lost 
extremity,  exclaiming  '  iVo  quarter. *  Tlie  sight  of  the  field  of  buttle 
i«  resSly  frightfei/*  Btill  tiib  nay  Imtd been,  tmxood  part,  an  attempt 

.  to.cover  the  ntroc\ty  of  the  alumshter.  Oolonel  Napier,  after  mentk>n« 
Jnghow  Lntour  Maubnurg  with  his  cftTalry  swept  round  fheleft  flank, 
nwd  ^<Si  fell  oaithe-mr  ef  Coeeta,  and  li»w»  at.  tin)  aame  momenti 

_  J^asalle  and  his  opivaley  ealloped  In  upon  the  broken  bands.  sa>-s, 
wiUi  a  staHlIng  bret  hy,  «  A  horrlbU  o^riMg*  cfl»tH?d,  tor  llie  FS«ach 
aoldiers,  while  their  vtrength  would  tiermit.  continued  to  fulluw  and 
strike,  nncll  three^Aha  of  the  Snaaish  osmy  w«lkmod  in  bfeud/'-^ 
iriiftiry<^f«e  FM£tj^etf.irffVr. 

ldtli*bMiW  •!  Uedellln  Oieala  wti.*  woitiiil«fd.  aad  ri4i  from  his 
bone  s  but  he  was  (|aicSly  Minouatad»  Bn4«83aii«il.  AA<Alirr  Spor 
nisb  (VDcral,  Prias,  «  as  severely  wounded  and  was  takes  frilofter.  . 


the  line  of  the  Tagiia  to  co-operate  in  the  insane 
plan  for  recovering  Madrid.  Del  Parque*  in  the 
month  of  October,  being  well  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  Tamamea*  had  defeated  General  Mar* 
ohand,  with  a  force  not  mach  superior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  French.  This  rare  event  too  muck 
elated  the  dttque«  who,  not  satisfied  with  freeing 
Sakmanoa  from  the  French,  risked  his  army  several 
times  in  the  open  country ;  and,  when  Areizaga  waa 
thooght  to  be  advancing  victoriously  through  La 
Mancha,  he  pushed  forward  into  the  open  country 
of  Castile,  till  llarchand,  whom  he  had  dcieated, 
was  joined  by  Kellermann  and  a  fresh  division  from 
Valkiolid.  fif  en  then,  ignorai^  of  their  real  force, 
he. advanced  against  the  enemy*  On  discover* 
batg  that  Kellevmann  hsd  ^ome  up  the  duque  re- 
tneatttd;  buttt  was  too  late,  aad  he  was  overtaken 
and  beateft  tOfMCces  by  KeUermsAn,  on  the  28th  of 
Nowmber,  et  ^Iba.  de  Tormes,  ij^  whole  of  his 
cavalry  being  seiaed  wiUi  a  auddeu  psnic»  atid 
Sakiog  to.  fligbt  belbre  a  French  sabre  or  bullet 
Qould' touch  theiDw  The  Spanish  infantry  did  better, 
ismiinginto  square  /and  repulsing 4hree  .successive 
ohavges  of)  ibe  French  cavabry ;  buty  when  4el 
Pavqueordered  a  retreat  upon  Tamames^  the  acene 
nf'hts  ivicfcory  in  October,  the  in£v»try  U^  began  to 
desert ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  roads 
were  strewed  with  musquets  and  knapsacks  thrown 
away  by  the  fugitives^  and  the  duqiie*s  army  of 
20,000  men  was  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundreds. 
Kellermann  reported  that  he  took  all  the  artillery 
of  the  right  wing,  killed  3000  men,  and  made  200 
prisoners.*  Thus  the  two  armies  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  regular  force  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  kept  within  the  line  of 
the  Tagus  and  posted  along  the  Sierra  Morens, 
might  long  have  protected  Andalusia  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  from  French  invasion,  had 
been  thrown  away  on  a  most  foolish  errand  !  X^ord 
Wellington,  whose  advice  and  warning  had  been 
rejected  and  despised,  was  deeply  mortillcd  by  the 
events-  "  I  lament,"  says  he,  "  that  a  cause  which 
promised  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago  should  have 
been  so  completely  lost  by  the  ignorance,  presump- 
tion, aud  mismanagement  of  those  to  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  intrusttfi.  I  declare  that,  if  they  bad 
preserved  their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of  them, 
the  csuse  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any 
use ;  time  would  have  been  gained ;  the  state  of 
affairs  would  have  improved  daily ;  all  the  chances 
were  in  our  favour ;  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
weakness,  occasioned  by  any  diversion  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  French 
themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies  must 
have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  But,  no !  nothing 
will  answer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains, 
in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  They 
will  not  credit  the  accounts  I  have  repeatedly  given 
them  of  the  Euperior  number  even  of  the  French : 
they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they  find  them  invari- 

*  Soutb«*y«  UUlory  of  tbe  IVniasular  War. 
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s^ves/'*  ....  .      , 

.The.  .defeat  «£  the,  D^gue  dftl  Farque  kft  Uie 
French  at. full  ki«ur/9 4a  direct  Us^ir  of^efatioiM. 
agf^iQst  the  moat  vuInQ^ablQ.pn^t  of.PortiAgaJ.  .  Qa 
thcJUne  iof  the  Gaadiana*  where  h\A  acmy  waa^tar, 
tiQned^  pT^n  thesulA  oXAleintej(v];iord  Wellingl^Q. 
covd(jl  apprehend  no  attack^  attempts  in  tha;  qiiarter; 
h^Tiqg  always,  proved,  unaucce^eiMl ;  aAdj  a^er 
what  §ouU  had  su&red  during  bUadvan€e.t%a))d  . 
retread  froin,  Oporto,  it  wag  nov.  at  ^U  hkely  that, 
th^  French  ,wpqU  naaka  a  aecondi  ei;periment^ti{M)n 
P9rtvgal:fro?n  ihe  Galician  frQr«tHUr,at:VheiQppo#i(e 
extremity  of  jt^^.  kingdom.    But  .^  intermediate/ 
rof|te  bmk  th^ .y^Qylnce ^  SalaoMui^hy; ^^IMwI.. 
Rqdrigoi  wias.  xno;:e  ,open  and  mueb.eaaier*;.^ 
wQjuliTUfl^.rti^  iny^iog  fiolumna  in^Al^,  bewt^, 
PojUjg;^^  W  fltpTJt.jwidvay  b^tiwflen.  ih«r  CWkian., 
frontie/.^^d, the  .frontier  ^f  Alemtejo,  cuttingt  oSi 
hythfk  /i^m  Qporti^h-     The  capture:  'Of  ^  CiHdAd . 
^4fiiS9-^o^)df  9W»:^v<T,  cMitf  off  tjhe  ^{niQHBieftT, 
tiq^.  between  .tW  Sj^aniah  goYfummeq^:  and  .^tb^^ 
noi;t}iern.,jjrPMU?<J#fiof.Spain^  l^ndibesidiq^  of^^ing , 
thfte?u?ie#t;way.iAtoPoriugf^l  anda)y:inging.on  .tfca  j 
faU  of.Alneieidi»  it  wonld  inevifcaWj.give  the  French 
poas,^pfl,  ttf  Old  Castile  J  and  ijwd  Welli«igM>p..p 
obtaif^^  certain  jinfpcmatipn  that  ^.fjrench  eo^ncii 
of,.w:i^  bad,  recpn^mended  the  in^^mediatf)  siege ^ 
Cii|di(4,^9d|:is(>*  -  ^i»  Iqrdabip'a  primary  tPbi?ot 
w(^^;^^^  had  ^1  along  bei^n,  the.  defence  yf  Pqr^ 
tiigioi.^  Jt  iiv;as,;here&>re  dear  that  tbe  Ijne  of  the, 
G^i^4w.?yM*  i^^  luBger  the  line  for  biniLi..«nd  be 
reaoiyeii  to  wjth/}raw  his  troopa  from  tha^  frontier, 
to  march  ^^^vx  ^,  I^Ubon  and  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus^and  to  extend  them  from  thence  towardit 
Oporta  and  the  river   Donro.    He  would  thua 
meet  the  at^rm  if  here  it  waa  noTv  sure  ta  bur/«|. 
Thia  plant  prapiptly  conceiv)^r<-foi.^  i^w,  da.ya 
before,  and  until  the  annihilation  of.  the  firmiea.«f - 
Areiauigai^ndde}  Par/que^it.had  bff^n.nnn^eA^sary  , 
to  think  of  itr-^a^  carried  jntP  exc^ij^tinn  ,.witii   . 
excellent  orx^ert  and  with  all  tlve  rapidity,  that  Wfte* 
necesaajiy,.   QvM|<ing  the  .nnh9«pitabje  grpund  of 
Spain  alM>gether»  th^jni^a  of,. the  Biitti^h  a^nay 
moved  through  -Aleoit^o  in.  the  rai^y  rapntU  of 
December,  crossed  the  Tagvf  at  i\br^f^,i  and  : 
marched  on  to  the  Moodego.,    At  th^  heginniAg  of 
January,  ISIO,  Lord  Wellington  ^^^hia  head 
quartera.at  Vii^O)  bavivg  bia  qiMcposta  along  the 
frontier^  of  Spain  towards  .Ciudad  B/odrjgp.     He 
had  left  General  flilUnd  hia  division  at  Abrantea; 
and  General  Fane'a.  brigade  of  heajey  cavalry  also 
remained  on  the  banks  of  tho  Tugua.    Abrantes» 
which  comm^J^ds  the  passage  of  the  Tagua  (over 
which  I'iv^  ^  bridge  of  boats  had  been  conatmctedX 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  is  natu- 
rally H  strong  plaee,  suTrounded  by  an  old  wall ; 
and  its  defences  had  been  improved  by  English 

•  nUpn/Qhes.  Ilii  lordriiip  jnU«,  "  I  nm  only  afraiJ,  now,  tbat  I 
•hall  br  top  iato  to  save  Chidail  Rodri^o.  Uiolowof  wbkh  viU  wcun 
totlM  FfiKBchOUl  CActiiQ,  And  wi\l  cut  oit«ll  commiioicaUoi)  with, 
the  BorkWru  |»rovinoe9«  oia«l  leav«  th«ni  to  thrir  fate.  I  woackr  ^]|«> 
ther  tho  S^Wt)iofljc«r«ovex  read  the  hi«tuty  of  i\ut  Aro^rioiui  mms, 
or  of  Um-U  tyna  wu  in  Uu  DuUb  pruviuccs,  vr  at  lUeir  ovn  ««r  in 
Portttg  I." 


eT^Meens^'  Ym^  aA  ihe  dkitaAoa  ot  i34<  milcft 

N*Nk£jifroM  iiiabon^  also  atanda  on  ^kialed- 
grounA.  In  both  plfi^eea  the  troopeb  wfa#  wera  mm 
pi!«»4^rly  attpplied  with  proviaioni^  reeoverad  Ibtir 
heellh,  and  got  rid  of  the  malaria  fevera  th^  had 
ca«ight/iQ3patn«  Pariiaiifteiit«ryopp<witioiuataand 
oth«  pefBona  at  bomA  might  lopreaent  the  eaae  «a 
hopeleaa,  «ha  attani^t  aa  madtteas.;  but  Msuradly 
licvd  WeUington  nevec  for  Mie  momeni  deafiaiied  - 
of  defeodiDg  Portugal  againsk  whatever  Frfsfih 
h<Bt.migbit  be  bxaaght against  him ;  and  thegailamt 
Irmy  under  hia command  fuUy  ahafed  inlhia tcoA^ 
fidsQce..  After  ibaae  toilsome  marchea  had  all 
hcffn  iMmpleiled»  there  waa  a  long  repoae ;  but  ihe 
liquet  lar  from  being  loet,  waa  moat  advantagtously 
^ipi^kgred  in  improving  the  commiaswriatt  the 
jiaggoge  and  cooiKe^anoa  departmeo^  «ad  other 
branabea-'aDd  depntmanta  (wiiboiit  which  the 
braTery^imdiaotiviity  of  m  a^^my  may  be  thrown 
awaiyvAnd.ftheAltategttiDaLakjU  of  iU«om«aandeF 
j>afi)kfid;aml  defeated)^  in  trainiBg  and  tharaughiy 
iiscip&inimg'the  reinfommenla  which  amved  horn 
£ngland,.andtin  raicM)^  ihe  f^ottugneaa  ngvlar 
army  iD^.^itate  ofcfikaeney  in  nunbenst  mnnk^ 
menft,  eod.  diaetpliMw/  In  thia:  laat  pert  <»f  hii 
many  and  aiduoua  dwkioa  hia  lordship  laaa  «mmI 
ably  aqoonded  by:<3lenetal  Bereaford^  wh^  abowedv 
ill  ehe  £ayewing'Caiiapaigii,  what  Foftuffiieae  troaps 
were-worth.HRhea  tnuned  and  ODmmaodfd  by  Bn-. 
tiisb  officamw  Thia  reeulU  and  nunenma  ether 
advantages,  oa«dd  only  be  obtaiDad  threufh  the 
Aipftriofidaoility*  and  modesty  of  the  paofd^  and 
die- mare  vatimial  and  attbmiaaive  tamper  of  their 
previsional-govemniient.  The  Portugueae  bad  the 
habit  of  depending  on  their  old  allies  the  Bcitiah, 
and. of  looking  up  with. respect  to  their  anpenor 
wealth,  reaouncea,  meana,  and  endawmenta;  the 
Spaniards^  and  especially  the  aupert>  CaatUiaoa, 
had  oniy  the  ^inore  ancient  habit  of  oonaidering 
themselvQS  aa  the  firat  people  in  tlie  world,  and  of 
despising  all  other  nations.  -Lisbon  at  thia  time 
presented  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  great 
British  colony ;  our  emhaaay,  our  nerefaanta,  our 
navy,  our  troopa  aeenaed  to  bold  uadiaturbod  po»- 
session  of  the  tity.  The  Portugueae  aoldiet8«  com- 
manded and  disciplined  by  Engliah  ofBcen,  and 
receiving  their  pay  in  Engliah  money,  looked  mors 
like  partisans  of  their  powerful  ally  than  the  mili* 
tary  force  af  the  country  to  which  they  belonged. 
Now  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  president  af 
the  oouncil  of  regency,  showed  some  insttbordtna- 
tion  and  gavie  a  little  trouble ;  but^  on  the  whole, 
everything  was  apparently  subjected  to  the  oantrol 
of  England,  whoae  assistance  alone  could  prevent 
the  French  armies  from  re-obtaining  poaseaaion  of 
the  whofe-^xHintry  and  satisfying  their  itvenge  on 
the  people.^  If  a  similar  control,  or  even  an 
approaeh  to  it^  could  have  been  obtained  in  Spain, 
that  unhappy  country  might  have  been  spared  aome 
years  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  wnr  that 
has  been  known  in  modern  Europe. 

•  Cot.   LcUi  It.iy,  f?ftrfativo.—Col.  Gurwood,  WcUino'toii  Di*- 
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"The  deckriitioti^f  ^mr  by  Atntri*  against'FrMioe 
— iwhieh  would  net  have  been  nmde  «l  that  ino- 
mctit  ^dMul  Bnglijihetioourag«meftt  and  protiisea 
of<  aid-wbemid  ouf  governmefit  te  attempt  t»o 
great  divevaione  (in  addidon  to  tbe  war  we  weve 
carrytiig  oiv  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula^  and  whith 
gM«  oeeupaticm  to  300,000  Fmnch)  in  two  TCry 
oiipeeite  parte  of  Enrepe^-^n  Holland  and  in  the 
Soutb  cf  Mtf,  From  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May  preparationa  were  made  for  irtting  out  one 
of  the  greatest  armaments  that  had  ever  isaued 
from  the  ports  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  am  army  of  40,000  men  was  collected,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty^seven  sail  of  the  line,  two  50*gua 
ships^  thi«e  of  44  gims,  twenty-three  frigateat^ 
thirty^one  ship  and  brig  sloopa,  ftve  bomb  vasselsy 
twentynbree  g«m  brigs^  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail  of  bired  eutters,  tenders,  gnn» 
boats,  ftc.  •^  in  all  two  bundled-  and  fbrty<»fiTe 
veasels  of  war^acoonipnnied  by  about  fonr  hmi^ 
dred  sail  of  transports,  was  teady  to  convey 
and  eo^opevate  with  the  »rmy»  Unfortunately 
the  deatSnatton  of  this  m^bty  armaMcnt  >  could 
not  possiUy  be  concealed  from  the  French,  ee 
from  any  odier  people  that  knew  what  was^  and 
hadkpRgbeen^  in  progress  o»' the  Scheldt.  Not 
even  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  had  made  Bonaparte 
despair  of  disputing  the  sovereignty  of.  the  seas  and 
inTsditig  England*  Ever  since  the  spring  of  180f 
formidable  na^  preparations  had  been  carried  on 
by  France  in  those  waters ;  and^  iiiiding  that  the 
poft  of  Antwerp  was  not  quite  deep  enougb  to  float 
an  M'^gun  Mp^  with  her  gvna  and  stofea  on  board, 
Bonaparte  had  forced  his  brother  Louis,  the  no- 
minal King  of  Holland,  to  cede  to  France  the  port 
of  Flashing,  wiiicb  Hes  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  offers  a  ospacious  bason,  in  which  twenty  or 
more  sail  of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  and 
in  readiness  for  sea  on  all  occasion.  By  the  spaing 
of  the  present  year  ten.74»-g«n  shipa.  were  at 
anchor  near  the  Calet  Band ;  nine  ^ips  of  the  line 
were  on  the  sto!^  at  Antwerp,  most  of  them  ready 
to  be  laonohed,  and  at  the  saime  pbioe  the  keels  of 
nineteen  shxpaof  war^  large  and  sraidl,  were  hiid^ 
while  on ^fae  atocka  at  Flushing  there  were  one  74 
and  three  smaller  vessels.  Besides  these  there 
were,  at  Flushnng^  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Tezel, 
several  sail  of  the  line  actually  ready  for  aea. 
Counting  on  his  conference  vnih  the  Emperor 
Aleiander^  Erfurt,  the  Emperor  of  the  Fraich 
fully  expected  that  nineteen  or  twenty  Ruesian 
ships  of  (he  line  would  be  put  at  his  disposal ;  he 
knew  that  be  could  calcnktc  on  the  hardy  sesmen 
of  Deirmark)  and  on  vkihat  little  remained  of  the 
fleet  of  that  country ;  the  defeats  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  Frendi  and  by  tlie  Russians  wouki 
place  the  naval  resources  of  the  Swedes  in  his 
hands;  and  altogether  be  hoped  to  collect  at  some 
opportune  moment  a  fleet  of  aixty  sail  of  the  line 
on  the  Dutch  coaat  Bonaparte,  too,  waa  known  to 
have  expended  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling  in  eon- 
verting  Antwerp  into  a  great  naval  ^ep6t,  in  pak-  . 
ing  basons,  dock-yardsi  and  arsenals,  and  fortifloar* 


tions  to  defend  them.  It  waa  not  i6  be  expected 
that  England  should  allow  these  preparations  to 
go*  on  without  making  an  attempt  to  interrupt 
thorn ;  snd,  as  soon  as  our  armament  was  begun, 
its  destination  was  but  an  obvious  inference.  The 
vei>y  same  reasons  which  account  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  secrecy  justify  the  government  in  selecting 
Holland  rather  than  any  other  country,  in  which  to 
opemte  the  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria ;  and  this 
point  was,  moreover,  recommended  by  the  known 
existence  of  a  ytery  strong  party  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces hbstile  toihe  French .  Nor  im  the  present  state 
of  the  northern  peters,  with  Denmark  hostile,  with 
Russia  hostile,  with  Sweden  crushed  and  falling  to 
pieces, with  Prussia  conquered  and  her  sea- ports  and 
fortsinthe  hands  of  the  French,  would  it  be  very 
easy  to  discover  where  our  diversion  could  have 
been  made  estdept  in  HMland.  (Small  flying  ibrcea, 
like  those  led  by  Major  Schill  and  tlie  Duke  of 
firunawitk,were  able  to  maintain  themselves  fbr  a 
short  season  in  the  north  of  Cfermany  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  Elbe ;  but  those  impoverighed  regions 
coald  net  haveaupported  a  krge  Britnh  army,  and 
a  small  one  would  have  been  sacrificed.  And,  even 
admitting  that  30,000  or  40,000  British  troops 
might"  have  been  landed  on  the  Elbe,*  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  nnd  there  supported 
with  the  provisions  and  stores  they  cartled  with 
thim,  or  by  auch  as  should  be  sent  after  them, 
from  Enfgland,  our  government  might  be  excused 
lor  not  rushing  into  this  bold  adventure,  since  sudb 
an  army  mus«  be  only  secondary  to  the  gr^at  armies 
of  the  Ethperor  of  Austria,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  Austrian  steadiness,  ability, 
and  good  luck,  which  were  all  so  very  doubtfbK— to 
say  nothing  of  that  treachery,  both  in  council  and 
in  the  fieid,  the  eiistence  of  which  seems  to  be 
proved  by  BO  many  fotal  reverses  in  past  campaigns, 
as  well  as' in  the  present  Before  6ur  expedition 
sailed  fKrni  the  Downs,  Bonaparte  had  fought  and 
won  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  errors  had  been 
oommitted  by  the  Atistrians  similar  in  nature  and 
eqiial  in  amount  to  any  that  they  had  tommitred 
in  former  wars.  Our  appearance  on  the  continent 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  Emperor  Francis ;  and  it  behoved  our  ^ 
vemment  to  make  a  ^great  effort  for  the  destruction 
of  the  docks  and  arsenals  on  the  Scheldt,  and  for 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  all  that  they  con- 
tained. The  Walcheren  expedition,  even  as  it  was 
managed,  gave  serious  alarm  to  Bonaparte,  then 
far  away  on  the  Daimbe,  and  it  kept  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Prance,  some 
troops  which  might  have  been  sent  to  reinforce 
him  in  a  struggle  in  which  he  was,  at  least  once, 

•  Seine  trifliM  demooilratloiii  were  nacle  oa  tba  Elbe.  GnpUin 
Ooate,  with  H.  M.  sloop  the  '  MoBqiiitn/  and  three  smaU  ijftinvpMels, 
entered  thiit  rlreron  tlielhh  of  luly.  and,  lattdhtg  sallora  end  marines, 
took  both  the  town  nnd  the  battery  of  Caxliaren,  altliongh  thelmttery 
wa«  arrona,  larrounded  by  a  «-et  diteh,  and  d«<)ended  liy  BOO  Ptrach 
troofit.  And  nbaeqnenkly  to  thit  an  Bnglith  flotnia  with  wnne  hnn- 
di^  oftMOM  on  board  appeared  in  the  same  waters.  The  foroft  «a« 
too  man  to  oo  any  good,  as  the  jHypnlar  hisun«;tlon  In  the  nortfh  of 
Gtnnany  was  then  being  eruthed;  but  it  appeirra  ib  Imve  bk>en  in 
these  EngUsh  "veaiels  that  the  Ditke  of  BroBSKKk  and  Id*  bnve  torn- 
punkins  escaped  ttuim  the  continent* 
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very  nearly  over-matclied  and  b6aten.  We  apprc- 
hencl,  however,  that  no  excuse  can  be  found  for 
ministers  in  their  strange  selection  of  cothmandera' 
for  this  expedition :  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whoto 
they  gave  the  supreme  command  of  the  land  fhrces,' 
had  scarcely  anything  to  recommend  him  except 
his  being  an  amiable  man,  and  connected  with 
great  men  ;*  and,  as  for  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Richard 
John  Strachan,  it  would  be  committing  an  injustice 
to  Ihe  navy  not  to  say  that  there  were  fifty  officers, 
even  among  those  who  had  the  requisites  of  pto- 
fessional  rank  or  grade,  fitter  than  he  for  the  com- 
mand of  <he  fleet.  If  the  government  could  hav«» 
got  rid  of  the  rank  and  routine  syiteni,  and  of 
other  causes  which  often  had  much  to  do'witli'these 
anpointrtients,  there  was  one  officer  at  hanft  flttest 
of  all  for  this  particular  service — Captafn'Lbrd 
Cochrane.  '  Or,  by  recalling  him  frotri  Uie  Medi- 
terranean, they  might  have  employed  th^  ambidex- 
terous Sjr'^idney  Smith,  wha>  was  equal,  or  verV 
pearly  so,  16  Sir  Jlicbvrd  Strachan'.  hr  rink,  ana 
who  was  quite  equal,  if'nol!  superior,  ^^eVto  jLcjfd 
Cochrane  in  in-shore  wofk^  or  for  opetatigns,WcH 
as  th?  ])r^ijit,  which  required  the  sail6r"  to  have 
**  one  foot  pn  land  and  oiie  bn  seiu*'  '  But,  as  If  the 
ftppointmeht  of  inferior  commanders  were  not  sutfi- 
Cieiit  to  mar  the  business^  the  go'verrtment,  nnin- 
structed  by*  many  examples,  neglected  t6  define  the 
authorities  of  each,  thus  leaving  tht  slaice-gate 
open  to  those  differences  of  opinion  and  jealousies 
pF  auihoriiy  which  had  usually  brok^  out  between 
generals  and  admlralg.  The  objects  of  the  expedition, 
as  explain 6^  in  the  Carl  of  Chatham *s  instructions, 
were,  "The  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy^s 
ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing, 
dr  afloat  in  the  Scheldt;  the  destruction  of  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerp,  Terneuse,  and 
Tlushing;  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren ;  and  the  rendering,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt 
no  loi^eer  nsvfgable  for  ships  of  warr"  Nelson,  in 
1801,  IhuI.  fixed  his  eye  u|}on  the  same  point,  axid 
bad  considered  it  as  a 'week's,  expedition  ft)r  n 
small  fleet  and  4000  or  5000  land  troops;  but 
since  that  time  the  workd  of  Bonajjattc  had  ren- 
dered the  enterprise  much  moradifHoultL  Ministers 
knew  that  Great  Britain. iiad  held'  posscauon  df  the 
island  of  Walcheren  before  now;   unfortunately 

•  Bten  aM«rdtiM{  to  n  uotvnfrtaiiAly  orflm  (trhich  '•^  oooMtoMlly 
plnyMt  by  W*H«rSI?«m,  m w»II  ■•  by  »tMifkfey)Ul* *tiMtbhMirt  rtf  rtie 
•MtrortlM  ant  Biui  ofChftilWim  ana  bvMtMr  of  WiHtim  Htt,  *'  ««cHed 
cittisulurable  wohder,  for  Lord  Cluitliatt  wtt»a  mim  whoMi  liatdta  of 
in«!ol«iMM  woM  iMMurtoiii'v  IntPeUTAte.  InMmiKAi  *hftt  ii»  lh«  lM»i»,'ht  of 
liU  lirntliov't  uowef  it  hud  Iwen  Aland  Mttotfiiiry  to  n-mtn^  him  from 
tlM  ofltoe  of  IMI  lord  or  th«  admiral ty.*'^rA«  Bilmlmfk  Aimml 


In  ■  nota  to  ll»  above ftimago  It  hmW  **  While  1m  hatdDi«  sitaa' 
tiiMi  or  av<.tlnrd  of  the  ailmlraftty  ha  «%«  oalled  fhetofel^rd  Ohaiham. 
liMHuw  hii  honr  of  rMufr  wm  umtally  In  rite  artflMiooii/*  In  f1i#  tent 
tliero  are  .1  fo\r  u(h«»r  sentetmw  wliieh  afn'm  t»  d(»nole  thu  pen  of  8<ott  : 
*•  Lovd  Chalhara'a  maflnem  wer»  agreeaOla,.  and  hi  eonrenatfon  he 
4t«phiyed  tuleau.  whMi.  as  thev  never  apt^aved  un  other  ooMMons, 
■eem  only  to  have  hoen  esHrted  ft»r  eonvenathnkal  burtMHe*,  or  only 
equal  to ihem.  Mf 4  I*IM  waa  known  to  linfe  deai'ribed  hnn  ai  a  permn 
of  uaelem  ahiltflea.'  If»  htid  eerrcd  011  llM  aontinentduHnrg  flie  Anii- 
jtiooUn  wttv,  nod  waethM  Ihaommandat  MMdhiffrnceAil  eutittnhitlon 
or  Uie  lIoMtt.  Atthto  ]in»eal  tim« he  held  the  ilioat  on  of  mm^t  of 
die-  oidttanoe.  and  Id  thai  onimtlty  ^oiMMOd  n  eefet  hi  tho  «abhie(.  I  n 
4he  AMMO  of  Ihe  ^aMditlou,  and  stfll  more  whtt  \x»  conetniilon.  mtno 
lnboat»«liHioa  imt  fbund  to  vNolt  tnm  haviotf  thus  JATeitvd  a  cabinet 
mAnMMrWl(h4attma*d.*«  - 


they  hiid  nb  statistical  rehims  to  show  iit  wh«'*j^ 
pense  of  health  and  life  that  occupation -hM'beeft 
mahitdined  in  the  days  of  WiU'mm  III.  ami  Qiie^tr 
Anne;  and  they  declared  afterwards' that' thfejr 
never  cohtemplated  a  permanent,  or  even  a  long, 
possession  of  the  island.  The  study  of  shitisties, 
which  had  scarcely  been  begun  in  1809,  was  dtti-^ 
gether  unknown  a  century  earlier :  there  ekisted 
no  material's  in  the  war-omce,  in  the  armfmedieat 
board,  or  anywhere  else  -in  England;  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  insalubrity  of  those  islands  in  -the 
estuary  of  fhe  Scheldt :  nevertheless,  there  Is  truth 
as  Well  as  point  in  the  assertions  that  "  the  expe^ 
ditbn  to  Walcheren,  planned  and  conducted  as  it 
Wtis,  w&s  the  fhiit  of  statistical  Ignorance  in  everf 
one — everywhere  from  the  prime  minister  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  from  him  lo  the  surgeon'a 
inate :  and  that  ignorance,  which  every  Middle^ 
burghian,  any  Dutchman  could  have  enlightened 
(^r  dispelled,  cost  us  10,000  brave  men,  not  a  Ktlle 
botiev,  and  not  a  little  credit.*** 

Oh  the  28th  (if  July  the  Orand  Armada— for 
inch  it  might  be  called— set  rtiil  fr6m  the  Dowtis.t 
In  the  conne  of  the  following  day,  it  wts  ueaHy 
sill  collected  x)n  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  then  began 
the  differences  of  opinion,  and  'the  disiJovertes  that 
the  fleet  "was  not  stifficiently  proiriaed  with  bbats 
for  landing  the  troops,  ordnance,  Ac. '  The  wiser 
part  of  the  officers  were  fbr  going  Wi  io  Avrtwerp'Ht 
once  (Antwerp  was  not  forty-five  miles  distant),  to 
try  a  coup  de  main  before  the  pkce  should  he  pot 
ih  a ihll  state  of  defence;  but  the  less '^ise were 
for  beginning  with  Flushing,  and  this  last  opiilion 
prevailed.  Flushing,  whose  importance^  as  com- 
pared with  Antwerp,  was  as  ten  to  a  thoossfnd. 
Was  invested  on  the  1st  or  2ud  of  August ;  but  w 
slow  v^re  otir  IncapaWe  commanders  -that'  i^early 
a  fortnight  elapsed  before  they  got  their  batteries 
all  ready,J  and  began  their  bombardment  in  earnest. 
They  began  to  bombard  hotly  on  the  I3lh ;  artd 
oTi  the  15th,  when  two  churches,  the  Stedt-house, 
and  250  houses  had  been  destroyed,  Qenerat  Moii- 
net,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Flushing, 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  requested  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  On  the  following  evening  the  iirticlcs 

♦  tUlmbnrjjh  Be\near.  vol.  xKx.,  vt^\*  on  Military  Mncatlon. 
\  The  Karl  of  Chattiam  wa«  accnn»p(uii«>d  or  followed' h»  pan  of  the 
cxptHlitiou  by  Ihe  U'e  Sir  William   CtirtU.  biecuU-liaKer,  baiikor, 
contractor,  alilcrman,  lord  mayors    Acooiding  to  a  afreet  Mm  ofthe 
day^ 

"  Gn'nt  Chatliam  sailed  safe  fh>ni  the  Oovnt, 
With  CurtiM  so  loyal  aiul  funny  ; 
Thty  bolh  came  hack  agaia  wfe*  » 

Utit  coal  Joim  Bull  twelve  anUlioiia  of  money." 
Ttiaro  ii  a  note  i«  Uodsley'a  AuniaaL  lUyi^ter  to  tJu*  eflt^:— 
*'  AmoDK  the  visitors  of  Uie  Seet  was  one  wlio  altxacted  mucU  nolire 
by  the  ponp  oF  his  appeamwe,  oc  «Ual  may  be  oslled  Ids  equ^pngc. 
lliis  was  Kir  William  Curtis,  wko  wa«  wafted  to  tlte  i>o«a»  ma 
vncht,  either  of  his  own,  or  hired  for  tLe  purpoio,  or  borMwed,  !»«••«- 
tlfulty  |Mliit<^,  adorned  with  a  streamer  beatin«  devices  i»i!t«a>wti- 
catinf  victory  and  fflory.  and  carr>-iox  delioste  r«ir«»hmeuU  of  all 
kinds  to  the  military  and  uaral  oommaadera,  and  tli«  priciri]ial 
offieers.**  -■.,.. 

r  Ueneral  the  Earl  of  Chatham  said  he  was  waiting  lur  Admual 
Sir  RieHanl  Smclma,  ami  the  ailmAsal  cald  ho  waa  %^ aiupg  for  the 
Ba^l  of  Chatham.  Tiiob  pOMtteoa  w«m  descrilMd  ui  a  ««U-kno>»n 
qimtraiii*^ 

'*  Tlie  BoH  of  GhaUtftm.  witli  hia  aaoBd  dsavp. 
t(«eoit  wait  119  fos  Hit  UiobaNl  ji,Tmcliau  i 
Sir  ftiehard.  eafer  to )«  at  'em» 
...      .    'iteMdvaitiafSvftfaalAai^orChalhM^r 
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of,  A^wi()ilfttK>n  were  signed  ^  and  the  ganrisony 
^fi^Q^iHlPg.  Uy  about  6000  xneo,  laid  d^oy/ix  their 
arn^ajn.  front  of  the  places  to  be  conveyed  as.prir 
«pner8  of  wai  to  England.*  The  ships  that  ^ere 
afloat  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  English; 
th^nse  that  were  on  the  stocks,  or  in  dock»  were 
aeonred*  With  the  exception  of  the  peaceable  sur- 
tepdar,  qi^  the  17tb»  of  two  small  islands  to  the 
aorth  of  tlie  Eastern  Scheldt,  the  reduction  of 
Flushing  was  the  virtual  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  21st,  and  not  sooner,  the  taie  I^oid 
Chatham  removed  his  head-quarters  fxom  Fluslx- 
ii^  to  Yeere ;  and  on  the  23rd  he  went  to  Ter  Gpe^. 
9n  the  contiguous  island  of  South  Beveland*  and 
talked  solemnly  of  going  on  to  Antwerj).  But 
before  he  could  get  there  be  must  reduce  Julio  an4 
Liefkenshoeck,  places  strong  of  old,  and  of  late 
years  made  mudi  stronger ;  and  now  he  learned 
that  each  of  these  two  forts  mbu|ited  40  pieces  pf 
beavy  cannon,  and  had  a  formidable  garrison ;  that 
the  dykes  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  cut^  and 
the  whole  country  laid  under. water ;  that,  bars, bad 
been  dmwn  across,  and  all  aorts  of  impediments 
thrown  into  the  Scheldt  to  stop  the  advance  ol  our 
mea  of  war ;  that  a.  particularly  strong  .boom*chain 
had  been  4rawn  across  the  river  from  jLillo  to  Lief- 
k^nshaeckj  that. arrangements,  had  been  made  to 
sink  vesiels  in  a  narrow,  part  of  the  Qliannel  be* 
tween.  those  forts  and  Anti^exp ;  and  that  batteries 
ujieur  de  l^eau  b^^d  been  eregted  by  the  French 
wherever  tba  river  was  narrowest  and  most  difficult 
X  great  many  of  these  preparations  had  been  made 
during  the  fortnight  and  mpre  that  he  had  been 
^tteripg  at  Flushing.  And,  while  Ife  paused  ajpd 
pondered  for  nearly  another  foitnigbt,  Marshal 
JBemadotte  arrived  St  Antwerp,  and  fx;om  40^000  to 
50,000  .regular  troops,  French,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans, were  collected  in  that  neighbourhood,  together 
with  hosts  of  militia  both  from  Belgiiun  ,  and 
from  Holland.  Add  to  all  this,  that  10,000  of  t>)e 
British  troops  had  been  left  behind  to  keep  pos- 
aes^ionof  the  Island  of  Walcheren  i  that  3000  were 
on  the  sick  list;  that  nearly  all  the  provisions 
brought  from  England  were  eaten  up;,  that  the 
country  we  had  sei2ed  could  supplv  next  to  no- 
thing ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  coun- 
cil of  war  called  together  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
on  the  2lth  of  August,  should  be  decidedly  of 
opinion  "  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  undertake 
further  operations. "t  Sir  Richard  Strachan  thought 

*  Durini;  the  siege  of  Flaslitog  th^  king's  approlMNlion  was  sl^ifled 
to  Karl  Chfitham  (on  r«r«cirtl  fkcoiiiHe  at  cimit)  Ibt  the  promptitude 
wHh  which  he  had  noninciioed,  and  the  Hpomr  with  whfeh  be  had 
coon ticted ,  his  rtpeTStioiw  I 

In  all,  Cbntham  liad  eoasuned  nearW  l(M>00iOttiidAof  ammuaition. 
Oeaernl  Monnet  vms  disfniMed  fVoiii  we  Fnvch  «rmy  with  dingmco. 
for  sam^nderlng  while  he  Imd  still  4000  nrn  fit  fov  da»y» 

t  or  the  pmcticabHity  ofdolnir  all  titat  Uie  iSarl  oC  Chatham  was 
commimloDed  to  do  (had  he  hat  had  more  speed  and  move  d(iU)»  a 
'  Vrrac/h  milttarf  writer  says,—- > 

"Blankenberg  is  the  point  of  coast  tlio  most  convenient  Am*  Uio 
dia^mlMirenlion  of  a  body  of  tniopa  dMtined  fur  the  imiMo«  of  Jflan- 
dcra.  from  this  spot  •  pswd  ruad  tuna  atniigkl  l»  AnfeNVII.  Its 
letil$th  ik  26  lengties  (  ft  pa»aea  tlm««ch  BnigH  nod  <nb«Qt«  Tlwse 
two  cities,  at  this  time  tlic  capitals  of  rich  and  populous  depuHmfrnts. 
which  indh^et  tiisiatfoir  was  hnnuim^  mote  Uian  tht  inscription, 
would  have  soi  «Hed  f*^  nctnits ;  bu*,  in  takimff  np  n  position  there, 
tiie  English  wfiiild  give  to  tlieir  |)lfflii  a*«irof  imtkntance,  conTcrt  to 
their  use  the  t9tomm9t  this  Urtik  owntryt  eoCMtat  a  momentary 


tlui^  it  would,  and  then  thought  ,that  it  would 
not,  be  poBwble  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  govern- 
ment instructions  which  directed  him,  if  possible^ 
to  render  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for  ships 
of  war ; .  and  so  did  nothing  at  all.  Seriously,  the 
thing  was  an  impracticability,  and  our  ministers 
must  have  been  dreaming  when  they  thought  of  it. 
In.spite  of  the.  two-third  rations,  and  of  the  sickness 
which  was  spreading,  it  is  possible  that  our  com- 
manders might  have  remained  some  time  longer 
where  they  >\ere,  doing  nothing  ;  but,  as  they 
stopped  their  oiBensive  operations,  the  enemy  com-: 
menced  theirp.  On  the  30th  and  31st  of  August 
tliey  opened  a  fire  of  guns  and  mortars  from  bgfh 
ban^s  of.  the  river ;  and  compelled  our  snips  to 
retirp  from  their  advanced  position.  This,  indeed, 
was  jof  no.  importance  now ;  the  ships  of  pyery  d^- 
sqrfpjlip.n  dieparted  altogether  from  ^^e  country  as 
SQon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  by  the  4th 
of  September  every  "part  of  Zealand  was'eYacuate4 
bv  the  English,  except  the  island  of  Walcheren.^ 
Qii  Uie  ,1 4th  of  September,  Earl  Chatham  embarked 
for  \|EMJandf  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army^ 
leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  hold  the  command  of  the 
remJEiinder,  ijjndrto  keep  possession  of  fWalghereiit 
fbrtjie  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  Schddt,  stopping 
the  egress  oit  the  Butavo-Gallic  fleet,  and  keeping 
open  an  inlet  for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  into 
Holland  1  Before  the  Earl  of  Chatham  took  his 
Jinal  departure,  8000  men  on  the  sick  list  denoted 
either  that  the  climate  did  not  suit  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  !0ritish  Majesty's  subjects,^  or  that 
there  was  something  peculiarly  noxious  there 
Uiiq  year  in,  the  air  and  season.  A^d.he  had 
not  been  gone  long  when  all  the  force  he  had 
left. under  Sir.  Eyre.  Cpote  ^gan  to  disappear 
.with  ala.rming  rapidity,  in  the  hospitals  or  in 
jthe.  grave,  jme  disease  has  been  described  as 
nothi^jg  ]but  very  bad  fever  and  ague,  chiefly  prd- 

.HfivicMie/lndftni&tffiiidiiMnilyttithe  u%\  of  ttioeeBpVjiapf  wl^e* 
from  interest,  were  arvoted to  I'rance.  From  t)te  Down*  to  Dlankcii- 
^btfifl  w  ti4  "Mastt^;  audi  IhU  msteK^  ^ov\*\  be  io  taiaad««d  thame 
Seot,9hovld««rtiT«at|htvbN|i^f»r  day.  The  disemWtpHAiiip  would 
bo  Acconiplisiied  without  striking  alilow.  toi  Uruges  1>e  imaediaiely 
'AMuiOoa^  The  llgStdeUchiienU  wddldH  itien  eilraiiec  upott  fiiuis. 
a  dif mantled  fetjLand thai,  |iy  Biqldegham And  Cajp^lie. upon GUlient. 
A  dUisio(^  oriO,'6W  dr  1t,000  men  »hould  fctso  match  npoAtViiffrAy, 
''vtth^mdm  to  posh.lbnviM.a  Inrtyi  aud retain  i jcomnioifatian 


Witli  Ohentbx  the  irea^  road  of  Meuin.  A I  length  the  m^in  bodv  ef 
llhft  artny  atmc<1i^ rorti-d  batches,  at  the'tefe  de  FIa<idfe  ahn  UiV- 
.licm|iveel(»  bqth^of  wb^l)  it  c^i«s  In  »  xdvu  Me^ w^le.  i^e,  ase- 
liah  fleet  appears  atlhe  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  is  now  able,  with 
some  pruspect  of  success,  to  oommvnee  operations  in  combination  wiili 
the  anny.  -  A«]r.  ona  may  coovtaee  himielf*  by  roferiing  to  the  map, 
lliat  tUa  oliieot  nay  be  sNilaiiKHi.  ai  Ihr.  aa  relates  t»  the  joumev,  in 
seventy-two  hottra  ater  thtfjdiseaibareatiOD  haa  beao  cffBeted  at  lUaa- 
kanbew."— riderresfft  CtfWfWtfMf. 

•  Zealand,  it  will  be  fomembernd,  eonsista  of  lU  ialaads  of  >V»1. 
cherao»  Nortli  Bereland,  and  South  Beveland.  Sonth  Uaveland  ia  by 
far ib<^ bxNestof  the tliree islanda ;  iu lengtii beinj;,t»'entvflTe  miles 
frtjm  east  to  wetd.  and  its  maiu  breadUi  about  nine  miles.  Waldftrmi, 
wbirU  ia  ssnacatt^  ikwn  the  two  llevnlaods  by  very  narnyw  channels 
of  the  sea>  is  nbent  ihivteea  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nine  miles 
from  nonh  to  aoutU.  Tbe  aiirfaee  uf  the  tliree  islands  of  Zaaland  is 
flat  and  low,  being  in  many  piioes  beiiaalh  the  levdl  of  the  sen,  at  high 
water.  As  the  water  pereulatea  through  the  bank,  and  accumulates 
by  rain*  muoli  eare  ana  labour  ia  required  to  remove  M.  This  ia  com- 
monly edected  by  nrana  of  sluiees  and  mills. .  Innndalions  vccaswa- 
Ally  occur,  imd»  as  the  wales  slegnates^tlie^cniUKhiarc  frequently  1«A 
covered  wttli  slime  and  arad.  The  soil  i^  rsccsMTnly  larttle*  and 
nrodiVBea  com.  abandaoee  of  firailk  Tefeiablea  and  mnddar^  The  in- 
.  digenmis  inhabiuntcnf  «ha  lalandi  am  wry  lioblft  to  midaniie  A»>'vrs 
piuring  summer  and  «iit«nui«  They  bam  in  m nmai  a  yvc^  unhealthy 
asyeeti  tkaakia  ia  anUow,  and  aomeUmm  UniU  onpreamre}  the 
mnmlee.amanft,  yialdiM*  andiaelaalao;  theabimmai  ia  tiaud.  while 
the  Umba  aie  smaU.— ^!«my  ManhaU,  CimtriMmtUt  SwUlim,  #c 
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duoed  by  the  French  cutting  the  dykes  and  inun- 
dating the  neighbourhood  of  Flushing  in  the  hot 
season  of  the  jear;  but  it  should  appear,  from  the 
dreadful  mortality  on  the  spot,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  patients  who  survived 
only  to  come  home  and  die  in  English  hospitals, 
that  there  must  have  been  an  admixture  of  typhus 
or  of  some  other  of  the  more  virulent  class  of  fevers. 
Malaria  fever  and  ague  kill  but  very  slowly,  even 
in  much  hotter  climates.'*  Our  army  physicians 
and  surgeons  appear,  at  the  moment,  to  have 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  the  disease  or  of 
the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
medical  board,  not  having  been  consulted  previ- 
ously, had  made  no  preparations  and  had  sent  out 
no  medicines  proper  for  the  case.  Some  wiseacres 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  island,  which  the 
men  were  obliged  to  drink ;  and  this  opinion  had 
so  much  weight  at  home  thaX  English  water  was 
sent  over  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  requisite 
quantity  being  calculated  at  500  tons  per  week. 
When  the  first  importation  of  Thames  water 
arrived  it  seemed  to  be  so  little  wanted  that  Sir 
^yre  Coote  asked  the  army  physicians  what  he 
should  do  with  it,  and  by  their  advice  he  distri- 
buted it  to  the  fleet  The  water  in  which  the 
soldiers  often  had  to  stand  and  work  or  march 
(several  thousands  of  them  were,  on  one  occasion, 
up  to  their  middle  in  water  during  the  whole  night), 
the  want  of  needful  accommodation,  and  even  of 
common  comforts,  for  the  sick,  were  more  apparent 
causes  of  disease  than  the  water  they  took  inwardly. 
As  the  army  had  been  intended  for  most  active 
service — for  a  rush  and  dash  upon  Antwerp — it 
had  been  encumbered  as  little  as  possible  with 
heavy  bag|;age :  hence  there  was  a  want  of  covering 
and  bedding  for  the  sick,  many  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor  in  their  great  coats,  and 
widi  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  In  the  Flushing 
hospitals  the  roofs  had  been  broken  in  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and  the  patients  lay  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Towards  the  end  of  October  a  hundred 
English  bricklayers  were  sent  over,  with  English 
bricks  and  mortar,  tiles  and  trowels  all  complete, 
to  mend  the  hospital  roofs  (as  if  such  workmen 

*  Bestdet  Flushing,  tlw  itUnd  of  Wulcherra  oon(a«ui  two  o(h«r 
towns.  Middlebaxy  and  Ve<*re.  and  maay  villaffos.  Middlebnif,  the 
chiefplace,  hadlhenapopukitioii  of  lO.OOQ  or  11»000  soiib.  Eveo 
when  the  dykes  were  not  broken,  and  the  country  not  Innnriated,  it 
was  not  considered  a  rery  salabrious  spot ;  but.  it  was  prolwbly  not 
(io  the  indisenous)  much  more  unh«falthy  than  Ronney  Msrsh.  or 
the  Hondrirdsof  Essra,  or  the  worst  parts  of  the  Linooln^hiru  Fens. 
A  writer  who  has  laudabl;^  dbttinKuishcd  hinuelf  by  his  exertions  for 
Brurootinff  the  medical  statistics  of  the  army,  and  the  study  of  statisUcs 
In  general,  says  ihiit  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  Zealand  Is  a  little  higher 
tluin  it  is  in  the  marshv  pans  of  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  and 
alwut  the  same  as  in  the  parish  of  Spalding,  which  is  situated  In  the 
lowest  part  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  But  It  appenrs  that  the  in- 
flut-nce  of  the  climate  of  Zealand  upon  xtma^en  must  be  tut  more 
faUl  than  is  that  of  our  worst  Lincuhishire  fen  ;  that  the  old  Scutch 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service  luid  been  known  to  bury  tfieir  whole 
number  at  Sluys,  In  Dutch  Flanders,  in  three  years;  that,  of  the 
French  forces  employed  since  the  war  of  the  Rerolntion  In  those 
marsliy  regions,  about  33  per  ceut.  had  been  annually  cut  off  by  en- 
demic di>ease.  and  that  even  Dutch  troops  brought  thidter  firom 
healthier  parts  of  the  country  had  scarcely  suffered  less  tlian  the 
French. — Henry  Marthall,  Depmty  Jn^retur  Qentml  of  Amuf  Hot- 
pitatt,  Cmlrihtaiim$  to  Statistict  iff  the  Skkncu  and  Mortnlhy  which 
vectored  among  the  troops  emuloyed  on  the  Expedition  io  the  Scheldt  in 
the  year  1609.  ^Fnm  the  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jimml,  N9, 188.) 


and  such  materials  could  not  have  been  proeved 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  August,  when  die 
disease  began  to  be  dreadful);  but  the  repaks 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  the  imported  worknun 
themselves  soon  increased  the  number  of  the  sick. 
In  the  large  town  of  Middleburg  there  was  better 
accommodation  and  abundance  of  room  ;  but,  not 
to  disturb  the  townspeople,  the  poor  sick  soldierB 
were  quartered  in  cold  damp  churches,  or  huddled 
in  bams  and  warehouses,  mostly  without  windom 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  Dutch,  who 
sleep  between  two  feather  beds,  might  have  been 
made  to  spare  some  bedding;  but  such  a  resource 
seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of  by  our  stul- 
tified commanders,  who  left  two  fever-stricken 
soldiers  to  toss  and  groan  in  the  same  bed — where 
beds  there  were.  If  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ^  and 
his  successor  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  afficen 
serving  under  them,  had  studied  how  to  render  the 
fever  a  pestilence  and  a  plague,  they  could  acaroeiy 
have  hit  upon  a  better  course  than  the  one  they 
folbwed.  When  the  government  became  aerioittly 
alarmed  at  ravages  almost  unexampled  in  military 
history,  they  called  upon  the  principal  officon  of 
the  army  medical  department  to  repair  to  Walche^ 
Ten  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  malady,  and 
report  thereon.t    To  this  summoDs  the  surgeon* 


*  An  thablattc  b  not  to  bo  Inpnted  to  Obeto:  tho  man 
and  treatment  uf  the  sick  obtained  before  CliatlMun  left  r«c  ^^ 
and,  bv  the  8th  of  SeptemV:cr,  which  was  six  days  before  the  earl 
oaitted  Walcheren.  the  number  of  sick  amonntod  to n«arly  II. ow! 
Many  of  these  sick  aocompanled  Chatham  home.  In  the  makris 
ferers  of  the  sotith  uf  Enrope  the  patient,  in  most  cases,  feels  an  !mne- 
diate  beneflt  from  being  com  eyea  into  a  heallhlar  atmaapheie.  Bat 
with  this  Walcherru  fever  it  was  not  so;  and  it  is  said  taat  General 
Monnet.  the  oomman<lant  of  Flushing,  had  recommended  the  V^ncji 
government  nevoi  to  TanioT«  the  sick,  it  haviair  been  GmumI  tibat  a 
greater  number  of  those  who  were  kept  in  (he  iuand  recovered,  thsn 
of  tho«e  who  were  reaHrred  from  the  isUnd.  ▲  hidtolimi  of  oar  Ifkt 
regiment  of  foot'gnards,  872  strong,  retumad  to  Snglnodinth8ft8sic)i. 
Ttie  baltolion  was  landed  at  Chatham  in  September.    Many  of  the 


men  who  had  niaraed  apf 
so  that  by  the  8th  of  Marcli.  1810,  only  117  of  the  origiyal  straogtii  of 
the  battalion  had  escaped  tbs  disease,  and  aome  of  these  117  men  were 
attaefced  with  intermiitent  fever  an  iate  ae  tha  middle  of  tte  month  of 
Jnne,  1810.  It  apT>oan  that  of  the  number  of  oases  in  ho«pitals  a  hufs 
ratto  tmninated  fatnUy.  "  Bnt,"  adds  Mr.  Manhall,  *'  hmg  after  thb 
date  manv  uf  tha  men  who  had  aypnieatly  aaoa^  Ihn  n8«ioasin> 
fluence  of  the  climate  of  Walcberen  were  attacked  and  sttSiored  severely 

fVon  the  specific  undemiBdiamae. b  la  iPcU  knova  that  amom 

tha  regimenu  who  had  been  employed  in  Wakheien,  and  whn  mtwL 
afterwards  in  the  peninaula,  many  of  tlie  mm  were,  upon  ftie  Unt  ex* 
povura  to  eold  and  Aitigue,  rendered  nntt  ist  dnty,  no  aa  fteqisnlhr 
"  "   '     aeryice.    A  similar  rcsalt 


not  to  Inave  one-third  of  the  stroDgth  St  for 

may  fkMuently,  if  not  generally,  be  expeded  in  all 


iwhereltoop 


have  suffered  sereraly  from  endemic  fievar,  which  aonineonly  lasfei 
less  or  more  of  ornmic  disease,  bv  which  menns  recovery  and  reitora- 
tton  to  health  ia  often  only  parlSai  and  towporary  * 

t  The  alarming  progress  uf  tJie  Walrlioien  fever  ia  thna  atotod:— 

On  ttie  90th  of  August,  the  fifth  day  after  the  ea{iitolatSoii  of  Tlorfi- 
ing.  aickaeaa  btqsan  to  show  Itself  among  the  taoapa  hiamiUi  BevctaaA. 
The  number  of  sick  this  day  was  1A64. 

August  23.  Sickness  incieaaed  very  mneh  wfthtn  (hehul  twenty  Ibar 
hours. 

August  18.  Ilie  sickness  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  The  numlnrr 
of  sick  amounted  to  5000  rank  and  Sla. 


August  88.  The  aicknaw  stiil  iocraaaed.  Some  of  ttm  gnnaial  aid 
many  of  the  other  officers  were  seized  aith  fever. 

August  81 .  SfekoeaaaUU  kienaaln|r ;  and,, as  in  owtfy ease  thenBtml 
numbers  brought  down  fbr  embarcatioii  were  mncli  greater  Uwa  usied 
in  the  returns  given  In  to  regulate  the  apprtmrimn  of  tianqiortt, 
there  waa  a  defteienay  of  tannage  and  room  $  and  ao  the  aiek  «««  an- 
barked  with  the  well,  and  both  classes  much  crowded.  The  oOkersef 
the  medical  stuff  saffbrfd  very  much  fWna  the  diaeaaa. 

Septcmbar  1.  The  nnmbar  uT  sick  in  Soatli  Bavelnnd  tm  npwanh 
offtOOO. 

Septensbrr  S.  Thn  number  of  sick  amounted  to  8 184. 

September  4.  Tim  troopa  in  SonUi  Be^vland  embaikrd,  and  Uul 
lalaud  waa  completely  evacuatod. 

September?.  The  transports  with  the  troops  ordncd  to  Eo^laad 
aailed.  The  sick  of  the  wliole  army,  including  those  sent  to  EaglaiMl. 
amounted  to  upurarda  of  10,94tt. 

■qdanber  10.  Sfek  in.Walcheren,  7388.  Ihaa.  aaonh- 18,786  nak 
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general  of  the  army  replied,  that  tbe  question  was 
not  surgical  but  medical,  and  that  consequently  the 
duty  ought  to  fall  to  the  physician-general  of  the 
forces :  the  physician-general  of  the  forces,  on  his 
part,  represented  that  he  had  too  much  to  do  at  home 
to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  and  that  the  duty  properly 
and  indisputably  appertained  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  army  hospitals :  the  inspector-general  of 
army  hospitals  replied,  that  the  duty  required  was 
purely  medical,  and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  physi- 
cian-general— ^but,  upon  learning  that  both  the  phy- 
sician-general and  the  surgeon-general  had  declined 
going,  the  inspector-general  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  ffo  upon  the  shortest  notice.  When  this  cur  i- 
ously  dishonourable  correspondence  was  laid  before 
old  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  present  commander-in- 
chief  (who  was  not  without  his  share  of  blame  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition).  Sir  David  and  the 
secretary-at-war,  Lord  Castlereagh  (who  had  a  far 
greater  share  of  blame  with  respect  to  the  original 
enterprise  than  the  commander-in-chief),  were 
both  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
the  physician- general,  was  the  most  proper  person 
to  be  employed  on  this  service ;  and  accordingly 
an  order  was  forthwith  issued  to  Sir  Lucas  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Walcheren.  Sir  Lucas  here- 
upon expressed  in  writing  his  great  concern  at 
findine  that  a  man  of  nearly  seventv  years  of  age, 
and  with  his  infirmities,  should  be  thought  capable 
of  undertaking  auch  a  duty — a  duty  which  he 
solemnly  declared  himself  incapable  of  performing. 
Sir  Lucas  recommended  two  other  army-physicians 
to  go  in  his  stead,  adding  that  they  would  see  the 
business  well  performed,  *'  whereas,  if  he  himself 
were  able  to  go,  it  would  be  merely  pro  forma, 
and  no  possible  good  could  arise  from  it,  because 
lie  knew  noUiing  cf  tfw  invesUgaiion  of  camp  and 
contanious  diseases.**  *  But  good  came  out  of  this 
evil,  honour  out  of  this  disgrace.  The  physician- 
general  and  the  surgeon- general  were  both  dis- 
missed, and  a  new  and  incomparably  better  me- 
dical department  was  established. 

Some  able  men  on  the  spot  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers;  but,  in  jproportion  to  the 
numbers  lefl  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  command, 
the  sickness  and  mortality  continued  to  be  very 
great.  Nevertheless  Sir  Kichard  Strachan,  who 
remained  there  with  his  fleet — which,  strange  to 
say,  suffered  nothing  from  the  disorder  t -^ia- 
suaded  ministers  from  the  thought  of  giving  up 
their  precious  conquest.  It  was  a  post,  he  said, 
of  great  importance  as  a  naval  station,  and  also  as 
a  pivot  for  future  military  operations  on  the  con- 
tinent Indeed,  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Austria,  it  became  of  great  importance,  and  might 
probably  be  equal  to  the  defensive  employment 
of  100,000  of  the  enemy's  men,  for  it  must  keep 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  a  constant  state  of 

and  aie  wen  1«ft  beHiad  at  Wa!cti«^'D,  nearly  one-liaff  of  fluit  force 
mnsi  iHiTe  Vcn  In  honplUl.  or  fn  attendanen  on  Uiosc  tlistt  wpre.— 
Henry  Miar$haU,  Deputy  Iiupeetor  Oenera!  of  Army  Heepiuih^  Cuntri- 
ftirflaM  10  atmhitet,  ife. 

•  Kdtabnrgh  Annnal  Refteter,  1809. 

t  «*  So  loo^  wno  tfaa  eauM»  of  dispaie  thnt  VeneU  ■talioncd  Qttly 
a  few  ynin  ftom  Hm  land  eontliuMd  peffleellf  )iealtli)r.'*^/tf!f 
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alarm  or  uneasiness,  being  so  contiguous  to  the 
continent.  Sir  Richard  even  drew  up  a  plan  of 
defence — and  not  a  bad  one — which  was  submitted 
to  the  admiralty.  He  considered  that,  as  the  de- 
fence must  be  principally  naval,  about  12,000 
land  troops  would  be  enough  for  duty  on  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Cockburn  (since  Ad- 
miral Sir  George),  whose  skill  and  judgment  were 
highly  prized,  was  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
permanent  possession  ought  to  be  contemplated, 
and  that  Walcheren  would  never  prove  worth  the 
expense  of  defending  it.*  But  England  considered 
herself  bound  to  retain  possession  so  long  as  it 
could  be  of  any  use  to  our  unlucky  ally,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  solicited  us  to  continue  our 
operations  in  Holland  down  to  the  moment,  and 
apparently  even  past  the  time,  when,  beaten  again,' 
and  again  losing  all  heart,  he  prostrated  himself 
at  his  conqueror's  feet,  and  purchased  terms  for 
himself  by  proposing,  or  consenting  to,  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  Bonapaite.  Dearly  as  it  cost 
us,  our  occupation  of  Walcheren  cost  Bonaparte 
many  exertions  as  well  as  anxieties,  much  wear 
and  tear  of  his  troops  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  a  great  deal  of  money.  French 
writers  give  a  different  account,  and  state  that  the 
Belgian  militia,  and  a  few  thousand  conscripts  and 
volunteers  from  Paris  and  the  French  frontiers, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  English  army  in  check ; 
but  even  these  forces  could  not  be  equipped  and 
brought  into  the  field  without  a  heavy  outlay ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Bemadotte  brought  down, 
and  long  kept  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  forts  and 
batteries  lower  down  the  Scheldt,  many  French 
and  German  troops  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  sent  from  Hanover  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  Our  ministers,  however,  at  one  time 
really  acted  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  Walcheren 
for  good  and  all:  they  ordered  our  engineer- 
officers  to  continue  to  improve  the  fortifications, 
and  some  more  bricklayers  and  masons,  with  large 
quantities  of  bricks  and  lime,  were  sent  out  to 
work  upon  the  parapets  and  ramparts  of  Flushing, 
and  to  aid  in  making  a  chain  of  batteries  and 
redoubts,  to  extend  from  Veere  to  Rammekins, 
and  from  Rammekins  to  Arnemuiden.  But  at 
last,  on  the  13th  of  November,  which  was  a 
month  aU  but  two  days  after  the  Emperor  Francis 

*  Captain  Cu^kbuni  could  peree^o  no  other  aclvani:gq  in  our 
pomcssion  of  Walcberen  than  tliU :— tlie  enemy'*  fleet  in  the  We»t 
Scheldt  could  Dot  escape  from  itviitiiout  liazarding  an  enffagemeot 
with  our  fleet  which  yruuld  lie  in  Flushing  roads.  '*  But,"  he  nid, 
•*  the  natural  consequence  would  he  tlwt  ihe  enemy's  ships  wouW 
roronin  where  Uiey  wi-re,  snd  where,  as  it  bad  been  proved,  we  could 
not  get  at  them.  If.  on  the  contrary.  Walcheren  did  not  belong  t^ 
us.  aitd  our  squadron  destined  to  oppose  the  Scheldt  fleet  were  kept 
in  the  Downs,  fkvourable  circumstunccs  mieht  indeed  enable  the 
enemy  to  escape,  but  it  would  be  at  cnnsifterable  risk  ;'*  "  and  I 
cannot  but  think,"  he  adde<l,  *«  that  a  French  fleet  being  atacab 
mure  advantageous  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  In  a 
■afe  harbour.  In  tlie  latter  case  it  is  a  constant  source  of  anxieW 
to  us;  in  the  former,  It  b  impossible  to  deicrlhe  the  energy,  spirit, 
and  hope  with  which  the  chance  of  its  destruction  fills  every  breast. 
esi^K^inlly  of  those  who  have  spent  many  a  long  and  dreary  night 
blockading  them.  It  Is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
confused  and  htirried  manner  in  which  the  enemy's  squadrons  tra- 
vens*'  the  seas  durin;(  Uie  short  periods  of  their  escaping  our  vigilance, 
the  damage  they  have  ever  done  our  trade  hns  bi-e«  eomparatively 
very  small ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  any  of  our  squadrons  fall  in 
with  them,  the  result  always  has  been,  and  I  trust  will  ever  be,  botb 
honOQcable  and  advantngeous  to  our  country.** 
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had  signed  liis  degrading  treaty  of  peace  "witli 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  Vienna,  his  capital, 
orders  were  dispatched  to  Lieutenant- General 
Don,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the 
command,  to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  such 
measures  as  he  might  iudge  most  effective  for 
the  destruction  of  the  basin  and  of  the  naval 
defences  of  the  island.  General  Don  was  t6  oc- 
casion as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  inha- 
bitants; but  he  was  to  leave  the  whole'  island  in 
such  a  state  as  wotild  render  its  ports  and 
arsenals  unserviceable.  Yet  even  now  oar  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  entertain  some  vagye  notion  that 
Austria  would  fly  to  arms  and  renew'  the  struggle 
rather  than  submit  to  the  saddest  extremity  of 
humiliation ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Castlereagh  as  secretary-al-war,  \n 
his  very  orders  to  Don  to  jSestroy  the  worts^  told 
that  general  that  it  was  now  determined  to  eva- 
cuate the  island  of  tValcheren,  unless_  some  neip 
circumstances  sl^ould  occur  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  which  might  fender  expedient  art  alle^ 
ration  in  this  decision.  When  seeretarifes  Cff 
state  and  secretaries-at-war  sepd  such  orders  as 
these,  generals  and  admirals  may  fee  expected  to 
make  blunders^  General  Don  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  a  sensible  and  good  officer^  but  Lord 
Liverpool's  riddle  perplexed  him  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  he  destroyed  with  one  hand,  and  continued 
building  up  with  the  other— for,  although  the  work 
of  destruction  was  commenced  on  Jthe  26th  of 
November  upon  the  parapet  of  the  sea  lines,  lit 
that  very  time,  and  for  many  days  afterwards,  six 
or  seven  hundred  labourers  were  employed  in  cur- 
rying on  the  line  of  redoubt  between  Veere  and 
Arnemuiden,  At  length,  however,  the  labour  of 
construction  was  suspended,  and  the  labour  of  de- 
struction prosecuted  with  more  vigour.  Possibly 
the  noble  secretary- at- war  had  been  informed  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  the  general. 
The  piers  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  basin  at  Flush- 
ing were  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  the  strong 
and  costly  pile-work  on  the  east  side  was  destroyed, 
that  on  the  west  side  being  lef\,  as  ^t  could  not  he 
destroyed  without  risking  the  destructipn  of  a  part 
of  the  town ;  the  arsenal  and  maga^nes  in  Bona- 
parte's new  dockyard  were  burned ;  but  very  little 
was  done  to  damage  the  land  fortifications  of  the 
place,  lest  the  houses  and  property  of  the  towiia- 
people  should  be  injured  by  the  explosion.  The 
6000  prisoners  who  surrendered  in  Flushing  had 
been  shipped  off  for  England  long  ago.  The  ships 
on  the  stocks  were  destroyed ;  out  one  fine  new 
frigate  was  brought  away,  as  were  also  the  timbers 
of  a  seTenty-four,  which,  being  put  together  at 
Woolwich,  produced  in  1812  a  good  shipy  which 
was  called  the  *  Chatham,*  to  preserve,  we  sup- 
pose, the  memory  of  that  earl's  Walcheren  exploits. 
These  things  and  the  fever  vrere  about  all  n« 
brought  back  from  an  expedition  which  cost  us 
several  thousands  of  llvesp  and  many  miUiai^is  pf 
money,* 

•  Hm  St.  QU«|*  iMgtter,  or  lAQr^at  of  tbe  cxpeaiiioo,  to  keep  hk  I 
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y  OmTadifreuionon  th^  side  of  Italy 'Oosl  no  Kudi 
«€«K)rilMai  saOrifiiH^  and  yet  it.  too  was  attended 
nvithi^oma  ndvantsgos  to  oun  alUea,  fprit  tended  to 
.depriye.Bonaparte  oiihe  services  on  the  Daoubie 
lOfhiJi  most, brilliant  and  best  cayaJi^y  genend^.bia 
brol^er-in^arW,  Joachim  Mura^  by  ^irtvi^  of 
Bayon^e  decrees^  now  King  of  Naplefv  Our 
inov«tneiU8,  moreover,  i^long  the  whole  extent  ;0f 
the  Neaf¥)UtaQ  ooastA  di>liged  Murat  to  reinforce 
bi»  «]}my  in  Gakbrift,.to  wear  it  oat  with  long 
marches  hither  and  thither,  as  the  danger  teeiaied 
ouMre  imnfunent  on  this  point  or  on  thatt  and  to  keqp 
on  the  shores.  «f  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
botb  French  a&d  Italianiiioopfi  which  wauld  otlier- 
wise  have  been  employ^  agaiiua  the  Austxianaiiii 
Upper  It«ly„  aadiur  the  Tyrol  or  the  lilyrian  prer 
tinceA.  It  is  true  that  with  all  these  stopp^gjea 
Banapartei  ccoatrived  <o  beat  the  Emperor  Fianeia, 
but  hit  Work  would  hav«  been  much  ewier  aad 
mwt  speedy  if  even  tins  our  Italian  dLversAon  had 
not  been  made.  It  was  not  fpr  even  a  wiser  au.*- 
nistry  than  our  own  to  calculate  that  Ajiistru«aAer 
beginniog  the  struggle  so  energetically^  would  end 
it  so  feebly,  and  that,  after  gaining  so  many  suo 
cesses,  and  putting  her  assailant  within  aa  iaoh  of 
fuin,  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  tran»pled  u|Min, 
and  give  up  all  for  k>st. 

The  cffowned  dragooner  had  signalized  .bis  acr 
cessioa  lo  the  Neapolitan  BourboB  throne,  or  hit 
arrival  it  Naples,  by  recovering  from  tbe  fiogliah 
posaessioQ  of  the  iale  of  CsprL  His  unisacUke 
predecessor  and  brother-in-law,  Joseirii,  a&er  SNr4f^ 
ing  two  attempts,  which  turned  out  deploraUe  failr 
«ire%  contended  himself  with  sittingdown/qnietlyt, 
and  teeing  every  day*  whether  in  Ui.|pal4ce  at 

jftm  in  meainyie,  noftUy  dimiaishvd  the  A«¥>uiii  of  th«  joaioneji:  ^ 
stead  of  12,000,000/.,  the  Walclieren  ipxpt^itioii  it  nid  fq  have  cort 
2d,000^MO/j«  aikfthdi  lo  ktvo  1l»pos«d  ou  lie  toktiOB  a  ptrpMMl  bie- 
tl»9ii  of  1 ,0O0,Q<M)/.  oCrnnnual  UUM*  l(  oao'liair^f  tUt  ? Qo^out  nua 
had  been  s^nt  into  Austria.  Bohemia.  Haliftanr,  tte  TtM,'  iad  ttdxf, 
tiid^tfrtiitcea  iat  iUtik*a  Ettpet»r  gwfacU  -WHdtUot  liijte  Stw  rriwlpi  lii, 
and  it  is  quite  certiia  that,  it  Uic  other  half  of  the  moaey  had  boe« 
neft^ef)  our  owu,  Mkvy^  wf»  mLitit  hure  bui  It  with  it  ten  times  as  many 
iWoWJB^tte  shins  as  we  cottld  have  whi^  Ct  dMCroTed  "by  fet^ 
into  ourhands all  th4t  veto ih the 9tfa«ldt. 
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Naples  or  in  his  paluce  at  Portici,  ihe  white  Bour- 
bon flag  of  Ferdinand  lV»*-^Uie  sovereign  he  had 
dispossesaed, — waving  over  an  inland  which  is 
not  more  than  twenty- four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  and  which|  with  our 'ships  and  gun-boats 
that  took  shelter  under  it,  very  completely  blockaded 
the  whole  Neapolitan  gulf  or  hdv.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  bravery  and  the  martkl  habits  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Murat  collected  an  impcting  force  on  the 
beautiful  promontory  which  juts  out  beyond  Sor- 
rento, and  approaches  to  within  two  and  a  half 
English  miles  of  the  eastemeiti^emlty  of' the  island ; 
and,  choosing  a  moment  whenoujr  ships-of-war  were 
absent,  he  carried  over  a  foicc  wi^ich  ipigbt  almost 
be  called  an^army,  and  w  )th  it  a  frigate^  a  corvette, 
and  a  swarm  of  gun-boats..  'Ifl^e  place,  which  had 
been  gallantly  vfon  by  a  few  of  our  sailors  and  ma- 
rines in  1806,  was  lost  by  tome  land  forces  in  the 
autumn  of  1808.  The  garrison  Was  very  weak, 
consisting  of  the  Corsican  Rangers  in  British  pay, 
and  two  weak  regiments  of  Maltese  fencibles, 
nWch,  ■  contrary  t6  their  otin*  intr«ati€«'aii4 'the 
judgment  of  Govenior  Sir  Ale:sAnder  BtM;  -  hud 
been  tomed  into  one  regiment  i^  the  Hnei  There 
wsB  not  an  English  regiment,  there  was  not  so 
much  as  an  English  company,  on*  iheivlatidc  M 
the  British  e^Idiera  there  amounted  to-one  oot^ntl 
iknd  eight  tmen  of  our  Royal  Artittery.  But  the 
'Maltese  regiment  wa«  officered  partly -by  Maltese 
ami  partly  by  English  officers,  and  Mtf^  ^  the 
officers' cf  the  Gorsicftn  Raingera  (besides  Lkvtd- 
Viant^eolbnel  Hudson  Lo^e,  tlie  eommanding  officer 
<»f  the  regiment  and'  governor  of  the  isknd)  were 
Englkfhmen.  But  the  hatural  strength  of  the  f^liiee 
was  great,  and  the  defenee^  'tlMM^h  prctrsJdted 
imly  for  a  few  days  longer  than  it  was,  wetold 
have  allowed  the  English  craieeys  tivae  'to  QqRie 
up,  and  sweep  away  the  Neapolitan  army.  It 
might  bare  biippened  that  the  whole  Fren^  amd 
Neapolitan  force  shoeild  have  been  cut  off)  and  oap- 
tnred  «n  tlie  island,  or  in' their  attempt  to  eso»pe 
from  it.  It  should  appear  that  Murat  was  not 
vritho«it  th2s  apprehension,  for,  bold  and*  adren- 
luroQs  as  he  was,  he  did  not  venture  hia  own  pev- 
f  on  in  the  expedition^  but  remained  at  Capo  delle 
Campandle,  at  the  extremity  of  (he  Sorrentine 
promontory*  As  it  was,  his  flotilla  iraa  ready  to  fly 
at  the  Uppearance  of  almost  every  sail  in  the  distance, 
Bttd  once  or  twite  they  really  fled  to  seek  refuge 
behind  the  land  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Ca;pfi 
had  got  the  name  of  the  '^  little  Oibr^ltsr  ;*^  hot, 
except  ifh  itft  rocks  and  precipicea,  it  bore  but  a 
slight  reaembhince  ta  the  most  celebrated  of  onr 
ibrtrei»ie«,  the  fortificatiotis  and  artificial  defences 
being  altc^ther  contetiit>tible.  The  French  gene- 
mi,  Lamar^e,  who  commanded  the  ezpeditiOD, 
aUacked  in  three  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  first  party  that  got  on  shore  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  from  the  lire  of  the  Maltese,  who 
were  posted  on  the  heights  of  Ajiacapri,  which 
command  the  island ;  buft  they  contrived  to  hold 

*  \s  we  tuul  U&eo  pciSMisabn  of  Cuprl  iti'thfe  natM  of  tfc«  t»bl  KM}; 
of  Kaplea  aud  Sicily,  hu  flu^  bail  listra  immeAiii^dy  hvbt^tf  lliertf.      , 


tbejr  ground.  Colonel  Iliulson  Lowe,  though 
having  but  a  small  disposable  f^Vce,  and  being 
tbreiitepecl  with  another  attack  on  Capri,  the  lower 
town,  reinforced  the^  Maltese;  but  the  French 
and  Neapolitans  hod  efl'ected  their  landing  and 
ascended  the  commanding  heights  of  Anacapri, 
and  had  thus  overcome  the  only  real  difficulty  that 
the  position  presented.  When  the  moon  rose,  La- 
marque's  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  rein- 
forcedi^  made  a  rush  upon  Anacnpri,  where  the 
Maltese,  after  seeing  their  English  colonel  shot 
throygh  the  head^  laid  down  their  arms  almost 
without  resistance,  or  fled  to  the  town  of  Capri  by 
a  fliglU  ot  638  steps,  which  is  carried  down  the  face 
of  a  precipice  ip  a  very  curious  manner.  Other 
troops  then  came  up  frojm  the  western  end  of  the 
island  J  artillery  was  brought  over  the  rocks  to 
jJ^nacaprT,  and  turned  upon  the  Tower  town  and  ita 
'miseraole  little  fort.  An  effort  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude^i  the  landing  of  a  few  hundred  English 
sailprs  and  marines,  would'  of  a  certainty  nave 
thrown  the  Neapolitan  part  of  the  forces  into  a 
complete  panic ;  but  a  flotilla  that  sailed  into  the 
bay  from  the  iejand  of  Ponza  (where,  also,  the 
Sicilian  flag  was  Hying)  was  too  weak  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  it  had  no  effect  in  prolonging  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  single  Corsican  regiment  and 
the  nine  English  artillerymen.  The  siege  was, 
however,  prolonged  from  the  4lh  till  the  18th  of 
October.  General  I-.amarque  proposed  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  by  a  '*  capitulation'*  as 
prisoners  of  war.  This  vsas  rejected  by  Sir  Hud- 
soft  Lowe,  who,  alihough  the  walls  had  been 
preached,  would  agree  to  no  other  terms  than  that 
of  evacuating  the  island  by  a  **  convention.*'  which 
should  stipulate  for  a  friee  departure"  of  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and 
also  for  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
.'And  to  these  conditions^  highly  honourable  to  the 
defenders,  the  French  general  finally  consented. 
Lam^rq^uc  apprehended  tnatan  English  fleet  might 
soon  iarrive  and  coop  him  up  in  the  itland^  without 
"provisions  and  without  other  necessary  supplies. 
The  flag  of  Murat  was  scarcely  hoisted  over  the 
little  town  pf  Capn  ere  a  strong  English  squadron, 
with  troops  on  board,  came  in  sight ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late.* 

Murat  also  recovered  almost  immediately  several 

*  Jn .Ih is .itfi&f  account  of  tl>c  Ion  of  Opri  i»e  \uk\e  l«en  assisted 
By  fritaie  InfrnmAriAU  nv^  by  a  lo«il  exaittitiation.  Tlierc  it 
ii«4naaDt<vi4A*cei«ffiG3iaaodail«ffi(Qial,toali9w  what  wMilMreal 
force  in  UritUh  way  which  held  iHjaaeMion  of  i lie  isUnd  for  King  Fcr- 
Afiand.  tet  6f»n<tnil  Oon«tUi  and  other  hMoriani  of  hie  achool  nnd 
paft^  re^ffttent  the  triuiB^li  uf  Marat  (s  if  obtained  mer  a  mgat  for- 
midable EnKlish  ffarrTson— a  reari^uKliali  army.  Th«>y  talk  of  Eny- 
Iteh  tn»o)«  carivndaflag  lu  hatif^,  Ho\  tttWIed  wfth  fffon  eiuneni. 
tioo»  Uie^  hv^e  recouno  to  inveotina  and  downright  lying.  Tbey 
Abfiy  the  ^ondhlottt  on  which  ^Hr  Hudson  Lowe  axrced  to  eraruate 
the  yUtt,  by  taylDg  thai  b«  and  his  garrison  ho«iid  tbenualvea  not  to 
fer%'c  o;!aii)st  the  French  or  the  allies  of  the  French  lor  a  venr  and  a 
aav ! '  within  htUt  a  yeax  Colonel  Lowe  was  engaged  in  tne  ca^'taTe 
-o<  ihe  i»iand  of  laebia.  Poor  Marat,  witii  aU  hia  inaveiry  and  aU  bU 
great  rxrlohs,  was  absurdly  ^dto.  and  given  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
♦*w  ^tefty  e«ploi«»<  MedaU  were  struck  end  Kveiit  had  fkAurm  vrme 
jMi'nied  to-eiMnmemouOa  hia  eoa%uesL  of  Uapii  and  hia  triumph  orer 
the  Cuglikh  at  Capri,  where  he  never  set  his  foot,  and  where  there 
-•tereiio  KngUftb  ivoona  to  ViMupb  oter.  Kot  Duly  th«  l^aemA  ud 
1 1talian,  hvX  also  aU  Llie  iuug)ikii  accuunta  we  have  secu  of  these  aOuits 
are  v^  lororrett.  *  'We  hat"B  nppcatedly  \UiAPA  ifit  Wand,  and  all  its 
posilioof.  Capri,  or  the  kraer  town,  u  altogether  iadet^«ih)f  V^h 
Anacapri  in  the  handa  of  an  enemy. 
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places  jnfjjiala or la,  and  among  them  Ine  rocjc, 
town^  ^ilnii^castle  ojf  Scylla,  which,  in  (he  course  of 
two  year»i  tiad  chanced  masters  three  or  fcur  tinae^ 


all  cfrtled  W  i^  French  trigari^s  or  banditti— 8ti|l 
Kept'  rte  neld,  or  lurjced  in  tlie^  mount air\8 'and 
anjong  ihi^ . iorests/  As  soon  'as  one  redouhtabte 
cli]'"'^  '     '       * 


[■rrj4'«l 

executioner,  not  to  shorten  ihfSt  suferirig,  otit  but 
of  Tnptfes|ute  of  wantonness,  for  aim  Avas  Inlceii, 
not  at  4  vital  p>rt,^  but  at  ;Tfie  legs,  ic.  In 
fevefi*  coiisiderahle  town  tl^ere  was  a  prison  always 
crowded  with"  Calabrian  insurgents  ot'  suspects, 
\vhd'wei:e  treated  with  nearly  everv  reBnement  of 


wan 


the  '  same  inhumanity  prevailed '  'on  bdtji  *  sifted, 
^^^lyhen  wcialce  the  CjatabrianS  Svi  Hap^  iind  sjiodt 
them;'  tvhen  they  taVe  us  thpv  W»nAf'  lia  filitP*» 


they  Wast ,  us  alive'^ 

'■r" jT*  't'l' .  A 


says  a  witty  Frenchrtian,  |^h6  coiilA  'laugli''iti  the  | 
midst  of  air  thesfe   horrors.^   "But  the  hanjrinc: 


and  ^shooting  w'as  conducted  b^ the  l^ehch  oh  a  ^ 
frightfully  extensjve  scale,  and  willd'  scarcely  t|ie  ; 
shadow  o?a  txiftl,  so  that;  very  frequently  meii  were 
executed  who  h^il  n^yef  been  in  aritisat  all,  or 
who  had  long  since  abaVi^oned  the  dause  of  Fei;- 
dinarid  |V.  as  hopeless.  It  was  a  hlind,  anil  furious  , 
martial  law  that  preVajled;    aiid  the  executions  ' 
were  conducted  sbkly  by  the  military.     Nor  did 
the  trench  spare  their  tortures  i  theV'  frequentTy 
get  fire  to  houses  '  huts,  and  villages,' and  burned  ; 
alt  wikhin  them;  and,  even  \vheh  they  hanged^ 
(he5t  captives,  tliej  would  ^llow  no  preparation,  ^o 
friend  to  sobthe  thetn,  no  priest  to  assist  and  bon- 
feole  them ;  and,  when  llie  poor  wretches  were  strung 
iip'by  Ihe  ncoksy'they  were  fired  at  by  their  jtervage ; 

*  Paul-Louls  Coartor,  Memoires,  Correspondence,  kcl  i 


fiai  i^ts  gfilibws1?n  pemanefice  (like  the  gmltotine 
^t  P^is  inuring  the  reign  of  terror),  an^  ho  g^low*8 
Was  dver  seeii  without  tw6  or  tHt^ft  or  m9Fe  peasants 
^Wirtging  from  it.  It  was  usiial  to  execute  the 
pri^riers  early  iti  the  Tnorning,  and  to  leave 
them  Suspended ^n  tmor^m  until  the  follow- 
ing'morning,  when  they  wer^  taken  down  to 
inake  room  for  others.  All  the  (Jead.  when 
taken' down  w^re  thrown  into  immense  pitis, 
where  they  lay  stark  nakexl,  or  in  their  ragged 
clothes,  one  upon  the  other,  ahbrrlble  proihkcuous 
heap  of  human  bodies.  At  times  these  uncul- 
tured inen  showed  a  high  spirit,  and  bravely  re- 
sented the  imputation  of  being  brigahids.  One  of 
them'  said  to  the  French  military  tribunal  at  Mon- 
telcon,— "Th6  rohhers  are  yourselves!  what  busi- 
n(?ss  have  yoi^  he^e  and  with  us?  I  carried  my 
gun  felnd  my  knife  for  King  Ferdinand,  whom  may 
Go4  Restore !  but  I  am  no  robbeH'*  To  these 
wlibleiale  executiohs  and  torturaigs  were  addefl  iTje 
futolCTable  grievaiices  of  the  eonscdpiioii ;  young 
men  of  ^11  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  'seized  and  scat  out  of  (heir  native  country  to 
fight'  foi^  ihd  Fi^(ih,  tirhoih  they  abhorred,  in 
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Upper  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  or  wherever 
it  might  suit  Bonanarte  to  employ  them ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  ttieir  desertion  or  escape,  these 
proud  and  fierce  Calahrians  were  chained  together 
in  parties  of  twenties  or  fifties  and  mnrched  through 
the  country  under  strong  escorts  of  gens  d^annes. 
Nor  were  the  prisons  and  the  gallows  reserved 
solely  for  the  untameahle  peasantry ;  many  indi- 
viduals of  respectable  station  in  society — women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men — were  thrown  into 
those  most  filthy  and  horrible  of  gaols,  and  many 
of  the  men  of  the  best  name  and  reputation  in  those 
provinces  were  hanged  or  shot,  or  hanged  and  shot 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  in  Spain,  this 
system  of  terrorism  only  gave  a  keener  edae  to 
revenge  and  cruelty  on  the  other  side.*  when 
Murat  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  moderate 
system  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  the 
mere  attempt  caused  the  French  and  their  Neaix)- 
litan  partisans  to  complain  loudly  that  he  was 
favouring  the  Calabiians  to  their  own  cost  and 
prejudice.  The  Calahrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  every  attempt  at  conciliation  as  a  plot 
to  betray  them.  When  the  new  war  in  Oemany 
became  known,  and  when  intelligence  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  that  the 
Austrians  had  beaten  Eugene  Beaubarnais  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  had  compelled  the  French  to 
retire  behind  the  Adige,  the  Calahrians  were 
highly  excited,  and  assumed  a  tone  towards  the 
Frendi  which  proved  they  believed  that  the 
moment  of  their  deliverance  was  at  band.  This 
excitement  mounted  still  higher  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Milan,  and 
that  the  English  were  fitting  out  a  great  armament 
in  Sicily.  And  a  few  days  later  a  climax  was  put 
to  the  Calabrian  fury  by  intelligence  that  the  pope, 
**  bv  the  authority  of  God  Ahnighty,  and  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,"  had  excommunicated  Bonaparte* 

On  the  11th  of  June  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  hero 
of  Maida,  and  now  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces  in  Sicily,  embarked  with  15,000  British 
troops.  On  the  1 3th  his  appearance  induced  the 
enemy  to  abandon-  the  greater  part  of  their  poets 
along  the  shore  of  Calabria  Ulteriore;  and  the 
X>ost8  and  works  upon  the  line  opposite  to  Messina, 
from  which  the  French  had  long  been  threatenine 
Sicily  with  invasion,  were  seised  and  destroyed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.  Arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  landed  and  sent  up  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  insurgents,  who  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  mountain  passes,  where  they  did  great  mis- 
chief to  Miurat's  army,  and  who  recovered  several 
towna  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they 
took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  French,  and 
their  partisans  and  abettors.  Two  smaller  expe- 
ditions, issuing  from  the  port  of  Messina,  lauded 
400  or  500  Sicilian  soldiers  and  Calabrlan  refu- 
gees in  the  Gulf  of  Gioia,  and  2000  or  3000 
soldiers,  regular   and  irregular,  between   Reggio 

*  LtMten&nt  P.  J.  Elmhirat,  R.  N.,  Occurrenora  during  a  dx 
^lootht'  RcBideoce  in  th«  PcD^ioce  ofCAUteia  VltaiioMb  iirtli*  ytma 
1809, 1810,  kt^-^hoiXtf  tiu  Ici  Calalpm.  |mf  u^  QSIdc^  yrassM*, 


and  Palmi.  A  portion  of  these  forces,  assisted  by 
a  few  of  our  troops,  undertook  the  siege  of  Scylla ; 
the  rest  carried  on  a  loose  guerilla  warfare,  which 
cost  Murat  rather  dear.  At  the  same  time 
flotillas  of  English  and  Sicilian  gun-boats  and  other 
armed  vessels  ran  along  and  scoured  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria  from  the  promontory  of  Scylla  to  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  from  Reggio  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  operating  simul- 
taneously in  the  Tyrrhenian  and  in  the  Ionian  seas, 
threatening  a  doxen  places  in  one  da^,  capturing  or 
destroying  many  of  these  places,  makmg  the  French 
generals  hurry  now  hither  now  thither,  and  spread- 
ing consternation  in  every  town  and  station  on 
both  sea-boards,  for,  though  here  to-day,  no  one 
could  tell  where  the  flotillas  might  be  to-morrow. 
And,  while  these  two  flotillas  swept  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria,  Commodore  William  Hoste  scoured 
•the  whole  coast  of  Apulia,  the  richest  province  of 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  from  Otranto  to  Man- 
frdlonia,  capturing  every  vessel  that  allowed  itself 
at  sea,  cutting  out  fleeta  of  corn-ships  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  and  knocking  to  pieces  or  capturing 
many  of  the  sea-forts  which  the  French  had 
erected,  and  which  the  Neipol.Un  troops  and 
militia  could  very  seldom  maintain. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  Stuart,  having 
been  jmned  by  some  Sicilian  forces  which  em- 
barked at  Palermo,  nominally  under  the  command 
of  King  Ferdinand's  second  son,  Don  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  had  made  straight  ^r  the  bay  of 
Naples^  to  menace  the  capital  and  seize  some  of  the 
islands  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the 
24th  of  June  the  advanced  division  of  the  British 
and  Sicilian  troops,  which  contained  the  British 
troops,  anchored  off  Cape  Miseno,  close  to  Baia  and 
Pozzuoli^  and,  by  water,  not  more  than  ten  or  four- 
teen English  miles  from  the  city  of  Kaplea,  which 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excessive  alarm,  and 
almost  into  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  English 
genera^  was  kept,  waiting  some  time  by  Don  Leo- 
pold, whose  presence  it  was  expected  wpuld  produce 
a  great  effect  among  his  father's  old  subjects,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  he  was  a  drag  and  an  im- 
pediment all  operations.  Though  coming  to  fight 
for  his  father's  crown  Don  Leopold  could  not  live 
or  move  without  his  iced  water,  his  fresh  fruit,  and 
his  other  }uxujies. ;  and  part  of  the  fleet  was  kept 
stationary  while  speranaras  brought  from  Sicily 
the  congealed  snow  of  mount  Etna,  fur  this  very 
luxurious  and  unwarlike  Bourbon.*  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  bombard  Naples  and 
batter  it  to  pieces ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  with  15,000  British  troops  to 
have  landed  and  driven  Murat  out  of  that  city,  for 
he  had  onlv  some  11,000  or  12,000  regular  troops 
collected  there,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
Neapolitans,  whose  discipline  was  incomplete,  and 
whose  fidelity  and  courage  were  both  exceedingly 
doubtful.  But  to  destroy  the  citv  uoder  the  eye  of 
the  son  of  the  old  king  would  have  been  a  parti- 

•  Ffivaio  iofomatfcoi  meeircd  aom  u  SogUib  oflevr  irho  vm  in 
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cuJfTly  jrcvMltip^;  aipi  ;  apd,  though  15-»C00  British 
troopt  ^light  Kaye  ,ta^n,  they  could  not  havc^  Vept. 
Naples  in  the  caae  of  .the  French  heating  the  -A^ug-' 
trians  in  Upper  Italy ;.  and  sevjeral  v^eeka  before  thj( 
i^Triyal  of  our  armament  at  Cape  Misei)o»  the  v^rch- 
duke  John,  though  not  heaten  by  the  French,  had 
been  compelled,  by  the  reversea  of  the  Austrian 
armies  in  other  quarters,  to  abandon  tipper  Italy 
altogether.  Besides,  Sir  John  Stuart's  plan  was 
merely  to  create  and  keep  up  an  alarm,,  and,  "|,to 
make  such  a  movement,  as/although  .it  ahpul4  pifo- 
duceJ  no  issue  of  achievement  to  ourselves,  Jni^ht 
still  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  Austnaa 
aJJ ies.V *  Apd  a.  considerable  body  of  troopSj  whi^h 
Ararat  had  fccentlv  detadied  from  NajpljeVw.  a 
remft)rqem,enj;  to  Eugene  Beauharriais,,  as  y^^t  as 
a),mQ6^'tbe  whole  of  a  corjw  of  6000  men  which  hq. 
had.B^pt  ijutp  the  Eoroan  States  tq  cQ^niptete  the 
s'fi'zure  of  the  piipal  dominions,  which  .his  brother-, 
ip-law"  Napoleon  had  ordered,  yerc  precipitately 
recalled  on  the  first  appearance  of  our  afpiBment 
on -tlie  cg>?\^t.  ^  On  the  25th  of  June  2300  men,  jn- 
cIuApg  jsome  Sicilian  light  infantry,  a  regimen^!  o^ 
CW,8ip^i  rangers^  and  a  detachment  of,  Calabnah. 
P*r^e;yQrpSj  were  landed  under  the  pommand  ofj 
Af  ajjpr-general  MacFarlane,  in  the  island  of  Ischia, 
djtstant^pujy  Four  or  five  roilea  from  Cape  Miseno/ 
^  chaijjL  ofbatteries,  which  the  French  hsd  erectet^ 
to  fprtiiy  avei^  accessible  part  of  the  shore,  was' 
easily^  tumeld ;  and  then  the  hattcries  wene  succes- 
siyely  ahatidpned.  Two  or  three  hundred,  prisouef a 
were  f  akeni.  Wiih  the  remainder  of  J^ia  ycry  in- 
sufficient force  General  Culonna  retired  into  the 
castje,' which  is  situated  on  the  svunmit  oi'^ajSteep 
detached  rock*  Colonna  rejected  a  sumyiohs.  ^tot^ 
MacPairlane;  hut,  on  the  30 th,' when  a  bieachini^ 


l8Ghia,»belng  separated .  from  theta^er  ishmdhy  a 
deep  but  narrow  channel  of  the  sea  :  it  has.  ip  old, 
CRstle^and  then  had  S9me  oth^r  UatJeAes  and  de- 
ffehcea;  but  the  Neapolitan  qomniaailantsurreuT 
dcred  at  the  first  summons,  fnd  this  eyeut ,  fortu- 
nately contributed  to  the  almost  entire  capture  or. 
destruction  of  a  large  flotilla  of  about ,  forty  heavy 
gun-bofttf,  which  attempted  during  the  nigh);  to  run 
from  Gaeta  to  Naples,  and  expec,lcd  to  find  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  co-operation,  frpm  the  fortress  and 
artillery  of  procida,  in  its  passage  through  th^  narr. 
row  strait  that  separates  the  ista^id  from  the  main,. 
In  the  two  islands  100  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all 
calibres  and  about  1500  regular  troops  were  cap- 
tured. Captain  T.  Stainc?,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  being  at  the  east  of  Procida,  dia(;overcd  a 
frigate,  a  corvette,  and  several  gun-boats  coming, 
otit  of  Puzzuoli  bay,  and  he  drove  (hem  back  again 
to  the  shelter  of  their  land  batteries.  On  the  next 
day  Captain  Staines  took  a  laud  battery  near  Cape 
Miseno,  and  then  with  the  *  Cjane '  frigate^  tha  'Es- 
poir*  cot vetfe,  and' twenty- three  Sicilian  gun-boats, 

•  •Blr  Jttfir  9lufttt'»  dii^iiatcli  to  Lo/d  C«tlfrrc*g!i.     , 


I  Stood  in  p  PQZ9;Y|oli  bay,  in  thAhop^  of  |^Pj|ix\c; 
I  Murat^s  frigate,  corvette,  and  gun  bbals  ^  4C(|Q0^ 
;  Tj'be/  Cjane,'  St^nes's  own  shin,  got  beoalooiel^to 
;  i^eor  to  the  snore  that  ahatt^iy  of  four  36-pQui)dei^ 
I  opened  uppn  l)iBi\.  He  embarked  is  one  of  t'be. 
;  Sicilian  guivhoats,  soon  silenced  the  battery^ "aiii 

landing  with  a  party  of  men,  spiked  the  guns^  dc- 
i  siroyed  the  carriages,  hove  a  JO-inch  mortar  into 
;  ttie  sea,  and  returned  to  bis  frigate  without  a  single 
i  caspalty.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  .27th  tic  Nea- 
'  politan  commodore  came  agaiii  out  from'  Pqzzuoli. 
:  not  to  fight,  but  to  try  to  run  round  the  poiii^  ciF 

Posiiippo  to  Naples,  Besides  his  frigate  and  cor- 
;  vctte  oe  had  now  twenty  ^n*boats ;  4md  he  was 
.  encouraged  to  hope  that  his  short  trip  would  be 
'  fortunate,  if  ooi  altogether  uninterrypted,  for 
;  Staiiies^s  Sicilian  gun-boats  were  at  a  considerable 

distance  iu^he  hfght  pf  the  bay,  and  his  corvette  the 
I  *  fispoir'"  ^afi  hccalmed.  astern.  But  Staines  rushed 
!  after,  him,  making  the/Cyane' man  her  sveepa» 
i  ancl  thils,  pulling,  tjie  English  frigate,  rounded  the 
'  point  of  PosHippo,  and  entered  into  the  inner  bay 
t  ojf  Naples  alpne^  iii  pursuit  gf  the  enemy. .  AthalA 
I  pjastl^eyeji  lu  the  evening,  whep  the  Neapolitan  fri- 
■gpt^the  *'Cerere^Vas  within  three  miles  of  thc; 
j  naole  of  Naples,  the ;  *  Cyane  *  succeeded  iij  geitibg; 

alongside  6t  her^  and  Staines  commenced  the  actjpn. 
i  withiji  Ijalf  pistol  ishot  distance ;  .the  Neapolitfl,* 

cofv^te  *Fama,'  ^M  the  twenty  gun-boate  tisckjea 

anil  took  part  in  the.  fight,  and,^^^as  the  'whole 
I  flotilla  kept  ctfeing  in  tq  the  sho^e,  the.  land 
I  bafteries  .  opened  their   fire    upoii    the  ^Cyane^ 

which  at  one  time  >vas  within  gun-shot  of  the 

raole-h^d. '..  The  *  Cerere*  got   a  reinforcement 

•  of  fresh  men  froni  Naples,  but  notwithstanding  this 
advantage  she  hauled  down  her  colours,'8eeing  that 

:the  guri-boaU  and  her  Qgnsort,  the  'frama,*  were 
'panic:Strtcken  and  were  using  their  sweeps  to 
; escape  iiyo  the  harbour.  But  a  second  reinforce^ 
iment  of  men  was  sent  o£^from  the  mole  the  nest 
;  niinutfe,  ppd  the  *  Ceiere'  re-hoisted  her  flag.  But 
iby  lialf-past  eight  the  Neapolitans,  whose  fire  had 
been  for  soma  minutes  very,  slack,  ceased  i^riug 
altogether,  and  uttered  shrieks  that  were  heard 
bpth  on  shore  and  ,  at  sea ;— their  over-crowded 
decks    were   literally   strewed    with    killed   and 

•  wouttded.  But  by  this  time  the  •  gallant  Stains 
had  bad  Iiisleft  arm  knocked  out  4h  die  .socket  at 
the  shoiilder  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  side; 

'  his  first  lieutenant  (James  Hall)  had  been  dan* 
gerously  wounded,  and  his  second  and  only  re* 
maining  lieutenant  had  also  reoeived  n  serioiis 
hurt ;  the  frigate  that  had  sustained  the.  fire  of  sa 
nrany  land  and  floating  batteries  was  ctippled  in 
her  roasts  and  rig^ng,  and  all  her  sails  were  com- 
pletely riddled  by  grape  and  langri^:  thus  she 

'  was  neither  in  a  condition  to  take  posseaston  of  tlie 
silenced  Neapolitan  frigate  nor  even  JK^  haMl  off 
from  the  Isnd  bstleriesy  which  kept 'O^aii'lnees'' 
cant  fire.      But,  fortunately,  by  this  time  the 

/  Eapoir'  and  some  of  the  BieiHan  gtkn-bpats  came 
to,  has  assistance ;  and^  while  tlie  *  Cerere,^  m  a 

ifrtghtfitti  stttte,  tlidied  rutuid  the;  ^ote-hei^d.  iUW 
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Ae  harbour,  the  *  Cyane*  was  towed  oA  ofthc  baj' 
bV  the  Sicnian  gun-boats.* 

'Captain  Baasan,  tbe  native  T^eapdlitaii  office/ 
wbd  commanded  the  *  Cerere,'  was  a  brave  man 
and  good  sailor ;  some  of  his  oMcers  and '  creW^ 
thoogh  tmaccustomed  to  such  close  and  mnrdetous 
firing^  did  their  duty  well  and  were  entitled  to 
praise;  Hiey  never  nad  the  remotest  chance  of 
victojy ;  but  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  befel  the 
frigate  toight  have  been  in  good  part  avoided  ifit 
hid  not  been  for  the  rashness",  folly,  and  ignorance; 
of  Murat  Bonaparte  had  made  his  bjrother-in-law 
grand  admiral  of  the  empire ;  buf,  though  the  best 
of  cavalry  officers  and  most  quick-sighted  of  dra- 
goons, Murat  knew  absolutely  nothiug  of  naval 
matters.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Stuart^s 
armament  he  had  been  galloping  along  the  coast 
from  place  to  place,  issuing  a  series  of  orderis  that, 
were  altogether  absurd,  except  in  ak  far  as  thcV 
related  to  the  manning  of  th?  land  balterie^,  which 
were' very  numerous :  ft  waa'he  that'  had;  u'setessty 
ordered  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  to  cotnd'  ftom' 
Gaeta, 'where  it  was  safe ;  and'  it  was  hfe  thai  fiad 


horscback,,and  surrounded  by  an  immense  staff  of 
Frenchmen  and  Italians — alriandsmen. like  him- 
self—he  posted  'himself  on  tlie  shore  heaf  Poz- 
25U0II,'  then  a't  the  point  of  Posilippo,  then  at  the;, 
niole-head  of  Naples,  to. cheer' an^  encouragfe  the^ 
Neapolitan  combatants,  making  signals,  gesticula- 
ting, shouting,  Und  finally  tearing  hid  mustachios 
in  rage  and  useless  spite.  And.  when  the  *'Cerere* 
was  striking  her  flag  so  near  to  the  spot  where  lie 
stood,  it  was  he  that  sent  off  the  reinforcements  in 
gun-boats  and  other  crafV,  crowding  and  cfam- 
ming  them,  not  with  sailors,  but  with  land  troops 
—a  mixture  of  French,  Neapolitans,  and  Svyiss,— 
who  were  of  no  use  when  they  got  on  bbard^  and 
who  served  only  to  confuse  and  confound  Bausan^ 
and  swell  the  number  of  killed  and  wouhded  in . 
the  *Cerere/  From  that  day  King  Joachininev^T 
again  put  on  his  uniform  of  grand  admirjil. 

The  two  islands  whicTi  Sir  Jolui  Stuari  had 

•  Sii  J^in  j$twrt«  Di«pMclif»r}  Jamet,  Nav^l  llillbry;  tvitlvtaiA'" 
CnrmatSiD  colt(>cte«l  011  tite  »pqt ;  Collelto.  Storta  dt  Nauoli. 

flMMil  flDllMto  bfytflSM.  mnl  aliMluMy  fnUiliea^iU  iMdiml  &t 
thU^  (on  thfi  Ban  ot  Q^tUnfk  T*  Staine*  and  Ut«  im,)  moAMv^ilViroiM 
abd  K;a11.ittt  action.  With  ajxild  defliQoe  of  tlu»  iiundicd*  of  thnu- 
laadftofcittdiatMirUia  aOUr  fi»nihek1iof*,thh  PMndt  j^k-tliaa 
Teyn'wevU  thei  Neapolitan  frigate  »nd  cqrveHo  aa  being  astiaiM  |)y 
ti*tt  time*  fhcifowi)  fureo  (died  cotiira  uno),  Hnd  ipeaki  k«  itk  whole' 
KtiUdi  tf«vi  )»d  fe)kmfid.t)ie  Noftnolttas  coonnodarfi  from  .f^nmntt 
into  Ui«  liar  of  N.iplea.  and  Imd  there  (alien  upon  his  aingW  firi]0i*9 ! 
IVrtuipri  G6M«al  <Xill«ltai  wv  t»M  at  NaplM  at  th«  tiiiw'.  hut  eInpiorMY 
in  4;afch*ia,  mt  when  iio  unmtm  k't*  bUtory  laua  of  lho|i*iUM|i  of  'hia  • 
eoiintr^'meti  vcrc  nvin«> — apd  manv  Ihouaands  of  them  arv  atill  KvinK 


and  t}ic  twtlrty  gm>*bq«(«  round  tiie  point  of  P<»mfl|io.  and 

tlie  *  V^tvtn'  aluoit  yAffl-ann  to  yard-ara,'i(At{n}(  bet^it'etjn  her  and 


thn Ui«i  inMiitoi IttcwiUv  to  pvtv>at  hni otmiig  Intaih*  liAcUwt/' 
•9d  ^>Ia^ina  at  |he  aame  time  the  Ore  of  the  J  F|i«w/ aim^  tint  pf  Oie 
f{tti»-lio«f««    ttito  *Vy»te'i  consort,  the  *  EnffKAt,'  cm  tiot  tami  ifp ' 
i:ii|tti))eI^iVM|li«iiDfr^te4«id  itruck  ber.St«  ou<«9«f  f  «o*  iHicej  nuk  I 
had  eniirfly  oeibcd  flnn^     Coiletux's  miiireprescotatioas  could  not 
litfre  bc>#i»  livoMtliiary,  Slid  cOtiM  IniMly  have  pfiMeoded  fttrth  i^o- 
ra«ioe  oC  ^ Ufi\$.    $»\'eB  >e«i«  after  tliey  «cflurfefUb|em«S«  ,9»mTH- ' 
Jfct  moe  fVequentjv  ftpqken  of  bybU  countrymen  wTio  luid  been 
wjftcmaati  onba  Sgbt.  imI  Wlua  itU  rwula«d  U  yMAi  ^MniiMdeni  ^ 
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cajptured  with  hardly  any  loss  are   amon^  the* 
most  healthy,  and  IschTa  is  the  most  beautiful  &nd» 
productive,  of  all  the  islands  that  lie  close  in  to 
i  the  coast  of  Italy ;  they  afforded  an  excellent  foot- 
.  ing  fbr  out  troops,  who  cotild  move  thence  with 
facility  and  promptitude  to  ulterior  objects;  while' 
the  enemy,  collected  to  observe  their  movements 
on  the  o^>posite  shore  of  the  main  and  in  the  un- 
healthy neighbourhood    of  Baia,  Miniscola,   the 
lake  of  Patria,  and  the  Pantani,  or  marshes,  must 
siiffa- great!ly  from  malaria  fevers.    But  no  per- 
manent ^Jccupation  had  ever  been  contemplated ; 
and,  as  It  became  evident  that  no  diversjon.of  ours 
c6uTd  save  Austria  from  her  fate,  Sir  John  StuattI 
dismantled  tne  castles  of  Ischia  and  Procida;  d^- 
stfojed  the  batteries  and  all  the  other  wbrks,  i^Cr' 
inibarked  his  troops,  and  retur^id  to  fetcily,  w1i(ch' 
■  was  soon  after  threatened  with  invasion  1})^  MdraL 
'  arid  which,  in  the  absence  of  ^he  British,  tpight  at 
ahy  tinve  have  been  over-run '  and  taken  oy  SOOd ' 
,  veteran  .French  troops.  '  ..•..!  i 

'  *rhe  siege  of  Scylla  had  not  prospefed!'    Th'^ ' 
j  French  jg^niffal  Partonneaux  advanced  in  Yoirce  to' 
I  the  reTieF  of  that  changeable  old  fortress;  Anfl  t'hc. 
jjnglisl),  with  tlieir  Sicilian  and  CalabfiixVi  illie^^ 
•  rcftreated. '  with   so  much  precipitancy   that  they 
left. their  train  of  artillery,  their  siege^pbls,  ^ria 
most  of  their  stores  behind  them.    But  ffie  old 
casde  on  the  rock  which  stands  oy6r  the  roaring 
'  caverns  of  Scylla  and  faces  the  f  esounding  vortexes ' 
of  Charvbdis— neither  of  lliem  q^uit^so  formidable^ 
'now  AS  in  "Homer^s  days— seemed  destitjed  to  tc- 
.long  to  ho  pdrty  in  this  protracted' war."    Not  loiig' 
;after/Pjirtonneaux  had  succeeded  in   raising'  the' 
sitge,  the  French  garrison  abandoned  the  place'  i^i 
]8<mie  sudden  panic,  leaving  behind  them  not  only 
I  the  artillery  aftd  other  materials  they  had'  canturecf, 
j  bnt '  all '  their  own  guns  and   stored,  which  wqr^ 
'seizM  and  sisfcured  and  carried  over  to  Sicily  by  a 
jdetaclitnenl  of  Sicilian  and  British  troops.     Qf  the 
iCalabriah  partisans  who  had  been  landed,  sohie 
iw-ei-e'ciil  off  byth'e  Ptench,  gome  returned  to  Sicily, 
aiid  others  ihamtained  themselves  in  the  mqunlaiu?,. 
:ih  theforeEtof  !?5ant-Eufemia  near  Maida,  and  in 
:  other  Wild  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  whence 
'they  issued  forth  at  opportune  moments  to  ciarry 
i  havoc  am'ing  the  weak  detachments  of  M^rai  s 
'aj-my.     The  service  in' Calabria  became  so  unpa-' 
Mataf)le  tlint  all  the  French  officers  who  were'thtre 
!  exerted  themselves  to  tlie  utmost  to  get  removed, 
land  hardrv  any  officers  df  that  nation  could  be.' 
found  willing  to  supply  the  places  of  such  as  were 
recalled.     Many  resignations  took  place;  the  table 
of  M urates  war-minister  was   almost  constantly 
covered  with   letters    from   French  officers  wh»i 
.begged  to  be  employed  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Germany, 
[in  Spain,  anywhere  rather  (ban  in  Calabria,  ^^id  ' 
who  frequently  put  the  alternative  of  ap  ininiedjiatc 
'rempVal  or  k  permissioh  to  resign  tlieir  cotnniisr/ 
sions.*    The  more^  extensive  struggle  goin^  ob'in' 

I  *  Paul  Louis  Cnnrier  telh  us  that,  when,  sini)ily  out  of  nn  eager 
kUdre  to  explore  U^gm  C>reeia  tiud  the  whole  ^f  ^t  ttesunful  coua- 
'try  whkh  haA  ontf «•  itood  lo  Uigb  lu  civUiiaOon,  literature,  and  art. 
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HfSToar  or  the  rejqh  or  oboiige  hi. 
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die  SfMnitli  peainMtakept  the  alteBtion  of  Bawpe 
mwmy  from  tbe  irreg ukr  war  at  the  end  of  mt 
Italian  peninaiik;  but,  we  repeat,  Calabria  coat 
the  French  cdotommh  aacrificea,  and  conti— ed, 
almoat  to  the  kat  day  of  the  war,  to  be  a  fiital 
drain  upon  the  amiea  and  retoitrcea  of  Bonaparte. 
It  waa  chiefly,  we  preeume,  on  aeeoiint  of  the 
countenance  and  open  aid  and  aatiatance  which  oar 
gOTcronent,  the  generals  conimandhig  our  fereea 
in  Sicily,  aiid  the  admirals  of  o«r  fleets  gave  to 
the  iosargentfl,  and  guerilU-like  partiaana,  that  the 
French  persisted  in  styling  all  those  Caliteiaiia 
and  Sicilians  brigands,  and  in  treatiAg  them  aa 
sHch  whenever  they  Ml  into  their  heads.  It 
sounded  well  to  lepresent  the  Kmgof  OraUBntetn 
as  the  alW  of  banditti,  and  hia  generals,  adminds, 
ambaasaoora,  and  envoya  aa  being 
robbers  and  cat-pursca.  The  Frem,  wl 
in  their  own  minds  the  eztremea  of  incredulity  and 
of  credttlity,  mnat  have  had  a  very  laige  bcaef  in 
the  credttlousnesa  of  mankind  when  they  assarted 
and  msintained  that  the  entire  population  of  whole 
provincea  were  nothing  but  br^anda.  For  r^ 
bery  to  bea  profitable  c«lling  there  arast  be  aaow* 
body  to  be  robbed.  Wild  aa  was  the  country, 
Calabria  had  never  been  a  land  of  btigandism. 
That  system  had  only  obtained  in  the  frontier- 
provinces  of  the  kingdom—in  the  Abroni  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  those  pro* 
vinces  there  were  high  roads,  frequented  by  rich 
travellers  and  foreigners;  but  in  Calabria  thoe 
was  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  region,  at  the  end  of 
the  peninsula,  funning  a  tort  of  Finif  Temt^ 
leading  to  nowhere.  There  were  no  bands  of 
robbers  either  in  CsUbria  Citra  or  in  Calabria 
Ulteriore  when  the  French  first  arrived;  but  tbe 
mass  of  that  brave,  active,  and  fierce  population 
flew  to  arms,  and  crowned  the  hill-tops,  and 
blocked  up  the  roads,  or  lurked  by  the  road-sidea, 
to  repel  and  despoil  the  invsders  of  their  country, 
the  enemies  of  their  king  and  church,  and — aa 
they  conceived — of  their  God.  These  men  were 
insurgents,  not  robbers ;  their  patriotism  was  as 
pure  and  ss  indisputable  as  that  of  the  Spaniah 
|>easantry,  and,  cruel  and  vindictive  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  more  so  than  the  Spaniards. 
Their  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  however  lowly 
their  original  condition  (and  there  were  French 
marshals,  dukes,  and  princes  who  had  begun  life 
ill  a  condition  quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  any  of 
them),  held  regular  commitstons  from  their  old 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  had  all  the  rights  of  a 
licUigerent,  and  who  by  the  law  of  war  was  justi- 
fied in  making  every  effort  for  recovering  by  the 
sword  dominions  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
the  sword  and  by  foul  treachery.  His  commission 
was  entitled  to  as  much  weight  and  respect  aa  any 
of  the  eommissions  granted  bv  Bonapirte  or  by 
his  brother  Joseph,  or  by  iis  brother-in*law 
Morat ;  but,  as  the  French  read  the  law,  Ferdi- 
nand's commissions  were  null,  his  commissicmed 

he  trolnnteered  to  go  i»to  CalabtU,  all  the  reil  oi  tfie  Pmirh  o( 
m*fv  pttittoDlaf  mmI  taHorisg  to  bo  caiployedl  mMvbirt  eteo. 


were  bngand  chien  and  rnwiB  i 
King  Joaeph  or  King  Joachim,  and,  aawacii,  w«bi^ 
whenever  ci^tnred,  longed.    If  the  mliapfy  msa 
were  a  red  coat  the  execution  had  an  mkikimd 
graoe  and  guat;  and  it  was  prodained  to  the 
world  thai  an  in^moua  robber  and  eot*tiwoai,  wiik 
an  Engliah  uniform  on  his  bade,  and  with  EiigliA 
money  in  his  pocket,  had  been  seised  and  pat  Is 
that  ignominious  death  which  hia  lawlenn  IHe  sad 
crimes  had  merited.    It  signified  nothing  to  these 
French  reportera  that  the  uniform  of  King  Feidi- 
nsnd's  guarda  was  scarlet  like  our   own;   Kb^ 
Ferdinand  and  hia  guards  were  out  of  night  sf 
Europe,  shut  up  in  %cily,  and  all  the  world  knev 
that  red  waa  the  Engliah  colour;  and  thua  it  wai 
deemed  advantageoua  to  attempt  to  caat  dirt  upoa 
it     It  ia  oidy  by  aubacribii^  to  a  new  and  dan- 
geroas  theory  tluit  we  can  deprive  the  poor  Cthr 
brittia  of  the  honour  of  a  bold  and  a   peracveiiiii 
rwirtflitrr ;  and  by  aubacribtng  to  that  theory  wc 
must  e^pally  dishonour  the  Spaniarda,  the  Paita- 
gueae,  the  Tyrolese,  ud,  in  fiict,  every  peo|^  thit 
either  ia  modem  or  in  aadent  tiaica  have  riaea  ia 
masses  againat  the  invadera  of  their  eonntrj,  and 
peiaevered  in  their  reatatanee  altar  thek  araun, 
legukr  or  imguhr,  had  been  defeated  ia  the  field. 
By  this  fetsl  theory  the  William  Tell  of  Switaer- 
hmd,  die  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  of  Scolknd,  aaad 
be  taken   down  Irom  their  glorioos    and   tiaM* 
honoured  pedcatals  to  be  claased  with  lawleas  ia- 
sorgenU  or  brigand  chiefs.    If,  as  this  new  theory 
imports,  regular  armiea  are  to  be  conaidered  aa  the 
only  belligerents,  and  the  inhabiUnta  of  a  countiy 
invaded  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  neutrak,  and  m 
such  excluded   from    any  participation    ia    the 
struggle,*  then  all  such  inspiriting  ristnga  aa  those 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  ScoU  in  the  olden  time,  or  u 
thoae  of  the  Calabrians,  tbe  Spaniarda,  and  the 
Tyroleae  in  our  own  days,  mast  have  the  atamp 
and  opprobrium  of  ille^lity  pot  upon  them.     I( 
because  an  overwhelming  invading    fiiroe    (Ibl- 
lowing  upon  a  series    of  the  nsoat  treacherous 
deeds,  which  have  enabled  the  mvader  to  peneMe 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  to  obtain  previoal 
possemion  of  most  of  its  atrong^Us)  de£nta  and 
scatters  a  wesk  and  ill  if  not  treacheronal  v  com* 
manded  regular  army,  and  eatablishea  a  line  of 
posts  along  a  particular  river  (sav  the  Ebro),  the 
spirited  population,  the  hod^  of  the  people  living 
within  those  lines  and  knowing  that  they  have  been 
betraved  by  the  invader,  and  suspecting  that  thej 
may  have  been  betrayed  by  some  of  the  oflicen 
of  their  own  army,  may  not  rise  and  arm  and  do 
their  beat  to  rescue  their  country  from  thraldom, 
then  is  patriotism  made  a  crime  and  offered  up  ts 
a  aacrifice  to  professionalities  and  arbitrary  teeh- 
nicalities.t     If  everything  ia  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  regular  armiea,  and  if  the  people,  0[  whon 
the  army  ia  but  a  part  and  an  instrument,  are  no: 
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t0  «le{kfonviid  into  the  field*  th^  a  iem  ugwii- 
cioiw  movementB  of  a  general  aud  twa  or  three 
defeaU  miiat  decide  the  fate  and  independency  af 
a  country !  And  these  reasonera,  seem  to  focfi^ 
that  the  people  incapable  of  rising  agaioat  an  in- 
irader  and  oppressor  must  be  a  people  incapable  of 
furnishing. bm?e  8oldier8»  fx  matcmls  pvoper  to 
make  that  regular  army  upon  nrhich  everything 
dear  to  the  nation  must  wholly  and  solely  depend. 
If  such  convictions  had  been  entertained  by  tlie 
invaded  and  oppressed  peopks  of  £urope  there 
would  have  been  no  loss  of  300^000  French  regu- 
lars in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  there  would  have  been 
DO  dismal  retreat  from  Moscow,  no  glorious  reveii 
of  the  great  Germanic  fiuaily;  but  Bonaparte 
would  have  established  his  universal  dominion ;  the 
^characteristics  of  nations,  which  give  variety  and 
UMterest  and  beauty  to  the  world,  would  have  been 
rudely  oUiterated^  and  French  manners,  French 
naonJs,  and  French  taste  would  have  been  en- 
tiuoned^  in  a  tyrannieal  intolerant  domination*  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  theorists  are 
weaL  when  they  grapple  with  the  real  feelings  and 
passions  of  human  nature;  no  people  that  are  not 
absolutely  d^raded  will  ever  subscribe  to  this  new 
doctrine ;  their  instinct  will  revolt  at  it ;  they  will 
continue  to  do  9s  their  ancestors  have  done ;  they 
will  not  place  their  loyality»  their  patriotism,  their 
religion,  their  homes  and  hearths,  as  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  regular  army  they  raise  aud  pay, 
to  be  risked  in  a  throw  of  the  dice,  or  to  be  utterly 
loBt  in  a  few  battles ;  and  it  is  only  inasmuch  as 
the  theory  n^ty  influence  future  governments,  when 
called  upon  to  estimate  the  nature  and  probable 
results  of  such  national  insursections,  that  the 
theory  itself  calls  for  any  criticism. 

While  the  French  were  alarmed,  and  fully  oc- 
cupied in  the  south  of  Italy,  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
liugwood,  who  still  retained  the  command  in  chief 
of  our  Mediterranean  fleet— ^wearing  out  in  hard 


s^rvioe  the  last  daya  of  an  hanourable  and  most 
valuable  life  —  recommended  General  Sir  John 
Stuait  to  aend  an  expedition  against  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Corfu,  and  Cephalonia,  which  lie  opposite 
to  Uie  Neapolitan  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adria- 
tic, and  which^  pvtly  by  force^  and  partly  by  an 
amicabla  understanding  with  the  Czar  Ale^uinder, 
had  been  seised  and  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
were  also  looking  forward  to  conquests  or  occu- 
pations in  the  Mona,  and  in  other  parts  of  con* 
tinental  Chraeecw  The  general,  at  first,  seemed 
rather  advene  to  the  plan,  doubting  whether  he 
<^uld  safely  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
from  Sicily,  and  being  much  perplexed  by  the 
argumeaU  aiid  entreaties  of  Queen  Caroline,  who 
took  upon  hewelf  all  that  share  of  public  business 
which  aiight  to  have  been  transacted  by  her  fishr 
ingf-ahooting,  pleasure-hunting  husband,  and  who 
strongly  deprecated  the  removal  of  any  English 
troops  firom  the  island  of  Sicily,  unless  ihey  were 
emplayed  against  the  Fsench  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  Ferdinand.  Sir  John  Staart,  hewefer« 
after  a  very  little  hesitation,  warn^y  aoibraoed  i^oid 
CoUingwood's  project  The  expedition  was  under^ 
taken  with  such  secrecy,  that  ,none  of  the  people 
knew  whither  tbey  were  going;  and  neither  at 
Sicily^  nor  even  in  our  own  possession,  Malta,  was 
tbefc.  the  aligbtest  suspicion  of  such  a  thing  being 
in  oont^mplation  until  tlie  affair  was  all  finished^* 
The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Spranger  of  the  '  Warrior,'  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  transports,  and 
who  was  joined,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  by 
two  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates^  and  smallex 
vessels:  the  military  part  wis  entrusted  to  BrigaT 
dier  General  Oswald,  who  had  under  his  ordiers 
1600  troops,  of  whom  about  onehfdfwier^  Corsican 
rangers,  Sicilians,  Calabriana^  aud  other  foreigners 
in  British  pay.  There  was  knsjmu  to  exist  in  those 
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Ionian  islands,  among  the  Veneto-Greek  popula- 
tion, a  very  strong  party  inimical  to  the  French, 
and  to  communicate  with  this  party,  and  rouse  it 
into  action,  a  Signor  Foresti  and  an  Ionian  Greek 
count  were  brought  over  from  Malta,  "where  they 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  French  and  their  coun- 
trymen of  that  faction.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Messina  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  arrived  off 
Cephalonia  on  the  28th.  By  the  Ist  of  October 
all  the  expected  ships  and  some  gun-boats  arrived ; 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  whole  fleet  came  to 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Zante,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
nearest  batteries ;  and  at  daylight,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  troops  began  to  land  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  some  of  our  ships  and  gun-boats,  which 
soon  silenced  the  land  batteries.  As  our  troops 
landed  and  formed,  the  French  retired  from  every 
direction  into  the  castle,  which  was  invested  forth- 
with. A  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  immediately  offered  to  assist 
in  expelling  their  late  masters.  The  castle  being 
a  place  of  no  very  great  strength,  though  advan- 
tageously situated  on  a  commanding  elevation,  the 
French  commandant  thought  proper  to  capitulate ; 
and  before  the  day  was  over,  he  surrendered  to  the 
English  commanders  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Zante,  but  also  the  islands  of  Cephalonia, 
Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  And  thus  was  the  British 
flag  hoisted  over  Homeric  islands,  and  the  narrow 
kingdom  of  the  cunning  Ulysses.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Septinsular  Republic  was  restored 
under  British  protection.  Two  of  the  seven  islands, 
however,  were  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  French ; 
but  one  of  these — the  island  of  Santa  Maura — 
was  reduced  in  the  month  of  April,  1810,  by  Gene- 
ral  Oswald  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hudson  Lowe.* 
Corfu,  the  most  important  island  of  the  whole 
group,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  by  a  small 
force ;  it  remained  a  very  useless  possession  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  could  carry  on  no  trade, 
and  whose  communications  with  France,  and  even 
with  the  near  coast  of  Italy,  were  almost  constantly 
cut  off,  until  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte ;  and  it  was 
given  up  by  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1814.  The  seven  islands  were  then  more  com- 
pletely restored  to  their  independence,  and  formed 
into  a  state  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  represented  by  a  lord  high  commis- 

*  The  captaie  of  SanU  Uaara  was  attended  with  tone  hard  flight- 
ing. It  was  altogether  a  briiHant  little  cpuode  in  the  war,  highly 
honourable  to  tlie  British  troopa,  to  varions  foreign  corps  in  our 
service,  and  to  Oswald,  Hudson  Lowe.  Mi^or  Church  (since  General 
Cliurch,  in  the  senice  of  Ferdinand,  Kinff  of  Naples,  and  of  Otho, 
Kin^  of  Greece),  to  M^ors  Clarke  and  de  Bosset,  and  to  Captains 
Eyre  and  Stevens  of  the  royal  navy.  The  two  last-named  officers 
were  anions  the  most  animated  in  the  combat,  and  were  both  wonnded. 
It  was  Colonel  Lowe  that  moved  first  and  took  the  town.  It  wns 
Major  Churt!h  that  tzaUuntly  carried  tlie  (irst  French  redoubt,  with 
four  companies  of  the  Greelc  light  infantry,  a  regiment  which  he 
had  assisted  in  raising  and  diactpUning  at  Malta  The  French  ge- 
neral, Camus,  had  altuve  iooo  men,  and  a  fortress  of  con«ideruble 
strength,  with  strong  field-works  connected  with  it.  He  was.  lioweTer, 
soon  driven  from  his  fleld-works,  our  fioyal  Marines  breaking  through 
the  nbattis.  and  charging  into  tlie  entrenchments.  Tlie  French  fled 
at  all  points,  pursued  with  the  bayon'  t  (Vom  work  to  work  and  aban- 
doning the  camp  and  caunon  of  the  attacked  line.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  fortress:  but  nine  days  aOer  they  surrendered,  and 
liecame  prisnners  of  war.  Greeks.  Gorsicans.  Calabrians,  all  the 
fiiroign  corps  that  were  employed  in  the  cxpdition,  behaved  remark- 
ably well. 


sioner,  vho  resides  at  Corfu,  and  convokes  once 
a  year  the  parliament  or  legislative  assembly. 
During  the  'war  a  British  military  establishment 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  islands  from  the 
enemy,  and  since  the  peace  it  has  only  been  the 
presence  of  the  British  forces  that  has  kept 
the  islanders  from  revolution,  invasion,  intestne 
war,  and  anarchy. 

On  January  the  5th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  England,  haviag 
been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Elliot.     Sultan  Selim,  with 
whom  we  had  gone  to  war,  had  been  for  some 
months  in  his  grave  when  this  peace  was  signed, 
and  so  had  been  his  cousin  Mustapha,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Selim's  authority  in  die  month  of 
May,  1807.     Mustapha  Bairactar,  Pasha  of  Rud- 
chuck,  animated  by  ejection  for  the  deposed  Selim, 
by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  vulgar  Cabakchy 
Oglu  and  the  mufti  who  had  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  1807,  and  by  the  desire  to  restore 
his  master  to  the  throne  and  carry  out  his  plans 
for  disciplining  the  Turkish   armies,  collected  a 
great  force  on  the  Danube  and  marched  to  Ck)n- 
stantinople,  where  he  deposed  all  the  new  ministers 
of  Sultan  Mustapha,  putting  to  death  the  agha  of 
the  janissaries  and  other  enemies  of  Selim  and 
reform  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  proclaimed 
the  dethroned  Selim  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
sultan,  and  rushed  to  the  seraglio  to  liberate  him 
from  his  prison.     The  bairactar's  movement  was 
sudden  and  rapid;  but  Sultan  Mustapha,  who  had 
been  feasting  at  one  of  the  imperial  kio^s  on  the 
Bosporus,  got  into  the  seraglio  before  him,  and 
sent  his  black  eunuchs  to  strangle  his  cousin  Selim 
in  his  cell  or  chamber.     When  the  foul  deed  was 
done,  Mustapha  retired  into  his  harem,  saying, 
"  Now  open  the  gate,  and  deliver  Sultan  Selfm  to 
the  bairactar,  since  he  demands  it !"     The  slaves 
went  and  threw  open  the  massive  inner  gate  of  the 
seraglio;    the   terrible  bairactar,  who  had  been 
threatening  to  force  the  gate  open  with  artillery, 
rushed  into  the  court,  and  there  saw  the  blackened 
and  disfigured  corse  of  his  master  and  benefactor 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve  and  save.     The  pasha 
was  at  first  petrified  wiih  horror ;  and  then  he  and 
his  rough  soldiers  knelt  and  wept  over  the  body 
of  Selim.     The  bairactar  was  at  last  roused  into 
action  by  the  capitan  pasha.      **  Seize  me  the 
murderous   Mustapha!"    roared   the    bairactar: 
"  proclaim  his  younger  brother  Mahmoud  Sultan ! 
Cut  me  off  the  heads  of  the  vile  slaves  that  have 
murdered  the  good  Selim !"     At  the  words  cour- 
tiers, pages,  and  eunuchs  mingled  with  the  baf- 
ractar's  soldiers  and  ran  with  them  through  the 
numerous  and  intricate  apartments  of  the  seraglio 
in  search  of  Mustapha  and  Mahmoud.      Sultan 
Mustapha  was  easily  found  and  seized,  and  thrown 
into  the  very  prison  where  his  frightful  black 
eunuchs  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  strangled 
his  cousin  Selim.     But  the  young  Mahmoud  waa 
not  found   so  soon.     His  brother  Mustapha  had 
tried  to  discover  him  and  put  him  to  death  while 
the  bairactar  was  weeping  in  the  court  below,  for 
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he  well  knew  the  ancient  and  universal  superstition 
of  the  Turks,  who  believed  that  the  empire  must 
fall  and  finish  with  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  with  the  last  descendant  of  the  venerable 
house  of  Osman,  and,  as  of  that  race  there  now 
existed  only  Mustapha  and  Mahmoud,  he  knew 
that,  if  he  could  hut  strangle  his  brother  as  he  had 
strangled  his  cousin,  both  his  life  and  his  throne 
would  be  safe.  But  young  Mahmoud  was  saved 
by  some  faithful  and  fond  servants,  who  hastily 
carried  him  to  a  remote  and  dingy  corner  of  the 
seraglio,  and  concealed  him  under  a  heap  of  mats 
and  carpets ;  and  there  he  was  found  by  some  of 
the  bairactar's  people,  who  hailed  him  as  sultan, 
and  conveyed  him  to  their  chief.  Before  the 
bairactar's  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  party  acting  iu 
concert  with  him  had  surprised  Cabakchy  Oglu 
in  his  country  house  on  the  Bosporus,  and,  regard* 
less  of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  they  had  mur- 
dered that  Yamack  chief  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
women,  and  had  sent  his  head  as  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  bairactar.  That  terrible  Pasha  of 
Kudchuck,  who  by  virtue  of  the  revolution  he  had 
effected  now  became  grand  vizier  to  Sultan  Mah- 
moud, began  his  ministry  with  bloody  deeds  of 
vengeance  and  retaliation.  On  die  first  day  of  his 
installation  thirty-three  heads  fell  under  the  sharp 
yataghans  of  the  executioners,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
seraglio.  These  were  the  assassins  of  Sultan 
Selim,  or  the  particular  favourites  of  Sultan  Mus- 
tapha.  On  account  of  the  elevated  dignity  of  his 
office  the  hideous  Nubian  head  of  the  Kislar  Agha, 
or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  or  governor  of  the 
women,  was  put  upon  a  bright  silver  dish.  These 
decapitations  were  followed  by  drowning  and 
strangling.  A  number  of  the  women  of  Mustapha's 
harem,  who  were  said  to  have  manifested  great 
joy  on  learning  the  death  of  Selim,  were  sewn  up 
in  sacks,  and  were  thrown  into  the  deep  sea,  hard 
by  the  Maiden's  Tower,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Bosporus  sweep  with  a  strong  current  round  the 
Asiatic  point  of  Scutari  into  the  Propontis.  All 
the  officers  of  the  Yamacks  that  could  be  caught 
were  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the  Bosporus. 
About  one  hundred  individuals  were  sacrificed  by 
the  bairactar  to  the  manes  of  Sultan  Selim.  As 
soon  as  his  vengeance  was  satisfied,  or  as  soon  as 
he  had  destroyed  all  those  he  had  dared  destroy 
(for  the  mufii  and  the  oulemas,  who  had  done 
greater  injury  to  Selim  and  his  reforms  than  the 
rude  Yamacks  had  done,  were  placed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  offices  above  the  reach  of  his  yataghans, 
sacks,  and  bow-strings),  the  new  grand  vizier 
started  on  the  work  of  reform  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. He  had  some  just  and  enlightened  views 
which  might  possibly  have  tended  to  prop  up  a 
decrepid  -and  tottering  empire,  which  in  no  way 
will  be  able  to  support  itself,  by  itself,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  in  Europe;  the  heart  and 
head  of  the  young  Sultan  Mahmoud  went  with  him 
and  his  schemes,  fur,  during  the  period  which  had 
intervened  between  the  dethronement  of  that  prince 


in  the  spring  of  1807  and  his  murder  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  Selim,  the  most  accomplished  Turk 
of  the  time,  had  acted  as  instructor  or  tutor  to  his 
young  cousin,  a  caged  prince,  a  captive  like  him- 
self; but  the  bairactar  was  hot,  impetuous,  impa- 
tient of  any  delay,  furious  as  a  tiger  at  any  remon- 
strance, and,  by  attempting  to  reform  too  much  at 
once,  he  ended  by  reforming  nothing,  and  by 
sacrificing  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
or  of  thousands  of  his  friends  or  partisans.  The 
personal  habits  and  vices  of  the  man  contributed 
to  his  hasty  ruin :  like  nearly  all  Turkish  pashas 
he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  gold ;  he  drank 
wine  copiously,  and  not  in  private,  as  many  well- 
reputed  Mussulmans  did,  but  in  public,  and  with 
indecent  bravado;  and,  whether  in  his  cups  or 
sober,  he  had  the  pernicious  habit  of  beating  the 
Turks  with  sticks.  All  this  enabled  the  mufti  and  the 
oulemas  to  arm  the  people  against  him.  On  the  14th 
of  November,  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Mahom- 
medan  Lent,  when  the  Turks  fast  all  day  and  feast 
all  night,  the  janissaries,  animated  by  the  oulemas, 
and  headed  by  their  new  agha,  collected  iu  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  set  fire  to  some  houses  close 
to  the  palace  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  some  of  the  bairactar 's  regular  European  dis- 
ciplined troops.  The  bairactar  had  been  drinking 
deep  of  the  forbidden  wine,  and  had  retired  to  his 
harem,  where  no  man  dared  to  disturb  him  on  a 
trivial  occasion.  Fires  were  frequent,  and  so  were 
quarrels  and  akirmishea  between  the  regular  troops 
and  the  irregular  and  most  turbulent  janissaries. 
Thus  the  grand  vizier  was  not  roused  to  a  terrible 
waking  until  the  conflagration  had  nearly  reached 
his  own  abode,  and  until  his  palace  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  janissaries  and  the  mob  of  the 
city,  who  were  all  shouting  death  to  him,  and  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  burnt  alive  in 
his  house,  or  fall  at  their  feet  under  the  strokes  of 
their  yataghans  in  some  hopeless  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  fire.  Yet  this  last  attempt,  if  boldly  and 
promptly  made,  might  possibly  have  saved  the 
bairactar  even  now,  for  he  had  many  brave  and 
faithful  men  about  him,  and  the  janissaries  had  a 
superstitious  awe  and  dread  of  his  own  personal 
courage  and  prowess  :  but,  instead  of  making  a 
rush  out  into  the  street,  at  the  worst  to  die  like  a 
soldier,  the  infatuated  pasha  began  to  collect  his 
diamonds  and  his  jewels  and  his  sacks  of  gold, 
like  a  miserable  miser ;  and,  when  he  had  got  these 
things  together,  he  fled  to  a  strong  tower  of  his 
palace,  which  was  not  built  of  wood  like  the  rest, 
but  of  solid  stone,  and  there  he  shut  himself  up 
with  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives  or  concubines, 
and  with  a  black  eunuch.  The  new  capitan-pasha, 
who  had  owed  his  promotion  to  the  bairactar,  and 
Cadi  Pasha,  who  was  commanding  some  of  the 
disciplined  troops  stationed  in  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  made  vigorous  efi^orts  to  relieve 
the  grand  vizier  and  save  the  reform  system  from 
perishing.  They  carried  the  regular  troops  into 
the  city ;  they  reinforced  the  sultan's  guards  in  the 
seraglio ;  they  spread  the  report  that  the  bairactar 
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Lad  escaped  from  the  tower ;  they  ordered  a  tre- 
mendous fire  to  be  opened  upon  the  insurgents 
from  the  battlemeDts  of  the  imperial  palace ;  and 
they  charged  the  janissaries  with  the  bayonet  in 
the  streets;  while  some  of  the  capitan^pasha's 
ships,  anchored  in  the  deep  port  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  close  in  shore,  kept  up  an  incessant 
cannonade  on  the  palace  of  the  agha  of  the  janis- 
saries, and  upon  every  group  of  insurgents  who 
ventured  to  show  themselves  near  the  side  of  the 
port.  Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  day  of  the 
15th  of  November,  during  which  the  mufti  and  all 
the  great  oulemas  fled  and  concealed  themselves, 
leaving  some  fanatic  dervishes  and  inferior  imams 
to  ke-ep  up  the  courage  or  the  fury  of  the  janissaries 
and  the  rest  of  the  populace.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  Cadi  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined 
column  4000  strong,  and  with  some  artillery, 
made  a  sortie  from  the  seraglio,  drove  the  janis- 
saries before  him,  took  one  of  their  strong  barracks 
near  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  reached  the 
Hippodrome  where  Cabakchy  Oglu  had  sat  in 
state  to  receive  the  heads  of  Sultan  Selim's  minis^ 
ters  and  the  friends  of  reform,  and  broke  the 
beleaguering  lines  which  had  been  drawn  round 
the  vast  and  still-burning  palace  of  the  grand 
vizier.  But  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  flames  did 
not  permit  him  to  approach  the  incombustible 
stone  tower ;  and,  whether  the  bairactar  had  been 
roasted  alive,  or  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
from  flame  and  steel  and  bullet,  he  could  not 
ascertain.  From  this  moment  Cadi  Pasha  began 
to  conduct  himself  like  a  stupid,  ferocious  maniac : 
he  split  his  column  into  numerous  detachments, 
which  rushed  through  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  pillaging  and  murdering,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex,  and  setting  fire  to  the  houses.  This  united 
all  classes  of  the  population  in  one  cause,  and  filled 
every  heart  with  unmitigable  rage :  a  fire  was 
opened  from  every  house,  and  from  both  sides  of 
the  narrow  tortuous  streets,  on  his  advancing  de- 
tachments; even  women  and  children  got  to  the 
house-tops  to  hurl  stones  and  tiles  and  sheets  of 
lead  at  the  heads  of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  pour 
boiling  oil  upon  them.  The  detachments  were 
stopped  in  their  murderous  march,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  Hippodrome,  followed  by  mingled  masses 
of  mob,  janissaries,  dervishes,  and  imams.  In  the 
captured  barracks,  by  Santa  Sophia,  Cadi  Pasha  had 
left  no  more  than  300  of  his  regulars.  A  countless 
mass  of  janissaries  rushed  to  the  building,  deter- 
mined to  recover  it.  The  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  European  discipline  was  fiiUy  displayed; 
and,  as  the  regulars  could  expect  no  quarter,  they 
fought  as  vigorously  as  men  could  fight.  Five 
times,  ten  times,  twenty  times  and  more,  they  beat 
back  those  tens  of  thousands  of  undisciplined,  dis- 
orderly janissaries.  At  last  some  of  the  janissaries, 
or  some  of  the  mob,  set  fire  to  those  vast  and 
magnificent  barracks,  which,  being  mainly  con- 
structed of  wood,  soon  blazed  in  every  part,  and 
threw  out  flames  and  sparks,  which  carried  the 
conflagration  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, except  the  ancient  and  fire-proof  temple  of 
Santa  Sophia.     The  300  regulars  kept  firing  upon 
the  janissaries  from  the  midst  of  flames  and  smoke, 
until  the  roof  and  the  walls  fell  in,  and  buiied 
them  to  a  man  in  one  huge  burning  grave.    But 
by  this  time  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, including  the  moat  dmsely  peopled  qoar- 
ters,  was  in  a  blase ;  hundreds  of  the  iuhabitanti, 
unable  to  escape  out  of  the  narrow  streets,  were 
burning  to  death ;  agonizing  shrieks  were  heard  oo 
all  sides;  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  gazii^  on 
these  scenes  of  the  infernal  r^ions  lix>m  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  seraglio.    The  heart  of  the  yoimg 
sultan  was  not  so  hard  then  as  it  was  found  to  be 
when  he  had  reigned  twelve  or  fifteen  years  longer. 
He  ordered  Cadi  Pasha  to  cease  hostilities,  and  he 
sent  a  khattisherif,  or  the  most  solemn  of  imperisi 
decrees,  to  the  janissary  agha,  enjoining  him  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  dbeck  that 
horrible  conflagration.     Cadi  Pasha,  with  all  the 
men  that  remained  of  his  column,  returned  into 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  janissary  agha,  not  daring 
to  disobey  so  solemn  an  order,  attended  to  the 
conflagration,  which  was  threatening  destruction 
to  every  part  of  the  immense  city  except  the  stone 
mosques,  the  seraglio,  and  the  stupendous  lines  of 
walls  which  were  built  by  the  Greek  emperois. 
But,  emboldened  by  Cadt  Pasha's  retreat,  and  l^ 
the  cessation  of  the  firing  from  the  seraglio,  the 
mob  and  some  of  the  janissaries  went  close  up  to 
the  gates  of  that  palace,   threatening  Mahmoud 
and  his  ministers,  and  shouting  that  Mustapht 
was  their  true  sultan,  and  roust  be  restored  to 
the  throne.     This  served  as  Mustapha's  death- 
warrant.     Hitherto  Mahmoud  had  rejected  die 
advice  of  all  his  friends  and  servants,  who  told  him 
that  the  only  way  to  put  down  this  insurrection 
and   preserve   himself  was   to   put  his   brother 
and  prisoner  to  death ;  but  now  he  made  a  sign  to 
Cadi  Pasha,  who  left  the  presence,  attended  by  the 
chief  executioners,  to  return  presently  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Mustapha  was  strangled,  and  that 
Mahmoud  had  a  charmed  life,  being  now  the  sole 
representative  of  the  House  of  Osman.     The  ncwi 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  city :  it  paralysed 
the  janissaries,  the  mob,  the  men  of  the  law  and 
gospel,  and  all  men ;  for  the  most  furious  Turk 
among  them  would  not  fight  in  the  teeth  of  a  pro- 
phecy, or  plunge  the  empire  into  the  abyss  by  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  that  single  life  on 
which  the  preservation  of  the  name,  glory,  and 
very  existence,  as  a  nation,  of  the  Osmanlys,  wai 
believed  to  depend.    The  now-ascertained  fate  of 
the  bairactar  also  contributed  to  calm  the  popular 
rage  and  make  the  janissaries  put  their  yataghani 
into  their  girdles.     On  the  evening  of  the  16th) 
when  the  flames  of  the  grand  vizier's  palace  were 
extinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  more  materials 
to  nourish  them,   some  Turks  of  the  lowest  or 
poorest  order  approached  the  stone  tower,  which 
remained  entire,  but  all  scorched  and  blackened ; 
and,  after  removing  the  ashes  and  hot  rubbish 
which  blocked  up  the  entrance,  they  forced  open  an 
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iron  door  and  rushed  into  the  tower,  in  the  expec* 
tation  of  finding  the  pasha's  treasures.  Their  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  a  second  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  staircase,  which  ran  within  the 
thick  stone  walls ;  but,  upon  forcing  open  this  se- 
cond door,  they  entered  a  small  dark  chamber,  and 
there  they  found,  extended  on  the  floor,  the  bai- 
ractar,  his  favourite  wife  or  slave,  and  his  black 
eunuch.  The  three  had  been  asphyxiated,  or  smo* 
thered  and  choked,  by  the  heat  and  smoke  and  the 
vapour  from  the  wood,  burnt  into  charcoal.  And 
close  by  the  side  of  the  dead  pasha-and-vizier 
they  found  his  bags  of  gold  and  his  diamonds  and 
jewels.  The  original  discoverers  ran  away  with 
the  treasure-trove ;  but  they  took  care  to  tell  some 
janissaries  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
from  their  terrible  enemy — that  the  bairactar  was 
most  assuredly  dead.  The  janissary  agha,  who 
helieved  that  his  foe  had  escaped  disguised  as  a 
woman,  and  who  was  agitated  by  apprehensions 
that  he  would  soon  return  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  ran  to  the  stone  tower,  and  rejoiced  his  eyes 
and  heart  by  gazing  upon  the  extinct  friend  of  re- 
form. The  janissaries  lifted  up  the  body  and 
carried  it  to  the  seraglio  gate,  in  order  that  Cadi 
Pasha  and  the  regular  troops  within  might  behold 
the  fate  of  the  unclean  and  untrue  Mussulman. 
They  then  dragged  it  through  the  filthy  streets  to 
the  Hippodrome,  impaled  it,  and  left  it  there  for 
three  days  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
regular  troops  now  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  fight  against  the  janissaries,  their  brothers 
and  the  defenders  of  their  faith.  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
who  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  negotiated  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  janissaries,  who  agreed  to  allow  the 
regulars  to  quit  Constantinople  and  return  to  their 
several  homes  without  molestation.*  But  the 
young  sultan  was  compelled  to  declare  that  he 
renounced  for  ever  the  reforms  and  the  military 
institutions  of  the  Christian  nations,  which  had 
caused  so  much  woe  to  the  faithful.  Anathemas 
were  launched  against  every  man  that  should  ven- 
ture  again  to  speak  of  such  abominable  innova- 

*  TbetM  merciful  terras  would  not  have  been  granted  to  the  capt- 
t&D  paaha,  to  Cadi  Pasha,  or  to  several  other  offlcers  of  high  rank ; 
but  the  sultan  contrived  to  smugKlo  ^h^m  out  of  the  seraglio  and  to 
get  them  into  a  row-boat,  with  which  they  escaped  downUio  Propon- 
tis.  EventiiaUy  nearly  all  of  them  were  murdered.  The  capitan 
nasha,  after  flying  to  Russia,  where  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  cajoled  by  the  new  grand  vizier, 
who  indueed  him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  then  caused  him  to 
be  strangled.  All  Effendi  and  some  others  returned  to  the  capital  uu 
the  faith  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  were  immediately  seized,  and 
ItMted  like  the  eapiUn  pasha.  Gwli  Pasha  ran  a  bolder  course  than 
any  of  them,  but  it  equally  led  him  to  the  fatal  bow-string.  Though 
an  admirer  of  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  the  Europeans,  he  was  a 
true  Turk,  a  sincere  Mahomedan :  his  pride  and  his  faith  would  not 
permit  him  to  demand  the  hospitality  or  infidels,  and  he  soon  re-ap- 
peared in  ConsUntiuople  under  the  disgnising  and  protecting  habit  of 
a  dervish.  Quitting  the  capiul,  he  weut  over  to  Asia  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  repairing  to  Caramania,  and  there  collecting  and  organizing 
an  army  of  bold  adventurers,  witli  which  to  scour  Asia  Minor  and 
carry  on  a  crael  war  against  the  janissaries.  He  got  as  far  as  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Kutaya.  when  he  was  recognised,  and  where  he  was 


Constantinople,  and  was  exposed  for  a  whole  montli  at  the  gate  of 
seraglio.  A  few  of  the  reformers  lay  concealed  in  porerty  and  ^^ 
seunty  for  many  years,  and  until  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  reforms  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  treachery,  when  they  re- 
appeared in  honour  and  in  power  in  the  capital,  and  aided  in  destroy- 
ing the  Janissaries.  ' 


tions;  and  the  janissaries  burned  to  the  ground 
the  magnificent  barracks  which  had  been  erected 
lor  the  accommodation  of  the  regulars,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  destroy  the  last  trace  of  the  Nizam- 
Gedittes.  The  sleek  and  demure  mufti  then  put 
on  his  green  satin  robe  and  his  measureless  tur- 
ban, and  went  with  the  principal  ouleraas  to  con- 
gratulate his  sovereign  on  this  new  triumph  of 
religion  and  the  ancient  laws.  Everything  soon 
returned  to  its  accustomed  order :  the  people  built 
up  new  combustible  wooden  houses  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  which  had  been  consumed ;  the 
janissaries  and  the  oulemas  resumed  all  their  an- 
cient rights,  privileges,  and  influence,  and  never 
foresaw,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  merciless  destruc- 
tion which  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  gradually  and 
slowly,  but  most  cunningly  and  incesssntly,  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  which  at  last  overtook  them 
and  extinguished  the  janissaries  in  1825.* 

It  was  against  the  young  and  inexperienced  Mah- 
moud, when  weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  his  regu- 
lar disciplined  army,  when  abandoned  by  France, 
at  war  with  England,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties 
of  all  kinds,  that  the  magnanimous  Alexander  of 
Russia  declared  war,  being  encouraged  thereunto  by 
the  conferences  and  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1809)  the  Rus- 
sian negotiators  at  the  Congress  of  Yassi  demanded 
from  the  sultan's  ministers,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
peace,  the  cession  of  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Upon  the  indignant  re- 
fusal of  the  Turks  the  congress  broke  up,  wad  then 
the  czar  declared  war,  upon  the  sole  pretext  of  the 
injury  done  to  him  and  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  peace  concluded  with  England  by 
the  sultan.  The  Russians  kept  their  ground  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  being  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  population  of 
those  provinces ;  but,  when  they  crossed  the  Da- 
nube and  pushed  forward  into  Bulgaria,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  or 
Mount  Hemus,  and  advancing  upon  Constanti- 
nople, they  began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  sword 
and  spear  of  the  Osmanlys,  from  malaria  fevers, 
and  other  distempers,  and  from  that  want  and  al- 
most famine  which  their  corrupt,  thievish  commis* 
sariat  usually  contrived  to  create.  Undisciplined 
as  they  were*  the  Turks  had  lost  little  of  their 
dogged  courage,  and,  though  generally  beaten 
when  they  risked  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  their 
flying  light  cavalry  often  struck  terrible  blows.  On 
the  22nd  of  October,  while  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Bagration  were  investing  Silistria,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  Turkish  army  under 
the  command  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  aided 
and  guided  by  a  Polish  refiigee,  the  brave  Gleyzer, 
who  had  fought  under  Kosciuszko  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  against  the  Russians.  The 
fierce  battle  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  firesh  corps  of  Albanians  gave  the 
victory  to  the  grand  vizier.     The  Russians  with 

*  Juchereau  de  Saint-Denis,  Revolutions  de  CoDStantinople.^Pri* 
Tate  Informatioa  ooUected  tn  the  eouBtry. 
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difficulty  effected  their  retreat  to  an  entrenched 
camp ;  but  a  second  action  took  place,  and,  being 
again  defeated  with  terrible  loss,  they  withdrew 
from  Bulgaria,  re- crossed  the  Danube,  and  went 
into  winter-  quarters  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  It 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  Bonaparte's  habitual  du- 
plicity, and  as  a  proof  that,  whatever  promises  he 
had  made  at  Erfurt  to  Alexander,  he  was  not  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  Russian  empire  aggrandized  on 
the  side  of  European  Turkey,  that  the  Turkish 
artillery  in  all  these  actions  was  well  served  under 
the  direction  of  French  officers,  who  acted  with  the 
secret  permission  of  their  own  government.  The 
treaty  we  had  concluded  with  the  sultan  led  to  sun- 
dry and  very  extended  advantages  to  British  com- 
merce, which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  re- 
solved to  exclude  from  Europe.  The  great  trading 
ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  were  again 
open  to  our  flag';  and  through  the  Gulf  of  Salo- 
nica,  and  the  port  and  town  of  that  name,  our 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce  found  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  European  continent,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  sea*  into  Hungary,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  iirto  the  parts  of  Germany  the 
most  entirely  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror ; 
and,  continuing  their  circuitous  and  contraband 
route,  many  of  these  bales  ultimately  got  iniro- 
duced  into  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  north  of 
France  itself. 

Our  government  had  not  even  yet  recovered 
from  its  delusion  about  the  value  of  countless  su- 
gar islands  and  West  Indian  colonies,  nor  opened 
its  eyes  to  the  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of  human 
life  contingent  on  these  conquests  and  occupations.^ 

*  Neither  tlie  oountry  oor  Uie  goverameat  vim  mffidently  eti1{|]itp 
ened  upon  thU  importaot  subject  until  the  pubUeailonof  M^jor  Alex* 
under  M.  Tulloeh'n  '  StAtUtiad  Renort  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and 
InTftliding  among  the  Troops  10  tno  West  Indies.  Prepared  ftam  the 
Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Departmentp  and  War  Office  Beluriis; 
and  presented  to  both  Hooses  of  Farlittment  by  Command  of  Uer 
Majesty  in  the  Year  1838.* 

'uie  admirable  tables  iu  this  report,  the  inductions  made  UiereA-om, 
and  the  aedical  details  which  accompany  t1i«m.  render  the  whole 
subject  clear  to  any  capacity ;  and  convey  nn  amount  of  iMformatioa 
which  must  be  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  Britiih  Hves,  aud 
which  oannot  be  oterlouked  or  neglected  by  «My  Boglisli  ministry, 
present  or  future.  The  honour  of  o)iening  the  way  to  this  iiivaLiiable 
result  seems  to  be  chieflv,  if  not  exclusively,  due  to  Sir  James  M'Grl- 

e>r,  the  director-geoenu.  who,  in  the  year  181$,  first  established  an 
iitorical  Record  of  the  Medical  Tran»icti<ms  in  the  British  Army ; 
to  Henry  Marshall,  Bsq..  ofEditthorKh  (known  to  the  world  by  other 
literary  and  scientific  efforts,  all  tending  to  better  the  ooodition  of 
mankind),  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  now  deputy  in«-pector- 
general  of  hospitals;  and  to  Major  (then  Lieuleoam^  A.  M.  Tulloch, 
who  has  a  rare  talent  for  statistical  investigations  and  arrangements. 
Long  before  the  government  look  up  the  matter  iu  a  leriouii  and  ef- 
fective manner,  Mr.  Marshall,  aasfeted  in  some  cases  by  Lieateuant 
Tulloch,  published  at  his  own  expense,  or  in  the  pages  of  the  United 
Service  Mogatine,  statistical  papers  and  essays  on  the  health  of  our 
troops  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  on  enlisting,  invaliding,  be» 
Tht'se  publications  gradually  attracted  notice,  and  elicited  other  pa- 
pers and  oinervatlons  from  other  quarters. 

At  length,  in  October,  1835.  the  seeretary*at-war  (LordHowick) 
deemed  it  requisite  that  an  Ibquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  view  of  founding  tucicoo  such  measures  as 
might  appear  likely  to  diminish  the  xreat  loss  of  life  annually  expe- 
rienced in  tboee  oolouiea-  For  this  duty  Messrs.  Henry  Marsliall  and 
A.  M.  Tulloch  were  nominated  by  tlie  secretaryat-war,  on  the  recom- 
mendutiou  of  the  diivetor^general.  Sir  James  M'Origor.  On  the  first 
report  being  submitted  to  the  secretaryat-war>  he  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  value  of  the  document  that  he  directed  the  Investigation  to 
ho  extended  to  all  our  numerous  colonies  and  foreign  stations  wiiatso- 
evi*r.  In  c<«sisquence  of  this  order.  stati»ti(»l  reports  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  drawn  up  and  pri*8L*ated  to  pnrliameut,  iu  the  years  1^39- 
40-41,  on  the  sickness,  mortality.  Sic  ,  among  our  truops  serving  in 
tiie  United  Kingdom,  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cortu,  and  other  places  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  in  Western  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 


In  1807  we  had  taken  the  Danish  West  India 

islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St  Croix ;  in 
1808  we  had  captured  the  French  West  India 
islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deseada;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  we  took  possession  of  the 
French  West  India  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, as  well  as  of  a  part  of  Spanish  San  Do- 
mingo, of  which  the  French  had  gained  possession. 
These  petty,  insecure,  and  costly  conquests  were 
also  extended  to  the  African  coast,  where  we  took 
Senegal  from  the  French, 

During  the  year  there  were  several  smart  actions 
at  sea  hesides  the  hrilliant  affair  iu  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  necessity  of  conveying  supplies  to 
their  armies  employed  on  the  Spanish  coast  made 
the  French  navy  bolder  than  it  had  been  for  some 
time.  All  blockading  ships  are  liable  to  be  driven 
from  their  stations,  and  during  the  whole  season 
ours  were  frequently  removed  to  go  upon  other  ser- 
vices, to  Sicily,  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  Dal- 
matia,  and  I  stria,  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian 
islands. ,  Detachments  both  from  the  Brest  and 
the  Totilon  fleets  got  out  to  sea  to  convey  fleets  of 
French  transports  and  store-ships.  Their  object 
never  being  to  tight,  but  to  make  a  run  to  the 
Spanish  coast  or  to  some  other  appointed  place, 
nearly  all  the  affairs  that  happened  were  running 
fights.  On  the  22ud  of  October,  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  who  had  been  blown  away  from  Toulon  to 
Minorca  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  who  had  sailed 
from  Minorca  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  come  out  and  was 
fast  approaching  him.  This  was  an  event  for 
which  he  and  his  officers  and  crews  had  been 
longing  for  more  than  three  years.  "  Every  soul," 
says  his  lordship,  **  was  in  raptures :  I  expected 
their  whole  fleet,  and  that  we  should  have  had  a 
dashing  business.  The  next  morning,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  they  came  in  sight;  but 
they  were  few — only  one  rear-admiral,  with  three 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  some  other  armed 
things,  and  a  convoy  of  about  twenty  vessels.  They 
were  going  to  supply  the  French  army  at  Barce- 
lona with  provisions,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered us  they  made  off.  Night  came  on  and  I 
thought  that  we  had  lost  them ;  but,  as  the  fleet 
separated  in  different  parties,  by  good  luck  Ad- 
miral Martin's  division  fell  in  with  them,  near 
their  own  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  where  he 
chased  them  on  shore."  The  French  rear-admiral 
(Baudin),  giving  up  his  attempt  to  reach  Barcelona, 
tried  to  run  into  the  harbour  of  Cette,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Two  of  his  ships  of  the 
line,  failing  in  this,  ran  themselves  on  shore  within 
pistol-shot  of  each  other,  at  a  spot  about  six  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Cette.    The  other  French  ahip 

Hope,  and  the  Mauritius;  in  Ceylon,  the  Tenaasmim  protiaeeB  of 
India,  and  Uie  Burasesa  empire.  A  special  department,  under  ibe 
management  of  Major  Tulloch,  lias  been  eatabliahed  in  the  war-ofBce ; 
the  most  suM^duous  aUeuiion  is  paid  to  the  relnrns  of  the  reginental 
surgeons  senring  abroad,  and  which  are  now  made  in  a  Ikr  more  aocn- 
rale,  distinct,  and  sdentillo  manner  than  in  former  times ;  and  thus 
the  government  and  country  may  soon  hope  to  bm  in  posicssion  of  a 
most  Talualda  and  perfectly  complete,  series  of  army-medical  slatia- 
tical  reporu,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  recnrrenoe 
of  many  lamentable  erron  in  oor  war-cfllcB, 
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of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  though  closely  pressed  by 
two  English  ships,  succeeded  in  reaching  Cette 
harbour,  which  scarcely  contained  water  enough  to 
float  them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  two 
stranded  line-of-baltle  ships  (a  fine  new  80 -gun 
ship  and  a  fine  new  74),  Baudin  began  dismantling 
them  and  landing  the  crews.  This  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  October.  As  it  grew  dark 
the  English  ships  tacked  with  the  intention  of  being 
close  in  to  the  two  wrecks  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th ;  but  the  wind  fell,  and  they  did  not  regain 
sight  of  them  until  the  evening,  when  they  were 
set  on  fire  by  their  own  crews.  At  eight  p.m.  the 
.*  Robuste,*  Baudin's  flag-ship,  and  her  consort  the 
74,  were  hlazing  fore  and  aft,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night  they  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  Martin's  squadron  then  lying  nearly  be- 
calmed about  seven  miles  from  the  spot.  One  of 
our  frigates  had  succeeded  in  capturing  five  of  the 
French  store-ships.  The  two  ships  which  had  run 
into  the  shallow  harbour  of  Cette  (the  one  a  new 
74,  the  other  a  fine  large  40-gun  frigate*)  were 
left  in  great  jeopardy.  Seven  French  transports, 
or  store-ships,  in  charge  of  an  armed  store-ship, 
two  armed  bombards,  and  another  armed  vessel, 
put  into  the  Bay  of  Rosas,  on  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  anchored  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle  of  Rosas,  of  Fort  Trinidad,  and  of  other 
strong  land-batteries.  Lord  CoUingwood  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  escape  him,  and  he 
detached  Captains  Hallowell,  B,  W.  Taylor,  H. 
Hope,  and  otnerg,  to  board  them  with  their  ships' 
boats,  and  cither  cut  them  out  or  burn  them  at 
their  moorings.  And  this  was  done  on  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  Slat  of  October,  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style,  in  spite  of  the  boarding-nettings  and  the 
other  precautions  which  the  French  had  adopted, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  of  the  castle,  Fort 
Trinidad,  and  the  other  batteries,  and  of  repeated 
volleys  of  musketry  from  troops  assembled  on  the 
beach.  M.  Baudin  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
2l8t  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  part  of 
the  Toulon  fleet  ventured  to  sea  again.f  The 
directing  of  these  operations  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  .which  was  entirely  his  own 
project,  were  the  last  important  services  rendered 
to  his  country  by  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood.  This 
good  and  great  man,  this  illustrious  model  for 
naval  commanders,  whose  life  and  letters  ought  to 

•  The  Dnke  of  Clarence  (lince  William  I V.^  {n  a  moU  frlendlv  and 
cliaracterittio  letter  to  ColUogwood  says  ••  It  w  extraordioary  that  tlie 
French  should  build  such  flae  ahipi  and  handle  them  so  ill.*' 

t  In  the  MubrHke  letter  to  which  we  have  alluded,  theDnkeoT 
Clarence  aays,  "  It  ii  odd  that  the  enemy  should  hare  selected  the  Slat 

of  October  for  aailfn?  I I  have  only  to  lament  thut  the  enemy 

did  not  give  your  lordahinand  the  Britiah  flet-t  an  opportunity  of  dointf 
more ;  and  trust  f^om  the  bottom  of  my  heait  that  the  nrxt  letter 
which  you  will  have  ocouion  to  write  will  bring  the  newaof  the  Tou- 
lon licet  being  in  your  lordship's  power."  After  praidngthe  gallantry 
of  the  oiUcera  empla\eil  in  the  hariardous  servicea.  his  royal  highnesa 
adda:  *'  1  am  clearly  of  upioiou  that  the  lientenanta  deserve  and  ought 
to  Iw  promoted.  I  am  fur  lil.eral  rewardal*  But  more  tlian  one 
miuUtrv  had  dircked  the  generoua impulse  of  Lord  Collingwood.and. 
while  Utey  preTeitted  his  bestowing  lllieral  rewards  in  the  shape  of 
pf  omotion,  thev  ha«l  display^  little  liberality  ihemseltee.  CoIlinB- 
wood  s  reitealed  UmenUtioits  oT»r  the  neglect  eren  ufthe  Iwave  men 
who  lud  fought  at  Traialgar  excite  grief,  a»touiahmeut»  and  anger. 


be  found  in  every  cabin  and  with  every  ship's  com- 
pany, had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
He  had  several  times  entreated  the  admiralty  to 
relieve  him,  but  the  government  had  constantly 
entreated  him  to  remain.  During  nearly  three 
years  he  had  hardly  ever  set  foot  on  shore.  During 
the  whole  of  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
his  toil  and  anxiety  were  immense,  his  occupations 
most  various;  he  was  involved  in  difficult  political 
transactions ;  he  had  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  many  foreign  princes  and  ministers  on 
the  European  side  of  that  sea,  and  with  pashas, 
deys,  and  sultans  on  the  African  side  of  it; 
and  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  this  thorough 
English  sailor,  who  had  been  at  sea  from  his 
childhood,  are  admirable  even  in  point  of  style. 
His  constant  service  abroad  made  him  often 
lament  that  he  was  hardly  known  to  his  own 
children.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1810,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Mulgraye,  regretting  that  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  and  requesting  their  lordships' 
permission  to  return  to  England.  "This,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  not  done  until  I  am  pa$t  service,  I 
am  at  present  totally  incapable  of  applying  to  the 
duties  of  my  office.  My  complaint  is  of  a  nature 
to  which  I  apprehend  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a 
remedy,  for  1  nave  hitherto  received  no  benefit 
from  medical  advice.  Since  November  it  has  been 
daily  increasing,  so  that  I  am  now  almost  past 
walking  across  my  cabin ;  and,  as  it  is  attributed  to 
my  long  service  in  a  ship,  I  have  little  hope  of 
amendment  until  I  can  land."  Three  days  after 
writing  this  letter  he  moored  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  a  state  of  great  aufiering  and  debi- 
lity. As  government  after  government  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  relieve  him,  his  friends  in  the  fleet 
had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand, and  to  seek  in  England,  with  his  affectionate 
wife  and  daughters,  that  rest  and  comfort  which 
had  long  been  so  necessary  to  his  declining  health ; 
hut  he  had  always  replied  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  quit  the  post  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him,  until  he  should  be  duly  relieved  by  orders 
from  the  admiralty — that  his  life  waa  his  country's 
in  whatever  way  it  might  be  required  of  him .  Now, 
however,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  surrendered  his 
command  to  Rear- Admiral  Martin,  who  had  given 
BO  good  an  account  of  M.  Baudin's  squadron ;  and 
orders  were  given  for  instantly  preparing  his  old 
ship,  the  *  Villc  de  Paris,'  for  the  voyage  home. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  his  life  was  ebbing 
fast  away.  Two  days  were  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  warp  the  ship  out  of  Port  Mahon ;  but 
on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to  a  favourable 
quarter,  and  at  sunset,  the  *  Ville  de  Paris'  cleared 
the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England,  the  sailors 
wondering  whether  "  good  old  Col "  would  live  to 
get  there.  When  he  found  that  he  was  again  at 
sea,  he  rallied  fur  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Then  I 
may  yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more."  The 
next  morning  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and 
Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin,  said  that 
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he  feared  that  the  raotkm  of  the  vettel  disturbed 
him.  **  No,  Thomas,"  replied  the  reteran,  **  I  mm 
now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
disturb  me  more — I  am  dying."     He  expired  that 


evening  without  a  struggle,  having  attained  tka«ge 
of  fiftynioe  yeara  and  six  months.*  TIk  dcttk'of 
Nelson  wasnotmxyre  honourablet  aad  scaiodf  jidre 
truly  glorious. 


MoivuMnrr  to  Lord  Coliittowood. 


Long  before  the  sortie  from  Toulon,  great  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  French  to  get  their  Brest 
fleet  in  order,  and  to  expedite  squadrons  from  La 
Rochelle.  In  the  month  of  March,  nine  or  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  other  vessels— a  portion  of  the 
Brest  fleet — were  discovered  in  Basque  Roads,  lying 
between  Vile  d'Aix  and  the  town  of  Rochelle.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambier  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
officer  on  the  station  to  propose  making  an  attack  on 
these  ships  by  means  of  fire-ships.  In  a  letter  to 
the  admiralty,  dated  the  llth  of  March,  the  admiral 
says, — "  The  enemy's  ships  lie  very  much  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  ftre-ships  :  it  is  a  horrible  mode 
of  warfare,  and  the  attempt  very  hazardous,  if  not 
desperate ;  but  we  should  have  plenty  of  volunteers 
for  the  service.*  *t  The  admiralty,  however,  had 
anticipated  Lord  Gambier,  and,  guided  by  a  report 
by  Captain  R.  G.  Keats,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
that  board  had  ordered  a  number  of  fire-ships  to 
be  prepared,  and  had  directed  Mr.  Congreve  to  get 
ready  to  proceed  in  a  transport  with  a  supply  of 
his  ^mous  rockets,  and  of  men  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
board  issued  these  orders.  Lord  Gambier 's  letter  of 
the  llth  of  March  reached  the  admiralty,  and 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  with  his  frigate  from 
the  Mediterranean,  reached  Plymouth.  About  an 
hour  after  Cochrane's  frigate  had  dropped  anchor, 
her  captain,  by  telegraph  from  the  admiralty,  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  board,  as  Lord  Cochrane  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Basque  Roads  and  that  part 
of  the  French  coast.     Cochrane  was  decidedly  of 

t  Minutes  of  a  court  martial  on  tho  Rt  Hod.  James  Lord  Gambier, 
Adbiiral  of  the  Blue,  &c. 


opinion  that  the  attempt  by  fire-ships  w(wld  •«- 
ceed.  Lord  Molgrave,  the  first  lord  of  the  adifiiraltj, 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  td  exeoite 
the  plan?  At  first  Cochrane  declined,  pkading 
the  jealousy  which  his  sudden  appointmcfit  might 
excite  in  his  brother  officers  semng  oh  that  statioa ; 
but  upon  a  subsequent  interview  he  yielded  to 
Lord  Mulgrave*s  representations.  On  liw  19th  ^ 
March,  before  Cochrane  had  been  consulted,  or 
before  he  had  consented  to  take  ^e  command  of 
the  fire-ships,  the  admiralty  wrote  to  Lord  Gambier 
acquainting  him  with  their  preparations  of  rockets, 
fire-ships,  &c.,  and  telling  him  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  making  with  a  view  to  enable  his 
lordship  to  make  the  attack :  but  they  left  it  dis- 
cretional with  Lord  Gambier  to  make  the  attack 
either  conjointly  with  his  line-of- battle  ships,  fri- 
gates, and  small  crafl,  fire-ships,  bombs,  r«Kkct8, 
or  separately  by  any  of  the  above  means.  On  the 
25th  the  admiralty  addressed  another  letter  to 
Lord  Gambier,  acquainting  him  that  tfaey  bad 
thought  fit  to  select  Lord  Cochrane  to  conduct  the 
fire-ships,  but  under  his  (Lord  G.*«)  directions. 
Cochrane,  who  took  this  letter,  and  who  sailed  with 
his  frigate  forthwith,  reached  the  Basque  Roads 
and  presented  himself  and  the  admiralty  letter  to 

*  A  Sekction  fh>m  the  PabUc  and  Private  Coiraspondenoe  of  Vice* 
Admiral  Lord  Colllngwood :  iuterspvrsed  with  Memoirs  of  his  Ufoi 
by  O.  L.  Newnham  GoUingwood,  Esq.,  P.R  S. 

Tbia  admirable  book,  like  Southe/s  Ufe  of  NelsoD.  and  Sir  Joha 
Barrow's  Lives  of  Lord  Anson  and  Lord  Howe,  ought  to  be  )«t  ^^^ 
the  hands  of  all  young  saUors.  The  admiralty  ought  to  cause  cheap 
copies  of  these  works  to  be  printed  and  dii^ribuled  throughoot  ihe 
navy.  A  good  nrq^ess  has  been  receotly  made,  and  is  now  nakiagi 
in  eerabtishing  libraries  for  our  non-commissioiMdafiieen  and  aoldi«r<- 
We  trust  that  the  warrant  officers  and  sailors  of  the  ruyal  nary  vi>l 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  left  behind. 
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Ounlner  on  the  3rd  of  April.  Am  tbere  wu  a  de- 
lay in  the  arriral  of  some  of  the  fire-ahipa  from 
Etigland,  Lord  Qambier  ordered  eight  large  tram- 
ports  that  were  trith  him  to  he  fitted  up  as  ezplo- 
aioQ  vessels.  Three  or  four  other  6re-flhips  were 
also  equipped  on  the  spot  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Lord  Cochrane.  Bj  the  10th  of  April 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  fire-ships,  and  the  ship 
with  the  congreve-rockets  and  the  inventor  of 
those  missiles,  had  joined  the  fleet  On  the  1 1th, 
earljf  in  the  morning^  Lord  Gambler's  frigates  and 
amall  vessels  moved  forward  to  cover  and  support 
the  attack ;  and  the  ships  of  the  line  approached 
as  near  as  thej  safelj  could  with  proper  reference 
to  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which  would  prevent  their 
manoeuvring.  The  attack  was  not  to  be  made 
until  dark  night;  but  there  were  probably  good 
reasons  for  making  this  demonstration  and  ap- 
proach by  daylight,  for  the  navigation  was  difficult. 
But  we  can  discover  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  whole  fleet  (not  excepting  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  ought  to  have  discovered  the  existence  of  that 
bar,  or  who  ought  at  least  to  have  aonjectured  its 
existence,  seeing  that  Nelson  had  encountered  the 
same  impediment  in  his  attack  on  the  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  and  that  such  a  means  of  defence  had 
often  bieen  employed  before,  and  was  of  very  ancient 
origin)  as  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  boom  in 
front  of  the  French  ships.  These  ships  were  dis- 
posed in  a  treble  line,  in  a  narrow  passage ;  and 
they  were  protected  by  some  tremendous  land  bat- 
teries, mounting  long  36-pounders.  The  boom 
was  no  ordinary  boom :  it  was  half  a  mile  long, 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  foremost 
line,  or  right  across  the  channel  which  leads  from 
Basque  to  Aix  Road :  it  was  composed  of  enor- 
mous cables  secured  by  the  heaviest  anchors  that 
had  yet  been  made,  and  floated  by  buoys.  The 
island  of  Aix,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the 
approach,  had  2000  land  troops,  mostly  conscripts, 
and  a  number  of  French  gun-boats  and  other  row- 
boats  were  collected  at  Aix  and  lia  Rochelle  to 
run  in  front  of  or  behind  the  boom.  When  the 
hour  arrived  Lord  Cochrane  embarked  in  one  of 
the  fire-ships;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock,  in  an 
uncommonly  dark  night,  these  explosion  vessels 
moved  towards  the  enemy,  propelled  by  a  wind 
which  was  favourable,  but  too  fresh  to  alldw  of 
the  fire-ships  being  chained  together  in  divisions 
of  three  or  four  each,  as  had  been  intended.  Each 
fire-ship  was  therefore  left  to  act  an  independent 
part.  The  commanders  of  some  of  them  set  fire 
to  their  fusees  a  great  deal  too  soon,  and  they  ex- 
ploded at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  mischief. 
Two  or  three  others  of  the  fire-ships  were  stopped 
by  the  floating  boom,  the  existence  of  which  it 
should  appear  that  not  one  of  them  suspected; 
and,  as  the  foremost  of  the  French  ships  were  300 
or  400  feet  within  the  boom,  these  explosions  did 
them  no  harm.  But  the  '  Mediator,'  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  of  these  combustible  craft,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Woolridge,  who  best  under- 
stood this  sort  of  service,  broke  the  boom,  and 
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thus  afforded  a  clear  passage  not  only  to  herself 
but  to  the  other  fire-ships  behind  her.  As  these 
floating  ^'  machines  iufernales"  advanced  in  a 
blaze,  all  the  French  ships,  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  cut  their  cables,  and  most  of  them  ran 
ashore.  Though  two  or  three  of  them  were 
grappled,  not  one  of  them  was  blown  up  by  our  fire- 
ships,  whose  explosions  resembled  an  eruption  of 
Etna  or  Hecla.  In  one  single  fire-ship  1500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  ignited,  and  confined 
and  crammed  on  the  top  of  all  this  gunpowder 
were  300  or  400  shells  charged  with  fusees,  and 
3000  or  4000  baud- grenades.  Yet  the  [noise  and 
blaze  and  the  panic-terror  they  raised  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  destruction  they  imme- 
diately caused.  When  the  blaze  was  over,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  restored,  Lord  Cochrane 
(he  had  exploded  his  own  fire-ship  too  soon) 
remained  at  a  distance  from  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
scarcely  knowing  what  had  been  done  or  what 
was  best  to  do  next.  The  return  of  day  showed 
seven  French  ships  aground,  and  little  able  to 
make  any  resistance.  He  thought  they  might  all 
be  destroyed  as  they  lay.  and  he  signalised  Lord 
Gambier  accordingly.  But  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard  upon  the  coast,  and  Ganibier,  a  cautious  man, 
dreading  that  lee-shore,  and  those  shallow  fortress- 
bound  waters,  declined  sending  in  any  more  ves- 
sels. Perhaps  the  admiral  did  not  like  the  way  in 
which  Cochrane  was  making  his  signals  to  him, 
and  was  calling  upon  him  to  do  this  thing  or  that 
as  though  he  (Cochrane)  had  been  commander-in- 
chief;  and  it  is  certain  that  Cochrane's  most  un- 
expected appointment  had  created  a  deal  of 
jealousy  among  the  captains  in  the  fleet.  At  about 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i2th  Cochrane 
signalised  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on 
shore  and  might  be  destroyed.  Shortly  after, 
when  he  could  see  more  clearly,  he  made  signal 
that  all  their  ships  were  on  shore  except  two,  and 
might  be  destroyed  by  only  a  part  of  Lord  Gam- 
bier's  ships.  But  Lord  Gambier  made  no  signal 
to  weigh  until  three  hours  later;  and  then  he 
suspended  that  signal  by  making  another  calling 
all  captains  on  board  his  flag-ship.  Other  delays 
occurred  which  Lord  Gambier  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  and  of  the  court  of  ad- 
mirals who  afterwards  examined  his  conduct,  but 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Cochrane  or  to  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  English  public.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  tide  began  to  rise,  and  some  of  the 
French  ships,  getting  afloat,  made  for  the  Cha- 
ranle  river.  The  end  of  the  affair,  the  result  of 
various  operations  which  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained without  long  details  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  technical  nature,  was,  that,  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  Cochrane,  four  of  the  French  ships 
which  could  not  get  afloat  struck,  and  were  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed;  and  the  rest  escaped  up  the 
Charante,  though  all  very  much  injured  and  with 
crews  completely  disheartened.  The  French  offi- 
cers themselves  confessed  that  this  had  been  a  most 
unfortunate  affair ;  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
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csewftW^FflOowplieteVy.dispUited;  that  4«^ry  dfiy. 
tbegr  weiQ,  Imneniung  th^ir  fiituatwn  and  ^eakiOiS 
iQ,)^)uaiseK^  the  ^]ieiny;aTid  that  thU  wastbe 
gf  )sat««t  injury  thq  £nglUh  bad  done. 

JUord  Cochr^i^  on  hi»  return  tp  England  re- 
Q^ived  the  honour  o£  the  red  riband  of  the.Batl>. 
After^  and  not  beforey, receiving  thia distinction  he 
t^ld  tiie  first  lord  o£  the  admiralty,  that  he  shouJ4 
ipbis  place  in  parliament  oppose  any  voteo^thanka 
tp  Loid  Gambjier.  Upon  hearing  thia  anfl  ptj^ef 
ai^d  ipuc^  londei?  expreesiona,  of  Aieis&ti^&<^^V() 
QfMubi^  .denwi^^ied.  a  court-n>ar^. «  Thi^.  comrt, 
co9»«H^i.of^di|iiral9  Sir.  Roger  C^^tif^  and  WiK; 
Hm^  Xpui>gj,  Yice-admirBls  Sir  Jolw  j.  JRucJfivojth,, 
^ir  ,.Hwry  .E..  ^iStiphppe,.  BiHy.Ppuglftfcija^^ 
^ft9rg^.Pwirt)eU, ;  reaTnadwiral Joh":  SuUw»,  pd  • 
ioHR  :PWt,jC3^^^W^  gave  eeptenoe,.  tb?^  A^fpi^^^. 
Lgi?4.Q^^lJieii,ba4  ae.t^  wjvb  aeal,  iudgffl^ei|^,^bi7. 
ij^,  ^  fa^^iW^igw^-^epjion  to  the  weJfarej.Qrfu?) 
Wi^^iy.'ff  «er,vice>  |ipd  that.b^  .was  joawt  Iwi^oaifT. 
^Jyt-afifljiitte^'of  all  chafgi?a,  ,  Cftcliir^np^  |rie^4» 
aJJiQgQi,tj^,Mi^i^,we?e  strong  ^i;efludipe^..^gaiopt 
hm  ^fl^  stfopg..pfini*Jitiw  far  lu^  a^pepop  opffi^if  q 
ti%ftiPBP08itipn,jp/w;ty,  yi,%\i  th^iir  pftw^papex^^.f^nfj, 
^^rjQ^gfti^,  warmly  cippuaed  the  pav^  of  .Cu«\- 
iftne,'t()*'bPf.W«Une4  to.  the  purty  Jxefvf ^  P;0>y  tej, 
qf^p  ^^jhot.^^rtisan,  ai  radioed  reformfr,,  an^.c^ 
UateiRa^ip;  ,9r  ^opatant  opponent  of  the  gov^ri^:. 

.,.  Wb^ni  Bp^9pwt(>.  returned  so  .ha»ti|y  frp^  fyc. 
i^^ii<^ta^i;9^(  p4li<fia:  to  th^  gQodcity  pf^,Pari9,;iu 
^iimM<ft,tfiei  demonatf-atiopa  maUpg  by- Austria 
bcp^rfpn,  fppti^)fgotiations\viiii  the  c^urt  of  Vieii,p;i 
I^^bwipQrdAr.togain  two,<^r  three  ponth§'  tiiPA 
ijorj^ia.o.w  inilitary  prepars^tions  th?M>,wiLh  tbtf 
bopQ  q%  tno;  vish  jof  averting  the  storm.  Uq  t&ji^. 
£jipd  tb^ltrfthp  ill  suQcess  of  Sir  Jolin  Mpore  wo^ld 
prevent  the  Engliah  government  from  9«?dmg  o^xj 
gihfir  aT?Py,#»to_  Spain  i— of  the  Spanisb.armiea  le^ 
tp^hpf^^elvf^s.hecpi^ld  entertain  no  app^rehoiusipn,^ 
rrrao^  /w^Ile  bia  maisbals  were  finishii^ig,  t})e  w^r  i;^ 
^mifiou^ti;y»  ^ue.ii^^pfidently  e*»^ed  to  be  iJEie  tQ 
f^uib.t^Q  Emiperor  Fr^npis,  ^£q  l^^jnp.a^ai^we'p 
tp  i^^jpept.  frpip  lEuBsia*  or  from  Prj^^a,  p?  from 
Wy/of'-tbe  Qerman.f^t^tes,  or.frn^ni.apy.  <rf  \ht 
P9w.er4  qf  the  Nnith,  He .voi^ld.^maljj^  oio  con,r 
9C«8ii,mi  fee  wuld,  not  even  ent.eir  intp  e^lA^v- 
patipn^ ;  -  and  therefore,  at '  the  ,end[»  of,  March, 
Eraagls.  declared  war,  and  i$sued.a  manifesto  rer 
capitpjating  the  various  provocationa  w^ich  Austria 
li^d  endured  since  the  p^ace  of  Preaburg.  Austria 
bad  nKide  astonishing  exertions  to  recruit  lier 
acnpiiea  -to  the  number  of  nearly  300,000  men ; 
l^t  the  ma^s  of  these  troops  had  not  had  time 
to  iDttfiii^  tq  any  perfection  of  discipline,  and  again 
tbe,armiea  were  too  much  divide^  and  subdi- 
Kided,  tJie  Emj)eror  Francis  aiming  not  merely 
at  A  d^f^npivewar,  and  the. recovery  of  the  Tyrol, 
:^hicb  Bpnapart^  Imd  given  to  the  king  of  Bavari^, 

'(•'PM'^livtllUlro^llieBaMiMb  RoAdtr  thi  aoii»t*m3rttel  itt  Lord 
Gtfn|i>kj(Vi3i9j>  Ui^J^pdoK  oi^y  «oQ«ult  the  oayAl  hUtcuriet  of  Ji;ppuiia 
nreoloii  and  Mr.  JAtutff,  nf»d  the  EdtntturgK  Abntml' Rc;;lAlrr  for 


but  «ko,iMl  tbc^repove^  of  Lcnn^ardy^  and  ^U^tl^^: 
ri9K  transalpine  states  vbich  now  cpnstituted.  tbc^ 
QalUc-Italian  kingdom,  and'atco^queata  in  Po^d 
to  be.  made  at  the  expense  of  the  gr«md  di;Lc;hy  of. 
\Yarsaw  w  hidi  Bonajparte  had  set  up.  While  one 
greaX  ^Ttf^'  under  the  Archduke  Charlea  piaxcbed 
tQwarda  th^  river  Inn  and  the  fatal  fortrqssof  Ubn, 
another,  large  army  under  tlie  Archduke  John  (who 
intended  to.  co-operat^  at  a  favpuxab^e  ^nopo^nt  w^itk 
his  brother  Cbarlea  through  the  .pwea  of  the 
Tyrol)  was  ^et  in  motipp  tqwarda  Upper  Italy,  and 
a  third,  arpy  m^der  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
s^nJ; .  jnto  .Poland.  Each  of  the^  three  anniea 
bpgan  admirably  well ;  ]3i^  onJLy  tp  end  lamentably. 
On. the}  9th  of  April  the  Afchduke  Charlea  crossed 
t^^  Vlni:^,  ^md,  presently  occupied  Bavaria  and 
cflpipHHicAted  with  the  Tpoi,  in  which  latter 
cipvmtffy  j.lif  Vr«tve,  IpyfiL  ^nd  pafi^otip.  inhabitanU — 
c|^ie%  mppntainp^ers  and  peasants-^had  rusen  upon 
the^  Iri;^\gh.^n4  Bay;^ian  tropps  find  had  driven 
tjiw}  ^t»  On,  the  lOtb  gf  April  the  Ajrchduke^ 
John,  >vlUi  hi^  array  full  of  spirit  and  of  hope,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  driving  the 
Frwph,  p^.Jtalia^n  tirpops  of  the  yic^oy .Eugene 
j|^eaiib^i:nui§  ji^efore  \\iifi,  and  steiidily  advancing 
to  the  Xagl^iento,  papturing  all  the  op^^  tmvna 
a^d  jay^ng  siege  to  ,  the  fortresses  .of.  O^pc]  an  A 
^alip^uoy/i^  In  Poland  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
4efiba,ted  BoQf^pfirte's  satellite^  Poinatowski,.  «nd 
marched. as  a  conqueror  into  th^  city.of  W^irsaw, 
r^  the  m^eanwhile»  Bonaparte  had  colUcted  an 
immense  but  compact  arpay  on  the  Hhine,  oon^st* 
ing  of  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Bavarians,,, Wur- 
tembnrger^^  Saxon;*,  and  of  all  thp  contingents  of 
tlie  Rhenish  confederation.  He  counted  with  cuiy 
^dence  on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements^  and  oa 
tliQ  yery  itpperfect  condition  of  discipline  among 
the  majority  of  the  troops  in  the  ranks  of  his  old 
opponent  the. Archduke, Charleys-  ''Si;s.  thpussnd 
0/  our  people,''  aaid  he,  *' ought  to  attack  and  heal 
12,000  or  15,000  of  th^t  mob,  ceite  cunoiV/^r/^,"* 
On  .the  20th  of  April  h^.flefeat^d  Jhe  archduke'* 
advanped  guard. at  Abenabc;^;  on  the,  23rd  h^ 
escaladed.th^  walls  and  tpok- tl^e  .pity  yof. Rati^bont 
pn  whiich  occasion  he  was  slightly ji^'pnufled  in  th^ 
fuuit  by  a  spent'  musket-ball.,.  He'  then,  ^y^qcd 
stiU  m.ore  rttpidly»  separatinc  the  Auat^W,.  dlvi- 
siona  frpm  one  another,  and,  oy, one,,  ofi  his  noesl 
skilful  ox  quickest  manceuvres  {which  tt^.,  Ausf 
trian^  ought  .to  have  understood  by  this  time,  and 
Eg  have  been  provided  against),  he  cqippletely  dis*' 
located  and  broke  the  Archduke's  line.  Risking  a 
battle  at  Eckmuhl  under  very  disadi^utageousw- 
cumstancep,  Charles  was  thoroughly  defeated,  loat 
a  great  part  of  his  artillery,  ammunitioni,  and  bi^ 
gage,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  bis  own  es^i^  ^ 
the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  archduke  retired  intp 
Bohemia,,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open,  to  the 
French,  who, entered  it  in  triun4>h  on  the  mpriiiiig 
pf  the  i3th  of  Alav,  after  a  me^e  show,  of  rcjsi»ta^08 
which  laptpd  only  itbiee  or  f^ur  da».  Jhe;giro«ft% 
IS^OQO  strong*  the,c9Mrf,.jtlie  ^PpbiUty,,  ha^  '|^4f4 
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ftb'tti  ^^  pliice^' before  it' tatpitulfifid'j'^Mit'^eW'' 
Tcmatntid  thert  one  t)Hhees^orth^h0tri8bF'Aiiftti'?8(/ 
th^  Atchduelre^  Matiii  Ltmis'a,  nvhom  iifeknc!ss'hj(d' 
retained  'In  the  palaee  of  her  fathtt'i.  '  rhrtbtWn^ 
however,  'prevailed'  at  the  tlrtae  'knd  merwtti*dsr/ 
that*  the  arfchdachesft'i  malftdy  -waj  in  good '  t>aVt  a- 
fiettoh.]  'The  cobquerbr  featised  tlib'ferchdtichi^ss' 
to  be  trieatid  tHth  alf  respect  ahd' rfeverehce;  but 
atthtB  sitoe  t?mfe  hfc  acted  as  sovertign  atid'tttd*fer 
itt  her  father's  .capital.  '  In  tottforAiity'^ith  the; 
syerteni  Vhitfh  '^e'  have'  Ventured  to'  cohdetnn; 
\^hen  tccjommetided  and  tiphdd  V^Endish  wHters, 
but  which  \ra«  certainly  tveft  suited  to  Ws  purposes' 
and  modes  of  making  wdr,  he  'd^^ilrirfed  nbt  btitV 
thdt  n6  popular  insurgents, but  alsb  that  rio  raiHtJa,' 
had  any  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostiltti^s,  dt 
to  rnake  any  effort  against  the  invaWcrs  ofthbir^ 
country.  On  the  14lh  of  May  he-  rafstied  a  ff^'crfe6' 
commanding  the  trnmedrnte  dissolution ''of 'the-' 
Lamdwehr,  and  threWenitig  wifli  the  severest 'riuiiishi 
ments  all  such  men  as  should  not  lay  By  tliOT  dftti!| 
and  return  quietly  to  their  homes  within  ^  'fbrt-^ 
nij^t.-  '  '  ■  ';,'''*■  '""':' 

Tlie  Archduke  Cha*le^  now  collected  hiV  iirnty* 
ofl  the  lift  batik  df  the  Dahube,  6n\y  k  few  tmkH 
below  Vieima.  Having  construcfted  s6me  bridged,' 
Bonaparte  crosseid  the  river  and  attacked  the  artfh- 
duke.  Thi  great  batile  6f  Aspem*,  which'was  beguij 
on  the  2^  St  of  May,  was  oneofthe  moit  rhemorable 
that'took  plaec  in  the  whole  course  bf  these  16ti^ 
or  often- renewed  wars.  When  night  idlosed  on  thd 
field  of  carnage  the  combat  Was  mideddedVbut 
the  16s8  of  Bonaparte  was  far  greitcf  thim  thht-of 
the  Archduke,  who  had  b^en  rcirtfbrced'  Hj  i^bmfe 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  veterans,  afnd  ivhb 'dis- 
played throughout  the  day  both  ail*  utiflin6hiti^ 
courage  atid  excellent  generalship.  Tflkii' battle  Was 
renewed  early  on  the  ftllowihg  day,  and  wa^  rrigitijg 
with  fiiry  on  both  'sides,  when  Biniaparte  w^  in- 
formed that  the  bridges  in  his  reAr,  which  he  h^ 
constructed  to  keep  up' hi*  cdmmunicationi  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  beeu^  carried 
away  by  a  flood.  Upon  this  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  withdrew,  not  Without  some  conftision,  into  the 
island  of  Lobau,  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  and 
cut  away  the  bridge  which  joined  the  island  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  loss  of  the  Prench  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  great :  Marshal 
Lannea,  duke  of  Montebello,  finished  his  earthly 
career  at  Aspem;  Generals  Eapagne  and  Saint- 
Hilaire  were  also  among  the  slain ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  field-officera  perished  on  the  field  or  died 
of  their  wounds  on  the  isle  of  Lobau.  The  visible 
discouragement  of  the  men  was  good  evidence  that 
Aspem  had  in  fact  been  a  defeat  to  the  French. 
It  is  trae  that  at  this  juncture  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  had  raised  his  army  in  Russian  Poland  to 
50,000  men ;  but  these  Russians  seemed  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  merely  observing  the  Austrian 
army  under  Archduke  John,  and  the  Polish  armv 
0»f  which  the  czar  was  much  more  apprehensive) 
under  Prince  Poniatowski ;  and  they  certainly  ab^ 


stkifaed •ft'otai'tAking  atiy '^tln  ^^Art  Wha!e!Ver' hi 
tMi'Campaigri.  "But,  on' the  o^b  side,'  wMle  Bb^' 
napkrf^and  'tb^  mass  'of  his  Grand  Arniy  v^erti 
cooped  up  and  miaerably  huddled'  together  on  att 
islahd  ^tl  the  Danlrbte,ipaptilai'  patriotic  itistitrec- 
tionfe'tf  'k  fbrmidable  character  vi-ere  breaking  oirt> 
in  his  tiear,  and'eveh  m  regrons'  contiguous  to'  the 
Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France :  the  gallant 
Mfijdr  ScMH;  the  best  of  partisan  leaders,  hbd' 
riised  th^  standard  6f  liberty  and  independence' in' 
the  Wbtth  of  Germany;  ihe  inept  Jetome  Bonin 
pdrte.'kifl^  of  Westphalia,  was  compelled  to  iiy 
ft<ni/l^\i'  capifittl  i  the  chivalroua  Duke  oP  BMhtts^- 
wifeTt,  ifhe  ifveriger  ot  hfsold  fither,-  threw' lii(nf«df 
ihid  Btfheittfia^witb  Ms  Blat^k  Hussarii ;  aiid  bhe  of 
the^priThcestofMetse,  and  other' meti  of  aivcJettt'ttitf 
honoUi-^  nath'e8,'fbltowed  thefte  e3tam^!efe,'tt"rtd  0ttyJ 
pafedtett'  and- most  bravely  fbught  fbi*  Ihef^^ivJftg; 
GtefrflariiV'feding.  AllGehnatiV  ktfrne(a*ft>r  -tHte 
fiifit  titne'thifee'ten  y^ars  that  Bomrpatte  hatfiietett' 
v^ritpiished  "and  compelled  to  fall  badk.  'The  newt 
gft^e^  heart  and  hoi^e  to  all'th^t  ^ereenettn^s'td^fhdj- 
F^efiiiih  iM  fH^nfls  t6  Iherr  owii  coutttyjr'f  ttrtJ  fW^ 
metitatibW  bf'the  OeHnanie  piypulatibni"' lieiiiiwfe 
genferil  i'  attd  Ibc/se  governments  and  'priiiidtt  'thWf 
had  ^ttAfched '  themselve*  to  the  f6rt'ttn^*'  '6f'  >(he 
CofftTtan'Eniperir  of  the!  French  miibt'hkvt  been' 
hi^eh-up  and  atrept  lOUt  of  the  totantt^MF^i* 
true  Germapic  feeling  in  the  people  ha(f-b^iW 
^ovt^d'a  liftr*  mofe  time,  ahd  had  -^^eiVedfA-o- 
per-^ciAiriifeement  ftfom  l>old'  and*<ie6i^fvfe'•6l^ra^ 
rions'oh  the  pa^t'of  the  armie^^  of  the'fenij^efdif'bf 
ANbtrii  "  Itwas  with  'difBculty  tfiW 'BbhttpArte^i^ 
submissivei  •  ally," the ^Kiifg  of •Sitxfohy  tind-OfaAd 
Dttkfe^  bf  Wtirsaw,  could  rcstrrtih  the'synipatWis  '(r( 
his  G^nan  ktbjefetsj-  and*  in  PrtisiJia;'  nbtwith" 
standing thi^fear  a'nd  awe  6f  the'gbvemnierit,HhcJ 
pebpte  ^ieetfted 'almost  everywhere-  oA  ri^toe,'  'fftu 
ftafrfcd  With  "ifH^' desire  of  avertgiiig  ikdHl^i^ii 
ofjetia;  theihiitfiifititibn*  of  their  kftHg.^ti.di  Hid 
Wtdn^s  bf  theik^  graceflrl,  Wdi-spiritfed,  ktid''b«V*fen'- 
hearted  ^ttii. '  ^W^bt  Schill  himself  wiali  tf 'stil>jetit 
of  his'PHissfantnajesty,  atid  he' had  Tnatehed  off 
from  Berliii  with  hia^  regiment  t)f  hussars  ahd  a 
few  hundrted  Prussian  infantrr,— ^bra^e  men,  ^hd 
would  risk  the  death  of  solcJiers  on  the  flfeld  of 
battle,. or  the  hanging  and  fusiladingof  the  Fteach, 
who  chose  to  consider  and  to  treat  them  and  all 
such  patriot  bands  as  banditti  and  brigands,  rathet 
than  witness  any  longer  the  slavery  of  their  country 
and  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole  Teutonic  family. 
The  retreat  from  Bavaria  of  the  Archduke  Charlea 
had  not  damped  the  spirit  of  the  resolute  Tyrolese, 
who  were  in  arms  almost  to  a  man,  making  a  noble 
stand  against  another  united  army  of  French  and 
Bavarians.  At  the  beginning  of  June  bands,  more 
or  less  considerable,  issued  from  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  and  penetrated  into  Saxony,  Frattconitr, 
Hesse,  Hanover,  and  others  of  the  circles  of  the 
old  empire,  exciting  the  populations  to  riffe»  launch- 
ing proclamations,  and  gathering  many  partisans;; 
their  cry  was,  "  Arm  to  defend  your  libertieft! 
Arm  for    the  deliverance    and    the   liberties  cff 
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Europe'.'*  It  was  hard  for  French  generaJs  to 
get  native  German  troops  (and  they  had  fevr  but 
German  corps  under  their  command)  to  fight 
against  the  German  patriots.*  The  King  of 
Wurtemburg  was  reduced  to  almost  as  sad  straits 
as  his  brother-in-law  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 
This  popular  enthusiasm  and  insurrection  might 
not  have  sufficed  in  itself  to  break  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Bonaparte ;  but,  with  a  little  time  and  encourage- 
ment, the  partisan  bands  might  have  been  well 
organised  and  disciplined,  the  regular  armies  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  other 
veteran  German  troops  that  were  tin  willingly  fol- 
lowing the  standard  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
woula  have  deserted  from  him  as  they  did  a  few 
years  later,  and  an  ocean  of  blood  might  have  been 
spared  humanity.  But,  after  his  exploits  on  the 
field  ofAspern,  a  torpor  or  a  stupefaction  ttppeats 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  part, 
this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reverses  which 
were  following  the  first  successes  of  the  Archduke 
John  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
Poland ;  but  there  certainly  must  have  been  sonie 
other  cause,  or  causes,  more  secret  and  more  power- 
ful to  produce  this  long  inaction.  Treachery  and 
treason  of  the  darkest  kind  have  been  suspected, 
not  in  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  honourable  of  men,  bnt  in  inferior  generals, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
Aulic  Council,  which  always  directed  the  war, 
whether  near  or  distant,  and  which  never,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  directed 
it  aright.  For  six  whole  weeks  Bonaparte's  army 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  isle  of 
Lobau.  During  this  long  interval  it  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust ; 
strong  redoubts  and  batteries  were  raised  on  the 
island  ;  new  bridges  were  prepared ;  every  possible 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  abundant  resources 
offered  by  the  city  of  Vieiiii%;  and  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  with  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Marmont  with 
the  army  of  Dalmatia,  af^cr  the  retreat  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  and  by  a  succession  of  rapid  and  bril- 
liant marches,  gave  the  hand  to  their  emperor  and 
his  Grand  Army.  When  all  these  advantages  had 
been  procured,  Bonaparte,  with  a  great  superiority 
of  force,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  again  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Archduke  Charles 
had  fortified  that  bank,  had  erected  batteries  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  from  the  isle  of 
Lobau,  and  had  thrown  up  other  batteries  and  re- 
doubts at  Aspern,  Essling,  and  other  points ;  but 
the  Archduke  John,  who  had  efTected  his  retreat 
from  Italy  into  Hungary,  was  not  brought  up  to 
the  scene  of  action,  nor  did  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand quit  Poland  and  march  to  the  succour  of  his 
brother,  until  it  was  all  too  late.  The  Austrians, 
too,  appear   to  have  conceived   that   the  French 

*  The  IjTdve  Duke  of  Brunswick  said,  in  one  or  hia  proclamationf, 
•*  Gt'rmans  I  would  you  !»hed  your  blood  for  foreigners,  for  Freucl>- 
nif  n  ?  Your  Iwolhirrs,  against  whom  they  ar*  making  >  on  mnrch,  are 
coming  only  to  hxetik  your  chains.  Rim,  Hessians  I  iiiac,  Priissiaut. 
Brunswickers,  Ttanoverians !  Unite  to<;ether  to  wipe  out  the  shame 
of  Gi>tMany,  and  to  pubisb  her  oppressors  I  The  movicQt  of  delivelr- 
ance  is  at  tiaod  1" 


could  only  efiect  th^r  passive  at  the  identical 
point  where  tliey  had  made  it  before,  so  tbst  all 
their  works  were  made  merely  to  fiice  the  isle  of 
Lobau.     On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Joly  Bom- 
parte  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  hi*  batteries 
on  Lobau  ;  and,  while  the  dull  Auttvians  were  re- 
plying to  it,  the  French  went  sikntly  over  to  another 
islet  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  established  six 
bridges,  and  began  to  glide  over  to  the  left  bant. 
By  the  morning  of  the  5th  Bonaparte  and  the  xm^a 
of  his  army  were  well  established  on  that  bank, 
and  on  the  flank  of  all  the  arcbduke'a  positione, 
which  were  thus  in  a  manner  rendered  useless.    It 
should  appear  that  the  Austrian  army  Icnew  nothing 
of  this  msncBuvre  until  k  was  all  but  completed. 
The   Archduke  Charles   retired    obliquely   upon 
Wagram,  a  few  miles  behind  Aspen)»  fighting  hard 
as  Im  went  at  Enzersdorf,  at  Esslmg,  and  at  one  er 
two  6ther  pomts,  and  removing  his  artillery  from 
his  now  useless  works.     Towards  evening  Bona- 
parte attempted  to  finish  the  affair  by  attacking 
the  Austrian  centre.    *He  began  by  a  concen- 
trated murderous   fire  of   artillery,   the  number 
of  his  guns  being  now  increased  to  a  greater 
disproportion  than  ever,  and  nsarly  every  gnu 
being  loaded  with  grape-shot.      But   the  Aus- 
trian    veterans    were    not    to    be    broken  ;    tlie 
centre  stood  like  a  wall,  replying  with  a  less 
numerous    but    well-serml    artillery;    tn  some 
charges  made  on  the  wings  of  the  archduke's  amiy 
and  on  other  parts  of  his  line  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  the  Saxons  and  other 
German  troops  commanded  by  Bemadotte  showed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  insubordination — e 
feather  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  indecision  of 
these  Germans  would  have  made  them  march  orer 
to  the  archduke  as  they  marched  over  to  the  grand 
allied  army  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  in  the  year 
1813; — finally,  some  of  the  etiie  of  the  native 
French  troops  fell  into  confusion,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  darkness  of  night.     About  an  hour 
before  midnight  the  firing  of  the  artillery  ceased, 
and  Bonaparte  was  again  compelled  to  confess  in- 
wardly that  he   had  lieen   worsted.     When   he 
complained  to  Bemadotte,  with  whom  be  was  per- 
petually quarrelling,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Saxons 
and  of  the  general  ill  success  of  the  day,  the  mar- 
shal replied,  "Sire,  we  have  no  longer  such  troops 
as  those  we  brought  fron^  the  oamp  of  Boulogne 
in  1806  r*    The  best  of  the  French  army  had  in 
fact   been   already   sacrificed.     On  the  morrow, 
however — the  memorable  6th  of  July — when  the 
Archduke  Charles  drew  up  his  army  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  on  the  plain  of  Wagram,  and,  re- 
suming the  offensive,  attacked  the  French  with  the 
hope  of  driving  them  back  into  the  Danube,  the 
Austrians  were  defeated,  but  rather  by  superiority 
of  number  and  by  the  immensity  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  thai^  by  any  superiority  either  in  bravery 
or  generalship.    The  battle  of  Wagram  was — or 
at  least  the  decisive  part  of  it  was — a  battle  of 
cannons  and  howitzers.     For  some  hours  victory 
seemed  to  sit  upon  the  crest  of  the  brave  Austrian 
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Since*  BernadotU  w«i  driven  from  hi»  ppsHipn ; 
aaaena  recoreied  that  position,  but  could  not 
hold  itj  Eugene  Qeauharnais  with  his  army  of 
Italy  was  driven  in  and  almost  routed;  columi^ 
of  Anatriana  seemed  gaining  ground  io  every  direc- 
tton,  and  at  one  moment  the  French  left  wing,  was 
completely  turned »  and  dismay  reigned  in  the 
€lal-fnqjor^  or  grand  staff,  of  the  Grand  Army.  But 
Macshal  Davoust,  with  an  immense  porps  com- 
posed entirely  of  Frenchmen,  made  an  impression 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians ;  and  at  the  cri- 
tical moment  Bonaparte,  who  kept  hia  attention 
entirely  fixed  on  Davoust,  deployed  the  batteries 
of  hia  imperial  guards,  ranging  sixty  or  more 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  first  line  like  infantry,  and 
opening  an  awful  fire  on  the  heads  pf  some  ad- 
vancing columna.*  These  attacking  cplumns 
halted;  their  weak  artillery  was  sooii  silenced; 
Davoust's  corps  shouted  victory ;  and  then  Bona- 
parte, saying  ''The  battle  ia  won,"  formed  his 
entire  centre  into  column,  and  with  twenty-one 
battalions  of  infantry  under  Macdonald,  the  two 
diviaions  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  cuirassiers 
and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  with  the  old 
and  the  new  guard,  and  the  noted  grenadiers  4 
chfval^  he  drove  across  the  plain  with  his  con- 
densed mass,  broke  through  the  archduke's  centre, 
and  reached  Wagram.  Now,  indeed,  the  battle 
was  gained,  but  tremendous  was  the  price  hp  had 
paid  for  it;  three  of  his  generals  were  killed, 
twenty-one  of  his  generals  were  wounded,  and  ac- 
cording even  to  French  accounts  6500  nien  were 
killed  and  15,000  were  wounded.  The  lying  bul- 
letins, which  could  no  longer  deceive  anybody, 
stated  his  total  loss  at  1500  killed  and  a  few  thou- 
sands wounded ;  but  it  now  appears  from  docu- 
ments found  in  the  French  war-office  and  in  other 
depositories  that  Ponaparte  had  altogether  about 
33,000  men  put  liors  de  combai  in  the  two  battles 
which  he  fought  n^ar  Wagram-  The  Austrian 
loss  was  certainly  inferior  to  this;  on  the  5th  they 
had  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  6th  they  were 
for  a  long  time  vjotpriousi  and  even  when  their 
centre  was  broken  their  retreat  was  effected  in  good 
order,  and  there  w«»  nq  pursuit,  the  French  halt- 
ing in  a  state  of  dnubt  or  exhauptiqii  on  the  ground 
they  had  gained,  ft  is  a  hot  pursuit  that  swells 
the  number  «f  killed^  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
They  »b«indo«ed  soipe  pf  their  artillery,  but  the 
Austrians  carried  away  with  them  more  prisoners 
than  they  had  themsplves  lost.  In  their  own 
official  accounts  the  Austrians  estimated  their  loss 
in  the  field  at  20,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  it 
appears  that  their  loss  in  reality  did  not  exceed 
26,000  or  27,000.  Thirteen  Austrian  geuerals 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
himself   received   a  slight   hurt   in  repelling    a 

•  "The  Aiistrian  centre,'*  cried  nonaparte,  "must  be  batUrcMl  by 
•Ttillof  y  like  a  ftjrtreM !"  When  Uie  horribU  »troggle  ceetncd  ffointf 
a^faiost  him  he  cicUimed  to  Drouot,  the  (jeneral  of  his  artillery, 
••  r>r<niot.  Ijrinj^  up  nil  the  batteries  of  the  guard  !  We  mnst  Ruslaln 
D«Y'm*'s  column  at  any  price  I  AlUm.  Dr«iiot.  throir  me  ttn  Uiou- 
■and  cannon-balls !     Crush  me  lho«?c  masses  liefofe  you  I" 

Thus.  Ihe  less  he  relied  on  his  troops,  t!ie  moru'he  relied  on  hU 
C49I1QII ;  audityiiB  h^  kepiincrcH^g  hit  tirtillery  qui  gf  aU  fi^ppprtioS. 
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chai^gQ.  But  the  n^ost  lamentable  part  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  this: — during  the  two  days'  ^.^\X 
the  Archduke  John,  with  10,000  or  12,000  choice 
troops  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Italy,  was 
lying  £^t  Presburg  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  on 
the  same  side  of  tiie  Danube  as  bis  brother  Charles 
and  Bonaparte,  and  only  six  or  seven  leagues  from 
them.  A  good  forced  march  might  have  brought 
the  Archduke  John  to  the  field,  at  latest  on  the 
second  apd  decisive  day  of  the  fighting ;  and  it  is 
allowed  by  most  of  the  French  themselves  that 
his  appearance,  at  any  moment  before  Bonaparte's 
last  tremendous  charge,  would  have  thrown  the 
French  into  irremediable  confusion.  It  is  said 
th^t  pressing  orders  and  earnest  entreaties  were 
pent  by  Charles  to  his  younger  brother  to  hasten 
his  march;  but  there  the  Archduke  John  re- 
n^ined,  to  leave  an  historical  doubt  to  ppsterity 
as  ^o  ^he  motives  of  his  conduct  or  the  causes  or 
accidents  which  delayed  hjs  advance.  He  was  as 
hr^ve  as  his  brother,  and  unquestionably  quite  as 
loyal :  we  cannot  credit  the  insinuations  of  the 
French  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  jealousy ; 
but  we  incline  rather  to  believe  that  there  was 
trpachery  as  well  as  stupidity  among  some  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him;  that  there  was  an 
opposition  and  conflict  between  the  orders  given 
him  by  the  Aulic  Council  and  the  orders  sent  him 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  that  the  orders  were 
badly  given  by  his  brother  and  badly  understood 
by  hinv»elf. 


JdhMi  Akchdvkk  of  Austbia. 

Still,  however,  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  neither  destroyed  nor  discouraged  and  dis- 
persed ;  men  and  officers  were  ready  to  fight  again, 
and  the  archduke  was  eager  to  continue  the  war. 
By  skirmishing  and  manoiuvring  he  might  have 
gained  time  sufficient  to  allow  not  only  the  Arch- 
duke John  but  also  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and 
other  generals  of  separate  corps  to  form  their  junc- 
tion with  him ;  the  partisan  warfare  continued  in 
Germany,  the  Tyrolese  were  as  yet  standing  as 
conquerors  on  their  own  proud  mountains,  and  the 
warlike  population  of  Hungary  might  have  fur- 
nished immediately  swarms  of  squacirons  of  excel- 
lent light   cavalry,  while   Bohemia  would   have 
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l)Qureil  forth rlidrAyageDa nor  ,tirBaik(ilr8tj>  artionttfitht" 
belt /light   iiifaittry>SaQcl'TideaaieH  ia^^tbei'i^rMit 
Albnodng  news  arrived  £irdiiiii>Mv>iuLt  nt  rNapke^) 
wfe<>  rmm  watflUing  fthe-vstntni:  tkah  igptkertngnin) 
SMf  and  xaOalabrtai ;  •  tbd  ^fulhelcouFB^  of  ^  fcrarj 
d^«cl)e'8|)irii  of  Bonaparte >bo(rtnii6  disc^iiMtedb^ 
tbealornii  whioh  had tben  bnrsH afdhHaikaidy'-^i 
the /.capture  of  Walcberen^'wbieh/hlirasi^ifar  momt 
aoriouBJ  QOttTCeof  imen8ines8(diab.hi6  hwan  p^no*^' 
rally  ;allpffredr-^aiui  by  the  nenH  k»f:r(ke  delba^of/ 
Inf»lparoth»r  Jos^h  aiid<  hia  fiianhiila^atif^nAlavi^raii' 
So.  fv?  waft,  the  Arohdukb  Ghai^lfiaiifiDoil  tbiaktisg*- 
of : « !  (di«banourable»  daataardly  1  peaor/that-  the ' irraai . 
actually tfightin^  the  Frenobed  thftiftitbiofiiJuly^ 
m\d.yifM  event  prepairiog  fbt  adothnr  gfSBeDaV^batdfi^i 
A^hen  /  fiertiliilk)  diplomatists  drove  iat6  Gkisi  ^  icarmf)  i" 
and//  told  I  thiitiii  that'  the- -Emperor  '  Ftmuijs  ^^ndn 
agiffoe^)lo;ai(tdriioe^iiind  thatan  armiatiiOQ'liadjjiiati) 
bltenri  Gomtoded'  iit  Zuaj^Bs^  -This  led >(p?tlie'opi-^ 
|^bri0U»  pdaccvaf  Sch&«ihnDH)^  wbicb  inai^iiM 
Bi^edi'hoiWcvdr^ttU  (>bea4ih  of  October*  'Idnrini^l 
ty%f^tp^biN),  >mMt  opportune  and  ^prdfiiabler  aiik-i 
pfiifti4))ik.'j  of  'hoatiHtiei;  Bokiapartfi  /chiB%  )reflidtd 
iniiitht  timfwrial  i^tlace  ^f  Sobunbruiuv/ 'ldidmg» 
n^ly.tiue.Bttite  icouQrfee  of  li6t  toiwhtoh  hef^fba 
aocvwOlmed at i th^  TuDories, and  tQlkigin vVieBna 
lik^'a  lofid  afsd'Tpasber.^  <  Ffloaithis  •anqi6Bt'Teli'•^ ; 
d^ei<o£-tho  bidiiai  ef  Haptbnng  he   nsiiked  hi» 
dcjcj»fif  {to  ail  parta  of  the  contincot^  and  jendean 
vaw»d  f^Q'  toopeki  a  coireapopdeiice  rm\h  aome' 
dUaffacted  ^atabss  or  aob^cts  of  Fradcia,iQ'oitdet 
toij  tertifyihiito  into  greater  Ewbinkakn'  and  vaMer 
8aori6eea  even;  thau    those  iivbiob  ihe  lAmtrian^ 
cabftnet  ieemed  le^y  i  to  joake^  akid  to 'aoir  gecma 
of  .discord^  rivaihtyy  and  confusion:  whioh-migbi' I 
keep  that  .eanpire  fiir  ever  in -a  weak  And  prDttrat&' 
cqodition*     hn^  though  be  bad  assuiitdly  .fonml/ 
on  this,  as  an  fbrtner  occaaiona  soilsc  trattersithat^ 
serred  him /ior^  maney^  he  conld  mt^fiod  ob  Jdiei 
whole  laurfaoe  of  tbe   Aiistrainftiiipice  any  >tuahr 
thing  aa  a  body  of  diaaiSBcted  or  dialdyai  iben^ 
and«  now  that  Italy  wiaa  gooe^  leo6ukl->nat;:diBK) 
cover  in  tbe  ^in-iova.obmpdsite;  wbichniadci  vtp^ 
that :  empire,  in   tbe^  -  dtfferan t  '  ktihgdonu, ;  in  >  the 
ppo^incea  and  ac^ointa,  -in  imony  'of  «bich:  tfae^ 
people  differed  in  origin,  in-lMBgnage^  iD;ba:biliy 
and  in  atveoral  inatancea  in  religion,  a  ^ngle  foyer 
of  diicentent  and  rebellion,  or  any  one  daas  tviUiag 
to  throw  tbemselves  under  fVench  pvoteodon  and 
asaertan  independence  of  the  house  of  Hapsborg. 
Except  in  their  loot  Itahan  provinoea  the  away  of 
the  Auatriana  had  been  mild  and  popular,  and  tbe 
government  of  Francis  11.  waa^and  ever  bod  been, 

*  (t  wAftat  Sdiunbruuu  thui  Bonapiirte  OArrowly  esonped  iUe dagger 
or  an  enthiistaHiic  youu<;  niao,  a  nientber  or  the  Ttigenbund^  or  of  siome 
otbw  uf  (luiM  secrHt  aocieii**!  whidt  iiad  novr  and  lii  a  lattft  period  to 
);reat  an  ciTect  in  exciting  Ute  Germanic  f^iag.  Stabba,  the  son  of 
a  ri'speclable  Prutestaut  rlrrKynian  of  Erfurt,  went  to  a  grind  review 
<if  the  imperial  ipmrd.  aod  runbed  upon  tbe  emperor  in  tlie  nidat  of 
his  fitafl*.  BertUier  and  Rapp  seized  nim  and  disarmed  him  ifthen  his 
knife  waa  bnt  a  rew  inches  from  Bonaparte's  heart.  *'  What  injury 
havw  ]  war  done  to  yon  i"  said  the  eooqucrort  "  To  me  personnUy 
mine,"  rejilied  tlie  youth ;  *'  but  \ou  are  tlie  o|ji)res«>r  of  my  country, 
the  tyrant  of  the  «»rld !"  Buiiaparte,  who  li.id  alimdy  f..8itudrd 
move'  Uuvn  twenty  burKhyrs  of  Vienna  pour  ftira  jfturt  caused  tke 
yoiiih  to  l)e  sliot  ou  tfu'  ^cry  ni*xt  rooming,  llie  boy,  for  he  was 
BCttYtely  ijigbttvli  year#  old, -died  Uk«  a.  Itoru, 


•  ccmaidai^td'bs  irpifUfftitil^wei!in»eiit>vIit>fiuB^jarvi' 
i^erei^ie^it^iAiffer^tts  much  itcm-AxxwistiaTiim^ 
;ottr>  old'h^i^hlaiid  iclatia'il^red'fVo^  the  »ibarbuid 
jScmcfe  w  »<om  theiBn^ishr and^-where'^'fireiidti 
;ai^di)Bp4Hcedi«obiMty>ihadTftaintatned  an  b^gavdiicv 
icdosi^ititioh-^^'wheve^ja/s  oceasionall^F  took  piaeal 
bdJweelki  tlief  iitiperial  autb»rili«»' and  the  &nal»* 
cridfi^  itvl  "^hQTQ  th^  ^at  mogbaMtt  badofien 
befen  fctiowntoidofy  the  AuWc  Ootmoii,  tli*  Fuendi 
faiioied^tbat  '^umuethivig  niligbt'be  dofte^  but;  when 
;BaiMiiAitte  nAdvdsaed  an  intftation  to(  the  -Hmi^' 
igatrana  tiy  sepairatc^  IbenMekea  fttam  Ataairin,  to 
fovtti  '«tt  imde^eadebt'i  kingdom  'tinder  a  nauve- 
ntUt-jUAd  «o  fifc  lathe  c¥d\t-n  of  the  Magyntt  9he 
IdaM  ;whi4]ltf  on(!e  bd^ftnged  to  it,  f  hey  tumed  from 
jthe'iiHitatifMB  with  caiatenypt  and  diagi^      -Theie 
inien^^had  tio  >ay]iipat4yy  with  tbe  «FVen«b'S^  Uuiir 
(libiWiis^and:  j^tivilegea  had  been  well  pMierved 
undefUheh^aa^f  A««tjrla^  And  they  kia«w  but 
itoofwelli  t^  ^fiice^f  demoeracieSj  oligarehi^  «nd 
AJdb.  onber*  gtfveTwai«n ts-  «hat  bad  dAiiAfeA'  the  pro- 
!t^fttkitiT^f'Bottapii-tfe.       '       - 

!  A  ^  ftiw  wmda'  tnttst  be  ^ffid  on  tbe  cam^igwa'  ki 
IPoland  'and  iwly.  "-  The  grand  d^chy  «f  Warsaw 
idid  nidt  OAplf^lkte  with  it^ e^>ital.  The  Arebdiike 
iF^dinand'  Isiid  siege  to  Thoni.  While  a'aMcg' 
gan^n  tietarnbd  %rRir  there,  Pomatow^t,*  iunritig 
dottihled'bia  iirmy,  <elf  upon  tbe  AtoKti^f^  wilh^' 
fOfiOO  fflwi;  dhy^e  thtm  o«  df  th^eityof  Wtttaaw, 
beat 'the  arcbdufke  in  two  baft)es  fkighrattheead  * 
0f/April  and  beginning  of  May^  ittraded  Ailahmi 
1^0)41^,  i^tietvated  iifito  GalHcia^  and  ^oed^tlifr 
arcbdtike  to*  evacuate  ^tirely  the  territortesr  of'tbe 
grand  duohy'of  Warsaw  by  the  beginnings  of  July^ 


When  tbe  Archduke  John  first  deacended  into 
Italy  to  contend  with  the  Frendi  Tioetoy,  bia  pro- 
gress waa  favoured  by  many  circamatanees :  the 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  armiea  had  never  been  higher 
than  then,  and  the  common  people  of  the  oountry 
were  beartily  aiek  of  the  Freneh  dominion^,  and 
iititated^  exasperated  in  the  extreme  by  the  fiaiabt 
landessvAnd^  in  their  eyee,  impious  conduct  of  ^Bbn* 
apatle  to«-aBdaPiK»  V li^  a  pontiff  whaae  ] 
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gvttatly  iiKGitoasod  theiefieEepoeifelt  ;^^emn€(it)^ 
ofi)bk«ffico4    A  large  povtioa.of  >tJ^ie.<Xt«li^'Di>7> 
bBUyiveie,  und  a.co»sidembleipoilUoR:iof'tti«  AoKfr^ 
g^irit  h«d  became,  .fceerthinkert'^wnvfiTtl'i-and;; 
discipleft  to  the  doctrines. of  Volti^rCiAfid  tbol^roafih 
jjhM99ixphe^rT9iXk^sA  such  dispo^edto  n^pard-witb) 
juy  or  with  mdiff^rencci  any  buiniVmiion;affered  to  > 
the.tma,  or  aoy  bW  auruek  at  theittomaoipiie^t^ 
hood;  but  thea«  cla^sea  pf  .mm>iv«s«>aQut)ely  jient. 
fiilitolo  tbeinjuriee  offered  ;to  tb«flMeiL«e8,  f^fawHt 
ally,  to  thaienursiiDua- stride, of  ta««t}on  wbicb  Atti. 
go^ng  V^  pami  with  re(reiHing  tiFad«  m^  >ihie ; 
rapid  fall  9I  the  value  o£  the  siish.  .prod^ctjptifpof  the  1 
country^  to  the  iQtolejrnble.war  <(^tidbixiiQn«b  a^>; 
to  the  )8till  uiofu  intoleriilide  iaiiitcury  omtmiftipn^: 
ivhich  spared  no  rai^  or.condiuoM  of  men*. ..  And: 
eiteii  nuuiy,  of  tbo^  nobles  and  oitis^n«  /pfj^I^pmrr!. 
bandy  wbo  had  moat  ^BLvoiu^idAhQ  Fvumh,  -Myl  who: 
had  moat  proiijed  by  Bonapaiite'a  govQriMfteDtk)  apx 
prebended  tibat  tbe  endof  ^8.ayat«Wi viae. ofHt^^'. 
aud  that  the  best  thing  they  could  ^,  Mpdti'ipreaeQjb.) 
cir-eu0iatancea  would  he  either  .tOMreniaiw  iMfttyal 
ai^  ^ndAiferent)  ok  to.win„;iii  reconeili^^MO  !fir«m' > 
thti^jtr  old  pafktqrs  the  AufitriaHi!  'hyj^dn^  tb^iii;i 
aaaiatfiKe,  ^r  hy  at}<sictix^  to  fpnl  iiitfipitf^.Joj^'at'l 
th^ir  fiiicce«ae»  i^nd  .hapfxy  xMirrk  tO;  o^'cpusi^^ 
which  they.4u)d  ao  Joug  possessed^    This rw$a., die,; 
coinm9n'^ogie:of  seil-iaterest;    bu^  therf)  ^wcii;e> 
h^ber  and  nobler,  natures— «nthu»iastii«w^nafQue< 
nuAde^tbat  liad  outlived  their  early  dream  Qf  Ub^ity' 
and  p»re  ir^pubUcanisni  and  tjbe  uniou  of  Wl  Jt«l>'«  J 
— 4hat  were  weary  and  disgusted  with  tbeae.blWyt. 
8truggle9»  which,  e^^id  which, way  they  would^  wenei 
aure  to  leave  the  Italians  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
master.     As  the  Archdi^ce  John    advanced  as  a 
conqueror  across  the  rich  Loibbard  plain,  all  the 
villages  dnd  small  towns,  and  tiot  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,   hailed    hjs  .approach    by   shouting 
"  Lang  live  our  olc^  g^  master  the  Emperor 
Francis  !"     Eugene  Beauhama^  attempted  to  stop 
him  near  Sacile,  and,  risking  a  general  action,  was 
completely  defeated.     But  the  nrchduke,  instead 
of  vigorously  pursuing  the  viceroj'^s  beaten  and,  in 
good  part,  demoralised  army,  nuirched  slowly  on 
and  lost  many  good  opportunities  on  the  bfinks  of 
the  Ad^e.     Marshal  Macdonald  arrived  to  advise 
and  direct  Eugene;  and  reinforcements  b^gan  to 
pour  into  Lombard y  from  Tuscany  and  from  parts 
of  Lower  Italy.     The  archduke,  however,  passed 
the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  th^  people  of  Padua  re- 
ceived him  as  a  deliverer,  and  when  he  seemed  to 
threaten  Venice  there  was  a  popular  party  in  that 
city  impatient  to  rise  and  join  him.     At  this  mo- 
ment the  vietoriouaTyroleae  iusurgenta  came  doWn 
the  valiey  of  Trent  and  showed  a  bold  front  wit  bin 
the   Italian  frontters  «nd  on  both,  banks  o(  the. 
Adige»   erecting    the    double^necked   eagle;    the: 
standard  of  Austria^  whereter  tbcy  adresced.   But 
aiton  csme  the  ftewsofthe  Archdoike- Charleses  de- 
feat-at  Edemuhl  and^his  retreat  beyond  Vienna' and 
the  Dliuube;  the  brave  iTyrulese  were  obliged  te- 
r€lil«4otbei«,owik  couotijv  ^^  pitte:iiit«twbiobyi 


onitheudeol  Bavana,  wen  vowileft  iopen;  widi 
the  I  Archduke:  Jofan  ^ft-as  ordered:  by  the  Aulitt' 
Qeu:Qcil.toTetAre!fi(oni  Italy  and  join  the  Arokdiik^ 
Qbadesiaaiquioklyasiibe^ouid.    ^The  Tetneat  hi'^ 
gaa;.die  poor  ItaltaiiB iwiho  had  oomnkitKed  them-^ 
seWeaiweoB  left  tv  the  lendei;  me^eieii  of  tbe-Fieneh ; 
BeauharaMuatfoUainedthe  Archduke  John<  with 
fences  nutnerkudly  superior ;  -a  bleody  foattlo  was 
fought  nuuT'Cenegliatio;  but  the  arohduke,"  thouglr 
wersted; tontinutti  hiaretreat in  good  ovder,  effeet** 
ing^theidiffiouUipassage  of  the  TagltaiheDto  under' 
the'  e}iei  isf  BcanhaitnaiB.    Macdon^d,  punifttig  itocr" 
imsutiiriisly,!  tvisbif ell  beaten .  in  one  1  or  twiv  ifi'adrt 
iQJtfaetmnuiiX&in&of  GaiodoUi ;  hue;  waiting  at  GmtS' 
um^ilie'iivasijoiMd)  bv  Mumunti  aqdthe  Fren<?h> 
laipiiy oft.DaliBatia^ivhorwith  !<gt^afc  diffiOoUy  ttidr' 
inhfeiiwiAhottt  1  teiviblpi.lbss  ifaadi  lougfat'i their'  wtiy^ 
itbro^ghj^iCeoatiaiiandMotiier  snouivt&inbus  <fegk»nii 
where^ttfaetpo^laliofis  wcrealiMnisrmav  Maodonnld< 
ai»d  BoBuhtrntte  deaosnded  through  the  valit^^eif : 
I^bieithei  hanks  of  the  Dainibe  laud  the'timnicy - 
of Vrienna^  where  ithey  gaveti^  hand  to.  Boiiapa/tei ' 
aildtt^e:Ortmd  Army.    Eugene^  :hewe<>efv'hiid<BOt<i 
b«m:aiIowed  to  get  thirough  the  )valleyiof  l&tabu 
Wi^uieoihe.hard'figking.   On  the'Ii'kh  of  jAine^" 
the  anniversary: of  the  vicuiry  of  Marea^o^'  Bwa^^ 
paile-'S ;  atepr«oii .  fouttd  .hinlself  -oppdaed  tsear'  M-  • 
town  dfRaab  by  the  AreMube  Jehii«;  wibos^armiy,:' 
evea;afbe]^  B» loDg.and  hurried  a  retreabaod  mtu^o 
si^rmgViand'  in;  spite  of  the  dispoufagtiig  inews  ' 
wkaohreaohedk from  ail  quarters, -foimed aiR>*ad»  ' 
^salde  order^  md  fought  with  jbo  much>  spirit ^at  ' 
twicr  ;ifi  /the  course  of  the  battle  the  enemy  was 
iiearly<  defeated.    The  Atohduke  Johxt*  and  'Eogene 
BMuharnaia  were  young  men  nearly  of  the  aamd 
age ^. they:  weve  at  least  equal  in  Talqanr;  iaiid,iif 
Macdonald  had  not  been  at  hand  to  give  hisiadvnee^  > 
^^  mayriionbt  whether  there  would  hofm  been  any 
ine^alityio;  the  eutitary:  skili  displayed <by  the - 
two: young  coouDandeTMit-chstf. :  Although  de^^' 
jfeatedr  iUt.  thh  >  endy  the:  aifehduke » rcilived  :  in  •  suofa ' ' 
peefiftcttardte^thabJCugenectid'not  vdntuie  twafttivak  > 
0v^  bisfjreaifgulard^   <rhe>  Austrian' prince  reached 
i]Hi}TaUcy.«ifiSbe>Dinube)'ibr6ssed'  that  vtrer,  and. 
Midnded  i  ibe  i&eft/  bsook  '  as  ieur. :  as  "Predsucg-  ^  bwd  < : 
then  6B(meitbe'jlowiiiess^*the  indecision^  4he  bkqn^  : 
der^ '  or  ihe?  rtreaQhery^.'iari  some  lOther:  •  myeterioiw 
came,of  whish'.wevfaKve'Camplained*  1  Bytdw  line 
he  took  the  noq^dtikeiiad  only  afew-miks'  longer  ' 
tnarok  thatv  the-vioeroyi  'Eugene' joined  Bona* 
parte  several  days  before  the!  battle^  of. 'Wagain^ 
which  was  not  fought  till'  tnentf^two^days  after  /the 
battle  of  llasab;  theArchdukie  John,  with  the  loyal 
population  of  Hungary  on  both  flanks  and  on  his 
rear,  appears  to   have  reached  Presburg  two  of 
three  da}  s  before  the  decisive,  but,  (oi  a  long  time, 
doubtful,  battle  of  Wagram — but  there  he  staid. 
After  reconsidering  every  hypothesis,  we  are  the 
more  ctinfirmed  in  j:he  opinion  that  in  this  cam- 
paign, as  in  all  the  preceding  campaign*  of  the  Aus- 
trians»  treachery  was  at  work,. and  that  the  emperor 
Wa*  grossly  betraved.     We  know  that  the  French 
general  Seras  attempted  to  corrupt  wid^  money  the 
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commtndaiit  of  one  of  the  emperor's  fortresses; 
we  know  that  this  honoarable  officer  scorned  the 
bribe  and  those  who  insulted  him  by  offering  it, 
and  died  fighting  gallant!  j  in  the  breach  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  often  the  golden  napoleons  suc- 
ceeded in  the  objects  for  which  in  all  these  wars 
they  were  profusely  distributed.  After  this  earn- 
paign,  even  as  after  Mack's  campaign  of  Ulm, 
numbers  of  Austrian  officers  and  civil  employes 
were  known  to  start  suddenly  into  opulence  and 
luxury,  without  any  visible  source  for  their  in- 
creased fortunes. 

It  was  from  the  palace  of  SchO^brunn  that  Bo- 
naparte aimed  his  last  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of 
the  pope.  In  May,  1808,  he  had  aiinezed,/ar  eter^ 
tlie  best  part  of  the  papal  dominions  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  his  generals  and  the  Roman 
revolutionary  party — about  the  most  savage,  atheist- 
ical, and  intolerant  of  all  the  reformers  of  that  day 
— had  constituted  Pius  VII.  a  prisoner  in  the  Va- 
tican. All  tlie  cardinals  that  offered  the  slightest 
resistance  or  remonstrance  were  expelled  from 
Rome.  Gabrielli,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state, 
or  prime  minister,  was  sent  away  to  his  bishopric 
at  Sinigaglia.  The  pope  appointed  Cardinal  Pacca 
to  fill  the  place :  MioUis,  the  French  general,  im- 
mediately ordered  off  Pacca  to  Benevento ;  and, 
upon  this  cardinal's  refusing  obedience,  he  was 
seized  by  French  gendarmes  and  forcibly  carried 
across  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Another  cardinal, 
the  decanus  of  the  sacred  college,  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Pius,  after  again  reminding  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  and  of  the  long  winter  journey  he  had 
made  to  crown  him  in  Notre  Dame,  threatened 
Bonaparte  and  his  agents  with  the  thunders  of  the 
church;  but  he  held  his  hand.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1809,  four  days  after  entering  Vienna, 
Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  united  the 
remainder  of  the  Roman  States,  not  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empire, 
leaving  to  the  present  pope,  in  case  of  his  quietly 
submitting,  his  palaces,  which  had  been  robbed 
already  of  the  treasures  of  art  they  contained,  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  about  80,000/.  sterling. 
Upon  this  Pius  VII.  held  his  hand  no  longer.  On 
the  10th  of  June  printed  copies  of  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  all  the  perpetrators  and 
abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Holy  See  were  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city,  and  were 
rapidly  distributed  by  devout  people  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  and  in  all  ultramontane  Catholic  countries. 
Philosophes  and  unbelieving  soldiers  sneered  at 
this  thunderbolt;  but  it  was  a  real  thunderbolt 
nevertheless,  that  scorched  and  withered  some  of 
Bonaparte's  best  interests.  A  few  days  ailer  it 
was  launched  the  armament  of  Sir  John  Stuart 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
French  were  getting  beaten  or  bewildered  by  the 
Calabrian  insurgents.  Murat  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  he  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious  instructions  from   his  brother-in-law   and 


master  in  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  coaoettcri 
with  Miollis,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  a  popnte 
insurrection  at  Rome,  measures  for  seizing  the  oid 
pope  and  sending  him  a  state  prisoner  into  Frftnee, 
where  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  had  died  in  a 
miserable  captivity.  But  we  know  from  h&ter 
authority  than  that  of  Las  Cases  that  Murat  con- 
stdted  previously  with  Bonaparte,  and  that  an 
express  order  to  get  the  pope  out  of  Italy  came 
from  SchOnbrunn.  Miollis,  who  was  governor  and 
a  sort  of  viceroy  in  Rome,  chose  a  proper  iostna- 
ment  for  the  deed  of  violence  in  a  rough  low-bom 
soldier  of  fortune,  Radet,  who  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  gendarmerie,  and  who  was  now  one  of 
Bonaparte's  barons,  legionaries  of  honour,  and  a 
general  of  French  gendarmes.  The  pope  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  At  mid- 
night the  palace  was  surrounded ;  and  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July 
some  of  Radet's  French  gendarmes,  and  a  few 
Roman  reformers  who  knew  the  building  well, 
and  who  would  have  had  no  reluctance  to  cut  the 
old  pope's  throat,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
broke  open  several  doors,  and,  throwing  open  the 
great  gates,  let  in  their  comrades  from  withcmt. 
The  Swiss  guards,  whom  the  pope  had  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  offered  lio  resistance, 
having  received  his  own  solemn  order  to  that 
effect  General  Baron  Radet  penetrated  to  the 
apartment  in  which  Pius  was,  and  found  him  in 
full  pontifical  dress,  surrounded  by  priestly  it* 
tendants.  The  leader  of  gendarmes  told  the  pontiff 
that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
unless  he  recalled  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
and  consented  to  sign  an  entire  abdication  of  bis 
temporal  authority.  Pius  replied  that  this  he  could 
not  do.  Radet  then  told  him  that  he  must  depart 
immediately.  "  I  then  yield  to  force,"  replied  the 
helpless  and  truly  venerable  pontiff ;  and,  taking 
his  breviary  under  his  arm,  he  meekly  followed 
the  French  general  to  the  gate,  where  a  carriage 
was  found  ready,  and  whence  he  was  instantly 
driven  off  under  a  strong  escort  of  French  gen- 
darmerie. Only  Radet  went  with  him  in  the  coach, 
which  flew  as  rapidly  through  the  country  as  relays 
of  six  horses  could  make  it  fly.  Not  a  soul  was 
permitted  to  accompany  him,  or  to  follow  him ; 
and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  he  represented  his  great 
physical  Euffering  from  this  rapid,  break-neck, 
never-resting  way  of  travelling.  Radet  was  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  all  along  the  road  lest  the  pope 
should  be  recognised.  When  he  was  well  advanced 
on  his  journey  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
some  other  gendarme  officer ;  and  so  he  was  car- 
ried on  from  one  military  post  to  another,  there 
being  no  lack  of  gendarmerie  in  any  part  of  Italy. 
When  they  reached  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  or 
eastern  coast  of  Genoa,  the  French  dreaded  the 
mountain  passes  and  the  devout  peasantry.  They 
therefore  huddled  the  poor  old  pope  on  board  a 
frail  and  dirty  bark  that  was  bound  for  Genoa, 
and  that  was  creeping  along  the  coast,  as  all  vesseb 
were  then  obliged  to  creep,  in  order  to  ovoid  the 
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British  cruisers.  Pius  asked  whether  they  intended 
to  drown  him.  The  gendarmes  answered  No.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  him  in  Genoa,  they  smuggled 
him  into  another  carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at 
lull  gallop.  They  whirled  the  pontiff  over  the 
rough  and  mountainous  road  of  the  Bocchetta,  and 
never  made  a  halt  till  they  came  to  the  forti6cd 
town  of  Alessandria,  near  the  field  of  Marengo. 
From  Alessandria  they  carried  him  with  the  same 
speed  across  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  then  scorched 
by  the  July  sun,  to  Sant*  Ambrogio  di  Susa,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  Completely  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  suffering,  the  old  pope  asked  whether  Napoleon 
wanted  to  have  him  dead  or  alive.  They  answered, 
Certainly  alive.  "  Then,"  said  Pius,  "  let  us  rest 
here  this  night."  They  were  forced  to  consent, 
for  it  seemed  evident  that  he  would  die  that  night 
on  the  lofty,  cold  Alps,  if  they  continued  their 
jouraey.  On  the  following  day  they  hurried  him 
over  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis  and  through  the 
deep  valley  of  Sav(»y.  From  Savoy  they  turned 
aside  to  the  old  French  province  of  Dauphiny. 
They  imprisoned  him  for  a  time  in  the  city  of 
Grenoble ;  but  orders  came  from  Bonaparte  to  re- 
move him  to  the  fortress  of  Savona,  in  the  western 
Hiviera  of  Genoa.  There  was  a  much  nearer  ro  id 
from  Grenoble  : '  but  these  Frenchmen  were  inge- 
nious tormentors ;  and  so  they  carried  the  pope  b) 
Valence,  where  his  predecessor  had  died,  by 
Avignon,  which  until  the  French  revolution  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  by  Aix  and 
Nice.  Pius  VII.  was  left  in  his  captivity  at  Sa- 
vona  for  nearly  three  years,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Fontainebleau. 

This  treatment  of  the  pontiff,  although  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Austrian  people,  produced 
no  visible  effect  on  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
Several  times,  indeed,  but  not  upon  spiritual 
grounds,  the  Emperor  Francis  seemed  all  but  de- 
termined to  declare  the  armistice  at  an  end,  and  to 
try  again  the  fortune  of  the  sword.  Failing  in  his 
endeavours  to  cajole  the  Hungarians  into  a  revolu- 
tion under  his  auspices,  Bonaparte  saw  that,  afler 
all,  it  would  be  no  such  easy  matter  to  dismember 
the  Austrian  empire,  or  (bating  Italy)  to  keep  per- 
manent possession  of  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  pro- 
Yinces  which  had  been  united  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Hapsburgs — that  old  house  of  Austria  which, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  always  falling, 
but  never  dying  I  He  evidently  stood  dismayed 
at  its  mighty  vis  inerilce.  The  news,  too,  of  the 
defeat  of  so  many  of  .his  renowned  generals  at 
Talavera  disturbed  his  vrestigCy  and  induced  him 
to  believe  that  England  would  not  so  soon  recall 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
would  demand  a  more  exclusive  attention,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  a  much  greater  force  than 
he  had  anticipated.  It  is  also  believed— and  upon 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable  foundation— 
that  he  had  already  decided  upon  divorcing  Jose- 
phine, and  taking  to  himself  a  young  wife  likely  to 
bear  children  and  heirs ;  that  his  pride  was  inflamed 
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with  the  notion  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  and  what  was  considered  generally, 
although  perhaps  incorrectly,  the  proudest  sove- 
reign house  in  Europe;  that  during  his  long 
residence  at  SchOnbnmn  he  had  made  indirect 
overtures,  and  had  found  a  certain  party  among 
the  Vienna  noblesse,  courtiers,  and  even  ministers, 
who  encouraged  his  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa,  the  young  and  fair  archduchess,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  capital  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  fled  from  it.  Another  suggestive  of  mo- 
deration may  have  proceeded  from  the  formidable 
attitude  of  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  as  averse  to  the  peace  as  ever, 
and  who  threw  up  his  command  as  soon  as  H  was 
concluded. 

Comparatively  moderate  as  were  the  conditions 
granted  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn, 
signed  on  the  14lh  of  October,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  even  without  putting  into  the  account  the 
bestowal  of  hfs  daughter's  hand,  or  without  believ- 
ing that  a  secret  promise  was  extorted  from  hfm  to 
consent  to  that  strange  and  unseemly  matrimonial 
alliance,  which  must  be  preceded  by  a  measure  ab- 
horrent to  the  Catholic  church  and  to  all  delicate 
consciences,  had  many  and  most  painful  sacrifices 
to  make.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  faithful 
Tyrolese,  who  had  flown  to  arms  at  his  call ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  cede  Trieste,  Carniola,  and 
part  of  Croatia,  Saltzburg,  Cracow  in  Poland,  and 
Western  Gallicia,  and  several  other  districts,  con- 
taining in  all  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  po- 
pulation. In  nearly  every  direction  this  treaty 
injured  and  weakened  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
empire ;  while  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  which 
had  hoped  so  much  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  it  brought  down  distrust,  astonishment,  and 
contempt  on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  and  to  the  exhausting  task  of  having  had 
to  support  for  so  many  months  the  whole  of  Bona- 
parte*s  grand  army,  the  Austrians  were  bound  to 
pay  into  the  French  exchequer,  as  expenses  of  war, 
seventy-five  millions  of  francs,  or  about  3,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Bonaparte,  cheered  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  had  entirely  evacuated  Walcheren,  returned 
triumphantly  to  Paris;  and  there,  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  opened  the  session  of  the  submissive 
and  admiring  Corps  Legis/afif,  telling  them  that 
now,  Spain  and  Portugal  only  excepted,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  in  a  happy  peace. 

Hard  was  the  fate  of  the  patriot  insurgents  in 
the  north  of  Germany  :  when  taken,  some  of  them 
were  fusiladed  as  traitors  and  brigands,  even  like 
the  Calabrians  and  the  Spaniards ;  while  others 
were  thrown  into  prisons,  or  forced  and  tormented 
until  they  enlisted  and  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  French  army  or  in  those  contingent  German 
armies  which  continued  for  four  years  longer  to 
follow  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte.  The  French  dis- 
played no  magnanimity,  no  mercy ;  and  they  seem 
hardly  ever  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  these  Germans,  whom  they  treated 
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M  rebels  imd  trakovft,  had  never  owed  aDiy.»Uc- 
giftnee  to  Napokon,  but  were  all  the  BtibJ£Ci9  of 
this  or  that  Qerman  king  or  pcince,  to  'W'l)oiii»  acKt 
to  the  law»  of  their  own  country,  alono  they  wera 
tfmenable*  Yet,  Mrhile  he  issued  hk  decrees  and 
commands  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  in- 
surgents j  and  while  French  military  commissiofis 
passed  drum^head  sentences  of  death  upon  these 
German  patriots,  the  French  emperor  aflcGted  to 
be  i injured  Mid  insulted  by  any  assertion  that  the 
Oofnfiederation  of  the  Riiine  waa  not  a  free  oonfe- 
deracy  oi  independent  sovereign  states,  or  that  ilie 
other  principalities  and  powers  of  Germany  did 
not  enjoy  a  perfect  independence  under  his  proh 
lection. 

'  Major  Schill,  that  gallant  and  romantic  par* 
tfoan  lesfder,  was  fortunate  enough  to  die  in  battk 
»-in  a  roost  unequal  strife-*-with  his  sttord  ix\ 
hiB  hand)  wet  with  the  blood  of  one  of  Boiiopsxte's 
Dutch  generals,  ^hom  he  slew  before  be  fell  himt 
self*  But  the  French  emperor  had  proclaimed 
Sehill  as  a  ^^  brigand  et  hornme  sans  evmi ;  "  Qnd» 
if  the  hero  had  been  taken  alive,  some  renorseiofs 
mililsVy  tribunal  would  have  treated  him  as  suclu 
The  Mood  of  Schill  was  better  inspiration  to  th^ 
Ifotttig  poets  of  Germany  than  any  water  from  the 
PHerian  tpriag :  out  of  the  blood  of  all  these  heroes 
the  TewMmc  liberty  arose,  as  in  the  olden  tia^e  the 
s(r<ipendous  fabric  of  the  church  h»A  beien  cemeated 
by  the  blood  of  saints  and  mart)Ts.  The  IHik» 
of 'BrU''A6wifGk,  brother  of  Caroline,  our  J^rinc.6ssaf 
Wides,^pe termed  prodigies  with  ft  mere  handful 
4^  men  <Binaparte  called  his  sereue  highness  a 
brigand  too)  :  he  made  up  for  the  deficiency-  uf  Ins 
nilmbers  by  the  rapidity  of  hb  nioveBients,  and 
seemed  almost  gifted  with  ubiquity ;  he  perplexed 
the  French  generals  and  corps  detached  in  pursuit 
«f  him,  making  them  believe  he  must  have  ma^y 
thousands  of  men,  when,  in  fact^  he  bad  ouly^iew 
hundreds/  h  w^s  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  .who  \ 
had  come  orer  from  Englsind  before  the  oomK^ence^ 
ment  of  this  Austrian  war,  and  who  had  called 
round  his  staiidaitl  some  of  the  old  sohlieiis  of  his 
ihther,  that  led  the  best  of  the  bands  that  issued 
from  Bohemia  at  the  beginning  of  June  or  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Aspern.  His  black  hus^ 
mrs,  who  wore  skulls  and  oross-ljones  on  their 
breasts  and  caps,  in  memory  of  the  fate  of  their 
late  aged  sovereign  and  of  the  avenging  vow  of  his 
son,  their  present  leader,  swore  neither  to  give  nor 
to  receive  quarter.  Their  appearance  was  every- 
-way  lugubrious :  their  red  flags  were  surmounted 
with  black  crape ;  but  a  more  martial  and  braver 
set  of  horsemen  never  put  foot  iu  stirrup  or  fol- 
lowed a  more  fearless  chief.  From  the  mountains 
und  forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  hsd  been  lying 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  recruit  their 
force  and  collect  some  free  corps  to  co-operate  with 
them,  the  Brunswick  hussars  dashed  into  Lusatia, 
and,  capturing  ch&teaux  and  towns,  they  pushed 
forward  into  the  heart  of  Saxony,  the  king  and  go- 
vemment  of  which  country  were  entirely  devoted 
to  French  interests.     On  the  evening  of  the  Uth 


of  June,  when  the  French  were  in  iqp^neAl  Jeo- 
pardy in  the  Isle  of  Lobau,  the  duke  and  bis  bTtd 
hussars  rode  into  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Sasonj^ 
On  (he  23rd  they  were  at  Leipsic,  where  the  bIut 
dents  of  thp  University  showed  how  they  sympa- 
thised with  them  and  the  Teutonic  cause.     On  the 
14kh  of  July,  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
graui,  they  returned  to  Dresden^  and  Te-cstered 
tluit  capital  williout  opposition.     The  armistice  of 
Zua>  m  was  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ; 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  might  despair  and  disho- 
nour hinuclf  and   his  country,   but   Brunswick 
would  not.     He  was  now  surrounded  by  eoemie.% 
disavoweil  by  Austria  as  well  aa  by  Prussia,  snd 
far  awtvy  from  that  open  sea  by  which  he  might 
escape  to  England.     ''  But  I  will  die  rather  thai) 
suiremler  to  the  murderers  of  my  £sther  and  usurp- 
ena  and  tyrants  of  my  dominions  I     Spldi^jrs^  will 
you  follow  me?"     And  away  wex\t  t^e  Bruus- 
wickers  with  their  <;hiK;fy  rapid  and  dark,  like  a 
stormy  miduight  wave.     They  rolled  into  West- 
phalia, aad   towards  Cassei,   the   now   straogely 
Frenqhiiicd  eapitai  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  whose 
ephemeral  kingdom  included  the  duke's  hereditary 
fMes*    Masses  of  men  were  now  gradually  ea- 
rning tliem;  there  was  the  carps  d^arm^  j^  the 
SasiQo  general  Thielmano,  and  the.  corps,  of  the 
Ffencb  gjenerals  Gratiea  and  Reubd^;.  but^  ^chang- 
ing the  direoti^^n  of  their  march,  and  .throning 
tfa^aiaeLv^s,  into  ithe  forests  and  wilds  of  Uie  country, 
wiith  which  they  were  better  acquainted  than  were 
their  pucsuers»  they  reached  Halle,  the  seat  qf 
another  Teutonic  university,  wbere  his  blood-red 
standard  and  black  crape  eauiited  all  whp  had 
German  hearts  withia  them.     It  appears  |o  have 
been  some  enthusiastic  students   who    tuld  the 
Brunswickcra  there  was  lying   at  Halberstadt  a 
regiment  composed  of  young  West|)haUsu  nolka 
and  renegades,  who  took  pride  in  wearing  the  uni- 
iorm  of  Jeroma     Quick!  boot  and  saddle  I  and 
away  wi^nt  the  black  hussars,  gliding  tbroi;^h  the 
dark   intervening  wooda.    The  gilded  Wesipha- 
lians,  (hough  taken  by  surprise,  must  have  sliovn 
some  fight,  for  the  duke  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him ;  but  in  the  end  Jerome's  choice  regi- 
ment was  sabred  or  put  to  flight,  and  the  Bnins- 
wickers  capttired  all  their  camp  equipage.    From 
Halberstadt  the  duke,  with  his.  daring  troopers, 
rode  to  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and  ent^ed  that 
ancient  capital  uf  his  forefathers.     The  aflectjonate 
and  best  part  of  the  citizens  would  have  given  hia 
a  f^te,  or  a  good  German  banquet,  but  this  was  no 
time  for  feasting  or  for  piping  and  dancing :  the 
representative  of  their  old  dukes  and  maif raves 
was  still  but  a  poor  fugitive,  an  adventurer  en- 
gaged in  the  mosit  perilous  of  adventurea;  and  he 
considerately  implored  the  good  burgl\ers  nut  to 
commit  themselves,  or  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  Jerome  and  the  French,  by  showing  respect  and 
love  for  him.   This  advice  was  scarcely  given  when 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  general  Reubell  rode  up 
in  pursuit.     Tlie  trumpet  of  Brunswick  sounded 
the  churge,  and,  shouting  Tcutonia !   Germsiiy! 
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tlie  black  bossars  cut  their  way  through  Ibdr  fdes  5 
iCtid  then  trotted  along  the  road  that  Icrtda  to  Ha*' 
nbver,  cutting  down  tnoat  of  the  brklges  in  their 
rear,  and  carrying  dismay  antong  all  the  wea^ 
garrisons  or  posts  of  King  Jerome.  Their  course 
was  now  so  rapid  and  so  eccentric  that  their  nume- 
TOUd  pursuers  knew  hot  where  to  seek  th^m ;  antl» 
after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  Frnnconia  and 
tbe  electorate  of  Hanover,  they  reached  the  small 
port  of  Elsfleth  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Wfser, 
where  they  found  some  British  transports;,  which 
conveyed  the  duke,  with  twenty-two  of  hi^  offiuens 
and  a  good  many  of  his  men,  safely  to  Englahd. 

Bat  the  most  doleful  story  conuecied  with  the 
war  of  1809  remains  to  he  told.  The  Austrian 
diplomatists  had  delicately  inserted  tf  clause  m 
the  treaty  of  SchOnbrunn  importing  than  the 
Tyrolese,  whose  country  was  fo  be  reBtorcd  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  should  lay  down  tb^ir'  arms  a^d 
receive  fi-om  Bonaparte  and  his  Bavariaft'  irtiijfetty 
an  amnesty  or  pardon  ibr  all  past  ofifenOeB— or,  for 
having  bravely  and  most  successfully  ibught  fbr 
their  country,  their  hornet,  theiv  church,  and  thdii- 
sovereign.  But  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  gaiuied  so 
many  vibtoties  among  their  native  tnontitaina  itafvd 
valleys,  would  not  lay  down  their  arras,  nor  snbnyit 
to  be  transferred,  like  slaves  with  a  pVantatkHV,  to 
a  detested  master;  and  they  perseirn«d  itt  thlt 
resolution  even  when  they  knew  that  strung  bodies 
of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  and  of  Bemifcar* 
nais<*s  army  in  Italy,  were  marcWng  against  thienf. 
Their  recent  exploits  may  have  encouraged  some 
ha\it  ;  and  they  had  little  or  no  confideitce  in  any 
amnesty  frotn  governments  on  which  they  had  ifr- 
fficted  such  serious  losses,  or  in  forgiveneas'  and 
dblivion  from  troops  exasperated  by  defeat- and-*- 
be  it  admitted— by  the  fierce  mode  in  which  son^e 
of  the  wild  and  fattattc  mount Ahicer«  had  eartied 
on  the  war.  f' 

As  soon  as  the  Arclrdukes  Cbarlee  'and  John 
bad  begun  to  move  in  the  spring,  th^  Tyrolese, 
rising,  as  we  have  said,  almost  to  a  man,  chose  for 
their '  generalissimo,  or  chief  of  chiefs,  Andrew 
H6f(^r,  a  man  of  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  who 
was  liying  in  bis  native  village  in  the  deep  valley 
<^f  Passeyer,  and  in  the  little  inn  his  father  had  left 
him.  Hofer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
resent  the  mjurica  inflicted  by  the  French  and  their 
allies  or  servants  the  Bavarians  on  the  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  usages  of  his  country  (whieh 
bad  all  been  scrupulously  respected  by  tbe  Aus* 
trijin  sovereigns), inflamed  with  his  patriotism  and 
excited  by  his  example  Speckbacher,  who  had  led 
tather  a  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life  in  his  youth,  but 
who  hkd  now  married  a  woman  with  some  little 
frojierty  and  had  become  overseer  of  the  salt-minea 
at  Hall,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
Baspinger,  a  Capuchin  friar,  and  two  or  three 
monks,  or  village  priests,  who  possessed  an  amasing 
"hiflacnce  over  that  devcnit  and  superstitions  pea- 
ttintry.  Andrew  Hofer^-bating  some  little  failing 
which  may  he  excused  by  biS' -profession  and  by  the 
octaSTonal  rigidity  of  theelitn^tein  which  >he  lived 


F  -^was  a  man  of  irreproaobabk  moiala  and  ^  laore 
talent  and  education  than  were  eommonly  to  be 
found  among  his  countrymen  of  the  same  rank.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  ready  rustic  kind  of  eloquence^  and 
his  >\*e}l- known  strength,  bravery,  and  hardihocMt 
and  hia  commanding  personal  appearance,  all  com- 
bined to  make  him  the  chief  of  an  esseatially 
popular  ioaurrectioo.  Having  always  lived  ia  U^e 
solitudes  of  the  Tyrolean  mountains,  he  waa  ignor&ot 
of  the  vices  and  temptations  of  civilization.  G(dd 
could  not  tempt  him,  nor  could  promotions  and 
hononns.  While  people  of  the  higbeat  quality  in 
Italy  and  in  Grermany,  as  well  aa  in  France,  were 
deluded  by  the  flattering  promises  or  by  the  hrHr 
liant  prospects  opened  by  Napoleon,  this  poar 
mounlMin  innkeeper  persevered  in  hie  inpa<Knt 
mode  of  life,  and  saw  and  appreciated  thjfei^a  mo«e 
correctly.  ^*  In  men  of  this  st^mp,"  says  tJbc  bia* 
lorian  of  revolutionised  Italy>  "  there  are  generally 
two  senlimeots  most  deeply  arooted— the .  lave,  rf 
God  and  the  love  of  their  country.  Bodh  thciie 
qualities  ahone  conspicuously  in  Andrew.  Hor^n 
and  for  these  the  Tyroleee  had  aeiagulae  ]/Ov$)iamJi 
veneration  for  him.''*  His  attachment  to  t^beiRWr 
petistiliona  of  tlte  Catholic  churdb,  and  oecasibonalll^ 
to  the  bottle,  only  rendered  him  'the  d«ar^r  to  a 
people  who  were  all  superstitious  and  generally  rajh 
ther  fond  of  wine.  It  is  reported  of  hina  thflit  he  W 
times  led  the  peasants  to  victory  with  a  oriUqir^r^ 
and  tosttry  on  his  breast,  a  musket  or  sabre, in  o^e 
hand;  and  <a  bottle  in  the  other.  Jt  was  thu^  ^tVir 
gions' feeling  which  gave  vehemence  a»jd  ^upipOiM; 
and  durability  to  the  patriotic  feeling  jund  JnDe, 
as  in  Spain  and  in  Calabria,  the  peopiewere  int- 
(iensed  by  Insults  offered  to  their  priestaandmonks^ 
and  by  impious  hands  laid  upon  their  churchea  and 
shrhieb.  **  This,''  says  Botta,  *'  was  a  siuguUr 
and  a  terrible  warfare.  To  the  rumomr  of,  wms 
was  added  the  continual  toiling  of  til  the  i^uceh 
bells,  wifth'the- shouting  of  the  peasant8,>who  rexr 
claimed  incessantly,  "In  the  nameofGodl  J  a 
the  name  of  the  ^Most  Holy  Trini/ty  V  All  tJb«^ 
noisfes  united,  and  repeated  by  the  echoe*  of  tbe 
Alpp-,  produced  a  confusion  full  of  novelty,  hoarrop, 
terror,  and  r(Jligion."t  Bwt,  excited  and  fitree  in 
combaft  as  they  were,  ikt  Tyrolese  were  guilty  <ff 
no  savttge  and  unnecessary  crueky*  Fwr  .tbis 
honourable  fact  we  liave  many  aAithoritieet  and 
among  them  that  of  a  Frenchman,  ai%  amiable  and 
accomplished  traveller,  who  saysj  "They  only 
killed  those  who  resisted.  'Cut  me  down  those 
fellows  as  long  as  they  stand  up  against  you,'  cried 
Hofer ;  *  but  once  down,  give  them  quarter !  Ooly 
a  co\Tard  strikes  a  man  that  is  on  the  ground,  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  he  should  get  up  again.'  This 
was  the  Spanish  insurrection,  with  its  moi)kS|.  its 
peasants,  and  its  guerillas ;  but  it  was  the  SpaiuEib 
insurrection  without  its  crimes  and  its  horrors,  and 

•  Carlo  Bolta. 

t  lliree  v^$ns  vereresorU'd  to  io  order  to  advise  Uie  mountaineer* 
of  the  pnmer  moment  of  HsiiiR  in  mass :  a-tw-duat  Mrns  thiown  dUih^ 
tiv9t»  Inn  Mid  Eisa«h,  v  hi«li  t^irtidd  the  stunat  afeiig  io  ^vt  .nnkl 

*       '   -  ruins  oftiie 


w.,^,^;  |Vre»  vera  lit  on  the  tops  of  mountiins^nd  on  the  i 

oM  cartlea ;  «nd  women  and  chlldrrti  tan  ffom  tock  t6  roekr  ffMi^lA 

*>  j{Un»«rom  Botn^jo  to  w^^  my^H^  '•  ItifcttaM  V'  j  ,  _ 
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4f  tliom  "was  iahumaotity  on  ofie  side^  iiyim  c^r- 
vtainly  not ou  thatof  the  Tyroleans.  They  at  least 
ii^  not  murder  their  prisooers  after  tke  battle : 
llpfert  Tvheni  a  conqueror,  epared  the  lives  of  his 
iOpponeuts^  but,  when  conquered,  his  own  life^was 
not  spared."*  When  the  peasantry  first  took  the 
jlieLd  under  tlie  command  of  t^o  or  three  priests,  a 
.iriar,  an  overseer  of  salt- work?,  and  an  innkeeper, 
(the  entire  population  of  the  country  did  not  much 
exceed  600,000 souls ;  but  nearly  every  able-bodied 
jnaJe  took  up  arms,  or  co-operated  with  means  of 
de&trpction  more  terrible  than  martial  weapons, 
iknd  inthis  last  species  of  warfare  the  woniein  and 
the  children  took  their  part.  Keeping  possessicHi 
of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which  rise  like  walls 
<ai))ei(ber  side  of  tlieir  strong  paaaes,  they  Oilkcted 
there  imfl)enfie  stones,  fragments  of  rqcks,  trunks 
-and  arms  of  trees,  dragged  tliem  to  the  very  edg^ 
Q^thQ  pirecipicesi,  kept  them  suspended  there  in 
Iftr^e  masses  by  means  of  hay-bands  and  strong 
sopeS)  UJBiil- the  enemy  was  engaged  ip  the  narrow 
igorge  and  fairly  beneath  thenn^  Then  a  guttural 
lYpic^  virould  be  heard  crying, "  Hans,  is  all  ready  ?'* 
i)^  Year'  was  shouted  among  the  rocks  ;  on  which 
the  wdr4  of  command  was  j^ven,  "  In  the  name  of 
;the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  let  go  your 
iropesTf  and,-at;the  word,  down  went  the  mighty 
tnassesw  a. hundred  fathoms  deep,  upon  the  heads  of 
aome.  Bavarian .  or  French  column.  They  were 
^tfiirabk.  marksmen,  being  accustomed  to  depend 
lUpon  their  fowling-pieces  and  rifles  for  a  good  part 
ofnthein  aubsistenpe^  and  to  follow  the  ibex  and 
chamois  amiong  the  summits  and  glaciers  of  the 
AJops^;  but  it  is  said  that  their  rifles  scarcely  killed 
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SO  iDany  of  the  invaders  of  their  country  as  di4  ibeie 
tremendous  avalanches. 

The  first  great  blow  struck  in  the  field  was  by 
Andrew  Hofer.  He  teignally  defeated  the  Bavarian 
troops  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eisach>  and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  about  900 
men.  On  the  same  or  on  the  folluwing  day,  his 
friend  Speckbacher,  the  salt-mine  overseer,  drote 
the  Bavarians  out  of  the  important  town  of  Hall, 
and,  sliortly  afterwards,  20,000  bold  peasants  took 
Innspruck,  the  old  and  picturesque  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  defence  of  General 
liukel  and  Colonel  Dittfurt.  The  Bavarian  colonel, 
when  dying  of  his  wounds,  asked  what  distin- 
guished officer  had  led  them  on  so  welL  "No 
one,**  aaid  the  Tynolese ;  "  but  we  fought  for  our 
religion,  our  emperor,  and  futher-land."  In  the 
counse  of  a  very  few  days  from  4000  to  5000  dis- 
ciplined troops,  including  some  French  as  well  as 
Bavarians,  were  surrounded  on  various  points  and 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  peasants  they  had 
affeqited  to  despise.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  French 
general  Bissou  underwent  the  same  fate  which 
Du point  had  undergone  at  Baylen.  But  the  suc- 
cessful Spanish  generals  had  a  good  many  thousand 
regular  disciplined  troops,  while  our  poor  inn- 
keeper, ovierseer,  aud  monk  had  nothing  of  that 
port.  Another  army  of  3000  or  4000  Bavarians 
met  f\'ith  no  better  success,  and  all  the  battaUons 
and  squadrons  that  followed  these  were  bent«i  in 
succession  by  the  insurgents.  In  no  pkce  and  at 
no  hour  were  the  French  or  Bavarian  troops  safe 
from  attack ;  for,  by  night  as  well  aa  by  day,  and 
from  every  side,  the  Tyroleee,  sallying  o^t  from 
their  hiding-{^acesaud  travelling  by  strange  moun- 
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tain-pathS)  chose  their  own  time  for  attack,  always 
attacking  unexpectedly,  and  generally  crushing  the 
incautious  soldiery.  Some  weak  battalions  from 
the  regular  army  of  Francis  II.,  eent  to  co-operate 
Trith  Hofer,  appear  to  have  done  quite  as  much 
harm  as  good ;  and  the  Marquis  Chastelier,  their 
general,  soon  beat  a  retreat.  Nor  did  Colonel 
Jeliacitch,  a  strategist  of  some  note,  perform  any 
much  better  service ;  for,  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  warfare,  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  it  on  with  wholly  irregular  forces, 
and  he  pedantically  blundered  in  trying  to  make 
the  Tyrolese  peasantry  act  according  to  line  and 
rule,  like  an  Austrian  army.* 

When  the  retreat  of  the  two  archdukes  Charles 
and  John,  and  the  capture  of  Vienna,  allowed  the 
Bonapartists  to  act  with  more  vigour  in  this  quarter, 
Marshal  Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  with  the  Wur- 
temburg  general  Wrede  under  him,  entered  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  German  side,  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
iKr'ith  a  strong  French  and  Bavarian  corps,  and  Gen- 
erals Rusca  and  Baraguayd'Hilliers  began  t04)ene' 
trate  on  the  Italian  side  by  Trent  and  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  with  a  portion  of  Beauhamais's  army  of 
Italy.  Lefevre  and  Wrede  regained  temporary  pos- 
session of  Innspruck ;  but  vain  were  all  the  efforts 
they  made  to  penetrate  into  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  and 
as  for  Rusca  and  d'Hilliers,  they  halted  in  despair 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  a  little  above  Trent. 
The  progress  of  the  Bavaro-French,  or  Gallico- 
Bavarians,  was  marked  with  every  circumstance  of 
cruelty  and  horror.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lael  mountain,  or  Berg-Isel,  Speckhacher  and 
Uaspinger  had  gained  one  great  victory  at  the  end 
of  May  :  the  auspicious  spot  was  chosen  for  another 
action,  and  there,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  in- 
vaders were  again  defeated.  Lefevre  retreated 
across  the  Inn,  Innspruck  was  recovered,  and 
Hofer  entered  the  city  and  acted  as  viceroy.f  When 

•  •  AUhoiij^li  always  ready  to  arm  and  march  wlicn  called  upon  to 
to  do  by  the  emi>eror,  the  T>role.-e  had  al^iavii  shown  a  dblike  to 
rcjj'iilar  milikiry  scivicc.  Bt-fore  ihU  Insurrectionary  war,  as  since 
their  re-annexation  to  Austria,  they  had  seldom  bepu  employed  except 
as  jagtTS  ur  sharpshootifrs.  As  a  loose,  a  light,  and  what  may  lie 
callctl  the  irregular  part  of  a  regular  army — where  everything  depends 
un  activity.  Kpcn-sightednrss.  and  qnicknessin  marching  and  in  firing, 
— ihey  are  admir:il>le.  Tliey  prided  themselves  on  iheir  i;;nifrance  of 
tlKtM;  established  rules  of  military  manrcuvres  which  they  had  seen 
Tail  ao  mi«ieral>ly  with  Mack  and  other  Aui»triau  taciicianii  and  strato- 
IfisU.  They  had  an  expresnive  epigram  ou  the  subject,  which  Southey 
li;is  thus  translated,  almost  verbally  : — 

''  You  say  't  is  luck  alone  when  those 
Unskilled  in  tactics  Ix^nt  their  foes  j     . 
But  betlf  r  't  is  without  to  win 
Than  with  those  tiiclicsto  give  in." — 
Quarterly  Reviete,  vol.  xvji.,  Hist,  of  Hofer  and  Tiansactims  in  the 
Tyrol. 

f  A  Saxon  oflWer  has  left  the  fono\%ing  record  of  the  campaign  of 
Marshal  LeftMre  in  theTyrol.  It  conveys  a  sinking  impression  of 
those  artificial  avalanches  wliich  we  have  described  m  our  text :— > 

"  Wy  had  neuetrated  to  Innspruck  without  great  resistance;  and, 
although  mucii  was  everywhere  talked  of  the  Tyrijlcse  ttationcd  upon 
and  round  the  UrcuiuT,  we  gnve  lutle  credit  to  it,  thinking  the  rebels 
to  have  been  dis}7eri>ed  by  a  short  cannonadi*,  and  alieailv  ccmsidcriug 
ourselves  .is  comjuerurs.  Uurenimncu  in'o  the  jiasKes  of  the  Brenner 
was  only  ojiposed  bv  small  orf  s,  which  continued  falling  litick,  alter 
an  obstinate  though  short  re^i]it'lnco.  Among  others,  1  ]K>iceived  a 
man.  full  cisflity  j  cars  of  aye,  posted  against  the  side  of  a  rock  and 
sending  death  amongst  our  ninks  witU  c^ery  shot.  Upon  tlie  Ba- 
varians descending  from  behind  to  make  him  prisoner,  lie  sliouted 
aloud,  '  Hurrah  I'  struck  the  firat  man  to  tlu;  ground  witti  a  ball,  seized 
hold  of  the  second,  and  willi  the  ejaculation,  'In  God's  name  I'  pre- 
cipitated himself  witli  him  into  the  abyss  below.  Marching  unuanis, 
we  heard  resound  from  the  summit  of  a  high  ruck,  'Stephen  !  shall  1 
chop  it  oflf  vet:'  to  which  a  loud  'Nay*  reverbenttcd  from  ihe  opiK>- 
site  side.    This  was  told  to  tlie  Duke  of  Dantxic,  \n  ho,  not  withstand* 


the  eniperor  signed  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  the 
Tyrolese  were  absolute  masters  of  their  country 
from  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side.  Unhappily 
the  clause  in  the  treaty  which  we  have  mentioned 
was  followed  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  in  which 
Francis  II.  enjoined  the  patriots  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  quietly  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Although  this  manifesto  had  little  or  no  influence 
over  the  majority,  some  of  the  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  simple  peasants  considered  that  the  commands 
of  their  Kaiser  were  entitled  to  their  obedience 
even  in  this  hateful  and  extreme  case.  It  appears 
that  Hofer  himself,  about  equally  loyal  and  super- 
stitious, inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  to  the  belief 
— since  the  bloody  affair  of  Wagram  and  the  sub- 
mif  sion  of  Francis — that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  all  opposition  to  Bonaparte  should  prove  fruit- 
less. [Europe  would  have  fared  better  if  a  die* 
couraging  conviction,  nearly  amounting  to  the 
belief  of  this  poor  innkeeper,  had  not  been  pre- 
valent and  predominant  among  piinccs  and  stales- 
men  of  high  degree,  politicians  in  parliament  and 
out  of  ])arliament,  and  generals  in  the  field.}  At 
least  for  a  time,  Hofer  remained  irresolute  and 
doubtful.  But  the  sight  of  the  returning  French 
and  Bavarian  columns,  and  of  the  vengeance  they 
were  taking  on  his  countrymen,  roused  him  from 
his  inaction.  The  enraged  peasanta  again  ericd, 
"  It  is  lime!"  and  again  Hofer,  who  felt  that  he 
must  fight  or  die  like  a  thief — that  the  meix^y  pro- 
mised to  all  would  not  be  extended  to  him  or  to 
any  man  like  him — once  more  put  himself  at  their 
head.  He  had  now  to  contend  with  Suxona  as 
well  as  with  French  and  Bavarians,  for  that  Napo^ 
Iconic  satellite  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Warsaw  had  sent  a  corps  tTarmee  to  co- 
operate in  the  detestable  work  going  on  in  the  Tyrol. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Eniperor  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  conjured  them  to  submit,  and  Beauhar- 
nais,  the  French  viceroy  of  Italy,  on  the  other, 
proclaimed  that  such  as  continued  the  war  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  soldiers,  but  as  rebels  and 
brigands.  In  the  vale  of  the  Passeyer,  his  own 
native  and  once  happy  valley,  Hofer  gained  one 
signal  victory  more,  killing,  wounding,  or  taking 

ing,  ordered  us  to  advance ;  at  the  same  time  he  prudently  withdrew 
trom  the  centre  to  the  rear.  T)ie  van,  consisting  of  4000  Bavarians, 
had  just  stormed  a  deep  ravine,  when  wr  again  heard  halluoetl  o\er 
our  heads.  '  linns  I  for  llic  Musst  Hi*ly  Trinity  I'    Our  terrnr  wms  com- 

Eleted  by  the  reply  that  immedistely  followed :  '  In  the  name  of  the 
[oly  Trinity!  cut  all  loose  above  !'  and  ere  a  minute  had  elapsed, 
were  thunsauds  of  my  comrA«lcs  in  arms  cruslied.  buried,  and  over- 
whelmed by  an  incredible  hecp  of  broken  rocks,  stones,  and  tie<*s, 
hurled  down  upon  us.  All  01  us  were  petriOed.  Every  one  fled  that 
could ;  but  a  shower  of  hix\U  Tioni  the  Tyrolese,  who  now  rushed  fiora 
the  surrontiding  mountnitis  in  immense  numlxfrs,  and  among  them 
boys  and  uirls  of  ten  ;ind  twelve  \ears  of  age,  killed  or  wouuded  a 
great  many  ofns.  Ii  wns  imt  till  we  hud  got  these  fatal  mountains 
six  leagnes  behind  us,  that  we  were  l«•n^seInbled  by  the  dnke,  and 
formed  iulo  six  columus.  Suou  alter,  the  Tyruiese  appeared,  he.u.ed 
by  HofiT,  the  innkeej  er.  After  a  short  uddie&i  fiom  him,  they  gave  a 
general  lire,  flung  their  rifli-s  aside,  and  nished  upoA  our  bayonets 
with  ouly  their  clenched  list.*.  Nothing  could  wiihstand  their 'impe- 
tuosity. They  darted  at  our  feet,  threw  or  pulh-d  us  down,  strangled 
ns,  wrendted  the  arms  from  our  hniuh,  and,  like  cnrsged  lions,  killed 
all — French,  UavariHUs,  and  Saxons — that  did  not  crv  for  quarter. 
l)y  doing  so,  I,  with  300  men,  \tas  spared  and  set  at  liberty.  When 
al'l  lay  dead  anjimd,  and  the  Ticlory  was  ccmpJeied,  the  Tyrolese,  as 
ifmuvfd  by  one  impulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  ]K>ured  forth  the 
emotions  of  their  heaits  in  prayer  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven;  a 
scene  Bo  awiully  solemn,  that  it  will  ever  Lc  present  to  my  feinem 
brance.  1  joined  in  the  devotion,  and  never  hi  my  life  did  1  pray  mor« 
ferTOnliy.'^ 
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Giaonefd  jup^m^dftcif  9600  df  the  cAttnyj  :8p8(i£>'' 
,  ohet  anQ  otber  chieft  gainod  «8Tti»l  inoic  adimh- 
tages:  bat. the  contest  wu now  too utieqiifll;  an-* 
xiMiniUttn  begaa  to  fail ;-. the  Frenchy  Bavatiansv  ^n^l 
SajEons^  by  getting  poBssricm 'ol'ttfae  towm  and' 
larger  villai^B,  and  bf  driving 'in  m*  dettroyiingi 
their  ft»Ktf  and  bcrda^  reduced  Hheiiasdvgeiitotbthi 
btink of  atarreitioii ; und tbeireoiiocila  beciame c^n* 
tradiaUMry^  bewildered^  and  ad  last  tiiu^oas.' When 
tke.gamc^^a  fairly  up  9  when  8onielkad<I^idido>m 
tbajr  avknsy  and  claimed  tfae^amnHty ;  whpn«ome 
hdd  eocApoL  imlio  Austida;  when  nsonc^'ind  bdeh 
talKH' :  pfftteDeVB  and  merdlesily  i  chat .  ox  be'iiged  ^ 
li)(&/r«bb^s;  ^rben  the  ffeninantirGDBdrive»lrMn't 

f»eflL  tn  <poaU  (kom  Took  to  roolC)  being'  hunted: dtara' ' 
ik4^  Miildibe»jt0,  or  driven  t«  4ikie  and^-etafve'io^ 
theidej^this  piAh^  6ireit8,.or  in  caveznaiik  theroik^' 
oil.  theiaHnmi^i  d£>lhe  etemal^yi^oaHdiMb  ikl^sj' 
A|94r4wi  H(iHBir«taidYng.hi8.wiie'ADd'cbildtieip('^ith  * 
hiin,(  J)tlickiik  ihimaslf  tobie  Patma«-4*«  ^wsretchcfll^' 
Alpine  hut^ftbontfenrleng  Cttrraib  imii^  fnMD<his' 
owP  Arodliagf  and/at  tiiones altogether iDMk)bBM[Ue 
fr0mi  t lie ) /deep  Aoew.i^hiclv'ituivaifBdediitiii  {t'<M' 
8flMiibat(ievAry  &eility>ol  esoipe.ifrQni 'Jlial^hidvif^  ' 
pWcei^^me  lOfi'^ffid  by  ihe  Auatnian*  gttvcmmenij!  a«' 
>v$U  a0  iby ^he -Viceroy  Beaufaarnaist'  ayonngr'iiisn^' 
w W h(kd  dtot  I  befln  altoge tliec  wpmk  hf  a' bact'Btiiide]^ ' 
bui  whoT  bad*9tntniiit  qua,Hta8» ^ia  hiin;.a«d  na 
pioneHe^Siife  blopd^d ;  that  bpth^  ditectty^  er  in^' 
directiyl  leati&^jtheir  ^mre  to-tfrctrnkt^ham*}  bat 
thfiU'inot^pcmuaaiQneeald  induee  krtn;'toi<th)ioknf  i 
abaiidooalg  hm  couubpy  and  famiky  amii  fidthlel 
frieiidAi  or.iiT^  tocutciff  the  long  l^atrd  ^iph  he 
wurle,,aj}id  byiWikUAi  be  could  eaai^  b&fedcgfnised 
any  w htre«    Some /o£  those  faithfui*  friends  4ettrdtiy  • 
cariied  ,auth  pifovisioae  %o  him<  aa  ^re  ndbemany: 
to  6iApport  'life  c  and  thus < he  'Itrdd  itmong  •votlw' 
andanQWy/nlm  the  mud  of  Noveinber^  1809,  to  tkie 
end  of  January^  18L0.  Acmiaiderable'pribe  iwma  ^ 
now  set  i^n  his  bead;  bttt,though.^inanfl9riniiat 
haxre^  known  bia  hidjng*<p2a8e«  name  wbaitt^rnrf si  it^ 
or  grofv  rkh  by  beoOaiitig  inftunouis. .   Ithibbteti 
meittiened  .t()ithe  boriouifof  .theeinspleirBceJtbat 
theiie  \m$^  no  I  instance  of  any'Tynrfese'being^in*' 
difced  to  tiUfn  Iraitorlfbt-abribe^fnidthajbewnthsir' 
women  kneiv:how  to  be  silent;.  iBubjvliliBt^ies^eii 
in  \^  T>roI»j  It  traitor  iMdB  found?    .Tbiaxvillain  too 
woa  a  fii^ifift)  ihu-iiime.  (toayiii.  be  ^^r  erer  exe-> 
cra^^d  1)'  was.  Doneji*  -  For  jt{ie  jBdaeprice  he 
retealed.Ihe  seoret,  aini  pointod  outlthe-Ai^t  hut, 
hid-  iut  a  crevioe,  /bmd  with  a  dee|p  eover  of  tnow, 
in, which   Hotfer»  with  his  family,  lay  .conoeakd, 
to  some  2000  men  wbo  were  sent  to  eeize  bun,  or  to 
prevent  the  possibUity  of  an  eacap^/by  entirely  sur- 
rounding that  mountain.     It  was  dark  night  vben 
the  soldie^  first  approached.    There  wiss  a  bare 
po$aibiIit^»  a  desperate  chance,  ihatHofer  himself, 
by  piUioging  through  the  enowond  down  the,  to 
him,  well-known    precipices,  might  escape,   but 
there  was  none  that  his  wife  and  children  could, 
follow  him.    He  tberefoi^e  stayed  where  he  was,." 
with  his  Samson-^like  beard  in  his  hand,  and,  when 
he  found  t^atJhePhiilistinea  were  fairly  upon  hini» 


be  iamaforlb  from  the  but,  and  saving,  •^TrehfeS-i 
ifaenllom  Andrew  Hofer*  Frre!  kiH  metfydti 
willr  but  spare  my  wife  and  cliildren!"  hfe  'quietly 
submitted  to' be  bound.    Chains  were  then  bftmgbt; 
the  htitkr  to  teeur^  the  strong  and  long^drcsdei' 
'riian;  and  be  was  marched,  with  hie  wife,  W 
daughter,  andliule  ^son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  the" 
town  of  Bt)taen,  or  Bdmno,  which  lies  on  ihfc  Adict;' 
abeve  Trent  and  the  Italian  frontier.     On*  tms 
hmHi  journey  he  wae^  taunted  by  Bcrtiapattc^a  «)l- 
dlctj',  but  honoiited  by  the  tears  of  his  countrymen 
and  tcnmtry women;   and,  having  a  whole  'heart, 
within  him,  and  a  h>ng-tried  fMitode,  and  a  hope 
that  looked  beyond  this  worM,  he  bore  hia  cross 
witboiK?  a  trt6kn.     His  was  the  moat  happy  or  m9$t 
s^pMie  Oodntenance  seen  along  the  road  or  in  i!ie 
tdwns    and   tJHages  where  his  powerful   escort 
hkk^';    The  French  general  Baragnay  d'HilKers, 
wbo'  was  ivc\it  at  Butzen,  behaved  to  the  prisoners 
w4th-w\ueh  homanity;  he  gave  orders  that  Hofcr 
;8hould'be>lebs  rigorously  confined,  and  that  a  etop 
slto^M^be  pot  i^  the  ejtcesses  of  the  roldterr,  trho 
had  be*tl'  plundering  and  dertroying  hrs  little  pro^ 
p^'hi^ther'PlisseyerA  alley.     Seteral  French  e/ffi- 
cers  tod  commiaferated  the  patriot's  fate,  and,  by 
Eiieh'^wentione  as  tb^y  eould  and  durst  be«td#,' 
made  afetum  iR>Khe  humanity  aod  kindness  With 
•whkfc  lie  had  invariably  treated  bl^  priaeiners. 
Hod  It  depended  on  d'Hilliers,  on  &ese  officers, 
or-  on  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Hofei  had  not  died ; 
but  hie  fate  had  been  already  decided  by-  sterner; 
minds  nnd  harder  hearts.     His  wife  and  chfTdreri' 
were  set  at  liberty  by  an   express  order  froni 
some  K%h  quarter;  but  .they  were  not  i#ermttt^ 
to  follow  him,  and   po  he  kissed'  them  fbr  tie 
laae  llmej,iind  parted  from  them  for  ever.     FVoift 
BMMti*  he  wae  earri^  dow*n  into  Italy,  by  that 
rotigh  and  rugged  descent  which  passes  by 

■    "     '  qtieUa  niitia,  che  nel  fUncO 

.Pi  qM^dtt Tmto  VAdioe  pcioofiM. 
O  per  tr«D»uoto.  o  per  uate^no  manco  ;* 

an^, there  he  ^as  thrown.into  thefortresaof  Maaalua. 
If  jhefPi  was  any  right  .in  the  case,  he  was  ameu* 
able  not  to  the  law*s  of  France  or  to  the  kingdu^i 
of  Italy^  but  to  the  laws  of  Bavaria;  the  Kmg  of  • 
Bavaria^  by  a  forcible  transfer,  to  which  Hofer  imd . 
his, countrymen  had  never  consented,  and  by.  the 
pre^wtency  of  arms,  had  been,  ainoe  the  tr^iity.  of  - 
Presburgt  sovereign  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  to  Napo- . 
leon  Bonaparte   or  to   Eugene  Beauhamaia  ,An>-  * 
drew  Hofer  had  never  owed  any  allegiance  whai^  ; 
ever*     Nevertheless,  on  his  arrival  at  Mantua,  oae-  • 
of  Booaparte^a  hloody  military  tribunals  or  pourta^  . 
martial  was  immediately  assembled^and  the  Frenpk 
general  Bisson,  who  had  been  beaten  near  lon^  . 

•  Datite.^L'Tn/ento,    Canto  xU. 

tho  cliff,  whkti ,  or  by  eart1i«|tiinc#  ri^tn  * 

Ok  waQtiDg prop^,  •p thli aide TlwiM (oMt    i  ■•    •:(''- 
'  DiAi-n  into  Adire  with  ruin  driven.— 

Tlie  $;Uvini  di  Marco,  n»  this  dinxml  spot  ia  opkUeUL  is  mfast  lal^  . 
tmet  ttt  ihe  \tlWy  of  lh«  Adf;^,  or  Adicr,  bet^roen  Ruveredo  and  ^1a,  -^ 
covered  witU  ft«|(iiif uU  ^f  •uornioa*  rooks.  t4«n  or  mdwrt-fliaiii'lti^'J* 
aides  or  the  mouniami.  Ik  spreads  across  the  whole  ?»U«yiof  TwA.,  .• 
ool^kltiSairrooA  r6r  A' t-Arv  uitlraw  road ;  h<>n?aBd(lniro  «  feWvafP  ' 
plnoiulo<^^ii}b^  f^nfrAlm>ws;^r  CA-^iAsffff,  tu«  «9Msif4  dnewj^- 


CR4P>iU! 
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p^^uck,  l}y  the  pi^aaant  hoist  wW  h^  »igj9«d  A^ 
cf^piiiilation  wi|h  the  [nagi^aQiiuou^iiVDk^)er«  und^ 
w)io  was  still  inwwdly  fefttering  wkh  th&  nUDg  0{ 
tlut  disgrace,  waa  choaen  pre^iident  of  tKe  nmtU^ 
Bui  all  the  niembcra  of  this  trihuiuil  at  MantuA 
h{id  not  beep  trained  and  matured  in  ihe  achoo^iof. 
S^rary ;  aome  of  them  voted  for  an  unlijnHed'§n(i^. 
Bozne  ^r  a  limited  confinement  in  a,  0afe;  and 
remote  state  prison,  and  twp  of  th^m  had  ereti  the 
courtage,  to  vote  for  a  full  acquittal.,    But  Drdeia^i 
which  none  of  them  could  di6obej,.¥i0r^tTa«6mi^(ed{ 
fcom  Paria  to  Milan»  and  then  hy  telegraph  to, 
Mantua,  to  finish  proceeding  and  sJM)ott  theiTy^r 
rolese  witliin  four-and-twenty  houra.     AlUkauglibi' 
from  what  had  passed  at  Bot:|(n  M'\th  Baitagufoy/' 
d'Hilliera  and  his  officers^  and  from  whathe  :b#^; 
seen  and  heard  of  the  tribujoal  at  Mantuat^  ho.  did,! 
not^«^pect  death,  when  hia  doom  WMitlinoulM^du 
to  him  he  received  the  intelligeQce  with  .porfaot// 
firmiKtsa  and  composure^    merel|^  a^ki^ig  '(ar'a// 
prieat  to  shrive  him.     This  favioury  olteni.d^fiied 
to  others  heaidcs  the  Duke  d'^nghaen,  wh^  pArjuUedi 
in  the  castle  ditch  at  VinceBnca,.waa,|iiaB^ad  t« 
HodSer.     At  the  dawa  of  day;,  aa  he  was  .eoiMreytadt; 
from   hU   prison   to  his   place    o£  ^^p^ution^r- 
alxrpad  baatipD  near  the  Porta  Oeifesar^h^;  passf^d 
hy.  the.  ^rracks  at,  the  Porta  Moil pa^t  wl^ero  ,«. 
IlUJ:^l}fsr,  of,  XyiTolese  patriots  (call  iMut  su)7h  ineil/ 
rabble    iiisurgenta    and    vulgar    autila^al>  'Wtff0l 
cIoae;ly  ^m^ucd-,  all  therein  fell  pp  theix.ifaqes^. 
put  up.  t^i^ir   prayers  for  himy  and  wept* alpMd^.' 
Such  of  bis  coiuUrymen  as .  wer^  at  larg^  in^  :the  i 
foi^t^ess  gatJherfidoQ  the  road  by  :«<hiqh  h»  was/ 
copduptQd»  and  throw  themselves  on  th^  gitoiuML 
aixd  implored  his  blessing.     He  blessed  them^  he 
imploi^d  the  r  fbrgiveiMss  for  the^sbaa»f»,whiqh  hci. 
might  have  had  in  leading:  them  into^their^  pr(Qa«akt<'i 
captivity  and  trouble,  ^^vessisg  at  the  saps^  timet' i 
his  assurance  tluit  thfiy  and  hia  country  would  one 
day  be  restored  to  the  emperor;  and  as  he  men- 
tioned  the    name  of   Francis  II.  he  followed  it 
up' with  a  hearty  and  heart-stirring'  ^^TivatP  tlie  ' 
loadest  and  the  laarthat  he  ever  uttered.  '  He  de-  ' 
livered  to  the  priest,  that  attended  him  even  to  tl^e 
plaeeof  execution,  everything  he  had  : — his  mbnet,' 
500florini  in  depreciated  Austrian  notes,  was  to 
be  'distributed  amonj  his  poor  countrymen  pti- 
sotiers  in  the  fortress ;  his  silver  snufF-box  and  his 
beautiful  rosafy  were  to  be   given  to  particular 
frietids;  his  smal!  silver  crucifix  he  bequeathed 
to  the  priest  and  confessor  himself:  and,  save  ttie 
clothev  he  wore,  this  was  all  the  worldly  gear  he 
possessed  on-^  quitting  the  world.     Oh  the  broad 
baatibn  the  cowipany  of  grenadiers  formed  a  square 
opeto  to  the  rear,  and  twelve  of  the  privates  and  a 
corporal  stepped  forward, — Hofer  standing  erect 
in   the  middle.     The  drummer   handed   him    a 
white  handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  bend  on  one 
knee.     He  threw  away  the  handkerchief,  and  re- 
fusied  to  kneel :  *'  I  was  used  to  stand  upright  be- 
fore my  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  will  I  deliver 
up  my  spirit  to  him  i''    He  then  catrtioned  the 


corpoi<ill  to  take  fodol  aitH;  knd<  ga>ve  th«  wdfd> 
'*  Firbif  in  a  iMtd  and  articiilattt  vuieei    Hi8>  deatb,^^ 
Ukci:that)e£P»lBs  the  boobselfer,'  was  iiot  instai;)-*- 
tl^ncous^   for^  the  grenkdkrs,  at  fir&tr  ]>erfofmcid; 
their  .inffioe  imperfectly ;    hot  a  merciful,  W6ll-^ 
aimed  ^ahdt  at  kst  dispatched   him,  and    he '  f»ll; 
And  tiwt.spet  on  tihd  broad  bastkti  of  Mantua  ia 
still  visited  and:  held  «s.  saerad  hy  his  oountrym<^n;^ 
Thti  Fieneby  ae  if  to  cKNupeneate  by  hoiioura  to 
the  deakiiib^themrengB  done  to  the  living,  tesiiiicid' 
thmr^^espeot  forHofer's  reitrains  by  going  tbroQgW ' 
aU'tbe  ^MMSipa  and.celremoiiies  of  apniblioifun^ra): 
Hia^body^  instead  -of-  being  allowed  to  remain  iex^«'' 
posed  some  time'  on  doe  plaice  of . exeeuaeni  as  'wa^  > 
UBoaliiatuchcaaesi,'  was  innmadtateiy  boime.by'  ttie'i 
igmnadieBB,!^]*  a.  siible  bier,  to  the 'chcvtboF'Sfti  ' 
:Aj^haeb     There  it  was  laidovt  io  aUt^^  ^  gvkidit 
of^i^bdoaviiiraa'appoiDted  to  watch  otervt/tmiiyi') 
the  ■  pofHdyaoc  of  Mantoa-: atid '  tbe  ^  nei^Mioiyrht]lod^ 
!wtofdBdiDfttiedto.saeihat  the  muohhdreirtied  i^«^^«'i 
bone^mn^  Great  fieaid,^  was  roatty  no  morel  '     : -^ 
jSj^idcibaoftker^.tbe  bvexacer,  <wbo>  waai  heiE!t  Xd^* 
Hofek*  injthb  baibimation'  uf  hia  eociiiixiytaefln j  hAd^ t 
:m^y.aild.allniiQBbknsracuk>uis  escaped.    <A'tlUuibbi^>^ 
diKsata'  were  offered  fur  hib  head ;  bot,  Although  'i^' f 
waa^noHmto  more' tfaaa  thirty  pe^saiite/tliaiJ  U^^' 
w^afi^e&ght^dayaiw^ikhig  with  afaem;'di#gu(a«d'' 
as. fa  joammoui  labourerv  in  Ratttenber^' (un  exp^^  ' 
dientivhiob'h6  adopted  not  Bimply  for  th&'caike'C^f'l 
coDdei^lmeihtv  'bask>  af so*  in  erAer  to  adqwire  4  ki^w^ 
ledgd  ofitho'dsfeances  of  thatt  town)^  BO(oaeiseem«(l< 
tofaotioB  hiona  muiiihia  deperturey  as»d  then  (hey* 
only  rfapdke  lof  his:  appearotice  ttnMng  thetn  jti)ae<L>' 
cneey  aed  by  tneaaB'  of  signs*:    Wlien  at  >  kstr  he  f 
reat:feed  VidKia/the  Austrian  govtcnnifent  )iDfi^rt>d 
himikodadB^HuBgaiyvaiid  peovidedfor'hiym.    To 
the! iiunily  of  H«fiir    the   emperor^  who")3(Mrid  ' 
aoatfcely.do^^ss^aiaigBed  a  pfenaian;'  Hei^fro  feeM* 
K  sum  vf  apodicy  to  enabled  thedr  to  ^o '  trn A  iettle  " 
{n*AiMti»avJwhit^-they  were  invited  to  do<j  bnt  the  " 
wiAi)tr |M«fdrfaed'TetiiTiniDg  with  her  chUidrcrn  to  hef  ' 
olddmaliihglin  die •vaiiey  of  Passeyer.   'Tiierejit 
is'oaidyrahe  iKTta  "vmited  by  Fraaicis  IIj,  iihen  he 
waa  returning' fhorraiParia  and  from* witnestlug  the 
overthrow'  ot:  ^Bonaparte,  in  1814.     A' j>]«in^  and 
substantial  nuonutilent  wa»  now  ereeted  by  com* 
maud  of;  the-  eiiiperor  in  -honoor  of  Hofer's  me- 
mory, on  ai lofty  part' of  the  Brenner  mountain, 
which  orerleoks  ithe  patriot's  habitiltioni     And  in 
1823i-  Fraoeis  IL  ordered   tliat  the  remains  of 
Hofer  should  be  brought  from  Mantua  to  Inns- 
pruck^  and  there  iatemd  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  near- to  the  tomb  or  mausoleum 
of  the  emperar  Maximilian  I.     On  the  22nd  of 
Febroary  of  that  year,  six  of  the  patriot's  old  com- 
paaions  in  arms  entered  the  metropolitan  church  of 
th^  Tyrol  beaaring  the  ,eoffia,  upon  the  lid  and  pail 
of  which  lay  the  broad^brimmed  peasant's  hat  and 
the. sword  of  the  hero. 

•  Carlo  Bo^ta.— Buron  aerllioldy,  Accoupt  of  tlia  War  iatbe  Tyn>l. 
-^ScftHhev,  Itt  QUafterly  Review,  vol.  ivU.  (the  foundaUon  of  X\\U 
article  i»^i4Q«  iwj»,AuihentiQ  «iui  nbaaul  offlckl  G«nM  wurkB.  Uift 
otae  pabliah'ed  at  Berlio.  in  I8I6,  tht*  other. at  ]>ip«ic,  in  1817).*- 
qapdl^u*,  lit  CbiUakiV^)'Baipife.->*M:  Merc^y.-'AnD.  aeglst. 
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The  untoward  course  of  events  on  the  Conti- 
ttaentf  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Austrian  war, 
tc^ther  with  sundry  other  causes,  produced  vio- 
lent dissensions  in  the  British  ministry,  in  a  part 
of  which  there  had  nev^  been  much  harmony.  It 
is  a  capital  defect  in  the  construction  of  our  cabi- 
nets, which  confides  the  direction  of  war  not  to  one, 
but  to  two  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs  having  nearly  as  much  authority  over 
generals  in  the  field  as  the  secretary-at-war.  In- 
deed, the  foreign  secretary  often  corresponds  di- 
rectly with  admirab  of  fleets,  commodores  of 
squadrons,  Ac,  and  has  thus  often  interfered  with 
the  Admiralty  and  issued  orders  contradictory  to 
those  of  that  important  board.  An  extension  of 
this  principle  would  have  made  a  sort  of  Aulic 
Councii  of  the  English  cabinet.  When  there  is 
one  master  mind  and  ruling  spirit  at  the  head  of 
administration—a  mind  capable  of  grasping  all 
the  important  business  of  the  state,  and  of  imposing 
its  will  and  its  unity  of  plan  and  operation  upon  all 
the  departraeats— <he  mischief  is  obviated;  but 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  only  nominally  the 
head  of  the  present  administration,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  miniacers  thought  himself  equal  in  all 
things  to  anyone  of  his  colleagues.  There  had 
long  been  a  jealousy  and  a  divergency  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Canning  (the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs)  and  Lord  Csstlereagh  (the  secre- 
tary-st-war).  What  one  proposed  in  the  cabinet 
the  other  almoat  invariably  condemned,  and  each 
was  constantly  complaining  of  an  invasion  of  his 
official  authority  by  tlie  other.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  when  the  country  was  resounding  with 
outcries  against  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  was  said  to  be  disapproved  of 
by  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  a  duel  was  fought 
between  him  and  Lord  Casllereagh.  The  parties 
met  on  Putney  Heath,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Lord  Castlereagh  being  attended  by  his 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquess 
of  Hertford),  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ellis.  Their  first  discharge  took  no  effect.  They 
fired  a  second  time;  aud  Mr.  Canning  seemed 
prepared  for  a  third  fire,  when  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  appears  to  have  been  cooler  at  this  moment 
than  either  of  the  seconds,  said,  '*  I  believe  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  wounded."  His 
lordship's  last  bullet  had  indeed  taken  effect;  Mr. 
Canning  was  wounded  below  the  thigh-bone,  and 
his  blood  was  trickling  to  the  ground.  But  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  a  butcon  on  the 
right  lappel  of  his  buttoned  coat  had  been  shot 
.  away.  The  two  ministers  had  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations before  they  went  to  Putney  Heath.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  also  resigned,  and  died  a  few 
days  thereafter. 

The  country  generally  at  the  time  entertained  a 
very  different  opinion,  taking  part  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  regretting  his  retirement ;  but  it  should 
appear,  upon  a  calm  reviewal  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  some  blame  attached  to  both  parties,  that 


some  blame  was  due  to  the  premier  and  to  t!ie 
president  of  the  council,  and  that  the  grettert 
blame  of  all  attached  to  the  system  find  present 
construction  of  the  cabinet.  Much  was  knowa 
before  through  paragraphs  in  newspapers  tnl 
hints  dropped  in  clubs  and  political  circles  ;• 
but  now  statements  and  counter»8tatenients  of  tlie 
cause  of  the  quarrel  were  published  by  the  prmd- 
pals.  Lord  Castlereagh  asserted  that  a  propo- 
sition had  been  agitated  by  Mr.  Canning,  with- 
out any  communication  with  him,  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  war  department;  that  Mr. 
Canning,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  urged  a  decision  upon  this 
question,  wiih  the  alternative  of  his  seceding  him- 
self from  the  government,  and  so  had  procured  s 
positive  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  (the 
execution  of  which  he  afterwards  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  enforce),  that  he,  Lord  Castlereagh,  I 
should  be  removed;  that,  nolwithstandinw^  this 
promise  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  bj 
which  his  Iord^hip  considered  that  Mr.  Canning 
had  pronounced  it  unfit  that  he  should  remaia 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  by 
which  liis  situation  as  a  minister  of  the  crown 
was  made  dependent  upon  his  will  aud  pleasure, 
Mr.  Canning  had  continued  to  sit  in  the  same  ca- 
binet with  him,  and  to  leave  him  not  only  hi  the 
persuasion  that  he  possessed  his  confidence  and 
support  as  a  colleague,  but  also  allowed  him,  in 
breach  of  every  principle  of  good  faith,  both  pnbfic 
and  private,  though  thus  virtually  superseded,  to 
originate  and  proceed  in  the  execution  of  a  new 
enterprise  (the  Walcheren  expedition)  of  the  moft 
ardent  and  important  nature,  with  his  apparent 
concurrence  and  ostensible  approbation.  **  You 
were  fully  aware,"  added  his  lordship,  in  a  letter 
representing  these  facts,  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Canning  on  the  19th  of  September,  **  that,  if  my 
situation  in  the  government  had  been  disclosed  to 
me,  I  could  not  have  submitted  to  remain  one 
moment  in  office,  without  the  entire  abandonment 
of  my  private  honour  and  public  duty.  You  knew 
I  was  deceived,  and  you  continued  to  deceive  me. 
I  am  aware  it  might  be  said,  which  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that,  when  you  pressed  for  a  decision 
for  my  removal, you  also  pressed  for  its  disclosure; 
and  that  it  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  some  members  of  the  government,  supposed 
to  be  my  friends.  But  I  never  can  admit  that  you 
have  a  right  to  make  use  of  such  a  plea  in  justifi- 
cation of  an  act  affecting  my  honour,  nor  that  the 
sentiments  of  others  could  justify  an  acquiescence 
in  such  a  delusion  on  your  part,  who  had  yourself 
felt  and  stated  its  unfairness.  Nor  can  1  admit 
that  the  head  of  any  administration,  or  any  snp- 

*  As  enrly  ni  the  141h  of  Jaiie.  Wnlter  Seolt,  who  had  recently  ben 
in  London,  and  in  iilmoai  daily  iotereoane  wkh  Measn.  Caniua^,  O. 
and  C.  Ellis,  Crokcr,  and  other  p4*raon4  who  brst  knew  vhat  was  p^a^' 
in^,  writen  to  his  fri«-nd  SotUhey— *'  Mr.  Caauiajc's  upportuniiirs  t? 
serve  you  will  soon  beBiimerons,  orUiey  will  soiMi  bc>goae  ait^eeiher: 
for  hf  is  of  a  Uiffemut  mould  from  wnM  of  his  coUea^ncs,  and  a  it- 
cided  f«ie  to  those  faalf-mewarw  which  I  know  yon  4eta«t  as  mHcb  as  I 
do.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  cause  of  Spain  is  not  at  this  osomedt 
triumphant.  This  I  know,  and  the  tune  will  «on«  vhra  the  worU 
will  know  it  too."— /W/e,  6y  Lockhart, 
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posed  friend  (whatever  may  be  their  motirea),  can 
authoriae  or  lanction  any  man  in  anch  a  course  of 
long  and  persevering  deception.'**  The  answer 
to  this  first  letter  of  the  correspondence  (which,  of 
course,  was  not  published  till  after  the  duel)  was  de- 
livered by  pistol-shot  on  Putney  Heath.  In  a  cooler 
atatement  made  after  the  duel,  bat  published  at  the 
same  time  with  ihe  preceding  letter.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  affirmed  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
Mr.  Canning,  during  the  Easter  recess,  did  make  a 
lepreaentation  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
with  respect  to  the  war  department,  founded  upon 
differences  between  him  and  Lord  Castleresgh; 
but  that  it  was  not  true  that  this  letter  was  riiown 
to  the  cabinet,  or  that  the  subject  was  even  stated 
to  the  cabinet,  however  it  might  have  been  secretly 
communicated  to  some  of  its  members  r^-that  it 
was  also  true  that  a  suggestion  was  made  for  ap- 
pointing the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  succeed  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  secretary-at-war : — that  it  was  like- 
wise undeniable  that  a  decision  upon  this  point 
was  postponed  till  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  Mr.  Canning  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  enforced  the  decisioa  by  declaring  to  his 
grace  that  he  would  resign  unless  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  removed  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
appointed  his  successor : — ^that,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land having  then  given  Mr.  Canning  the  specific 
and  positive  promise  he  desired,  Mr.  Canning 
pressed  that  it  should  be  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  made  Ac- 
quainted with  it ; — that  Lord  Castlereagh,  however, 
was  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  Mr.  Canning 
acquiesced  in  its  being  concealed  from  him  :•— that 
undoubtedly  Lord  Camden  .was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  transaction ;  but  that  it  was  not  true  that 
his  lordship  ever  undertook  to  make  the  disclosure 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  he  never  did  make  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  thoroughly  apprised  that 
what  had  taken  place  was  not  made  known  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  : — that,  in  this  state  of  profound  igno- 
rance, Lord  Castlereagh  was  permitted,  though 
virtually  no  longer  a  minister,  and  in  a  state  of 
delusion,  to  continue  to  conduct  the  campaign,  and 
to  engage  in  a  new  expedition  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, complicated,  and  important  nature,  under  the 
full  persuasion  not  that  Mr.  Canning  had  sup- 
planted him  in  oS^ct  and  possessed  in  his  pocket 
a  promise  for  his  dismissal,  but  that  he  really  en- 

*  Lord  CaitleTcagb  idded— "  For,  were  I  to  admit  inch  aprineiiile, 
my  lioDour  and  character  woold  be  from  that  moment  In  the  discretion 
of  pcrcona  wholly  nuauthoriaod.  and  known  to  yoa  to  be  unauihurised, 
to  act  for  me  in  luch  a  caie.  It  wae  therefore  your  act  and  yonr  con- 
duct which  deceived  me  t  and  it  ia  impnesible  for  me  to  acquiceee  in 
lH*ia9  j^taeed  in  a  lituation  by  you,  which  no  man  of  honour  could 
knowingly  sultmitio,  nor  patiently  fufTer  hinuelf  to  be  betrayed  into, 
« ithottt  forfeiting  that  character. 

*<  I  have  no  rii{ht,ae  a  iniblic  man,  to  resent  your  demanding,  upon 
public  KToands,  my  removul  from  the  partienlar  ofBce  I  have  held,  or 
even  from  the  administration,  as  a  condition  of  your  continuing  a 
member  of  the  government.  But  I  have  a  distnct  right  to  expect  that 
a  proposition,  jtistiflable  in  itseif,  shall  not  be  executed  iu  an  unju»ti> 
Sable  manner,  and  at  the  expeoee  of  my  honour  and  reputatiun.  And 
I  consider  that  yea  were  bound,  at  least,  to  avail  yourself  of  the  same 
alternative,  namely,  yonr  own  resi|{uatifun,  to  take  yourwilf  out  of  the 
predicament  of  practising  such  a  deceit  towards  me,  which  yon  did  ex- 
.  erciae  in  demanding  a  derision  for  my  removdil. 

'*  Under  theM  eirot>mstano«s  I  most  require  that  satisfaction  from 
yon  to  which  I  feel  nyaelf  entitled  to  lay  claim*" 
VOU  IV. — GEO.  III. 


joyed  Mr.  Canning's  sincere,  liberal,  and  bond 
Jide  support  as  a  co-operating  and  approving  col- 
kague : — that,  further,  Mr.  Caoning,  having  thua 
in  his  pocket  Lord  Caatlereagh'a  dismissal,  and 
having  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  tenniuatioii 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  did,  on  the  drd  of 
September  (the  day  that  the  account  arrived  from 
Lord  Chatham  that  he  could  not  proceed  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Antwerp),  write  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, demanding  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  : — ^that  Mr.  Csaning  never 
contended  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  removal  from  the 
government,  but  only  from  the  particular  office  he 
held,  and  into  which  he  wiahed  to  introduce  Mar- 
queas  Wellesley :— 4hat  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  led  to  the 
immediate  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  PorUaud, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning  i— and, 
finidly,  that,  aa  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  unpwal- 
leled  conduct  was,  at  this  late  period,  disclosed  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  he  immediately  plaosd  his  le- 
aignation  in  hia  majesty's  hands,  and  ealled  upon 
Mr.  Canning  for  aatiafaction. 

In  his  eoonter-statement  Mr.  Canning  admitted 
that  so  long  ago  aa  Easter  he  had  represeated  to 
the  premier  the  insufficiency  of  the  govetnment  as 
then  constituted ;  and  had  requealed  permission  to 
resign  his  office,  unless  some  change  ahould  be 
effected ;  and  that  it  was  equally  true  thai  it  waa 
then  propoaed  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  aoeepted  by 
him  aa  the  condition  of  his  consenting  to  retain 
the  seala  of  the  foreign  office,  thai  a  change  ahould 
be  made  in  the  war  department  But  Mr.  Can- 
ning denied  that  the  time  at  which  that  change 
was  ultimately  proposed  to  be  made  waa  of  his 
choice ;  or  that  he  waa  a  party  or  consenting  to 
the  concealment  of  that  intended  change  from  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Mr.  Canning  further  affirmed,  that, 
as  for  secrecy  and  concealment,  he  had  offered  to 
show  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  moat  intimate 
friendS)  to  be  CMiimunicated  to  his  lordship  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper ;  that  he  had  shown 
that  intimate  friend  die  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  month  of  Julys  in 
which  he  (Mr.  C)  requests,  **  in  justice  to  him- 
self, that  it  may  be  remembered,  whenever  here- 
after this  concealment  shall  be  alleged  (as  he 
doubts  not  that  it  will)  against  him  as  an  act  of 
iujustice  towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  hia  suggestion, — that,  so  far  from  de- 
siring it,  he  conceived,  however  erroneously.  Lord 
Camden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  communication 
to  Lord  Castleresgh, — and  that  up  to  a  very  late 
Pjeriod  he  believed  such  communication  to  have 
been  actually  made ;"  and  -that  the  copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  to  it 
*^  acknowledging  Mr.  Canning's  repeated  remon- 
stances  against  the  concealment,"  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friend : — that  the 
firat  communication  to  Lord  Camden  was  made  on 
the  28th  of  April,  at  Mr.  G.'s  particular  desire ; 

3l      .imii^ 
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and  that,  Lord  Camden  Veing  die  near  connection 
and  most  confidential  friend  of  Lord  Castlereagb, 
it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning  that  hie  lordship 
could  have  kept  back  such  a  communication  from 
Lord  Castlereagh.  As  to  the  period  at  which  the 
change  in  the  war  department  was  to  take  plage. 
Canning  said  he  was  induced^in  the  first  instance, 
to  consent  to  its  postponement  till  the  rUing  of 
parliament,  partly  by  the  representations  made  to 
him  of  the  inconveniences  attending  any  minis- 
terial change  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  but  prin- 
cipally from  a  consideration  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  in 
the  House  of  Commons  after  Easter;  circum- 
stances which  would  have  given  to  his  lordship's 
removal  at  that  period  of  the  session  a  character 
which  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  Mi,  Canning'* 
wish  that  it  should  bear.*  Mr.  Canning  went  on 
to  declare  that  he  certainly  received  the  most  posi*- 
tive  promise  that  a  change  in  the  war  department 
should  take  place  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  session ;  but  that,  when  the  session  cIosecL  the 
earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  most  of  L^ 
Castlereagh's  friends  in  the  cabiqetwere  employed, 
to  prevail  upon  him  (Canning)  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  arrangement;  in  campliancQ 
with  which,  at  last,  and  most  reluctantly,  he  did 
give  his  consent  to  its  being  postponed  to  the 
period  proposed  by  Iiord  C^tlereagh's  friends, 
namely,  the  termination  of  the  Walcheren  ezpedn 
tion  then  in  preparation ;  doing  so,  however,  upon 
the  most  distinct  and  solemn  assurances  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  that  expedition,  the. 
change  should  take  place  at  that  period ;  th^  the 
seals  of  the  war  department  should  then  be  offered 
to  Marquess  Wellesley  (the  person  for  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  cabinet  Mr.  Canning  was  known  to  hfi 
most  anxious),  and  that  the  interval  should  be 
diligently  employed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends 
in  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  to  acquiesce 
in  such  an  arrangement  He  added,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  him,  when,  on  the  issue 
of  the  expedition,  he  reminded  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land that  the  time  was  now  come  for  his  grace  to 
write  to  Marquess  Welksley,  to  find  that,  so  far 
from  the  interval  having  been  employed  hy  Lord 
Castlereagh's  friends  in  preparing  his  lordship  for 
the  change,  the  same  reserve  had  been  continued 
towards  him  against  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  iiad 
before  so  earnestly  remonstrated.  This  counter- 
statement  concluded  with  saying,  "  Being  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, arid  learning  at  the  same  time  from  his  grace 
that  there  were  other  difficulties  attending  the 
promised  arrangement,  of  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  before  been  apprised,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  himself  come  to  a  determination  to 
retire  from  office,  Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  be- 
fore any  step  whatever  had  been  taken  towards 
carrying  the  promised   arrangement  into  effect, 

*  Thitalludei  to  the  Kast  India  wrltenhtp  which  Lord  CMaMcaffh, 
M  preddent  of  Uie  board  of  control,  had  pUced  attlie  diapowil  of  his 
friend  Lord  Clancartv,  and  to  ;th«  criminatory  motion  made  ia  the 
Hooae  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.    See  ante,  p.  870. 


withdrew  hia  claim,  and  requested  the  Duks ^ 
Portland  to  ^tender  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  resigosr 
tioo,  at  the  same  time  with  his  grace's*  to  th^ 
kins.  This  was  on  Wednesday^  the  6th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  previously  to  the  lev^e  of  that  day.'^ 
[Thus  Mr«  Canning  tendered  his  resignation  m 
the  third  day  after  the  reception  of  Earl  Chathsm*s 
doleful  dispatch,  and  fourteen  days  before  lion) 
Castlereagh  called  him  to  account]  ''  All  ques- 
tion," the  statement  proceeded,  *'  of  the  performsnoe 
of  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  Canning  being  thus 
at  an  end,  the  reserve  which  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  had  hitherto  so  perseveringly  practised 
towards  Lord  Castlereagh  appears  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  mads 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  intended  to  have  been  proposed  to 
him«^  What  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
prevented  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  from  fulfill^ 
ing  the  assurances  given  to  Mr,  Cannii^,  that  l^rd 
Castlereagh's  mind  should  be  prepared  by  their 
communication  for  the  arrangement  intended  to  be 
carried,  into  effect,  and  i^hat  the  motives,  for  the 
disclosujY  to  Lord  CasUerea^  after  the  arrangi^ 
ment  had  ceased  to  be  in  contemplation,  Jt  is  not 
for  Mr.  Cunnipg  to  explain." 

The  publication  of  these  papeis  placed  Earl 
Canyien,  who  was  president  of  the  council^  tcgethes^ 
with  some  other  friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh  who 
were  in  the  cabinet,  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
Lord  Camden,  to  exonerate  himself  pnbiiaheda* 
very  short  paper,  wherein  he  simply  declaxeds 
"  That  it  is  necessary  that  it  should,  be  understood 
that,  however  Mr,  Canning  might  have  conceived 
the  communication  alluded  to  to  have  been  made 
to  Lord  Camden,  it  was  never  stated  to  Lord  Cam- 
den that  the  communication  was  made  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Canning;  and  that,  so  far  from  Lord 
Camden  having  been  authorised  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  was  absolutely 
restricted  from  so  dcnng : — that,  as  it  may  also  be 
inferred  that  Lord  Camden  was  expected  to  pre- 
pare Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  for  the  proposed 
change,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  Ix>rd  Camden  never  engaged  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  any  circumstances  respecting 
it  before  the  termination  of  the  expedition."  And 
here,  as  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned,  the 
matter  for  the  present  rested.*    This  was  indeed  a 

•  In  the  month  of  Norembcr  Mr  Caonin^  published  two  more 
ttera,  addrcMpd  bT  him  to  Lorvl  Camden,  in  which  he  exiilaiued 
at  greater  lenuth  his  own  eonduct,  justif^'ing  it,  and  attribiitinK  the 
conduct  of  the  Dake  of  Portland,  in  the  reserre  practised  toward*  Lord 
Castlereagh.  "to  that  gentleness  of  nainrc  whirh  eminently  distln- 
ffni6h«<d  him,  and  which  led  him  to  endesToor  to  prevent  jiollticai 
differences  from  growint;  into  personal  dissensions,  and  to  aim  at  ex- 


letters,  addressed  hy  him  to  Lorvl  Camden,  in  which  he  exidaiued 

at  greater  lenuth  his  own  conduct,  justif^'ing  it.  and  attribiitiOK  the 

conduct  of  the  Dake  of  Portland,  in  the  reserre  practised  towards  Lord 

^tlercttgh.  "to  that  gentleness  of  nainrc  which  eminently  distln- 

ni6h«<d  him,  and  which  led  him  to  endesToor  to  prevent  jiollticai 

ifferences  from  growint;  into  personal  dissensions,  and  to  aim  at  ex- 

ectitinj;  whatever  arranjpementH  might  be  expedient  for  improving  or 

strengthening  the  administmtitm  with  the  eoncurrenee  (If  {mssiblw)  of 

all  \U  existing  members.'*    These  papers  run  to  a  ereat  len;.'th.  and 

we  can  only  thid  room  for  some  of  the  passngei  in  which  Mr.  Cannfaig 

defends  liimself  against  the  evil  impressions  which  Lord  Camdeu'a 

published  statement  seemed  estlculated  to  make  upon  his  character, 

veracity,  and  honour.     In  the  second  of  these  lelters  Mr.  Canniiijf 

says  to  Lord  Camden— 

**  Tilts  statement  appears  to  me  to  have  been  mnch  misnnderttood. 
It  has  been  cons  rued  as  if  your  Lordship  had  meant  to  aver  that  what 
you  were  rmrictedfrom  doing  and  what  you  had  not  engaged  to  do  wer« 
one  and  the  same  ihin^ :  whereas  yonr  lordship's  statement,  in  point 
of  flwt,  eoRtattts  two  distinct  pioposltions,  and  refera  to  two  sefutrate 
periods  of  time. 
**  The  period  during  which  your  loidahip  states  younalf  to  Ittw 
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fhiM  Atorjf,  but  fiir  more  injiirious  to  thd  reputa;-; 
tibnof  thft  cabinet  as  a  body  than  to  Mr.  Camiitig 
tfft  an  indKviduri  member  of  it;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagb  had  at  least  as  mucb  reason  to  complain  of 
hw.own  fVieads  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  of 
Mr.  Canning.  There  appears,  bowcter,  to  have 
been  no  good  ground  for  the  entire  blame  of  the 
Waicheren  expedition  being  thrown  upon  the 
secretary-at-war,  as  it  certainly  was  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be,  by  the  majority  of  the  public  and 
by  nearly  all  parties.  He  was  only  responsible 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  who  con- 
sented to  and  approved  of  that  enterprise  without 
a  sufficient  examination  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
country  and  of  the  numerous  difficulties  with 
which  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  ;  and  it  was 
not  liord  Castlereagh,  but  others,  that  appointed 
the  incompetent  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand. 

The  ministers  that  remained  in  office  after  these 
thtee  resignation*— with  Lord  Liyerpool,  the  only 
remaining  secretary  of  state,  who  bad  for  some  time 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  home  office,  the  foreign 
otike,  and  the  war  office— were  reduced  almost  to 
diespair,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  look  for  a  new 
head  and  for  two  new  colleagues.  Their  situation 
a^^peared  at  first  so  forlorn,  that  (an  the  23rd  of 
l^ptembef)  official  letters  were  addressed  to  Earl 
Qtej^  the  now  leader  of  the  Foxite  Whigs,  and  to 
Lord  Grenville,  informing  them  that  his  Majesty 
had  authorised  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval 
t&  communicate  with  their  lordships  ibr  the  purpose 
of  ibrming  an  extended  and  combined  administra- 
tion.   To  this  invitation  Earl  Grey,  who  was  in 

b««B.  'aUphtely  rmtrieteU'  tnm.  mtkiag  a  comuntcaUon  to  Lord 

Ciutlereagh  extends  fnim  the  SSih  of  April,  on  which  (iuylhe  first 
conmunicatiofn  was  nade  by  the  Doktt  of  Portland  to  your  lord- 
•hi}**  M  tho  liuMi  ai  whieh  the  f  ropOMd  airangemeok  for  (he  new  di» 
trlbotlon  ofihc  bosinen  of  the  war  department  wai  superseded  by  your 
lordriilp's  tender  of  your  resignafioiK 

"  The  period  during  which  your  lordship  states  yourself '  mot  tohave 
engaged'^ Xo  make  a  communiealion  to  liora  Castlenpagh  exteuds  from 
the  tim*  U  the  tender  of  your  JUordship's  reaignation  to  the  termiurtion 
of  the  ex|M;di(ion  to  the  Scheldt. 

"It  ottghtp  howeTer.  to  be  observed,  that  dnrlng  the  first  of  these 
two  peTiud»-*from  the  SSth  of  April  to  the  ISth  of  July^-tlie  nature 
of  the  commitnication  to  be  made  to  Lord  Cas'lereigh  aud  the  nature 
of  the  resirieiiott  imposed  upon  yonr  lordship  were  entirely  changed. 

'■  Prtviuusiu  to  tlie  8th  of  June,  the  comnunication  which  your 
lordship  would  have  had  to  make  ttt  Lord  CastlereaKh  wus  simply  that 
1  iMd  ivpsMetited  the  CBpedioncy  of  a  cfaanxe  eltlier  in  his  department 
or  in  mine,  aui  that  «o  decision  whatever  had  yet  lieen  taken  upou 
thft  reprewntatiim. 

<*W^th  respect  to  tAirconnttnication.  it  does  not  appear  tluit  the 
restriction  upon  your  lordship  was  alisolute  and  indefinite. — But  I 
knew  nothing  of  i*s  exist4>noe. 

*'  SubumieiUlif  to  the  8th  of  June,  the  eommnntcation  to  be  made  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  was,  that  an  arrangement  was  in  contemplation  for 
A  new  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  war  department. 

"With  respect  to  f Air  communication,  not  only  was  the  restnc^ioii 
npcm  vour  lordship  not  indefinitely  continued,  l)ut  your  lordship 
•ctnalljr  received  on  the  28th  of  June  an  injunctiun  to  make  this  cuia- 
maaieotiVia  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  a  period  distinctly  s|)eciflad,  via., 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition.  And  this  injunction  was  only  super* 
•eded  by  a  voluntary  act  of  your  lordsliij^'s— your  tender  of  your  own 
iwsigoation  on  the  ISth  of  July  as  the  basis  of  another  armnKement. 

**  During  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  28th  of  April  lo  the  12th 
of  July,  the  concealment  oractised  towards  ]jatd  Castlereagh  was 
eiflier  without  my  knowledge  and  contrary  to  my  belief,  or  it  waa 
a^uost  my  earnest  remonsuaucea. 

••  It  was  wiUiout  my  knowledge  and  contrary  to  my  belief  up  to  the 
week  in  which  parliament  rose ;  and  from  that  time  forth  it  was 
agaiuat  my  earue«t  remonstrances," 

It  doei  not  appear  that  Earl  Camden  ever  gave  anv  printed  or 
pabllc  answer  to  this  public  letter.  He  had  thicatened  to  resign  at 
tlie  time  of  the  tuimoil,  but  he  remained  president  of  the  council  wlien 
t'tio  Dnke  of  Portland,  Canning,  and  Castlereagh  had  all  tluuwn  up 
their  placet. 
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Northumberland,  replied  at  once  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  coalition  with  tbe  ministers  now 
in  place.  Lord  Orenville,  who  was  iu  Cornwall, 
replied  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to 
town,  and  begged  leave  to  defer  all  observations  till 
his  arrival.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  he 
sent  an  answer  conformable  to  that  of  Earl  Grey.* 
Great  hopes  were  now  entertained  by  the  ad- 
verse party  that  the  ministry  would  fall  to  pieces 
altogether.  It  was  said,  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, that  high  offices  and  places  went  a-begging, 
and  that  none  could  be  found  to  accept  them.  At 
one  moment  it  was  reported  that  the  Hon.  R. 
Dundas,  son  of  Lord  Melville,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  would  be  put  into  Castle- 
reagh's  place  in  the  war-office ;  but  this  came  to 
nothing.  The  only  hope  of  the  ministry  now 
rested  upon  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  Hints  were 
thrown  out  that  the  marquess  would  not  join  any 
administration  iu  which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  in- 
cluded. But  the  marquess  came  home  from  Spain, 
being  succeeded  in  iiis  embassy  by  his  brother 
Hcnfy  (now  Lord  Cowley),  and  accepted,  not  the 
war  department,  which  Canning  had  destined  for 
him,  but  the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  which  Can- 
ning himself  bad  vacated.  Early  in  December 
the  ministerial  arrangements  were  completed,  Mr. 
Perceval  taking  the  place  of  tbe  deceased  premier 
tbe  Dake  of  Portland,  thus  uniting  in  himself,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done  before  hiiri, 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  name  ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  eloquent  pen  and  the  still  more  elo- 
quent tongue  of  Canning — the  best  debater,  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  now  in 
parliament — ^was  a  most  serious  loss;  and  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  resigned  his  seat  at 
the  treasury,  was  also  felt  and  regretted.  As  if 
hb  previous  domestic  employment  bad  particularly 
qualified  him  fur  the  war  department,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  transferred  from  the  home  office  to 
the  office  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  quitted, 
becoming  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of 
war  and  the  colonies,  and  being  succeeded  in  the 
home  office  by  the  Hon.  R.  Ryder.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  became  under  secretary-at-war  in  lieu  of  Sir 
James  Pulteney.  These  were  all  the  changes  that 
were  made.  It  was  expected  that  Canning  would 
join   his  powerful  voice  to  opposition,  and   the 

*  After  saying  that,  nnder  the  drcnmstaneet  there  mentioned,  he 
felt  satisfied  that  the  communicVion  proposed  in  Perrevara  letter 
could  not  be  productive  of  any  public  advantage.  Earl  GrenvUlo 
added— 

"  I  trust  I  nectl  not  say  that  this  opinion  is  neither  founded  in  any 
aenUment  of  ^lersonal  hostility,  nor  tn  a  desire  of  unnecessarily  pro- 
longing poUtioil  differences. 

'*  To  compose,  not  to  inflame,  the  divbions  of  theerapire  has  always 
been  my  anxious  wish,  and  is  now,  mora  than  ever,  the  duty  of  eveiy 
loyal  sulijvct ;  but  my  accession  to  tho  existing  adniinistraUon  coold, 
I  am  confident,  iu  no  respect  contribute  to  thLi  object ;  nor  could  it,  I 
think,  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  derellctiun  of  public 
principle. 

** Tills  answer,  which  I  must  have  given  to  any  such  proponl  if 
made  while  the  government  was  yet  entire,  cannot  be  varied  by  the 
retreat  of  some  of  its  members. 

*•  Jly  9bjeeU  ar9  tM  ptrwual:  thfy  ajtpfy  to  the  principle  of  the 
gowernmeM  tttc//,  OMdtoXhe  circumstances  which  attended  ttt  appoint- 
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(Mibmet  was  generally  considered  lU  tdiit  iireaV  kn^ 
tottering  when  parliameDt  met.  ' 

.  4.i>.  1810.  Jhe  session  opened  on  the  2;$rd  of 
Janaajcy.  The  king*f  speech  was  again  dfelivertd 
by  commission.  It  had  cost  minigtera  tio  smal^ 
paina  to  draw  it  up,  for  there  were  fet7.  'subject^ 
for  congratulation.  The  mo$t  was  made  of  thfe 
very  little  that  had  been  effected  by  the  Wafcheren 
e;xpedition,  the  loss  of  life  and  the  immenae  eoM; 
being  passed  over  in  silence.  There  was  but  ufte 
bright  ray  to  relieve  the  gloom;  and  that  Was  Wel- 
lington*8  victory  at  Talavera,  which  was  ccrrtiectl^ 
termed  "the  glorious  victory."  As  for  Austris^ 
the  apeech  declared  that,  althongb  ske  had  utdert- 
^ken  the  war  without  encouragfement  ott  ^t  jar£ 
p{  his  majesty,  every  effort  had  been  madeffor^cf 
^88is|4mc9  which  his  majesty  deemed  cdnaltttent 

I ith  the  support  of  his  aUiea  and  the  intetests  of 
ia .  own  dominions.  Amendments,  atrdngiy  dotif^ 
^emning^the  ministerial  direction  of  the  ivhbte 
yfSLTy  and^  particulaily  the  Walcheren  crpedilfoti; 
yfffr^  moved  in  both  Houses,  but  were  t'gccted  W^ 
,144:  tpj  92  In  the  Lor^  atid  by  263't6  16i7  in  ihi 
Coimmonji.  I^ri,  Castlereagh  virarinlj  defended 
hiSjOwn  i^nduct,  and  not  only  the.ihatf  hi^ had'hi 
that/enterprise,  but  also  the  wholci  of  tbA  ei^dl*- 
tioa  tp  the  Scheldt  as  originally  xilanned.  It  wal^ 
not  bis  fault  if  a  good  plan  bad  been  bAcfly  tt^ 
ecuted ;  it  was  a  coup  de  main  a^aitist  the  naval 
power  of  the  enemy  and  a  diversion  in  ftiyftur  trf 
Germany  that  was  intended,  and  not  the  cAptuffe  ttf 
^Walcheren  alone.  It  was  Bonaparte's  practiced  to 
slight  distant  diversions ;  but,  when  he  ishould  ^thtra 
be  attacked  in  a  vital  point,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  ^hat  it  would  operate  powerfully  In  favour 
of  our  allies.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ntiMtre 
of  the  climate  of  Walcheren  at  that  scaaon  of  the 
year;  but  it  was  never  intended  by  govermneiit 
that  our  army  should  be  locked  up  there  ft)t'8tteh 
a  length  of  time.  He  had  expected  that  otir 
troops  would  be  employed  in  a  dry  healthv  cotmtty 
between  Walcheren  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Btit 
even  the  unhealthiness  of  Walcher^  hhd  never 
been  considered  as  a  baf  to  our  occupancy  i  We 
had  lield  that  island  thirty-oiie  years- during  tile 
existence  of  iht  Barrier  Treaty,  atid  We  htfd  httd  it 
in  our  poasession  since  then.  With  the  t^vaCua- 
tion  of  the  island  be  (Lord  Oastfereagb)  had  hud 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Mr.  Canning  said  that 
be  never  would  have  consented  to  the  expedition 
if  he  had  conceived  that  nothing  greater  would 
have  been  accomplished.'  But  he  had  thought 
that  the  capture  and  possession  of  the  naval  arsenal 
at  Antwerp — a  British  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance— ^would  have  been  the  result ;  and  that  some 
support  was  due  to  our  friends  the  patriots  of  Ger- 
many. General  Tarletou  thought  that  a  most 
peculiar  degree  of  responsibility  lay  upon  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
cabinet  minister  (master-general  of  the  ordnanc^) 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition ;  and 
other  orators — among  whom  waii  Mr.  Whltbread, 
who  prognosticated  that  I^rd  Wellington  would 
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Ik'nmp^Xtedi  t6  «VacMle  Portttgtl  m  th^  gpmft 
3i  '<%Btfoim  hod  been  compelled  to  tvacvflte  WsX* 
cberen  in'  the  nutumn^^animadverted  very  ievcR^^ 
on  the  whbleof  the  conduct  of  the  untoeky  feaeivL 
'  Oti  the  12(9th  of  JaiHiaty,  Lord  POivhcater,  ia 
t^e^Ooktrmima,  moved  llist  the  Honce  ah«ald  rcmbr 
it«elf  it^fo  a  ctmimittee  to  itiquire  inio  the  coadbuot 
and  policy  of  the  late  ejcpedition  to  the  ScfaeUt ; 
ind  thie  motion  #«§  canied,  agaitiat  alUhe  cxankam 
of  tnlnistbrs,  hy  a  majority  of  nine,  the  mimbeK 
being  195  against  196.     It  wtB  impoauble.Tor 


such  anr  inquiry  to  be-  properly  conducted  hj  a. 
comilkittee  or  tbe  whole  Houae  of  CommoM  ;  and 
tbfTC  were-B^^iooa  and  Very  obvious  objeetion^  to  a 
piiblic  disdoattre  of  all-^ie  prc^octs  whii^  had  been 
^tbrtfeiihtd,  rind' of  alt  the  military  blundera  wfaicfa 
hudi  b^n  eotfamkted.  Theae-  o^clioiia  were  of 
sUCh'Weighl,  and  tiiinistera  wove  to  asziowa  lo  con* 
ceaP^he  natidnal  weakness  and  diehonoiir  from 
Boniipaft^;  who  M»g\jdAHy  had  ike.  Bngiialmewa- 
plipers  ibid  patrtiamefltatfy  repovta  trsmlaiad  to  him* 
Md'W^alwaya  look  moat'of  his-notioiiaTCapecliBg 
tlri#  60ttntty  iVobi'  the '€ia^gcnited  party  speaehoi 
of  otnr'oppeakkm  tivembenry  that  it  was  reaoived  to 
eM^rte  the  titantfittg  ordier  for  the  oxohaaioa  of 
atrtfhg^ri  dutri^ig  thfe  inquiry^  Bat  in  apita  of  akia 
precantioii  otir  disgrace  in  the  Wdcbefwi  affidt 
was  blaiobed  to  tbe'world*  hr  mimitea  of  the  evi* 
d^mcd  it^re  ^ublmhed  notwlthstundtng  the  order  of 
the  House^  and,  beimg  carried  over  to  Fanat  wtae 
y^erted  at  fdlliengtb  in  the  Monitenr,  aa  conading 
proofacf  (^0  Incapaeity  of  oiir  tntmateia  ami  niiki*- 
tary  commander!.  Tbo«gb  evidently  aerMMd  and 
protebted  by  ^  coofrt,  and  dolended  to  the  otmoit 
by  the  ministry,  tbe  Sari  of  Ohatbam  fbund  himaeif 
under  the  necessity  of  reiri|tfing  hit  office  of  maater- 
j^en^ral  of  the  OTdnaiioa>  After  roawy  loof  and 
tempeatuous'debates,  the  condemnatory  readutiomi, 
drawn  up  as  Ibgical  cooaequenCos  from  tbe  facta 
Whidh  bad  been  produced  in  evidence,  being  moved 
by  Lotd  i'oreheater,  were  negatived,  but  on!y  by 
*  91€  against  221.  General  Crauiiird  then  made  two 
motiona,  the  ftrst  apptoving  the  condoet  of  miBiatexa 
with*  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  eifpeditioa,  and  the 
ftec6nd  approving  the  retenUoin  of  Walcheren  after 
it  had  been  Ibund  that  Antwerp  waa  not  to  be  oap- 
tored;  and  th^  first  was  carried  by  212  ^{ai^ 
2S2,  and  the  second  by  255  against  299. 

The  enforcement  of  the  atanding  order  for  the 
exduiiion  of  etrangera  not  only  failed  in  the  object 
for  which  rt  was  intended,  bat  led  to  new  tvoaUea 
and  disgraoeAil  acenea.  There  was  at  thia  time  a 
debating  society  in  London,  called  the  **  British 
Forum,"  the  preaident  and  chief  orator  of  whi^ 
waa  one  John  Gale  Jones,  a  very  obacure  individual, 
who  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Vaiaed  into  the 
dignity  of  a  patriot  and  a  martyr.  This  manager 
Jones  proposed  the  matter  as  a  proper  aubject  of 
discussion  in  hia  Foruna^  and  afterwarda  placarded 
the  walla  with  hand-billa  stating  that,  **  after  an 

•  The  S«tl  of  Oitdbfttt  wm  raecfleded  fn  the  orteMiM  by  lAtd 
MiilcniT«,  who  wntsuccMAed  in  hb  potk  of  ftrti  told  •#  ttw  ■dwirahy 
by  Mr.  Ybrk* )  bit  UiMtt  tppolnimeato  did  not  talM  pinee  Ibr  wamm 
weeks. 
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iotevtaling  ducwiftUiii,  it  h»A  been  inuxuniQUBly. 
decided  Ifafit  the  enforeeaMot  of  the  standing  ordort, 
hf  Bhtttting  out  tif ftngerft  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Htfiue  of  Comiiioof,  ought  to  be  cepaured  «9  an 
inudtona  aod  iD-timed  attack  upon  the  Uhertf  of 
tine  pitsi,  aa  tending  to  aggravate  the  diacontenta 
of  At  people^  and  to  render  their  repreatntativea 
ohjeekt  ef  jcsloua  autpicion."  The  eaiDa  plaearda 
propoaed  aa  a  queation  for  the  nej^night'/f  meeting 
of  the  eociety,  *'  Which  waa  the  9reater  outrage 
upon  piiblie  faeUsg,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  uf 
the  etanding  ordera  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent 
atteck  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pr«ae  ?*'*  Of  all 
thiaMr.  Yorke  oomF^lained  in  the  House,  on  the 
19ih  of  February^  aa  a  gtoaa  vidbtioo.  of  the  privi* 
legca  of  Iks  House.  On  the  20tb»  the  printer  of 
the  hand-biUa,  being  brought  to  the  bar,  expressed 
hii  contrition,  and  gave  up  the  name  of  hia  author. 
On  the  morrow,  the  president  of  the  Forum  himself 
was  brought  a  pnaonet  to  tbs  bar,  and  was,  by  the 
unanimous  volie  of  the  HonsOf  commiUed  to  New^ 
gate.  On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Francis  BurdeU 
moved  that  John  (Sale  Jones  should  be  dischar^  j 
and  in  -so  doing  he  questioned  the  legality  oi  the 
oemmitment,  and  the  privilege  and  power  of  par* 
liament.  Several  4if  his  party,  though  hot  reformers 
like  himaelf,  fell  from  his  side  on  this  questiol^ 
and  he  vraa  outvoted  by  153  to  14.  A  few  days 
after  the  delnste  Sir  Francis  printed  his  speech  in 
an  enlaiged  form,  and  with  more  offensive  language 
than  he  had  used  in  the  House.  He  published  it 
in  Oobbett'a  Weekly  Register*  putting  his  own  name 
to  it,  and  introducing  it  with  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stitnente.  The  thing  was  a  libel  nearly  iir^m  begin- 
ning to  end*"«  passionate  and  dangerous  appeal 
from  the  authority  of  parliament  to  the  excited 
peo]^; — but  the  passages  which  seemed  more 
peculiarly  to  demand  punishment  were  those  in 
which  he  denied  the  right  of  the  House  to  commit 
for  breach  of  privilege,  and  asked  whether  ^ur 
liberty  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  House  he  characterised  aa  *'  a  part 
of  €ur  feilow-Bubjects  coUecUd  toother  6y  meant 
which  a  is  noi  necestary  to  describe  *^^  On  the 
31th  of  Marcb,  Mr.  I^elhbridgei  member  for  Somer- 
actshire,  brought  the  matter  before  the  House. 
Whitbiead  succeeded  in  carrying  an  adjournment 
till  the  morrow,  and  the  question  was  then  further 
adjenmed  till  the  5th  of  April,  when  it  was  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty«eight,  that  Sir  Francis  Bur^ 
dett  should  be  committ^  to  the  Tower  under  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker,  as  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the 

*  In  the  course  of  Uie  debate  upon  Mr.  Yurke't  moUon  ftir  enfoicing 
«ke  flIttiMlfnff  mUi  agaiMk  elrftiispn  in  the  ffaHery.  Wtodham  had 
oertainljr  UeliTered  some  rather  bt-reticaA  opiuioM  ahont  the  liberty 
6r  the  vri>n.  But  he  appear*  to  hare  been  exeited  thereto  by  a  great 
dial  of  «xlnmi«Rnoe  aad  rhapMidy  Aroni  Sheridan  and  others. 

t  TIm  langaafie  of  the  letter  was  intemperate  and  ad  etipUmdMm 
thfonghoQt :  the  illnslmtioQs  were  of  thnt  Kind  most  likely  to  excite 
floch  of  th«  eommon  people  as  had  passions  stroojier  than  Uieir  reason- 
ing facttlties.  Seripmial  illustration  was  not  spared.  *'  One  canuot," 
■aid  Sir  FhiDcis,  "yrhh  such  iapreMtons  ta  one's  mind,  help  eotar- 
taiaing  a  tmt  that  the  90ntl«niaa  of  the  Honse  of  Cummons  may  be 
in  danger  of  incuraing  the  sralence  of  Bi.  Panl  upon  the  insolent  and 
tyiannieal  huth-prinst  Ananias,  whu  had  commanded  him  to  be  stricken 
in  opening  his  mouth  in  hia  own  defaaee  ;^*  God  shall  smite  tboe, 
thon  whited  wall:  Fur  sittest  thou  to  Judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
commaadeat  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?' " 
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Housf.  Sir  Francis  shut  himself  up  in  his  man- 
sion in  Piccadilly,  barring  his  doors  and  windows, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  yield  only  to  force. 
On  the  6th,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  expres- 
aive  of  this  resolution,  of  his  contempt  for  the 
House,  and  his  conviction  that  the  warrant  was 
illegal.  An  immense  mob  now  gathered  near  his 
manaion,  shouting  "  Burdett  for  ever !"  and  compel- 
ling all  passengers,  whether  on  foot  or  riding  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback,  to  pull  off  their  hals  and 
join  in  the  cry.  The  lord  privy  seal,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  was  assaulted  and  covered  with 
mud,  aa  were  sundry  other  individuals  of  less  note. 
The  far  greater  part  of  these  poor  fellows  intended 
nothing  more  serious  than  that  amusement  which 
they  call  *'  a  lark ;"  but  a  few  fanatic  demagogues 
glided  among  them,  and  haran^ed  them  over 
their  beer,  and  at  night  they  were  joined  by  thieves 
and  nick  pockets,  by  all  the  rascality  of  London 
and  Westminster,  who  hoped  to  make  good  booty 
in  that  immense  crowd.  A  party  began  to  break 
windowa,  an  example  which  other  parties  were  sure 
to  follow.  In  rapid  succession  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  qf 
Montrose,*Lord  Westmoreland,  Sir  John  Anstruthef, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Lord 
Castlerea^,  and  many  others,  were  smashed.  Wind- 
ham'swindows  escaped,  for  they  could  not  find  his 
bouse.  But  by  this  time  the  horse  guards  were  out, 
and  severs!  corps  of  volunteers  were  called  to  quar- 
ters. The  troops  scoured  the  streets,  and  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mob  dispersed,  some  with 
broken  heads  and  some  with  other  men's  watches 
in  their  pockets.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
day  the  serieant-atarms,  with  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  gained  admission  into  Sir  Francis's 
house;  but  the  baronet  put  the  warrant  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  friend  Mr.  O'Connor  led  the  ser- 
|esnt-at-arms  down  stairs,  and  to  the  door,  telling 
him  that  out  he  must  go,  if  not  by  fair  means,  then 
by  foul.  Placards  of  a  very  inflammable  nature, 
and  addressed  to  the  people,  were  stuck  up  in 
several  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower.  About  noon  a  troop 
of  Skt  life  guarda  and  a  company  of  the  foot  guards 
took  post  before  Sir  Francis's  house.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  mob  from  pursuing  the  same 
courses  aa  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  several 
respectable  persons  travelling  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coachea  through  that  great  western  thorough- 
fare were  much  injured  because  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently wave  their  hats  or  raise  their  voices.  At 
length  the  life  guards  were  ordered  to  clear  the 
atreet.  The  rabble  fled  as  usual,  but  they  soon 
returned,  and  the  commotion  assumed  so  serious 
an  aapect  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  read  the 
Riot  Act.  During  this  operation  Sir  Francis  from 
time  to  time  showed  himself  at  the  window,  and 
waa  cheered  by  the  mob.  He  was  visited  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  Lord  Folkstone,  Colonel  Wardle,  Major 
Cartwright,  the  Earl  of  Thanel,  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk, Mr.  Whitbread,  and  other  political  and  private 
friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  im- 
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plored  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  f^rfe  which  migh^,     ^Xhpx/t;  Mr^  ShftciffWoodj  cbowog  Uk^ctrnmiar 
,«ii.4^wL  ^4iji  oL  -.T  i-.i..jj  ri_  ^.„:_  ' __  *.  _'.:-ij      ih^  l<?Uer  wbic/>  he  W  received a«  "an  iutiaiation 

of'  a  disturbance,  of  which,  as  conservator  of  the 
•  pe,ace»,be  was  bound  to  take  official  notice,^'  went 
straight  to  the  beleaguered  mansion  in  Picoadiilj-^ : 
Sir  Franqis,  glad  to  see  so  dear  a  friend,  or  so  warmi 
a  partisan^  requested  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  to  pass* 


jfrOtiPAWy  e^'W  a^  tragedy  for  somie,  or  to  yield. 
db«4iencfe!  to  the  Speaker's  warrant  now  lUt  enough . 
hasllyeett  done  to  cbnstitufe  a  case  for.  ih^  tr/ar.of 
th*^  tlglit  of  the   House  of  Commons.  ^  But  the 
bwmitit,  who  had  been  carried  shoulder-high  by. 
th^' people  on  several  occasions,  would  not  yield  to', 
this 'HeasbnaWe  advice,  and  probably  there  wero. 
oth^er  Mefwh  besides  the  hot  Mr.  CTConnOTwlio  ^ 
rewothmendcd  a  very  different  cburse.    To  keep 
up'the'  (Wmmofion,  Sir  Francis  wrote  a  letter,  to 
tb««hferifife  of  Middlesex,  complaining  that  art  at-' 
Wblpt'w^s  made  to  deprive  hlni  of  bis  liberty,, 
ufldlir'tWe  autffaority  of  an  instrumeht  which.. he' 
kljfe^  to  he 'ftlegal,  and  that  his  house 'was  beset; 
by^'  k  mfKtkry  force ;    avowing  his  determination,. 
nevttr  to'  yield  a  Voluntary  obedienee,  but  to  resist , 
tte8''executrOtt  of  such  a  warrant  by  all  the  .legal . 
nrtatt«in-his' j)bkei';  and  calling  upon  the  sh'eriflfs;^, 
asj^eho-eottstitutlonal  officers  appointed  to' project! 
th^rfiihhkWtarits  bf  ihe  bailiwidk  from  violence  fii^  \ 
ofl^eWtMi,  to'furtnsh  him  with  the  aid  with*;^'b»<^^/ 
the 'laws' hfild  jifofVKjed  thehi,  by  eallirig  but  ,either  ;, 
tlmj)ob$ii'ti&niifdius6T  such  other  force  as  tjie  case  ^ 
ait*  Jicith^ttfttafit^  might   require',     the.  go\^rh.'; 
mbnts,  Y/\t6\iif  unprepared  for  this  soft  of  rpsi^tartce, . 
wf*te'greytl]j^  pei4)lie*ed ;  an*  the  ^h^i^istrates  a<jted 
withit4Bkid''i'ndeci*i6n,  doubting;whethef  it.'was  or, 
wasl'VidflfiN^ful  to  'use  force    in' exepii'tn^g  tlie', 
Spcwkiv't  Errand."  At  last,  Mr.  Perceval,  "the^, 
prwftierv  advised -the  seneant-at-arms  (o  take'th^'^ 
opSniOn^of  bit-'Vitiary  Qibbs,  the  attorney- general.  , 
Mlstatei  wei^  committed  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  , 
legal  dase* to  tt  Wd  before  him  ;  and  thie  cro\yn^ 
lawtev'gAVe  a  reply  ivhich  went  rather  to  increase  * 
thani  ^itWinish  the  embarrassment  and  iiidecisSon,  ^ 
for  he 'left' it  doubtfti!  Whether,  if  death  should 
ensue  on  executing  the  speaker's  wari-aut  by  f^rceV 
the  serjektit-atiaTms  would  not  lie  open  "to  an  in- 
dietmeftt  for  murdfet ;  as  also' whether  any  person 
in  the ^cOtitest  that  should  think  proper  to  kill  the 
seijeant^t-arms  could  be  held  in  law  guilty  of 
m\mior.* 

Mr.  Matthew  Wood,  Who  chanced  to  'be  on^  of 
the  sheriffs  this  year,  professed  the  same  political 
priaoiples  and  the  same  eagerness  fpr  parliamentary 
reform  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  tl^e  ald^man  was 
indeed  now  and  long  afterward^  a  sort  of  satellite 
to  the  bareont.  After  communicating  Sir  Francis's 
letter  for  the  aid  of  the  posse  comilalus^  &c.  to 
the  lord  mayor,  Sheriff  Wood  posted  off  to  the 
Speaker  to  augment  his  perplexities  by  showing 
him  the  letter  and  asking  his  advice  upon  it. 
Abbot,  the  Speaker,  got  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
visitor  hy  telling  him  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  that  no  doubt  the  sheriffs  would  know  how  to 

•  The  fanlt  miKht  be  in  the  law  or  ia  tlie  want  of  preffd«nt.  wd 
not  tu  Siv  Vitatj  Oibbs :  Hut  It  npp^iircd  hard  to  leave  an  iinlaarned 

rj«antatarins  to.  Judge  for  lomarif  vhoa  ttie  Iraraeit  attorney- 
it  jitd^e  for  him;  and  the  amount  of  Sir  Vieary'a 
Id  liy  Sir  Jdltn  Anatrmlier  In  thi;  dcbme  ot  Monday. 


geutfral  would  not 
p.u«ald 

was)  iii«t  thif '" S'rjfaat-al ^rraa.  go  ond  execute 
TOUY  wanratti';  yau  ihall  have  all  powioh;  aid,  bo  h  chil  and  military ; 
nut  theo  w«  caa't  >ay  how  far  yon  maylawfaUy  |>o:  never  mind, 
however,  do  your  duly,  and  then  no  matter  w)iath«r  In  tbe^  «Teai  ypQ 
axe  liaiip!d  for  it  or  iiot.* 


the  night  in  the  house  in  order  to  protect  himbf 
the  civil  pojweriigainst  tyranny  and. military  force. 
Wood  readily  consentect^  and  called  in  his  colloagtie 
Mr.  Sheriff  Atkios,  when  they  jointly  addresaed  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, enclosiag,  a  copy  of  Burdetf  s  letter  to  ihemt 
a^id  reqi^iringjiiis  instructions  how  to  act.  Mr. 
Ryder;»  th,e,.new  secretary^  replied  that  it  was  not 
forbim  itb  deliyej:  any  opinion  upon  the  barooet's 
letter;  but  that  he  could  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
slierms  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  every 
|assistahce  which  might  be.  required  of  them  in  aid 
of  the  'Speaker's  w^apt,  rather  than  think  of 
lofferlng  p]f  resiatance  to.it.  With  the  aid  of  the 
|barohe^*s  ,pantry  $in4  cellar  the  night  passed  off 
Ipl^asai^tlj^' enough,, and  at  about  three  o'ck>ck  ia 
;tl^e  mprniogj,  tb^  sherifis.  shook  hands  and  witb* 
di*ew,"^expres8ing  their  decided,  opinion,  that  110 
fltiempt  would; tben  bo  mwie  toi  break  into  tbn 
house.  '^  SeripuV  mischief  had,  however,  he^n  done 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening*  Uj^luckily, 
It  chance^  to  be  a. .  Saturday  evening), .  whea  -the 
•worlji^gj  people  were  released  from,  their  labo«ra 
and  had  money  iu  their  pockets  to.  buy.  drink. - 
I'here  were  a  few  nupar^s  of  German  cavalry  at 
this  time  in  England  waiting  to  he  conveyed  tio  the- 
peninsula— brave  b.ut , quiet  and  inoffensive  jDeot 
who  wore  the  sad  mementos  of  the  old  Dake.of. 
Bfimswick,  QJi:  who  had  been  raised  by  his  gaUaot  - 
son  and, other  expatriated  prince  to  fight  a^^at 
the  common  enemy.  A  portion  of  the  public  presa 
had  represented  these  few  hundred  Germans  aa 
highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  the  consiitu- 
tioii  of  England.  and»  since  these  Gale  Jones  and 
Bordctt  turmoils  had  begim,  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exasperate  this  feeling,  and  hand- bills  had 
been  distributed  filled  with  inflammatory  declama- 
tions against  foreign  troops.  In  the  course  of  the 
Saturday  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  call  out 
a  few  more  troops.  Among  these  was  a  party  of 
English  light  dragoons,  who  wore  a  unifi>rm  which 
was  new  to  the  London  mob.  A  cry  was  set  up 
that  these  men  were  German  mercenaries  employed 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  people.  Tiie  military  were 
hooted  and  pelted,  and,  what  was  much  worse  and 
fiir  more  rare,  several  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
The  soldiers  bore  these  insults  and  outrages  with  a 
forhearance  of  which  none  but  disciplined  £nglish 
troops  are  capable ;  and,  even  after  one  of  their 
comrades  had  been  shot  with  a  ball  through  the 
jaw,  they  were  not  allowed  to  load  tlieir  pistols  till 
the  magistrates  had  once  more  read  the  Riot  Act, 
and  made  fruitless  endeavours  to  repress  the 
tumult.  The  magistrates,  the  civil  officers,  as  well 
as  the  soldiers  and  their  commanders,  were  as- 
saulted with  mud  and  stones.     At  length  a  few 
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serjeatit^afr-ftnn^  of  the  House  of  Coix|raons  shbutcl 
call  en  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  n^agistrates^  &c.  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Sheriff  Wood  then  trudged 
away  to  the  magistrates  who  yvert  assembled  at  the 


Gloucester  Coffee-house,  Piccadilly,  and,  according  J   tical  picture— when  Mr.  O'Connor, atarted  ^p.^i 


to  his  own  account,  remonstrated  wiih  them  against 
ordering  the  soldiets  to  act,  telling  them  that  if 
any  death  ensued  he  would'  indict  them  all  for  | 
mtirder.t 

The  life  guards  stationed  near  Burdetl's. house  . 
continued  patiently  to  bear  the  insults  of  the'  mob* 
presenting,  however,  their  pistols  fVom  time  to  time  " 
in  the  hope  of  intimidating  them.  But,  at  last,  the 
guards  made  a  charge,  yet  so  as  to  disperse  the 


people  without  injurrog  them.  The  mob  opened  peace-offieer  intq  the  area  below ;.  a^4  thftt.  Siar 
and  fled  on  all  sides;  but  as  soon  as  the  guards  *^  *  • 
returned  to  their  post  they  rallied,  and  continued 
the  same  annoying  warfare  lis  before.^  But  it  was 
now  dusk  and  raining  in  torrents ;  and  the  darii- 
ness  and  tht  rain  drove  away  many  thousands. 
Still  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  mob  re- 
mained ;  and  these  heroes,  being  driven  from  the 
western  end  of  Piccadilly,  gathered  in  force  between 


dragoon,  wlio  merely  wiped  off  Uie  ftlUi.  rode  up  w  lb«  Mlww,  and 
■aid;  **  You  nucal  1  U I  had  not  a  sword  and  pistoU  t  would  Kti    ~ 
hang  a«d  brenk.  ?TYty  bone  in  yonr  akin  I  Don't  d«  that  agamJ 


Oo»«f  tie  mob  tbtfew  «  haadral  of  nod  ri^t  Into  th«  Auia  of  a 

"  ...     -  |),e  ftlUi,  rode  ap  w  tba  WWw,  and 

sword  and  pistoU  t  would  get  off  piy 

, ,  _af  akin  1  Don't  d«  that  agaiH.»* 

t  The  mngistratir*,  however,  pablicly  contradicted  tliW>  afBrmio^ 
tb«fetlMyiiei;tsrh«atd  Sfaeriir  Wood  iiie  nny  such  threiiteniag  Innguage, 
and  t;b«t  hiv  appaatanco  at  tba  Olwoettcr  CoffM^heuaeand  hi»  iwler-  ' 
HsrfVce'did  not  la  any  way  prevent  them  f^ora  doing  ahat  they  cos^ 
ecivfdlohalHeirdttty.  ' 

If  Aldiaman  Wood*  oarryii^  out  his  thagry*  ooald  hai«  !parai>-anl 
the  magiM^tet.  and  huve  prevented  iheir  acting  in  conceit  with  tha 
fioopi,  a  nod  fait  of  ktaa  aapltal  Woald.  tHint  bight,' have  been  pluii-  "' 
dervd  and  bnmcd,  and  nipre  ItTas  i^olild  liave  {mtpfk  s^Cr'dlsed  tbiua  i 
werfl  Imi  Is  tfat  ijondotk  ^'  No  ropery  **  rfota  of  1780. 
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tiie'  ^ast;  end  of  Coventry'Street,  b!dA  St*  J^meatSj 
.  church.  .  As  on  the.  two  preccdijag,  nighis»  th^ 
'  had  niE^de  the  inhabitants  illuminate  their  hoMs^fti 
biit.  at  .about  ten  o^qTock  on  this  unlwly  Sahba4h: 
night  they  made  all  the  lights  in  the  wiodows  }»{ 
put  out,  and  at  the' same  time  they  broke  all  th($- 
street  tamps  on  either  side  of  the  way,     Xbew,  ..ia- 
this  darknes^  )hey  carried  away  the  ladder^  and 
scaffold iog  from  a  iiouse  under  repair^  and  witb^ 
'  these  materials  made  a  low  barricade  acrpas  Pi/cciin 
dilly,  towards  which  they  endeavoured  to  aljure^Hfl* 
cavalry,  expecting  that  they  would.come  o^.^at  ./uUj 
gallop  in  the  darV;  and  so  be  thrown*    But  tk^is^ 
pretty  artifice  was  discovered,  mi  the  ,barri«ade^. 
was  brolcen  cT^wn  by  a  party  of  foQt.so]die;is»..  Toyi' 
wards  midnight  it  rained  harder  tl>ai|^  evei^ji  a^o 
to'the  ipGnite  relief  of  the  quiet  vp^abit^n^AjtW; 
mob  melted  away,,     By  Monday^^ornij^,  p>i#i;i^;, 
ters  liad  come  to  the  detenxuii^tipu  of  bfeJ^Hig>iil9tQH 
the  "baronet's, house,  and  carryii^  the,w^n;9^>t,iplO)! 
eflect  by   military,  means.      Forjhis   4j^gini(9f^c, 
Burdei't  y^as  prepared,  and  he  got  Dp  ^  di'MDHtiou 
scene  iu/whtch  to^  meet  it     He  as^en^bl^,  i^kii 
•fampy^  arid'frjends  Jn  hi|^  drawing-rpoi^rtjw.ithie'/iifctii^ 
flobr,  '^nd  iq  the,  front,  part  of  the.  l^opi^e*/  ^snd^i: 
there  sat  "down  to  breaicfast  with  Lftdy  ^wv^^^tr 
the  Countess  of  puildford^  three  of  the;JU9tdien// 
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cm^tdry  pistols  were  drawn  from  their  holsterA  and 
diseharged  in  self^tkfence,  and  one  man  (n  Picca; 
difly  fell  mortally  wounded. 
'  On  Sunday  mominr,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  s^r; 
jeant^t^arms,  attended  by  apartyof  police-officprsj^ 
oooe  more  demanded  quiet  entrance  into  the  hous^, 
fiiid,  beftig  denied  it,  lie  stationed  messengers  to 
wutch  the  house,  and  remained  with  his  deputy  in 
the  neigtfbourhood  to  apprehend*  Sir  Francis  in 
cas^  he  should  come  out.  The  morning  was  very. 
fine  and  all  that  part  of  the  town  ^oon  became 
crowded,  but  far  more  by  the  curious  than  by  the 
mischievous.  Many,  however,  thete  were  de- 
cidedly bent  upon  mischief,  and  while  some  of 
these  picked  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  others 
hissed  and  groai^ed  or  threw  stones  and  fiith  at  the 
Boldielry,  If  they  had  been  French  troops,  no  power 
OB  eonh  ^itfonld  have  prevented  a  charge  and  a'  car- 
nage; but  our  men  behaved  us  they  had  done 
before.*  But  they  fdt,  und  some'  of  them  isaidj; 
that  they  would  rather  be  in  the  hottest  of  a  Wtle 
like  that  of  Talavera;  than  be  sitting  ih^e  like ' 
statues  to  be  insulted  and  injured  and  covered  with/ 
fihh  by  ft  mob  6f  their  own  countrymen.  About. 
one  o*eltek  in  the  afternoon  ^he  two 'sherllft  wailed 
again  tipen  Sir  Francis.  Sheriff  Wood  '^ad  still ' 
no  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  Speaker's  waj:- 
rant,  or  as  to  the  right  -  of  continuing  to  resist  it ;  *  Nbrtii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  his  bj9ther  .Mii// 

but  SheriflP  Atkins  now  declared  that  he  thought  the.     t__:- 4i.,-j.*i    J vr-   r^r. .-.j  ._.  . 

warrant  must  be  obeyed,  because  it  directed  that  the 


,<.ivra^..,        «^**.        ^«'^,     A-**"*       ^ 

Jones  iSurdettaj  peppery  Mr,  O'Cqn^f^*  mnd  mti/ 
or  two  others.  Breakfast  being  .hniqhedi  ,  Sir <{ 
Francis  began  tp  hear  his  spn  (theivap^tOin.bQj)... 
read  andt  construe  Magna  ChattJa  in  th^/PPgiml.i  / 
The  patriot  baronet  was  thus  engaged^^preaeptiilg^  - 
as  his  friend9  thought,  a  fine  object  for.fu^  histo*. 


yivtr 


m^tically  on  observing  a  man^s  face  peering  into  * 
one  of  .the  drawing-room  windows*  Th9  faoe  be^' 
longed  to  ,a  constable  pr  peace-oigceC|  ^ who .  l^d  '• 
placed'  a  ladder  against  the  house» .  aqd  wh^  was 
now  in'the^ac^  of  throwing  up  the  wipdQW««asb, 
in' doing'  which  h^  hroke  some  of  the  b|«ro9et*s 
panes' of  glass  and  cut  some  of  his  own  fh)g^ra.'ii 
O'Connor^  pushed  to  the  wjuidow.,  Itift'Sajd  thKt 
thjs  Irish' Achates   intended   tp  .hurl   tb^    jpoos : 


Francis  stopped  ^l^im  by  calling  (^ti  qoI  to  bnrft  *-* 
the  roari.     What  O^Cqmior  did  was  tp  seise,  the  . 
officer  by  tfie  l^reast  with  one  hand  and  to  shut  Ihe  * 
window  with  t}ie  other*     Baffled  in  this  attempt  to: 
storm  through  the  drawing-room  win^Wws*' the 
police  made  an  atta^ck  in  an  bungler  quarter  ^**<>  ^ 
descending  into  the  area  towards  the  region  ^f  the., 
kitchen  and  the  scullery,  they  burst.open  a  wivH  / 
dow,  sashes,  frame,  and  all^  and  entered  the  hcMse 
through  a  servant's  room.     At  the  crash  the  bold:. 
O'Connor  ran  down  stairs  to  see  if  all  were  safe, 
below,  and  there  he  fbund  some  twenty  men  with 
those  magical  wands^  constables'  staves,  in  their 
hands.     He  retreated  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
was  quickly  followed  thither  by  the  constables  and 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms»  who,  advancing  to  the 
baronel,  said,  **  Sir  Francis,  you  are  xny  prisoner.'^  . 
Sir  Francis  replied  by  asking  the  serjeant  under 
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whttt  authority  he  had  broken  into  Kk  hmmt  kt 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  ieijcanl^ 
at-arni8  spoke  of  the  Speaker's  warrant;  Ih*  baf»- 
net  spoke  of  the  laws  and  oonstieotion,  a&d  lafasad 
to  submit.  "Then,  tir/*  said  the  serjeane,  **  I 
must  call  in  assistance  and  force  you  to  yield.** 
Upon  which  the  constables  laid  hold  of  9ir  Fraiieis, 
Mr.  Jones  Burdett  and  Mr.  0*Connor  stepped  up, 
and  each  took  the  baronet  under  an  arm.  The 
constables  closed  in  on  all  three,  and  drew  Uiem 
down  stairs,  Sir  Francis  pvo^csthig  M  the  way, 
in  the  king's  name,  against  this  vtokttoti  of  hk 
person  and  his  house,  and  tellings  them  they  were 
acting  at  their  peril.  A  coach  was  rMidy  at  tke 
door:  Sir  Francis  got  in,  with  Kts  hrcfther,  the 
deputy  seijeant-at-arms,  and  a  mesaenger ;  the 
Serjeant  himself  mounted  hia  haraa;  nid  tliefli, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  coach  and  mmiBMd 
seijeant  went  off  at  a  smart  pace.  To  aveid  wik- 
chief  tbey  had  determhied  to  proceed  to  ihoTow«r 
by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  New  Road,  Mary- 
lebone,  Pentonville,  Islington,  the  City  Road,  <iKt. 
They  had  got  to  the  top  of  Albemarle  street,  Pioea- 
dilly,  when  a  cry  was  set  up,  ••  They  have  taken 
him !  They  have  dragged  him  o«t  <xf  hk  house  f 
And  at  the  cry  countless  multitudes  began  to 
scamper  off  towards  the  Tower,  for  the  moat  part  hy 
much  nearer  roads  than  that  which  the  ea?atoade 
were  taking.  Ever  since  Friday  placards  had  been 
stuck  up  hi  the  city  calling  upon  all  true  Britons  to 

Ctect  the  patriot  But  by  this  time  goverrnnent 
collected  such  a  military  force  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  the  capital  before.*  And,  wbik  the 
serjeant-at-arms  and  the  cavalry  escorted  the  pri- 
soner, two  battalions  of  foot  guards  marched  by 
the  shortest  route  through  the  Strand  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  (the  necessary  consent  haWng 
been  previously  obtained  from  the  liord  Mayor) 
and  drew  up  three  deep  before  the  Tower  gates,  to 
cover  the  entrance.  Shortly  after,  the  prisoner 
arrived,  the  dragoons  cleared  the  way,  and  the 
coach  drove  up  to  the  Tower  gates,  the  mob  shout- 
ing **  Burdett  for  ever  !**  There  was  also  much 
hooting  and  much  running ;  and  a  good  many  of 
the  mob  fell  or  were  forced  into  the  Tower  ditch, 
but  as  there  was  little  water,  nobody  was  drowned, 
and  as  the  mud  was  sof>,  no  bones  were  broken. 
Sir  Francis  alighted  and,  when  he  had  been  received 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  gates  were  closed. 
But  when  the  troops  began  to  return  towards  their 
barracks  in  the  west,  the  mob  began  to  pelt  them 
mo8t  furiously.  Finding  themselves  threatened 
from  behind  palings  and  iron  railings,  and  em- 
barrassed in  narrow  streets,  and  being  able  to  bear 
this  usage  no  longer,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  about 
eight  persons  were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 
The  troops  thus  made  way  for  themselves  through 
Fenchurch  Street,  then  crossing  over  London  Bridge 
returned  to  the  Horse  Guards  by  way  of  Lambeth 
and  Westminster  Bridge.     The  alarm  was  greater 

*  In  additiou  to  itie  volnntMn.  fthmt  lS,000f*K<iUn<  boiM  sad  a^t, 
w«ns  collected  in  and  round  London  i  and  almut  15,000  moret  from 
different  parts  oftt.e  country,  w«t«  halted  within  adiy't  march.* 
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mm  Mm  ikma  on  any  of  the  praeedittg  dkya: 
■niyoyMa  mm  agitiited  f rem  aot  ead  t0  IIm  «l 
and  msfiy  thousands  believed  that  vhatt  iMid 
paand  a  triiie  at  fint  woald  end  mm' 
fcMlkm.  At  nigfat  Sir  John  AaatnitlKr  m  tfe 
CoflHMM  eanplaiiiad  bitterly  of  tha  tmiid»  wiiis 
eidad  aandaet  of  gmwumm^  wbioh,  ka  wgoA,  hod 
atkymd  the  statin  to  gMo  hea4  It  sua  net  a  «ik- 
ject,  be  aaidf  upon  whieh  ha  oooM  lepoak  vosy 
coolly,  when  he  reooUected  that,  avtog  to  a  veioaso- 
■aaa  io  aome  ^mBUr  or  others  Ika  livaaof  hio  mSt 
■mi  dkiUrai  had  baao  fe#  a  kmg  timooodo^psod. 
[Maoy  ether  perasoa  hoi  the  aoMe  teeollectioaaor 
coBvietioos  «a  %m  John  Aiiaimkat«]  Ha  aoid 
that  it  oppeased  that  immtOTO  M  aot  taken  ^oay 
elapatopiwfideagoinit  eeoaaqwoesa -wkMi  sight 
oioily  have  baeo  iweseani;  4mI  ho  eodadibf  liwriis- 
4i>9  the  prnicipol  Uavo  upatt  dvottomey^geoaM. 
§ir  Yicary  Oibbe  atlemptsd  to  thrasr  the  blaOR 
frtfm  hia  own  dMoMero  npoftithaoa  'tf  ikm  oirfedM- 
oHNtoa,  whieh»--ieftn  by  thoa^  ftieliily  aa  fomttm- 
iiieiil***«woa  rm  cenaiiiiMd  akhcTMOeiy  joat  or'Ttvy 
genefoot.  Nor  was  it  in  tet  tcvv  eatsoardioory 
that  the  seijeaiit-aMUrma,  aiiaeksd  mf  the  oroWfo- 
oua  legal  anawer  itf  the  ottotocygo— ml,  ahaoU 
have  "henteted  hew  to  act  whoa  the  peoaaoa  of  the 
highest  oadMnty  to  wkon  ha  loohod  te  ioatMatioos 
knew  oat  how  to  oMsa  him* 

On  the  followhig  Ofetring,  wheo  te  loiter  of 
0ir  Praneio  Boviett  was  taken  iato  eoasMteralio& 
hy  the  Heaae  of  Cottiasans,  aevatal  aicioheni  who 
had  voted  against  faia  eoiamittal  to  the  Tower  eon- 
■med  hie  eoadoet  m  oameaaored  tera».  The 
haroaot'a  offeasive  letfeara  weie  aow  oonaidered  but 
part  of  a  ayatem  Ibr  hringiag  the  lieuee  of  Com- 
BMiaa  ivto  coatenpt ;  oad  it  waa  asaeited,  cv«a  hy 
friendly  psfftie^  thot,  if  tiie  Hooae  had  not  teken 
notiea  of  his  irat  letter,  publialMd  m  Oohbett's 
*  Register,*  they  would  have  been  dragged  into 
aomething  else,  aad  have  hod  to  aieet  other  and 
holder  attacks.  The  Hooae  waa  far  onoe  oea- 
cemed  in  thia  quarrel  than  wierh  the  aiassieiu. 
It  was  the  authority  of  the  Hoose  that  had  been 
insulted  and  defied.  Expubion  from  the  Heaae 
waa  spoken  of;  but,  aa  thia  nast  aeoeaserily  tead 
to  a  new  election  in  Westminster,  to  the  widi- 
drawal  of  the  military,  and  to  aetaraalia  of  isor- 
teen  daya' duration,  tfaie notionivaa given  ap.  Mr. 
Davies  Giddy  (the  late  Mr.  Daries  Gflhert)  would 
not  now  give  Sir  Francia  credit  even  Ibr  rectitade 
of  intention  ^  Lord  Porchester  tiiought  no  language 
of  reproach  could  bs  too  strong  to  apply  to  his 
conduct  from  beginning  to  end ;  Sir  lobn-Sebright 
said  it  was  the  moat  disgraceful  conduct  that  had 
ever  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Hooae,  and 
asked  whether  it  waa  a  bve  of  civd  liberty  that 
induced  Sk  Francia  to  atir  up  a  tyaannicfd  OMib  to 
aid  him  in  the  eolation  of  a  gveat  eonstitotkiDal 
queation  ?  And  Mr.  Lyttleton  d«:iared  that,tbottgh 
he  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Sit  F^Ancis, 
he  now  abjured  him  both  aa  a  private  aad  as  a 
political  fHend.  Even  Mr.  Whttbread,  who  caUed 
Burdett'a  Hm»  to  the  Hooae  'Hiiiigb  and  «s^nt 
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iHrea^  of  the  privileges  of  pai^iftnMat,'"  m\ 
tened  tkat  tbe  warrant  of  Uk  apealaar  waa  lei^al, 
camplete.  and  oogbt  to  be  ommpoktU,  Tbe 
Bpeaker't  ifarrant,  said  Wliitbread,  if  goad  for  aoif- 
tiiiiig,  ia  goad  Uirevmfihing :  and  it  certainty  amlM- 
viaea  the  breaknig  open  of  doort  if  it  ia  naoanary  lo 
ita  «Baciitiaii  that  doora  ahoold  he  broken  open. 
B«t  it  waa  eliiefly  aa  a  pariianent«ry  reformer  that 
Whitbread  contended  (w  the  preservation  of  thie 
and  of  all  oUwr  prtrikges  of  the  Home.  The 
«flnea  of  veloraei  (to  heaaKi)  waa  now  mahiDg  vapid 
piugieaa ;— ^thin  die  lait  sMMith  rery  many  eon- 
▼eita  bad  been  made  to  tfaet  aaoae.  la  what  atate 
would  the  Hoate  be  placed  ia  the  event  of  a  retom, 
if  atript  of  tlie  power  now  nader  diaaamion  ?  The 
crown  was  kaowa  to  have  a  great  iafliK»ce  ia  that 
Hoaae,  as  well  aa  elaewhere  (meaamg  in  the  Upper 
Hooae) ;  and  what  maat  the  pe(^)e  eapcet  to  be 
liie  inclinatiaa  and  aim  of  that  infliienGe  in  tlie  event 
of  lelarm?  Mast  tliey  not  oaktikte  apon  ita  haa- 
lility  ?  and  what  pawer  oould  a  re6>rwed  Hoaae 
«f  Goianwna  have  of  ooaAtaiaating  that  hoatili^, 
if  ita  warrant  were  not  effective  ?  Aa  soon  as  pos- 
aibke  after  hia  camaattal.  Sir  Fsaneia  Bnrdett, 
haviag  fecaarae  to  thuae  legal  means  which  he 
aaight  hoav  applied  to  at  first*  without  risking 
biuiudiihad  and  aadi  disgraoeiul  riotuig»  oaaaad  the 
Speaker  to  be  aerved  with  a  notice  that  a  bill  would 
be  filed  againat  hini  in  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench. 
On  the  13th  of  April  the  Speaker  communicaled 
it;  to  the  Hoaae,  and  the  letter  cootainisg  the  notice 
waa  entered  upon  the  Joanuds^  Mr.  Whitbread 
observing  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  great 
queations  to  be  tried  hereafter.  On  the  16th,  Sir 
Samuel  Eomilly  moved  fiar  the  diacharge  of  John 
Gale  Jones,  whose  debating  club  aad  placarda  had 
produced,  or  had  at  least  hurried  Qa»  the  great 
Bardett  exploaion.  Romtlly  did  not  think  that 
Jonea  had  not  merited  paniahment ;  he  only  thought 
that  he  had  beea  naaiihcdenoagh  already  by  being 
detaiaed  a  lew  daya  in  Newgate.  Windham  we- 
miaded  the  Hoaae  that  a  meeting  of  tlie  West- 
minaler  ekcfcora  waa  announced  finr  the  morrow, 
md  that,  if  the  Hoaae  ahould  liberate  Gale  Jones, 
those  noisy  patriots  would  be  sure  to  impute  it  not 
to  their  merey,  but  to  their  fears.  Romilly  was 
outvoted  by  160  agamat  112;  so  the  president  of 
the  Forum  waa  left  in  durance  until  the  rising  of  par- 
liament, which  mast  equally  open  the  doom  of  New- 
gate to  him  and  the  gatea  of  the  Tower  to  Burdett. 
At  the  time  appomted,  the  great  Westminster 
meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  close  under  the 
Houses  of  Pariiament.  It  waa  numerously,  if  not 
well,  attended,  and  there  waa  no  want  of  the  pas- 
aioaate  ingredienta  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
Weatannater  orators  who  spoke ;  for  Sir  Francis, 
beaidea  being  ^'Eagland'a  glory,"  was  ''West- 
minater*s  darling."  They  passed  a  string  of  reso* 
kitkmsf  dedaring  that  they  mast  highly  MffroveA 
of  Sir  Francia's  letter  to  his  constituents ;  that  they 
tiamght  his  conduct,  ia  calling  upon  the  civU 
power  for  the  protection  of  his  house  againat  a 
military  force,  waa  diclaled  by  pradeacei  ki^wladge 
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of  aad  confidence  in  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  aliould  be  called  upon 
lo  restore  to  them  their  iieloved  representative,  and 
to  cooperate  immediately  with  him  in  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  a  fair  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  hia  constituents  had  been  drawn  up,  and, 
being  now  read  with  general  satisfaction,  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  patriot 
iit  the  Tower  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 
It  waa  a  va'y  peppery  epistle.  It  declared  that  his 
constituents  felt  as  a  personal  wrong  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  ;  that  they,  however, 
were  not  surprised  to  find  that,  Mhen  every  excuse 
was  made  for  public  delinquents,  the  utmost  rigour 
was  exerciaed  a^^ainst  him  who  pleaded  for  the 
aaeieat  and  constituiional  rights  of  the  people ;  that 
he,  Sir  Frsncis,  had  nobly  stepped  forward  in  de- 
fcace  of  a  fellow-subject  (Gale  Jones)  unjustly 
iospHsooed ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
answered  hk  arguments  by  breaking  into  his  house, 
seizing  his  person,  &c.  They  upheld  all  that  had 
occurred  as  rendering  more  than  ever  necessary  a 
radical  reform  s  and  they  repeated  Sir  Francis's 
own  libel,  aad  quoted  hit  words  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  where  so 
many  members,  said  they, ''  are  collected  together  bv 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe. ' 
The  letter  to  the  baronet  ended  with  saying  that  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  was  but  a  sad  presage 
of  what  might  be  expected  by  aU  those  that  had 
the  courage  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
people's  rights.  The  Westminster  meeting  also 
voted  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  couched  in  the  most  disrespectful  terms, 
denying  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and  calling  for 
the  immediate  liberation  of  Burdett,  and  a  speedy 
reform  of  parliament.  In  the  evening  this  petition 
and  remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  baronet's 
colleague.  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  if  not  for  his  country,  had 
quitted  the  sea  service  to  become  an  active  mem- 
ber of  reform  societies,  and  a  hot  and  impatient 
politician.  His  lordship  moved,  according  to 
custom,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the  table. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  (afterwards  the  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward)  oppoaed  the  motion,  saying,  that,  if  the 
House  received  the  petition,  they  would  submit  to 
the  grossest  violation  of  their  dianity.  Mr.  Curwen 
suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  one  of  a  more  decorous  kind, 
if  the  object  of  the  petitioners  really  was  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  reform,  to  which  he,  Mr.  Curwen, 
was  friendly.  Other  members  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  this  petition  highly  indecent ;  but  Whit- 
bread justified  the  petition,  and  not  only  Canning, 
but  also  Perceval,  though  they  condemned  the  hin- 
guage,  said  that  some  intemperance  might  be  over- 
looked^that  in  cases  of  petitions  it  was  better  for 
the  House  to  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence  than  on 
that  of  severity ;  and  the  Weatminater  paper  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.* 

•  "Thb/*  ■a)t  Sir  SwimI  BomUly,  '*!■  eertately  «ot  the  Utfl 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  ferment  being  kept  np 
out  of  doors  by  popular  meetings,  clubs,  handbills, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  a  coroner's  inquest  in 
the  city  had  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  shot  by 
I  lie  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the  Tower,*  and 
the  mob  had  persevered  in  insulting  the  military 
wherever  an  opportunity  could  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  another  coroner's  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot  by  the  military 
which  had  formed  the  escort  of  Sir  Francis  from 
I4ccadil]y  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  by  government  calling  on  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  &c.  to  aid  and  assist  in  suppressing 
all  tumultuous  meetings,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
500/.  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person  who  had 
been  concerned  in  firing  at  or  otherwise  wounding 
the  military  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  of  500^  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
son who  had  fired  at  Ensign  Cowell  while  on  auty 
on  the  night  after  Burdett  was  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Yet  Lord  Ossulston,  one  of  the  Burdettites, 
rote  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  on  the  18lh  of 
April,  and  asked  whether  the  government  did  not 
ttiean  to  offer  a  like  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
unknown  lifeguardsman  against  whom  the  first 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  had  been  returned  P  He 
was  told  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  Whitbread  then 
moved,  without  the  customary  notice,  that  that 
verdict  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House;  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  William 
Smith,  who  argued  that,  though  the  soldiery  in 
general  had  behaved  well,  it  did  not  follow  that 


t  which,  in  amaemisaem  of  the  oonteat  in  vhich  the  miniMers 

Mhl^plBBfed  the  Hon    .       , 

iMOid  agunst  tfaemieWea.    Theae  are  Uu»  flnt  f^iU  of  this  boa<ted 


have  raahl^  plaafvd  the  Hooae,  Uiey  will  have  to  leoeiTe  and  to 


Tiii«lication  of  the  righto  and  dignity  of  the  Ilouae  of  Commons; 
•^ZNory  iff  ParliameHtaty  Uft,  ta  Memmr  by  ki$  Saiu. 
*  It  waa  poaitively  aiaertcd  that  thia   thoughtlesa  youn«  man, 


Thomas  Bhvall  by  name,  aiid  another  young  man  who  was  Ukewiae 
kilUa.  had  each  teiied  the  bridle  of  a  lifeguardamaa'a  hone,  which 
waa  predicly  the  act  of  aggreasion  which  of  all  others  Juatified  the 
—"=-1  in  n^ng  Uieir  wea|ioas.    NeverthehNa,  the  Joriea  tn  both  in- 


slanoea  brooght  in  yerdicta  of  wilful  murder  i 


man  onlwown ;  and,  to  keen  alive  horror, 

»r  the  grave  of  Thoaoas  BbraU  (in  Aldgate 


linst  some  lifrguard»> 
lignation,  and  revenge. 


a  tombstone  was  pat  < 
reooraing 

I  the  ApoerypI 
-'  iBos  sMtQ  tne  liord  God;  My  right  hand  shall  not  spare  the 
ainners,  and  my  sword  shall  not  cease  over  them  that  shed  InnM 


chnrdivard) 

}  following  text  ftom  the  Apocrypha: 
'  Tbos  saith  the  Lord  God ;  My  rig 


_  his  fate  and  the  coroner's  inqoMt,  and  givinir 
Use  following  text  ftom  the  Ar *- ' 


upon  the  eaith/'^-S  Esdra*,  eh.  xv. 
For  this  there  waa  preoedent  to  be  found  in  the  John  Wilkes  St. 
George's  Fields  riot :  see  ante.  vol.  {.  pp  60—67. 

Where  tlie  money  was  found  for  the  tombstone  and  fhneral,  and  for 

other  matters  &r  more  expensive,  it  is  oat  difficult  to  surmise.    The 

parliamentary  reformere  and  the  other  adverMries  of  government 

ae«m  to   have  contemplated  changing    the  ministry  and  effecting 

higher  ofajecto  by  force  of  tombstones  and  excitiug  epitaphs.    There 

waa  erected  at  the  back  of  St.  Martin's  Church  a  monument  bearinz 

this  inscription:—  ^ 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

JoBK  lawiw,  Esq., 

of  Sligo,  in  Ireland,  surgeon  to  his  migesty's  fott'es. 

who  died  on  the  S9od  day  of  April. 

1810, 

aged  58  vears : 

A  victim,  like  thousands  of  our  gallant  countrymen, 

to  the  fatal  consequences  of 

the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

commanded  by 

John,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

It  waa  noted  aa  something  very  prophetic  or  very  signilirant,  that  on 

the  14th  of  April,  the  fifth  day  after  linrdett'ii  commiltnl  to  tlie  Tower, 

the  sword,  buckles,  and  stnps  fell  from  tiie  equestrian  statue  of 

Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cr on  I 


one  of  them  might  not  have  been  guilty  of  mnnkr. 
The  home  secreUry  (Ryder)  affinned  that  a  itrid 
mquiry  had  been  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the 
populace  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  troops  on  the 
odier;  that  the  inquiry  was  still  proceeding;  bat, 
from  everything  which  had  yet  appeared,  the  privy 
council  had  resolved  to  advise  his  majesty  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation  upon  the  subject  of  the  fint 
verdict.  The  premier  asked  whether  the  Home 
ought  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  administia* 
tion  of  justice  while  in  progress  ?  Were  they  ts 
be  inspectors  of  coroners'  verdicts  and  indictmenti 
for  murder  ?  Were  they  to  put  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  grand  jurors?  Captain  Agar,  who 
had  been  on  duty,  atated  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
shots  were  fired  by  the  people  before  he  heard  one 
shot  fired  by  the  soldiers ;  and  that,  as  several  shots 
were  fired  by  the  troops  at  about  the  same  time, 
it  was  very  likely  that  the  soldier  who  fired  the 
unfortunate  one  did  not  know  it  himself-  Mr. 
Lascellcs  observed  that,  if  a  lifeguardsman  should 
be  sent  before  a  jury  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
very  probable  he  would  be  tried  for  his  life  under 
circumstances  veiy  partial  and  oppressive.  Whit- 
bread's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division ; 
and  then  the  Easter  recess  gave  some  relief  to  the 
government,  and  some  time  for  the  people  to  grow 
cool. 

During  the  recess,  however,  popular  meetings 
were  held  in  various  places ;  and  the  freeholden 
of  Middlesex,  or  the  men  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  to  that  designation  (in- 
cluding many  who  were  freeholders  neither  in 
Middlesex  nor  anywhere  else),  assembled  at  Hack- 
ney, and  there  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Francis,  and  a  petition  and  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  George  Byng  presented 
this  petition  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  May,  but 
his  brother  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Mr.  Mellish,  declared  that  he  could  not  aupport  so 
violent  and  indecorous  an  appeal.  Mr.  Perceval 
said  that  this  was  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  House, 
an  experiment  to  try  how  far  they  would  go  in 
forbearance.  The  discussion  waa  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  gave  rise  to  a  hot  debate  with 
furious  criminations  and  recriminations.  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  said  it  was  not  a  petition,  but  a  protest  against 
the  authority  of  the  House ;  not  an  application  for 
redress  of  grievances,  but  a  bold  menace.  He 
lamented  that  there  were  members  of  that  House 
who  could  lend  themselves  to  the  clamours  of  po- 
pular faction.  Such  men  were  little  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  their  conduct  directly 
tended ;  for,  if  once  the  factions,  of  which  they 
were  but  the  tools,  should  succeed  in  their  real 
object,  these  very  men  would  be  the  first  yictims  of 
the  storm  which  they  had  helped  tp  raise,  and 
would  be  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Several  liberal  members  spoke  against  the  danger 
and  disgrace  of  conceding  anything  to  the  menaces 
of  the  people,  or  even  of  receiving  such  petitions  ; 
but  they  charged  government  with  having prodveed 
all   this  disrespect  and  di^afiectioo  by  opposing 
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parliamentary  reform,  and  by  screening  such  cul- 
prits as  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Castlereagh,  &c. 
To  which  the  ministerial  benches  retorted,  that 
these  very  gentlemen,  in  their  eagerness  for  parlia- 
mentary innovations  which  might  ruin  the  consti- 
tution, and  by  their  inconsiderate  and  vehement 
attacks  upon  persons  in  authority,  had  created  and 
nourished  the  popular  violence.  The  motion  for 
receiving  the  Middlesex  petition  was  rejected  by 
139  against  58. 

But  the  very  next  day  a  petition  in  much  the 
same  strain  was  voted  by  the  livery  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  was  presented  on  the  8th  of  May ; 
but  the  motion  that  it  should  be  received  was  ne- 
gatived by  128  against  36.  Major  Cartwright,  a 
very  old  champion  of  reform,  and  one  who  devoutly 
believed  that  nearly  all  the  ills  that  Heeh  is  heir  to 
could  be  cured  by  a  sweeping  radical  reform-bill, 
sent  in  a  long  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
praying  for  the  said  reform  in  parliament,  &c.  It 
was  presented  by  Whltbread  ;  but,  as  the  major 
called  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  an  act 
of  flagrant  illegality,  and  as  his  memorial  was  por- 
tentously prolix,  it  was  rejected  also,  the  premier 
observing  that,  if  such  long  petitions  from  an  indi- 
vidual were  to  be  encouraged,  the  House  might 
expect  to  have  others  presented  lengthened  out  into 
folio  volumes ! 

But  the  business  was  not  over  yet.  The  suit 
which  Sir  Francis  had  commenced  a^nst  the 
Speaker  was  followed  up  by  similar  law-proceedings 
against  Mr.  Colman,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  Earl 
Moira,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Perceval  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  and  to 
examine  into  precedents.  On  the  11th  of  May 
Mr.  Davies  Giddy  brought  up  the  report  of  this 
select  committee.  He  said  there  were  but  three 
modes  in  which  the  House  could  proceed  : — 1.  To 
inhibit  the  courts  of  law  from  proceeding  in  these 
actions ;  but  for  this  course  there  was  no  precedent. 
2.  To  commit  all  the  persons  concerned  in  bring- 
ing or  promoting  such  actions ;  for  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  Uiere  were  many  precedents,  but  it 
did  not  appear  expedient  to  follow  them.  3.  The 
only  mode  remaining,  therefore,  was  to  plead  to  the 
actions,  and  let  the  parties  sued  show  to  the  court 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  Giddy  moved  accordingly:  1.  That  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ; 
and,  2.  That  the  attorney-geueral  should  be  di- 
rected to  defend  them.  There  were  long  debates, 
and  there  was  a  second  report  brought  up  from  the 
select  committee,  but  the  measures  recommended 
by  Giddy  were  ultimately  adopted. 

The  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbot  came  on  be- 
fore Lord  EUenborough,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  not  before  the  8th  of  February,  1811 ; 
and,  the  cause  being  postponed,  it  was  not  until  the 
nth  of  May  o£  that  year  that  the  attorney-general 
?nade  his  reply  in  defence  of  the  Speaker.     The 


justification  set  up  for  the  warrant,  &c.  appeared 
to  the  court  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  cast.  On  the  19th  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Colman  was  tried  in  the 
same  court,  when  the  jury  without  hesitation  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  In  the  course  of  this 
trial  it  was  proved  by  Burdett's  own  witnesses  that 
the  serjeant-at-arms  had  discharged  his  unpleasant 
duty  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  civility. 
Several  other  witnesses  deposed  to  the  riotous  dis- 
position of  the  mob  and  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms could  not  have  executed  his  warrant 
without  a  strong  military  force.  The  record  of  the 
cause  Burdett  v.  Lord  Moira  (Constable  of  the 
Tower)  was  then  called  on,  and  dismissed  for  want 
of  a  jury. 

Since  the  No  Popery  riots  London  had  seen  no 
such  commotion  as  this,  and  since  the  days  of  John 
Wilkes  no  such  idol  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The 
French  newspapers  announced  that  it  was  a  revo* 
lutiou.* 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  of  necessity  pro- 
duced the  liberation  of  "the  martyr  of  liberty," 
who  had  passed  as  pleasant  a  martyrdom  in  the 
Tower  as  heart  could  desire ;  receiving  the  visits  of 
his  friends  and  the  deputations  of  bodies  corporate, 
and  catching  the  echoes  of  his  fame  as  it  rolled 
through  the  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  21at 
of  June  vast  multitudes  assembled  to  escort  him 
and  carry  him  in  triumph  from  the  Tower  to  Pic* 
cadilly ;  portions  of  this  multitude  were  organised 
in  bodies,  and  had  their  banners  and  their  bands  of 
music ;  there  was  a  car  of  Liberty,  and  there  were 
inscriptions  and  devices  of  a  very  stimulating  kind. 
As  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert,  there 
would  have  been  certain  riot  and,  very  probably, 
bloodshed,  if  the  baronet  had  returned,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do,  through  the  heart  of  the  City  aod 
along  the  Strand ;  but  he  very  wisely  resolved  to 
take  his  departure  from  the  Tower  privately.  The 
outer  gates  of  that  fortress  were  closed,  and  the 
immense  mob,  not  knowing  what  was  passing 
within,  kept  waiting  hour  after  hour,  lining  the  edge 
of  the  ditch  and  covering  the  open  space  denomi- 
nated Tower-hill.  At  last,  a  soldier  on  the  walls, 
sending  his  words  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
roared  "/fe  is  gone  by  water  T^  The  people 
would  not  believe  the  soldier.  A  police-officer,  or 
constable,  or  some  civil  authority  of  that  kind  came 
out  and  solemnly  assured  them  that  Sir  Francis 
was  gone  by  water.  By  water — impossible  !  By 
boat  up  the  river,  and  lose  this  triumph — it  can 
never  be !    Thus  said  the  patriots  by  the  ditch  and 

*  All  these  things,  even  to  ourselves,  read  like  a  dream ;  and  sOf 
possibly,  they  may  do  tu  Sir  Francis  Bunlett.  But  we  are  old  enough 
to  remember'  the  (jreat  consternation  which  was  caused  bv  the  riot«, 
and  which,  m  usual,  was  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  capital. 
We  were  living  at  tho  time  at  a  considerable  but  quiet  town,  on  the 
western  road,  just  49  miles  from  Piccadilly  or  from  Hyde  Pftrk 
Comer.  Direful  was  the  iuteUigence  which  ihe  mail  coachmen  and 
gttonb  and  the  stage  coachmen  were  said  to  have  brought  down  on 
the  Saturday  night  1  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  standing  a  regular  si** ue 
in  his  mansion :  the  people  and  the  troopi  were  flghtiug  in  Piccadilly 
ankle-deep  in  blood  I  On  the  Sunday  some  coaches  were  delayed ; 
and  then  not  a  few  of  the  denizens  believed,  like  Bonaparte,  that  it  was 
a  revolution. 
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on  the  hill  ;anJ  thelf  hictedulWyltol^A  tilt  ItftlP- 
past  four.b^clock  in  .the  aftfernoob,^'bentliTCii'^8t 
placards  were  suspended  over  tfie1tot\ef-gtit^  tvfth  ' 
the  following  solemn  inscription  :  *'  Sir  Prartdfe  ' 
B'urdett  left  the  Tower  by  water  tit  half-jpast  three.**  - 
Yet  still. the  congregated  patriots  were  mcredulc^u*. 
Surely  he  never  would  go  hy  water  and  disappoint 
his  friends, unless  he  had  been  coinpel1e4 6o  to  db! 
Some  said  there  had  been  fonl  play  iri  tfte^Ttf^ief ; 
some,  that  they  had  forced "  him  into  •  a  bolit  and 
were  carrying  him  up  to  Westminste:^  to  be  repri- 
manded by  th^  House  of  Commons  before  he  got 
his  discliarge.     Mr,  Sheriff  Wood  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Aitkjns  at  last  came  to  the  Tower-gate  in  horseback.' 
Af,  first,  thes^^wo  dignitaries  appeared  a^  jittlti  abl^  ' 
as  the  rest  ^  account  for  the,  noi^-app6^rtui<:6  of  the 
b&ronei ;  but  they  were  allowed  'to  enter  the  Tower,' 
aAd  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  retifrhetf 
and*  Informed 'Major'  Cartxvright,  and  the  other' 
reform  gentTemeh  who  had' been  appbfm^  td'cdn-' 
dyct  the  niain  procession,  that  verify  and  tr'tly  Sir' 
Francis  had  gone  by  water^  riot  by  compulfeion,  btrt' 
wHlingiyand  in  a  boat  accompanied  by"  two 'friend"^. ' 
With  a  considerable  part  or  the  mob  this  waited ' 
business  had  a  very  pr^udicial  effect  tiboti  the  baro- 
nfet*s  populaiiiy.    John  (jale  Jones, ^hose confine-' 
inent  also  expired  with  the  close  of  the  session^ 
issued  from  Newgate  at  four  o'clock,  and  drove  in 
a  hackney-coach  to  Tower-hill  to  join  the  prodesiiori  • 
apd,  as  jjie  thought,  to  divide  wxth'Sj^  TVancis  the 
hoiidurs  of  the  triumnh.     His  liamb  wjte  chiffied' 
upon  the  pannels  or  the  coach,  tiild  ad  he'^crit 
along  he  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  harangtie  the 
people  and  to  complain  to  them  of  the  hardship 
of  having  been  turned  out  of  Newgate  at  two* 
minutes'  notice.  '    \      , ,       '       ''  ' 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amoutited  td 
52,185,000/.,  of  which  the  Irish  proptirtlbn/wis'' 
6,106,000r.  The  ways  and  fneanii,  yhich  it'  vas 
calculated  would  l^ave  a  surpluu  of  r4l^26oi.,*'m-' 
eluded  a  loan  of  8,000,000/.,  which  ^  uefgo-' 
tiated  on  terms  even  more  fnodei^ate  Hittn '  those  of, 
the  preceding  year.  No  new  taxes  were  proposed;' 
and  a  very  favourable  it  port  ^'as  tnade  of  the 
commerce  and  general  prosperfty  of  the*  country. 
At  the. same  time  Mr.  Perceval  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  state  of  commercial  affairs  iii  France^ 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  Order*  in  Coun- 
cil. The  Orders  in  Council  had  not  done  all  the 
mischief  to  the  enemy ;  but  Bonaparte's  war  sys- 
tem and  the  working  out  of  his  '*  Continental 
Bvstem"  together  had  contributed  to  destroy  nearly 
ail  foreign  trade  in  France  and  its  dependencies. 

Of  the  money  voted,  1,380,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  foreign  subsidies  (988,000/.  for  Portugal 
and  400,000/.  for  Sicily);  nearly  20,000,000/. was 
devoted  to  naval  services,  and  nearly  25,000,000/. 
to  the  land  forcea  and  ordnance. 

The  opposition  orators  continued  uttering  their 
doleful  predictions.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  all 
the  last  Austrian  campaign,  and  the  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  was 


Ki^TDiif'b*  ¥i^!!f  ^fiiGWWti«ott«*  Mr 
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:c(^Y^tM*ih  'the  •niblttli  «f  M«fcU'Xif''{bb'7BU)t 
cOiivii^cefd  ifftnorftH  th«t  It  ivas  hbpdcH. to'«tkii|k«ff i 
continuity  g*  the  wAr-^Hvadnett  t»  clf€aiivDl|Mi]iportfti 
iiig  at^y  longer  either  Portugal  or'  Spio»i.«rif  i»*o 
teHerinj^  ^\^tb  the  Will  of  the  eonqueivt  iiKMiy  fparft] 
of  Europe.     They  sa\i  co^mtkis  itxiA  ioffiiuible: 
ccJhithnirpbUrkig  int^  the  P«ttiilBok'<iio«.U«it  iNai-I 
poleott  tjould  hnVef  ivoihing  e)te  to  dcy)  ti^  swetptik 
weak  English  army  fe<b  the  ««  ?  ^thcy  monnwl' 
oVcr  or  sneered  W;  thetictoiy  of  l^olvTenviivhiBby. 
th'c^  saM,  ivts  either  no  victory  al  aliyera  vertf  use^* 
le«8  on^,  fciTicc  it  Had  been  followed  -by  a  rntfeat;: 
aftd'  mon  ^  them  bpposed  the  ffftt  of  thanks,  aai  - 
the  pensibn  of  i2d00/:.per  anmim^  movad  iijiihe 
govertmient  to  Lord  WeHin^il. 
.    Hi<i  sdbjeH  lof  'the  fllate  trtde  ^mitf  se-;iftlr»*. 
dticed  iirthe  CommoM  by  Mr.  BnUig^am^  and  im> 
the' Lords  by  LeM HoHand,  4i^ho  tfevtnldj  moved 
foi*  addresses  t^^itfestiilg  the  khif  <»  persevere  in 
hi%  Hiea^res  to  Induce  otb^r  natidfqs  to-  co^dperate 
in  tlie  abolition  of  that  trbd«,  and  to  take  such.  fikr*:. 
thfer'Tstejis  aa  nvijgbt  be  neceustaryi    Mk  Braughaai' 
statM^hat  per^ofiie/  in  -thkeoimtfy  dentkilMd  te 
cftfry  on  tk^  tratffie  itif  af  €4!and€iitiiie'aiid'.fraudulte^ 
miYifjer^  arid  the  address  he  pt«i>osed  psayeddBat 
ordertf'f or  chMk^b^  ^ch  pinctices  migiit  be  giveikto 
the  commandi^rtiM  his  anajesty^e  s^ps  end:  to  the. 
officers  6f  thd  cusftotes.    Both  addresses  veie  nMl. 
wilhODft  fttypdritioii;  and  a  reftolutien; mated;. iiy 
I^r.  Btou'gham  Ibr  taking  mtasures  early-ia  6m. 
'nixf.  'sefaiott  to'ptevent  efasionaoifWlMaeifertw^a' 
Slav^  Trade  ttdtf,  was  also  unanroiously  agrscdttdi  1/ 

'  Eari^  in  the  se^^ion^Mt.  'Ba»k6Si»ade  ajsnotiaa^ 
'  for  reiidbrifig  fetp«ual  tlie  ^et  for  ^ppreteaaiiigitbe' 
:  grant  of  offi^^es  in  totersvon ;  ^but^  tfaoiigli>a'iiiH  Ani^ 
'  this  purpose  passed  the  Gottitnotis^iit'waatharowiitfpt 
byTheLdrdsoto  Ikebecottdreariiftg.  j' 

'  A  meti^ii  was  made  by  Lard  ^telvil](e1  the  dis- 
graced friend  of  the  navv,  who  was  now  fest  so- 
!  proaehmg  his  last  boiury  wkwh  was  calculated  to  da 
;  an  immense  deal  of  good  bo^h  to  the  land  and  ac%. 
service,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dagrant  jobbin^^ 
1  carried  on  between  private  ship-owners  and  vier* 
chantB,  who  hired  out  transjjorts  to  government 
and  the  transport-board,  which  had  tbe  manage- 
ment of  those  concerns.  Ijord  MelviUc  'recom- 
mended that  an  adequate  number  of  king's  sbifia 
should  without  delay  be  prepared  and  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  accommodation  of  such  troops  as  it 
might  be  found  expedient  to  embark  for  foreign 
countries.  He  showed  that  a  great  saving  of  life 
would  arise  out  of  a  more  airy  and  comfortable 
accommodation  given  to  the  troops  on  board  ship; 
that  by  employing  armed  troop-ships,  manned  by 
seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  there  would  be  less 
danger  in  the  navigation,  less  risk  of  the  convoy 
and  troops  getting  scattered,  more  facility  for  land- 
ing and  re-embarking,  more  speed  and  more  cer- 
tainty in  dl  operations;  that  it  was  an  essential 
advantage  to  have  the  crews  of  ships  which  con- 
veyed troops  subject  to  naval  discipliney  and  under 
honourable  and  cxpjericQced  oJBScers.  Tbpngh  they 
had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  examination  be&e  tlM 
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tnuoipofftiboiurd^  Iht' c^moHiDdAra,  of  th^r  hicf^ 
ttanrfpotfts  vavetQotUiig  hni  ftkippi^n,^^  m^ntr 
ralTD^MpbrioEi^jthejiifiiUfftof  callma  or  otbei- 
ceastitai^veaselQ^we  mean -of  that  day^  for  it  would 
bfeiiqiuring  the  iiopfored  skippars  of  our.  own^hy 
toioomftrc  tibeaeiBaatera  of  UraQaports  to  them)*, 
Hialondahi^adduicedtbeevideBea  of  g9ud  military . 
oiie<|»;t»^^8hof?  the  iioportance  of  ameDdipo;  tlije 
8|)sinii  of  4unve3?H^  tifoopa  by  aei^  and  Uie  iJmoat 
tottii  impmctMability  of  laadiog  i»o.  army,  in  the 
hoe'  of  )B  .reapttctajblei  enemy  in  tnm«|)ort«'boat«/ 
Xhe  plan  >he  submitted  to  peirKiiment  waa  aimpjy 
tkift:  td  fit  out)  from  the  ordinary  of  the  oayj,  a 
imtttbei-  uif.  armed  troap-abipa  adequate,  to  the  a^;- 
coromodation  of  24tO(X)  aoldiera.^  |to  kee|]|  tUese 
veaaciii  andft/fe«i  Iwo-'decked  shipa  and  a.certfin' 
iMinibcr  of  ii$gate«nnd')ight'du:m^  v^s^^lsn^Iw^ya' 
ready^'satikat'al'any'giviea  m^inf^ot^  aing|^,]<^t^r 
from  the  adsairaUjf  and  the.  wsur^ffice  in^gbt. 
aasembb  tbethipa  and  troopa  aft  apy  rend^zvou^, 
and  theuoe  a^ndthem  Q»'theii  errtmdi  with  feqq^yi,, 
apeedy.  and  aidiminiahed  liability  tg^  accidenU^at 
aea  and  acculenta  on  landings  He  jca]culated  that 
EQch  ameatabliahnieot  would  rfiq«M|f^ .  ^^fiOQ.  Um 
of  ahippmguanid  tbat^thi!oughaavin0»  in  pther  pax- , 
ticndan^tht  esqwnae  would  be  leaathan.th^t  wJbich 
govemmeBt  ^jiom  incurred  in  Uring  tran^ppfti?^ 
iitbkfa  vne- not-  bnly  badly .  manned  and .  comr 
raemded,  bntHot  uafiequeatly  alow  sailepi,  ^f^y» 
and  'acartely  -eeawortby*  But  tbfc  .ministry. TvefC/ 
ndtdiapoaed  4fo  lislen.  talbi^excelleni^ ^dvice.,Xof a 
Mulgrave  (tbe-  |in»eat  head  of  thp  frtmjrajty)- 
aoid  that  it  vonld* be  far  nMre  e.i;penaive,to  pon^y 
tvdopa  jiB  abips  of  war  -than  m  bjjjedjfanftpofi^ 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool, .  the .  war-aecre^any,,  withw^ 
eiqnncBaing  boj.  opiDion  upon  tho  pcoject,  ahook.  bia^ 
head  and  said  it  was  w»  of  gieftt.di^iflty^it 

"*  Otoe  officer  itMkttd  ih«i  ttM  brMiect'leoi  bf  4My4viop«tB{liQ||nff 
iB:^ff7plf»«'^ecMi0B«il  by.  iUt  coulAiion  tit  the.traqspon-VxMilA.  anA 
Uial,  hwl  not  the  centre  and  rf^litlieefi  e'arnM  in  mett-crf-Wftt'tf  'tiomli.' 
t^  Uadhi^  «t»aia  Mi  iM<««  Ukui 

Moore'iarmy  at  CoruSa,  flii  uibi-of-mff-b6kk»  tt«^  MM'tr(tN^^hii4^ 
ta^  tl«(iii»»rMMMli  n»e  wMMag,^n$^  IWe-.  \mje  »f»n  la  our  aodoum 


r  fUtoijL,  tUat*  ju  toe  f^embarcauon  of  Sir  John 
ia,  flii  uitn-of-inff-b6kk»  ttA/hs  MM'triin^^hii^ 
9  9tMagt^n$,'  OyVe;)«»Te»0en  laour  aodoum 
ofUiat  eabarcatioD  hqw  aoroe  of  the  ikipper*'  of  the  trai»(K)rts  cut 
ihOat  tteblw  te  thtfir  patiib  Mt  k  few  eiiiitKm,l>*lfo,  HdA  raft  fhak  iMpf 
on*ili*rci»- mflh  the  tfooni  on  board-}  t*  The  ofiiMVi."  wA  Mdvillct^ 
"  who  tuperintended  that  midniuhC  cmlMrcation,  endUrea  far  more 
aoskly  r/fMi  Ch^  Imrt  «kperiimeed  it  nM  hoar  of  teiife^  on^  to.tha 
w^Biof  o>lc«  noU  tiid:||>l|o«  among  the  tnuuiporta,  wbioh  wm  uiph  as 
to  produce  the  utmo»t  oonfuKion  Had  embarraasmcnt.  And  to  erritd, 
i»fi«  ftiadaoTiaoie  nrtnnu  Um  gnmH^  4lari«  #or  the  fhk.ofihe 
army.  Th«M  dutieatiog  rircumstances  would  not  have  occurred  if, 
instead  of  common  trantporis,  Ui^re  had  been  n^olar  tMop>cW|>C| 
ulidor  nam)  dicoipUoa."  Hn  loni«hip  poii^ted  out  other  ad\Ynt^e« 
to  be  deci««)  from  the  keeping  ii^  constant  readiness  a  number  uf 


large  titiop-^ips.finteaAofgolnffTttlo  the  nevchMts'  ttarhtit  to  bint 
and  fn* Ight  U)?n>  If.  in  tlie  spriuv  of  last  ymr,  befure  prejianitions 
wcro  bepm  for  the  Scheldt  expedition,  tltere  nad  exiitcd  In  (his  coun- 
try an  eatablMiment  of  arSMd  tioop-ahips,  adequale  to  tke  doaveyi* 
aacc  of  J(\000  niei|«a  Tfsiy  nnsiderable  poction.  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  tlie  Scheldt  might  hare  been  captured  or  do- 
alroyed;  and«  "Srithoilt  touch  difficulty,  the  bnain  vf  FUishing  might 
Wye  be«n  dstrq^'cd  also.  But  his  lurddiip  was  of  opinion  that,  if 
we  had  had  such  an  estabUsliment  of  floating  barracks  as  that  ivlilch 
h$  ws  wm  iftonmeodiog.  neither  Uie  evacuation  of  Waleiioroo  not 
thf  (testntction  of  the  basin  of  Flushing  wonld  have  been  necessary. 
Tile  prospect  of  onr  eaptnrlog  o»  destroving  tha  Memys  slifpa.  whkh 
__  ■  ►  ^1©  Solialdt  oi»  the  news  of  our  approach,  was 
a  su<fcessfut  attack  tipon  Antwerp. 
B  had  been,  la  th*  fpriug  of  his|  vmr, 
-.jaoeltalyllfhnyMitaf  I.  am  now  cootfnding  rqr,  8000  or,  lOjOQO 
BB«n  might  have  bee$  easily  emb:irk«d,  tmhoat  (tttentation^  noiiw,  of 
paaiis^  and  «ii^  ha^ie  procoedrA  in  ofrttnlt  atorocy  to  tl>e  p^int.  of 
attnek,  lO»^,  AConJunctiOD  with  our  blockading  fleet  ou  that  coast, 
a  •ntcrs^fnl  result  woiild.  I  cMilldeiiUy  %A\b^,  lUMe  ttowmkO  tbelr 
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reqyu^ed  very  ^eripua  cpusideratipn— it  coiild  not 
be;  decidi^.upon  now.  And  so  the  previous  (jucs- 
tipQ  .va^a/ia^reed  ^  vithout  a  division.  /The  old 
ti|ip«port-8ecvice  continued  to  disgrace  us,  to  endan- 
ger md  oft-times  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  troops,  till 
th#;  end  of  the  war ;  and  whenever  we  shall  be  en- 
ga^^  in  another  e;LtenBive  warfare  our  disgrace 
and  our  loasea  wi]l  be  renewed,  unless  some  such 
syatem  |ib  liord  Melville's  be  established,  or  some, 
iipmense  improvements  be  introduced  into  the 
out-Gttingi  m^nning^  ofScering,  and  entire  nia- 
ni^enaont.of  the  hired  transports. 

r.One^m^^re  of  essei^iaf  benefit  to  the  service 
wap.brgu^bt  forward  by  Mr.  George  Ro^e,  who 
cqntlnued  in  office  as  vice-president  of  the  board  of. 
tr^e,.ajwi.  treasurer  of  tJie  navy.     He  obtained" 
leave  tq  br,in^  in  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  se^mcn^ 
bgf  .estab^iehing  naval  seminaries  on  the  coasts^ 
where  young  boys  might  b^  propcily  educated  for 
four  pr  feve  years.    They  were  to  be  supplied  from  ' 
tlfpse.  wJio   were  parish  paupers,   of  whom   the 
nuj^ber  wa?  counted  at  90,000;  they  would  not 
co^t,  government  more  than   5/,   eacli,  and  this ', 
supp](y  woiul4  keep  up  a  succession  of  seamen  to . 
the,  amount  of  VOOO  every  year.    This  would  go 
to  diminish  the  hardship  of  forcible  impressment  \ 
and  the, extension  of  such  a  system  might  altoge- 
tfier  do  awi^y  .with  that    cruel   and,  anomalous 
practice,        ..  "  '  7. 

.A  ;icbeiap,fpr  parliamentary  reform^  brought 
forward  W  JMfr,  Brapd,  was  rejected  by  2.34. 
against  \\%,  The  debate  waa  chiefly  remartable 
01^  apcouzxt  ojf  the  strong  opinions  pronounced 
aeaiua.t  radical  reform,  by  the  moderate  reform 
pirty,  ind,  pn  a<;count  of  some  very  enthusiastic 
.  declarations  in  favour  of  the  transatlaniic  repub- 
1^1^  fyatenx.^  Mr.  Sturge*  Bourne  said  that  such 
!a^nkn,aa!Mr.  Brand**  would  never 'satisfy  the  so- 
called,  radicals,  who  wanted  frequen^  elections  and 
u^iver^ ,  suffrage ;  and  he  asked  whether  the 
'  wprl^lng,  ojT  tnese  things  in  the  United  States  was 
calculated. to  recommend  them  to  our  imitation? 
Whi^bread  rejoined*  that  the,  grand  political  cre- 
ation .whi<ih  had  taken  place  in  America,  so  far 
frpni  fE^i|in|;  ifi  ita  object,  had  far  exceeded  the 
extent. oif.h^unan  hope;  that  it  was  the  work  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men — of  George 
Wash^igton — of.  that  patriot  who  had  communi- 
cated to  the  government  which  he  had  reared  a 
portion  of  the  purity  of  his  own  spotless  mind  and 
unsullied  life ;  that  the  United  States  had  grown 
at  once  from  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  had  engaged  in  all  the 
pursuits  which  lead  to  greatness  and  happiness. 
In  this  enthusiasm  there  was  falsehood  as  well  aa 
prejudice,  or,  if  not  intentional  falsehood,  then  an 
ignorance  of  facts:  the  system  of  government 
which  obtained  in  the  United  States  could  not  be 
called  the  government  which  Washington  had 
reared,  for  Washington  had  opposed,  as  much  aa 
he  could,  the  fundamental  do^ma  of  universal  suf- 
frage :  he  had  clung,  to  the  laat  hour  of  his  life,  to 
a  moxe  aristocratig  form  of  government  i  and  he 
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had  left  upon  record,  in  public  sb  well  as  private 
papers,  predictions  or  forebodings  of  the  anarchy 
and  other  evils  which  would  result  from  the  too 
great  extension  of  a  direct  democratic  in6uence 
and  the  use  of  universal  sufirage — predictions 
which  every  year  had  tended  to  realize.  The 
motions  of  Mr.  Pamell  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
tithes,  and  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Donoughmore 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  important  ex- 
ertions made  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  for  the 
reform  of  our  too  sanguinary  criminal  laws,  will  be 
noticed  in  other  chapters.  The  session  of  parlia- 
ment terminated  on  the  2lBt  of  June.  The  royal 
speech,  which  was  again  delivered  by  commission, 
affirmed  that  Portugal  was  exerting  herself  with 
vigour  and  energy,  and  that  in  Spain,  notwith- 
standing the  reverses  which  had  been  experienced, 
the  spirit  of  resistance  against  France  continued 
unsubdued  and  unabated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula  was  far  from  bright.  The  battle 
of  Ocaiia  had  left  Spain  without  any  considerable 
organised  army  in  the  field;  and,  although  the 
supreme  junta  issued  an  address  to  the  Spanish 
nation  calculated  to  re-animate  patriotism  and 
check  despondency,  the  forced  loan  which  the 
junta  required  of  half  the  specie  possested  by  indi* 
viduals,  with  other  sacrifices  and  exertions,  was  a 
measure  which  their  influence  and  reputation  were 
not  adequate  to  carry  into  effect.  The  sacrifice 
demanded  from  private  individuals  was  indeed  .too 
great,  and  the  Spanish  people  had  too  little  confi- 
dence in  the  virtue  of  their  public  men.  Several  of 
the  members  of  the  supreme  junta  were  suspected 
not  only  of  peculation  but  of  downright  treachery. 
— of  seizing  the  money  of  the  people  with  one 
hand,  and  of  selling  the  neople  and  the  country  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  with  tne  other.  In  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  besides  the  defeats  which 
we  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  had  sustained 
several  overthrows.  General  Reding  had  been  de- 
feated and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vails,  and  Blake, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command -iu-chief  of 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon,  having  rashly 
marched  to  meet  Suchet  in  the  open  field,  had  been 
defeated  in  two  sanguinary  affairs  near  Zaragoza 
and  Belch  itc,  and  had  lost  all  his  artillery,  most 
of  his  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  defended 
the  old  walls  of  Gerona  gave  better  hopes ;  for> 
though  that  place  had  surrendered  on  the  lOth  of 
December,  it  had  only  yielded  to  famine  after  a 
six  months'  siege :  thouj»h  rent  with  three  wide 
breaches,  it  had  constantly  repulsed  its  assailants, 
and  had  caused  them  a  terrible  loss;  nor  did 
those  staunch  Spaniards  think  they  were  starving 
until  they  had  eaten  up  all  their  horses  and  mules. 

Towards  the  close  of  1809  Marshal  Soult  had 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  nnd  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  King  Joseph  in  the  place  of  Jourdan, 
who  was  recalled  to  Paris.  It  was  the  fate  of  all 
these  marshals  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  service, 
and  to  cause  great  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 


tion to  their  emperor,  in  whose  bosom,  however, 
these  unpleasant  feelings  continued  to  be  mitigated 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  saying,  *^  I 
cannot  be  everywhere,"  and  of  showing  to  the 
French  people  how  much  their  glory  and  succeas 
depended  upon  him  penenally.  Soult,  however, 
commenced  operations  with  vigour  and  with  a 
unity  of  plan.  Taking  with  him  King  Joseph, 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  without  him,  the 
ablest  of  the  French  marshals  marched  upon  the 
Sierra  Morena  with  the  determination  of  crossing 
those  mountains  and  subduing  Andaluma,  together 
with  all  that  country  of  the  south  which  had  not 
yet  been  touched  by  the  French  arms.  The  folly 
of  Areizagas,  and  the  dolorous  rout  of  Ocana,  had 
left  no  army  to  defend  the  passes;  without  the 
least  obstruction  Soult  poured  his  columns  through 
the  ravines  of  the  Sierra,  and  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary established  his  bead-quarters  at  Baylen,  the 
scene  of  Dupont's  surrender.  Soult^s  object  waa 
to  reach  the  sea-coast  with  a  division  of  his  array 
and  seize  the  strong  city  of  Cadis  before  it  could 
be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  before  the  Duque 
d'Albuquerque  should  be  able  to  reach  it  with  the 
fragments  of  a  Spanish  army  he  Was  collecting. 
Moving,  therefore,  rapidly  nrom  Baylen,  Soult 
with  one  corps  advanced  upon  Seville,  sending  two 
other  corps  in  the  direction  of  Malaga  and  Gra- 
nada. The  supreme  junta  had  announced  their 
intention  of  retiring  from  Seville  to  Cadis  on  the 
first  rumour  that  the  French  were  approaching  the 
Sierm  Mqrena;  and,  before  SouU  had  reached 
Baylen,  their  authority  and  politiical  existence  was 
no  more.  The  citizens  of  Seville,  thinking  th^ 
were  abandoned  and  betrayed,  roae  in  tumiut  and 
deposed  the  supreme  junta.  The  Daevnbers  •£  the  - 
junta  had  then  fied  to  Cadis,  in  the  hope  that  tb«re 
people  would  still  recognise  their  authority  and 
submit  the  fate  of  the  country  to  their  guidance  ; 
but  the  citisens  of  Cadis  rose  in  an  iusurreetioa 
more  fierce  than  that  of  the  citizens  of  Seville,  and» 
finding  that  their  very  Uvea  were  threatened,  the 
members  of  the  junta  formally  resigned*  But 
before  this  public  act  Uiey  named  a  temporary 
regency,  to  which  they  transferred  their  atttWiiy«  . 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  retained  only  till  the 
Cortes,  or  representation  of  the  whole  nation^  could 
be  assembled- 

As  usual  with  them,  the  fugitive  Spaniah  gene- 
rals and  the  wandering  junta  seem  to  hav&  taken 
no  thoueht  of  what  they  were  leaving  behind  them, 
provided  only  it  was  not  coined  money.  As  the 
French  advanced  from  town  to  town,  they  found 
and  collected  large  quantities  of  ordnance  and 
military  stores,  which  had  come  principally  from 
England,  and  which  any  people  but  the  Spaniarda 
would  have  removed.  The  citizens  of  Seville  had 
talked  highly  about  defending  their  fine  old  town  J 
but  the  city  was  too  vast  to  be  converted  into  a 
fortress,  no  preparations  had  been  made,  the 
assistance  of  British  troops  had  been  refused  by 
the  late  junta,  and  so  Soult  (entered  Seville  tiot 
only  without  opposition  but  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
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For  some  time  the  head-quarters  and  the  court  of 
King  Joseph  were  estahlished  in  Seville.*  But 
Marshal  Victor  was  hurried  on  to  Cadiz  to  make 
sure  of  that  most  important  city.  In  rapid  march- 
ing even  the  French  troops  were  not  equal  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  Duque  d' Albuquerque,  though 
he  had  a  long  way  to  come,  and  though  he  was 
embarrassed  by  some  absurd  orders  which  the 
supreme  junta  at  Seville  had  issued  before  it 
ceased  to  exist,  got  with  8000  or  10,000  men  to 
the  isla  or  Isle  of  Leon  and  the  city  of  Cadiz 
before  Victor,  and  when  that  marshal  drew  near 
he  ibund  the  approaches  guarded  and  the  fortifica- 
tions manned.  Albuquerque  had  marched  260 
English  miles  in  an  astonishing  short  space  of 
time.  If  he  had  arrived  four-and-twenty  hours 
later  than  he  did,  Cadiz  must  have  been  lost ;  and  if 
the  duque  had  followed  the  absurd  or  treacherous 
instructions  of  the  Seville  junta,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  he  would  have  gone  towards 
Cordova  to  have  sustained  a  certain  defeat,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  of  any  use.  But  the 
danger  at  Cadiz  was  not  yet  over ;  and  Albu- 
querque himself  confessed  that,  if  Victor  had 
ventured  to  make  a  spirited  attack  on  his  first 
arrival,  he  must  have  succeeded,  and  that  nothing 

*  It  wu  from  Seville  tbit  a  proelamaiion,  signed  some  days  bcfbre 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  iiwied  to  the  Spanish  people.  It  affected 
to  euiisdaer  that  the  contest  had  never  heen  dabious  and  was  now  de- 
cided.  It  called  upon  the  Spaniards  to  stsbmit  to  their  ine\itable 
destiny ;  and  it  repeated  the  menace  which  Napoleon  had  used,  by 
renlndiiig  them  that  it  was  tlie  interest  of  France  to  preserve  the 
intej^iity  and  iodspcvdeBoe  of  Spain ;  buttluit,  if  Spain  would  fiill 
remain  aa  eu^my.  Prance  must  seek  to  wealu'ti,  di:>member,  and  de- 
alrujher. 


but  British  assistance  could  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  hold  out.  Before  this  close  approach  of  danger 
offers  of  English  aid  and  advice,  which  had  been 
tendered  by  Lord  Wellington  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  which  had  been  repeated  since,  had 
been  proudly  if  not  insolently  rejected  at  Cadiz  as 
well  as  at  Seville;  but  now  pride  and  jealousy 
gave  way  to  ftar,  and  the  Cadiz  junta  not  only 
consented  to  receive  British  troops,  but  implored 
that  they  might  be  sent  with  all  speed :  nay,  more 
than  this,  they  even  consented  to  receive  a  Portu- 
guese regiment  for  the  service  at  Cadiz,  which  the 
Portuguese  regency  had  offered  to  send  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lord  Wellington  *  By  the  5th  of 
February,  only  two  days  after  Albuquerque's  ar- 
rival at  Cadiz,  Major-General  the  Honourable  W. 
Stewart  was  instructed  by  orders  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  embark  in  the  Tagus  with  two  compa- 
nies of  artillery  lately  arrived  from  England,  with 
the  79th  and  94th  regiments,  and  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  87th,  to  proceed  instantly  to  Cadiz,  and 
there  to  land  and  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  every  means  in  his  power.  And  within  four 
days  more  (though  every  man  seemed  required  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal)  Wellington  embarked  the 
20th  Portuguese  regiment  for  the  same  destination. 
The  arrival  of  these  British  and  Portuguese  troops 

*  Oar  commanderia-cbief  in  Portugal  had  clearly  foreseen  all  tluit 
wonld  happen  w  Spain ;  that  the  Sierra  Morena  passes  would  not  be 
defiooded  ;  tliat  the  French  would  soon  he  in  possession  of  8e\-ilie, 
and  of  the  arsenals,  magatinna,  and  manufactures  of  arms  wluch  had 
been  established  there ;  that  no  Spanbh  arm^  could  give  the  enemy 
any  ^opposition;  ond  that,  fior  the  presenratsoo  of  Cadiz,  a  prompt 
and'strenuous  effort  most  be  made  by  \u.^Columel  Gwrwood,  Jretling- 
Um  Ditftitckes. 
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now  gtve  th«  frtateti  ««tirfielHA.tolhe  jmU  attd* 
people  of  Cadiz:  Otker  Brittsk  ftrce^  l^pHher 
with  a  fragment  tf  iIm  S|M»»h  «rsiy  ^rittdi  kid 
etciped  from  tke  Md  oi-  0cm,  ^tmn  hrimlit 
down  from  Gibnltar,  and  attiar  •vmH  oMpa  •  wrare 
brought  in  from  variottB*  pkoes;  aa  llMt  it  wis 
calculated  that  ibere  WeM  18,000  &p«inh  tiMps 
for  the  defence  of  Cadk  and  the  Ua  de  Lean, 
beftidee  the  volunteer!  of  the  toim  Mid  the  Biita^ 
and  Purlugtt^ie  troofia.  Tha  nuaiber  af  Bnliih 
alone  aoon  anountad  to  6000  bkq;  ,an4  Litiiie- 
nant-Genentl  Gnhaia*  one  af  ibe  bfaveniaiid  htat 
of  our  oflkefs,  mm  tent  out  fwoi  Eagknd  ao  take 
the  command  of  theia.  The. new  jaata*">awge 
docile  than  ^imta  had  ever  bean  htfy^  rfao 
conaented  to  give  the  dinctiuo  af  4ip  SpanWi  iatt 
to  AJimcal  Furvia,  who  hroi]^t'  'm  :kia<  .owki 
aquadjoa  tD^OHoperate  in  thedefHiaer  -Tha  Spa- 
nish aUpa  af  the  line  weve  tweiUy  i»  miariier: 
Borae  af  them  mv9  not  nggad,  many  af  ibaai  wck 
almoat  falling  la  piaoea  fov  want  of  repair^;  baft^a 
little  patching  made  them  avaihUile.  fir  fcattng 
but  fiaied  batieriea,  and  for  other  aaeful  ptarpoaea ; 
and  the  BWtiah  adminal  mooiad  fthem  ni^  nfsma 
the  harboun  JBU^thSooltnad  jaacipb  ^tmt  down 
to  the  aaaat;  .and»  bj  tbe  l&th  af  Febniaiy,  the 
Freneh  amy,  which  ooaupied  the  nei^hbgurinf 
country  from  Rota  ta  Qhickna»  waa  eatidia(ed  at 
25,000  men.  The  aiege  or  bkckada  of  Cfidtf^4aated 
more  than  thirty  months,  or  from  t)ia  5th  of  F«^ 
bruary,  1810,  to  the  12chof  AugMst,  iaia«.fi!^aQ 
it  waa  inaky  raiaed  in  coaaeqaenae.  of  the  <s«iocea- 
aive  adran^gea  gained  by  Wellington^  la  atrial 
neaa  of  language  it  ooutd  neitbar  be  called  m^kgp 
nor  a  bkcl^fwle;  (w^  though  they  caal  peottUar 
guna  and  mortara  for  ihe  parpoae,  UieFfeneh.weie 
kept  al  anch  a,  dUtanca  ihat  they  could  aQarcel^ 
throw  a  abell^or  ahpt  iatp  the  plaoe;.iMi4*  .«>'for 
a  blockade^  jthey  c^ld  not  so  much  aa  cut  off  ali 
ita  commnaV'&tiona  b?  land».  while  the  awnmnnir 
cationa  by  aea  were  kept  ao^atantlor  open  by  tb^ 
English  fleaty  mi  that  all  neediiiL  supplies  of  pfo^ 
visiooap  rein£orcementa^  &&  were  -earriad  in  from 
EngUndr  from  the  coast  of  Barbery*  from  Gibml- 
tar,  and  from  other  placea  an  the  ^paniak  coast 
It  was  rather  an  observation,  then  a-  siege  oc  a 
blockade ;  but  it  gave  constanioccupatiop  to  French 
forces  varying  from  25,000  to  15,000  men,  and  it 
led  to  no  inconsiderable  loss>  in  detail;  for  tLe 
l^uerillas,  who  were  fast  increasing  in  numben  and 
m  boldness,  paid  the  French  lines  many  visits,  and 
frequently  cut  off  and  cut  to  pieces  their  detach- 
ments and  convoy  s< 

The  two  other  corps  cPamtie  which  Soult  had 
sent  to  the  south-eastern  coast  encountered  but  few 
obstacles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was  over- 
run. Sebastfani  entered  Granada  without  reaiatance, 
and  carried  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Alaha  by  storm. 
Between  that  place  and  Malaga  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter banda  of  armed  peaaanta,  headed  by  prieata  and 
monks,  but  he  cut  his  way  tbrouffh  them ;  and  tJhe 
populous  and  pleaaaat  town  af  Malaga  thiaw  open 
iu  gatea.    The  plaee  pleaaed  the  French  ao  muck 
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tdiKl  tkeRtlheyaeeriiad  delcnHna*  ta-at| 
4hi^  inimiinaai  apaead  «a  the 
^boaAen  af  Maida^  and  aa  Bkka-waa^i 
kdiag'  an  mamf  iisthat  auarlart  \ 

af  Apni,ealeitd  ttetpravindeii 
af  petry  aetiaas;  6bkgeA  AerSpaoiiidMo 
bwa  la  ike  easlem  aoaii  anA.Ukaahelltr 
within  tka  apaUa  of  Aliotti^  Buli  in  all  AaMaa- 
tains  arkirii  tnaerse  aa  iMn  in  Iha  gaeft  aaualn^ 
Aadahwria  the  entire  popuVplieii  waa-  ia  aaai, 
cauisng  oeasiaBt  taoakla.  aaid  fiaqttMit  Joss^.-  % 
aakAie  Ikia  snaatfietieg^  aid  te  kfoep  apca.tlc 
camaunacataBB  between  tha*  oovpa  o^  Vsqiar  at 
Cadis  and  diataf  Sebartiani  at  Malaga*,  a  body  af 
4000  Fnnch  huk  kasA  kit  at  Reada^  a  raauaaie 
-M  litil  lewm,  aiteaked  ameag  tork  W)ds^  and  ii 
Ae  midat  ^  Ika  kfty  maaaUiqat.lcalkd  IkaiSmi 
4al«da.  Taaarprme  CbaaeFiaack44etaehBaart 
af'Spaaisk  traapa,  aomaHindcd  kyXS«iMsal  lati^, 
.aaavid  rapidly  tern  Algeoirai,  in  thaJkfiaififl- 
lallar^  into  tbe  iatarior  of  .thAi.Qoaatif^.aiid,^^ 
taking  bye  roada  aaeala  mauntainaaadfeflaitai^kif 
aaitia  aaawMenly  afpoa  IheJfianeh  at  Boada4hst 
tkap  f9Miini  arkftory  whkdat  tfaa  tiaaMeiof  I^Wi^ 
fcrit.  TkeFnackJled.paaiaHilraakaa,aMdiaik 
fiaateal  diaseder^  kaaiag  jiearly.aUi  tbair  .aonaaad 
amaMttitieo,  wkidi  wave  diatribated  aa^sog  ike 
mamaaktffta.  Tha  arrival  af  ficak  faaMa.  km 
Seville,  ^m  Gadia,  and  from  Malwh(fiaa»wlMk 
•thvcp.plaola  fianda  ia  about  eiiaidialaat)^  eaa- 
ffiftUtd  thfeae  kardy  iniufgenta  to  «itbdi»ar.la4heir 
AMneaaea ;  kut  thia  waaanly  ht  a  sa^fiai|.. 
.  Ia  Gataitihiiai  O^DoaoelU  the  bqst  of  tfie  Spaaiik 
gsneralai  kept,  up  a  Jnora  ;regttlar  aipitan  af  warkie 
igainat  tkeFoeneb*  being aaaiatadJ^r^hiiiatma of 
.4hQ  gfaaad,  which  waa  iatemperaed  wkh.  Bananaa 
atrang  poailioiis,  and  dourd  byia^gaod  manyte- 
tiaseea^and  also  by  the  EngUab  »ffiadr<m  Moog^he 
eoaat,  and  bv  Ike  organiaation  iand  darmg;  ^jt  af 
the.  Gataloniaa  militia^  known  by  the.  Dane  of 
Somataaea  aad  Migueleta*  In  aeveral  -of  their 
enterpnsea«  0*Donnell  cocnpleCely  foilad^Msiabak 
Suahett  Augereau^  and  Macdanald ;  an4i  tkoagli 
often  forced  (o  retreat  from  the  more  open  paititf 
the  oountry,  his  Catalana  kept  tlieir  ground  in  tk 
mountains,  and  continued  to  inflict'  <enriUa  loam 
on  the  inivaderSi. 

But  all  eyes  were  now  fixQ4  upon  P<Hrtugsl,  aad 
upon  the  British  army  there,  for  it  waa  known  that 
the  great  effort  of  the  csmpaign  on  ^e  part  of.tla 
French  would  be  made  in  that  direotioa.  The 
peace  with  Austria  had  enabled  Bonaparte  to  sead 
large  reinforcements  from  Germany  kita  Spaio. 
During  the  winter  Junot  and  Droaojt  had  owod 
the  I^reneea  with  two  fresh  corps;  they  weiafcl- 
lowed  by  a  navt  of  the  imperial  guardai  and  jtaaa 
rumoured  that  the  emperor  himaelf  waa  c0Duii|. 
Qy  tha  beginning  of  the  month  af  Appl,  .N^i 
KeUeMaann,  aad  Loiaon,  with  about  60,0f|0  nea. 
were  in  Old  Caatile  and  XeoD»  threataniag  tk 
Portrnpnese  frontier  in  tl)«(  difection;  and^  as  s 
Biahide,  tfai^  had  beaie^pad  and  l^n  Aatorn,  and 
W  JMdo  mil  paepanytioaa  &(  the  MCge  pf .  Cindad 
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•  JUddipy;    At  Ae  mie  fum  Geaenl 

IttyManfls,  iBCMdiiigtIieiTQBtkrtaf  FMngiiM 

)Aflt  aAb.    Ba>n|wrte»  is  the  liwajpiwu.  wi  1m 

BnmtU^milk  tke  i»ycrial  AoHriatt,  dM  aot  cmk, 

<  ImH  ke  i«e<lt  MwbM  KaMoa*  Priace  ^f  Biriiwg, 

*«»  IMkc^lU  mmmmid^  ^e  «mf  w  Old  GMlie 

'•■4  Lmii,  «ludi  now  attonxd  tke  auee  al  ^  tiie 

'AnftV  «f  nitugiil/'    MamiM  Ind  dblned  tfae 

mnie  of  tfe  daiinig  child  «f  Vidory;  Ifwiwn, 

ftom-'kift  eMlicit  eMeyt  ••  •  oooMwadec  ia  the 

M  aiitiaie  Al{»  Md  te  ApcBraim%  had  hMtaeoM- 

-loiMd  tb  moaHMkifi  ipnufare ;  MaaaeMs  <huih  vith 

an  evident  wjtkiee  t»  ^mIi,^  awa  couiiiij-ad  the 
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yiiliat  getwri '  kiid  MmtegMt  MSt  ta  Bonapai^e 

hihitelf  j  M(' aaiwedff,  with  amarier^iecea,  Maa- 

O0«ld-iM(  fan  iaeaaeatiDg  iii»Mn)^ei«»'acoiii- 


» which  iHta  ^simply  thi»«<4o  drive  the  Eng- 
,IM  k&fmpir  knd  the  appcif  ^eacral  into- the "aea. 
MMi4ena^Kroa#lf  had  nodohln  «a  to  hiarsbeeeai, 
Ar^pn^quHthig  Pafii'he'iiad  aeid  that  he  otAfm- 
q«ilred'thi«^  tnoeiliBf  i«  teptooe  the  6agtea:of  4h^ 
eii#pe««ip  %T>'the  walla  i»f  IJutnom*  Ue'amvad' et 
.ViAMblid  'OmM  thtf  tuMUe  of  May,  and  aanitted 
«We  «oih«iBild'  i»<ilt>iiiy'e(v*r  Ihe  ea^  ef  Ney,  Kel- 
•teMMmi^  Mid^LiiitiMi,  bat  da»  ovartheet  ^^Jhta«t 
«ikd4hwtct. ''  Wttlfoiit  ceunting  krge.detadMwnte 
*«iiil  gwm^flbni'Uft  in  the  proviiicea  of  VaUlMid, 
'BailiaiMlet,'aiid  Leon,  Maatena  had  thua  M,000 
men  etfder  arma  for  the  field ;  hdt  Ihe  Qor|ia  ^ 
Drai«i,ifehoat  l«,000  atiMgt  did  miit  take  pot  i& 
the  campaipi  ki  Fbrtiiga>  utifil  it  wa«  -aonewhtft 
advaneed;  aiid'Regnier  wai  left' in  £ftti«iAadura 
fbr  aerme  tiiee.  lougep  wkh  hia  10,0paor  113^000 
tnefi.  It  wtn  Aerefere  ^ilh  a  fotce  of  fMm  60)000 
to  6!>)000  men  thst  Maasena  firM  pttt^hnMilf  in 
iM^tioti  to  ^tite«t  Lord  WeHiflgtenr  Hk  Ipfdthip, 
who  had  been'  but  #timiD^ly'reiMfoyoed  d«sii»g^  the 
witotev;  aod  whe'had' b^eii  obligedtd  tetid  tvoopa  to 
•Cadi!i;  had'libiiyiit  94,00^  Bvitish  troopa,  and  from 
^000  to  30,000  PortugoeBc  re^lara.  Thevewaa, 
marde^,^  ar  tbittiderable  Portogdese  imlithi»-  em* 
ployed  ikcMly  ^  the  gafristoa  and  in  the  province 
lieynftd  'the  Douto;  in  Aletn*ejo'  and  Algarve^-^ 
»hot%  en  the  iHngs  of  hitt  lord&h^a  rtgukr  army. 
-But,  white  'MM^nadoilild  eoneentrate  hia  whole 
force  for  the  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tacua, 
l!l^liin|;tohi^ali  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  fbrce  in 
¥bepH)vincea  «onth  df  that  tlver  to  gwtd  tgaitiH 
ftti/taMen*  "mtivemenc  ^  Sault^a  army  of  Anda- 
luma,  nAttiAiy  being  move  than>60,000  stromgy  might 
-rery  powibly  be  induced  to  tend  a  6trong'd0tach^ 
metitinto Alelntejo^ VhereOeiTeral  Hill  with  12,000 
Tfnett  Vai  alrdMilydbsdrved  by  Regnier,  wMia  fortoe 
rvekAyiff  mcit  ^uite  eqnal  tohis  own.-  Scarcely  one*- 
iirff  ^r*l«U*a  trodps  Were  British.  Massemi's  army 
traif'^D«f]f  eotfrpoiJed  of  old*  soldiers  flushed  with 
tffetient  irtSteia  lltrd  ih  a  high  ^ataie  i>f  >  mihinv. 
.I^'Welllhgtottfeould  dftly  cdnftdi^tlv-rek^  Tip#li 
t(^  Britiith  pai^t  <^f  hk  Ifevcee,  fn-  HHeTortugaese 
'regtilaVr 'ti-ere  m'  ^et  #htHed,  ftnd -the  inill^'wa« 
Tttot  dt  MFfc^^tfirttetl'Itt  the*  ifenS^.  ''CJwal 
^ahit  iihAy  h<niretiefr;4ee«  tak«nih>ft  MatthdUMfei^ 
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Avd  with  the  Potteytcae  itg^itaf a ;  many  of  tlie 
•ttoeia  «f  those  troops  men  Eoghsh,  and  Lord 
Weiliiiiltoii  had  hngaded  aeveval  of  the  regiments 
widb  Er$mk  rennieiits,  judging  f ightty  that,  being 
-v^Kcd  with  Eaglisb  carpa,  they  would  feel  a  greater 
cenftdeMoe  m  their  first  tna),  and  a  nobler  rmula- 
tiaa  aterwOTds.  Theaa  Portogaese  regulars  glo- 
riously jostified  the  -confidence  placed  in  them. 
£«rly  i«  jMa,  hf  asaena  eoaamenced  ope  rations  in 
earacat  hy  invoating  Ciudad  RodrigOi-  which  was 
dalinifled  hy  a  teavish  garrison,  hist  which  wss 
akbaat^wkhni  sigM  of  the  Britieh  advanced  divi- 
wiaii  poeted  •  oa  the  Aaava.  -  The  ^pantarde  de- 
fcadcd  lhc«QsiAv«s  bravely  till  the'lMi  of  Jely, 
wlien^  a ^clloable 'breach  being  wwde,4he  French 
eaVefed  ^  flaee  by  capitoisitkm;  Beriaparte^s 
•MtmiSMr  tauilted  WelKbgton  for  havittg'  pef- 
mtted'Ae  siege  to  pn^eeed,  iiraii^ef  hi^otttposts, 
withottT  ataktog  ati  attempt  to  itl^e the  place; 
WBd  the  repn^oeh  was  xepeated,  wet  eisty  by  marry 
•8^i&iai^,  but  tflao  Uf  soivie  of  Wellingtbn'a  own 
4»ffisei<l.  But  his  kyi^ship  knew  his  htsinetb  better 
than  lo^jpiay  into  the  handa  of  the  fVeneh  h^  any 
tatfh- or  Alse  Movement.  He  isouldtiet  risk  h^ 
small  army  for -^the  relief  of  Giudhd  Rodvigo;  his 
t>bjacir'aiid  his  patamoont  dnty  was  td  defend  Por- 
tu^,  and  above  all  Lisbon.  This  he  had  pledged 
'hiriif«ir  tb  do',  and  he  knew  he  tioald  doit.  Hg 
tod  not  protnised  the  Sfianieh  gevenner  thst  he 
w^uld  attempt  to  relieve  him  by  risking  the  s&fety 
ofR>rkigHl.  He  had  ofimd,  indeed,  to  unite- the 
whote  British  amy  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodngo, 
by  making  General  Hill's  corps  cross-  the  Tagus,  if 
the  Mfiirquea  dels  Romana,  who  had  eolleeted  some 
levees  iti  Batremadurai  would  undertake  to  maintain 
himself  there  against  Regnier ;  bat  the  Ynarques,  in 
aevei<al'  interviews  which  he  had  w4th' his  ferdahtp 
ddring  the  siege,  declared  point  blimk  that  he- could 
wot'  mitihtain  himaelf  in  Estremadn^a,  or  in  aify 
way  cover  thdt  frontier  of  Portegal,  if  >GenerKl  Hill 
•hbidd  e¥oss  the  Tagus.*  He  departed  riot  chair's 
bfehcfth  ftism  his  plhn :  hef  calmly  maihed  hrs  posi- 
fionl  oh  the'l^  hatik  of  the  Coa,  having  hli^  light 
divii^oh  adtnneed  a  little  beyond  that  river.  -  As 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ncyeame  thunderlng^on  after 
the  fall  of  Oiiidad  Rbdiv|0,  it  canne  in  eontactwitti 
our  lifehC  division,  wWwi  Was  eomtaianded  by  Oe?- 

*  Dinatrli  to  L«rd  X4Terpoolt  in  Colonel  Gurwood,  Wellinston  Dit- 
f«tehi»:— Tlrt!  Vritich,  m  ho  Were  jrwtlf  enrtRetf  at  beitig  lletalnwl 

In  Ihe  third  order  of  fortresaav— a  placecommanded  from  roimy  points, 
«m1  df^ttnte  of  wy  bomb-pit)ofc-^itWthrtr  oMin^rydtlteikctttecused 
I^M  WelliwfVolii  w  then  MonHtmr,  ot  l>i»g»nd  UccfpiHHi,a©aof 
ha\(ng  deceived  llerraste,  ihe  VpanUh  general,  with  hoi>e«  of  relief. 
m»  lordship's  calm  and  dignified  reply  i*  eontaiDed  in  U»  abovD 
llifUhtcil  to  liOiA  UiwpoiU.  IMoapVte'i  ficnerala,  mureovarj  had 
atfojiusa  Uie  prindple  that  every  toM n  Ihat  had  no  hope'  of  rellerftom 
vllboiiS«raa.|»QSoto«iaMnattlaiacdiiAeMr«  ^vA  n«t  to  SafiedetlM 
march  of  a  great  armv.  ,*•  It  i«  a  very  oonvcnieot  doitrine  for  tlie 
TWiiefi.**  ^vf  hU  tonbhf p.  "  thnt  a  lV>rfMed  phiee  WbicK  ih  attockM 
hgr  t)wny  a«d  W  ^o  ii*p«  of  iftteC  from  •«  •n»y  m  ilw  JMd/t>ni9lit  tip 
ftiirrender  without  making  any  defence ;  lipt  Uie  contrar}-  doctrine  is 
the  mityone  by«hicli  «^  otn  !«•  dbcfoaUy  oit^poMdi  Th^kAic- 
bijiAAla  «I  every  town  in  a  Hate  •T  «ic!K«  muft  ^ct^fei  cvnaidMaMar.  b^t 
their  remaining  In  it  dnriny  the  ¥)triod  of  ueee  k  a  marker  of  choice, 
•tfd.  i«  llH  tatee  or  ObAmI  Rodvigtt,  Sav«rtleiiW;  irafe  Mila  wUtefr  cV 
Aiqiy>i«ity  i  and  it  vouVl  be  q,4)t«  a  jb«w  nriucip^  m  iffA  a^d.  a^nuMt 
AflVadtA^Htfokiefbr'^lMPnfich.  that  f>\VryiOwti  thl^eited VlrHtfk 
tt9»^o$.^itim  ll«:ililMit*at<  «tehtlWl|kl«lwo|iT«aifl«fO«Mkkte 
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iVei-alCrtrttfurd,  a  very  brave  and  an  able  man,  but 
sbtnewhat  hot-headed  and  self-willed,  inatead  of 
falling  in  quietly  and  easily,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  Craufurd,  eager  for  fame,  halted  repeatedly, 
and  disputed  the  ground  against  a  much  superior 
force:  he  finished  by  effecting  his  retreat  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  a  bridge  across  the  Coa,  by 
repulsing  the  French  in  their  attempt  to  follow  him, 
and  by  costing  Ney  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  Craufurd  himself  suffered  considerable  loss, 
and  Wellington  could  ill  bear  any  useless  reduction 
of  his  small  British  force.  This  fighting,  however, 
gave  Massena  a  specimen  of  the  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  and  it 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two  some  of  the  enemy's 
operations.* 

Massena,  upon  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
after  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  issued  a 
flaming  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese,  abusing 
the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief  and  discord, 
and  attributing  the  presence  of  Wellington's  army 
in  Portugal  to  "  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Eng- 
land ;"  as  if  "  the  presence  of  French  armies  in 

•  The  enpmy  afterwards  mnde  three  efTorli  to  ■tonn  the  bridge  over 
the  CJoa,  iu  all  of  which  they  were  repulsed  hy  Craufurd  and  his  light 
division. — fyellingUm  D'upateltes. 

"  There  Cian  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  skiimiali  the  British  troopa 
fully  supported  their  character  for  {^llantrr  and  coolness ;  but  it  w«9 
to  be  regretted  that  the  action  liad  taken  place  at  all.  It  was  not  our 
wiadora  to  waste  our  strength  in  pwrtial  encounters,  particularly  when 

these  must  be  followed  by  a  retrograde  movanent Yet  was 

Craufurd  an  officer  of  singular  ability  and  bravery,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  best  of  the  army,  as  all  his  proceedings  showed.  But  I  doubt  If 
he  was  strictly  within  his  orders ;  and  certainly  considerable  dissaiis- 
faction  waa  tAX  at  head-quarters  when  the  report  of  the  aflkir  came 
in."— Warguev  of  I^dcnderry,  Memoir  of  the  Penintular  fFar. 


Spain  and  Portugal  bore  evidence  of  the  total  want 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  France."*  The  pro- 
damation  ended  by  recommending  the  Portuguese 
people  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  receive  Ux 
French  aoldiere  as  friends,  in  which  case  thej 
should  find  protection  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. But  the  conduct  of  Massena's  army  had 
already  been  vindictive,  unprincipled,  monstrous. 
Lord  Wellington  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  in 
which  he  said,  ''  The  time  which  has  elapsed 
during  which  the  enemy  have  remained  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the 
Portuguese  nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to 
expect  from  the  French.  The  people  had  remained 
in  some  villages,  trusting  to  the  enemy's  promises, 
and  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies 
of  'their  country  in  a  friendly  manner,  they  should 
conciliate  their  forbearance;  that  their  properties 
would  be  respected,  that  their  women  would  be 
saved  from  violation,  and  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  Vain  hopes !  The  people  of  these  devoted 
villages  have  suffered  every  evil  which  a  cruel 
enemy  could  inflict.  Their  property  has  been 
plundered,  their  houses  and  furniture  have  been 
burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished,  and  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whose  age  or  sex  did  not 
tempt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen 
the  victims  of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  promises  which  were  only  made  to  be 
violated.  The  Portuguese  now  see  that  they  have 
no  remedy  fur  the  evil  with  which  they  are  threal- 

*  A.  Vicusaeux,  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingttm. 
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ened  but  determined  resistance.  Resistance,  and 
the  determination  to  render  the  enemy's  advance 
into  their  country  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  re- 
moving out  of  his  way  everything  that  is  valuable, 
or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence,  or  frustrate 
his  progress,  are  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for 
the  evils  with  which  they  are  threatened.  The 
army  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  can  save  themselves 
only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  pro- 
perties only  by  removing  them.  The  duty,  how- 
ever, which  I  owe  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  will  oblige 
me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my  hands 
to  force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an 
exertion  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which 
awaits  them,  and  to  save  their  country  ;  and  I 
hereby  declare  that  all  the  magistrates  or  persons 
in  authority  who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages 
after  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the  military 
officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persona  of 
whatever  description  who  hold  any  communication 
with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any 
manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  be  tried  and  punished  accordingly."* 

Marshal  Massena  found  he  could  not  move 
quite  so  rapidly  as  he  liad  calculated  on  doing. 
He  had  given  himself  only  three  months  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Portugal  and  drive  Lord 
Wellington  into  the  sea;  but  he  passed  nearly 
one  whole  month  in  inactivity  on  the  line  of 
the  Coa.  In  the  interval  General  Regnier  quitted 
Spanish  Estremadura,  crossed  the  Tagus  with 
his  whole  corps,  and  established  himself  at  Coria 
and  Plasencia;  and  General  Hill,  making  a 
corresponding    movement,  had  also  crossed  the 

*  ProclamaUoD  to  the  people  of  Portugal,  dated  4tli  August,  1810, 
in  Garwood,  Wellington  Dispatches :  new  edition,  18;'R. 


Tagus  to  take  post  at  Aulaya,  from  whence  he 
could  either  be  joined  to  Lord  Wellington's 
army  or  could  be  thrown  again  in  front  of  Gene- 
ral Regnier.*  At  last,  on  the  15lh  of  August, 
the  French  broke  ground  before  Almeida.  This 
ancient  but  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  in  the 

Province  of  Beira,  between  the  rivers  Coa  and 
'urones,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  30  miles 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  defended  by  a  good 
Portuguese  garrison,  commanded  by  an  English 
officer.  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  prepared  for  a  de- 
termined resistance.  Lord  Wellington  brought 
his  army  nearer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow 
if  the  enemy  should  afford  an  opportunity,  and  at  all 
events  to  oblige  Massena  to  keep  his  corps  in  a 
more  collected  state  during  the  siege,  which  would 
re^er  his  operations  the  more  difficult  on  account 
of  the  want  of  subsistence-  The  French  opened 
their  fire  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine  which  contained  nearly  all 
the  ammunition,  and  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Some  treachery  was 
suspected ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
/awful  explosion  arose  from  one  of  those  accidents 
%hich  no  one  can  foresee,  and  to  which  all  military 
action*  are  more  or  less  liable.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  treachery  afterwards;  the 
Portuguese  major  commanding  the  artillery,  who 
was  the  person  employed  by  Cox  to  settle  the  capi- 
tnlation^  went  out  and  informed  the  French  pf  tbe 
exact  state  in  which  the  explosion  had  left  Al- 

*  Dispatchei.  "  General  Hill  had  for  tome  tune  been  altering  hit 
quarters,  in  eonrormity  to  the  ehanxeoUa  habUi  of  the  raeny. 
WhMever  General  Regnier  appeared,  Uie  British  genewl  was  in  his 
front.  This  hecame  a  measure,  with  referenee  to  the  invasion  of  th« 
eountry.  of  poeitiTe  importanoe  ;  although  it  was  idtinnitely  proved 
that  no  Icfea  of  entering  the  PDitugueae  territory  on  more  than  one 
line  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  Frenc'.i  generaU.**— C^foM^  Leitk 
Hay,  Narrative  if  the  Peninsular  fFar. 
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meida,  and  never  returned!  Massena  made  the 
traitor  a  colonel  1  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  24th 
Portuguese  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  its  major 
and  of  its  English  officers,  went  at  once  into  the 
French  service  !*  Lord  Wellington  was  greatly 
disappointed,  for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detain- 
ing Massena  till  the  rainy  season  set  in.  He  seemed, 
however,  provided  for  everything ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  famed  opponent  let  nearly  three  week* 
elapse  after  the  reduction  of  Almeida  before  he 
seriously  moved  forward .  This  strange  delay  ncftrly 
brought  on  the  rainy  season,  which  the  English  ge* 
neral  wanted,  as  the  swelling  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  increaamg  WdtieM  of  the  roadt^  must 
greatly  retard  the  Daurch  lof  the  Prench  colanm8,t 

I^rd  Wellington  fell  back  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Gouvea.  No  French  corps 
advanced  to  s^pp^y  the  place  of  Regnier  in  E»trc- 
madura,  so  t"hat  the  English,  having  all  their  ene- 
mies concentrating  jh  their  front,  or  along  the 
frontier  between  the  Donro^nd  the  Tagus,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  aiiy  otlicr  quarti^.     Oft.  the 

15th  of  September . the  |;reat  French  ic^y^cg*^ 
its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  JtoTJidjegflij  %vtji^ 
right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  t^ira- 
bra,  through  Viseu.  Here  the  vaunted  Massena 
seems  to  have  committed  another  mistake.  "  There 
arp    ([jert^inly/'.   said.  WelUngit,9», .  *'  iifiany  feact 


of  the  mountain  towards  the  French  were  ver 
and,  in  some  places,  quite  precipitous.  3l^$ena 
was  traversed  by  three  roads  leading  to  Coimbra; 
but  good  care  was  taken  to  defend  these  and  several 
gorges  and  defiles,  which,  though  not  regalar 
roads,  at  times  afforded  passage  to  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  smugglers  with  their  mules.  To 
convey  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  posi- 
tion at  BttMco,  it  ha^  been  stated  that  after  50,000 
men  had  heeo  placed  upon  it,  a  space  of  nearly 
two  miles  intervened  from  the  lef^  of  Generd 
Leith*B  eorps  to  the  right  of  the  third  division, 
which  stood  next  in  ^ne.  At  the  lofiiest  summit  of 
liA  «llgi^  mountain^  about  two  miles  from  its 
northern  extremity,  there  was  a  lonely  convent  of 
Carmelites,  and  there  Lord  Wellington  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  The  26tb  of  September  was  a 
beautiful  day,  with  bright  sunslnne^  From  the 
heights  of  Busaco,  which  commdsiv  a  very  ex- 
tensive prof«pect  over  the  low  couBtrjto  the  east- 
ward, all  the  movements  o^Masse^a's  army  of 
Portugal  were  distinctly  visi^'^^irst  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  and  then  to  the  naked  eye :  it  was  im- 
possible to  c:Ot)  field  them  from  the  observation  of 
.our,,  troops  ^atjflit;^  all  along  the  Serra;  nor  did 
ifhe  enemy  seem  to  aim  at  any  concealment.  One 
bf  the  animated  spectators  on  the  height  says^ 
^*  Rising  grounds  were  covered  with  troops,  can- 
tiQfi^t^c.ieqin pages:,  the  widely  extended- wcmtfy 


roai'ds  in  Portugi^,  but  Uje.en^xy  .ha^  .takeg,  der..,  set»cd'to.'00|ntoin  a  bosi  moving  fo^r^ard,  6r^^^^ 


cidedly  fbe  jv'orst  iu  the  wlple.  king^dqfli.'V.Hia 


lordship, yiib  hiad  retired  by  the  Ifift  l^k^.of  the   ;  m  iheir  piKXgiefis  by  thef  gnmd  nadufal  barrier  on 


Moni^egQ,  and  ,by  a, better  road,  now.>9ro98ed  the 
river,  and  toot ,  up  a  stroug  ,positian.  in  from  nf 
Coimhra.'.,  He  hafl. already  qalled  m>fr9W  Atalaya. 
and  '^he  'soDth  the  cprps  qf  Hill,  md  heiih,  mi 
those  generals  we?:e  mar<?hipg  r^pldJy  tqfche.'MonT 
dep;o  and  to  tlie  position  appointed  fqr  tbi^mon 
"  grini  B.U'^aco  ,8  iron  ridge."  ,So]cae  tirpfxps^wene 
left  on  ^'tlie  .left  banjfc  ojf  the  Tiveif  tq,  aepuire^  the.- 
high  roa|d^ to  Lisbon  ^ji  that  si^^;  .fcut^, with. this  . 
excep^on^" Lord, Wellington's  .wWqj  aproji,  as  wjdll 
Portuguese  afi  English,  were  cplle;(?^d»  by-tb^  34UU' 
upon  the  Serra  de  Jl^usaco,  a  lofty. xao^nitaintridge - 
extending,  from,  the  Wondpgo  tq.  the  ^or^lhward* 
Altogether  the  ridge  extended  nearly,  eight  .mikfl, 
forming  tne  segment  of  a  circle,  ^hoce  -exD^eme 
points  einbraced  the  enqn^y  V  positiq^^ '  I'be  iaioes 

•  »*lthi«!da.'*«ftysWeli:nJ?ton,  "Uiat  tlieir  oVjeot  ic  to  have  an 
opporlHiiity  or  ilcMactlftK  from  It.  -wbbh  to  wetl  ettOMgh'tor  the  ftrivate 
soldiers,  but  Ik  lii^jhly  Ui.^nkoefuI  to  the  ehwkattSP  of  ihf  ^lfic«rs*'*^~ 
DlspiUfhet,    ' 

t  p|.^&))oidd  wiivtar  tliM,  vhile  WeiUiagtoo  vas  urtiMMd  ftw  v««tt* 

"*■      Frencit  hj 


thin^i  Masiienf  was  pn-parpd  Tor  nothing.    Tlio  French  had  uadf'p 
taken  tlic  last  kii'dtf  Heeenearv  to  be  umlert  -      -    ^ 
LUbon.  and  UreacT 

I  into  (he  pd 

I  thAt  v^YiLDtaoe.    ••  Bat,"  aaya  a  mnitiiry  writer, 


meida  into  (he  p6weT  of  Massena  a  month  beforn  he  had  any  ritfht  to 
eznect  thAt  v^YiLDtaQe.  "  Bat,"  eaya  a  mnitary  writer.  '*  what  Is  the 
tttiiity  of  fortunate  aopUeatt  in  a  military  poii*t  of  vkm*  unlcaa  imntfi 
diate  adTaafagie  can  be  tiken  ?  It  has  ulways  appeared  lo  me  the 
mosthriUiaQl.tratoft  in  lMs«a«ipaixiiof  Loid  WeHiti^ton.  iind  one 
prescntin};  a  remarkable  contrast  in  the  maturity  or  ^xwHffV^tA  of 
two  disUmc^lsked  men  t^^i  teiy  formfdable  army  threatened  Uie 
con^tjry  whic)L  th«  Vip\Mti  ffNie«»l  wU  deMioAd  lo  d«I»nd  r  ft  frdnoet 
one  fortress  nnd  laid  sie^e  td  another,  where.  CQaHrary  to  a)l  )lua^ail 
calratalloa;  •rd^touft  eebaaloDed  tile  HM,  Tlie  C0tt»e(|uenee  was.  that, 
J/)rd  WeUintfiun  heiMsmt^ni^for  ail  contias^iriea.  ttiii  pcrttialtrM 
rediitHiMn  of  Alitieida  did  not  essentially  anuoy  him,  while  hi*  anta- 
Kooii^b  WPS  wfTcnarol  ipi4m|itly  to  follow  •)»  Ih^  adttihoi^  ttatandly' 
arUibg  fro^  the  cirica,^sti^iG&''— (i^a^<«#/X«ftA  i'Styi    ,  j.     -  „. 


^a^ly-condcmingint*  tnimerous  masses,  (*heeked 


whiok  Vft  iirere  placed,  at  the  base  of  wfatcli  it 
beoaioe  neosEsary  to  pause.  In  imposing  ^p^^- 
an«es  as*  to^iamcrioal  strength^  V  hatt«  neverseM 
anythitig^m^mparable  to  tihat  «f  the  e«em/s  tmy ' 
frqnvfiusmoa :  it  wms  ^lot-  sAoiM  an  a<rnirf  enia!n(>ed 
before  usy  but  a  mvltitade-^Hiavdrt',  kifont^,  attH- 

*  lery^  ^r»  oL  the '  bovntry,  heirsea^  trifbte  of  imila 
with  thnic  atieBdanHs,  auttlers,  followers  bf  e^ienr 
(ieserjpiion,  fefmed  ihe  tnvnng  sR^ene  tipon  which 
Lord  WiellingtaB  and  hit  army  looked  dowtf.*^ 
The  ev^enijftg  of  the  26th  oloeed  upon  the  alll^ 
finally  arranged  in  poaitieii  on  Busaeo;  sflfn!,  i£\xt 

[  darky  the.  "whole,  cousitrv  at  the  fdot  of  the  mofoa- 
taius,  and  far  away  ia  tlieir  front,  was  iltumiftatAl 
by  the  fires  of  the  French  army.  As  earlt  as  tiro 
o'clock' in /the'inamin^  of  the  27th,  our  silent  tfui 
motionless  army  could  distinctly  hear  the  stir  6f. 
preparation  in  the  French  camp.  In  the  grey  of 
the  morning  those  immense  columns  were  seeu  in 
motion,  with  our  piquets  and  some  of  our  light 
troops  retiring  before  them.  It  is  said  that  Mar- 
shal Ncy,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Serra  de 
Busaco,  had  been  strongly  imprcsaed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  unattackable  aature  of  the  groiiad 
which  Wellington  had  chosen,  but  that  Maseena, 
scorning  Ney's  advice,  determined,  after  recoa- 
noitring,  to  try  the  strength  of  Busaeo.  Masseaa 
had  hoped  to  cross  the  Serra  and  peitetrale  to 
Coimbra  before  Wellington  cook!  eolleet  an  amy 
strong  enough  to  oppose  his  niarch;  and  tm 

*  >Giltao«l  ht^  Hay. 
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now,  tlioMi^vh^'Ac^w  clearly  entnigli thai)  dnie£ng1ljs>h 
general  waf  4iQterniiped  to  ink  the  exporitiieiit  «f 
a  battlje^l^edec^yisd.himflelf  as  tothe  anMKint  «f 
his,  forces;  jToripiae  cdrp«  of  the  allies  3vei^  icott-^ 
ceale4  ,l>y.th^,  mature  .of  the.frDUqd.and  aPoiftu- 
gue«e  re9ery&  ,^n4  sDme  Eoglith/ regiments  had 
been  Ji^hol,  qd(  pfi  eight  on  ithejTereree'of  the* 
Seira^r  im  the  /ace  orthe.hilii  which  flopt^doitn 
towards  Coiifili^^a.  JB^aidea;  Massena  tsmrihkt  a 
part  ot  W^lUngtpnfa  front  hae  ivas  /com^p^vtedof 
Pojtugwe^fi  <ti:AQpv  that  entice  PaftogHeee  regl^ 
inei^Us  .wf^re.  nnxed  with  the  .^riiish;  >  and  he, 
an()  alV,  the  French^  vindejr  ;hinii»  despised  thef  Par* 
tugptese,tr^ops,,a»!milch  as  they;  did  Ihe  Spkhi^h^ 
not  knpwjj^g  tJUe,  almost  magidal  effects  which  had 
been  pro|du,ced  in  ibe  oouise  of  a  very  £ew  monrtihs 
by  Gei^ral  fitereafQrd's  drilling  and  training,  aiid 
little  calcUtUtiog  on  the  noble  emulation  Ttrhich  the 
allien  axid  fieUuw-comhaiVants  of <  the  unflinching 
British  ^fan^y  wf  re  about  to  display^*    At  tabout 

• '  h  %tton\d  appear,  hpwcver,  that  tlvc  Emperor  of  lh«  Froiph  luiA 
not  bten  taii|^it  Mitkih'itt  cantion  hy  Wellington's  vfctbrv  over  reorfnl 
odd*  at  Talarera.  f^d  thi^i  MaaiciM  wm  niged  oo  toilKht  bf  TiU 
impatient  masier.  In  an  intercepted  letter  to  MassenA.  ^onaparto 
vat  fioiui4  raniiidlng  thfll  imrtfuil  of  his  gwat  superiority  of  fotcp,  of 
h'»  1 2.000  c«va)i^,  and  of  his  i«imenM  train  of  ■rtilleiy.  *«  It  'woi^ld 
be  Hifiniious'/'  lie  ^10.  *'  io  suppose  that  25,000  Eufflisli  can  balgmoe 
Mfi^.  P|ml)r>f  Uua  laUrrdo  not  Irtfle,  but^fall' on  boldly,  and  after 
having  well  observed  where  the  biow  may  be  atriick/'  Bonaparte 
eoust«d  tlttf  1^6rtii^6^  troops  for  nothing,  or  put  Uii*ra  on  the  same 
level  9«,  ii^  S|i^niar(li  t  b«t  hUmtax,  md  fttber  marshal*  too.  to  their 
KTeatciaMi.  very  aoon  discovered  the  mi«take.  Fortlu  uiUaveptff  Iglk^r 
$ee  Qbkml  -SMfkei^t  WsUfrfffifthe  Penhautnt  Wnt.  -  Tlie  discipUue 
of  the  Portiigmsec.^nny,'*  o^er^M  «  British  cffleer^  «•  wis  daBt  iat- 
pfTOvinv*  Tiie  imdoiBiAion  ^^certiona  of  Marithal  Bcre^lbrdt  and  the 
Brit^tftoSlCffli/under'him^  Wire  rewarded  by  tlt«  praiies  of  iHTSkIio 
witnesse<l  \hc  pmaculofui  diiange  ia^  tlia  npptarafitisi  mo veneni^  nn J 
cemmil  ^M^€t  otih&  ibldiefs  commiCted  to  their  charge.  Tlic  old. 
rDeorri^«y}r.jQd(|«i^fMidluid«M  Fbrtngnuw  offlcei^  ^Ve  plMi  oh 
the  reured  list,  and  their  comroimipna  wcxajriven  |o  y<NiMr  mw,  ftiU 
of  i4Ak<Vill&ng^to.leaTt^.  atid  xbte  ia  AhKar^  the  active  dutiei 
required  of  tbem."~A«eo//M(»au  qfthe  JftaimtUa. 


sij^Vtlock  ih  the  ttroriling  of  ihd  Sitli,  ft3,the  mist 
ind  the  gfe^e!<mds  were  i^ollihg  away,  the  French 
inadW  two  deft]^rRte  simaltaticoas  j^ttacJlca  irt  great 
force;  the  on^  btl  the  tight  mid  tl^e  other  on 
the  left  0f  WelHngtOrt's  positioh,  bn  the  highest 
]patt  6f  the  Serra.  The  co!utni>  whicH  stacked 
our  right  was-  precieded  by  a  cldtid  ot  "tiraillijurg, 
ihich  outnumbered  the  Kght  infahiry'  of  Ge- 
lieral  'Pietonv  and  forced  them  to  retire:  some 
of  the'tirAilleiiri  gfciitted  pOBse^sicin  of  rtie  .highest 
iio(H(8,  and  St)pear6d  to  thefr  comrades  bielow  to 
havfl^  go«  upoh^  the  flatlk  bf  Weninj^tbn'i  riijht  : 
tiheMiittS(*higW:^lumn'fplloweti  tepidly  find  reso- 
liitoly;  a  good  •  part  6f' it  rearhed  t|ie  tbp  of  the 
ridgit*j  kinrf  w'iaS  In  the  act  t)f  deplpjring  when  it  was 
a!ta6ked'inlhe  'rtost  gaflatit'ininner  by  a  part  of 
Picton^i  df^^ioiii  COYi^iWing  of  the  88th  te.^i men t, 
linde^  the^ommaiidOf  Llttrteiia(nt'i€olortel  Wallace, 
the'4e5dl  under  the  cortitnahd'  Of  Lieuteiiant-Colonel 
the  Bdn.'  Bl.  Mettde,'  and  the  8th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment under  the  command,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas,  the  whole  being  directed  by  Major-Gen eral 
Picton.  These  three  reghnents  advaticed  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  tlte  enemy^s  division  from  the  ad- 
vantageous ground  which  they  had  gained.  The  Por- 
tuguese, charging  in  line  with  the  J^ritish,  emulated 
their  prowess,  and  met  with  the  best  encouragement 
that  oould  possibly  attend  such  a  first  essay  ;  for 
the  whole  work  was  done  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  the  enemy  ^-ere  bayoneted  on  the  ridge,  or 
ibtokeu  and  hurled  down  the  steep,  to  a  dense  mass 
i>\{Iiich  Massena  had  collected  there  to  support  and 
*fdllowt  lip  their  attack,  but  which  no^  moved  not 
forwitrd,  but  backward.  Another  French  dirision, 
attacking  still  fisrther  to  th^  rightj  without  being 
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aware  that  Lord  Wellington's  lines  extended  so 
far,  or  that  General  Leith's  corps  was  there,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  head  of  a  British  column  before  it  could  reach 
the  plateau  or  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was 
attacked  in  a  trice  by  Colonel  Barnes's  brigade  of 
General  Leilh's  corps,  composed  of  the  royals,  the 
9th,  and  the  38th  regiments.  The  9th,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cameron,  being  the  leading  battalion 
of  our  column,  when  about  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  French,  wheeled  suddenly  into  line, 
and  fired  a  volley,  the  effect  of  which  was  terrific 
and  decisive.  The  ground  was  covered  with  dead 
and  dying,  not  new  levies  or  mercenaries,  or  half- 
hearted contingents  from  foreign  dependent  states, 
but  men  who  belonged  to  the  elite  of  the  French 
army.  This  destructive  fire  being  followed  up  by 
an  immediate  charge,  this  division  gave  way  and 
bfoke,  and  rushed  or  rolle4  down  the  hill  side  as 
their  comrades  had  done.  On  the  same  space  of 
ground  seldom  has  been  seen  surh  a  destruction  as 
overtook  this  French  division.  Both  these  divisions 
which  made  the  attack  upon  our  right  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  General  Regnicr,  who  had  witnessed 
on  the  plains  of  Maida  what  British  bayonets  could 
do,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  be  particularly 
unfortunate  whenever  he  met  our  troops.  The 
attack  on  Wellington's  left  was  made  with  General 
Loison's  division  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  and  with 
one  brigade  of  the  division  of  Marchand ;  this  attack- 
ing column  being  supported,  as  the  other  had  been, 
by  a  mass  of  troops  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
Serra,  and  prepared  to  move  forward  at  a  moment*s 
notice.  It  was  not  a  whit  more  fortunate  than 
General  Regnier's  force,  and  it  scarcely  fought  so 
well.  It  was  confronted  exclusively  by  the  British 
light  division  under  General  Craufurd  and  General 
Pack's  brigade  of  Portuguese.  One  division  of 
infantry  alone  made  any  progress  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and,  being  immediately  charged  with  bayonets 
by  General  Craufurd  with  the  4drd,  52nd,  and  95th 
British,  and  the  3rd  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  it  was 
broken  and  driven  down  with  immense  loss.  Gene- 
ral Coleman's  brigade  of  Portuguese,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve,  was  moved  up  to  the  right  of 
Craufurd's  division,  and  made  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  upon  some  French,  who  had  not 
reached  so  elevated  a  spot,  but  who  were  trying  to 
gain  the  ridge.  These  men  too  were  driven  down 
with  terrible  destruction.  'Borne  of  the  Portuguese, 
charging  into  a  thick  mass,  got  so  wedged  in 
among  the  French  that  they  had  not  room  to  use 
their  bayonets ;  so,  imitating  the  example  which 
had  been  set  by  English  soldiers,  they  turned  up 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  and  plied  them 
with  such  vigour  as  soon  to  clear  the  way.  The 
little  artillery  that  was  used  in  the  action  was 
nearly  all  Portuguese,  and  it  was  exceedingly  well 
served.  For  some  time  the  troops  at  the  base 
of  the  Serra  kept  within  a  short  distance,  as  if 
intending  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  Massena 
had  had  enough  of  that  iron  ridge,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  pasted  in  loose  skirmishes  between 


the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  descending  the  hills  to  meet  their  foes. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  wJiMn 
these  matters  measured  every  word  he  said  or  wrote, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  his  attacks  on  the 
heights  was  enormous :  2000  were  left  killed  upon 
the  field  of  battle  (killed  chiefly  by  the  bayooet), 
and  from  3000  to  4000  were  wounded.  Three 
genersls  of  division  were  among  the  wounded  ;  one 
general  was  killed ;  one  general  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  a  few  hundred  men  and  officers. 
The  loss  of  the  allied  army  did  not  exceed 
1300,  of  which  number  578  were  Portuguese 
— a  very  convincing  proof  that  the  men  whonci 
Lord  Beresfurd  had  trained  had  gone  well  into 
action.  "  This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "  has 
brought  the  Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the 
enemy  for  the  first  time  in  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  they  have  proved  that  the  trouble  which 
has  been  taken  with  them  has  not  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  iu  the 
same  ranks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting 
cause,  which  they  afford  the  best  hopes  of  saving/'^ 

*  Colonel  Gurvood,  Wellington  Dbptitchet.~-Soutlipy.  in  Edin- 
buruh  Animnl  Rif  i^tcr,  nod  Hist,  of  ihe  Peninsular  War.— Ooloiiel 
I.i>kh  Uav.  Narrative.— M^jor  Moyle  Sherer,  Military  Memoir*  oC  tbet 
Duke  of  VV'ellington.— U.  B.  Robinson,  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-Ocncrml 
Sir  Thomas  Ficton.— This  last  named  work,  thoogb  it  fantains  aaac 
nonst>n8u,  and  some  ridiculous  iialf-cuueeiled  attempts  to  elevate  Pic- 
ton  by  the  depression  of  the  Diikeol  Wellington,  gives  some  intnreat- 
iiig  ani^idoles,  and  some  very  characteristic  letters  written  on  Ihe  mar 
of  the  moment  by  that  very  brave,  but  somewhat  too  hot-headed,  Welsh- 
man,  Picton.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  in  writing  to  hit  friend  Cdkmel 
Pleydel,  General  Plctoa  sftys— *'  Oar  armv  is  heatthy.  well  equipped 
in  every  respect,  and  rcguUtrly  stmplted  with  provisions."  This  denotes 
an  improvement  in  our  oommlssarlat .  And  in  the  dbpnC^  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  from  which  we  have  laet  quoted  in  oar  text, 
there  is  an  admission  of  the  same  kind.  Through  this  improTement, 
and  the  skilfVil  way  in  which  their  alreaith  had  been  husbanded  fas 
trying  and  critical  moments,  tlie  troop  had  been  enabled  to  do  their 
very  he»t  in  the  iKittlc  of  Busaoo.  **  Throughout  the  contest  oa  the 
Serra,"  savs  his  lordship, "  and  in  all  the  previous  mardies,  mid  those 
we  have  since  made,  the  whole  army  have  conducted  themseh*es  in 
the  most  regular  manner.  Accordingly  all  the  opemtiona  have  been 
carried  on  with  ease ;  the  soldiers  have  suffered  no  privatioos.  have 
undergone  no  unnecessary  fatigue^  there  has  been  no  loas  ofetores. 
and  the  army  is  in  the  highest  spirits."  Lord  Wellhigkn  acknow^ 
lodges  his  Mtrticular  obligattous  to  the  ad)utant  and  quartcr-maatef 
generals  *,  but  the  excellent  result  must  have  been  in  good  part  owing 
to  those  ftindamental  imnrovements  in  the  cqmmisasriit  depart laaai, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  urging  on  governmeot. 

Before  the  campaign  of  this  year  began,  some  excellent  rssnlatloiis 
with  regard  to  this  service  were  issued  from  the  Wac-oflicv.  Thaj  flxed 
Uke  gradations  of  rank  as  follows, — 

1.  Commissary-General. 

2.  Depnty-Commissary-Geueral. 
9.  AssistautrCommiesary-General. 

4.  Deputy- Assiitant-Commisaary-Gcaeral. 

6.  Clerk. 

They  ordered  that  no  clerk  should  be  eligible  to  promotion  until 
he  had  served  at  least  one  year;  that  no  depaty-a«iistant  oommit- 
sary-geoeral  should  be  eligible  unless  he  had  had  at  least  four  yesn' 
service  as  deputy,  or  Ove  years  dating  from  his  first  entetii^  m  s 
clerk;  that  no  aasistant-commissArygeneral  should  be  promotai 
unless  he  had  had  five  years'  service  in  that  grade,  or  ten  years*  ser- 
vice countiug  from  the  time  he  became  a  clerk ;  ami  tltat  no  deputy 

commiisary  geneml  r^- "  ' *-*  '-  *'—  »-—«-—*  — J-  -'-" 

until  he  haul  serve*   ' 

ral  would  Iwve.  i  . 

A  deputy -oommissar)- general 10 

An  MSidatant  commissary-general 5 

A  deputy-assirtautcommissary-general .......  1 

auvernmeat  Oasetie^  19(A  HarcA,  ISIO. 

In  tli'is  way.  service,  experience,  and  good  eondiict  were  made  tbr 
essentials,  and  an  end  was  put  to  rapid,  indiscriminale.  and,  ia  ausf 
caises,  shameful  promotions.  An  evil  practice  had  long  obtained  of 
crowding  the  commissariat  department  with  a  set  of  hoys  ;  bat  anead 
was  put  to  this  alio  bv  the  present  regulations.  Altogether  this  mu 
a  great  step  in  tlte  right  direction.  Some  abuses  lin^red,  and  pff- 
foction  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  time  and  practice;  batae 
believe  it  ia  admitted  that  from  the  spring  of  1810  the  Britbh  oomods^ 
•ariat  began  to  improve  rapidly.  The  cummander-in-diief  rewalcdh 
expresses  his  warm  approbatton  of  the  activity,  seal,  ability,  sad 
general  merit  of  Mr.  (atterwards  Sir  Robert)  Kennedy,  wlio  was  tf 
this  time  oumminary  g'netal  to  his  army. 


from  the  time  ne  uecame  a  ciera ;  ana  u%k  no  aepuiy 
rneml  should  be  promoted  to  tlie  highest  |^ade  of  all 
erved  three  years  as  deputy.  Thus  a  eummiasary-gene- 
e.  ja  miatmo.  an  experience  of  si  least  ..13  yean. 


Chap.  I,] 
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Another  object  which  Lord  Wellington  had  in 
view,  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Busaco,  web  to  give 
time  to  the  people  of  the  country  in  his  rear  to  com- 
ply with  the  proclamation  he  had  issued,  and  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with  their 
goods  and  provisions.  It  was  especially  important 
to  gain  this  time  for  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra,  a 
populous  and  wealthy  town,  which  Masscna  would 
have  entered  on  the  26th  but  for  the  force  united 
on  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  Unfortunately  the  pro- 
clamation, and  the  specific  orders  given,  were  in 
many  instances  ill  obeyed.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary a  recourse  to  compulsive  measures,  the  British 
general  being  determined  that  his  proclamation 
should  not  be  a  dead  letter,  and  feeling  that  the 
present  sufferings,  however  great,  of  a  portion  of 
the  community  were  not  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  future  welfare  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  nation.  If  an  absolute  want  of  forage 
and  provisions  should  fall  upon  the  French,  toge* 
ther  with  a  want  of  lodging  and  accommodation, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  rainy  season  was  begin- 
ning, their  progress  must  be  impeded,  their  losses 
augmented,  and  their  stay  in  the  country  much 
shorten.ed.  With  the  intention  of  providing,  by 
means  of  English  stores,  provisions,  and  money, 
for  the  emigrating  population  behind  the  lines  he 
had  chosen  near  Lisbon,  Wellington  would  have 
left  all  the  country  as  bare  to  Massena  as  were  the 
summits  of  the  Serras  or  jagged  mountains.  He 
knew  that,  on  starting  from  Almeida,  the  French 
marshal  had  given  his  people  bread  and  biscuit  for 
fifleen  days,  ordering  every  man  to  carry  his  own 
stock ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  impatient  French 
soldiers,  wearied  by  this  great  additional  weight, 
had  thrown  the  greater  portion  away,  preferring  to 
trust  to  chance  and  plunder,  to  the  cattle  they  were 
driving  with  them,  and  to  the  vegetables  they 
might  pick  up.  And,  since  Massena  had  begun 
his  march,  his  soldiers  had  received  meat  only, 
and  that  was  growing  very  scarce. 

On  the  28th,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Massena 
moved  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from 
the  left  of  his  centre  to  the  rear,  and  Wellington 
saw  his  cavalry  marching  over  the  mountains  by 
another  road  towards  Opurto.  This  road,  by  the 
pass  of  Boyalva  to  the  north  of  Busaco,  completely 
turned  the  position  of  the  allies  on  that  iron  ridge : 
the  pass  had  been  open  before,  and  Massena  might 
have  taken  it,  but  that  presumptuous  man  had 
preferred  risking  that  engagement  which  had 
ended  in  such  terrible  loss.  The  British  general 
now  directed  Colonel  Trant  to  occupy  that  pass 
with  his  Portuguese  division ;  but  a  Portuguese 
general  commanding  in  the  north  had  previously 
ordered  the  division  to. march  elsewhere;  and,  un- 
luckily, when  Trant  took  it  upon  himself  to  obey 
his  lordship's  orders  rather  than  those  of  the  gene- 
ral, he  lost  his  way  in  seeking  a  short  road,  and 
arrived  too  late  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French, 
who  descended  into  the  plains  that  lie  open  to  the 
fiea- coast,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from 
Oporto  to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British.   But 


Massena  had  only  made  the  inarch  which  Wel- 
lington expected  he  would  make.  The  British 
general  had  no  intention  of  remaining  where  he 
was :  his  place  of  strength,  his  chosen,  inexpugnable 
position,  m  which  Portugal  was  to  be  saved,  was 
not  in  the  Serra  de.Busaco  or  on  the  Mondego,  but 
much  nearer  Lisbon,  and  thither  a  good  road  re- 
mained open. to  him.  By  the  29th  the  whole 
allied  army  was  already  in  the  low  country,  between 
the  Serra  de  Busaco  and  the  sea ;  and  on  the  30th 
it  was  collected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
and  began  its  retreat  towards  the  Tagus  and  tlte 
capital.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the  British  rear- 
guard, after .  some  skirmishing  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  evacuated  Coimbra,  accom-> 
panied  by  all  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who 
ought  to  have  removed  three  or  four  days  (at  least) 
before,  and  who  now  ran  away  with  whatever 
movables  they  could  carry,  with  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  children  thrown  on  carts,  mules,  and 
asses,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and 
incumbering  the  road  to  the  British  rear ;  while 
the  French  were  pressing  close  upon  them,  and 
even  hovering  on  the  flank.  *'  It  was  a  piteoas 
sight,  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never 
forget,"  adds  an  officer  who  had  fought  at  Busaco, 
and  who  was  now  in  the  rear  of  our  retreating 
army.*  It  was  like  the  uprooting  and  sweeping 
away  of  the  population  of  whole  provinces,  with 
their  Bocks  and  their  herds,  their  household  goods 
and  gods,  and  everything  that  was  theirs :  it  was  a 
soene  such  as  Europe  might  have  presented  at  the 
first  irruption  of  the  Huns  :  it  was  a  scene  to  make 
good  men  curse  the  restless  ambition  which  had 
led  to  it  aud  made  it  necessary.  *'  I  feel,"  says 
another  eye-witness,  **  that  no  powers  of  descrip- 
tion can  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  the 
afflicting  scenes,  the  cheerless  desolation,  we  daily 
witnessed  on  our  march  from  the  Mondego  to  the 
lines.  Wherever  we  moved,  the  mandate  which 
enjoined  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  forsake  their 
homes,  and  to  remove  or  destroy  their  little  property 
had  gone  before  us.  The  villages  were  deserted ; 
the  churches,  retreats  tfo  often  (yet  so  vainly)  con- 
fided, in,  were  empty;  the  mountain  cottages  stood 
open  and  untenanted;  the  mills  in  the  valley,  but 
yesterday  so  busy,  were  motionless  and  silent! 
....  The  flanks  of  our  line  of  maich  from  this 
place  (Thomar)  were  literally  covered  with  the 
flying  population  of  the  country.  In  Portugal  there 
are,  at  no  time,  many  facilities  for  travelling,  and 
these  few  the  exigencies  of  the  army  had  very 
greatly  diminished.  Rich,  indeed,  were  those  in 
good  fortune,  as  in  possession,  who  still  retained  a 
cabriolet,  and  mules  for  its  service.  Those  who 
had  bullock- cars,  asses,  or  any  mode  of  transport- 
ing their  families  and  property,  looked  contented 
and  grateful;  for  respectable  men  and  delicate 
women,  of  the  second  class,  might  on  every  side 
be  seen  walking  slowly  and  painfully  on  foot,  en- 
cumbered by  heavy  burdens  of  clothes,  bedding, 
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and  food."*~"  The  colonm  of  m»x^  "jrf .  lllc! 

allies,'*  tays  another  officer^. '^pr^ueiUed  mi: ^zim- 
ordiBary  scene,  the  vari^ti^.of  wbic)i.U^ia  ifip^ 
sible  minutely  to  jdeacrib^ ;  bnt|  when  ilia  explaysed 
that  the  route  waa  ahaolutelyaod-  cQDti|Mt^ua)y^.^»- ' 
vercd  during  its  whole  exteiM;»  aoioe  idea  ofwiy^fae  • 
formed  as  to  iu  unususl  aspect  It:Waa.iyH  •l^l^e 
troops  of  all  arms,  attended  ,by  the  i]iciMiB|»ian«ca 
and  followers  of  an  ariny;  it  waa  noa  peasaatiy^ 
removing  with  their  families ;  it  w<^^  not  iit 
higher  orders  of  soci^ty^  trsvelling  cm&mibly  ^ 
their  rank ;  !t  was  not  the  fuioitwe^g^n,..4lMdr 
of  an  extensive  line  of  couxUrji.  pi|ssiogtfrf Ht-WM 
sUtion  to  another»y-hut  it  was  aU  ffa^  wnbNMi, 
pressing  forward  in  jone  yari/ed|  co^fua^,  sppai 
reiitly  internpinablc  iisass,"t  Iti||tc|.h«.««Mlkfl4 
however,  that,  great ^.nlght  havf.t)(ifw  AHmfffik 
ings  of  ttu%.foTs:^^,eviigrA\iQ^ih/&,p^p^  «ll#  Itei 
suffered  infinitely  noxe  if  Uiw  ^d  sfrMinfA  is 
their  homes  dMri«g.tbe  French,  advapce^aasi  lbs 
infernal  retxest  whid^^  fojloiyed  it*:  Md>ette8;hMl 
It  been  for  the.||^nei»l  iqnufe^ip  the..Pe9imi^Til 
Lord  Wellington^  ppclamatiQ^  \^  bm  JMUltt 
iusuncfs  morp  strfatly  ob^iidi  •  Uia^A^rMMP-Aad 
given  a  ^opd  deal  of.  time  for  [vrf nura^Wb  h^^ 
issued  his  p]:(u:}Amiati9n  as  far  htfk  as,  tk^-Mki^i 
August,  or  n^rly  two  mqntbstbefiiiie  he^spnmifiiQsdi, 
his  retreat  from  Coimbra :  in  advanoin^.fircili  Ihifa 
city,  in  grossing  thje  Mpndego^aqd  ^M^iBg.upMhifii 
]K)8ition  op  tbebarrJer^fBu^sflo,  h|a.iw!%  intent . 
tions  were  to.  g^in  tiino,  to  Uy  Uie.Portttg«<4«(lftn 
vies,  and  to.^ow  the  e^evp^  what^  st^ff  |L«i*a}li«d* 
army  was  made  <^:  he  nev/^r  ihosight  of  reBAisiiB9< 
more  than  a  few  days  U  that  advaAe^  |piiti«n,^ 
which  could  not  defend  Lisbon ;  .a<i4  tfce^Pturtui 
guese  iohabitanU  in  his  rear  wcr«i  repeatedly 
warned  to  remove  with  their  subflfiaiM^,'  ,Wfam 
the  French  enured  tl^  forsake^  cUy  eC  ■Co)mbca,< 
they  discovered  ample  .stores  of  pr^viiaioiiAg  but*- 
fortunately  for  the  allies^and  fatally.^  Ihenselves, 
the  soldiery  pillaged  and  wasted  tbes^  Rtar^aiiistetti  • 
of  husbanding  them  for  the  future  j^Qlsittes^lff the  • 
army4  .•...• 

When  the  intelligenccof  these xnaremfintifreAehed- ' 
England,  that  party  whi^  \^i  elwsors  re^mBented 
the  glorious  struggle  aa  )tQ|ide4a  sai<V  that  Wclli»g*  . 
ton  had  gained  another,  vi^^tory  only  ta  eotmnonee 
another  retreat;  thftt  it  .was  .one  of  ithe*  wildnt 
flights  of  human  presumption  tothtftk  of; defending 
a  country  like  Portugal,  ag/iinst  the  vast  imd  Tio- 

•  RecollecUont  of  (ho  Pcniasula. — "  The  Trench  s»;Tny  found  the 
city  of  0»inibmi  «a  it  had  ^ft*«ioMl^  dMe  Vfzeih  r«*ffc«ly  «i«9i>rted ; 
the  hotttea  closed  aKsinrt  them  ;  the  inhabitants  wandering  over  Um 
face  of  tlie  country,  or  crowUin^  the  roada  Ivadtajg  to  Litbon.  Thit 
erolffratlon,  produced  In  KTcnt  meaiure  hy  tlte  iiwtrudionii  of  LoM 
Wellington.  wa«  of  incalculable  iucunvvueuce  to  an  iuTadin*  avvy* 
moving  without  ma;^zines.  conM^ucntly  depending  for  auheilrme 
on  the  counttiet  through  which  It  advanced.  Jneleadof  beholdiiig* 
laTf^  population,  stibjecttid  to  intimidation  and  rrluctant  ditcoveiy 
of  the  stores  in  their  iioaseB«iun»  the  bare  walU  of  the  houue  iiloa* 
remained ;  while  the  depositaries  of  Kraio,  or  |woVi«iau  af  a«y  deeafip» 
tion,  feU  but  unfrcquently  and  accidenUlIy  into  its  po«ec,"-~/.«rtA 
Say, 


:  On  moving  from  Coimbra,  M askeaa  led  iOOO  sick  and  woiuidrd 


t  Oolonel  Lelth  Hay.  Nanadve. 

I  On  moving  from  Coimbra,  Mai  . 

in  that  city.  Tlirce  daya  after  his  ^^^parture,  Colaoai  Trunk  witb  «• 
part  or  his  rapid  rottujcueae  divlsioo,  eiit«red  the  lown  JWKt  capMird . 
tlitt  whole  of  the  French  hospitals,  tageth»c  «itj»  aomt  IMtfWl.of  tWe- 
Imperial  Guard,  who  h«iV>^sl«UMu«e  to  p(0(ecA.Ui«iwlu.  .     '/  : 


.  llflriUnfc/ ift  iiuea  f^  fltmapvtet  ^ntK  iiifyVMMBtfMfh 
tnwflaiaild  W^aoa  native  soldiers ;  HJal^imW- 
^¥m^  NsfHlcM^.  Toifiedb  evc^ywlieft  '«ht,«)M|k 

^btinNdMsd  aiithispiaiAcsiar  ette,---4lMiC4h^iilM« 

.f»pilaktM>ii,«BB|.,be'dnvto  -beek  to*  iMr^MM, 
JfUnflg^Bidiii^  Sa*B0glsiid,  i^ler'4ll'liM  ftiHMK^ 
«f  BN9ey  ttdef  Itfb  slie  iiad  mtde;  Ulit  ItoimlMek 
and  dis§swe»..«iid<a»*«cttes6  df  dcMit)^  %i4ieh 
«Mw(TOkhur  iMrae.nMeli  tlie  le*  liblB>tt> «MrteM 
with  dMioensf  for  -iicr  lomn  ^sitcetioe  ii^st  JrtHM. 
But  m  e«B^ramD.osQBkei)oi»tt>ihe^t«w^ef'tlft 
gft^tontomoiti.  *  TIk  bkili  bf  deftfrtd^'wbklr  1^ 
JMibrnied  eid:sMtfi«d.was'Mftn''tftn%t^en^ti^ 
emirQn  jmd  ee  weRiiiis<|Mtfii  hefpes;  'Ik- wM^iiettir 
so  confident  aa  he  wss  a  day  <to'  «Wo*'flfl^'h^H>H^ 
Wsrffe^fel.fBott.GohBlmi.'  'IFi«liii^'W«l(elaMiral 
if»».theiTs9iv  hsnys^'*  i  ^fitU  itty^d^diOVHf 
ll^^Me.  tQMhaU.Oni^oMltt^  s^tttet^  ttk^lWM 
wUck4te  ]taw«ltnlnd  itr  TWsv«^ilPWtf  btf^ttitt 
DMriIiabe»i,  b^'I^iAunrthat^^^  «IM!l''lUF^**ttft 
bmti  of  il«V  '  Avi'^mlliw  lb.4M»ft>  btmtffi^fiHi 
Mtm  eHibSttftdbf  in^  SjpSiH^b^'sdiVS^''  ^'Wb^'affliM 
iwke^iftuB  sMart^  to  ith« pete^(mft4it'7r«tffKir  ISifi 
lKn<  «ithimt.mfclii^iffieiilly,  ^^mfy  ^ta"."'^^ 
qpimmiiHthai MfFtendkar^iH  ti^tmlytri  ^'Pm 
V(^^m^':fL  auffidflot  drmy > far  iMt ^fMi^iei^  ^^tt^ 
cttlar)|r«tDtot'd)ciniiiteilosi  eiid  Ihtat^h^lWftigVtsie 

Eny.befe:*Uiriiaved*ae  irell;  Au§l^i  ^tt'ftfiid 
iAitttSieft  ftiMiiithis'ceMitry^a  moMf^ffieuH'  Mf 
i  damyima-dprfaikw.V-*  In  fi»t|  ^oth^e-Brhisffit 
>  and  Ptvtegusae  efieeted  iheir  rMreM  ^t!i  tM 
. grea|flst<si^  •nd^Tcgidairfty-;  Oenentl -HiH;  iHA 
ihia  dmmB  eniTthe  rigfas,  iwDv«d  by  Thetintfraii^, 
'  SantoetBT'tbe'ceatre  o^tlle«nny  tnotiDg-ByX«$Via' 

and-Bio  Ms^or/enfl  (faeleft*i»y  Mcobft^a  and  Obidbs. 

Msascna^foUowtd  in-* one  toAienSe  ^oluniA  hy  the' 

cenire  orBie  Mft5ier  road,  his  adraiiced  guard  oc- 
Icseidnailly  akinsiiiriling  i>rith*otir  ^allani  light  dfyt- 
I  sifofei  On  4he  Itli  of  Ootob^  the  'French  'iran  ^iitaght 
jsigfat.of  the  chain  ofhiMs,  behind  whtefa,  at  the 
:di«iaxiee  of  tvtcDty-four  miles,  Ury  the  ciry  of 'LMon. 
'And  now^up.  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and'-Ahow  (he 

liea  hi  the  middle  path  If' 
Bet  those  lines  were  already  tfp ;  afid  every  thing 

^was  prepared  to  keep  the  French  at  bay,  ' 

•*  At  taoS^'d  mivm  aurtey  a  ga*id«d  lMd."t 

We  :have  mentioned  -the  llnft  conception  of  tlfis'' 
grand  defeosm  scheme,  which  hUd  more  or  lef a 
oocupMd  the  laind  of  VVellingtoti  ever  aiiice  the 
cairopaign  of  ,1806.     it  had  been  indispensable  to 
conocfii  the  greitt  prejeet,  and  ttf  ii^ystify-ihe  Frendi 
aa  to  its  existence;  and  this  liad  been  dofre'with 
astonishing  address.     Even  whett  most  iietiVdy-" 
engsged  in  directing  the  coastruetion  of  the  Works, ' 
WeHiiigton  hadthe  Srt  to  make  not  briltthe  enetoy, 
but  alsa  tkie)  people  of  the  oouMry,  bcffien;  tibat  lief ' 
intended  nothing  serkmttlieire';  Mid4t4e'S«ud'aUt,' 
in.otdcrto  ke^nthe  illu«i(m;fhe«)ttetifai&^fodlci' ' 
of 't^'^laa^  iffseitf tef'ofioers  0fhis*d\fn  attef^aiiit;' 

''•-"•• «  Oifcflk  bbribeia.  ifetnngtoi  tn»imiJL}f""  ''^^^ .  '  I 
.1'      ..   .t '^*i**fctte*i*ls<imlkmli<«aUyr.»:  ./.I'M*  •-!    '^ 
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ttyowgl^  to  fceadt  but  which  had  bcHi  iteiiUMiA. 
.AlMf  «Wi  wbeo  Mmmm  reoeiwd  belief  Mmm- 
tpftttr  4^i«iMmed  m  te  W«f  thfll  •tlM'WWIte 

^Wibt^MUy  be.  iumcd  of  ovBtpMnfed  by  M  ««& 
'Jbi|ttefi«i,  Abd  dml  ao  .eatesntoAftiaeirts^Nit^te- 
ienMblci  Jb^y  iMiclii  «  forae  ai  the  Bnliik  fcfteMA 
,ccnupapd«d»:biit  rnitt  ha^  t>mal  wbA  |K>iBlt, 
mi  fn^me <|iifi«r  4wp of  whadi, * cMceniMMd^ «Mh 
Uuni^  »tt«cfc,.«MtiBg  iierhapB  m  fair  thmwiadfc  hi 
JtilleA  ^B4-w<Hindfd»nWMtie>fiiiUwUy  attOBfced,  F(sk 
It  c<miA»t«  Botioo  of  the^  linifta  of  To»i«  Vtdfa^  the 
leader  mvat  ^niult'iailitaiy  Mad  aneiitiic  bookl^ 
and  WliUingtK>n'»,  yc^wii  dM|>atbbnu  •  Wt  oui  only 
pfib^ai)^  oHiHne^hetob.  - 
.  The  ^penioffoU  or  {jitomeiilof^^  aT  vhiat  Wddi^ 
«a4(e|^f  e^trQioity/ iMhoo  ia^irtuMd^ai^  4:ro«ied| 
0^r  obljimel^v  bytlwo  oerrtts,  4r  ehoino  oif  iommi^ 
tiuo%:Wbkh,.ox4«Bdi  with  mnow^^ilUMlkst  aM 
ifurtoHq^degmM  ol^BteeimeM^biiUwMi  pcnkitmera 
ri4^f|iaiOr:opwi«^,  nropt  like^ihwo  of  the  Adamio 
iotberigh«ba^k.of,fhoTofSu&!  liter Hbaioemv 
ron.  HQtt^Iy  p^ntUel  withy  oadiothart  «l  ai-diaOMMO 
of^fi^oIa.  aix  ,to  eiglu  .uletf ;  thfc  point  of  the  Imo 
ncMfit  to  JUaboo  beiog  deae  tdtheTagua^  bctwiEU 
YiaI»i^.lwd(teiotttbv  Thniiigbthe>|Mtaa8iii 
theae  aeirfSi  oad  the  low  gnmai  botdmng  the 
Tagfo^t  fou^  i;m4i»,  from  the  ietttior  of  the^oou^tPfi 
kad  to  thf:4wpil4U  iWhoHdofiiatiimlMiAiniiieil 
Qi^t  these  iwo  Uoe*  of  deiene^,  and^Bvitiah  wtkmn 
end  ^gineeriog  hed  been. coiployed  for  mSiirhole 
yeiir  m  ilrtogthemng  them^  and  ia  Uoeldng  op 
the  openioflB  ^wrhich^  aeemed  the -moat  aoeeeaibte. 
Here  redottbta  wece  ereoled;  here  the  whole  ihce 
of  a  moanUin  wee  acarped  and  hewa  iaio  the  ap- 
pearance, of  the  facet  of  aome  Titanic  fortreaa; 
here  the  threada  of  mountain  rivnleta  (which  would 
be  aoroething  more  than  hwkta  at  the  end  of 
October  and  in  November)  were  eolkcted  and 
brought  together  into  one  bed;  and  here  riven, 
tribvitarjea  of  the  great  Tagua,  were  danaied  op, 
or.  were  provided  with  dama  which  could  be  naed, 
and  with  floodgatea  which  oould  be  ahnt«  ao  aa 
to  inundate  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hilla  on 
the  approach  of  the  invader.  The  line  of  deftnoe 
waa  everywhere  double,  while  in  aome  porta  there 
W|t8  a  treble  range  of  batteriea  and  redoubta.  The 
firat  line,  which  waa  twenty-nine  Bngtiah  milea  in 
length,  began  at  Alhendra  on  the  Tagua,  oro«Kd 
the  valley  oC  Anida  (rather  a  weak  point),  and 
paaaed  aloog  the  akirta  of  Monte  Agra^a,  where 
« there,  waa  a  large  and  atzong  redoubt :  it  Uien  ran 
acroaa  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  skirted  the  deep  ra- 
vine of  Huda,  to  the  hdghta  of  Torrea  Yedraa,  and 
thence  followed  the  coufee  of  the  little  river  Zi- 
zandre  to  ita  mouth  on  the  Atlantic^  The  aeeond 
or  inner  line,  at  a  diataace  varying  from  aix  to 
eighty  and  in  aome  points  to  ten  mifesi  extended 
from  Quintilla  on  the  TagHh  by  BuoeUaa,  Me«te 
Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
S.  Louren^  on  the  aea^eoaat,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-fbar  miles.    This  wu  by  far  the  stronger  J 
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lttoe*of  tlie'  t%o,  bol'h'by  ftattirt  and  ty  art,  and,  if 
flli'-Anif  litae  Were  forced  by  any  enemy,  tlie  fetreat 
of  tfUs'Ohny  upon  th^  second  was  secure  at  all 
tdfllcs.^  '  Bdth  these'  Ibes  wete' secured  by  breast- 
vioH»i  ^^tHs,  ^ed  %tone  walU  with  banquettes  and 
■earps.  -Not  an  opening  nor  interstice,  througii 
vihieh  a  moctnUin  goat  could  pass,  but  was  blocked 
«p  or  guarded.  l>owh  the  hollows  in  which  the 
4<oads  rta  were  pointed  the  black  muzzles  of  nu- 
aaerous  gWa,  projecting  fW>m  batteries  which  could 
mahilaihi  a  fire  in  front  and  a  crossing  fire  from  the 
iknlto.  ^d,  to  provide  for  every  occurrence,  to 
wake  aura  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  to  our  ships 
of  war  in  the  Tagus,  there  waa  in  the  rear  of  the 
seoaiMi  Kfle  a  shorter,  closer  line,  to  protect' the 
tfnhayoatiba^of  bey  troops/  'Hiia  innermost  line  of 
aHwsa  atroAg  etfough  to  dieiek  even  n  brave  *,^riem|y 
hid  tfMM  been  no  other  lines  before  h;  it  rested 
fli  ooo- extremity  on  a  tremendous  iredoabt;  pd  at 
dM  4tlllr  ofif  ^  broad  ditch  and  lolVy  M-till^  of  the 
tetle  df-^S.  J^ian.  About  lOO  redoubts'  or  forts, 
eontaMlig  altogether  more  than  O0(ypie^  dfayr 
iiHefy,  werfe  seattered  along  Diea^  lines.f  '  "  '  '  . 
'  ItoiWiifyiagsoch  lines  as  these  of  Torres  Vedras^ 
tm-  the  suppdtt  6f  a  large  arkny  in  the  fiAd,  the 
oidiiNkry  ptaelioe  is  to  construct  batteries  iind  other 
poiniii^affpui^  which  shall  present  as  imposing  h 
fMtt  as  ahay  be  lo  the  attacking  fdrce,  but  shall  be 
op^u'imd-defehceltfto  in  the  rear,  and  thus  useless 
if  :ottee  tofmcd.  B«t  in  the  present  instance  the 
rodooles  thrown  fip  were  not  of  thftr  orditiaVy' na- 
ture^' they  were  not  ^  much  field- ttorks  a^  regular 
castlesi  many  of  which  were  capable  of  cdntiiihing 
several  hundreds  of  men,  while  there  wa^  one  that 
required  a  garrison  of  3000.  Equallv  strong  in 
the  rear,  flanks,  and  front,  these  cK8tle-l{ke  redoubts 
were  built  as  if  each  had  been  intended  to  stand  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion ;  and  they  were  so  placed  that  they  Were  all, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  independent  of  those 
near  tfaem,  and  well  sheltered  firom  the  fire  of  their 
neigbboors,  if  those  neighbours  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Supposing  the  front  line  to 
be  lovcedy  the  forts  were  still  there  to  interrupt 
the  enemy's  communications  and  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies ;  and  our  retiring  columns  had  only  to  march 
a  few  miles  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  assume  ground 
even  more  defensible  than  that  which  they  had 
abandoned.}  It  was  erroneoualy  supposed  by 
some  diat  the  regular  army,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  would  occupy  these  redoubta,  and  be  wholly 
engaged  and  shut  up  in  the  works.    Nothing  was 

*  It  u  add  that  th«  Atmt  line,  on  which  the  allied  Army  was  placed. 
Mid  <M  wliidft  it  had  a  complete  triumph,  was  at  flni  Intended  rather 
aa  a  tiaa  of  laolaled  poata,  or  aa  a  aort  of  outwork  to  retard  the  advance 
of  Uie  Frnidi  and  eool  their  Impetnoalty,  than  aa  tlie  permanent  poai* 
tioa  1  but  awt«  throng  the  long  delay  of  Maaaeiia  in  openinx  the  cam- 
paign in  Portugal,  and  in  adTancinc  fh>m  Almeida,  time  had  been 
evm  to  the  BnaHah  engliM«ra  to  render  this  first  lineao  fonnidable  aa 
ftMlaee  Lord  Weniagtoa  to  mahe  hia  stand  upon  it. 

Tbe  highest  praise  waa  due,  and  waa  i^iren  to  theae  engineer  officers, 
whoaa  labours  were  directed  at  Srst  by  D>luoel  Fletcher,  and  aften»ards 
by  Captain  J.  T.  Jonaa,  both  of  the  K^yal  BngiaetYa. 

f  Dbpiilehe*.— A.  VleosaettS,  Mfiitai^  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toa«— OfloMi  Leifh  Hav.  Namtivw.^MaJor  Sherer,  Memoirs  of  the 
Uf  of  the  D«kc  of  Wtlllngton.— SonUiey,  in  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
finer, and  Hlal.  of  PMtimilar  War. 
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farther  from  Lord  Wellington's  mind :  his  design 
was  to  garrison  these  strong  posts  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  militia  and  least  disciplined  regiments  of 
the  Portuguese,  whilst  he  kept  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  and  the  klile  of  the  Portuguese  free 
and  unencumbered,  to  be  employed  as  circumstances 
might  require.  By  this  arrangement  he  secured 
to  himself  the  double  advantage  of  a  movable 
army  and  a  fortified  place.  While  the  immovable 
part  of  the  force,  the  artillery,  the  militia,  &c., 
held  the  castle-like  redoubts,  the  whole  allied  re- 
gular army,  numerous,  brilliant  in  equipment,  high 
in  spirit,  confident  in  their  great  commander, 
would  move,  free  as  the  wind,  in  every  direction, 
to  cover  the  summits  of  mountains,  to  descend  into 
valleys,  or  to  rush  against  any  luckless  French 
column  that,  with  diminished  numbers,  might 
perchance  force  a  passage  through  the  batteries 
and  redoubts,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  ob- 
stacles of  this  grand  position. 

Within  the  foremost  of  these  lines  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  the  allied  army  entered  on  the  8th  of 
October,  leaving  the  French  van  behind  them  in 
the  plain.  As  soon  as  the  army  arrived,  and  each 
division  took  up  its  assigned  quarters,  the  defences, 
which  were  strong  enough  before,  were  made  still 
stronger,  as  if  the  great  leader  were  determined  to 
take  a  bond  of  fate.  The  powerful  British  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  were  made  to 
flank  the  whole  of  the  right  of  the  position ;  a  fine 
body  of  English  marines  occupied  the  line  of  em- 
barcation,  and  Portuguese  militia  and  artillery 
manned  the  castle  of  S.  Julian  and  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  respectable 
armed  citizens  who  had  formed  volunteer  corps, 
garrisoned  Lisbon,  into  which  our  ships  of  War 
and  transports  threw  everything  that  was  needful. 
Telegraphs  were  erected  along  the  two  lines,  to 
communicate  information  from  one  extremity  of  the 
lines  to  the  other  and  to  every  part  of  the  position ; 
and  these  signal-stations  were  properly  put  in  charge 
of  experienced  seamen  from  the  fleet.  To  complete 
the  barriers,  pallisades,  platforms,  and  planked 
bridges  leading  into  the  works,  50,000  trees  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  department. 
There  was  no  lack  of  hands  to  do  the  necessary 
work ;  3000  artillerymen  and  officers  of  the  coun- 
try were  on  the  spot ;  1000  Portuguese  peasantry 
were  employed  as  labourers ;  and  the  British  engi- 
neers, artillerymen,  and  artificers  {the  latter  recently 
imported  or  increased  in  numbers),  were  aided  by 
our  foot  soldiers,  who  found  great  excitement  and 
amusement  in  the  occupation.  From  Torres  Yedras 
to  Lisbon  the  whole  country  was  as  busy  as  bees 
in  the  honey  season ; — it  was  covered,  or  constantly 
traversed,  like  an  anthill  in  an  autumnal  evening. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  the  whole  position,  and 
particularly  the  first  line,  was  gaining  strength 
from  all  this  unremitting  labour.  The  roads  lead- 
ing up  to  the  position  were  destroyed ;  and,  as 
Wellington  had  gained  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  bringing  the  French  down  as  the  rainy  season 
was  setting  in,  they  found  an  inundated  country 
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and  a  swamp  to  give  them  damp  welcomi^.*  Witlflii 
the  front  line  there  was  made  a  good  broad  toad  to 
afibrd  easy  passage  to  our  troops  to  every  part  of 
that  line ;  and  other  roads,  between  the  first  ahd 
the  second  line,  and  between  the  second  and  the 
line  of  embarcation,  were  either  repaired  or  niade^ 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  admit  the  passage 
of  artillery,  or  to  shorten  the  distance  by  which  £e 
troops  had  to  move  for  the  purposes  of  concentrm- 
tion  or  resistance.  And  again,  in  case  of  an  almost 
impossible  reverse,  all  the  roads  and  stone  bridges 
between  the  outer  line  and  the  line  of  embarcation 
were  undermined.  A  finer  field  for  manoeuvring 
than  that  which  lay  behind  the  ridge  ofTorres  Vcdras 
could  scarcely  be  desired  or  conceived.f 

The  French  van  halted  at  Sobral  tot  three  Oft 
four  days,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  main  body 
and  rear,  whose  march  was  impeded  by  the  tre- 
mendous rains.  This  interval  was  employed  by 
the  allies  in  the  manner  above  narrated.  When 
Massena  came  up  on  the  11th  he  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Wellington's 
lines  ;  and  he  employed  some  days  in  reconnoitring 
them  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  fie  tnade 
some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British 
divisions  show  out  their  force.  On  the  14th  thiere 
was  a  little  fighting  between  the  town  of  Sobral 
and  the  lines,  in  which  the  French  were  deft^ted 
by  the  English  bayonet.  They  also  showed  them- 
selves in  some  force  near  Villa  Franca  on  the 
right  of  the  line  and  dole  to  the  Tagos;  stid 
here  the  French  general  St.  Croix  was  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-boats.  After  tUs 
no  demonstration  of  any  consequence  wa*  made. 
Not  a  single  attemipt  was  ever  made  to  assail  aby 
of  the  works,  or  to  penetrate  the  outer  Knc  in' any 
part  of  its  long  range.  Those  scarped  rocks,  and 
those  eminences  bristling  with  cannon,  smote  the 
heart  of  Massena  with  despair  ;  and,  by  this  time, 
Wellington  had  united  behind  that  foremost  line  a 
force  numerically  equal  to  his  own.  Some  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  England  and  from 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Marques  de  la  Romans  had 
been  induced  to  come  from  Estremadura  and  join 
the  allies  with  a  Spanish  division  5000  strong. 
Though,  perhaps,  mdifferent  in  other  respects, 
these  Spaniards  might  be  depended  upon  behind 
stone  walls  and  parapets.  Lord  Wellington 
counted  his  British  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  at  29,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gular force  of  which  he  could  dispose  at  58,615. 
He  estimated  that  Massena  had  had  not  less  than 
70,000  men  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  but  that  he 

•  The  wmtiieT  kept  Ane  untU  Uie  Tery  day  on  which  WelUii|toB 
arrived  at  Torres  Vedraa.  In  a  diapateli  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 
18th  October,  he  layi,  '*Oii  the  8th  (he  rain  ooniineiioed  which  uaully 
falla  at  this  senaon  of  Uw  year  ia  Portugal,  and  has  oontiuned  with 

Scat  violence  ever  aince.    This  has  protiably  tnereaaed  the  enemj't 
fficiiUiea.  and  delayed  hit  TptOKten.*' 

t  *'  1  canoot  fyroreed  fUrihcr  wttboot  deairing  to  draw  the  attenlioB 
of  my  brother  aoldiers  in  a  particalir  manner,  not  only  to  the  aoMtek 
(Tbcres  Vrdras)  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  but  to  Um  whole  idnn 
of  this  campaij^n,  because  I  am  sure  that  a  British  army  nerer  took 
part  in  one  better  adapted  to  inrtnict  It  in  the  art  of  maoecnTrlnff  on  a 
gi«at  <cale.  nor,  ounsiequeutly,  so  wcU  oalaolated  to  mak*  ^teient 
officers  of  tluwe  who  shared  in  It.  ur  are  diaposed  to  take  the  tnAhle 
of  studying  it  a»  It  dcsevrea,"— Jfaffaesv  ^/anfcnrfHijy^ 
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^^  f^r^dy  loat  by  war,  by  disease,  and  want 
4b9i;t  1^,000 !  But  6000  or  7000  of  the  French 
l^rmy  thftt  remained  were  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
th,^  English  general  continued  to  be  very  deficient. 
IvenQVinQing  for  the  present  all  hopes  of  planting 
U)e  eaglea  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon,  Massena  put 
the  3nd  and  8th  corps  partly  into  the  villages  and 
Pl^rtly  in  bivouacs  in  front  of  the  right  and  centre 
of  the  British  position,  leaving  the  6th  corps  at 
Otta  in  hif  rear.  He  established  his  depot  and 
boapitals  in  the  town  of  Santarem,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  magazines  there.  For  this  last  purpose  he 
sent  movable  columns  to  scour  the  country  in 
•earcb  of  provisions,  for  he  had  brought  nothing  of 
the  sort  with  him.  All  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  pretty  well  stripped  by  the  inhabitants, 
wl)Q  had  either  retired  to  the  mountains  or  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  but  the  French  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  what  was  led,  so  that  for  many 
leagues  in  Massena's  rear  the  country  was  reduced 
to  9  desert.  Nor  was  this  all  the  woe  in  that  quar- 
ter;  CoJond  Trant,  who  had  carried  off  the  French 
sick  and  wounded  from  Coimbra,  was  joined  by 
tb^  Portuguese  militia  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
a^d  ColQiiel  Millar,  and  all  these  forces  glided  in 
l^etween  the  army  of  Massena  and  the  Spanish 
frontier,  cutting  off  all  his  communications,  and 
doing  other  mischief.  Trant  and  Wilson  even 
c^m^  down,  to  attack  or  menace  the  strong  French 
rear  at  Otta,  obliging  Massena  to  move  back  a 
whole  division  from  his  front  to  keep  them  in 
check.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
privatioDiS  and  the  sickness  of  his  army  were  on  the 
increase,  he  threw  2000  men  across  tne  Zezere  to 
^e-op^o  a  communication  with  Spain  by  way  of 
Castello  Branco ;  and  he  sent  General  Foy  with  a 
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strong  escort  to  find  or  fight  his  way  as  best  he 
could  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  whence  the  general  was 
to  repair  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal. On  the  15  th  of  November  Massena  began 
a  retrograde  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing his  army  from  the  low  wet  grounds  in 
front  of  Torres  Vedras  and  placing  it  in  canton- 
ments for  the  winter.  He  established  the  2nd  or 
Regnier's  corps  in  and  near  Santarem  in  a  very 
strong  position ;  the  8th  corps  he  put  into  Femes, 
the  6th  corps  farther  back  into  Thomar,  and  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Torres  Novas.  These 
positions  were  not  to  be  assailed  with  impunity; 
but  before  the  French  could  reach  them  they  were 
molested  by  the  British  light  division  and  cavalry, 
who  took  some  prisoners.  Lord  Wellington, 
leaving  part  of  the  allied  army  in  the  lines,  moved 
forward  the  remainder  towards  the  Rio  Mayor, 
which  separated  him  from  the  French  position  at 
Santarem;  and,  having  placed  Hill's  division  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  to  Santarem,  his 
lordship  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Cartaxo.  If  his 
proclamation  had  been  properly  obeyed,  Massena 
must  have  been  starved  out  of  the  country  before 
the  beginning  of  December.  But  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere  had 
remained  in  fancied  security,  and  the  French 
found  considerable  supplies  in  Santarem,  Pernes, 
Torres  Novas,  Golegao,  and  other  towns.  Thus 
provisions  were  obtained,  by  the  usual  processes  of 
force  and  intimidation,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the 
winter.  And,  what  was  worse  for  the  allies,  a 
number  of  boats  had  been  carelessly  or  treacher- 
ously left  at  Santarem,  to  enable  the  French  to 
cross  the  Tagus  whenever  they  liked,  and  to  act  on 
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the  flanki' «f  WWlBAgtoh^  tftniy.*     Th*  Pd#ttf*^ 
guese  regency  were  far  from  possessing  that  MM-' 
thority  wliidi  «ti'<«&6cutiv^'^^i^nni«ntf  ought  4o 
poBsesB;  and  in  aeti^it^  And  tflnlk^  th^y  ib)^m>'«6 
have  been  itill  YAdre  defieie^tJ    Th&  huidiMs'  «f 
government  requires'  a^^  ^p^f^retitfee^hfi^)  aswdrM' 
all  others;   these  ne^  vmftied  '  tttfeil  ^Msrel  1^ 
greedy  for  the  popularity  irhfdi 'they  fcdped^fcrotild" 
prolong  their  ]^t\^r;  and,  as'  Loni'  WelHligtotf 
obierved,  they  w(yiftkl  not  aid'inafty  itteasttre^hdw-^ 
ever Hbencfitial  to  the  real  witter^slB  ^  the  cottrtti^y/ 
which  might    be   tin  popular  Vrith^  tbJfe'  nia'b  <)f 
Li6b(Hi.t    iMtead  of  streniio«is)y  tfiffoi^irig'  the' 
proclamation,  rtiey  had  iigT(eed"wkh><the'dttMril)iti^  < 
inhebitarits  Sh!  mtfny  partsof  tfte'^^n1!ty' that  the  ' 
measures  it '  prescribed  wire  V€ry  diwrwatn^;  Iknd 
rui^bus  arid  =  iHin^cessary ;   and  they- had  ttnd^a* 
vonred  to  th)r«w  all  the  odkimof  the^pi^ddiaftitfiieW  ' 
upon  hSls  Ibf^ship. '  When  'Massetia^a  'tridvible^ 
cohimi^B  begali  toratajge  the  countHek  east'brth^ 
moWktinaftr  '  atid  between  ihe    mountbihtf  df'^th^'^ 
Tagua  «nd  Ke^ere;  tbe  people  f(SAt  the^  ^IIV  df  fhe'^ 
regency  and  thteir6^rr  lamentable  «ftor' J  bW  <he6; 
it  wawtoo  Ihte.    It  ba6  -bcfen  «a?d'  bf  one  "^"hik^ 
comj^aAionviti  arm«,  that  it  ia  riot  goitia^ibofai^fio^ 
affirm 'tbeft  a*  British  eommarid^r  has- sietdoni, 'if' 
evey,  stdDdin  a  pmlicameM  moteharttt^ng'  «tfd^' 
more  ttnasltiiftietory  than  that  bdcl^picW  b^-L^rd 
W^nington  dtirii^g  this  eampaigh  ^f'1810;  mtd 
that  pmb^bty  hot  a  smgle  individual  ift  kh<<=BHtifth 
service  ^ould  haVe  carried  himself  Ihrotf^h  Ih^ 
diBcnWit^  MMt  t)fft  of  it,  e^xeept'the  manivliio' 
straggled  ■With  and  overcame  thcitt.  J    Thtf.Birtiop 
(now  patriahih)  of  Oporto  aild  Principal  Sonzav  \ 
whohadgfyen  to  much  trouble  Vo  Sir  Hew  Dal** 
rymple  during  Ws  brfef  command;  atld  Nithi  bad  * 
now  voi<jea  potential  in  the  regency  (lihe  paWiav^  ^' 
being  pfresideritX'liad  been  carry ing"on  a<i  frriiatiWg 
correspondence  all  thronagh  the  8UmDn(er;t^retefldfn^ 
-^— lolte^Wbettferthan  the  aWeBrJtttW^rfta^f'hcJw^ 
to  manage  the  war,  atid  6:>nbtantly4riterf^t^^'ii^itlk' 
his  authority,  althougb,  by  adetrefe  of  the  ptfe'c^e 
regent  of  Portugal  settt  ovif'firotti^'Bt'aliiV^hft' 
lordship  had  beeh  afipoinled'Cdtiimaiider'l^chicf  " 
and  marshal' generiil  of  thii'  j^ortttg^twie  «rmy:§  ^ 
•*They  give  me  triore  ti^offtblt  in 'wrfeiog- letfrtv" 
upon  their  nonsense,^* aays  his  Ibrdsbip,  •'  tod  thike"^ 

•  .Uis  loc4«bi|i  had  bfc^  ftmOcaif  tii|u)0Kt4  ]i^  ^U/lV  mU  of  |^  , 
nianen  or  trraehery ;  butaf  tma)>rutocaUoii  h^  cp4)k«  out.  lie  threw 
tiie  |«tBci««l  Ufemlr  #hMi  It  Htu  ai*riMA*4«poR  tlife  tbriiipeee  xfc. ' , 
gen^.    To  Mr.  Char|i«  aiuart  UOjenraf/U  U»]^  Su»fft <l^  Rolhoay), 
who  waa  naridtn^  at  LUbod  aa  oar  atttMaudor  tb  that  dhuflfojir  pro 
temman  gwveniBwnV  km  pomnsd  9vf  kU  qdmyhiinta  4«i4  nsf  ronche*^ 

ell  knowing  that  tiinut  would  not  mince  niAitert  wtih  tlte  K«ntlcnieu 


of  the  regenry.  '*  It"  wrol^  hia  lordahipj  "  the  French  c&a  feed  injke* 

country,  they  will  atay  till  they  will  \^  reinforced. 

French  could  npt  have  staid  if  tne  provisions  had  been  remoTed 


9  Kentlcmeu 

"      mike. 

The 


All  our  nillitiiry  arransemebla  are  uteleaa  if  thoy  cau  find  aubaiatence 
on  the  ground  which  Uiey  occupy  ....  Tlicn  the  boata  arc  left  at 
Santarcm  in  order  to  give  the  cnetoy  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon 
our  flanka.  They  could  not  have  staid  a  week  if  the  provisions  had 
been  carried  olT  .  •  •  .  For  anght  I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  able  to  maintain  their  position  till  the  whole  French  army  i» 
brought  to  their  asaistanoe.  It  ia  heart-breaking  to  contemplate  4be 
chanoo  of  fhflure  firom  such  oballnacy  and  folly.  —XH|p(UcA«|, 

f  Letter  to  Cbarl«M  Stuart,  Escfe  in  Piiapakhca. 

I  Marquesa  of  Londonderry. 

t  Lord  Wellington  had  also  been  apnoiuted  a  memhct  of  the  regency 
in  Porttual«  In  coHjunctlon  with  Mt,  Charlca  Stuart,  our  iniuiaMsr  a^ 

LUbon  ;lmi  fnl"  * '^ *** -      -»..  -  -^ 

oTAuguat. 


nil  l«at  appdUtmeui  ittd  w^  tajia  ylaoQ  till  the  pmih. 


m^^ltf^llx^'ttme'tfian  can  be  liMliUhfd. '^^'I  M" 
rebpdniibli^;  vlnd  tlbe^  «re  tadt,  ibr>Ehe  'iiketito^  dik'^ 
biJtf«ittha;.»*»^  'The  #ct  was  that  tht^^gplidfpVft^^' 
ihe^^ippoima^t  tyf  F%-it<cipal  iS(M2il<(ti  4)e  d'^mfUl^ ' ' 
t)At;eon0sW^  that  tbewareddd  bemiAitiJri@d%Jk^' 
the  PenugYieae  i^titier,  <wh^re  Maiisi^  ihlt^tic  -^  ^ 
k^pt  al  ba}r,  coMn^y  to  th^^^nion  of  Welli^^Cbit ' 
and  e^rery  military  officer  in  thte  eolAtiy;  and,''itii" 
stead  df  ^SVtojp  poaiti^e  ct^&A  prepat*Njfrytd'«Ife 
tetiieat  <if  (^"allied  a*my  t6  Tbrrea  "VedhiSi^they-' 
toasted  mtich  tahmble  time  iiidistrntosiklg  4901- Iria 
loM^ip  the  'expediency  of  ad<^pHn^  anojhbr  ^aii 
ofdeAmee — a  plan  which  mtist  hate  dtfi^eti*  th^ir 
lapi^d  eteeilfnoitt  out  of  Liskon^  aUd  hatUt'  left  ' 
thatioapital  6pea  tb'Massena.    After  the  addden 
faH^«f  theft  fui^ti^ftsof  Almeida,  the  nudity  be- 
trayed atich  a  d^e  of 'ilMiuthour'aa  taade  it-seem 
as-irtbetbeiNeVed  l!ia«  that  fottreMa  sfToiie  toiM 
bavei  latdpp^tbfr  French,  and  that  liai  Wdliftgtcnh 

!iadak<firei<to'ffel«'pcPvitler4naga&ine,  whicfaf  bkw 
tawt^tlA  ibt^the  air. "  On  -the  1th  bf  September, 
^.itttetity'  d^ya^  Ve£are  he  'fo\i)^ht  the-  batde  of  ' 
BMaeKV,  l^ffingCM  -wtoUi  in  firm'  and  ihdfghaftit ' 
|aiigtia^e<  to^  tHe  ttmrshrftiefittei-  ^t  Uibofn,  deiiiriiig: 
iim  to*  put  ah  •end  a«  ence  td  theie  -mia^tiible  ih^ 
Iri^uea  by  ItttoiMing  t%e  n^ekhber^  ^  ^e  i^^fjj^' 
ihat  hb  wduld  ttot%(ay  in  the  eount^y,^  ai^d  t1&^  W" 
Urould  (aditise^^he  Britlah  gdveftimeht'^^'^iMffa^'  ' 
ititift'  dMMaheii^'if  they  imerfbnsd  i#  ^'^iSKSrk€P'^ 
irith  Hht  ^peratioha  of  his  iarmy^  or  with  ibd^M^-^ 
|)o1nt!aMnts''  Idarftba)^  fi^reafo^d  nligbt^^d^boa^'td  ' 
«i«ke^ifbr^(hi8taw^'«taff.    Hebad^  MK  Sttfjik  Hs- ' 
mihdilliKtte  gl&ttClemen  ^f  >tbe  ^gltial  afttrt^lri^nt 
ind  agrisetii^ii^i^ibh  gttn  tb  himself  ^'BetHfytd  - 
tihe  (eadtiait^^ndttiigemfeiil;  of  Ae  t«i^«»1Afie^^AM  • 
tp  Mlarvi  thektf  <mee  mdrdof  the  dangers 'whieliiki^  - 
xeattli"ft'oni  die  'r#geiik:y^:teirttanafg'or''dife}a9iAg'td  ' 
iidQp«ibhe'>ciVit'taiid  ptriideat  ai¥iii^tbetita  t«6d^  " 
ijietided  by<liii»4  attd  eot¥eipdfiidltig%i¥h  tbei^^  ' 

Iiiy  oparatifnb  M  was  ear^ying^v    HEislofii^ti^  • 
rew^il  tmn|iiuriMii  'beM06eA^ma'%iidrttf^ 
]^atduft^Tegei»y  atid/(te'ceiktkrjviiAa^;StNiS^; 
fliiehiuui  imtvied  <anMy  afk^r  ttmy-'iiifdiltactl^*' 
onlytobebealefl  mid'saorifieed.  ^  He.sptftiJoF'lhiEi  ' 
Povtug«Aiie«Hlii>ia  aaloiily  |St<ibi^'lh^  knaMI^Wi^  ' 
Vicft  bu  >w)neh  he  waarempldythg  ii'^t^  d^dtt^  ' 
t^at  as  y«t  it  waa  <»nfy  <a  part  (tf' the  >r^lbr^Pd&-.'< 
tu^tieaaiirmy  which  imM  be  iniated  •iit'I^e  deM 
i^aisst!  French  veteratw,  and  that  1^  waHUh^^betft  ' 
judge  «f  the  qaslttlea  and  capabiKtieaof  tbe'ttoeps  -  * 
Under  kia<  command.    But  the  ilgbling  )Myi«Nih  ' 
and  his  sword-bearer,  Souza,  would  neither  confesa 
their  own  ignorance,  nor  renounce!  tlleli'  WA^n*,;* 
and  when  the  retreat  from  the  Mondego  oonmeneecl 
they  wrote  and  talked  more  wordy  honoenae.   .  da 
the  6th  of  October,  when  the  aliicd  bnxs.wat 
close  upon  the  inexpugnable  Hnes»  the  crealioo  d£  ' 
which  saved  Liabon,  Wellington  a^n|  t^SOxpii^,: 
the  British  minister,  who  haa  the  ncht  of .  aittiii^  T 
in  the  countil  of  regency.    *•  You  wfll  Aq  me.  fiber 
favouri"  eaid  his  ioidship,  ^*  to  inform  the  Tfmttcf^ 
avid  abt>iitall,.the  Principal  Souza,  tl)At«,2uLa.SrAt«&i.V 
ihajieMyradtlie  prince  yegem  hm^ag'mtimtedin^  '^ 


C^AfiV^W^); 
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v^U.^^.pQiKluctof  the  miUt^^ .Qj^^tjooft^  Ir^f^, 
TkQf^:m^ffet  theim^r  i^3jbo<)y  tUe^  ^iiuter£^($>f|{ijtbM 
thf  ii^i  .ibiat  I  know  best  whereto«tatio9.my,tro^9){ 
ai>id . wber&  t^  m^  a  Kt^d  «^giujn&t  j^be  ^o^my  « .  itji4« 
I  ^baU  ni^(.al(^  a. ijBtjBinr formed  upen^^ur^.c^iv* 
Bid^eration  ,upoi;i  Any  sqggfsstiun.  of:  tb^irs,  ,  I^  ai^. 
resppnfiible  iW  .wb«jt  I  do^  «nd  ihey.^fe  i»ot«  .1  ,rfr 
cQ^HUod  ^h^i^  tp,  look,  to  tb^  m^ftsucea  /or  tviiioh 
tb^y.ftre.  respoQsil^Iev  «jid.wbicb  I  Jo«W  Ago  j)e* 
conuneBuded  to.tbawt  viz.,  ,to  pr/^Tide.  (or  iik»  H%»t 
quillii^  of  LUbon,  aiul  for  th^  foad,Q£ibe«tin||,/ai]d 
of. the  people,  wb^le  ibo«  tiioopa  vbalf  Jbe-wg^ged 
with  tbe.  eiMemy.    As^  fos  Pfinc^iffl  Somiiy  l-.b^> 
you  to  tell  bin),  from  me^tbart^'Lha^  b{^d:90;»i^iff*. 
faction,  in  trajis^iaing  tbfi  bu^inewiof  thk-^4P4atr)!j 
since  be  ba|).  been  a  m6mbier'ofM^liu&.gQyernQ»<tnl(j:^ 
thfLt,  being  embarked  in,  a  oourAs  of  JU^dtary  «|^e|tL-x.j 
tiooa,>  of  wbicb^  I.  b^pe  to  see.  (be  suc^fsfful  |tei^i, : 
nation,  I  shall  conUaue,ta  qasry  tbena  on.,<o  tb^ir.u 
end;,  but  tbatno^  poiver  vpon  isanbiahsjl  M^mcn 
rot.  to  irenafain.  in  .the  Penins^  |pr  ^a#^  n^^moitt  i  ^ 
aft^  I  shall  Hve  obtained. bis  m^^^fA'hiiff^iW' 
resign  o^  chargi^i  if  PiiAcipiliSsiiaiL  i»  to^reiiiaip . ; 
eitber  4l.ln^^ibj8r  iaf.iibe,goveTBnpy(nrt»;or,t^  ffQntinim.. 
at  jUs\x>n.  ,  Eithex  he  nmst  q^it  <he>  ^utitfiy  ^'  I 
shall  rfftpd^ i(  I  Mould  bo  oWiged^.  go^  1,  wiil  :t»le« = 
ca?^,.tbM!,Vb«^.wi)rW,  jin  Jqrtugai  :^t  J^as^.  mi  ttbe. 
pri^qpe,  f^^fAt  ^^\  be  w^e  a«qt|ainteduWiA;na^ 
rea^a,^  .,  ^«  ,...  ,     I  b^ve  l^  lijid^.^oubt  »{i 
8U(:eesft,;  ,but,  m  I  hafv^t  foMgbl  a  anJ&cientnuwher*  ^  i 
of  batt^eait^  discovex  tba(  the  ire»iiJMf-Atiyr<»ie^j«  ,i 
not  i;ertm»^vcp^  u^der  the*  best,  i^twgi&qmito^  In 
anf .  an^ovfl  that  tbe^tfQrn«>ei^t.ab0uld  aii^pt'pffch: 
pafaJt/^rj?  a^rfMsgeiffent^  ip.  t^keoyi^  ^  •tbeeo^oiy'a' 
wiqr  .tbqse,,psrit09s<:af)d..  th^iv;  families.  iwh«:^)mHU 
suffer  if  th^y  were^ta/alUnti^  his^  handfe^ri.  Sowpft-). 
waanpt  on]^^,  pr.oHiiWpti|9tU?rbi<fddiiiPgthoadl4(ro^^^ 
bloi^adi  bat/a  ^qrr.«pti  »f^ ,  vapatviqiMi  aosQ.  t;  On 
th^aoth  of  Novembejy. fcon^  Us'  b<ieidii9«aiiei]s>  ati 
Cax^2q9H  We^lUngt$m4ddmsaedi«r*fi»Akvnftnly  ktteb^ 
to  t,b^rprinca  jressntiof'Portii^1,ioo.  the^f>|Mr  jiiitej.  [ 
of  the  ^]antic,/9bo^ifkgtth&  mpetkkusdnecftsrftyl  of  r 
turning .  Ponpip^li  Sof&aa  t  out -*  oC,^ft  ^gov6mmflnt«  > . 
The  jQ^um^j  of  Reg^ney  ^t  lisboft  oeaaepted'to 
difwifsov^  spspei^d  the  '^boDiMOtts 'Prinoipal  r<bqt 
he  wqul^  ^ubmil  mitbeC'  \»  ^ufl^niion  nor  <di8t«  i 
mifuialr    He.  appealed  to  thti  distant 'pfinorregenti. 
aucU  until  Uui4in«W6r  ibould  aroive^  befloiok  Umaeir 
tojthe  getting  upof  a.re^^r  anti<»Snglialt  party;' 
which  gcefit^  injueed  theoonfidenoe  whidb  the 

•  '•  AU  I.  wk  frojn  tine  ForUguo^  lempfrv,"  pnid  WelUngjUin,  *'  i» 
tra]K|titUliyitttti(*  town  of  LisboD,  knd  nto^UloM /bir(hefr<fum  ironps}' 
It  aMwr»  that  fkp  regf^fly  aid  oot le&d  tnfBciltnt'  ptovi4l*ai  i  -OiAt-thH 
Engii4)  oommiaaariat  wer«»  obllced  to  furawh  the  Ppitugu^  Utiop* 
an^  i^Mitia ;  attA  iliat,  IdMm«1  6t  mftlhtahiing  tmftfiuitlfty  in  ^e  U)Wn ' 
of  t49^>  J^*^;<^  ^^  vae mbcw  of  tli«|  gitvcvwieial  esci^  ititttorb*. 
ancCs.  '*  From  the  letter  of  the  Srd  initaut,  which  I  liave  received 
ffoiii  DOM  MfffSrt  rdiSa^'*  adds  hhi  lordahim  «  I  haft  IwimU  thMt  th«» 
goTumaep^  were  M,tlafigd  wUk  wh»t  ;  )uid  doM  «ikd.  inte^dfd  ux^  i 
acMTUiat;  niiteniT  of  endfearouriifk  to  n'nder  all  further  defence  fruitless, 
by  ^jMnrliliig  Um  ttilDtft  of  iSe  (idimliMfr  <l  LMxni«  <ili«^  «ro«]d  'kiv«' 
done  ^)Ht  duty  ^y  pdoDtinc  mewurea  ^i  accurejh^  tnft»quiUUy  ol  Um 
tow^-  £^  '  iwp^tf  nai.  like  other  leMk  mStiduals,  they  add  dupR- 
eitfft9  SMr  twoMtfiaf  m4  thaithgir  pafMHifPV  «r'R/9mA»t'<>9.(«i«tf' 
eveiffratit^de,  me  intended  to  cuw^qf  eenttare.'*, ,  Hiflordihip  dofifed 
Mr;  mA^i%  to'  iMmtfMkalfr^tfN  wfiMto  of  iMs Wtisfnff  ^te^  W  'thitf 


ffOYAifnqieQlirepo^edf  in  tha.  giwahriiniiy  and  ita 
gr^lfQ^r,,  .......    J 

,  .At, 'the.  sami)  tii«e.  tbe  Portnguese  troops  and 
miiitiA  kft  in  tb^  linea  of  Torres.  Vedras  were  so 
|)i^ly^.jM(i|^Iied.by  tbe^  gisvbrnaieQt  that  the  re- 
^\iif^r\  a^if^i^  b^i^n  to^  d^ficr,t,  and  the  militiamen 
fo/Mo  tOt  their  h^mea,  » hole  .regiments  at  once,  in 
prd^pjto;  e^GWp^MStiarvittian.  Thus  starving  their 
0i^4rQop^^U^wa.b&Hi)y  to  be  expected  that  the  re* 
^enpywojald  provide!  for  ft^imana  auid  his  Spaniards. 
^VeUingion^.i^'ko  xiould  «ot  aee.  them  perish,  was 
4^bkL^ed  tf)  profvide-jQiUt  of  hia  own  stores  for  these 
^OPP  faifiipihivig  ipie^.aa  also  £pr, another  equally 
^iungfjr'/^d.ftakfsii' Spanish  forpa  of  1200  men, 
Wl^^ bnd i^W' jfc^tthi'OUglit  iijito  Portugal  by  Don 
C^rJpji  dGrj^jip^H*  ;Such  weie  A  .few  Qf  the  diJffi- 
^ul),iQ|,  iwhj^i  si^FTOiundlBd  tha  British  g^n^&l-  He 
lka4t()vowi^i^r»{8ait^d,.thi^, capitals  and/neduced  the 
inewy.tQr^naa^i?4tyM  AU  thef north  pf.  Portugal  was 
^eefipm  Jhe  Jsrencb,-  as,  waaajsp  .the  xj^hple  of  the 
fiqgdof^  spMtb  I9f  ,;be  Tagus*  iTbe  6ua  rich  eo^m" 
fry,.iiiownd:JUisbp»*^»ff»  IfiUou^d...  The  opulent 
(|ity.,qf  iQ'^rt^  ;^as.  as,  saii^  as  liisbon;  rCk>imbra, 
^Vffn^,^'tbi^  l|,rge  t^ww  were,  in  tho  possession 
<>f  ^|iUi^^a9.we^  a^lsQ  all  the  lortressea  of  the 
<io«ntry9.:?^j;;h^^tben0ingl/|  exceptiow.ot  Ahneida. 
)kif^sAena  Hi^.abs^^ly  .ma^tef  .of  rUQtbing  except 
i^f  \^,  igi^ounjd)  QU  ,wbieh  the  divisions  of,  his  army 
i|tcKujl,:  herwfisthemfned  iA  between,, tbe  northern 

iapk  94jhq  Ti^MRj.tb^  ftio  Mayor^  and  Uw  Eslrella 
loiwt^ufi^  b<inripg  W^elUi^tQn  in  bU.fropt»  .the  Poc- 
tkigW^eriVtDitiaiinr  bU^^ar,  apd  hia  ccusu^wnicationa 

IiJ^.Spl|i^rlqld  Fiwce  intercepted** .  •^'  It  is  im- 
os^ibl^"j^d,iiofd  \VeUingU)P,  eariy  in  Novem- 
enr''^|ta4^cribe the  pieQunjiHj^and  other /dtftresses 
f;thf  £ranf4iHarini«a  in.the.Peninnila,,  JUl  the 
tkq^p^;^!^  fncttvths  in  arrefirs  of  pay  4-  they  are,  in 
ie^wsL.  very,,  badly  ^loAed;  (tbex*  *^«^o^  borses, 
darp^agf^-  ,a)fd,  ^f^^i^pmentst  of  efireiy,  description  ; 
tfi^.j^rfj^: ft^^iiwt  floWy.upcw  pl^w^deJ^|  whether 

3cqft}5^4il^#5dHf^UJ^w^rooxe:  jf^^  the  way 

f.,i;f^|si^9n(,aQd<  c(HiU-i)>uti9n;  thc^.repeive  no 
^W^yy.m ^Warp^lji  aijy^  frop^.Fraoce.;.'  and  they 
itei^bl^,!)^  )i^firfw.tbieurMpecu()iary  .oopt^ributiona 
lb  ^pai^,  4Qdf  §d|,  \  haw  UtJ^y:  discovered  that 
tbe».€^ensepf:ibei:pay..a4d.tha. hospitals  alone  of 
the,  4Firepf%  ^I^J-  ia  thq  JP^ninsula,  .amounts  to 
ihore  than  the  sum  stated  in  the  financial  expose 
als  tht  ^bc^Je  ft3fii.6)*5e,  of  the  fetitlteFrettcb  army.^t 
At  tlie  end  of  the  campaign  the  British  «rmy  was 
in  a  finar  condition  than  ever.it  bad  been  in;  its 
discipline  was  greatly  improved,  and  so  was  ita 

>  *  Yheae  coiDmuiiicatlons  must  liave  been  very  compleicly  inter- 
cepted, for  Massena  ivrote  only  two  discialches  lo  Paris,  and  they 
Mrere  boUi  seized  and  carried  to  liOrti  Welliogton.  Later,  a  Portugese 
tfaitoT^'ii  Gipt{i1n  M&scarenhas,  wlio  had  talien  scrrlce  under  the 
French,  and  had  become  aide-de-camjp  to  lunot,  waa  Intercepted  and 
tvatA  as  he  was  traveU'in((  towards  the  frontier  of  Hpaij),  dUxuiaed  aa 
a  Spanish  peasant.  Tile  dispatdies  fonnd  ;ibout  his  person  were 
carried  not  to  Lord  WelUngton,  but  to  the  rei^ency  at  Lisbon.  They 
mere  ^aid  to  conhiln  an  earnest  request  from  Massena  iliat  the  Em- 

Krtir  Napoleon  would  be  graciously  jJeased  to  reinforce  hia  army  of 
rtugal  with  40,000  men  ! 

This  MaBcorenhoa  was  lianged  by  tho  r^ency,  but  nut  until  nearly 
a  vear  after  hU  capture. 
*t  Letter  to  the  tSart  of  Liverpool,  in  t)ifipatchet.— Tliia  last  dis- 
'*ty  MU  4b6tr  the  faith  to  be  put  )n  the  annual  Cvn^i$  rtndu,  or 
id&l  erjmei  presented  by  Smu^te  and  his  ttluUters. 


healt)^  th9  ^ec^^c  .^Ueng^b  in  proportion  to  iti 
total  Dumber*  being  remarkably  high.  There  wftA, 
infactyiio  aickneBa  iu  the  army  of  any  importance  $ 
above  half  of  thoae  returned  aa  sick  were  cou- 
valeacent,  and  were  only  waiting  in  the  salubrioua 
atmoaphere  of  Belem  to  gain  atrengtb  to  bear  the 
fatigueaof  marching  and  of  their  duty  in  the  field.* 
Tn»  rash  and  the  uninformed^  or  Uie  unfriendly, 
in  England  aa  well  aa  in  Portugal,  aaked  why, 
under  auch  circumatancea,  I^ord  Wellington  did 
not  attack  Masaena  and  annihilate  hia  army  in  a 

nd  battle  ?  There  were  aeveral  reaaona  why  hia 
^ip  ahould  not  make  any  auch  raah  attempt 
The  alUed  army  under  hia  command  waa  the  only 
organiaed  body  exiaUng  anywhere  in  the  FeninauU 
ivjach  could  keep  the  held  againat  the  enemy,  and', 
ahould  it  be  abattered,  Spain,  aa  well  aa  Portugal^ 
would,  remain  aroi^  campagne  to  the  French.  He 
had  only  3Q,000  British  troopa,  and  in  the  open  field 
be  Qould  depend  only  upon  about  20,000  of  the  re- 

5uUr  Portugueae.  Maatena,  after  every  loaa  and 
eduction,  had  atill  55,000  veteran  troopa,  and  the 
poai^ona  which  the  ifolly  of  the  regency  and  of  the 
paonle  had  allowed  him  to  take  up  and  maintain 
90  U^e  heighta  of  Santarem»  Pernea,  Torrea  Novaa, 
&Q^  were  almoat  aa  atrong  aa  thoae  which  Welling- 
ton. woMld  have  left  cloae  behind  him  at  Torrea 
Vedr?^*  ,  He  knew  the  difficulty  and  the  enormoua 
e;^;^enae  of  recruiting  the  EngUah  part  of  his  forcea ; 
f^nd  ^^  W  ^ome  reaaon  to  apprehend  that,  in  the 
event  of  t^nv  aignal  diaaater,  the  Britiah  govem- 
fneni  might,  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  army  alto* 
gfthex  from  the  Peninaula.  The  miniatry  waa  in 
a  very  inaecure  unfixed  atate,  weakened  by  the 
retirement  oS  Canning  and  Caatlereagh,  by  the  un- 
ibrtunate  reauU  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and« 
in  aome  degree,  by  the  Burdett  riota :  the  king 
waa  now  in  that  atate  which  muat  render  the  ap- 
pointment o(  the  Prince  of  Walea  na  regent  inevi- 
table and  laating^  and  the  Whig  party  had  expect- 
ationa  of  xeturning  to  office  and  power.  Wellington 
had  not  received  from  home  all  the  aupport  that 
he  and  the  pauae  deserved ;  but  from  a  new  Whig 
miniatry  he  would  have  still  leaa  to  expect.  Any 
great  reverae  would  have  made  him  loae  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Portugueae  troopa,  who,  no  more 
than  the  great  body  of  people,  partook  in  any  of 
the  unfriendly  feelings  entertained  towarda  him 
bySouzaand  the  Patriarch.  If  he  had  not  en- 
joyed mora  confidence  from  the  aoldiery  and  the 
people  than  from  the  council  of  regency,  the 
cauae  muat  have  been  loat  Any  conaiderable 
defeat  or  loss  would  discourage  the  new  Portugueae 
regiments  that  were  in  training,  and  lead  to  deser- 
tion: he  could  not  trust  the  newer  levies,  and  it 
waa  incumbent  on  him  to  be  very  carefd  of  the 
better  part  of  that  native  army.  Immense  advan- 
tagea,  too,  must  ariae  from  keening  all  hia  army  in 
its  present  high  atate  of  health,  and  thie  could 
hardly  be  done  by  keeping  it  in  the  field  through 
that  terrible  rainy  season  and  the  coming  winter. 

I»  Um  Savl  of    iv«rpoo1,  daltd  Outexo,  21tt  Norem  - 
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No  attempt  could  ]»  made  to  manoenm  ^poi^^ 
enemy's  flank  or  rear ;  first»  because  Xbt  ,^wigf 
ahowed  they  were  indifferent  about  th^jBwis%,[9f 
rear,  or  (amce  they  had  found  proviaiona)  jUjp^ 
communications;  and,  aecondlj,  because  ^tfflJ 
evitable  consequence  of  attempting  auch  a  W 
nceuvre  wonld  be  to  open  some  one  or  other  qC|| 
roads  to  lisbon  and  to  our  shipping,  oC  w% 
Maasena  would  be  sure  to  take  immediate  adwi- 
tage.  " Therefore,'*  said  his  lordship;  "we  muafc 
carry  their  strong  poiutions  in  front  and  b^  OMun 
force,  and  consequently  with  loaa;  and«  m  the 
course  of  the  operations,  I  muat  draw  my  armtjr 
out  of  their  cantonments ;  I  must  expose  the  troop* 
and  horaea  to  the  inelemenciea  of  the  weather  al 
thia  aeaaon  of  Oie  year,  and  must  looli  lo  all  tbe 
gonsequencea  of  that  meaaure  in  increaaed  aicki^w 
of  the  men  and  in  loaa  of  efficiency  and  condition 

in  horses We  should  still  stand  ^lone 

in  the  Peninsula  aa  an  army ;  and,  if  I  should  m)fir 
ceed  in  forcing  Massena'a  noaitiona,  it  would  Wr 
come  a  queation  whether  I  anould  be  able  to  worn* 
tain  my  own,  in  caae  the  enemy  should  n^aroli 
another  army  into  thia  country,  .  •  • .  •  •  Bfil 
every  day*a  delay,  at  thia  season  of  thejcar^  n|Ur 
rows  our  line  of  defence,  and  conaequcnlij 
atrengthena  it;  and  when  the  winter  ahafl  hive  w^ 
in,  no  number,  however  formidable,  can  Yentiire>  IP 
attack  it ;  and  the  increaae  of  the  enem7''»  >^^m^b^ 
at  that  period  will  only  add  to  their  diatteasb  and 
increaae  the  difficultiea  of  their  retreat.'**  From  th^ 
middle  of  November  the  weather  continued  to/be 
miserably  bad ;  all  the  croaarroada  were  impaaaaUe 
for  artillery  and  very  difficult  for  infantry,  and  die 
rivulets  were  all  swollen.  This  greatly  diatreaa«4 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  scour  the  oountiy 
in  aearch  of  proviaiona;  but,  by  apreading  and 
deepening  the  inundationa  in  frout  of  Torres 
Vedras,  it  greatly  atrengtbened  that  poaition. 
Wellington  waa  more  determined  than  ever  to  make 
no  movement  by  which  he  ahould  incur  the  riak  of 
involving  the  army  in  a  general  action  on  ffround 
less  advantageoua  than  that  which  he  haa  fixed 
upon.  "  The  enemy/'  he  aaid,  "  can  be  relieved 
from  the  difficultiea  of  their  aituation  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  aome  misfortune  to  the  allied  annj ; 
and  I  ahould  forward  their  viewa  by  placing  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  on  the  reault  of  a  general 
action,  on  ground  chosen  by  them  inat^^d  of  on 
that  aelected  by  me."t 

The  Spaniards  had  got  together  their  eortea  at 
Cadiz ;  but  no  immediate  benefit  had  appeared  to 
reault  from  the  convocation  of  that  national  aa- 
aembly.  To  Wellington  the  eortea  appeared  to  be 
auffering  under  the  national  diaeaae  in  aa  gceat  a 
degree  aa  the  other  authoritiea ;  that  ia,  it  anpeared 
that  they  were  boaating  of  the  strength  mnd  power 
of  the  Spaniah  nation,  till  they  aeriooaly  eonvinoed 
themselves  they  were  in  no  danger,  and  then  sitting 

t  Di-plach  to  Eftrl  of  Uwpool,  Ul  oC  Decewbe^,     An  «•  «»• 
patcbM  writtea  at  OUf  period  vlvMOd  be  attoAU^y  r«t«|Bd  tejM» 

dvnM.  foiMisht,  «iid  |wa«fc 
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OTWi"qu5ptlY'and  indulging  their  national  in-* 
AfficHce.*  They  had  brought  no  army  into  the 
Utii;'  they  were  depending  for  the  very  safety  of 
GnBiZy  the  seat  of  their  government,  Upon  the 
BVitifh  regiments  tve  had  sent  thither;  and,  though 
t^  lAonths  had  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
Marshal  Victor,  they  had  neglected  to  prepare 
tome  of  the  works  necessary  for  their  defence,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  General  Qraliam 
and  the  BritJsh  officers  serving  under  him.t 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  the  cortes 
cotnmenced  their  proceedings  with  religious  so^ 
lemnities.  The  five  individuals  who  had  com- 
posed the  supreme  council  of  regency,  to  whom  the 
central  junta  had  remitted  their  authority  in  the 
itoonth  of  February,  resigned.  The  members  of 
the  cortes  now  assembled  declared  themselves 
le|^al1y  constituted  as  a  general  and  eittraordinarv 
cortesy  wherein  the  national  sovereignty  resided. 
They  acknowledged,  proclaimed,  And  sworfe  anew 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Bonrbon  Was  their  only 
Itcwtal  king ;  and  declared  null  and  void  the  cession 
of  ^e  crown  which  he  was  said  to  have  made  in 
ikVt)ur  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  only  because  of 
the  violence  and  treachery  which  accompanied  that 
{Regal  transaction,  but  principally  because  the  con- 
isAii  of  the  nation  was  wanting.  They  authorised 
the  ilve  members  of  the  coilncil  of  regency  to  con- 
^a6  to  exercise  the  executive  power  till  they,  the 
cones,  should  appoint  a  government  whicn  they 
iiii^t  deem  more  convenient.  Bat  they  required 
the  'five  members  of  the  regency  to  acknowledge  the 
iiational  sovereignty  of  the  cortes,  and  swear  obe- 
dience to  such  la^s  and  decrees  as  the!  cortes  should 
think  fit  to  promulgate ;  and  they  drew  up  a  very 
stringent  oath  to  be  taken  immediately  by  the  said 
ttiempers  of  the  regency.  It  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night  when  this  decree  was  passed,  and 
when  the  members  of  the  regency  were  summoned 
to  attend.  Four  of  the  regents  entered  the  hall 
of  the  cortes  about  midnight  and  took  the  oath. 
But  the  fifth— the  Bishop  of  Orense— did  not 
leome.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  infirm 
)itate  of  his  health  were  assigned  as  the  causes  of 
hts  absence;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  the  prelate 
was  withheld  by  stronger  motives.  He  was  not 
iptepared  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people— ^art  alarming  doctrine  to  all  churchmen — 
or  to  swear  implicit  obedience  to  a  body  which  was 
as  yet  very  incomplete,  and  to  laws  which  were  not 
yet  made )  and  from  this  hour  the  Bishop  of  Orense 
ceased  to  act  as  one  of  the  regency.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  25th  of  September,  the  cortes 
decreed,  as  a  consequence  of  their  former  decree  of 
sovereignty,  that  the  style  in  which  the  cortes  was 

^t  uuai  to  4N».RiKlii  H(«.  Hfury  WeUMtey^iMi  amUi«aor  %t 
Cadis,  dated  2aa  December. 

'  4  Id'  <«f  atn  AfWnttr  nty» WfliliAgtM.  "Ih^t  Utii  BpOAmib  wlU 
,M»f|  Ui  til  t»  •hime  .y«t.  It  U  4C»adalou«  thai  ia  tha  third  year  of 
^eir  «rmr,  and  altef  hating  tieen'mare  than  a  yaar  In  a  slate  rrf  tran- 
anillttj.  ud  haiiag  ^iiit»iD«4  no  loas  of  importaiice  ainc*  the  battle  of 
Qf«f»i  tbojthoitld  now  bo  dtn?endlng  upon  ni  fbr  the  safety  of  Oidia  P 
M'tbm  Janetnte  he  was  obU^  to  order  CKsaeral  Orahatn  to  retain  at 
"Cadlx  tha  BtiUah  ttoop*  th^t  Sir  John  9ta«M  vns  wndlnsir  down  flrom 
HcUy  to  riintaree  hia  own  army  in  PbrtnitaT.  Hb  lordship  ereo  spoke 
oCaradtag  som«  Bun  t«oo|^  ftom  fiortagHllo^Chdla. 
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to  be  addi^ssed  should  be  thift  of  i&[iajest^.  Hitch- 
ness  was  to  be  the  style  of  th^  executive  power. 
They  ordered,  also,  that  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  armies,  the  captains-general  of  provinces,  th6 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  tribuhals,  provincial 
jiintas,  and  all  other  authorities,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastic,  should  t&ke  the  bath  of  obedience  to 
the  cortes,  in  the  same  form  as  the  regency.*  By 
another  edict  they  ordered  that  their  instaHation 
ahould  be  officially  made  known  through  afl  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  everywhere  celebrated  with 
Te  D6ums  and  salvos  of  artillery ;  and  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  during  three  days,  imploring 
ihe  Divme  blessing  upon  their  councils.  On  thi 
26th  they  declared  the  regency  to  be  responsible 
tb  the  nation;  but  they  had  hardly  decreed  the 
separation  of  the  executive  and  the  legiilatlve  fuilc- 
tiohs  before  they  confounded  them  in'  thfeir  ow6 
practice.  Several  of  the  deputies  bf  th6  cortes— 
the  founders  of  the  Spanish  republican  sedt  whidi 
has  since  exercised  a  great  influence  ovet  the  fate 
of  that  still  unsettled  and  wretched  country-^had 
studied  their  politics  and  their  general  phflosbt^^ 
in  the  French  school,  and  were  suppoiifed  to  be 
sufficiently  inclined  to  fbllow  the  fbotsteps,  bbth  fti 
matters  of  state  and  church  policy,  of  th^  rastf, 
incapable,  and  pedantic  Girondists,  who.had  r(line(| 
all  the  healthy  nopes  ever  presented  by  the  French 
revolution.  These  men  had  imbibed  early  jjrejti- 
dices  against  England  and  her  con^Ittltion ;  and 
these  prejudices  did  not  wholly  give  %ay  to  the 
hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  present  s^tem  of 
Prance.  For  the  time  this  weak  ihinoricy  of  repub- 
licans and  materialists  produced  no  great  moral  or 
political  cfi'fect;  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  wise  Jovellanos,  who  had  bttentfvdy 
studied  the  English  constitution,  the  q[tialifi6ation 
of  property  in  the  deputies  or  members  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  cortes,  instMd  of  sitting  in 
two  Hoases  like  the  British  parliament,  Or  vbtihg 
as  three  iseparate  states  of  nobifity,  cUrgy,  and 
eommons,  like  the  ancient  cortes  of  Spaiti,  was 
all  jumbled  together  in  one  sinele  chamber,  and 
voted  altog^her  In  oriebody,  like  the  eonstituent 
assembly  of  France;  and  from  this  one  Capital 
blunder,  which  the  Spaniards  took  aa  a  preceaent, 
and  to  which  they  dung  with  mad  tenatHtv,  in  the 
revolution  of  18f20,  have  mainly  proceeded  that 
over-extension  of  democratic  principle  and  power, 
and  that  anarchy,  to  which  now  there  seems  to  he 
no  end  except  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  abso- 
lute government,  or  in  a  military  despotism.  The 
liberales  were  not  bold  enough  to  promulgate  the 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  The  cortes,  even 
as  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  done  in  his  Statutes  of 

*  The  oath  ran  thus— 

*«Do  you  swenr  to  prei«TTe  th«  Holy  Gilholic  ApoMtUc  Roaish 
religion  in  theae  reftlm^  without  admitting  any  other  ?  Do  you  swear 
to  pKserre  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  integnty,  and  to  oailt  no  mennk 
for  delivering  it  finm  iu  w^H  oppresson  ?  l)o  too  swnr  to  frfserr* 
to  our  beloved  surerslgn  Perdioand  Vll.  all  his  domiuioas,  snd,  in 
hJs  failure,  to  his  legitimtte  snaeeas»ta;  and  to  makw  evwy  ptsiibli 
•xectioa  toit  rtlfMing  him  from  cnpUvite.  and  pUohif  hlva  apon  th» 
throne  ?  Do  you  swear  to  discharge  faitfilully  waA  Uwftilly  the  trnst 
which  the  nation  reposes  in  you,  observing  the  laws  of  Spabi»  hut 
changing^,  modmlng,  tnd  rarybg  soch  m  raquin  to  be nutfsd  for 
tlie  geneiut  good?* 


Bajonnfi,  dec|bredtbeJEU»unC«tboli^  fWjt|igNBi 

of  Spam  to  the  ejLcIu»ion  of  all  otJbecii,  Thfiy  .wita4 
the  liberty  of  the  press  (and  frantic  was  tfae  abuse 
soon  made  of  it),  but  from  this  freedom  ihe  freat 
subject  of  religion  waa  excluded.*  Tbry  paiscti  i 
sort  of  law  corresponding  to  our  Habm  Cotpuf 
Act ;  but  they  showed  that  thev  th(e»seUet»  m  a 
governingpower,  would  not  be  bound  by  iu  cftor 
ditions.  The  four  regents  who  had  taken  the  oati»« 
founds  in  leaa  then  a  month,  tl^^it  the  cort^  who 
held  them  responsible,  interfered  with  aU  tbm 
measures,  and  that  they  could  ^ot  io  thla  maanec 
carry  oi^  the  jgovernment.  They  re()S)icsted  to  b^ 
allowed  to  resign.  Their  resignation  waa  accepted^ 
but  they  were  ordered  to  give  m  aa  accofint  c/thtit^ 
admiDistraiion  within  two  months,  witk.^tvi^w  i% 
their  impeachment  and  trial;  and  aoon  a&er  ^ 
passing  of  this  decree,  the  cortea,  in  a  sea-d  4itmgm 
came  to  the  resolution  pf  ordering  the  membenTS 
the  regency  to^  retire  from,, Cadiz,  and  fi^  theij: 
al)odes  in  certain  remote  towqa  that  wcft  D#iued  t» 
thcBj^.  Tins  was  noduog  less  than  tl^  relegi^ion- 
process^  th^  arbitrary  mej^sure  of  ti\e  old.  j:ourt,t 
Thesa  displaced  meipbers  of  the  recency,  m  t^eir; 
first,  lea^i)  of  power,  had  behayi^d  in  mudb  th^ 
same  hars^  aujl  arbitrary  manner  towaxda  the  ftlW 
members  q(  lh6  central  junta;  yin^  thus  .every 
triumphant  partj  in  Spain  trampled  upon  ita  de- 
feated rival,  losing  sight  of  law  or  justice, -^nd  o^ 
the  healing  and  hpiy  influences  of  moderation^  The 
Cortes  appointed  a  new  regency,  consisting  pf  Gfoer 
ral  Blake,  Don  Pedro  Agar,  a  captain  in  the  nayj 
and  director-general  of  the  academies  q{  the  Royid 
Marine,  and  Dun  Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of 
Carthagena.  5lake  and  Ciscar  being.  ,absent  oq^ 
their  military  duties,  the  Jfarqucs  dd  PalaciQ„ 
and  Don  Jose  Maria  Puig  were  appointed,  (o  act 
in  their  places  till  they  should  arrive. '  ^  The 
marques  entertained  the  same  acrup^.  aa  the 
Bishop  of  Orense.  When  asked  by  Ae  cortcs  if  he 
swore  to  obey  their  decrees,iaws,  and  constitutions, 
he  replied,  Yes,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  many 
oaths  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  Ferdinand 
Vf  I.  Being  called  upon ,  to  explain,  this  'jwy  na- 
tural and  honourable  restriction,  the  mai:ques  aajd 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath  in  tibe  form  pre- 
scribed, providea  ^  those  deputies  who  were  versed 
in  theological  points  would  assure  him  that  he 
might  do  it  without  injury  to  his  conscience;  tha^ 
he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  its  cortes,  and  that  what 
he  meant  was  more  and  more  to  insure  the  purport 
of  the  oath  itself,  conformably  to  those  which  he 
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•  The  CUi  article  of  the  Deere©  vegulaUng  fche  LUierty  of  __ 

d«(!l«rwl  that  aH  ^TiUngt  upoa  nwtten  of  irligiou  thouM  ivmatn 
Mlvect  to  Um  preTioiia  oranira  mt  tha  earleaiawia  oidtaaiiMe.  mmi4i' 
inif  to  the  decrre  or  the  Council  of  Trent.  Mexia  propoaed  that  tho 
Ubaity  tkoaid  taa  ealaMlail  to  nllgkiM  worka.  but  ha  «  ai  aorMpported ; 
even  Torrero,  who  had  b^caonaof  thamoiiataaMoatMl\^Ma4a»lbr 

¥ilitkal  fraeflom  of  the  praw.  oppoMd  the  eatcnrion  of  the  principle, 
hey  waa  paWMiea  ttpan  ivHR^ava  avt^Mla  viUMut  the  lleeMa  af 
tha  ordinary  were  declared  rat^  to  aa  arbixmry  aalcu  ba^dwika 
ptaMmairt  vhidith^  ophiou  of  the  work  lt«lf  ntjrhtcall  ft*. 

t"TbBaii«liiMarthaaartM,iare«MM«totlMlBl»reKaaey;it*Ma. 
log :  and  I  much  faar,  from  aU  that  I  ■«•  and  hoar,  that,  untaM  I  «aa 
dafcat  tha  naif,  and  bold  my  immnd  la  thia  eonalry,  |ha  whola 

ym/'ij'ni.ttru  ni^'"-      ^'^^^  •««*#  m.  ir«a.  B^m^ 


had  Hah»>  to  Jnfiiyaid     Tha,^  _ 

qfukstfii  tba  wmff^ti^  iatia  ci#to^i  «ixi 
fiMTthwiih, thrown  into  a  cold  dani)  n^ 
mmhtA  juid  4iftr^    Afier  thla  vbitcaiji  4. 

ooiitea  f|m^  tMB  4i^  >i^  ^'^^S  ^^  ^ 
cbaawit]^  this  f^aciept ioMs  aQfciien>aij»^  |i|jl  t 
ahoald  be;teqmracf  t€gsal  ina(ra4»^  ^ioi>  t« 
laat  they  agtead  that  he  shouU  iwaaift  jLpoaapvf 
lyMW  paro£  in  tha.lala  of  Leoo^.tbat  be  a^witf  k§ 
deprived  of  hia  poat  of  captain -flpmyalp^  ftgami 
and  that  the  Marquee  del  Castelbar  ahoul  jl  *T|||pj 
hia  place  m  the  oovncil  of  TCfe^q^  SitHj^ignmg 
orr!in>PCfa  wage  passed  ap  a4iav^\caat  y^tfaa 
that  were  carried  by  acclag^atioifc  ia  tiift  jrvf^^l 
^^aemblfa  the  memberao^  tm^^.^Ali^^  4i$^ 
selvea»4turiM  the  exercise,  of  thpifJiui^ 
ior  a  year  anerwanis,  not  to  aoucU^V.  (|oc«f#,Mr 
t)teioad?ea«ar  for  aii|  other  peraoavli^^^ 
penaiuB,  favour*  reward^  boaoy^g,  i9yfoty\cliyf  ijry^ 
the  esfi^tixt  pawer  wh*ch  n^  ^^mk  <!Hi6W»  — 


other  coTeraiBent  >hicb  mighjt  (qjfafifeq:)!^  ^ 
pointedi.  juid  a  ^gpnais  laiir  ^ivi  paa^i^  WfWI 
t^edeputjr  wh^  soUcited  agj  play «1ifftf  jfWMII^ 
for  a  kiosaum  witliw  the.foiutA  ^Vn*^Li<rw 
j^tl^r,  more  wiadoin,  dief .  demeA  tlm^^Jfiig^flf, 
Sff^in  cauld  not  ma^j,  or  m^  fW^PfW^Fw 
or  abdicate  his  thtoof:,  .without  tl^,  oqpac|^t»frf  ijn 


the  fiunily  of  ^oD^parle*  ,It  waa  alfo^rq^ajp^  |^|| 
the  emperor,  aeeim;  Uie  hopeifssniM^'oir  cruabijyp 
the  Spaniards  by  totoe^  vaa  goiny ,  U>  JO^foqifit,  )^a. 


brother  Jo«e;j^  Aud  to  restore  Fmiow^.  ,IO  A^ 
throp^  but  jso  hampered  and  epthj^i^fe4.|^ 
ipere  tool  or  puppet^  ^  In  the,  aaaaa  ri^f^  Uiej  jfi^ 
creed  that  all  acta  and  traatlea  madeit^y^fr  K^^  a£ 
Spain  fa  a  state  of.captiyity  shpuld  pa|ittill»f|pd 
vqid.  They  paaaed  atupeiMioqa.iicJta|Qf.t)ie  ViVWi 
of  new  armiesi  and  for  their  aubaialqgiO^ifyi  ^yi^- 
ibent;  but  they  could^j)Ot  oiurry  tlif^ffkagii^a^t, 
schemes  into  execution,  and  ihey.a<;p(iie4vt  *ifpi4* 
to  detaila  and  to  minor  operaStiona  vV>c1),|WJ^i|)|t^ 
have  effected.  Even  after  they  hfidjbe^ 

for  more  than .  four  months,  I^rji^-liy^elt 

sured  his  government  that  the.pf^dt'QT  ,^ii^-i4^HW 
'  nothing  to  raise,  diaciplioe,  pay^i  or  (PfPBfKlttMt, 
army;  that  the  distresses . 0/  the.iS([MU(uab  lmf&Ph> 
were  worse  even  than  those  of  tye  Jyiyamffr  ^ . 
that  the  army  of  the  poor  Marqa^  def^  jj^yay. 
had  not  a  shilling,,  excepting,  wnat.j^.gfffsjhy;)^^. 
nor  a  magazine,  nor  any  ont^  t^ipgtoJfbfsepMcm. 
together  or  enable  them  to  act  aa  ajsilifKF  W7S 
Nearly  all  round  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  uid^  t^  < 
of  the  cortes^  French  detachmenta  weije  9J04i 
carry  on  operations  without  ani  internir^"~ 
waa  also  the  case  on  a  part  of  Jthe  L^ 
coast,  and  particularly  at  Malaga,  ^Aai^l 
had  collected  a  number  of  prifatfea jaid[x^ 
Aa  the  Spaniarda  would  do  DOthk||^  JaaX  ^  ^^ 
of  Gibraltar  riahed  a  detachment  w  {Le  ducetifia' 
of  Malaga;  bu^  wafcrtuMtdy,  ha  p^a  Ika 
of  k^^^mykMmffiUii^mem  h    ^ 
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I  niwrnftn  peer  oontrtTcd  to  run  nis  tt0^  into 
,  to  tftwwkC'  ft  strong  P^'^  ot  Frtttcn  dtrtfiy 

MD  ^  Ikit  men.    Mi^or  Orant  an^  «mie'90ifr  t# 

flRft'  VCS^  fcnRQ  lit  tne  afl«f  'Qt  TiftlllRPMli *   INB 

{44cf  <or  shcme  ftt  nit  diBn^f,  mtt  ctfnea  WW 
Wrmce^'9tki  to  tbe  Engfifeh  de|idt  at  Tetiltitt,  irhere 
Bio  wrotCy  or  conoctcd  tho  n)tttc¥i8i8  for,  "a  booic 
npott'Aft  (RcodRUut  of  iTCiicu  wnoi  and  l^mcn 


*  In  oAer  ^artera  of  the  irorld  our  mlKtary  ope- 
itfttons  'for  IM  ytfltr  %on  'Of  -aonK  *  idiportance. 
Lord  Miflto,  ivow  Oovemor-gcneral  of  India;  sent 
t  fcfce  of  about  UPOQ  £tirOpeana  and  2500  iepoya 
(0  Hbduco  fat  nit  oF  BoiinKm  and  nie  ^ie  of  Prance 
Bt  tbCilndtah'OeMn;  ivbicnyto  tfie  pi  eat  annoyance 
of  our  CMt  Ittdil  tt^^,  had  baen  left  In  fte  bvnda 
of  *c1io  Vf encftk, '  Tlw  tirfiole  expedttnin  wa*  put  under 
Ae'  tnana^aient  vf  "Ijteutenant-coloDel  Keating, 
iito,  Mtb  a  fle?t  of  ahipa  of  %af  and  traiiiiporta, 
amted  eartyh*  Jtf^  off  the  island  of  Bourbon; 
iMiipoiitSona  were  made  for  an  attudr  oti  8t.  Denis, 
tii^  pripdi)Ml*t4/im;  btft  the  gfitrison  ofllr^  to 
dabkmfte^  Md  in  two  or  tbiee  day^  the  iotm  of 
8t  Pkti!  laiftd  the  whole  isknd  tjuietly  aubmhted. 
BM  Ae  reduction  oflhe  larger  reUna— the  Mau- 
rftfVui^  dlrlsl*  of  France — ^wat  a  work  of  much 
gre«tfef  dmieiihy,  and  wto  not  cfltected  by  Lord 
Mint0%  artttiment  without  further  mistance.  X 
body  of  troop,  pnrtfy  dnlwn  from  theOsape  of  Good 
,  Hope,  commanded  by  Major-genera)  John  Aber- 
iirombie^  artd  a  fll^t  under  Admiral  Bertie^  readied 
tbis  great  inland  fn  the  month  of  Noiwmber.  On 
tbe^9tb  the  troopa  effected  a  landing  on  a  very 
difficult  coftst  The  French  ekirmiahttl  until  our 
fTttiRerV  ^aa  landed,  and  preparations  were  made. 
to  littack  the  forts ;  but  tncn^on  the  Sri  of  De- 
cember—they c«(pitulated  upon  terms  dictated  to 
themb  "rte  garrison  was  to  be  sent  to  France : 
bnt  the  whdle  of  the  Island,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
atorea  and  produce,  5  large  fVigates  and  some 
■mailer  sbfpa  of  War,  28  merchantmen,  and  2  cap- 
tured EngUsb  East  Indiamen,  was  surrendered. 
T%ns  island,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  remain- 
iiig  French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  GobdHope^  became  a  permanent  British  pos- 
eeasion.  Some  frigates  were  afterwards  dispatched 
t«  de8tiT>y  the  French  factories  and  batteries  on 
tlw  coart  of  Madagnscar,  and  to  root  them  out 
from  some  other  posts  on  these  eeas  where  they 
chiefly  subsisted  by  privateering.  By  the  opening 
of  rbe  year  1811  there  was  not  left  to  France  a 
abip  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  a  strip  of  land  in 
eitfaer  of  the  Indies.  Guadaloupe,  the  last  island 
that  Tcmatined  to  them  in  the  West  Indies,  had  sur- 
rendered as  early  as  the  month  of  February,  1810, 
td  a  combined  force  under  General  Sir  G.  Beckworth 
alid  Admital  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  This  island  waa 
one  of  the  least  unhealthy  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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$obA  mrgbt,  wMi  proper  attention,  nave  been  pre- 
flerted  wkbont  any  great  sacrifice  of  oar  troopa.* 
•  TbeDntdi  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  their 
SRident  East  Indin  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  ita 
dependent  frlands ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer tbey  lost  the  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  prin- 
eiprf  of  the  Spree  Islands,  which,  together  with  its 
dependencies,  was  reduced  by  Captain  Cole  of  the 
•Carolhia'^fHgate. 

Early  in  the  year  Marat,  or  King  Joachim, 
wbose  army  bad  been  reinforced,  and  who  had 
succeeded,  ndt  in  subduing,  but  in  dispersing,  the 
Calabrian  insurgents  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Stnart  frorn  Iscnia,  united  a  great  force  at  Scylla. 
Reffgio,  and  on  the  bills  which  overlook  the  narrow 
struts' ofMessinii,  threatening  Sicily  with  invasion* 
For  ibtir  mon\hs  the  English  troops  in  Messina 
werek^on  tlie  alert  and  amused  by  the  anbnated 
epe^tade  presented  by  Murat*s  camp,  whose  pa- 
rades and  festivities  were  occasionally  interrupted 
Sr  the  English  and  Sicilian  gun-boat  fiotiDas.  On 
e  Wtb  of  September  the  French  King  of  the  Nea- 
poRCana  embarked  the  principal  body  of  hja  army 
in  a  long  range' of  boats  at  Scylla  and  the  Punta 
M  Pizro,  to  distract  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Stuart  from  Messina,  by  menacing  the  Britisb  left 
wing  which  was  stationed  at  and  beyond  Faro  point ; 
and,  while  these  demonstrations  were  taiaking,  Ge^ 
nerjl  Cavaienac,  embarking  at  Reggio  with  3500 
meA,  pushed  boldly  across  the  Strait  to  fall  upon 
the  British  right.  Our  cruisers  were  absent,  and 
tbe  flotilla  was  not  at  its  post  General  Cavaignac 
effected  a  landing,  at  a  spot  iibout  seven  miles  to 
tbe  soutb  of  Messina,  and  threw  forward  a  division 
wliich  got  possession  of  the  heights  behind  the  shore. 
He  bad  great  hopes  of  winning  over  the  Conican 
rangera  that  were  in  our  service,  and  he  brought 
over  a  fine  embroidered  standard,  inscribed  as  a 

S'ft  from' King  Joachim  to  these  brave  Corsicana* 
e  subjects  of  France ;  and  he  had  two  battalioua 
o(  native  Corsicans  with  him,  whose  presence  waa 
expected  to  induce  the  rangers  to  desert  and  join 
them.  The  rest  of  tbe  invading  force  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Neapolitans.  As  soon  aa 
Sir  John  Stuart  was  aware  of  this  landing  he  began 
to  reinforce  his  right ;  but  before  the  arrival  of 
these  reinforcements  Colonel  G.  Campbell  had  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  the  greatest  facility,  taking 
800  men,  a  whole  battalion  of  Corsicans,  a  French 
colonel  and  head  of  staff,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  commander  of  this  division, 
and  40  inferior  officers.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
that  had  advanced  to  the  heights  were  either  cap- 
tured at  once  by  Campbell's  people,  or  were  seized 
soon  after  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 
Tbe  rest  it  the  retreat  to  their  boats  suffered  se- 
verely, botli  from  musquetry  and  from  a  fire  of  fort 
guna.  One  of  their  boats  waa  aimk,  and  tbe  sol- 
diers in  another  deserted  to  the  English  or  to  their 
oM  kiar  Ferdimmd  IV.  Theymnat  all  have  run 
away  Qke  sheep,  for  the  only  injury  ayatained  by 


•  Major  A.  Tulloch*  Btatlatical  RmoH  m 
•«mI  la^pmlkUaf  abmbs  ibm  Tloopt  in  tU  Wwl  ladies. 
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Colonel  Campbell  was  three  m^n  ftligUtly  wounded. 
Murat  kept  his  camp  behind  Reggio  aad  SoylUfor 
nearly  two  years  longer,  but  he  did  not  again  at- 
tempt the 'experiment  of  landing  in  Sicily.* 

In  Paris  **  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  belL" 
On  his  return  from  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  year,  Bonaparte  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  Josephine  that  she  must  prepare  to  give  up 

'  «Sir  John  StuaH.  Dit|ial»kM  ift  Gftaitae.*-n«ran  tUa  attempt 
utotber  anart  frinate  action  bad  been  fuught  in  the  bay  of  Naples..  On 
the  iBtof  May.  Captain  Jahlvel  Brent<tt,  oftho  '  SpartAu'  rri«ate.  and 
Gaptaiu  Aj'aeough,  of  the  '  Sooceu'  fngat^i  obaM4  a  tquadvon  of 
Murat,  oonsiBting  of  one  frigate  of  43  guns,  one  corvette  of  28  guns, 
one  brig  of  8  guns,  and  one  eutter  of  1 0.    Thv  Neapolitan*  '  * 
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in  setting  into  bArboor,  behind  the  mole  of  Naples  and  good  land 
bntterins,  which  had  \>een  mnde  stronger  since  (he  unpleasant  visit 
fttid  there  th»  year  befo»s  by  Captain  T.  Staiam.  GbtplaiD  Brmfeon, 
oar  senior  officer,  knowing  that  they  would  never  leavo  this  place  of 
reftige  whilst  two  British  frigates  were  in  the  bay.  dlreeted  Cap'aln 
Ayacoofh  to  aai)  away  to  .the  baofc  of  the  island  of  Capri*  AX  ihy. 
Ikht  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  the  *  Success  being  out  of 
alglit,  and  the  *  Siiariaa'  all  aloiie  and  very  net?  shore,  the  Neapolitan 
«|U«diQn»  ifinftwcod  by  eight  aun-boats,  carrying  long  S4*poandtsrs, 
•|o}9  from  behind  the  mole-iiead,  and  stood  towards  her  in  a  close  line. 
Captain  Brenton  retired,  in  order  to  entice  the  ■quadran  SuHier  out  to 
«M«  TI^Mur  NeapoliUnt  set  up  a  shout  ana  hoisted  all  sail,  for 
they  thought  he  was  running  nwsy  from  fhem.  iLong  befbre  their 
jmtis  Were  in  range  they  biaied  away  hI  the  Enji^iah  frigate.  The 
'Spartan*  Waa  as  silent ^s  acvffin  antU  the  Neapolitan  frigate  was 
within  pistol-shot ;  but  then  with  one  broadside  she  itrewed  Oie  deeka 
of  the  *Qiier4'  with  a  sod  hor\'est,  kUlimr  and  wounding  so  many 
that  it  q4itf  passed  their  comprehension.  Captain  Brenton  rgn  along 
(heir  Kne,  and  eut  olT  their  cutter  and  gnn-boaU  ftom  the  body  of  the 
•fluadsoQ*  The  *  Qtme  *  wore«  aad  oudaavoured  to  renew  hi-r  Juno- 
tie^*  but  was  prevented  by  the  *  Spartan.'  who  took  her  Ktalion  on  her 
ireather-beaito.  A  close  and  hot  oootest  ensued,  the  'Orete'  being 
aided  liy  *  La  F^nia'  corvrtte.  But,  though  ihey  fpught,  the  Neapoli- 
tans kept  their  eyes  upun  the  shore ;  and  light  nnd  variable  winds 
■  carried  them  and  their  foe  into  the  bay  of  founoU*  and  n«ar  to  the 
oa^le  and  spa-batteries  of  Baia.  The  affair  ended  in  Ctiptain  Bren- 
ton s  capturing  and  carrying  off  the  brig,  nnd  in  leaving  the  frlgaftf  and 
da*  cot^etta  raoeh  orispled  under  the  batteries.  If  e  bad  lost  lu  killed 
and  19  wounded.  Nearly  all  this  miHchief  was  done  by  the  gtln- 
'  boatlr. '  OapUitt  Brenton  himself  iveeived  a  gmpe-ehok  hi  the  h1p»  and 
•  wna  Dbligetl  to  be  carried  below  before  the  action  was  over.  The  car- 
nage on  board  the  'Cerere'  was  very  great,  particularly  amongst 
^.^..  .  .^  drawn  in  ranks  nrom  the  cat*head  to 


,  trho  weM 

ling*  The  conette.  the  brie,  and  the 
illed  and  wounded,  Ibr  the  ''Spartrtn' 
'  had  fired  toto  all  of  them  ftom  a  very,  short  distancei,  and  m  very 
smooth  water.  Captain  Hrenton's  number  of  suns  was  46,  of  nU  men 
td8 ;  the  enemy  had  96  guns,  and,  counting  tlie  8wti>s  troops,  in  all 
1400  Ufp.  As  aoon  as  she  bad  repaired  her  damages,  or  as  soon  as 
the  wind  served,  the  *  Spartan*  with  her  prize  in  tow  came  ronnd 


tna  tHOiaU  ^^  readini 
cutter  also  suffered  greatly  in  killei 
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~  into  (he  inner  bay  of  NaiHea.  and  stood  la  triumph  dir«a!tly  «OMis.  and 
wiiaakn  fonr  mile*  of  the  harbour  and  the  mole-head.  If  the  wind  ha4 
been  us  ft^sh  a  few  hours  liefore  he  would  hnve  eaptnrtfd  tiitf  frigate 
or  the  eorvelte^*^^pto«n  Breaisa,  nispatek^  is  OanetU, 

Tberf»  were  many  brilliant  liit'e  enterprises  carried  on  along  these 
shores.  In  the  way  of  boat  and  catting-oot  parties.    In  mow  than  t»n« 
'  nf  these  GaiHain  Geerge  Rose  Sartorius,  tbm  iievLtcoaot  of  the  , '  {Hue* 
oess '  frigate,  distiiiguiohed  himself- 

In  One  of  o^ir  natal  advcntnret  we  sustained  a  sevem  ebock  avd  a 
■tery  *srhM«  tosp,  In  the  month  of  August,  al>ef  the  reduction  of  ths 
isle  of  Bourbon,  but  before  the  conquest  of  the  I^le  of  Prance,'  four  of 
oQf  iHgates  ttide  rather  an  ineonsldeiato  dash  Into  Grand  Port,  ihs 
principal  harbonr  of  the  isle  of  France^  wherein  lay  two  of  our  cap> 
hired  fast  Indlamen,  which  havebe^n  metrtiotted  above,  fbur  French 
frigates,  a  servetto,  and  a  brfg.  aided  and  protaoied  by  heavy  Itind  bat> 
teries*  Access  to  the  port  was  very  difflcuU.  Two  of  our  ingntes  ran 
ngronnd  uwn  shoals,  not  known  to  the  pilots,  and  were  abatidoned 
and  bumea  by  their  crews.  Oui  third  frig  ite.  the  *  Nercida.'  Captain 
Nesbit  Willottghby.  fought  the  i>nemy  alooe  for  more  thati  five  hours, 
and  drove  the  whole  ot  the  enemy's  ships  on  shore  in  a  heap,  but 
Captain  Willoughhy.  who,  befiire  tliis  time,  had  iieen  much  battered 
About,  and  had  received  more  desperate  wounds  than  any  living  man 
in  the  service,  was  awfully  mangled,  and  had  his  left  eye  tora  out  of 
the  socket  by  n  splinter;  his  first  lieutenant  lay  mortally  and  his  se- 
cond dangerously  wounded,  aud  nearly  every  man  of  the  crew  was 
either  killed  or  wounded :  the  *  Nereide's '  quarter-deck  guns  were 
nearly  all  dismounted,  several  of  her  main-deck  guns  were  dismounted 
also,  tho  hull  of  the  ship  was  shattered,  she  wu  striking  the  ground 
astern,  And  the  frigals  wkich  lemainrd  afloat,  the  '  Iphigenia.'  could 
not  get  to  her  assistance.  Includiug  marines  and  some  artillery  of  the 
Madras  e»ta1ilishment,  the  *  Nemide  *  bad  on  honrd  t81  -men  t  of  this 
number  about  05  were  killed  and  135  wounded.  In  this  condition 
Captain  WillDUj^hby  struck  to  the  enemy.  By  this  and  some  former 
exploits  en  these  islands  he  contributed  to  tiie  conquest  of  this  very 
important  colony.  The  '  Iphigenia,' closely  blockaded,  was  taken 
mon  altDra'ards.  Thu«  we  lost,  in  a  single  enterprise,  four  frigates ; 
but,  thronghrfhe  noble  behavioar  of  Willoughby,  and  his  oflicers  and 
erew,  the  defsnr  was  asore  Kiorieos  than  many  a  vietorv.  and  the  loss  of 
ships  was  cearcely  6on»idered  a  misfortune.>~Ja8M»,  Nawti  iii^. 


tb#  claio^  of  a  wife  apoa  ^is  imp^i^  i^^^f^Jf 
and  to  B§e  a  younger  apd  niQ^re  fitting 'bn^^^pv^^^n 
ber  fiiace.  It  ii  said  that  J"oucW,  tl>^'pf*"^ 
minUtart  w  the  first  man  empbyed  qxk  toitf 
Qate  ta»k»  and  that  Josephine  treated  the  ren^^^  ^ 
priest  and  jacobin  a«  he  merited,  aitributinfl^ 
him  apd  other,  fon^  cuiotte  revolutionists  like  ^un, 
the  crime  of  first  putting  it  in  her  husband'a  head 
to  divorce  her  and  many  an  imperial  princess,  {t 
appearii  howfiver,  doubtful  whether  Fouchf  $^ 
Savary  or  any  chief  of  that  department  had  aii|- 
thing  to  do  in  this  busipess  of  preparation,  and 
whether  it  was  nut  Bonaparte  himself  who  first 
opened  the  subject  to  his  wife.  As  soon  as  be 
arrived  from  Vienna,  Josephine  was  observed  to  be 
yery  pensive  and  sad.  It  is  said  by  one  who  kpeiv 
the  truth,  if  he  chose  to  tell  it,  that  it  was  op 
Thursday,  the  3Qth  of  Noveml^er,  just  after  dinner, 
thfit  tha  emperpr,  being  alune  with  Josepliioe, 
announced  the  whole  of  his  plan,  and  waa  much 
ajiected  al  her  grief,  saying  to  the  courtier  >*l)o 
eatered  (and  who  narrates  the  story),  that  <|iree 
days  before  this  Josephine  ought  to  have  j^^o^ 
from  her  own  daughter  Hortense  (the  wife  ofLouis 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland)  the  cruet  jie^^aw^ 
of  state  which  condemued  him  to  separate  from 
her*  and  look  for  an  heir  to  his  tlurone*  Accord^^ 
to  this  account,  Bonaparte  was  afiected  '.  ev^  to 
tears,  and  Josephine's  udnting  was  mor^  than  ]^lf 
feigqedi  But  we  rather  suspect  the  en^y^n^s 
pcefect  of  the  palace  of  partiality  for  his  marten* 
It  ia  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  widow  91.  the 
Beauharpais  was  a  vain,  frivolous  womai),  incapable 
of  any  very  profoi^nd  emotions,  and  much  mpre 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  $tate  a^d 
dignity  than  by  any  otlier  consideration.  When 
her  husband  and  the  prefect  of  the  palace  were 
carrying  her  by  the  shoulders  and  legs  down  st^ira 
to  her  private  apartment,  seemingly  in  convul- 
sions and  senseless,  the  prefect  says  that  his  aword 
got  between  his  own  l^gs  and  nearly  tripped  Urn 
up;  that  to  save  himself  from  jfalling,  he  pressed 
his  burden  rather  closely  (he  being  at  tlie  lady's 
head,  and  the  emperor  at  her  heels),  and  that  t'here* 
upon  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "You  sqaeez^  me 
too  hard."  t  He  adds,  that  the  emperor  waf  too 
much  agitated  to  observe  this  side-play,  iyod  that, 
as  soon  as  they  had  laid  her  upon  ^  sof^  in  her 
boudoir,  be  sent  for  C!orvisart,  fh^  physician, 
Queen  Hortense,  Cambaceres,  aqd  Fouch^.  \  On 
the  15tb  of  December,  a  fortnight  afte/  this  ae^e, 
at  niiie  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  w4b  a  gruid 
consultation — coTiscil  d^  fav\ille — ^in  tlje  ]jalaf:e  of 

*  M.  de  Bsussct,  Memoires  Anecdotiqaes  snr  IMdt^tt^r  dn  Tfibbis. 

f  •«  Napoleon  ririt  Ini-mame  les  deux  jambes  i»  Juwii|Uin»  ^nr 

m'aider  a  desoendre  aveo  plus  da  roeqagemf nt aIbm  dans  Is 

momvnt  uu  je  m'embarrassai  dans  mon  epee  an  mtlleb  dA  pmesca* 
lier,  ie  fus  olAigl  de  la  teirt'r  daynaftaire  ponr  ev)t«r  ope  cknle  qai 
aura  it  et£  Aineste  aux  scteurs  de  celte  doulou  reuse  scene,  naiteque  nos 
positions  n*eUieiit  pas  la  suite  d'nn  arraagetoent  csikalft  a  UktkV  Je 
tenais  I'lmperatrioe'dans  mes  brss,  qui  entoniaient  sataUle ;  eon  das 
etait  appuye  sur  ma  poitriue.  K  sa  tete  etaife  peneliee  snr  mon  Ipanlc 
droits.  Lursqu'elle  sentit  les  efforts  qtie  je  Aisais  pour  m*tmykhet 
de  iorabert  elie  me  dittoitt  ba«:  '  Vout  mettrret  tnpfmt.'  Jb^is 
alors  qo^ie  n'avais  xein  k  craindre  pour  sa  sanlAi  et  nn'ell*  itenait 
mil  per4t\  CQBnaissanoe  un  seul  Instant."  th  Anskcst.  Thilili.  O 
Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  for  this  truly  tbei^tiWl  koue 
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ttie  Tuikries  to  settle  all  about  the  divore«.  It  was 
Arranged,  and  so  stated,  that  the  divcnrce  was  for 
t'he  good  of  the  etnpire,  d!c.,  and  by  the  mutual 
eonsent  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  The  mnperor, 
the  now  to  be  ex-empress,  the  emperor's  mother, 
Ills  brothers  Jerome  and  Louis,  his  sisters  Caroline 
^nd  Pauline,  his  brother-in-law  Mnrat,  Josephine's 
jaon  and  daughter  Eugene  and  Hortense,  Jerome's 
wife,  the  Wurtemberger  princess,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Boriaparte,  in  short,  all  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  except  Elise  (Madame  Baoci- 
ochi),  Lucien,  who  Was  in  disgrace,  and  Joseph, 
who  was  in  Spain,  were  assembled ;  and  Caraba- 
Cer^s,  arch-chancellOT  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, Ac,  and  Regnauld  de  Saint- Jean-d'Ang^ly, 
minister  of  state  for  the  imperial  family,  attended  to 
take  the  depositions,  and  to  dtnw  np  the  legal  act. 
N«ipoleon  said  a  few  short  words  about  the  neoeasity 
of  providing  a  lineal  successor,  and  his  great  grief 
in  parting  with  so  good  a  wife.  Josephine  repeated 
what  had  been  set  down  for  her,  about  her  being 
a  fond  and  devoted  wife,  but  ready  lo  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  France,  even  ta  the 
annulling  of  her  marriage  With  the  hero  who  had 
raised  France  to  her  present  glory  and  greatnees. 
CambactSr^s,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  drew 
Up  a  nice  procSs-verbal  of  this  divorce  by  mutual 
consent;  and  Regnauld  de  Saint-Jeau'd'Angt^iy, 
who  had  been  a  Httle  provincial  advocate  before 
:  the  Revolution,  and  who,  in  the  art  of  penmanship, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Barr&re,  penned  an 
Act  which  ran  as  smoothly  as  an  academical  dis- 
course or  a  senatorial  address.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  put  their  signatures  to  this  act.  There 
was  nothing  but  signatures  of  kings  and  queens' 
and  princesses  and  grand-duchesses,  all  spriitg- 
ing  from  the  once  poor  Corsican  dame  Letitia 
Bonaparte,  bofrt  Ramolini,  who  signed  tout  cotirt 
or  succinctly  M^damg,  in  imitation  of  the  for- 
mulas of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Bour- 
bons,* Regnauld  de  9aint-Jean-d*Angt?ly  (who 
had  fearfully  lengthened  and  aristocratised  his 
name)  was  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  pfe- 
aenting  this  act  to  the  senate,  and  to  proipose  a 
senatus  conmltum  in  conformity.  His  harangue 
dwelt  upon  the  sacrifices  the  emperor  was  making, 
&c»  Strange  to  say,  it  was  seconded  by  Josephine's 
own  son  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  never  before  had  taken  a  seat  in  that  assem* 
bly,  but  who  was  forced  by  his  step-father  to  appear 
there,  and  praise  him  for  putting  away  his  own 
mother. f  •*  Princes  and  senators,"  said  Eugene, 
"  I  feel  myself  under  the  obligation  of  declaring 
the  aentiments  of  my  family  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are*  My  mother,  my  sister,  and  I 
owe  everything  to  the  emperor  \  He  has  been  to 
ua  a  true  father ;  and  he  will  always  find  in  us  de- 
voted children  and  submissive  subjects.    It  is  of 

*  CapeOijae,  Le  Coasulnt  et  VCmpire. 

'i'  Hum  •bort  year*  afier  this,  whea  the  BonapArtoan  dyntsties 
W«re  aU  girfag  t>  piecaa*  aod  whpn  Marat  thought  ha  had  n»%wm  to 
•nnalaiii  botb  of  Uw  Viceroy  of  linly  and  of  the  Emjitfror  of  France , 
hmmUnif  tmimAed  Sagt^na  Beaahamait  of  tfiis  perr>rniaiicp, on  the 
oeeaaioo  of  bia  rooUier^*  lUvorc*-—  I^^ter  frjta  if «rar  fo  Sajf^lejn 
MjimfaHe,  in  CMetn.  St  rut  di  Sitpoti, 


importance  to  the  happtnees  of  France  that  tha 
founder  of  this  the  fourtJi  dynasty  should  grow  old 
in  the  raidat  of  a  family  of  direct  descendants,  who 
will  be  li  guarantee  to  ail  men,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  country.  When  my  mother  was 
crowned  before  the  whole  nation  by  the  hands  of 
her  august  spouse,  she  contracted  the  obligation  of 
sacrifictng  all  her  affections  to  the  interests  of 
France :  she  has  fulfilled  witli  courage,  nobleness, 
and  dignity  this  first  of  duties !  Her  soul  has  often 
been  tenderly  moved  at  seeing  the  painful  struggles 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  accustomed  to  maater  and 
command  fortune,  and  to  march  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  great  designs. 
The  tears  which  this  resolution  has  cost  the  em- 
peror suffice  for  the  glory  of  my  mother.  In  the 
situation  in  which  she  is  going  to  be  placed,  she 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  resulting  to 
us  all  from  her  sacrifice :  we  shall  have  her  wishes 
and  prayers,  and  it  will  be  with  a  self- satia faction 
mingled  with  pride  that  she  will  see  the  happiness 
which  her  sacrifices  have  produced  for  her  country 
aiKi  for  her  emperor."  The  princes  and  senators 
applauded,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  voted 
the  senakus  consultttm^  which  left  to  Josephine 
her  title  of  Empress-Qaeen,  an  annual  revenue  ef 
2,000,000  of  franca,  and  the  royal  domain  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  when  they  had  done  all  this,  and  had 
heard  another  speech  from  the  lawyer  of  the  long 
name,  they  agreed  to  a  report,  and  to  an  fexttikv^- 
gant  address,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  im- 
mortal Napoleon  fur  the  steps  he  bad  taken;  to 
tell  the  so-called  ^^  child  and  champion  of  demo- 
cracy'^  that  thirteen  French  sovereigns  before  him 
had  been  obliged  by  their  love  for  their  country 
to  divorce  their  wives ;  that  out  of  these  thirteen 
divorcing  French  monarchs  there  were  four  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  that  the  French  bad  ever 
known — Charlemas^ne,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis 
XIL,  and  Henri  IV.— and  to  predict  that  Napo- 
leon, greater  than  all  theae,  would  live  to  see  chil- 
dren and  grand-children  of  his  own,  who  would 
perpetuate  his  empire,  and  the  happtnesa  and  glory 
of  France.*  The  august  senate  also  voted  an  sid- 
dress  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  thanking  her  for 
those  great  sacrifices  which  history  would  keep  in 
eternal  memory ;  assuring  her  that  her  heroic  self- 
devotion  was  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  French- 
people,  who  had  alwaya  revered  her  virtues  and 
beneficence,  would  eternally  admire  her  sublime 
conduct,  and  render  her  the  homage  of  their  grati- 
tude, reverence,  and  love.  Thus  far  was  smooth 
and  easy  work  ;t  but  the  catholic  religion  repudi- 
ated such  divorces  as  these,  and  Bonaparte  had 
pretended  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church,  and  to 
submit,  and  to  force  others.to  submit,  to  its  dogmas. 
No  dispensation  could  now  be  expected  from  the 

*  Tile  report  of  the  eenato  was  drawn  an  by  na.Uor  LacSpHe.  tU-s 
celebrated  natuiuliat»  antiior  of  *  UiAoire  NatureUa  des  Q  laarapftdai 
oripares  et  des  Serprataf'  See.  &c. 

f  The  Conaeil  de  Fattille  was  held  atid  the  Divorce  Act  w.u  drawn 
up  on  the  ni^^ht  of  the  l&th  of  DiMem'wr:  tlie  Seiia.n»  Cootultuna 
wu  pined  no  the  Uth ;  md  aU  that  \miiwM  wm  Ooished  in  I«m  tiiaa 
tw«;ity-(uar  hann* 
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h^t  deosntlj^rMDClioued  sudb  a..bi»ficb  of.llffis 
QftD098  iof  the  Romiui  cliiiBeh*  >  In.^he  tjfit  o£  ihi^ 
olmvdb  qaortiGiige  i«-aa  Ji  saoeainfiBti  iawi  the:Ami«ii 
by.thexttvilproceas^ibTrf^piNettTJng^  \»f(mt  %'uakaaf' 
and  a  justice  of. Ihe  p^ioe^  at  first  snttodvfiediitii  the/ 
di^'a  of  .aoarcby  and  atheitn^  was  ino  /muA-iage  lat- 
all,  but  a  lainfiil  eotttract  betMHtttn  man  aiid^ii'OQuia.i 
Without  the  aflsuraoce  tbtt  Btfti&paiHeiand  Jpac^ 
pbiBe  had-beieiviaarried  by  a^ineat«  aud  acool^diqgi 
to.  the  lornia<o£ibeiCatho)ic^ui«h,iRiiniViL  WDnid; 
oeiv^i  have  comcnted  t^  peifonn^hiii  »pa]i>>ii  tiie; 
grand  oeramonialofihe  cdvonation.jmNdlreiDAiiiek:' 
TbOidifitciikor  had  bean  got  ove^^y.iajxcmaefiiiBdf^^ 
night  «erBi9Kmy><perAirmedjhy!th0L  Em|iarfB^i  nia^^ 
tamdixnolei  (kniioalFVtBch  ;^  bntsichv^logebyiiivf. 
a^gceaterdtftoiiity,  it  waadecj^and  rthhtl^falailDidi 
nefYftr  Jia^  anyiiieUgioua^.  ceraaumgrViaiMl  jdanktw 
qiiant^yt.tnat  there. '^a  lio  iieitQ^bnakveioeptthpf 
fiwgileoaDdiiiinho&y  nnsoftha  (nvilc<Ait«act:i('I6wcl 
atoeiAnAisuqMdsedi  that  ithiaiahouldrbadafytFravd^ 
c^udfiiMKKff^iij.he  ^hel^itD'be  laalofiuteiy  by  that 
8piMinte(aiid(|mTtimi0  of 'fioqagarast'weiiniiiiaatnh 
fael>a«tanjal)iedi:ai  'ita  satiflfyn)g;tha;jcii]iBoiQBC6K  oft 
tbt  i£ni|>eiori€f   Aattariai' hia;d^«9faieiv^aahliahe> 
rett'Or^halitflBily^'a'fao  .vara  gansmtigreoaaideKkl^' 
thongbjOQtiib^9Gil8»  goodyiheheyu^Monl  vderaal  da^i 
tholieal  « tBtrtvtbe.truth  ap|)oani  to.balthiat  die«on^' 
Bpienof  .ef^the  joimrttof  Vienna  .wab  entiid^  (WKthnd- 
bj  jlt/  fearf  J  mid  sta  warldly  hopes.    'Jjot^faios  isei^' 
oiit>rDf  Na/^em;  aikl'Manihal  Bendaavi  «aa  :ap*»t 
pebtfed  Att  cboduct,ii)r  vathar  to  conolude^ -the  miatvi*-'- 
naottialinegotiatkinai  at  Yienoa.     W|hiie>  Btuthier 
iwaa  peiforauna  thaaa  -ofiui^«.  neivrs  arrived  (ofilhp' 
baaeiand/i  bloody  eaeealion  of  Andrew  iiia£if|  )iidi» 
had  pedshad  itt  hia  piime^  for  hia  patriotiiniy  and 
bja  .anihaaiaalic  attachment  to  the  finpevottoF  Aobm 
tria,  whd.-vtas  naiv  bestowjiigithe  hand  af  hia<fcWn 
difoghcbt  Qn J^ooapttU I    ThexeDught beiCTan  at^. 
yknoat  and  among  ita^grealpenenages^'Soma.^rJho 
thovgbt  that:  everytbhig  done  by  Bonaparte iMitaa* 
ivaU dnney -and. that  the  dbath  of  Hofap.waaa  eooi»': 
niMdahla  acd  of  energy  ;^  faait  WBibeUoTlhami^iUaKl 
n«t  .a  nian^who  donUedthcslael  that  ftha t^kfraph^ 
order  whkh.  avtirndddihejudgman^alttiietoaqat^' 
martialat  Mantua  pvoceeded^oilvfioBapintei>l|iii«i- 
self.   Marshal  Berthier,  howeveivaficlctad  toUaneiit . 
"  ^his  unlupky  accident/'  and  4«idy  ivitb^guatihg 
.hji-paosiay,  that  atlcha^tnuisaotion (would  baimatlcr 
ot  saiiouai  oonclfn  4o  his  aaaler  thflxJSsDotnor;  and 
never  would  have  been  permitted  if  his  majesty 
had  been  aware  of  it.  On  the  11  tb  of  MarcJi,  1810, 
Berthier,  acting  as  proxy  for  Bonapartcu  received  in 
the  palace  of  ScbOnbrunn  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
dnchesa  Maria  Lowisa,  the  fairest  of  the  deafcen- 
dazMa  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  at  that 
thne  Htrte  more  than  eighteen  years  of  agc.t    TTie 
mob  of  Vienna,  uanaliy  ao  docile  and  aubmissivey 
appear  to  have  had  more  ni^tionali^  than  the  court, 

t  Tbe  Arcluluci»Mi  MnrU  JUiiUmi,  tU  finloliiMflT  the  EoiBmir 
Pwacta  bv  his  •••wd  isartiium  with  MnrU  Tbota*.  dmsacrr  itfPw. 
diwnd  n  ,»,Kiii9  «( lh«  Tv»  SioUtof, 'VM  bgm  o»  th«  ftsai  aC  Dvcopt. 
ber,  IT*1. 


!  and  io^am  ie)t>inore  deeply  the  di8hoiWttriai<>ldii» 

rnroedalliancej  and  the  danger  to  which-ahe  y4Niagt 

pdnceaevraagsing  tobeexpoaed  byheriBtiitiff^h' 

;  BOitiirlfvldnt andceatless a  sian, and  her i^eaideiloe 

I  in>  France^  among  a  people  who  had  so  barbaMu44jt 

!  toBtnred  and  gdiUottned  her  oWnianoti  Maria  A^ 

toineuie,-  who  had  once  left  Vienna  u  faiviandat 

iunooeiit'.as  .her  nieoe  n^nrwea,  but  iar  liappier: 

Wben<  Maria' Louisa- drsveoway^  from  tbe  home  of 

hev  fEUhersi  attended  ^  Beithier,  Madaas^  Murac^ 

the  sridow.of.IfAnnes^  and  the  other  French  people 

a^astnted  by  Bonapkrte^  '^ane  of  the*  {)opu(iiee 

;  cried  ahaid  that  shevaaaaoti&oed  to  paliiical  in-^ 

;  tteeata .  and-  inuigvea ;  that  the  -Balfteror  Fnmcis 

!  oug]itB0v«r  40  have/ consented  to  the  tacrifioe  ^f 

!hiid^Oflnt  efaiki;  that  hetter,  far  better,  would  it 

i  hater  bsont  to;o6ailiDne  the  war  than "anhmit  to  audi 

!  aihuihiiiatEan/!  •  At  omeioaonient  a  serious  liotwas- 

I  ap^hsnded;  but  thaipolioe  ^ad^tbe  troops,  with 

thei^ieafe  aflthe  Aosttian ^nM|chiucry«  interfered; 

8oifcidor>thefidornn[tiirB>wereanrrestcdtand  the  rest 

ofi:theiidrowd.disperseik  .We  have  described  how 

profeupdly^etiquette  and  iwrade  M-ene  studied  by 

tifi  tidipaB  aourtr4of  the  IVhleries'on  tho^ocmsion  of 

tlsBi  oanspatdon  of  Napokon  \  and  JuBephiaei     As 

naoGhorBDiaTaataiy  waanoiir  gii;«ntd  Um  ibodeoP 

reiving  an  I'rande,  and  ooncUictinf  tteoogh'thaC 

cAUntt^V't^^'youaf^ imperial. bride.     In  hisforeal 

{rfiHoBophicbl  jretireBoent  at  St.  Helena,' Botthparte 

affected  to  talk  with  contempt  of  all  distinctions 

lofiblaodand  racc^  and v of  aUeouxt  etiquette atod 

r  ceranonies  wfaatsaever.;   bat  so  long  as  he  wiria 

'enweRHT)  and  so  kmg  as  hia  family  were  Icinga 

anax|iaseaa.aad>gnnd'»dodbssaes,he  andaU  of  Hiem 

l^^abDitred  tbeoitmott  attention  upon  these  several 

DMttera,  and  there  certsndy  never  waa  in  modem 

I  Bnnipeia  moveiigid  aad  frigid  etiquette  dian  chat 

I  which  was  rinerved  at  JParis,  under  this  child  and 

:  cfaa«[i|uoQ  of  deaaoeracf  and  eqoaii^,  and  in  N^ 

.pkn  undea  hia  aistev  Carolbie,  tlie  wife  bfthe 

Icr^iwiKxl dragoon  Mnmt,  who  himself  Kyved  aot*^' 

•  refioien^.  faQt4iri>o  waa  obliged  .to  sulnnit  to  it.     In' 

tha  preaeat  instance  it  waaordsied  that  none  of  the 

'furipa  afid  ceremonieaahouU  be  ouitt^  which  bad- 

*b^n/pvactiaed  under  the  eld  aotereigni  on't^imiiaf 

{O^caaiooa.    Bill  from  the  xeaiarietiona  (irfetiqiieHe, 

and  from  every  other  reatrictioo  or  nrte  whatao^ 

<evef,  Ni^lcon  held  himself -penonally-ei^mptV 

all_tbe.«iorld  waa. to  be  skvishly  b&kni  %ytheOi^ 

save  and  except  only  the  great  man  that  ^aa  abbve 

them  all;  and  this  made  that  iron  letiquetle^  diiK 

gustiug  in  Other  respects  (aa  verf  frequently  it  waa. 

from  the  want  of  all  gnce  and  d%mty  in  the  Itt-^hved  • 

perfoiiaer8)^ao  much  the  mare  disgusting  andhiimi** 

Hating^  ..  Under  Lonis  XiV^diecoujrteCiqdeCle'WM' 

rigid  enough,  hot  that  monn-ck  himself  eubmilted- 

to  its  rastriotionsA .  After  issuing  the  tnosl^hihoMii' 

,  instructions,  and  the  most  formal  and  a«w^or<toa, ' 

about  the  reception  of  his  bride,  Bonaparte  himself 

reeeived  her  not  as  a  sovereign  wouM  rt^ite  tim 

daughter  of  an  emperor,  not  even  as  a  geSdenm 

•wou»d  receive  a  young  bride,  his  equal  in  xaiXibv*^ 

itune,  and  educatioDi  bntaaan  nnmMtierlj  tr'Siper 
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hiiiijKif(r«:bu/i  to.  be  bit  mistreas^  mid  thfi:fi)IIa\te)of: 
liii  <miiftp>f«v«JeQfiOii.  Afctsrpaftaing  asogkMafpetherj 
il»>th^(d<A  QOtintrj  palaoe  of  CoBipiisgae^  Napoleon^ 
a^.iMftdft^  IxNiiaa  cuime  toStu.dqudvOB  l^iiiti  of 
A|)/41rtob(  HMffraecleccleflaafitfeefidly.^.Itwfliftfircniy 
'wnyi  .fii  iHMckeiir  to  itavie  that  sceremoiiy  Jdi  «11,  but  k ; 
w^AJiegttl&ted  and  Qcderad  that^the  veligbus'ipiirt  of 
the  p^rforfiiance  ahauid  gi^ie-  pieoedetioe  to  Ithe  loiviV 
aad  Iftjr  pixt'.iAreb^chaacdJor  Camfan(}^«v  ^'bo' 
hud  bdeil  ft.  J^tabhi)  a  €oh.venjtaoniat^  a  nwniber  vf : 
tbeiblopdf  ootnmitt^of  SaktPttbli^^t)  had.vi0tf4> 
on  the  tKialof  LDii>8iJK.VJ<».  aud  on  the  miote  hor»^- 
riblQiliililof'  M&rlie  AiitxHoettOi nad  to  thenieee>of > 
tbat,muTdered.queen.tbeciviilAetfif  the  waraLq;^.] 
Thi^  Act^  i\k  .sixleea  lo;igpaigeai.tsti)l:«xbtafia,  tbe: 
FreACb  Cfaambtr.oCPeeps.  .Tben  foUowodthci  relii^' 
gipus  pATi.of  tboi  celebrationvivbich  inuudboharcidii 
by  tb^  .Pajrisian  eiidcs  wjiba^wkiorbei^uniipiglip 
faiiure)  «a4  a  ^verjr  foorsfkiciadle,  'fThe  sabiriMl? 
clexfy..^/ Bonaparte  aeemcd^ibnoit  BBfa)^mh£io£itlie'' 
8a6ne,.wnd  o/  thepart  ibey  \rtare:ta)£i^:iii.ivbatf^aau 
n^the^  niOKe  oor  leoi^ifanp  Bn»aetJof'^iga«ij^9iroNfe9yi 
f(^w  of  ^.cardinala-orthfifA^elateawioakb  afiOrbd  ttl' 
U^is  said  iltbtilAtherft  wiere  onlyitwb  cardroaiaipiuert«^  i 
apd-tbftli  tfae  Goi»icfl^i  Emperor,  iix&og^bdi  Q^sir>oii? 
tbe.MaO%nlif$iaQa!wbiah  ougbtftq  ban»  ben  filled  by^ 
tbA8A.>pi?ince4  of  lhe'.chureJp,'xn^e]Td -apiteAiUy^' 
*M;beifooteU<Akfl.fooIa'>  thef  brare  arid  idcrakme' 
stilUV;  sv.    ..  •-        .  w,    >...  ,.:  .>•"  .!l. 

.,T;lii9  mpmago.  vaea  scarcely  more  ipof>ukNn''ihv 

paifty  '  that  ,atill  loathed  ^e  j  aaftne-.  of  beredittiry 
itt0Ql«-Qhy.,.and)  that  tboti^bt!  ituBopittrotw  <tii|t''Ai 
child  of  the  ttfYoh^tioQ  >»houkl  aily  himadf  i^kh  tAi« ' 
o]d  e«tabti«hedr/'  torporaftim  of  tyraiits; )<*:';  t\»7m»^ 
of  ilbe,  revohrtioQ  aaw  .in  Maria  .  Loaiaa  iat)0h«r' 
Maria  Antoinette;,  the ex^metitiaDiita  eould.ttbr 
foiget  tiiaj(  the  tame , blood. flawed  in  het  vein%/«Mif ' 
cpu}d  thqy  believe  but  that  abfr.  mint:  iniietit  tb^-. 
rc»aento»<niaX)r  bt'jtagerito  fuveng^  tfaevrob^giilwie ' 
to  her  aunt  i  |jai«  people  jegarded  iMT/vmb  wwaf^-^^ 
stitio^  i«fur,  it  bein^  an.  eld  popular  hciiefi  i«^' 
^Ti^Q^  ^bat'Austiiiiia  mnnni^^.'wcre  alwa^a^nn^^' 
li^ptcjy  .that  %h^  pTytoasaea  io£  Aiutcla .  had  ^alivcaytf 
brought  BQisroKtune  upon  Finance.     A  Very  ninfgter 
ac^denit  cofASrmed  the  popuiajraupemtition.  -  in 
MaysUTO^a  grand  ej&tiibition  of  iireworlto,  d^. 
wa9,giviEi|k  at. Paris  to  ooffimetnorale^the  onamelgid 
o(^  lioui^  and  Mame  Antoinette:  ttn^Mi^b  somef 
cfl^IeseQ«09  OiT  .mjsmatiagemenfr  aevtfd  hundml 
P^rftoa# ,  lo«t  their  lifea;  and  ^tbis  inetden)  w«s- 
pgs{#tuallyi.Tefenred  to,  irben  the  revobiHtyiiary 
mp)^^ent0 ,  begftp.       In    July,    l&iO,    Pfiriee 
S^)^^«pt^^b«i!gv  the  Austrian -ambaaiador  at  Pafri^ ' 
glMTCf  f^igp»ni  ball  and  ftte,  in  oommemoration  of 
l^^jfmf>9iS/fi  o{  Napcieoa  and/Maria  Louistt)^  wbo ' 
w^-«.b9AjpwSBtotrBt,i4^  a  firelbtoke  «MN  in  th* 
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IMhmpsi ;^  tiiehostcsF, -<A>d  Priiieet^  Sch^&Ttzmir 
bsfg,ta  yfaumg'aisd  Jiandsome  "womtn^. lost  her  life) 
sevtoal  €tbtr»'p0r(on8:-ware>ltillQd^"  amd'a  great 
raanyixiore  instse  seriously  iajcredi  Xktwtu  saw  in 
tbciyoang  bride^  a  iav^gv^r^iudan  enemy,  who 
wouldidstaredfyi  betray  both  (h^  empror  and  the 
GDuotry.i'^  After  the  faiot  tiMi  ila  conseqaences^  the 
Fnench  /^niveraadly  admitted  that  die  marriage  waa 
a  caiiital'laa^  ,'*  Na^poleon/^«a)*8  the  best  of  the»V 
repidiisoan  'biatORaaq,  ^  '^  qunted  bis  position  and 
pabt  as  a  ipdrrehaamd  nevohitionary  roonareb,  who 
\m&  bcen^fctbig  in  Europe  agiunst  the  aneient 
conrtliasithi^repobiiaihad  acted  aaainstthexinoient 
gdmmiacntag  iiheptaeed  himself  In  a  bad  situation 
wkhi  ttepee^td  Aostnia^  which,  h&ongta:  to  baife 
dlv&td  aftt^'ikis^oritfory  ^tWagramj  .olr  fiohave 
rb<ettabiitfi€id:iti  hat  possesaibns  iiftar^iiis^'mattiago 
wtiiii4heiaar6hdiwh«8si  Solid. alliai^ea  wpo^cntYly 
updiit(TeaV'totianat{>^  ^and  Napoteon  jdoakl^dq)mq 
tbv  ddhinetof  iVienna  aelthevof  ^tlbemlir«o?!  fbe^ 
pdwentb  %hik<iuhi.«giBaR;'  .Tbui;nlandagia;ch)aitgedf 
aim  thb  ^batauter i«f  bis  onyplrtf,  'aiid««8patiaied:''it 
still^nlflreifimn^tto  popuhiri  feelings  apditnttf 
fbv  bejoow^saiagbtiaiieT  the  old  Ftoenkdsi&milieslto 
dcdaril2eilvie>n^ty«nd'  be  did  All  ifliathe''foiiid  id' 
o^lkobmiaL  abflhasnte  togetlier  thoanefiiiil  nsBlesso' 
and  baan^  noblesse^  ^Tttn-as  bo 'bad 'mivedi 'royal 
dynasticB.'^fjr'  i  li'bas  been  ^okd  that  Engine  Beau^ 
hiaoiiasfl^  J^scpb^  Hiooia, -and  >  Jdf ome  sBdnaparte^^ 
MiaratyaiifLfaalf  of  thp  iiiavshaiooftheiein{iiiisi  \«ertf; 
foi}ae]£Bb  rcaaonsi  diastdsfifcd  wkh  ths4lvrcft^cf>/Vom< 
JoaephtBcgand>thBmariiage«ithva,yiiubg(brideiUibelyi 
to  baisff  iBobap^te  daildr^n.  •  Bogetie^WBa^hiafaow 
by'adoptionrud^bad  hoped  some' dcgfitxKiobtaiq  §tft^ 
hidiaelt'aiidliiB  own  lineal  desoeodantsithe  k&ngdom: 
o£.Iia^l  iu^bq  ao^colkd  ooneftitutian  Of 'ithejem-* 
pife/ali  Bompasie'abrotliera (ymh  Xbcii evoeptioii 
ofi  ;Lueiea>  iwom  placed,  with  tbdr  ebildran,  -nn 
regular  joTDdbr  •£  sacceasion  todscitiiijiirr;  Muhat^ 
cUhireni'weEe.,ibe«niperor^<»ephewB>  bad  nieoes,' 
;aad//thcksl^Bendk  relnote  ^  and^  BSfiw  tfaoie  adbreO'^ 
'tuittoa  ABd^^fostubbtiS'  aoUierB,- tb6iibfliBbads,iwho 
;bttd/aUiaden:«bfl(fr4heir  ynrtoCHtmaaAer' had  obtained 
ja^iUnop^*  add  tuiadoi  amieibpife^  bnd  /car^d  -  oOl 
; kisl^doraii^ tbcy nwerB^anppoaedtun dream;  «f  events 
jand.fiastitai^aufcboh' wsiobeoired  ^ojA^M  death'  of 
iAtewDndeufhe-Gtealtj/'  •••     ••:■     ul.i. -•.■'/ 

;  A  i&)9  ^ecbs/a£tbn.thb<  natnage/Bonbparte,  iMhb 
hftd!madeUb6aame.  jtnmieiy  mih  JosepbiDO  abovtily 
after  hiKtof^datiAn^jetiOutWiabMaiaa  Louisa- 1(^ 

.-.-...  \   i) .    .  :'    .       •..'•.)'..'::' 

Itw  wtit^t  addfe'tlmt  im^  Penti  ^itt  not  oonflta'^  (d  n  few  men, 


but  tK»ti(  wMiigf&rFDl  avA  i>mbUc  9p|mifi%.Ma«it  \m  \anflAU.hf 
thote  who  lived  in  rran<»  at  that  epocti.  . 

t  Mig&el,  llisu  4de  fci'  Kevolutloti*    A  "^Hato  unitdkr'  of  ttta  o*A 

tmpte»«^ 

wiUv  nnil 

IdoloflCii* 


iioUUtfMfMtraeted^  th«  pltaractisv  and  dHfi^ity  of  Oie  tv(w 
moTCt)  Sy  fjieir  poverty,  aud  following  the  example  of  the  ^ 
l(]IM4priMipl0dCQuntlkOAis^dalburll^ii»(<Cbt^ft^ly  tba  Id 
■  dame 4e  S^eH.  xum  jom^d  tliei cuiul aoi)  putfi^  Bwwiart^Ta lltety  fta  , 
cbkftiberlahis.  aAlnea  ir.ltouta,  8cc.  Thft  Fa\ilV6ui-g  St  Oermiiia  vaa 
•  aovvYhfi  tkiMmd  oc  tti  ftontoin }  ihA  Uortaoa^ii  dw  MoDlinarairi  > 
cii,  the  BriiniQUes,  t|ie  PfTigpr^s,  the  Coata4^>  flie  Safiil*AiUaire$. 
jaM'Mlkt'TvdraAaeAtaMrtr'^ho  Md  iit'^ttit  «OWpoM(t  the  ccWti  b^' 
;  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  re-appeared  in  the  Tuileries  aa  tha 
aaiaried  conrtirrs  and  household  of  the  emperor  aMtl  ettprest.  But. 
ieaeepttitiirincleiiimnam,  tiMfee  taatvidilfila  liadlMl^^to  bocutfof: 
-they  bad idriuaUpgUUeal  Wetghi^ot^ishftiakter.  and;  tMMiah  th^y  ittMit  ^ 
th«  .iMiuitttaiof  nia  oMi«W  «lMy  (fottM  tool  bAng  4<r  Hotia^^ 


the  slightest  acceaiim  of  strength. 
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Y^wt  u\e  northern  provinces  of  France,  Belgium^ 
and  Holland.  While  at  Flushing  he  decided  that 
the  iplanda  of  Walcheren,  South  Bevedandi  North 
Beveland,  Schouwen,.  Duiyeland,  Tholen,  &c« 
should  be  for  ever  annexed  tp  the  French  enipirei 
and  formed  into  a  new  department  under  the  name 
of  "  Department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Scheldt.^' 
He  then  returned  by  Brussels,  lille.  Dunkerque, 
Dieppe,  and  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  ne  arrived  on 
the  Ist  of  June.  In  the  preceding  autumn  some 
negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  by  a  Frenchman^ 
a  private  individual,  for  a  general  cartel  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners  between  England  and  France ; 
but  through  the  disproportionate  demands  of  tho 
French  government  these  negotiations  had  ended 
in  notbingr  During  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Hoi* 
land,  Foucy,  his  Duke  of  Otranto  and  minister  of 

Solicey  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  open  an  in- 
.lrec,t  private  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  a  peace  witlj 
Qreafa  Bntain.  He  sent  Ouvrard,  a  banker,  stock- 
jobber, and  contractor  of  Paris*  to  Amsterdam* 
atid  there  Ouvrar^  was  said  to  nave  put  himself 
in.cQinmunication  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  wh0| 
at  that  timet  had  the  principal  hand  in  our  govern- 
pentlioans.  Foucbti  proposed  as  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiations^ the  undisturbed  empire  of  the  continent 
9f  Europe  to  France,  without  colonies  and  without 
^  navy  ;  and  to  England  the  undisturbed  empire 
jjf'the  seas,  with  all  the  colonies  in  the  Eastern  ar^ 
Western  hen^ispheres.  Nothing  ja  more  certain 
that!  that  no  English  cabinet  could,  ever  have  en- 
tertained such  a  proposition ;  but  it  is  said  bj  the 
French  that  Fouch^  never  doubted  of  success,  but 
hoped  to  be  able  verj  soon  to  present  to  his  master 
the  baais  of  a  treaty  which  could  not  be  refuaecL 
it  was  thought  th3t  this  police-minister  and  terrible 
ex-Jacobin  believed  he  should  thus  secure  a  solid 
favour,  and  cause  the  new  court  to  forget  the  part 
be  had  taken  in  the  worst  acts  and  crimes  of  the 
revolution.  But  Ouvrard,  it  is  said,  betrayed  his 
employer,  and  Bonaparte  was  incensed  at  Fouchtf^s 
presuming  to  take  the  initiative  in  auch  a  grand 
matter  0»  a  negotiation  with  Enffland.  On  hit 
return  to  Paris  he  dismissed  FoucK^^  from  his  all- 
important  office,  and  seized  Ouvrard's  papers ;  but 
in  order  to  dissemble  with  the  public,  or  perples 
them  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto's 
sudden  removal,  he  named  that  renegade  priest 
governor  of  Rome.  Savary,  now  Duke  of  Rjvigo, 
was  installed  in  the  ministry  of  police  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  governorship  of  Rome  was  revoked,  and 
Fouch<^  was  told  that  he  must  quit  Paris  and  retire 
to  and  live  quietly  in  hia  country-house.  Many 
other  cansea  are,  however,  stated  for  Fottcht!*8 
sttddea  disgrace.  Murat  afterwards  said,  and  with 
much  apparent  truth,  that  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  \m  brother-in-law  to  sacrifice  to  bis  sus- 
picions, one  after  the  other,  all  the  men  who  had 
been  most  fiiilMiil  to  him  and  had  done  him  oiost 
■enrice ;  that  thtts  Talleynmd  mm  made  ta  live 
place  to  Champagny,  and  Fottch^  to  Savary*    Be- 
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sides,  the  young  empress  and  the  newly  constitute^ 
imperial  court  could  scarcely  see  without  horror  a 
man  whose  dark  history  was  so  universally  knoWn 
as  that  of  Pouch<$.  The  police-minister,  moreover, 
had,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  various 
altercations  with  his  emperor,  ooth  as  to  home  and 
as  to  foreign  policy  or  war ;  and  in  his  gloomier 
moments  this  minister  of  police  had  been  heard  to 
mutter  that  Bonaparte  was  strangling  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  which  had  given  France  the 
spirit  and  stretigth  to  work  such  miracles,  and  that 
he  was  producing  a  crossed  and  bastardised  system 
which  could  ,  not  possibly  last.  Through  some 
sympathy  or  some  calculation  Fouch^  had  also  of 
late  testified  a  high  regard  for  the  repudiated 
Jpsephine.  All  this  was  enough  to  account  for 
his  removal  without  any  reference  to  Ouvrard's 
proceedings  at  Amsterdam,  or  to  another  incident 
t^hich  18  confidently  stated  as  a  fact  in  a  French 
work  unusually  accurate.*  This  work  asserts  that 
he  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Savar/for  having 
secretly  Informed  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  tieii 
residiiig  in  Italy,  that  his  brother  the  emperor  in- 
tended to  arrest  him — in  consequence  of  which 
information  Lucien  fled  with  his  family  from  the 
Continent,  and  eventually  came  over  to  England. 
The  emperor,  who  had  now  annexed  such  a  largjs 
part  of  Holland  to  France,  had  long  been  carrying 
on  ajignr  discussions  with  his  brother  t*ouis,  the 
nominal  king  of  that  country.  He  had  told  Louis, 
in  the  act  of  nanung  him  to  that  new  throne,  that 
he  must  remain  a  Frenchman,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  French  empire;  but  Louis,  the 
most  amiable,  the  mildest  and  the  best  of  hia 
family,  conceived  an  affection  for  the  people  he 
was  sent  to  govern  ;  he  fett  really  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  who 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  commerce, 
and  therefore  he  never  enforced  very  strictly  the 
Continental  system  against  English  commerce. 
Furious  and  dreadful  were  the  rebukes  he  had 
received  from  his  imperious  brother,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  become  a  mere  Dutchman,  that  he 
was  sacrificing  the  interests  of  France,  that  he  was 
opposing  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain,  that  grand 
desideratum  without  which  his  empire  could  have 
no  stability,  and  that,  in  short,  he  was  forgetting 
who  had  made  him  a  king  and  for  what  he  had 
been  made  a  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch, 
already  impoverished  and  in  good  part  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  their  rich  colonies  and  shipping,  and  by 
the  stoppage  of  trade,  implored  Louis  to  relaK  still 
more  toe  Continental  system,  and  permit  or  wink 
at  a  greater  importation  of  British  merchaitidise 
and  a  more  free  commercial  intercourse  with  othe^r 
parts  of  the  world.  Louis  was  not  made  to  struggle 
with  such  trying  difiiculties  ;  he  was  too  weak  to 
resist  Napoleon's  will,  hut  he  was  too  conscientious 
to  submit  to  it.  About  the  time  that  his  brother 
returned  from  Vienna,  Louis  repaired  to  Puis  to 
attempt  to  moderate  and  cootfliate;  but  he  waa 
met  QiAjbf  ittA  reproaches  aiWi  tasmta  of  ingra*' 
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fjitudp.  Thereupon  he  declared  that,  unlew  a  peace 
^ere  concluded  with  Great  Britain/  or  some  im- 
|)ortant  modification  of  the  Cpntinental  syBtera 
allowed  in  Holland,  he  would  no  longer  wear  that 
crown,  which  he  found  he  could  not  wear  without 
being  a  means  of  completing  the  ruiQ  of  a  good, 
interesting,  and  industriout  peopl^.  It  was  in 
order  to  make  himself  sure  of  l|ie  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  Louis  and  the  Butch 
wished  to  remain  free,  that  the  emperor  had 
annexed  the  Zealand  Islands  to  France  in  the 
month  of  April.  After  this  annexation  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  it  could  not 
therefore  have  cost  Louis  much  to  resign  his 
crown.  But  when  Louis  returned  into  Holland 
he  found  a  strong  party  sincerely  attached  to  him^ 
who  recommended  a  bold  countenance  and  a  firm 
resistance.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  French 
general  Oudinot,  who  took  possession  of  Utrecht 
on  the  29th  of  June,  and.  demanded  entrance  iiito 
the  once  great  trading  city  of  Amsterdam.  At 
first  there  was  some  talk  of  laying  the  whole 
country  under  water,  and  of  fighting  for  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  Louis  and  his  Dutch  ministers  and 
generals  soon  felt  the  struggle  to  be  hopeless. 
Louis  next  thought  of  emigrating  with  his  family 
to  the  Eastern  colony  of  Batavia,  which  still  r^ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  but  which, 
•  together  with  the  whole  of  the  island  of  ikra,  was 
taken  from  them,  or  from  the  French,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811.  At  last,  Louis  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  resigning  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son  Napoleon  Louis.  On  the  1st  of  July 
he  signed  an  act  of  abdication  and  a  proclamation 
to  the  Dutch  people ;  on  the  third  he  put  thes^ 
documents  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  re- 
questing that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  Dutch 
legislative  body,  and  then  he  fled  with  his  children 
into  Bohemia  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  To  all  this  audacity 
Napoleon  replied  by  a  decree,  dated  July  9th,  th^ 
first  article  of  which  was — "Holland  is  r^-united 
to  France  !*'  Oudinot  took  possession  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  nqw  declared  to  be  the  third  city 
of  the  empire ;  in  a  few  months  the  French  ad- 
ministration was  fully  established,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  departments  of  the  em- 
pire. Bonaparte's  ministers  thought  it  an  easy 
task  to  justiQr  these  measures  in  the  eyed  of  the 
French;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  they  cared 
nothing.  One  minister,  in  his  report,  said :  '*  Hol- 
land is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  France;  it  may 
he  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  the  alluvia  of 
the  Khine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are 
the  great  arteries  of  our  empire."  Talleyrand'4 
successor,  in  his  report,  said :  *^  Holland  is  nothing 
but  an  emanation  of  the  French  empire.  In  order 
to  possess  the  Rhine  fully,  your  imperial  ipajesty 
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must  ex^nd  your  territory  to  the  ^uyder  Zee  !" 
'This  minister  for  foreign  affairs  said  also  that  the 
Continental  blockade  had  existed  everywhere 
except  in  Holland;  that  the  Dutch  under  King 
Louis  had  been  constantly  receiving  English  met- 
chandise,  and  that  twice  France  had  been  com- 
pelled to  close  her  custom-houses  and  prohibit  alt 
trade  with  the  Dutch  for  fear  of  seeing  the  city  of 
Paris  itself  inundated  with  English  goods  !*  But 
Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  with  the  line  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  as  recommended  by  his  ministers ;  his 
determined  to  make  his  empire  reach  still  farther, 
and  before  the  year  ended — by  a  senatns  consul  turn 
dated  the  13th  of  December,  1810— Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Ham- 
bur|[,  with  all  the  country  between  Hamburg  and 
^Liubeck,  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire  hkq 
Holland.  Ten  additional  departments  were  thiift 
constituted,  and  the  last  blow  was  strucijk  at  the 
fndepeiidence  of  those  ancient  trading  republics,  tHc 
Hahse  towns.  *'  Bonaparte's  passsion  for  territorim 
aggrandisement,"  says  his  old  schoolfellow,  Bour- 
rJenne,  "  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  turti  of  thi 
tianse  towns  had  now  arrived.  By  taking  posses- 
sion of  those  towns  and  territories  he  merely  ac- 
complished a  design  which  he  had  formed'  lon^ 
previously.'*  The  plan,  however,  was  concealed 
with  the  usual  art  until  the  last  momenf.  Bciur* 
rienne,  who  had  been  residing  three  or  four  years 
at  Hamburg  as  Bonaparte*s  political  agent  to  thfe 
Hanse  towns,  received  po  official  information  9^ 
the  dark  design.  On  the  8th  of  Decembet  he 
received  a  letter*  from  Champagny  seating  in  flat* 
tering  terms  that  he  must  have  obtained,  from  his 
long  residence,  information  respecting  Hamburi 
ancf  the  north  of  Germany  which  would  be  very 
uVeful  to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  6ee  him  immediately  at  Paris,  in  order 
to  consult  with  him  upon  various  matters  rektinj 
to  Hamburg.  Bourrienne,  who  had  known  the 
great  enfperof,  the  insatinble  devourer  of  states  and 
lingdoms,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  shirt  to  his 
back  or  a  ^ous  in  his  pocket,  began  his  journey  on 
the  '9th,  atid  6n  reaching  Mayence  he  met  the 
French  conriier,  who  was  poceeding  to  Hamburg 
to  announce  the  union  or  the  Hanse  towns  with 
<he French  empire !  "I  confess,"  adds  the  mor- 
tified diplonaatist,  ^  that, .  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
perience 1  had  acquired  of  Bonaparte's  duplicity, 
or  tath^r  of  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  his  artificer, 
he  completely  took  me  by  surprise  on  this  occa- 
sion.*'t 

The  French  empire  now  in  reality  extended 
from  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  while  Naples  itself  was  only  a  dependency 
and  an  appanage  m  the  hands  of  Murat  and  Caru* 
fine  ponaparte.  This  vast  empire  consisted  of 
130  departments,  and  contained  '42,000,000  of 
people.  Besides  this,  Napoleon  held  under  hn 
sway  the  kingdom   of  Italy  with  5.000,000  or 

•  lUiitMMri*  ^  W*  ^  <7*mte  Moatellret,  n^Un  Oe  rtotiridon  *i 
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6,000,000  of  inhabitaaU,  and  Bologna  and  Rome^ 
the  other  legations,  and  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  pope ;  Uie  Illynan 
proviuces,  including  Dalmatia,  Carnidla,  a  part  of 
Croatia,  &c.;  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  Murat's  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  belonged  mvch 
more  to  him  who  had  ^ven  them  tlian  to  those  who 
had  received  them  ;  and  the  troops  and  resonrces 
of  the  princes  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the 
king  of  Saxony,  were  at  his  disposal  or  under  hta 
control.  He  had  also  under  his  protection  the 
HeWetic  Confederation,  or  all  the  once  free  re- 
publics and  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  and  this  con- 
federation, like  that  of  the  Rhine,  was  bound  to 
furnish  him  with  troops  and  to  follow  his  policy. 
Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered,  lay  at  his 
mercy.  In  all  it  was  calculated  that  he  gave  the 
law  to  more  thsn  80,000,000  of  people.  So  great 
a  part  of  Europe  had  certainly  never  been  subject 
to  the  will  of  one  man  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  fact  seemed  incredible ;  but, 
Mvertheless,  so  it  was :  the  Emperor  FraaciB  waa 
his  father-in-law,  and  Austria  was  his  submis- 
aive  ally.  Russia  was  keeping  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  him ;  Denmark,  if  not  ao  devoted  to 
his  interests  as  she  had  been,  retained  her  old 
animoaity  against  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Sweden, 
by  a  succession  of  court  revolutions  and  state  in- 
trigues, Marshal  Bemadotte  had  been  elected 
crown  prince,  and,  with  the  throne  in  succession, 
was  alieady  exercising  all  the  authority  of  a  king, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  any  native  Swedish 
monarch  had  been  posaessed  of  since  the  days  of 
Charlea  XI  I.  To  brave  this  mighty  power  and  to 
continue  the  war,  which,  with  the  intermission  of 
a  few  months,  had  already  lasted  eighteen  years, 
England  had  no  other  allies  than  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Spain  seemed  bleeding  to 
death,  deaf  to  the  councils  which  would  have 
stanched  her  wounds  and  renovated  her  strength ; 
Sicily  was  only  kept  from  Uie  grasp  of  the  enemy 
by  the  presence  of  a  Britiah  army,  paid  and  sup- 
plied by  the  British  government,  and  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  must  have  been  starved  out  of  that 
island  but  for  our  subsidies.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  also  living  on  English  money,  and  was  constantly 
re quirinff  the  protection  of  EngHsk  ships,  without 
being  able  to  furnish  a  single  regiment  or  anything 
else  except  good  wishes  to  his  aUy.  Our  best  ally 
was  Portugal,  for  she  furnished  men  that  were 
becoming  excellent  troops;  but  England  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  those  troops  as  well  as  for  her 
own  army,  which  was  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
the  country.  The  close  of  the  year  1810  was  con- 
sidered as  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  greatest  power 
and  splendour,  as  the  apogee  of  his  lucky  and  bright 
star.  Yet  those  who  looked  more  attentively  saw 
that  mists  and  clouds  were  gathering  on  all  sides ; 
that  he  had  built  up  his  tower  too  high,  too  hastily, 
snd  with  materials  too  incohesive,  to  stand.  Those 
who  knew  the  strong  personal  antipathiea  which 
existed  between  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon,  md 


the  frequent  and  violent  quarrels  which  were 
breaking  out  between  Napoleon  and  Murat,  saw 
already  that  the  existence  of  a  French-born  king 
in  Sweden  would  not  add  to  the  power  of  France 
in  the  north,  and  that  events  might  arise  which 
would  detach  Naples  in  the  south.  A  little  sooner 
or  later  Russia  was  sure  to  resent  the  usurpations 
of  France  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  family  alliance  with  Austria,  con- 
tracted by  force,  a  record  of  dirgrace,  a  thing 
which  did  violence  to  all  national  feeling,  must 
some  day  be  found  as  weak  as  a  gossamer,  as 
worthless  as  dicers*  oaths.  But  what  most  encou- 
raged the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  and  sighed 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Bonapartean  system,  was 
the  certainty  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  temper  of  Bonaparte  himself  and  of 
the  French  people,  that  attempts  would  soon  be 
made  to  give  a  still  greater  elevation  to  the  already 
tottering  tower ;  that  i^gressions  would  be  made 
upon  the  great  and  adroit  power  of  the  NortJi, 
whose  strength  was  unbroken  and  whose  anna 
were  undisgraced,  and  that  these  aggressions  mtist 
ultimately  produce  not  merely  a  coalition  of  kinga, 
as  former  leagues  of  that  sort  had  been,  but  a 
coalition  of  peoplea,  a  rising  and  a  union  of  nations. 
When  the  downfidl  and  the  day  of  reckoning  ar- 
rived, the  Emperor  of  the  West  and  his  subjects 
exchanged  accusations  and  reproaches,  the  French 
saying  that  Bonaparte  would  never  rest,  and  Bona- 
parte saying  that  with  f  uch  a  people  and  with  such 
an  immense  army  it  was  impossible  to  rest.  Be- 
tween the  two,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  system, 
the  impossibility  certainly  existed.  The  system 
itself  was  like  a  drunken  man  who  can  keep  his 
feet  so  long  as  he  runs,  but  who  falls  when  he 
attempta  to  stop. 

Eventa  had  occurred  in  England  from  which 
greater  politieal  changes  were  expected  than  ever 
resulted  from  them.  By  the  non-atteudance  of 
George  III.  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliameut,  and  by  other  indicationa,  it  had 
long  been  auspected  that  tlie  kiog  was  suffering 
under  his  old  distressing  malady.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  1809,  when  his  majesty  en- 
tered upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  was 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  as  a  Oiand 
National  Jubilee.  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Perceval,  took  the  lead,  but  the  call  was  eagerly  and 
unanimously  responded  to  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  other  public  bodiea  and 
societies ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
hailed  the  25th  of  October  wiih  every  posaible 
demonstration  of  loyalty,  attachment,  and  respect 
It  wss  truly  a  national  festival,  and  a  gay  and 
beautiful  one,  for  that  October  month  was  more 
than  usually  fine  and  bright  The  jubilee  was  ob- 
served as  a  h(4iday  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
hamlet;  there  waa  illiunination  and  joy  throughout 
the  kmd ;  but  the  joy  did  not  reach  the  interior  of 
the  old  monarch'a  palace,  but  grief  was  there,  and 
aickncsa,  and  the  appreI»enaion  of  death,  and  of 
whsl  fvus  wsfietiiHi  deadi.    The  king's  miodhad 
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been  over-wrought  and  over-excited  by  the  Austrian 
T^ar,  which  had  then  finished  so  disasfroiusly^  and 
by  the  .Walcheren  expedition,  which  was  then  tpr- 
minatingin  such  failure,  and,  as  it  was  thought^  in 
gtich   disgrace.     The  nomination  qf'  the  Eiurl  of 
Chatham  to  that  command  had  been  completely  ft 
court  nomination;  and  George  III.  is  saicf  to  have 
reproached  himself  now  for  yielding  to  his  own  and 
the  queen's  partialities  in  favour  of  an  amiable  man 
who  had  proved  himself  to  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand. '  To  an  eye  predisposed  to  despondence  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  was  gloomy  enough. 
Other  causes  of  distress  spi  agitation  of  a  more  pri- 
vate and  domestic  nature  existed  at  the  tim§  of  the 
jubilee,   or  were   superadded    shortly   afterwards 
(materials  of  which  the  spirit  of  faction  caught 
hold,  and  turned  to  atrocious  uses) ;  but  the~grief 
of  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  king  was  the  de- 
clining health  of  his  youngest  chila,  his  darling 
daughter,  the  Princes?  AmeEa,  who  had  long  been 
in  a  very  precarious  state*     The  king  liimseif  had 
long  been  suffering  under  a  disorder  of  the  eyes». 
and  was  now  well-nigh  blind.    In  the  summer  of 
1810,  the  Princeae  Anjelia  was  removed  to  Wind-. 
Bor,  in  a  state  of  great  suffering.  ^   Her  fond  fath^. 
visited  her  every  day.    Wheo  she  felt  that  iier  end 
was  approaching,  the  princess  ordered  •  ring  to  .he. 
inade»  ^closing  a  lock  of  her  hair»  with  her  nam& 
on  the' inside,  and  the  worda    ^'Remember  me, 
vvhen  I  am  gone*''    The  mounafiil  token  was  XQ»d^- 
and  delivered.    Th^  next  4ay  when  the  Ifing  came, 
to  her  bedside,  and,  darkling,  held  out  bis  baud  to 
her,  the  pripcesa  put  the  ring  on  hia  fingej;  silently, 
lie  felt  tlie  ring,heunderstQpdall  Uiat  jt  impt^rted* 
he  controlled  his  agony ;  but,  when  be  had  quitted 
that  chamber  of  death,  his  intellect  was  found  to 
be  quite  overset.    Thip  was  on.  the  20tk  o(  2Ist  of 
Optober,  1810.    The  Princess  Amelia  lingered  till, 
the  2nd  of  November  ;  but)  though  she  misaed  hi^ 
father's  daily  visit,  she  knew  not  the  sad  oon^itioa 
into  which  her  fatal  present  had  thrown  him.    On, 
tiie  25ih  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  .the  king's 
accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  his  majesty  was  again  attacked  by  the  mental 
Qubidy  under  which  he  had  before  laboured*  Pac* 
liament  had  stood  prorogued,  pro  ^rm^,  till  the 
Isl  of  November,  without  any  intention  of  ita  meet^ 
ing  then  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  .  An  order  of 
Qouncil  had  been  prepared,  directiug  that  it  should 
be  further  pror(^^d,  and  authorizing  the  chiuftcel* 
lor  to  issue  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  foe- 
this  further  prorogation ;  but  the  state  of  the  king, 
and  bis  inability  to  sign  the  commission,  prevent^ 
tti»  coinpletiOQ  of  this  order,  end  both  Houses 
therefore  met  on  the  1st  of  November,  under  these 
svftgukyr  Gxroumstances,  not  being  summoiied  for 
Ibe.  disfiatch  of  bnsinsss,  and  being  left  to  form  a 
oourae  of  proceeding  for  themselves,  without  Imvisf^ 
4ny  pseeedent  to  guide  them.    The  physioians 
^nfidently  stated  their  expectations  that  hia  ms^ 
jeaty  would  soon  recover;  and  ministers  upn  tki»- 
ground,  moved  an  adjourBmenl  fo»  B'f«BtBi§htf 
which  was  agreed  to,  in  thin  Houses,  without  a 
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dissentient  voice.  At  the  fortnight's  end  the 
physicians  remained  in  the  same  opinion;  one 
of  them  declared  that  he  ])erceived  the  same 
symptoms  wliich  had  convinced  him  two-and- 
twcnty  years  before  that  the  king  was  recovering. 
A  second  adjournment  for  a  fortnight  was  moved 
by  ipinisters.  Lord  Grenville  said  he  should  pre- 
fer a  shorter  ac^ournment,  to  be  followed  by  other 
adjournments,  from  time  to  time,  if  the  state  of  the 
king  should,render  it  necessary ;  .adding,  however, 
that  he  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  forbearance, 
delicacy,  and  delay,  than  on  that  of  precipitation, 
and  that  therefore,  and  for.  the  sake  of  unanimity, 
he  would  asseqt  ^  the  ministerial  motion.  Earl 
Grey  assented  also,  but  he  expressed  serious  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding;  and  he  bade 
t^e.  p^era  reflect  that,  as  there,  could  not  be  the. 
same  prospect  of  a  full  and  entire  recovery-  as  in. 
I788f,  they  were  bound  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
cAlcnlation  of  probability,  and  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  the  country.  In  the  Commons  the 
opposition  were  much  leta  decorous. .  Whitbread,. 
Sir  FraQcis  Bv^rdett^  Ticrney,  liord  Ajchibald  Ha- 
milton, and  others,  said  that  they  had  no  evidence, 
before  them,  ^cept  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  that  the  constitution  was  sus- 
pendi^d  ,  that  the  public  business  could  not  go  on 
without  the^kingt  or  the  real  executive  govexnmeiit ; 
that  the  country  would  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  ^d 
was  akeady  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  Mr.  Fuller, 
one  o^  ^eSusse^  membersr—*'  honest- Jack  Fui^Ier". 
-r-asked^ where  was  this  danger?  since  thojen^my 
could  not  get  a  ship  to  sea,  nor  could  tbi^r  troopS; 
beat  X^rd  Wellington  in  the  peninsula*  The  ad- 
journment was  carried  by  343  against  58.  .  After 
the  second  fortnight  had  eisqpsed,  miniatera  ln^dbe* 
fore  parljuimeatm  report  of  the  privy  QfHmcil,  con« 
taining  the  examination  of  thj»  king's  physicians^ 
wboJallfitil^deehMPed  their  oonwetioar  that  it  was 
pro^bloih^:hv»  i^sjeaty  would  recovcK"^  In  the 
Lor4a  '^  ^»^\  -^  Liverpool  thea  moved*  for  the* 
delay  q£«iiQ|bef  fo^nighti.  Sari  Spencer,  in  o(^po- 
sUoA  to  tl^  moved  that  a  select  comqiiuee  i^ould 
be  appom^^d  to.examkie  the  phyi^ciam;  and  h& 
was  stBdngly  supported  A>y  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Grenvilkf  wd  others*  Lord  GrenviUe  said  that 
the  proposal  for-  farther  adjourom^t  was  dero- 
gatory to  -the  digpity  of  parliam^t,  hostile  to 
the  besti  interests  of.  the  crown,  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  the  constitution ; .  that  the 
UoHse  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  iinct 
which  they  could  constitutionally  recognize  ;  that, 
as  for  the  report  of  the  privy  eouncil,  it  signified 
nothing,  since  it  must  have  been  oonvened  without 
the  sanction,  the  summons,  or  even  knowledge  of 
the  king,  who  alone  was  entitled  to  summon  it ; 
tbat  if  such  courses  as  these  were  allowed  to  be  pur- 
sued the  monarchy  would  became  not  a  iepdi)lic, 
but  the  most  odious  and  detestable  form  of  aiisto- 
cMey.     On  a  division.  Lord  Spencer's  amend- 

•*'0(rr  Mowd  old  klnir,  tho  t>1i7«i<4aM  daelutt,  w  nooverfng, 
and  Uiuy  li»v«  bcnrcQly  a  iluubt  of  his  being  «rou  sp<»edily  woU,  if  bis 
rt»lorati©n  be  not  retarded  t)y  some  of  the  cirCHmstnnces  whfch  if  h© 
were  not  a  king  he  would  not  expcrieuce."— ^i/ter/brce,  JHaty, 
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ment  was  negatived  by  88  against  56 ;  two  of  the 
king's  sons,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge^ 
voting  with  the  ministry,  and  two,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  with  the  opposition.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  debate  was  again  much 
more  violent.  Whitbread  spoke  of  the  king's  reco- 
very as  an  impossibility,  and  of  his  blindness  as  an 
absolute  disqualification.  Several  members  re- 
peated the  arguments,  and  almost  the  very  words, 
which  the  whigs  had  used  in  1788,  in  calling  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  regent ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  Sheridan,  and 
some  other  members  of  that  party,  who  had  been  so 
hotly  impatient  then,  were  cold  and  cautious  now. 
They  showed  no  alacrity,  because  they  entertained 
no  hope.  The  great  champion  for  the  instant  regency 
was  General  Montague  Matthew,  who  said  that,  as 
the  third  estate  was  wanting,  and  as  the  House 
could  have  no  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  minis- 
tera,  he  would  vote  not  only  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, but  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent,  with  full  regal  power. 
That  excellent  prince,  he  said,  had  the  voice  of  his 
country,  which  well  knew  that  no  one  existed  so 
able  and  likely  to  reconcile  all  jars,  especially  in 
Ireland,  which  looked  to  him  with  confidence  to 
heal  the  injuries  she  had  received  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  faction  which  was  now  ruling. 
It  was  a  source  of  happiness  to  him,  and  to  the 
country,  to  know  that  they  had  so  wise  and  expe- 
rienoed  a  prince  to  supply  the  defect  that  had 
arisen.  He  therefore  recommended  the  House  to 
withdraw  the  power  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
ministers,  and  appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency  fbr  which  he  was  destined  by  the  Almighty ! 
Mr.  Yorke,  the  present  head  of  the  admiralty, 
spoke  as  if  a  change  of  ministers  and  of  measures 
must  follow  the  nomination  of  the  regent.  *'If," 
said  he,  '^  there  are  inconveniences  in  our  present 
proceedings,  there  are  also  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What  if  the  regent  were  to  be  advised 
to  change  the  whole  system  of  our  foreign  policy, 
to  withdraw  our  army  from  the  peninsula,  and  refuse 
all  further  support  to  Spain  and  Portugal?  Such  a 
case  was  possible,  and  would  that  be  no  inconve- 
nience?" Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  for  a  committee 
to  examine  the  king's  physicians;  but  this  was 
negatived  by  230  against  137,  and  the  House  once 
more  adjourned  fox  a  fortnight.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  when  parliament  met  again,  nodnisters 
said  that,  though  a  considerable  degree  of  amend  • 
ment  had  taken  place,  and  the  same  confident  ex- 
pectations of  his  majesty's  ultimate  recovery  were 
still  entertained  by  his  physicians,  yet  the  immediate 
state  of  his  health  was  not  such  as  could  warrant 
them  to  propose  another  adjournment.*  With  the 
concurrence  of  ministers  committees  were  therefore 
^pointed  in  both  Houses  to  examine  the  physi- 
cians.   On  the  17th  the  committees  made  their 

•  **  Diicember  9.  Th«  king  >ettlte  better,  but  with  oeeaaional  re- 
lapws.  Perceval  «^  oa  Thursday,  that  he  waa  aa  weU  then  aa  when 
Thurlow  declared  him  well,  and  .scaled  the  oommiaaion  in  1789.  I 
believe  it.  I.remember  that  it  waa  then  aaid  in  private  that  thv  Kins 
wae  not  qnlte  wall.*— Ififtei:/brc«,  Diary, 


reports,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  the  physicians  re -affirmed 
their  hopes  of  a  recovery.  But  Mr.  Perceval  moved 
that  on  Thursday  next,  the  20th  instant,  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation ;  his  intention, 
he  said,  being  to  submit  then  to  the  committee  three 
preliminary  resolutions  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  moved  and  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788.  On 
the  20th,  the  House  being  in  committee,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  presented  his  three  resolu- 
tions, which  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Pitt  had  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
Fox  and  his  friends.t  The  first  resolution,  setting 
forth  the  king's  present  incapacity,  was  agreed  to  ; 
the  second,  declaring  the  competency  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  executive  power,  was  carried,  with  the  single 
dissentient  voice  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  said 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  concur  in  any 
resolution  which  called  such  a  parliament  as  the 
present,  ^'  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lawfully,  fully* 
and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
of  this  realm."  The  third  resolution,  which  pro- 
posed to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  r^ent 
by  bill,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  proceeding 
should  not  be  by  bill,  but  by  address.  [In  other 
words,  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  have  proceeded  as  the 
Irish  parliament  had  done  in  1788,  and  have  called 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  address  to  assume  the 
regency  as  his  hereditary  and  indisputable  right ; 
which  was  the  doctrine  held  by  Fox  and  all  the 
whigs  of  that  day.]t  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  the  original  resolution  carried  by  269  against 
157.  The  same  three  resolutions  were  carried  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  100  against  74.  All  the 
royal  dukes  voted  in  the  minority,  and  joined  with 
many  other  peers  in  a  strong  protest  against  the  li- 
mitations put  upon  the  power  of  the  regent.  Pre- 
viously to  this  protest  the  royal  dukes  had  had  re- 
course to  the  singular  measure  of  protesting  against 
the  intended  restrictions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Perceval.§    On  both  sides  there  was  a  total  want 

*  Sir  Samnel  Romilly.  however,  laya,  in  speaking  of  the  report  at 
the  committee  of  the  Commons,  "  Tlie  whole  of  the  evideaoe  whish 
tlie  physicians  gave  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  report.  Several 
of  the  questions  and  answers  were  expansed  by  the  committee  beftam 
they  made  their  report.  Some  of  the  most  Important  fads  bd  sappreeaed 
are,  that  the  cause  of  the  king's  insanity  in  1801  was  the  retigBa- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  the  cause  of  his  insanity  in  1804,  the  publieatiott 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  off 
YoTk.**~-Diaiy  of  Parliamemtaiy  Lifh  *»  Memair  fty  kit  Son. 

f  For  Pitt's  resolutions,  and  Fox's  scheme  of  regency,  witk  the  die* 
bates  thereon,  see  ante.  vol.  U.  p.  Ssfl. 

}  See  ante.  vol.  ii.  pp.  283  to  301. 

f  The  protest  was  in  these  words : 

'<  Wednesday  night,  18  o'clock,  Dcoember  19tk. 
*  *'  Sir— The  Prince  of  Wales  havmg  assembled  the  whole  of  the  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  having  communicated  to  ns  the 
plan  intended  to  be  proposedfby  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  establishment  of  a  restricted  regency, 
should  the  oontinuance  of  his  migesty's  ever-to-be-deplored  illnc«s 
render  it  necessary ;  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  to  oar 
country,  and  to  ourselves,  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  mea- 
sures we  consider  as  perfecUy  unconstitutional,  as  they  are  contrary 
to.  and  subversive  of,  the  principles  which  seated  our  family  upon  the 
throne  of  this  re^lm.^ 

To  this  protest  of  the  royal  dukes,  which  met  with  almost  universnl 
disapprobation,  as  being  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  (brm  themscdvet 
Into  a  ooUege  of,  princes,  Perceval  had  replied,  for  himself  and  Us 
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of  novelty  in  the  arguments  used ;  and  perhaps,  after 
the  numerous  and  elaborate  debates  of  1788-9,  it 
was  not'easy  for  either  party  to  hit  either  upon  new 
arguments  or  new  illustrations.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  remarked  that  the  question  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  right  to  the  regency  which  had  been 
so  vehemently  supported  by  Fox,  was  scarcely 
urged  at  all  by  any  member  of  the  present  op- 
position ;  and  it  did  not  behove  ministers  to  agi- 
tate that  question,  the  right  having  been  so  de- 
cidedly negatived  in  1788.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  some  others  complained  of  the  restrictions 
put  upon  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
hands  of  the  regent ;  but  they  did  not  maintain 
that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  incapacity  of  the  king, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  became 
regent  without  any  vote  or  authority  of  parliament. 
Sir  Francis  said  that  Pitt's  regency  bill  of  1788 
was  an  act  passed  by  a  powerful  faction  against 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  that  it 
was  an  act  which  never  should  have  had  his  sanc- 
tion; an  act  which  put  the  prince  into  leading- 
strings,  threw  him  back  into  the  stage  of  infancy, 
and  made  him  a  sort  of  constructive  lunatic.  He 
supposed  that  the  same  course  was  now  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a  part  of  the  same  faction  which  had 
heaped  indignity  after  indignitv  upon  his  royal 
highness  !  It  was  also  noticeable  that  the  Radical 
reformers  and  the  remnant  of  the  Foxite,  or,  as 
Burke  called  them,  the  new  Whig  party,  were  far 
more  eager  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  regent 
than  was  any  other  section  or  party  in  the  House. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed 
the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  the  regent  as  were  passed  in  1788.  They  were 
contained  in  five  resolutions.  The  first  was  carried 
in  a  full  House  by  a  majority  of  only  24.  The 
resolution  restricting  for  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the 
regent  respecting  the  gr^mting  of  peerages  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  16.  The  third  resolution, 
limiting  the  power  of  granting  offices  in  reversion, 
salaries,  pensions,  Ac,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  19.  The  fourth  resolution,  for  securing 
the  king's  private  property,  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division ;  and  the  fifth,  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  person,  was  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

A.D.  1811.  There  was  no  time  for  keeping 
Christmas  holidays.  On  the  1st  of  January,  an 
amendment  to  the  fifth  resolution,  tending  to  dimi- 
nish to  a  trifling  amount  the  expenses  of  the  king's 
household,  and  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  queen 

colleaKuei  in  adminittntion, — **  That,  deeply  as  they  himented  that 
the  mcasare  which  they  had  thought  themselves  bound  to  propose 
should  appear  to  their  royal  highnesaes  to  deserve  a  character  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  which  it  had  been  their  anxious  endeavour 
should  belong  to  it,  the^r  must  still,  however,  have  the  consolation  of 
reflecting,  that  the  principles  upon  which  they  liad  acted  obtained  the 
express  and  concurrent  snpport  of  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  in 
the  years  1788  and  1789 ;  that  those  Houses  of  parliament  had  the  hi»li 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  by  the  command  of  his  majesty,  after  his  ma- 
jesty's recovery,  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  additional  prooISi 
they  had  given  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of 
tiieir  zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  crown,  and 
the  security  and  good  government  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  which  his  maji>£ty  was  pleased  to  repostf ,  far 
a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  persons  who  proposed  the  measures  which 
were  grounded  on  those  priociples  entitled  his  majesty's  servants,  in 
their  judgment,  still  farther  to  conclude  that  tliose  principles  and 
measures  had  the  sanction  of  his  royal  approbation." 


over  that  household,  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  226  against  213,  Lord  Castlereagh  speaking  in 
favour  of  it.  On  the  next  day  Perceval  divided  the 
House  upon  an  amendment  of  his  own,  which  went 
to  restore  the  fifth  resolution  to  its  original  state, 
but  he  was  outvoted  by  three  voices — ^217  to  214: 
When  these  five  resolutions  were  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  strongly 
objected  to  the  fifth  as  it  now  stood  altered.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  disposition  of  the  household 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  months  with 
the  queen.  He  was  willing  to  agree  that  none  of 
the  great  officers  should  be  removed  by  the  queen 
during  that  time :  in  this  way  her  majesty  would 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  imputation  of 
making  any  improper  use  of  her  influence.  But, 
after  some  discussioti.  Lord  Liverpool's  motion  was 
negatived  by  100  against  97 ;  and  so  the  fifth  clause 
was  agreed  to  as  it  came  up  from  the  Commons. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Grenville  thought  it 
bard,  unjust,  and  illiberal,  that  the  regent  should 
be  restricted  from  granting  peerages  to  any  persons 
except  such  as  might  perform  some  signal  military 
or  naval  exploit ;  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  for  allowing  the  regent  to  bestow  the 
peerage  upon  deserving  civilians,  lawyers,  &c.,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  three  (105  to  102),  and 
was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  second  resolu- 
tion. The  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  as  sent  up 
by  the  Commons,  were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
The  Commons  readily  agreed  to  the  alteration  made 
in  the  second  resolution,  which  was  the  only  altera- 
tion the  Lords  did  make.  By  the  act  founded 
upon  these  resolutions,  it  was  provided  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority  as  exercised 
by  the  regent  should  continue  till  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1812,  if  parliament  should  be  then  as- 
sembled, and  should  have  been  sitting  for  six 
weeks  previously ;  otherwise,  till  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks  from  the  assembling  of  parliament  after 
that  day. 

A  deputation  from  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
prince-regent  and  the  queen,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  a  manner  entrusted  with  the  sole  charge 
of  her  unhappy  husband,  promised  her  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  charge, 
and  spoke  as  if  she  were  satisfied  with  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  her,  and  with  all  the  arrange-' 
ments  made  by  parliament.  But  the  Prince  of 
Wales  plainly  told  the  deputation,  that,  though  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  proposed  to  him, 
he  could  not  but  consider  that  its  powers  were  to 
be  exercised  under  too  many  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations. On  the  11th  of  January  the  answers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  queen  were  reported 
to  parliament.  Then  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  Lords, 
moved  a  resolution  for  putting  the  great  seal  to  a 
commission  for  opening  the  parliament  under  the 
regent.  Earl  Grey,  who  had  absented  himself 
during  all  the  previous  important  proceedings, 
protested  ;  against  them  in  very  strong  language, 
accusing  ministers  of  flagrant  usurpation,  and  of 
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grossly  violating  the  constitution.  The  ministers' 
resolution  passed  the  Lords  by  51  against  33.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  Commons ;  and 
then  the  Houses  adjourned  until  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  when  the  session  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  under  the  regency  by  the 
commission  thus  appointed. 

The  most  extensive  changes  were  pretty  gene- 
rally expected  to  ensue  immediately,  the  restoration 
of  the  Whigs  to  power  being  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  prince's  old  friendships  or 
connexions  with  that  party.     It  was  reported  most 
confidently  on  the  14th  of  January  that  the  prince 
mtended  to  make  a  sweep  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
Wilberforce  observes  in  his  '  Diary'  that  he  could 
not  see  how  the  prince  could  do  otherwise.    In  the 
Whig  clubs  and  political  circles  a  list  of  the  new 
ministry  was  circulated  :  but  this  list  was  certainly 
not  drawn  up  by  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  alone 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case;  and  the  list  itself 
seems  to  have  varied  considerably  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days.     At  first  Lord  Grenville  was 
unhesitatingly  set  down  as  premier  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury:  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement  (difficidties  which  will  be 
presently  alluded  to);  and  then,  without  regard  to 
that  other  obstacle  or  serious  doubt  whether  Gren- 
ville would  accept  a  secondary  post  under  Grey 
It  was  as  confidently  given  out  that  Earl  Grey  would 
be  premier.     Grenville  according  to  this  version 
was  to  be  secretary  for  foreign  aflairs;  Lord  Hoi- 
land,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty;  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  formerly  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  the  All  Talents  adminis- 
tration,  was  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  he  had  large  estates;  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  the  Commons, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;   and 
Whitbread  was  to  be  the  third,  although  no  one 
who  knew  the  two  men  could  believe  that  Grenville 
and  Whitbread  could  long  agree,  for  on  the  vital 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign  policy,  as 
on  every  other  important  point  but  one,  they  dif- 
fered  in  toto.     I^rd  Erskine  was  to  be,  not  chan- 
cellor,  as  he  had  been  in  the  All  Talents  ministry, 
but  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  great 
seal  was  to  be  put  in  commission.     Piggoit  and 
Rx)milly  were  to  have  their  former  offices  of  attor- 
ney  and  solicitor  general.     Even  the  minor  places 
were  all  provided  for.     Mr.  Brougham  was  to  be 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Croker;  and  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  anew 
luminary  of  the  party,  and  their  great  financial 
theorist,  was  to   be  secretary   of    the   treasury. 
All  this,  however,  was  but  the  rumour  of  a  day  • 
other  lists  were  made  out  by  the  quidnuncs ;  and 
by  the  end  of  a  week  the  best  informed  bejran  to 
doubt  whether  either  Grenville  or  Grey  would  be 
premier— whether  there  would  or  could  be  any 
Whig  ministry  at  all.     With  some  this  doubt  ex- 
tended far  into  the  future;   but  with  others  the 
hope  obtained  that,  though  the  Whig  party  should 
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not  get  into  power  luat  now,,  their  accession  t 
office  could  not  be  delayed  very  long,  and  that  f 
most  the  prince-regent  would  consent  or  suhnrilftB 
would  be  the  temporary  exclusion  of  his  friendi. 
This  hope  was  chenshed  in  some,  though  not,  u 
we  believe,  in  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  muit 
have  known  the  formidable  difficulties  thst  existed, 
by  a  correspondence  which  took  place  at  the  b^ 
ning  of  February  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  ud 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  which  the  prince  declared  "tiuit 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  affectun 
to  his  beloved  and  afficted  father,"  and  hisdmd 
that  any  act  of  the  regent  might  interfere  widi  tbe 
progress  of  his  recovery,  alone  induced  him  to  re- 
tain the  present  cabinet.     His  royal  highness  bIu 
complained  indirectly  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
minister  had  thought  fit  to  put  upon  the  powen  of 
the  regency.*   Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  reply,  defended 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  and  his  coUeagaes  had 
pursued  ;  and,  as  in  other  matters  of  a  penonal 
nature  the  premier  on  former  occasions  had  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  prince,  and  had  never  (not  e?en 
now,  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  high  office) 
betrayed  any  symptoms  of  a  timid,  a  submiasiw, 
or  compromising  spirit,  it  was  judged  by  those  who 
pretended  to  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  that 
he  must  be  excessively  odious  to  the  regent,  and 
that  this  odium  must  render  his  long  contintting 
in  office  impossible.     They  neglected  to  obsene 
that,  though  Perceval's  steady  and  decided  conduct 
might  have  given  offisnce  to  the  prince,  it  had  gained 
for  him  many  friends  both  in  parliament  and  in 
the  country,  and  had  warmed  the  attachment  and 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  friends,  and  admirers  of  Pitt, 
who  indisputably  continued  to  form  by  far  the 
strongest  party  in  the  nation — a  party  which  in  fact 
could  be  overthrown  or  committed  only  by  a  com- 
promise and  a  coalition  with  their  political  adver- 
saries.   This  last  was  an  eyent  not  likely  to  occur; 
for,  if  the  Pittites,  or  Tories,  had  been  disposed  to 
try  the  always  dangerous  experiment  (which  they 
were  determined  not  to  try,  and  which,  being  con- 
scious of  their  own  unaided  superiority  of  strength, 
they  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to 

•  The  prince*!  letter  was  to  this  effect  :— 

.i  T1-    ,,^.         .  ,.r  ,  "  Carlton  house.  Feb.  A,  UW. 

1  he  l^nce  of  Wales  considers  the  moment  to  be  arrived  vlikA 
calls  for  his  decision  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  bo  emplovMi  bv 
him  in  the  admiaistration  of  the  executive  |;ovemment  of  the  countrv, 
according  to  tlie  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  bill  passed  by  tlwlwo 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  sanrtioa 
of  the  great  seal. 

*'  Tlie  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at  this  precise  junctare, 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  int«-ntion  not  to  remove  from  their 
stations  those  whom  he  flnds  tliere  as  his  miyest/s  oflkHal  sertsnB. 
At  the  same  time  the  prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  da- 
racter  which  he  trusts  will  appear  in  ever}'  action  of  his  life,' in  whsJ- 
®I7,*'I"j**^°"  placed,  explicitly  to  declare  Uiat  the  irr«sistible  Impalse 
of  fjlial  duty  and  affection  to  hn  beloved  and  afflicted  father  ]«id»  him 
t'f  dread  t/utt  nny  act  of  the  regent  might,  in  the  suuUiendegnt.kmtit 
^f.^.,7  '"*^''/^>«^  «"'^  «^  proffre$s  of  his  sovereign's  rewnry. 

Ihis  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  commuolcsted 
to  Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  indispensable  dutj',  from  a  just 
-  ..je  nf  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prinre 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  manv  blessings  to  be  derivri  fron 

Ills  maieHt'V  S  rfslnrMtinn  tn  Vio«I*V    .n^  «\  *U«  ..IZ. ■ .j... 


..»wuK  iui«  periormea  an  aci  oi  mntspensable  dut}',  fromajiM 
jwnse  «f  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency  and  honour,  the  vnan 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  manv  blessings  to  be  derivri  fron 
II is  majesty  s  restoration  to  health,  and  to  the  personal  exerci-'e  of  b» 
roynl  lunctions.  it  will  not,  in  the  prince's  estimation,  be  tlie  iMst. 
that  that  most  lortuuate  event  will  at  once  rescue-  him  from  a  siiuatioa 
ol  iint'xamplwl  embarraaameut,  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  aflain 
111  calculaied,  he  fears,  to  sustiin  the  interests  of  the  United  Kiii|Mom 
in  this  awf.il  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to 
Uie  genuine  principles  of  the  British  coBrtituUon." 
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try),  they  would  have  encouncered  a  capital  impe- 
diment at  least  from  EqtI  Grey,  if  not  from  the 
entire  Whig  phalanx,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  (the  sad  and  dishonouring  effects  of  Fox's 
coalition  with  Lord  North.  Even  those  not  friendly 
to  him  acknowledged  the  ability,  spirit,  integrity, 
and  imperturbable  calmness  and  good  humour 
which  Perceval  had  displayed  through  all  the  con- 
duct of  this  most  difficult  and  trying  business.  It 
was  said  that  the  regent  might  be  offended  at  the 
minister,  but  that  he  could  not  but  feel  an  increase 
of  respect  for  the  man.  The  reasons  assigned  by 
the  prince,  in  his  letter  to  Perceval,  for  continuing 
the  government  as  he  found  it  established  were  no 
doubt  strong  and  tnie  motives,  although  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  all  the  motives  by  wliich  his  royal 
highness  was  actuated.  One  of  the  king's  physi- 
cians represented  to  the  prince  the  likelihood  of 
his  majesty's  recovery ;  told  him  that  his  father  fre- 
quently made  the  most  anxious  inquiries  about  him ; 
and,  affirming  that  a  change  of  ministers  would, 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  it  was  communicated 
to  the  king,  produce  such  an  exacerbation  as  might 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  very  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  royal  highness  the  reflection  that  he  might 
come  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  parricide.  The 
queen,  too,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  saying  that 
the  king  had  been  informed  of  all  that  had 
passed  during  his  illness,  and  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  prince 
had  conducted  himself.*  All  this  has  been  set 
down  by  the  Whigs  as  a  mere  intrigue,  carried 
on  with  great  art,  in  order  to  determine  the  regent 
not  to  make  any  ministerial  change ;  but,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  set  limits  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
medical  science  in  its  most  difficult  department, 
or  to  the  fond  hopes  of  an  affectionate  wife,  the 
conversation  and  the  letter  may  very  well  be  ac- 
counted for  without  believing  in  any  intrigue 
whatever;  and  the  physician  and  the  queen  may, 
in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity — as  they  understood 
the  matter — have  addressed  the  regent  in  the 
manner  they  did ;  nor  could  the  prince  have  en- 
tertained any  doubt  of  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  upon  his  father  by  any  entire  and  sudden 
change  in  the  administration,  nor  can  the  physician 
be  accused  of  much  exaggeration  in  affirming  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Grey  or  a  Grenville  cabinet 
would  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  poor  blind 
old  king,  who  had,  and  who  for  some  months  con- 
tinued to  have,  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
eagerly  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  goveni- 
meut,  and  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the  war, 
of  the  final  result  of  which  he  had  never,  in  his 
better  days,  doubted,  provided  only  the  disciples 
of  Fox,  who  had  all  along  declared  the  war  to  be 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  were  not  forced  upon  him 
as  ministers  and  counsellors.  It  is  but  a  perverse 
ingenuity  to  get  up  or  imagine  intrigues  and  artful 
manoeuvres  to  account  for  what  may  be  explained 
upon  very  simple  and  very  obvious  grounds.  A 
great  deal  too  much  importance  has  been  attri- 

*  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly. 


buted  to  the  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  that  effete  and 
discredited  man  Sheridan,  and  to  what  is  called 
an  intriguing  manoeuvre  which  he  practised.  The 
prince,  who,  at  one  moment,  had  gone  the  length 
of  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Perceval  at  Carlton 
House,  and  who  had  requested  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  to  make  a  draft  of  the  answer  which  he 
should  deliver  to  the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  paper 
they  sent  him,  and  handed  it  over  to  Sheridan  to 
make  some  alterations  in  it.  This  said  draft  was 
not  the  production  of  ministers,  or  even  of  men 
who  were  agreed  as  to  a  ministry  to  be  formed, 
and  the  places  they  were  to  occupy;  Grey  and 
Grenville  had  been  consulted  as  private  individuals ; 
it  was  premature  and  irregular  in  them  to  seek  to 
identify  the  regent  with  themselves  and  their  views, 
as  they  did  in  the  draft  they  presented ;  and  the 
prince  had  the  indisputable  right  of  submitting 
their  paper  to  correction,  or  of  rejecting  it  alto- 
gether— ^which  last  course  would  have  been  the 
best.  Sheridan,  who  was  always  ready  to  do  what- 
soever the  prince  might  ask  from  him, — Sheridan, 
who  had  long  considered  himself  a  disappointed, 
ill-used  man,  deprived  by  the  aristocratic  pride  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  great  Whig  families  of  the 
rewards  to  which  his  services  and  his  eloquence 
entitled  him — who  had  little  to  hope  from  Earl 
Grey,  and  a  good  deal  to  fear  from  Earl  Grenville, 
whom  he  had  lampooned  on  various  occasions — 
undertook  his  present  task  with  alacrity,  and  ma- 
terially altered  the  Grey  and  Grenville  paper.  It 
should  appear,  however,  that  the  alterations  were 
precisely  conformable  to  the  directions  of  the 
prince,  that  others  beside  Sheridan  were  employed, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Moira  was  not  a  stranger  to 
any  part  of  the  business,  a  sufficiently  strong  proof 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  that  high-minded  noble- 
man, there  was  nothing  tricky  nor  dishonourable 
in  the  transaction.  If  the  prince  had  adopted, 
without  alteration,  the  Grey  and  Grenville  paper, 
which  sounded  like  their  own  opposition  speeches, 
the  regency  would  have  commenced  with  a  quarrel 
with  both  Houses  "of  parhament.  His  royal  high- 
ness sent  back  their  draft  in  its  corrected  or  altered 
'  form  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  apparently 
without  anticipating  any  angry  remonstrance  on 
their  part;  but  those  two  noblemen,  in  a  joint 
letter  to  the  prince,  expressed  in  strong  terms  their 
dissatisfaction,  telling  his  royal  highness  that,  as 
he  had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  follow  their  advice, 
but  had  submitted  their  humble  endeavours  in  his 
service  to  the  judgment  of  another  person,  they 
must  decline  taking  any  further  part  in  the  in- 
tended arrangements.  The  regent  showed  this 
peremptory  letter  to  Sheridan,  who  is  said  to  have 
represented  to  the  prince  the  miserable  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  he  must  expect  to  be  kept  by 
men  who  began  their  lectures  and  their  stately  dic- 
tation to  him  even  before  they  were  his  ministers.* 
But,  weeks  before  this,  it  was  rumoured  that 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  could  not  accord,  that 

•  T.  Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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differences  and  even  dissensions  prevailed  in  the 
Whig  party,  or  in  that  coalition  of  parties  which 
had  occupied  the  opposition  benches ;  and  certain 
facts  and  circumstances,  now  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  produced  no  small  degree  of  indisposition 
to  Lord  Grenville,  together  with  the  pretty  general 
conviction  that  his  lordship  could  not  take  office  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  had  never  seri- 
ously aimed  at  doing  so.  Lord  Grenville  had  held 
for  many  years  the  very  profitable  patent  place  for 
life  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  on  assuming  the 
premiership  in  the  All  Talents  administration, 
being  fully  determined  not  to  sacrifice  his  certain 
income  as  auditor  to  his  very  uncertain  salary, 
power,  and  patronage  as  minister,  his  lordship's 
friends  brought  in  a  bill  to  allow  him  to  hold 
both  places,  arguing  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency or  incompatibility  in  this  double  tenure, 
that  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer  was  never 
intended  as  a  check  on  the  treasury,  that  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  might  very  constitutionally, 
safely,  and  appropriately  continue  to  be  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  &c.,  the  auditorship  being  little 
ebe  than  a  dependencv  and  registry  of  the  trea- 
sury. This  bill  was  almost  the  first  measure  the 
Talents  entered  upon,  and  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  carried  through  parliament 
with  a  greedy  impatience  and  indecent  haste. 
Nor  was  Lord  Grenville  the  only  member  of  his 
family  that  had  been  eager  and  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  disproportionate  share  of  the  public 
money  and  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment. Until  driven  from  office  his  lordship  had 
continued  to  exercise  the  double  functions  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, his  party  being  ready  at  any  moment  to 
demonstrate  Uiat  there  was  not  the  slightest  im- 
propriety or  inconvenience  in  his  so  doing.  But, 
when  Perceval,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was 
embarrassed  by  the  king's  malady,  and  by  the 
difficidties  and  delays  attendant  on  the  settling  of 
the  regency,  Grenville,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
gave  a  version  of  the  duties  of  that  office  altogether 
different  from  the  one  which  had  been  formerly 
given  by  his  friends,  claiming  for  that  office  a 
high  degree  of  authority,  and  independence,  and 
responsibility,  and  holding  that  constitutionally  the 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  was  intended  as  a  check 
on  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  :  all  of  which  was 
true,  and  expressed  on  the  title  of  the  office,  but 
was  quite  as  true  in  1807  as  now.  At  the  trying 
and  critical  moment,  when  nothing  was  settled, 
when  there  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  regent,  issues 
of  money  for  the  army  and  navy  became  indispen- 
sable. Money  had  been  appropriated  by  parlia- 
ment for  these  services;  but  it  was  required  by 
law  that  the  issues  should  be  by  orders  under  the 
great  seal,  the  privy  seal,  or  the  sign  manual,  or 
by  express  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Perceval  conceived  that,  under  all  the  existing 
circumstances,  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  privy 
seal  to  the  orders  for  the  issues ;  which  could  not 
be  long  delayed  without  exposing  both  army  and 


navy  to  serious  inconvenience,  if  not  to  danger 
and  to  mutiny.  The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  Lord 
Westmoreland,  was  quite  willing  to  take  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  signature  of  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  was 
likewise  necessary ;  and  Mr.  Larpent,  who  filled 
that  office,  refused  to  sign,  pleading  scruples  of 
conscience  on  account  of  his  oath  of  office.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Perceval  issued  an  order  from  the  trea- 
sury for  the  exchequer,  holding  that  it  was  better 
for  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  to  risk 
the  censure,  or  wait  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  from 
parliament,  than  to  allow  the  public  service  to 
suffer.  But,  when  these  treasury  warrants  were 
carried  to  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  capacity  as  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  he  required  time  "  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  which  this  new 
and  unexpected  course  of  proceeding  imposed  upon 
him  ;"  and  requested  to  know  from  Mr.  Perceval 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  money 
should  be  issued.  His  lordship  was  informed, 
*•  that,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  supplying 
the  weekly  issues  to  the  navy  and  army,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  sums  should  be  issued  for  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  existing  credit 
at  the  exchequer,  either  on  the  morrow,  or  the  next 
day  at  farthest ;  but,  if  an  actual  issue  could  be 
made  within  six  days,  no  serious  inconvenience 
was  apprehended.'*  The  noble  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer then  demanded  that  the  legal  opinions  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  should  be  taken. 
These  law  officers  pronounced  that  they  "  did  not 
think  the  warrant  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  was  in  law  a  sufficient  authority  im- 
perative upon  the  auditor,  nor,  consequently,  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding  to  obey  the  same  ; 
nor  that  any  discretion  was  left  to  him  by  the  law 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
would  not  be  responsible."  In  communicating 
this  opinion  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Perceval  and 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  informed 
him  *'  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the  public 
service  which  would  arise  if  any  delay  should  take 
place  appeared  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the 
warrants  should  be  forthwith  complied  with,  and 
that  they  were  consequently  ready  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  any  act  which 
might  be  essential  for  that  purpose."  Lord  Gren- 
ville, who,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  been 
his  own  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  now  declared 
that  Perceval's  responsibility  would  not  relieve 
him  from  his,  and  that  his  conscientious  scruplea 
as  auditor'  were  insurmountable.  *^  If,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  I  could  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
my  doing  what  is  required,  there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  which  I  would  not  readily  incur  for 
the  public  interests ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  I  could  obey  these  warrants  without  a  breach 
of  my  official  duty  on  that  point  which  is  above 
all  others  peculiarly  obligatory  on  the  person  placed 
in  the  situation  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  nor 
without  a  high  and  criminal  violation  both  of  a 
positive  statute,  and  also  of  the  essential  principles 
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of  our  monarchical  and  parliamentary  constitution. 
I  am  told/'  he  continued,  "  that  I  must  act  on 
my  own  discretion,  for  the  exercise  of  which  I 
must  alone  he  responsible.  This  responsibility,  if 
it  legally  attaches  upon  me,  I  cannot  transfer  to 
any  other  persons,  and  least  of  all  to  your  lord- 
ships, whatever  willingness  you  have  expressed  to 
'  take  it  upon  yourselves.  My  attempting  to  do  so 
would  itself  be  criminal ;  tending  to  confound  the 
official  relations  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
stand  towards  your  lordships,  and  to  annul  those 
checks  which  the  law  has  established  for  insuring 
the  faithful  discharge  of  our  respective  duties,  and 
thereby  the  security  of  the  public  treasure.  [  Where 
was  this  check  wlien  Grenville  was  Jirst  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer  ?]  But 
I  beg  leave  humbly  to  submit  that  the  law  has  in 
truth  invested  me  with  no  discretion  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  which 
your  lordships  have  condescended  to  detail  to  me 
in  these  your  warrants,  are  matters  of  state,  of 
which,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cognizance."  After 
repeating  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  "  but 
with  all  due  respect,"  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition contained  in  the  warrants,  Grenville  re- 
commended that  the  difficulty  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  means 
of  removing  it,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he  would 
entirely  submit  Upon  this — on  the  3rd  of  January 
— Perceval  laid  the  whole  correspondence  before 
parliament,  saying  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  unexpectedly  started,  he  certainly  should 
not  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  subject 
under  their  immediate  notice ;  that  he  had,  how- 
ever, always  anticipated  it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it 
to  their  consideration,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  indemnity  beforehand,  but,  after 
having  incurred  the  responsibility,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  on  the  House  to  determine  whether 
or  not  ministers  had  acted  justifiably  in  ordering 
the  issues  of  money  for  the  services  for  which  that 
very  money  had  been  appointed  by  the  House. 
He  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury should  issue  their  warrants  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  such  sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that 
the  auditor  and  officers  of  the  exchequer  should 
obey  those  warrants.  The  resolution  passed,  after  a 
long  debate,  without  a  division,  and  was  afterwards 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords.  Thus  the  money  was  issued 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  end  was  put  to  Lord 
Grenville's  scruples  and  contumacy ;  but  the  public 
discussion,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  his  lord- 
ship to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  inflicted  a 
most  serious  injury  on  the  Grenville  party,  which 
never  had  enjoyed  much  popularity.  After  such 
public  and  recent  discussion,  the  most  bronze- 
faced  politician  might  shrink  from  attempting 
again  to  unite  and  hold  the  two  offices  of  auditor 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  after  all  that 
had  passed  there  would  have  been  considerable 


awkwardness  even  in  his  continuing  to  hold  his 
well-paid  patent  place  along  with  any  other  office 
in  the  cabinet  to  which  the  premiership  might  have 
been  attached.  Now,  without  the  borough  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Grenville,  and  of  his  family  and  con* 
nexions.  Earl  Grey  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs, 
even  should  they  be  backed  by  the  entire  favour 
and  support  of  Carlton  House,  could  not  hope  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office  for  a  week.  It  was 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  with  all  the  Gren- 
ville influence,  and  with  a  conformity  of  interests, 
sentiments,  and  views  (which  certainly  did  not 
exist  among  them),  the  Whigs  could  have  secured 
so  much  as  a  minimum  parliamentary  majority. 
To  give  them  a  chance  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  parliament  and  throw  the  whole 
court  influence  into  the  general  election.  But 
there  was  not  time  to  try  this  experiment:  too 
much  time  had  been  already  consumed,  and  public 
business  too  seriously  obstructed,  to  allow  of  a 
delay  of  many  weeks.  Indeed  even  the  shorter 
space  of  time  which  would  have  been  required  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  might 
have  taken  office  to  obtain  their  re-election  to 
their  seats  was,  in  itself,  a  very  serious  objection 
to  any  ministerial  change  at  this  moment  of  crisis. 
Upon  all  these,  and  upon  other  considerations,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Whig  partialities,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  decided  and  strong,  might 
very  naturally  have  given  way.  But  there  is  little 
to  show  that  these  partialities  or  predilections  were 
very  strong  at  this  time.  It  was  true  that  the 
prince,  acting  as  all  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had 
acted,  had  courted  or  coqueted  with  the  opposition ; 
that  in  his  young  days  he  had  worn  the  blue  and 
buff;  that  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
humour  (and  they  were  decidedly  men  of  pleasure 
also),  who  chanced  to  be  Whigs  and  opposition 
leaders;  that  the  successive  governments  of  the 
king  his  father  had  thwarted  many  of  his  wishes 
and  refused  not  a  few  of  his  demands,  and  that  on 
all  such  occasions  the  parliamentary  opposition  had 
stood  forward  with  more  or  less  warmth  as  his 
champions  and  eulogists :  but  at  the  very  first 
really  vital  difference  which  occurred  (that  upon 
the  French  Revolution),  the  prince  had  openly 
separated  himself  from  the  opposition,  and,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
well  as  in  Carlton  House,  had  strongly  declared 
against  the  opinions  entertained  or  professed  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends ;  and  it  had  loi^  been 
matter  of  notoriety  that  not  the  king  himself  was 
more  resolutely  bent  upon  continuing  the  war 
with  France  than  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
this  last  point  all  the  royal  dukes,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  one,  agreed  with  the  prince, 
and  entertained  the  same  conviction  as  the  king 
their  father,  that  peace  was  never  to  be  purchased 
with  dishonourable  and  dangerous  submission  to 
terms  dictated  by  Bonaparte.  Now,  Lord  Grey 
and  his  adherents,  who  considered  themselves  the 
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truest  representatives  of  the  Foxites,  and  who  had 
never  ceased  proclaiming  the  war  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unjust,  were  understood  to  be  determined  to 
signalise  their  return  to  power  by  opening  negotia- 
tions with  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends,  though  they  had  not' 
committed  themselves  so  thoroughly  to  a  negotia- 
tion and  a  peace  upon  any  terms,  were  believed  to 
cherish  the  notion  that  England  ought  to  cease 
altogether  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  from  succouring  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
French,  and  limit  all  her  exertions  to  a  defensive 
war  for  the  protection  of  her  own  coasts  wid  her 
own  colonies.  There  was  thus,  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,*  a  considerable  difference  between 
Grey  and  Grenville.  But  among  the  mixture  of 
parties  which  had  formed  the  opposition,  and 
which  was  now  aspiring  to  the  government,  there 
existed  other  and  more  extreme  divergencies  of 
opinion.  Lord  Holland,  though  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Fox,  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  many 
particulars,  was  very  far  from  agreeing  either  with 
Grey  or  Grenville  ;  for  he  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  that  country, 
had  acquired  its  language  and  an  acquaintance  with 
its  literature,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Spanish  independence,  and  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  final  success  of  the  national  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards.  With  these  feelings,'LordIHolland,  as 
minister,  would  have  acted  with  additional  vigour 
in  aid  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  this  policy 
he  would  have  been  followed  certainly  by  Lord 
Moira,  and  probably  'by  Mr.  Ponsonby.  No  go- 
vernment could  have  stood  with  these  irreconcileable 
differences  among  its  chiefs  and  members ;  but,  on 
other  subjects,  and  particularly  on  that  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  there  was  an  equal  want  of 
unanimity  in  opinion  and  principle ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  these  coalesced  parties  fully 
agreed  in  nothing  except  in  taking  a  liberal  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  great  question  of 
religious  freedom — ^a  question  upon  which  they 
could  not  have  commanded  a  majority,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  being  not  yet  prepared  for  such 
principles.  Indisputably,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  entertained  a  very  friendly  regard  for  Fox, 
but  his  affection  for  any  other  men  of  that  party, 
or  rather  of  those  parties,  may  be  safely  reduced 
to  a  very  small  matter ;  he  disliked  the  tone  and 
manners  of  Grenville,  and  he  did  not  much  like 
those  of  Grey,  and  his  family  traditions  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  annoyances  and  vexations  which  his 
father  had  suffered  from  a  haughty  and  imperious 
minister.  The  prince  retained  Sheridan  in  his 
society,  and  admitted  him  into  part,  at  least,  of 
his  confidence ;  but  Sheridan  was  now  scarcely  to 
be  considered  as  a  Whig,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
one  of  the  coalesced  parties,  considering  himself  as 
aggrieved  by  Grenville  and  by  Grey,  and  being 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  prince ;  and,  besides,  Sheridan  had  been  too 
ready  and  unscrupulous  in  the  services  which  he 


had  rendered  or  proffered,  and  had  too  entirely  lost 
himself  in  public  opinion,  either  to  have  any  claim 
on  the  regent's  esteem,  or  any  capability  of  doing 
him  any  further  public  service.  Lord  Moira,  in- 
deed, was  both  liked  and  respected  by  the  prince ; 
but  it  was  said  that,  although  this  nobleman  had 
been  a  steady  Whig,  and  a  warm  opponent  of  Per- 
ceval as  of  Pitt,  he  waited  upon  the  prince,  then 
in  a  state  of  painful  indecision,  and  declared  that 
his  affection  for  his  royal  highness,  and  his  anxiety 
for  the  wel^ure  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  obliged  him  to  say  that  a 
calm  reviewal  of  all  the  circumstances  and  difiELcul- 
ties  of  the  times  had  convinced  him  that  a  stable 
Whig  ministry  could  not  be  constituted  out  of  the 
discordant  materials  of  the  opposition,  and  that 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  or  the 
relative  weight  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
regent  to  retain  his  father's  ministry,  his  decision 
was  certainly  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation.*  The  recollections  of  All  the  Talents 
administration  were  a  strong  bar  to  the  pretensionB 
of  the  living  men  who  had  formed  it ;  and  it  ^was 
worse  than  idle  for  them  to  talk  again  (as  they  had 
recently  been  doing)  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  union  and  blending  of  great 
names,  great  reputations,  great  and  varied  abilities, 
&c.  The  Burdettites  and  Radical  reformers  said 
that  it  was  as  well  to  retain  Perceval  and  Liverpool 
as  to  supersede  them  by  Grey  and  Grenville ;  that 
a  ministry  formed  by  these  two  joint  opposition 
lords  would,  in  reality,  have  excluded  almost  all 
the  people's  friends — that  from  those  lords  the 
people  could  have  expected  nothing. 

The  ceremony  of  installing  the  prince  regent 
was  performed  in  Carlton-house  on  Wednesday  the 
6th  of  February,  the  prince  swearing  to  be  faithful 
and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  King 
George  III. ;  to  execute  truly  and  faithfully  the 
office  of  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  the  act  of  parliament ;  to  administer,  according 
to  law,  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  said  act ;  and  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  and  ability,  to  consult  and  maintain  the 
safety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his  majesty,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  The  lord  president  of  the 
council  then  presented  the  declaration  against 
popery,  which  was  repeated  audibly  and  then  sub- 
scribed by^the  prince,  as  the  oaths  had  been.  The 
privy  councillors  signed  as  witnesses;  and  ^ese 
instruments  were  then  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  records.  The  prince  then  delivered  to  the 
president  of  the  council  a  certificate  of  his  having 

*  As  late  as  the  1st  and  Xud  of  Febraary,  Wilberforce  niAkes  theae 
curious  entries  in  his  Diary :— *'  No  one  knot's  what  the  prince  nrans 

to  do.  whether  to  change  his  ministers  or  not. Lord  Bathniit 

believes  they  are  all  to  go  out ;  bnt  Perry,  the  editor  of  the  Moniio]( 
Chronicle,  told  Stephen  that  the  Prince  of  Wnlrs  has  examined  tb« 
physician  at  Carlton-house  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  king's  health,  and  h»* 
determined  against  changing  his  ministers.  Otherwii>e,  it  had  been 
decided  that  Lord  Grenville  was  to  be  first  lord  of  the  txeasniy,  in 

spite  uf  his  late  letter  to  Perceval I  am  assured  that,  beCore 

the  prince  determiuetl  u^wn  keeping  the  present  ministers,  he  sent  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Lady  U.,  and  that  they  both  advued  iV* 
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received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
this  certificate  also  was  countersigned  and  handed 
over  to  the  keeper  of  the  records. 

On  the  12th  of  February — six  days  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  regent — the  session  of  parliament 
was  regularly  opened,  not  by  the  prince  in  person, 
but  by  commission.  The  commissioners  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Earl  Camden,  and  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland.  The  speech  they  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  regent  dwelt  upon  the  success  of 
our  armies  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  in  the  attack  on  Sicily ; 
upon  failures  that  the  French  had  met  with  in  Por- 
tugal and  at  Cadiz ;  and  it  expressed  the  hope  that 
parliament  would  enable  the  regent  to  continue  the 
most  effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  again  declared  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  British  empire  must  be  affected  by 
the  issue  of  the  contest  of  these  two  nations,  and 
that  England  could  not  and  ought  not  to  think  of 
abandoning  their  cause.  No  speech  from  the  throne 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  more  war- 
like. In  the  debates  on  the  address.  Lord  Grenville 
explicitly  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  success  in  such  a  war — that,  in  a 
contest  so  unequal,  the  money  and  resources  of  this 
country  must  be  expended  with  certain  loss.  The 
address,  however,  was  carried  in  both  Houses  with- 
out a  division,  and  with  far  less  opposition  and 
oratory  than  might  have  been  expected. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Perceval  informed  the 
House  that  he  had  been  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regent's  household,  which 
would  have  required  an  additional  allowance  of 
12,000/.  to  15,000/.  a-year,  but  that  his  royal 
highness  had  determined  not  to  add  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people,  by  accepting  any  addition  to  his  pub- 
lic state.  It  was  stated,  however,  by  one  of  the 
prince's  legal  friends  or  advisers,  that,  in  case  the 
king  should  not  recover,  and  the  regency  should 
become  permanent,  this  question  would  be  open 
anew  to  his  royal  highness's  consideration.* 

Soon  after  his  installation  it  was  reported  that  the 
Regent  intended  to  restore  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces. 
The  Perceval  administration  had  zealously  defended 
the  duke  during  the  investigation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion, or  all  that  portion  of  it  which  had  supported 
Colonel  Wardle,  had  not  conciliated  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  in  accusing 

*  The  regrai,  shortly  after  hia  incialUtion,  gave  a  splendid  fSte  at 
Carltonhoase.  Nothing  lo  gay,  or  lo  grand,  or  ao  gorgeouit.  had  ever 
been  seen  in  an  Englian  palace ;  but  the  fdte  waa  trenerally  diaap- 
prored  of  by  the  public  aa  unaeasouable.  A  few  weeka  after  thia  an 
incident  occurred,  «hich  Pt-aiicis  Horacr  describea  in  a  manner  that 
does  cmiit  to  hia  good  fe<>liag: — "  There  waa  a  very  affecting  proof  of 
thf  king'a  melancholy  atutc  given  liiat  week  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Mime  :  it  wan  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  night,  who  announced  to  the 
directors  tltat  the  king  himaelf  had  made  the  aelection.  Tliis  conaiated 
of  all  tlie  flneat  pasaagea  to  be  found  in  Ilandel  descriptive  of  madneaa 
and  blindness ;  particularly  those  in  the  opera  of  '  Samson  :'  there  waa 
one  also  upon  madness  from  love,  and  the  lamentation  of  Jephtha 
upon  tlve  loaa  of  hia  daughter ;  and  it  closed  with  *  God  save  the  King/ 
to  make  sure  the  application  of  all  that  went  li«»fore.  It  was  a  very 
aaelaueholy  aa  well  as  lingular  instance  of  sensibility,  that  in  the  io- 
tervala  of  reaaon  he  should  dwell  upon  the  worst  circiimatanceii  of  his 
situation,  and  have  a  aort  of  indulKence  in  soriciting  the  public  sym- 
pathy."—Xrtter  to  Ai«  Fathtr,  ta  Menujvrt  and  Corrapmdence, 
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and  decrying  his  brother.  Old  Sir  David  Dundas, 
who  had  ^cceeded  within  so  short  a  space  of  time 
in  disgusting  or  indisposing  the  whole  army,  had 
applied  early  in  the  winter  for  leave  to  retire  from 
the  arduous  office ;  stating  that  ill  health  obliged 
him  so  to  do,  and  that  he  had  already  served  his 
country  in  different  military  capacities  for  half  a 
century.  This  application  had  been  repeated  so 
frequently  and  so  earnestly  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  name  some  one  to  succeed  Sir  David.  The 
universal  voice  of  the  army  said,  Re-appoint  the 
Duke  of  York ;  thus  seconding  or  even  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  the  R^ent.  The  trials  in  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  been  engaged,  and  the  sad  exhibition 
which  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends  had  made 
since  the  delicate  investigation,  had  gone  far  to 
neutralize  the  popular  prejudice  and  outcry  against 
the  duke,  and  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  saw  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  regent.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  the  Duke  of  York's  re- appointment  was 
gazetted,  and  without  an^  outcry.  Even  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  were  nearly  all  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  re-appointment  did  not,  however,  pass 
without  some  animadversion  in  parliament.  Lord 
Milton  moved  in  the  Commons  that  it  had  been 
highly  improper  and  indecorous  in  the  advisers  of 
the  regent  to  recommend  the  re-appointment.  He 
was  supported  by  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
W.  Elliot,  Whitbread,  and  others:  but  various 
members  retracted  the  unfavourable  opinions  they 
had  delivered  against  the  duke  during  the  investi- 
gation ;  declaring  that  the  circumstances  which  had 
come  to  light  concerning  the  evidence  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
accusers,  caused  them  to  regret  the  votes  which  they 
had  then  given :  some  said  that  the  country  waa 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  re-appointment  of 
the  duke  was  a  great  public  benefit ;  that  no  mea- 
sure could  be  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  army ;  that  the  army,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  and  injured  by  the  corrupt  practices 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  if  such  practices 
had  really  existed,  was,  of  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
the  most  highly  pleased  at  the  duke's  return  to 
power;  and  upon  a  division  Lord  Milton's  motion 
was  negatived  by  an  immense  majority  —  296 
against  47.  The  duke  signalized  his  return  to  the 
war-office  by  establishing  regimental  schools  on 
the  Bell  system.  The  supplies  voted  for  the  year 
amounted  to  56,021,869/.  Out  of  this  sum 
20,276,144/.  were  appropriated  to  the  navy, 
21,269,940/.  to  the  army,  5,012,378/.  to  the  ord- 
nance, 2,100,000/.  to  subsidies,  &c.  for  Portugal, 
and  400,000/.  as  a  subsidy  to  Sicily. 

More  through  our  differences  with  America,  and 
the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
than  through  Bonaparte's  continental  system,  a  con- 
siderable commercial  depression  was  felt  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  together  with  a  derangement  in  the 
money  market,  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by 

1  the  necessity  of  constantly  sending  specie — parti- 
cularly gold — to  the  continent,  and  by  the  import- 
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ant  circumstance  that  the  price  of  gold  had  risen 
all  over  the  continent,  partly  owing  to  tfce  almost 
total  suspension  of  the  supplies  of  gold  from  South 
America  (where  by  this  time  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  and  anarchy),  and 
partly  through  other  potent  causes.*  A  certain 
school  of  politicians  and  economists,  taking  up  the 
abstract  principle  that  ^  gold  and  silver  currency 
(with  gold  only  for  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums  beyond 
a  certain  low  amount)  was  far  preferable  to  a  paper 
currency ;  that  guineas  were  better  things  than  bank 
notes;  and,  forgetting  that  there  was  hardly  any 
gold  in  the  country,  that  silver  was  becoming  scarce, 
that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  influx 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try mainly  depended  upon  the  credit  of  its  paper 
money,  thought  this  a  proper  moment  for  raising  a 
cry  in  favour  of  a  speedy  return  to  cash  payments. 
Mr.  Francis  Homer,  who  had  chosen  the  bullion 
question  as  his  cheval  de  baiaiUe^  and  who  seems 
to  have  got  into  parliament  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  riding  it,  had  obtained'during  the  preceding  year 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,and  of  the  exchanges 
between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  Mr.  Horner  presented  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which 
he  had  the  principal  hand.  He  prefaced  it  with 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  own  theory  and  views. 
The  report  stated  "  that  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
paper  circulation,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
symptom  was  the  very  high  price  of  bullion,  and 
next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the  continental  ex- 
changes ;  that  the  cause  of  this  excess  (of  bank 
notes)  was  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  there  being  no  adequate  provision  against 
such  an  excess  except  in  the  convertibility  of  paper 
into  specie ;  and  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  originated  in  the  same  cause,  and  was 
further  increased  by  the  anti-commercial  measures 
of  the  enemy."    The  report  added  "  that  the  com- 

*  Bonaparte  never  took  the  fi«ld  with  tlie  Ornnd  Army  withoat 
carrying  an  immense  militHry  chest  with  him,  and  this  chert,  from 
olivious  motires  of  couvenience,  was  alwayn  flUed  and  replenished 
with  gold.  On  starting  on  a  campaign  the  French  ufflcets,  and  even 
those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  money,  wore  all  eager  to  convert  it  into 
gold ;  some  of  which  was  cArrie:i  about  the  person  in  a  belt  or  girdle, 
w hile  some  was  left  secreted  ai  home.  In  France,  all  eautiotis  persons, 
apprehending  fresh  revol  uttons  and  changes  of  furtune  and  distrust- 
ing the  imperial  bank,  accumulated  all  the  sold  specie  they  could,  to 
conceal  it  and  keep  it  for  the  evil  hour.  Nearly  all  over  the  ooml- 
nent  of  Europe  the  insecurity  of  property,  and  the  dread  of  forced  contri- 
buUons  and  of  less  rej^uUr  plunder,  had  induced  tlie  habit  of  hoarding 
and  hiding ;  and  gold  was  sought  ufter  and  bou£[ht  up  at  a  constantly 
incroasing  price,  to  be  buried  in  Uie  earth  or  coaceaftfl  in  secret  re- 
cesses, in  this  matter,  as  in  others.  Europe  was  returning  to  her 
ancient  barbarism,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  despotic  nations  of  the 
East,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals  is  constantly  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  kept  hidden.  In  18IS  and  1813  as  much  as 
six  Spanish  dollars  could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  an  English  guinea.  With  such  a  temptotion  to  send  gold  abroad, 
it  was  not  likely  that  English  traders  and  speculators  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  inexecutnble  laws  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  for  keeping  the  guineas  down  to  their  standard  value  from  send- 
ing gold  abroad  to  the  Ijcst  market.  Even  iu  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  the  practice  of  hoarding  s|)ecie,  during  the  whole  of  this  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  far  from  being  uncommon.  Again,  every  English 
oSTicer,  travelli'r,  or  merchant  that  went  abroad  endeavoured  to  carry 
with  him  some  gold,  as  a  corps  de  reserve^  in  case  of  capture  by  the 
enemy,  or  of  other  accident  Through  all  these  causes  united  a  guinea, 
half  guinea,  or  scTcn  shilling  piece  luid  become  a  rare  sight  in  Great 
Uritam. 


mittee  could  see  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  present, 
or  security  for  the  future,  except  the  repeal  of  the 
Suspension  Act :  this  they  thought  could  nut  safely 
be  done  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years  from  the 
time  of  their  report ;  but  they  recommended  that 
early  provision  should  be  made  by  parhament  fur  this 
purpose."  Four  long  nights  were  spent  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  report.  Mr.  Horner,  who  had  thought 
that  his  theory  must  carry  conviction  to  all  candid 
minds,  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  was  blind  to  its  merit,  and  that  many  even 
of  his  own  friends  and  party  differed  widely  from 
him,  not  merely  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting 
an  impracticable  change  at  a  crisis  like  the  present, 
but  as  to  the  soundness  of  several  of  his  fundamen- 
tal principles.  His  opponents  insisted  that  there 
had  been  no  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  but 
that  gold  had  risen  in  value ;  that  a  one  pound  bank 
note  would  still  purchase  twenty  shillings'  worth 
of  any  commodity  except  minted  gold ;  that  the 
people  neither  refused,  nor  thought  of  refusing,  bank 
notes  great  or  small ;  and  that  it  ill  became  the  le- 
gislature to  throw  a  discredit  upon  bank  paper,  or 
to  shake  that  confidence  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  continue  the  momentous  struggle  ia 
which  we  were  engaged.  [Many  of  those  who 
voted  with  Mr.  Horner,  or  advocated  his  doctrine 
out  of  doors,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  clung  to  his 
theory  precisely  because  they  saw  that  its  adoption 
must  force  the  government  into  a  peace  with 
France.]  Imagining  that  some  persons,  who  might 
agree  with  him  in  his  general  principles,  would  yet 
differ  from  him  in  the  practical  conclusion,  Mr. 
Homer  divided  his  resolutions.  The  theoretical 
ones  were  rejected  by  151  against  75 :  the  practi- 
cal conclusion,  or  the  resolution  which  would  have 
restored  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two  years,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  still  greater  majority  of  180  against 
45.  After  this  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  had  been 
assisted  by  George  Rose  and  others,  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  declaring  that  bank  notes  were  not 
depreciated ;  that  the  political  and  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  country  with  foreign  powers  were 
su£Bcient  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  high  price  of  bullion ; 
that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  should  be  removed  whenever  it  was 
compatible  widithe  public  interest;  but  that  to  fix 
a  definite  period  earlier  than  that  of  six  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  (which  period  was  already 
fixed)  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous : 
and  after  a  discussion  of  three  nights  more  theae 
resolutions  were  all  passed  by  a  very  large  majority. 
But  the  buUionists  would  not  let  the  matter  rest 
here.  Lord  King,  who  prided  himself  on  hit 
descent  from  the  family  which  produced  the  philo- 
sopher and  metaphysician  Locke,  gave  notice  to  hia 
tenants,  in  a  circular  letter,  which  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country,  that  he 
would  no  longer  receive  bank  notes  at  par,  but 
that  his  rents  must  henceforward  be  paid  either  in 
English  guineas,  or  in  an  equivalent  weight  of  Por- 
tuguese gold  coin,  or  in  bank  notes  amounting  to  a 
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sum  BuflScient  to  purchase  such  an  equivalent 
weight  of  gold.  It  was  thought  at  llie  time,  l)y  those 
who  were  not  partakers  in  his  lordship's  political 
antipathies^  that  Lord  King  had  no  worse  motive 
than  the  design  of  enforcing  his  own  opinion  as  a 
bullionist,  and,  perhaps,  of  annoying  the  existing 
ministers,  whom  he  reproached  more  especially  as 
enemies  to  religious  freedom,  and  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  and  dissenters  of  all  classes ;  but  that,  if 
his  aim  had  been  to  bring  about  national  bank- 
ruptcy, dishonour,  and  subjugation,  he  could  not 
have  taken  more  effectual  means  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. It  was  said  that,  perhaps,  no  individual  whose 
intentions  were  not  treasonable  had  ever  before 
committed  so  mischievous  an  act.  His  example 
was  followed  by  some  other  landlords,  whose  mo- 
tives were  generally  believed  to  be  much  less  disin- 
terested than  his  lordship's.  The  farmers  and 
tenants  of  all  classes  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion, for  guineas  were  not  procurable,  antf  the  new 
demand  of  the  landlords  would  have  imposed  an 
increase  on  their  rents  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Fortunately  the  parliament  was  still  sitting.  The 
very  eccentric  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  figured  so 
conspicuously  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, as  a  convert  to  and  a  propagandist  of  French 
principles,  had  never  ceased  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition and  opposing  all  ministries ;  but  he  had  his 
crotchets,  and  a  pet  theory  of  his  own  about  cur- 
rency, and  he  was  thus  induced  to  stand  forward, 
and  boldly  combat  the  practice  or  proposition  by 
which  Lord  King  intended  to  enforce  his  opposite 
theory.  On  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  govern- 
ment seemed  strangely  blind  to  the  doom  which 
threatened  them  and  the  country,  Stanhope  gave 
the  alarm,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
current  gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater 
value  than  twenty-one  shillings,  or  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  from  being  received  for  any  smaller 
sum  than  they  were  issued  for;  and  for  staying 
proceedings  upon  any  distress  by  tender  of  such 
notes.  "The  bank,'*  said  he,  "is  one  of  the 
bottom  planks  of  the  ship  of  England,  and  woe  be 
to  us  if  we  permit  it  to  be  bored  through!"  On  the 
second  reading  of  Stanhope's  bill  Lord  King  de- 
fended his  letter  to  his  tenants,  and  his  intention  of 
proceeding  thereon.  Lord  Holland  maintained  that 
he  was  perfectly  justifiable,  as  he  was  only  dealing 
fairly  for  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  and  acting 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.*  Lords  Lauder- 
dale and  Qrenville  opposed  Earl  Stanhope's  bill, 
and  bitterly  censured  ministers  for  countenancing 
it.  Grfenville  spoke  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  in  a  way  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tions of  some  of  Stanhope's  past  extravagancies, 
eulogizing  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  Lord 
King,  his  public  spirit,  his  extensive  information, 
his  almost  unequalled  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  his  private  virtues,  his  temper, 
and  benevolence.     The  second  reading  of  the  bill 


*  Lord  King  himself  had  said  in  the  House,  "  I  saw  no  course  left 
»ut  to  ffive  up  my  property,  or  koM  il  at  audi  value  as  the  bank,  in 
ta  gitotl  pleasure,  mij^htput  upon  it;  or  to  avail  myself  of  the  means 
irbich  the  law  yot  affords  me  for  Ita  preseri'atlou." 


was,  however,  carried  by  62  against  36.  Lords 
Grenville,  Grey,  Holland,  Lansdowne,  Lauderdale, 
Essex,  Jersey,  and  Cowper  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  as  *'  manifestly  tending  to  the  compulsory 
circulation  of  a  paper  currency :  a  measure  neces- 
sarily productive  of  the  most  fatal  calamities."* 
Ministers  thought  it  expedient  to  alter  the  bill,  and 
such  was  the  extent  of  their  amendments  that  only 
about  five  lines  of  the  original  bill  were  left  unal- 
tered. The  purport  and  the  effect  of  the  bill  re- 
mained, however,  in  the  main ; — it  declared  that 
bank  notes  should  be  taken  only  at  their  professed 
value,  and  it  deprived  the  landlord  of  his  summary 
remedy  by  distress,  wherever  tender  of  payment 
had  been  made  in  bank  notes.  On  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  thus  amended  bill.  Lord  King  said  that 
this  law  would  create  additional  mischiefs  and  in- 
conveniencies ;  that  landlords  would  now  refuse  to 
grant  leases  ;  that  the  bill  could  not  effect  the  ob- 
ject which  it  professed  to  have  in  view,  or  retard 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,  &c.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  insisted  that  the  claim  which  Lord  King  had 
set  forth  in  his  letter  to  his  tenants  was  oppressive 
and  unjust,  and  that  the  bill  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  a  grievous  oppression.  "  The  Restriction 
Act  of  1797,"  said  Eldon,  "interfered  so  far  with 
individual  contracts,  as  to  say  that  a  debtor  should 
not  be  arrested,  if  he  tendered  his  debt  in  bank 
notes ;  the  justice  of  that  enactment  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  is  it  now  to  be  said,  that  a  tenant  shall 
have  his  goods  or  stock  seized,  because  he  cannot 
pay  in  gold  which  is  not  to  be  procured  ?  .  .  .  . 
Let  us  suppose  a  young  professional  man,  struggling 
with  the  world,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay  of  90/.  per 
annum,  and  who  has  3000/.  in  the  bank,  in  the 
3  per  cents.  His  lordship  demands  his  rent  in  gold , 
but  the  bank  refuses  to  pay  the  tenant  his  dividend  in 
gold.  Would  not  the  tenant  have  a  right  to  say, 
'  As  a  public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any  other  pay- 
ment than  in  bank  notes ;  but  here  is  a  legislator 
— one  of  those  by  whose  act  of  parliament  I  am 
thus  refused  to  be  paid  except  in  bank  notes — in- 
sisting upon  my  paying  him  his  rent  in  gold,  which 
I  cannot  procure ;  and  because  I  cannot  procure  it 
my  goods  are  to  be  distrained  ?*  Would  not  this 
be  a  grievous  oppression  ?  Surely  so  long  as  it 
should  be  expedient  to  continue  the  Cash  Suspen- 
sion Act  of  1 797,  this  present  bill  must  become  a 
part  of  it :  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  equality 
in  the  situation  of  different  contracting  parties,  nor 
would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  to  those  who  had 
an  equal  claim  to  it ;  as  there  could  be  no  justice 
in  leaving  the  tenant,  who  had  tendered  bank  notes, 
exposed  to  be  distrained  upon  by  his  landlord, 
whilst  the  debtor  in  other  cases,  who  had  tendered 
bank  notes,  was  exempted  from  arrest."t  Lord 
Grenville,  who  had  been  himself  in  power,  under 

*  Lord  Holland  added  to  liU  pTX)te8t.  that  "  he  made  it  also,  be- 
cause, in  his  judgniDUt,  the  repeal  of  the  Cash  Suspension  Act  was  the 
only  means  which  could  cure  tlie  inconvenience  already  felt,  and 
avert  the  yet  fn^enter  cnlnmities  wliich  were  impending,  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  clrciiliition  of  the  country." 

t  L.urd  Eldon  also  said,  *'  I  ara  {)fciillarlv  situated  Mith  res{)ectto 
Ibis  qitest ion.  h.-iving  the  odlcial  care  oftwenty-Gve  millions  of  the 
property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  without'thc  menns  of  enfuro* 
ing  the  payment  of  anv  i  an  of  that  sum  except  in  bank  notes." 
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his  relative  Pitt,  wliea  the  original  Suspension  Act 
was  passed,  declared  that  he  had  then  considered 
it  as  aneceaaary,  but  only  Umporajy^  measure ;  and, 
tboogh  the  necessity  wb3  greater  now  than  it  had 
ever  been,  he^n&wed  hia  hostiHty  to  the  present 
bill.  It  was  however  passed,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
by  43  against  16.  In  the  Commons  the  bill  was 
opposed  at  every  stage  by  Sir  Fraiicis  Burdett,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
and  others ;  but  it  was  eventually  carried  through 
that  House  by  majorities  of  about  four  to  one.  The 
bnUionist  landlords  were  by  this  time  perfectly  well 
convinced  that  they  «iust  take  payment  from  their 
teaants  in  bank  notes  at  par^  or  get  no  r^nt  at  all ; 
the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injured  j  and  things 
ii^entioai  as  before^  all'  cool  auii  rational  men  oe- 
lifiving  that  it  would  be  aoon  enough  ^o  talk  oi^  the 
resumption  of  cash-- payments  when  the  country 
should  get  specie  to  make  them,  or  when  the  war 
slMHidd  be  w«ll  iinislied.  But  on  th^  continent  the 
report  of  th«'BttUios  Committee,  the  letter  of  Lord 
King  tohistenauta,  and  the  discussions  thereon  in 
pm'iiament  and  m  the  public  prints,  made  impres- 
skoiB  which  were  thought  to  be,  and  which  pro- 
bacy for  a  time  were,  very  injurious  to  the  credit 
and  the  prestige  of  Eo^land.  Warned  by  two  or 
thvee  of  tb6  most  enlightened  or  the  most  honest  of 
bis  advisers^  sUruck  by  an  appearance  of  discontent 
dven  in  Fusuce,  besieged  by  importunities  and  re- 
presentations from  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Hol- 
land, the  Haiise  towns,  and  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germatky,  which  all  agreed  in  representing  that 
tfaiey  were  sinking  fast  into  poverty,  and  that  his 
continental  system  waa  doing  far  more  hurt  to  the 
eondnenC  than  to  Great  Britain ;  and  being  at  the 
same  time -startled  fit  the  altered  and  almost  mcna- 
oing  tooe  of  his  late  friend,  and  admirer  the  Empe-* 
rat  Alexander*  who  was  compelled  by  the  interests 
of  hianebiiityand  landholdeiSi  whose  superabund- 
ant produce  could  be  sold  to  advantage  only  in  the 
English  markets,  to  set  his  face  against  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  se- 
riously thought  of  abandoning,  or  at  the  least  relax- 
ing, his  unhappy  system.  But  now  he  took  fresh 
heart ;  and,  taking  our  parliamentary  reports  and 
debates  as  good  evidence  to  the  facts,  he  thought 
that  England  was  only  two  fingers'  breadth  from 
her  ruin — H  deux  doigts  de  $a  perte — that  she  had 
suffered  far  more  than  the  continent,  and  that  ano- 
ther year  or  two's  perseverance  must  witness  her 
bankruptcy  and  the  triumph  of  his  system,  when  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  simple  operation  to  invade 
her  shores,  march  an  invincible  French  army  into 
London,  change  the  selfish  and  anti-social  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  declare  that  the  dynasty 
of  Brunswick  had  ceased  to  reign.  Long  before 
this  the  members  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  the  opposition  newspapers,  had  assured  the 
-world  that  Great  Britain  was  altogether  incapable 
of  continuing  a  struggle  which  was  draining  all  her 
resources— that  Great  Britain  was  exhausted  and 
impoverished,  and  that  every  effort  she  made 
against  the  power  and  the  will  of  France  only  hur- 
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ried  on  her  final  ruin ;  but  it  might  be  said,  as  it 
had  been  said,  that  this  was  but  the  voice  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  the  hackneyed  argument  of  their  paid 
journalists.  But  here  was  a  voice  of  another  kind  ; 
here  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
posed of  men  of  name  and  reputation,  and  some  of 
whom  had  recently  belonged  to  the  ministry,  had 
declared  in  a  report  to  parliament  and  to  the  whole 
country  that  the  paper  currency  was  depreciated, 
was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  like  the 
assignats  of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  that  could  be  proposed  was  the  imprac- 
ticable, impossible  resumption  of  cash  payments ; 
here  a  noble  lord,  who  was  lately  prime  minister, 
supports  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
the  committee;  here  another  noble  lord  tells  his 
tenants  that  he  will  not  take  depreciated  bank  notes 
as  payment  for  rent,  and  repudiates  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and  finds  other  peers  ready  to  back  him, 
and  sup^rt  the  argument  that  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  imminent  and  inevitable:  these  men  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  country ;  these  men  must  know 
better  than  we  the  real  state  and  prospects  of  their 
country.  AUons,  then !  let  us  persevere  a  little 
longer ;  let  us  bum  all  British  merchandise  wher- 
ever found ;  let  us  punish  as  traitors  all  those  who' 
attempt  to  introduce  British  goods  into  any  part  of 
the  continent ;  and,  for  the  triumph  of  this  great 
system,  which  is  now  working  its  efiects,  let 
us  brave  and  despise  the  remonstrances  and  the 
enmity  even  of  the  Czar  Alexander !  The  perfi- 
dious Albion  has  built  upon  a  foundation  of  credit 
which  has  crumbled  under  her:  she  has  trusted  to 
paper,  and  presently  it  will  be  as  easy  to  rend  her 
in  pieces  as  to  tear  up  one  of  her  flimsy  bank  notes. 
At  the  same  moment  Bonaparte  certainly  found 
another  encouragement  to  persevere,  in  the  rage  and 
hostility  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
In  his  metaphorical  way  he  talked  of  the  leopards  of 
Eugland  being  chased  from  the  seas  by  the  eagle  of 
France  and  the  stripes  and  stars  of  America.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  bullionists  may  be  said,  without  per- 
haps intending  it,  to  have  done  a  fatal  injury  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French :  for,  through  them,  and  the 
discussions  they  provoked,  he  was  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  even  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  czar, 
and  hence  followed  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow. 

The  debates  on  Catholic  emancipation-^a  subject 
which  was  again  agitating  Ireland  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner — will  be  noticed  in  our  Chapter  on  the 
history  of  Religion. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on  the 
24th  of  July.  The  speech  expressed  the  regent^s 
warm  approbation  of  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
w^hich  the  two  Houses  had  manifested  in  enabling 
him  to  continue  the  exertions  of  the  country  in  the 
cause  of  our  allies,  and  to  prosecnte  the  war  with 
increased  activity  and  vigour. 

Acting  at  their  own  discretion,  and  on  their  own 
responsibility,  our  ministers  had  sent  out  reiuforoe- 
ments  and  other  succours  to  Lord  Wellington,  at 
the  moment  when  nothing  was  settled,  and  when  it 
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seemed  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  be  dis- 
placed in  four*aiid-twenty  hours  by  their  opponents, 
who  had  ceriainly  induced  people  to  believe  that 
their  first  important  proceeding  would  be  the  recal 
of  our  army  from  the  Peninsula.  In  many  parti- 
culars Perceval  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  good 
war  minister,  and  his  cabinet  was  censurable  for 
delay  and  indecisiou,  and  a  pr oneness  to  adopt  half 
measures ;  but  their  manly  conduct  at  this  critical 
moment  entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  those  who  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  abandon  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  that  the  only  chance,  not  only 
for  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  also  for  England 
herself,  lay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  the 
contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  draining  the 
life-blood  of  France,  had  been  given  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  181 1,  there  would  have  been  no  Russian 
war  in  181 2;  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  have 
temporized,  and  would  have  endeavoured^o  avert 
hostilities  by  complying  with  the  will  of  Napoleon. 
Lord  Wellington's  difiicuUies,  with  respect  to  the 
wilful  Portuguese  regency,  and  the  provincial  and 
other  constituted  authorities  acting  under  it,  had 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  prince 
regent,  who  knew  little  at  Rio  Janeiro  of  what  was 
passing  at  lasbon,  and  who  had  never  been  distin- 
gttiahed  by  perspicacity  or  political  wisdom,  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  Principal  Souza,  with 
whom  his  lordship  had  declared  he  could  not  act, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  from  the  Lisbon 
regency  the  only  man  in  it  with  whom  Wellington 
bad  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  ill  humour  and 
pique  of  these  incompetent  statesmen  were  betrayed 
in  a  variety  of  petty  annoying  acta,  which  would 
scarcely  be  credible  if  not  related  by  the  British 
general  himself.  Wherever  they  could  they  thwarted 
Lord  Wellington,  and  insulted  the  troops  he  com- 
manded, though  these  troops  and  this  general  were 
the  only  real  defences  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
British  government  was  sending  millions  of  money 
to  the  Portuguese.  If,  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, the  English  soldiers  cut  down  a  few  trees  to 
convert  into  fuel  to  cook  their  meat,  or  to  warm  and 
cheer  them  in  their  dreary  bivouacs,  the  regency, 
who  had  engaged  to  furnish  the  army  with  these 
and  other  comforts  and  indispensable  materials,  but 
who  actually  furnished  nothing,  raised  a  clamour 
almost  as  loud  and  fierce  as  that  which  proceeded 
/rom  the  poor  peasants  when  the  French  army 
swept  through  the  country,  raviiging  and  ravishing, 
plundering  or  burning,  or  otherwise  wantonly  de- 
stroying, whatever  lay  in  their  way;  and,  when 
Wellington  was  advancing  from  his  winter  can- 
tonments to  drive  Massena  back  into  Spain,  these 
gentlemen  of  the  Portuguese  regency  pestered  the 
English  general  with  complaints  about  the  soldiers 
having  cut  some  firewood  in  the  prince  regent's 
park,  in  Salvaterra,  and  about  some  olive-trees 
having  been  cut  down,  several  months  before, 
on  the  estate  of  a  Portuguese,  at  Bucellas— the 
said  olive-trees  having  in  fact  been  used  in  the 
making  of  abattis  for  those  lines  of  Torres  Yedras 


which  had  saved  Lisbon  from  invasion  and  plun- 
der, and  the  members  of  the  regency  from  captivity 
or  a  flight  across  the  Atlantic*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  his  lordship  saw  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  that  very  perverse  and  troublesome 
man  the  Patriarch  of  Oporto  was  assisting  Souza 
in  getting  up  an  anti-English  party,  not  only  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  but  also  in  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  been  preserved  solely  by  Eng- 
lish armies  and  English  money  from  French  con- 
quest and  devastation ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January 
he  expressed  to  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  there  was  a  regular  plot  on  foot 
against  the  English,  and  that  at  the  head  of  it  were 
the  patriarch  and  Souza,  who  wanted  to  be  able  to 
show  that  they  protested  a^inst  the  pretensions 
of  his  lordship  and  Marshal  Beresford  to  command 
the  Portuguese  army.  His  lordship  thought  also 
that  the  continued  absence  of  Souza  and  the  patri- 
arch fi'om  the  councils  was  a  consequence  or  rather 
a  branch  of  this  plot.  These  two  men,  who  counted 
upon  popular  support,  withdrew  the  very  day  the 
regency  agreed  to  re-model  and  increase  the  taxes, 
and  to  introduce  various  economical  reforms  into 
the  various  departments  of  government,  bv  dis* 
charging  some  of  those  swarms  of  employes  who 
were  living  in  absolute  idleness  in  Lisbon,  by  cur- 
tailing the  salaries  of  others,  &c.,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy the  money  thus  saved  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  the  capital  ground  of  quarrel  and 
hatred  was  the  appropriation  of  the  English  subsi- 
dies, the  regency  claiming  the  enure  control  and 
distribution  of  that  money,  and  Jjord  Wellington 
insisting  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
English  ambassador,  who  should  see  that  it  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  parlia-* 
ment  had  voted  it,  namely,  to  pay  and  support  the 
Portuguese  array  of  30,000  men.  The  subsidy  this 
year  was  raised  from  one  to  two  millions ;  and  an 
additional  sum  of  130,000/.  per  annum  was  granted 
to  make  up  a  certain  amount  of  additional,  pay  to 

*  Colonel  Otirwood.  WelHngton  Dispalcbes;  two  difpaichM  to 
CharlM  Stuart,  £m].,  daUxl  16th  March. 

In  one  of  thete  letters  to  oar  amliaaaador.  who  was  almost  as  much 
embarrassed  by  the  regmey  at  Lisbon  «s  oor  general  was  in  his  ope- 
rations iu  the  field,  Welliugton  saj-a,  with  his  characteristic  calmness. 
"  In  respeot  to  the  charge  of  cutting  harten  wood  in  the  rojral  parli  for 
flxewoo<C  1  have  to  reply,  that  I  suppive  his  royal  highness  does  not 

Eropose  that  his  Majesty's  Uoops  shall  want  firewood  in  Portuiral.  It 
I  reasooahle  that  his  royal  highness,  as  well  as  other  proprietors, 
should  A<r paid  for  the  wood  cut  upon  his  demesnes;  but  eithrr  the 
troops  must  be  allowed  to  cut  firewood,  paying  for  the  same,  whererer 
the  defence  of  hi^  loyal  liighness's  dominiuns  renders  it  necessary 
tiiat  they  should  be  sbitioncd,  or  they  must  be  remii%ed  to  the  places 
where  they  can  cut  firewood,  bv  which  his  royal  highuess's  intrrfsts 
mnstsufltfr.  1  cannot  aroid  adtertiug  to  the  disposition  manifcuteii 
by  the  Portuguese  goverument  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  troofis,  certainly,  in  this  instance,  without  foundaUon.  Acts  of 
misconduct,  and  eveo  outrage.  I  admit,  have  been  committed,  but 
whict 


conduct,  they  have  at  leait  fought  bravely  for  the  country.  They 
have  beividea  recently  shown  commiseration  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  aetmili/ fed  tAe  poor  inhahiUuUs  i^  all 
the  unmti  in  which  they  were  eOHtamed  tm  the  Rw  Mayor  river.  Yet  I 
have  not  heard  that  the  Portugue»e  govfmment  have  expressed  their 
approbation  of  this  conduct,  very  unusual  in  people  of  this  class  and 
doscriptlon :  nor  do  I  find  that  their  bravery  in  the  field,  their  hu- 
mauiiy,  or  their  generosity,  can  induce  those  whom  they  are  serving 
to  look,  with  indulgence  at  their  fiiilings,  or  to  draw  a  veil  over  tlie 
faults  uf  tlie  few,  in  eousidcration  uf  the  military  and  other  virtues  of 
the  army." 
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all  the  oflScers  of  the  Portuguese  army  :  yet  through 
misapplication  of  funds,  and  through  other  proceed- 
ings in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  the  re- 
gency, whole  brigades  of  Portuguese  continued  to 
be  left  very  frequently  without  bread,  while  the 
troops  who  were  brigaded  with  the  English,  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  own  govern- 
ment (by  means  of  the  money  which  our  govern- 
ment sent  them),  were  left  to  be  fed  by  the  English 
commissariat  It  was  impossible  for  the  English 
to  see  these  last  brave  and  faithful  companions  in 
arms  perish  with  hunger  by  their  side,  and  so  long 
as  the  English  fed  them  the  regency  seemed  deter- 
mined to  take  no  heed.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  says 
Wellington,  a  few  months  later,  "  that  there  is  any 
peculation  amongst  the  heads  of  the  government, 
but  there  is  a  gross  misapplication  of  funds.  The 
junta  de  viveres  (board  for  regulating  provisions) 
and  the  junta  of  the  arsenal  are  connected,  possi- 
bly in  trade,  but  certainly  by  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance, with  all  the  merchants  and  dealers  of 
Lisbon,  and  those  who  could  best  afford  to  wait 
for  their  money  are  and  have  been  invariably  paid 
regularly ;  while  the  dealers  in  the  country  and  the 
of&cers  and  troops  wait,  and  the  former  are  never 
paid.  ...  I  have  not  leisure  to  read  long  papers, 
which  are  called  documents,  but  which  contain  not 
one  syllable  of  truth.  I  have  no  money  to  give  to 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  I  believe  it  was 
never  intended  by  our  government  that  they  should 
have  the  increased  subsidy,  till  they  shall  make  the 
necessary  alterations  in  their  military  system  to 
render  it  efficient."*  At  the  same  time  the  co-ope- 
ration or  the  diversion  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Spaniards  proved  any  thing  rather  than  effectual. 
lu  the  course  of  two  months  the  Spaniards  lost,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  three  strongly  fortified  cities, 
together  with  various  towns  and  posts  of  less  con- 
sequence ;  and  in  the  same  period  Marshal  Soult, 
whose  army  of  Andalusia  did  not  then  exceed 
30,000  men,  took  or  destroyed  above  22,000  Spanish 
troops. t  Nor  did  failure  and  disgrace  produce  any 
modesty  or  humility  :  the  Spanish  generals,  with  the 
single  and  very  honourable  exception  of  Castaiios, 
appear  to  have  occupied  themselves  in  criticising 
the  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  instead 
of  improving  their  own,  or  in  making  rhodo- 
montades  worthy  of  so  many  Sacripanti,  or  in  in- 
triguing against  one  another :  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  troops,  to  study  themselves  the  art 
of  war,  or  any  one  of  the  arts  connected  with  it, 
seemed  to  be  held  as  an  occupation  unworthy  of  a 
Spanish  Don. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
the  armies  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Massena  in 
Portugal  remained  in  the  same  respective  posi- 
tions; the  low  lands  being  flooded,  so  as  to 
render  field  operations  almost  impossible,  and 
the  English  general  being  determined  to  husband 
the  health  and  strength  of  his  men  and  horses. 
The  French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  the  ninth 

DispatcliM ;  Lotten  to  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  writton  in  May. 
t  Id.  i  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 


corps  d^armee^  under  Greneral  Drouet,  who  entered 
Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  bringing 
with  him  a  large  convoy  of  provisions.  About  the 
same  time  Soult  received  direct  orders  from  Bona- 
parte to  act  in  concert  with  Massena  by  attacking 
Portugal  south  of  the  Tagua  ;  and  a  new  French 
army  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consist- 
ing of  about  70,000  men,  and  placed  under  Mar- 
shal Bessieres,  who  was  ordered  to  support  and 
furnish  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of 
Portugal.  "  Make  a  bridge  across  the  Tagus,  and 
let  Massena  and  Soult  form  a  junction :  in  the 
mean  time  keep  the  English  in  check,  and  make 
them  lose  men  every  day  by  engagements  of 
advanced  guards :  their  army  is  small,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  many  men ;  besides,  people 
in  London  are  much  alarmed  about  their  army  in 
Portugal ;  and  when  the  season  becomes  favour- 
able let  the  main  operations  be  carried  on  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus."  Thus  privately  and 
confidentially  wrote  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
his  marshals,  as  if  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  Lord 
Wellington  would  not  waste  away  his  army  in 
affairs  of  advanced  guards,  or  in  any  useless  skir- 
mishes or  operations  whatever,  and  that,  with  his 
good  generalship  and  with  such  men,  the  small 
British  army  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  a  very 
large  one.  All  the  reinforcements  which  Perceval 
and  Lord  Liverpool  had  determined  to  send  at  their 
own  peril  did  not  exceed  7000  men,  and  these  did 
not  arrive  until  the  beginning  of  March. 

Leaving  a  large  force  to  maintain  the  blockade 
of  Cadiz,  and  other  forces  under  Sebastiani  to 
keep  the  ground  which  had  been  won  on  the  side 
of  Uranada  and  Murcia,  Soult  moved  with  20,000 
men  towards  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal ; 
but,  before  crossing  that  frontier,  he  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  reduce  Badajoz,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  left  in  his  rear  with  a  consider- 
able Spanish  garrison.  Soult,  who  began  to  move 
nearly  two  months  before  Lord  Wellington  re- 
ceived his  reinforcements,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Oliven^a  on  the  22nd  of  January,  marched  for- 
ward for  Badajoz,  defeated  a  Spanish  army  under 
General  Mendizabal  on  the  19th  of  February,  and 
then,  without  further  hindrance,  sat  down  to  be- 
siege Badajoz.  Massena's  army  had  so  eaten  up 
the  country  that  he  could  not  remain  where  he 
was.  His  troops  too  were  sadly  demoralised  (in 
the  military  sense  of  the  word);  above  10,000  of 
them  were  sick ;  and,  counting  what  remained  of 
the  convoy  which  Drouct  had  brought,  there  were 
no  more  provisions  than  would  serve  during  a 
quick  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Massena 
therefore  moved  his  sick  and  baggage  by  degrees 
to  the  rear,  and,  after  demonstrations  made  in  other 
directions,  all  the  divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  in 
the  direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was  evacuated 
in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  and  was  the  next 
morning  entered  by  the  English.  But  Massena 
had  got  a  good  start,  and  hii  army  was  not  over- 
taken till  the  lOih,  when  it  was  concentrated 
on  a  table-land  in  front  of  Pombal.    There  was 
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some  skinnishing  with  our  foremost  light  division  ; 
but  the  French,  having  gained  time  for  their  bag- 
gage to  file  off,  retreated  on  the  11th  through  the 
town  of  Pombal.  They  were  closely  followed.  On 
the  next  day,  the  12th  of  March,  the  English  ad- 
vance found  Ney  with  Massena's  rear-guard  posted 
on  a  high  table-land  in  front  of  the  village  of  Re- 
dinha.*  The  French — some  of  the  choicest  troops 
in  the  service  of  Bonaparte — were  greatly  favoured 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which,  besides  being 
steep  in  front,  was  flanked  by  some  woods,  which 
prevented  the  English  from  discovering  the  real 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  force.  As  Ney 
seemed  disposed  to  make  a  stand,  Lord  Wellington 
attacked  the  wooded  heights  upon  his  right  flank 
with  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  headed  by  Sir 
William  Erskine,  and  ordered  Picton  to  ascend 
the  heighte  upon  his  left  flank ;  and,  when  both 
Erskine  and  Picton  had  completely  succeeded  in 
their  movements,  as  Ney  continued  to  keep  his 
ground,  his  lordship  formed  a  great  mass  of  troops 
in  line,  and  pushed  on  to  the  attack  in  front.  The 
French  now  made  one  general  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  hid  them  in  smoke,  and  thus  veiled 
they  fell  back  in  full  retreat  through  the  village  of 
Redinha,  and  joined,  that  evening,  their  main  body 
at  Condeixa,  whence  there  branch  off  two  roads, 
one  leading  to  Coimbra,  and  another  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego.  Massena  had  sent  Aiont- 
brun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  intending 
to  seize  that  city,  and,  if  possible,  Oporto  also, 
and  there  wait  until  he  should  be  joined  by  rein- 
forcements from  Spain.  But  Lord  Wellington 
had  foreseen  his  plans,  and  had  ordered  Colonels 
Robert  Wilson  and  Trant  with  the  Portuguese 
militia  to  protect  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the  Mondego,  which  river  was  fordable  in  many 
places,  and  to  retire  across  the  Douro.  This 
Wilson  and  Trant  did,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  boats  and  rafts  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 
Coimbra  thus  seemed  abandoned  to  the  French 
retreating  army;  but  before  quitting  that  place 
Trant  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge,  placed 
guards  at  the  fords,  and  a  small  force  in  the  town, 
calculating  that  if  Coimbra  could  but  parry  a  coup 
de  main^  Massena,  with  Wellington  close  at  his 
heels,  would  not  venture  to  stay  long  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mondego.  Montbrun  appeared  in  Uie 
suburb  of  Santa  Clara  and  made  an  attempt  to 
force  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  but  he  was  repulsed 
by  grape-shot,  and  believing  that  the  Portuguese 
militia  had.been  reinforced  by  some  English  troops 
sent  by  sea,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
Upon  this  failure  Massena  changed  his  plan,  and 

•  "  The  whole  conntry,"  lays  Loid  WelllnatDB, "  aSbids  many  ad- 
vantageous poritioDs  to  a  retreating  army,  of  which  the  enemy  have 
shown  that  ihey  know  how  to  avail  themaelvec  Thev  nre  retreating 
from  the  country*  a^  thay  entered  it,  in  one  solid  mass,'  covering  their 
rear  on  every  march  by  the  operations  of  either  one  or  two  cant 
d  'arm^,  in  the  strong  positions  whidi  the  country  affords ;  which 
«orp»  d-arm^  are  closely  suvported  by  the  main  body.  Before  they 
quitted  their  noitition  they  destroyed  a  part  of  their  connon  and  am- 
munition, and  they  have  since  blown  up  whatever  their  Hbraes  were 
unable  to  draw  away.  They  have  no  provisions  excepting  what  they 
plunder  on  the  spot,  or,  having  plundered,  what  the  soldiers  carry  on 
theur  baeka.  and  live  catfle.^'—lXipflteA^;  Utter  to  tJu  Hart  of 
JArerpool,  tktted  FiUaSeea,  14(A  Marchn 


began  to  retreat  along  the  left  bank,  by  the  rough 
road  which  leads  to  Ponte  de  Murcella.  Thus 
was  Coimbra  as  well  as  Oporto  preserved.  From 
this  moment  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  hurried 
and  disastrous :  their  left  was  all  but  turned  by 
Picton's  division,  which  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Anciao  by  a  path  which  in  other  days  would  have 
been  considered  impassable ;  their  stragglers  were 
cut  off  by  the  vindictive  peasantry ;  their  rear  was 
often  arrested  and  sometimes  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  British  advance.  They  augmented  the 
already  boundless  fury  of  the  Portuguese  by  the 
merciless  measures  they  adopted,  tn  order  to  stop 
the  British  artillery  and  train,  Ney,  who  was  still 
in  the  rear,  set  fire  to  several  towns  and  villages ; 
but  our  light  division,  pressing  forward  through 
flames  and  smoke,  or  avoiding  the  conflagration  by 
quitting  the  road  and  crossing  fields  and  groves, 
pressed  hard  upon  the  retreating  enemy,  and  pene- 
trated between  their  columns.  On  a  hill  near  Casal 
Nova,  Ney  attempted  once  more  to  check  the  pur- 
suit ;  but  he  was  driven  from  that  position  to  another 
by  Plaon  and  Cole's  divisions,  and  was  then  beaten 
from  hill  to  hill,  until  he  came  close  to  the 
strong  defile  of  Miranda  do  Corvo,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  already  posted. 
Massena,  apprehending  that  the  two  British  divi- 
sions were  getting  behind  that  strong  defile,*  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda  by  night,  and  passed 
the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent  of  the  Mondego. 
**  They  destroyed  at  this  place  a  great  number  of 
carriages,  and  burned  or  otherwise  destrojed  the 
ammunition  which  they  had  carried ;  they  likewise 
burned  much  of  their  baggage;  and  the  road 
throughout  the  march  from  Miranda  was  strewed 
with  the  carcases  of  men  and  animals,  and  with 
destroyed  carriages  and  baggage."  t  But  Ney  re- 
mained behind  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira,  to 
gain  time  for  the  main  army  to  file  off;  and,  with 
his  usual  ability,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Fons  de  Arronce.  Here,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  March,  he  was  most 
vigorously  attacked  by  Pack's  brigade,  Picton's 
division,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  the  16th  dragoons, 
and  some  horse  artillery.  Ney's  people  soon  gave 
ground  and  fell  into  a  panic :  many  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  discover  some  fords,  and 
many  were  trampled  to  death  on  a  bridge :  in  all 
500  Frenchmen  were  lost,  and  our  troops  took 
much  baggage  and  some  ammunition.  Lord  Wel- 
lington's attack  had  been  delayed  by  a  dense  fog ; 
and  it  was  dark  night  before  the  French  were  dri- 
ven from  their  last  position.  Ney  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed 
over ;  and,  leaving  a  small  guard  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  he  retreated  in  the  track  of  Massena. 
The  pursuit  of  the  British  was  stopped  by  various 


*  Massena's  fear  was  not  unfounded.    Wellington  had  as  good  as 

med  his  formidable  position.    His  lordship  savs :  "  Migor-gencrsl 

Cole  liad  joined  Major-geneml  Nightingall  at  KsTuuhal,  and  this 


turned  his  formidable  position.  His  lordship  says :  "  Migor-gencrsl 
Cole  liad  joined  Major-geneml  Nightingall  at  KsTuuhal,  and  this 
movement,  hy  whieh  the  Deixa  was  passed,  and  which  |$ave  us  the 


power  of  turning  the  strong  position  ofMiranda  do  Corvo,  induced  tlie 
enemy  to  abandon  it  in  the  night."— IKcpatcAef;  Letter  to  the  Earl  </ 
lArerwdy  dated  19tA  March, 
t  fd ,  id. 
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caases :  the  Ceira  was  not  fordable,  the  troops  had 
undergoue  great  fatigue  for  several  days,  and  there 
was  a  great  want  of  supplies.  Some  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese who  had  just  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  were  starving ;  for  the  Portuguese  re- 
gency, in  spite  of  the  urgent  representations  of 
Wellington  and  Beresford,  had  neglected  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  carrying  provisions  forward 
along  with  the  army.  Nothing  could  be  got  from 
the  country  where  they  were  acting,  for  that  coun- 
try had  been  already  lavaged  and  exhausted  by  the 
enemy.*  The  night  of  the  15th,  and  the  whole 
day  and  night  of  the  16th,  were  lost  to  the  pursuit ; 
but  on  the  17th,  having  received  some  supplies, 
and  having  constructed  a  trestle  bridge,  the  British 
crossed  the  Ceira,  the  guard  which  Ney  had  left 
there  having  withdrawn  during  the  night.  Wel- 
lington was  mortified,  and  Massena  proportionately 
encouraged,  by  the  intelligence  that  Badajoz  had 
made  a  dastardly  or  treacherous  surrender  to  Mar- 
shal Soult.  Yet  neither  did  the  French  general 
cease  from  flying,  nor  did  the  English  general 
cease  from  pursuing  him.  Massena,  after  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  of  Murcella,  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  on  some  high  ground  behind  the  river  Alva, 
another  affluent  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  then 
swollen  by  the  spring  rains.  Wellington  threw  for- 
ward three  divisions,  which  traversed  mountains 
by  goat-paths,  and  menaced  Massena's  flank  and 
line  of  retreat,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw hastily,  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico.  Lord 
Wellington  crossed  the  Alva,  and  collected  his 
army  near  Moita  on  the  19th ;  thus  compelling 
Massena  to  destroy  more  of  his  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  forsake  the  foraging  parties  which  he 
had  sent  out.  Of  these  parties  above  800  men  were 
intercepted  and  made  prisoners.  They  were  famish- 
ing when  taken,  and  their  captors  had  little  food  to 
give  them.  This  want  of  provisions,  and  the  want 
of  draught  mules,  obliged  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  to  halt  at  Moita  for  several  days,  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  provisions  which  were  now 
coming  round  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego. 
Wellington's  light  division  and  cavalry,  however, 
continued  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  reached  Celo- 
rico on  the  21  St  of  March,  and  re-opened  their 
communications  with  the  garrison  they  had  left  at 
Almeida,  and  with  the  Spanish  frontier  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  At  Celorico  the  headlong  retreat  of  the 
Fren<£  and  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  allies  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  terminated.  The  whole  re- 
treat had  occupied  about  a  fortnight,  and  had  been 

•  "  It  is  Utimlly  inie.*'  ml}«  Loid  WelHogton.  '*  Uiat  Oenimil  Pack's 
brigade,  and  Colonel  Aahwoinh'a,  hud  nothing  to  eat  for  four  days, 
although  constantly  marching  or  engaged  with  the  enemy.'*—/*/.,  t^* 

At  the  same  time  the  mules  of  the  artiUeiT  were  unable  lo  draw  the 
guns  for  any  length  of  time  through  want  of  food ;  the  baggage  mules 
•f  the  army  were  nearly  all  dead  of  famine,  and  the  drivers  had  neither 
been  paid  nor  fed.  Many  of  the  Portuguese  in  Pack's  brigade  had 
dropped  out  of  their  ranks  through  hunger  and  exhaustion :  three  of 
them  were  kliown  to  hare  died  of  aciuiu  famine  in  one  day ;  and  it 
was  supposed  thst  most  of  those  who  had  liugered  behind  must  perish. 
*'  It  is  still,"  said  his  lordship.  *'  a  &vonrite  notion  with  some  members 
of  this  government,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  can  do  with  very  little 

or  no  rood  I This  is  the  state  of  the  army  at  the  commencement 

of  the  campaign ;  and  I  see  clearly  that,  unless  this  government  change 
its  system,  no  remedy  will  be  opplied,  and  the  whole  burden  of  de- 
fending this  country  will  fall  upon  Ormt  Britain.**— /if. ;  Letter  to 
CAaries  Stuart,  E»q, 


attended  by  an  amount  of  misery,  horror,  and  crime 
rarely  surpassed — ^by  devastation  to  the  country, 
by  destruction  to  the  country^  people,  but  by  a  still 
more  terrible  destruction  to  Massena's  troops.  It 
was  altogether  a  more  terrific  affair  than  the  retreat 
of  1809,  for  Marshal  Soult  had  exerted  himself  in 
checking  the  ferocity  of  the  French  soldiery,  while 
Massena,  himself  ferocious  and  ruthless,  had  not 
merely  left  the  demoralised  troops  to  follow  their 
own  evil  instincts,  but  had  also  expressly  ordered 
mainy  of  their  worst  deeds.  A  vast  deal  of  the 
mischief  committed  was  wilftil  and  unnecessary. 
It  was  by  express  orders  from  Massena's  head- 
quarters that  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the  abbey  of 
Alcoba^,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  were  given  to  the 
flames.*  *'  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war 
hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march.  Distress, 
conflagration,  death  in  all  modes !  from  wounds, 
from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from 
starvation !  On  every  side  unlimited  violence, 
unlimited  vengeance  !"t  Lord  Wellington  him- 
self bore  testimony,  in  his  official  dispatches,  to 
the  brutality  of  the  French.  '*  Their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat,*'  said  he,  "  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas, 
Thomar,  and  Femes,  in  which  the  head-quarters 
of  some  of  their  corps  had  been  for  four  months, 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  invited,  by 
promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed,  on 
the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position ; 
and  they  have  since  burned  every  town  and  village 

through  which  they  have  passed There  is 

not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of  any  clasa  or 
description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  commu- 
nication with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had 
reason  to  repent  of  it.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the  assur- 
ances have  been  fulfilled  which  were  held  out  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chief,  who  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  be 
was  not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a 

Eowerful  army  of  110,000  men,  to  drive  the  Eng- 
sh  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  will  teach  the 
people  of  this  and  of  other  nations  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assurances  ; 
and  show  them  that  there  is  no  security  for  life, 
or  for  anything  which  makes  life  valuable,  excepting 
in  decid«l  resistance  to  the  enemy."  J 

On  the  25th  of  March  Massena  abandoned  Ce- 
lorico, but  retained  the  strong  position  of  Guards, 
fondly  expecting  that  Soult,  after  capturing  Badajoz, 

*  For  a  description  of  (hie  traly  ref^l  monastery  and  of  the  masni- 
ficeut  mouks  who  inhabited  it,  uf  the  exquisitely  benutiful  conuiry  ia 
which  it  stood,  of  its  earliest  Norman  cloisters,  \tt  iu  endless  eimdoiv. 
of  its  panels  nf  jasper  and  porphyry,  its  paintings,  antique  tnmlis,  and 
fauntains—all  as  they  were  in  the  year  1794.  before  the  storm  uf  th'-sa 
French  wars  burst  over  Portugal— we  refer  the  reader  u>  Reaiiettiomt 
of  OM  EMuniiM  to  the  Momattenet  of  Akobaea  and  BatalAa,  by  the 
Atah»rqf'  Fatheh,'  I^dom,  1885. 

t  Napier,  Hist,  of  War  in  the  Peninsula. 

}  Dispatch  to  the  Karl  of  Liverpool, 
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would  advance  throt^h  Portugal,  and  dreading  the 
Te»pon8ibility  of  abandoning  that  country  altogether 
without  orders  from  his  emperor.  A  quarrel  bEoke 
out  between  Massena  and  Ney :  the  French  gar- 
rison left  in  Almeida  was  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion aud  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  British 
and  Portuguese;  and  Ney,  after  rainly  urging  an 
immediate  march  upon  Almeida^  threw  up  his 
command  in  disgust  and  went  to  Salamanca.  On 
the  29th  of  March  Wellington  appeared  in  force, 
and  moved  his  columns  up  the  steep  hill  of  Guarda, 
and  manoeuvred  the  French  out  of  that  formidable 
position.  Massena  went  o£f  towards  Sabugal  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  with  his  rear-guard  in  ad- 
mirable order.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  British 
army  came  up  with  the  French,  who  were  then 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  The  next 
day  there  was  some  hard  fighting,  which  ended, 
afcer  several  vicissitudes,  in  the  enemy's  being 
driven  from  the  bank  of  the  Coa.  This  was 
called  the  combat  of  Sabugal.  Our  light  division 
lost  about  200  men ;  but  the  French  suffered  far 
more  severely,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  more 
of  their  baggage.  Finding  that  Soult  eould  not 
come,  and  ^t  he  could  not  maintain  himself  even 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal  any  longer, 
Massena  retired  by  Alfayates,  Aldea  da  Ponte,  and 
Aldea  Velha,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  crossed  the 
Agueda  into  Spain.* 

Thus  terminated  the  third  French  invasion  of 
Portugal.  Their  total  loss  had  been  immense :  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  wounded.  Lord  Wdlington  cal* 
culated  it  at  not  less  than  45,000  meo-t    Masaena, 

*  The  toil  wbich  Lotd  Wellington  onderwenk  in  foUoviog  up  tliis 
Mtre.it  of  Massena  was  immenee,  having  been  necessarilv  increased 
by  the  strange  eonduet  of  some  of  his  igenenl  oflleen.  who  had  chbeen 
a  very  unseemly  moment  to  plead  important  private  business  and  to 
return  home.  This  conduct  was  resented  and  criticized  as  it  deserved. 

"  I  a«nre  you,"  wrote  his  lordship,  '*  tiiak  the  dtparture  of  tlM 
yeneral  ofHcers  from  the  army  was  as  much  against  my  inclination  as 
their  arrival  in  Engliind  was  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  I  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  prevail  upon  them  not  to  go»  but  in  vain ; 
aud  I  acknowleOKe  that  it  has  tcixen  me  satisfaction  to  And  that  they 
have  been  roughly  handled  in  the  newspapers.  The  dotisequence  of 
the  abwnce  of  some  of  tliem  has  been,  that  in  the  late  operations  I 
have  been  obUjijed  to  be  gencMl  of  cavalry,  general  of  the  advanced 
guard,  end  the  leader  of  two  or  three  oolnmnt,  someitnei  m  tb« 
same  day. 

"  I  hare  requested  Colonel  Torrens  (then  seoretaTy  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief the  Duke  of  York)  not  to  allow  any  general  offleer  to 
come  out  in  future  who  is  not  willing  to  declare  that  he  has  no  private 
business  to  recall  him  to  England,  and  that  he  will  remain  with  the 
army  as  long  as  it  shall  stay  in  the  FeniiiBula."~lVisale  Lett§r  to  t/10 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  iSrd  March. 

t  A  great  part  of  this  loss  was  from  the  Fortugneee  peasantry,  who 
killed  every  straggler  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  before 
the  bonds  of  the  British  columns  came  up.  A  ^rriter  of  ability  and 
uwinestionable  versAity,  then  a  young  ofltoer  serving  with  oar  light 
division,  a  man  of  humanity  and  sensibility,  whose  heart  had  not  been 
hanlened  by  witnessing  many  horrors  in  other  countries  besides  Por- 
tugal, has  drawn  a  fearful  pictare  of  the  soeaes  he  saw  with  hit  own 
eyes  during  Mostiena's  retreat: — 

••  The  Portuguese  peasants  killed  those  who  Ml  behind  fVmn  sick- 
ness, as  well  as  those  who  stoaggled  for  the  purpose  of  marauding  or 
seeking  for  food;  they  killed  the  wounded  whu  were  lefl  behind  for 
want  of  means  of  transport,  as  well  as  those  who  dropped  down  from 
weakness  and  fatigue ;  they  killed  them  with  their  knives,  or  dashed 
om  their  brains  with  stoues,  or  with  the  long  knobbed  sticks  which 
the  Fortugarse  peasantry  carry  on  their  shonlden.  The  appeaianoa 
of  the  British  advance  Clor  the  Briluh  army  always  proteeted  the  pri- 
soneis)  made  tlw  Portuguese  leave  their  work  of  death  at  times  im- 
flubbed,  and  they  left  their  victims,  whom  they  ^enemlly  left  stark 
naked,  to  die  in  the  fields  right  and  left  of  our  line  of  march.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  then  a  very  young  man.  speaks  from  reooUeo- 
tioo.  It  was  on  the  iOth  of  March,  on  the  road  from  Pavalva  to 
Pombal.  that  he  i>aw  the  first  dismal  traces  of  the  disaotrous  defeat  of 
the  French :  bodies  of  dead  soldiers,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road, 
carcases  of  horses  and  mules :  and  from  that  time  till  be  arrived  at 
Celorico,  on  the  99th  of  March,  there  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  he 
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however,  still  counted  40,000  men  when  beyond  the 
Spanishfrontier,  besides  the  garrison  left  in  Almeida. 
Having  placed  bis  army  in  cantonments  between 
the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  given  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  Lord  Welling- 
ton set  out  for  the  south  to  see  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Qtiadiana  and  the  country  near  Badajoz. 
When  his  lordship  first  began  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Massena,  he  had  written  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Badajoz  beseeching  him  to  make  a 
good  stand,  and  promising  him  speedy  assist- 
ance. But  unfortunately  General  Menacho,  the 
governor,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball ;  and  the 
command  of  the  garrison  devolved  upon  General 
Imaz,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  trust  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  March,  Wellington — who 
was  then  at  Thomar,  and  who  had  caused  it  to  be 
announced  by  signal  and  otherwise  that  Massena 
waa  retreating,  and  that  he  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  detaching  a  strong 
relieving  force — ^received  accounts  of  a  most  favour- 
able nature  from  Badajoz,  which  mduced  him  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  place  was  in  no  danger, 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  untouched ;  that  its  tire 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers ;  that  it  was 
in  no  want  of  provisions  or  ammunition ;  that  it 
had  sustained  no  loss  except  that  of  General  Me- 
nacho, and  that  General  Imaz  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  deceased  governor,  and  enjoyed  the 
Ml  confidence  of  the  Spaniards;  in  short,  that 
Badajoz,  even  unaided,  was  both  able  and  likely 
to  hold  out  for  a  whole  month,  which  delay  must 
have  proved  very  disastrous  to  Marshal  Soult.  On 
tiiat  very  day — the  9th — ^the  French  made  a  breach 
in  the  place  about  eighteen  feet  wide,  but  which 
was  by  no  means  practicable :  also  on  the  same 
day  Governor  Imaz  scknowledged  by  signal  the 
receipt  of  the  message  which  Wellington  sent  him; 
and  on  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  March,  he 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  suspended  hostilities. 
And  on  the  llth  Badajoz  was  surrendered,  the 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war,  but  having 
idly  bargained  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  honours  which  they  had  basely 

did  not  see  numbers  of  dead  bodies  scattered  abont  the  fields  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  generally  naked,  most  of  whom  had  no  mark  of 
wounds  from  fire-arms,  and  had  tAHuir  died  of  disease,  of  which  many 
of  them  bore  evidence,  or  had  been  finished  bv  the  peasantry.  One 
day  he  remembers  counting  them,  and  in  a  few  houn  of  the  march  he 
reckoned  beto'een  100  and  800,  till  be  felt  too  sick  to  reckon  any 

more Some  of  the  poor  creatures  seemed  to  have  crawled  or 

to  liave  beoD  dragged  oat  or  the  road  to  die  behind  the  loose  stone 
walls  with  which  the  fields  are  enclosed ;  and  on  looking  over  the 
stone  walls  into  the  fields,  they  were  seen  lying  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four,  or  more,  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  A  few  were  still  breathing. 
It  was  a  horrid  sight.  He  alio  remembers  once  or  twice  seeing  For* 
tuguese  vlllngers,  men  and  women,  insulting  and  kicking  the  bodies 
of  dead  Frenchmen  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved 
and  driven  away  by  a  British  non-commissioned  officer.  A  Portu- 
guese farmer  in  the  Estrella  showed  him  the  uniforms  of  four  or  five 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  surpriaed  singly  and  killed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  winter.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Estrella  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
winter  of  1810-1 1.  The  French  marandfaag  parties  wenl  liunting  for 
povisions  in  those  sequestered  valleys,  and  when  they  fell  upon  a 
namlet  or  farm-honse  thev  showed  no  mercy  to  the  inmates.  Some- 
times in  the  mountains  they  pounced  upon  several  families  huddled' 
togetiker  in  a  cave,  with  a  provision  of  ludian  com  or  pulse  to  last 
them  for  the  winter.  The  males  were  soon  dispatched,  the  females 
spared  for  a  time,  but  not  in  meroy.  It  happened,  however,  at  times 
that  these  marauding  parties  were  small  i  and  were  overpowered  by 
the  peasantry,  who  then  gave  no  quarter."— i<.  Fiewfseux.  Militarv 
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forfeited,  and  which  no  capitulation  or  compact 
and  no  earthly  power  could  restore  to  them  after 
their  despicahle  conduct.  Nine  thousand  Spa- 
niards surrendered  to  a  besieging  army  which  did 
not  at  that  moment  exceed  9600  infantry  and 
2000  cavalry!  The  place  was  still  strong,  and 
there  was  still  an  abundance  of  ammunition  and 
artillery.  Cowardice  and  imbecility  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
Imaz.  The  British  general  had  urged  him  to 
keep  secret  the  intelligence  of  Massena's  retreat, 
lest  by  means  of  deserters  it  should  reach  the 
enemy,  whom  his  lordship  was  in  hopes  of  6nding 
engaged  in  the  siege;  yet  Imaz  published  the 
intelligence  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  stating 
moreover  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  that  it  was 
incredible  that  Massena  should  be  flying  before 
Wellington,  and,  going  still  farther  than  this,  he 
communicated  the  news  to  the  French  general  * 
The  indignation  and  astonishment  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington were  great.  Marshal  Beresford,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  troops  in  the  Alemtejo  in  the 
absence  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on 
leave,  was  daily  expecting  reinforcements  from  our 
main  army,  and  had  prepared  for  a  rapid  march 
which  must  have  forced  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege.  After  the  unexpected  fall  of  Badajoz  (it 
was  as  unexpected  to  the  besiegers  as  it  was  to  the 
English),  Soult  put  his  troo))s  in  motion  to  cross 
the  Guadiana  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal ; 
but  intelligence  reached  him  from  Andalusia  which 
'induced  him  to  give  up  the  command  to  Mortier, 
and  to  repair  with  all  haste  to  Seville.  And,  while 
Soult  had  been  engaged  in  Estremadura,  General 
Graham  t  (now  the  veteran  and  venerable  Lord 
Lynedoch)  had  issued  from  Cadiz  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  garrison,  and 
had  embarked  with  the  intention  of  landing  on 
the  Andalusian  coast  and  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French  blockading  army, 
which  was  reduced  by  the  draughts  which  Soult  had 
made  upon  it  to  some  16,000  men.  The  British 
and  Portuguese,  about  4000  strong,  got  to  sea  on 
the  21st  of  February.  Graham  had  intended  to 
land  somewhere  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Cape  de  Plata  on  the  Atlantic,  or  at  the  old  and 
still  essentially  Moorish  town  Tarifa,  on  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  effect 
a  landing  either  from  the  ocean  or  in  the  straits, 
he  went  farther  off,  passed  through  the  narrow 
straits  altogether,  and,  entering  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
landed  at  Algeciras,  which  town,  with  its  Moorish 
aqueduct,  faces  the  impregnable  rock.  From  Alge- 
ciras Graham  had  to  go  back  by  land  to  Tarifa. 
The  road  between  these  two  old  towns,  running 
over  mountains  and  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 

•  Lord  Wellington's  DUpatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Uth 
March. 

t  General  Grnhara  had  good  claim  to  both  epithets  vetpran  and 
Teaerable  evea  at  this  time.  In  1811  he  was  in  the  sixtyHrst  year 
of  itis  age.  Yet  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  and  in  the  dreadAil  marches 
which  preoedetl  it,  he  displayed  all  the  activity,  all  the  spirit,  of 
youth,  and  underwent  every  havard  and  Tntl^^ue.  In  croasing  the  lake 
of  Junda  he  dismounted  from  his  hone  to  guide  and  encourage  the 
foot  soldiers,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  the  inundated  causeway  on 
foot,  with  the  water  to  his  waist,  and  at  times  almost  to  his  chio. 


is  about  as  bad  as  any  in  Europe — difficult  in  the 
winter  season  even  to  the  traveller  who  has  no 
other  incumbrance  than  a  light  portmanteau. 
As  it  was  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages  of 
any  description,  Graham  sent  his  artillery  stores 
and  provisions  back  to  Tarifa  by  sea;  and  they 
were  conveyed  in  boats,  and  safely  landed  by  uur 
seamen  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  A  Spanish 
force  1000  strong,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lapena,  came  into  the  straits  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  and  Portuguese;  and  after  being  thrice 
driven  back  the  Spaniards  reached  Tarifa,  and  dis- 
embarked on  the  27th  of  February.  General 
Graham  consented  to  yield  the  superior  command 
to  Lapena,  and  to  serve  under  him  during  this  ex- 
pedition. But,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  had 
never  yet  been  found  possible  for  a  British  com- 
mander and  British  troops  to  agree  with  a  Spa- 
nish general  and  Spanish  troops:  differences  of 
opinion  arose  immediately,  misunderstanding  of 
intentions  followed,  and  these  evil  influences  ap- 
pear to  have  increased  during  the  march  from 
Tarifa  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  posi- 
tions. The  road  continued  to  be  execrably  bad : 
after  the  mountains  (high  offshoots  from  the  Sierra 
de  Ronda)  had  been  crossed,  the  army  had  to 
traverse  a  spacious  plain,  which,  in  many  parts, 
may  be  compared  to  the  Pontine  marshes,  for  it  is 
intersected  with  innumerable  streams  running  in 
all  directions ;  it  has  an  immense  mere  (called  the 
lake  of  Junda),  a  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  in  summer,  for  the  greater  part,  a  muddy, 
slimy,  pestiferous  bog,  across  which  a  highroad 
runs  over  an  artificial  causeway.  In  this  plain, 
at  Veger,  about  midway  between  Tarifa  and  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  the  French  had  an  outpost  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry ;  and  a  little  further  on,  on  the 
road  to  Medina  Sidonia,  they  had  a  small  fort. 
Lapeiia  intended  to  surprise  both  these  posts ;  but 
his  measures  were  so  ill  taken  that  there  was  no 
surprise  at  all.  The  posts  were,  however,  carried 
by  fighting,  and  at  the  fort  the  French  lost  sixty 
or  seventy  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  abandoned  their  two  cannons  and  all  their 
stores.  At  this  point  Lapeiia  was  joined  by  1600 
men  from  the  so-called  army  of  St.  Roques.  The 
whole  allied  force  now  amounted  to  11,200  foot 
and  800  horse  ;  but,  instead  of  being  kept  united, 
it  was  divided  into  three  or  four  columns,  which 
pursued  different  lines  of  road,  or  marched  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other.  They  had 
twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  this  good  train 
was  divided  like  the  rest  of  the  force.  Victor,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  French  army  in  front  of 
Cadiz,  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  his  rear ;  but  this  approach  was  far  from  being 
so  rapid  as  it  might  have  been,  even  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  road; 
and  the  French  general  appears  to  have  had  timely 
notice  of  the  whole  plan,  and  of  every  movement 
of  the  allies.  He  reinforced  General  Cassagne,  who 
occupied  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  he  took 
post  himself,  with  ten  battalions,  between  Medina 
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Sidonia  and  Chiclana.  As  Victor  made  this  move- 
ment, the  Spanish  camp-marshal,  de  Zayas,  quitted 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  threw  a  body  of  troops  over  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  menaced  the  extreme  lefc  of  the 
French  lines ;  and,  although  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  French  general  Villatte,  de  Zayas  kept 
his  ground  manfully,  repulsing  his  assailants  with 
loss.  Upon  this  Victor  marched  back  towards 
Chiclana,  and  ordered  Cassagne  to  join  him ;  for 
he  now  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  allied 
army,  united  and  led  on  by  Lapena,  would  make  a 
concentrated  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  left  of  bis 
positions,  break  through  his  lines,  give  the  hand 
to  de  Zayas,  receive  supplies  and  further  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  from  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  and  thus  compel  the  French  to  raise  their 
siege,  or  blockade,  for  good  and  all.  But  an  excess 
of  caution  made  Lapena  slower  even  than  he  had 
been  before ;  much  time  was  lost  in  crossing  the 
lake  of  Junda  by  the  narrow  wretched  causeway, 
which  was  then  three  or  four,  and  in  some  places 
more,  feet  under  water ;  the  allied  army  was  not 
concentrated ;  and,  when  General  Graham  reached 
the  heights  of  Barrosa,  he  found  them  abandoned 
by  a  Spanish  division  which  ought  to  have  held 
tbem,  and  in  possession  of  Marshal  Victor,  who 
was  covering  them  with  8000  men  and  a  formi- 
dable artillery.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
recover  these  heights,  for  if  they  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  there  could  have  been  neither 
an  advance  nor  a  safe  retreat,  but  the  allied  forces 
must  have  been  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Gra- 
ham therefore  boldly  marched  up  the  slopes  of  Bar- 
rosa,  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  and,  with  4000  British  and  Portuguese, 
joined  battle  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hill  with 
double  the  number  of  veteran  French  troops.  The 
combat  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  not  of  long 
duration :  the  hill  top  and  the  hill  sides  were  swept 
by  the  British  bayonets ;  an  imperial  eagle  (the 
first  which  the  English  had  taken)  was  captured 
from  one  of  the  most  famed  regiments  in  Bona- 
parte's army.  The  French,  after  being  driven 
down  the  heights,  were  pursued  across  a  valley ; 
the  reserve  which  they  had  formed  beyond  that 
valley  was  broken  and  completly  routed;  the 
French  general  Ruffiu  (whose  proper  name  would 
have  been  Ruffian)  was  wounded  and  taken. 
General  Bellegarde  was  killed.  General  Rousseau 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  Victor  was  in  full  retreat.  The  victory 
had  been  dearly  bought ;  out  of  Graham's  4000 
men,  1243  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
French  loss,  including  440  that  were  taken  pri- 
soners, was  estimated  at  more  than  3000.  During 
this  terrible  and  heroic  struggle,  Lapena  was  lying 
three  or  four  miles  off,  and  was  sustaining  a  not 
very  formidable  attack  from  General  Villatte ;  the 
cavalry  was  engaged  at  a  distance,  or  was  ma- 
noeuvring in  another  direction ;  thus  the  British 
received  no  support  from  the  Spaniards  during  the 
unequal  combat,  and  at  its  glorious  termination 
the  want  of  horse  prevented  Graham  from  giving 


a  pursuit  which  must  have  proved  very  destructive 
to  the  French.*  But,  except  the  honour  gained  to 
our  arms,  no  important  result  followed  the  battle 
of  Barrosa,  which  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  March. 
Ijapeiia  would  undertake  nothing  against  the  re- 
treating disheartened  French;  and  Graham,  in 
disgust,  marched  to  the  bridge  which  de  Zayas 
had  thrown  over  the  Santi  Petri,  and  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  lieon.  Lapena  now  professed  a^reat 
eagerness  for  action,  but  he  declared  that  he  could 
do  nothing  unless  Graham  should  quit  the  Isla 
and  join  him,  and  he  remained  in  his  camp  doing 
nothing  at  all.  In  this  interval  Admiral  Keats 
landed  some  of  his  British  seamen  and  marines, 
and  these  brisk  fellows  stormed  two  French  re- 
doubts, and  dismantled  all  the  sea-defences  and 
batteries  on  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  from  Rota  to  Santa 
Maria,  except  Catalina,  which  was  found  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main  by  only  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  At  last  Victor,  who,  after  his 
defeat  at  Barrosa,  had  fully  expected  to  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  or  to  find  all  his 
works  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  returned  to 
his  old  lines ;  and  thereupon  Lapena  crossed  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  destroyed  the  temporary  bridge 
which  de  Zayas  had  erected,  and  left  the  French, 
without  hindrance  or  molestation,  to  re-establish 
the  blockade.  But,  when  Soult  so  hastily  quitted 
Badajoz  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  he  saw 
little  prospect  of  such  a  termination  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Graham  and  Jjapefia:  from  Seville  he 
ordered  Sebastian),  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  entreaties  of  Victor,  to  reinforce  the  blockading 
army ;  and  he  called  upon  the  French  government 
at  Madrid,  and  upon  Marshal  Bessi&res  in  the 
North,  to  strengthen,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
forces  in  Andalusia  and  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
and  the  army  of  Portugal  under  Massena,  who 
had  now  retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca.  Mortier, 
to  whom  Soult  had  left  the  command  of  the  corps 
(farmSe  in  Estremadura,  advanced  from  Badajoz, 
crossed  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  laid 
siege  to  Campo  Mayor,  an  old  weak  place  garri- 

*  Lord  Wellington  that  expressed  hb  opinion  of  the  battle  of  Bar- 
rosa, in  a  warm,  friendly  lettt^r  addressed  to  Genrsal  Gruham  on  the 
Sdth  of  March : — "  I  beg  to  coiigratula'o  you  and  the  brave  troops 
under  your  rommand  on  the  signal  victory  which  yuu  gained  on  the 
ath  iostaut.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  thai  their  suooes«  would  have 
liad  the  eflTect  of  raising  the  biege  of  Cudic,  if  the  Spani&h  corps  had 
made  any  effort  to  assist  them ;  snd  I  am  eqnnUy  certain,  from  your 
account  of  the  ground,  that  if  yuu  had  not  tWided  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  if  your  attack  liad  not  been  a 
most  vigorons  one.  the  whole  allied  army  would  have  been  lost.  Yon 
have  to  regret  that  such  a  victory  should  not  liave  been  followed  by 
all  the  consequences  which  mit;ht  reasonably  be  expected  from  it ; 
but  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that  you  did  your 
utmost,  and,  at  all  events,  saved  the  allied  armies;  and  that  the 
failure  in  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  your  exertions  is  to 
be  attributed  to  those  who  wuuld  have  derived  most  advantage  from 
tliem.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  this  expedition  is 
precisely  tlia  same  as  I  have  ever  observed  it  to  be.  Tliey  march  the 
troops  night  and  day,  withont  provisions  or  rest,  and  abusing  every- 
body who  proposes  a  moment's  delay  to  afford  either  to  the  famished 
and  fatigued  soldiers.  They  reach  the  enemy  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  exertion  or  to  execute  any  plan,  even  if  any  plan 
had  been  formed ;  and  then,  when  the  moment  of  action  arrives,  they 
are  totally  incapable  of  movement,  and  they  stand  by  to  see  their 
allies  destroyed,  and  afterwards  abuse  them  ^'cause  they  do  not  con- 
tinue, unsupported,  exertions  to  whidi  human  nature  is  no;  efiual.  I 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  withdrawing  to  the  Isla  on  the  6th,  as 
much  as  I  admire  the  promptitude  and  determination  of  your  attack 
of  the  9th;  and  Innost  sia.*crely  congratulate  you  ann  the  bravo 
troops  under  your  oitimand  on  your  sui:q»s.*' — Coimtl  Ounooodm. 
fTeUingUm  Dispatcher.  ^ 
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Boned  by  only  a  few  hundred  men.  But  the  com- 
roandanty  a  Portuguese  officer  of  artillery,  made  a 
better  atand  in  this  weak  place  than  the  Spaniard 
Imaz  had  made  within  the  strong  defences  of 
Badajoz :  he  defended  himself  bravely  for  eleven 
days,  until  his  few  serviceable  guns  were  dis- 
mounted and  a  wide  practicable  breach  made  in 
the  walls ;  and  even  then  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  Mortier  four  and  twenty  hours  more 
to  wait  for  succour,  for  the  true-hearted  Portuguese 
knew  that  Marshal  Beresford  was  coming  fast  down 
to  that  frontier,  and  that  every  day,  every  hour 
gained,  was  of  importance.  Rapidly  as  be  was 
moving,  Beresford  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  surrender  of  Campo  Mayor;  but  Mortier 
had  scarcely  established  himself  in  that  place, 
when  Beresford,  having  received  the  reinforcements 
which  Wellington  sent  him  from  the  north,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men;  and  at  this  unwelcome  appearance  the 
French  (on  the  25th  of  March)  hastily  evacuated 
Campo  Mayor  and  retreated  to  Badajoz,  pursued 
all  the  way  by  the  British  cavalry.  Beresford's 
orders  from  Wellington  were  to  invest  Badajoz 
before  the  French  could  provision  it,  and  repair 
and  improve  its  works.  His  lordship  had  repeat- 
edly represented  to  the  authorities  on  either  side  of 
the  frontier — ^to  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  Por- 
tuguese— the  necessity  .of  collecting  boats  or  mate- 
rials wherewith  to  construct  a  movable  temporary 
bridge  across  the  Guadiana ;  but  these  representa- 
tions had  met  with  the  usual  attention,  and  on  this 
account  the  safety  of  the  whole  allied  army  was 
repeatedly  put  in  jeopardy.  After  Mortier  and 
our  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  him  had  crossed,  the 
river  suddenly  rose  from  three  to  four  feet,  thus 
rendering  the  fords  impassable,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trestle  bridge  more  difficult.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  too  was  so  bare  of  timber,  that 
none  but  small  spars  could  be  procured.  With 
almost  incredible  pains  Marshal  Beresford  did, 
however,  construct  a  sort  of  bridge,  partly  made  of 
boats  and  block-tin  pontoons,  and  partly  of  trestles ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops 
began  to  cross  over,  a  very  few  men  at  a  time.  So 
slow  was  this  operation,  and  so  precarious  the 
bridge,  that  it  took  the  army  more  than  three  days 
to  get  over ;  for,  although  there  was  not  an  hour's 
intermission,  it  was  not  until  midnight  on  the  8th 
that  Beresford  collected  all  his  troops  on  the 
opposite  bank.  If  the  French  had  kept  their 
ground  or  had  returned  from  Badajoz,  the  opera- 
tion must  have  been  altogether  impracticable,  and 
a  part  of  the  allied  army  must  have  been  captured 
or  destroyed ;  but  the  invaders  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  spirit  and  confidence,  and  just  at  this  moment 
Mortier  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  gave  up 
the  command  to  Latour  Maubourg.  Between  the 
9th  and  the  15th  of  April  the  British  recovered  the 
fortress  of  Oliven^a,  and  two  or  three  important 
positions  on  the  Valverde  river.  It  was  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  have  made  an  attempt  either 
to  cover  or  to  relieve  01iven9a ;  but  they  merely 


gathered  at  Albuera,  and  then  retired  from  that 
ground  at  the  first  approach  of  the  British  army. 
It  was  on  the  20th  of  April  that  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  from  the  northern  frontier  at  Beresford's 
head-quarters :  he  lost  no  time  in  reconnoitring 
Badajoz,  and  he  ordered  immediate  operations 
against  tiiat  place,  which  must  be  taken  quickly  or 
not  at  all.  The  loss  of  Badajoz  (that  shameful 
loss !)  had  been  a  most  unexpected  and  very  severe 
blow  to  his  lordship,  and  he  considered  its  recap- 
ture as  essential  to  his  future  operations ;  for  so 
long  as  the  French  held  that  fortress  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  lay  open  to  them ;  and  his 
lordship,  besides,  had  formed  the  plan  of  advancing 
boldly  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  so  as  to  force  the 
French  to  abandon  at  least  Andalusia.  He  knew 
the  uncertainty  and  the  danger  of  the  siege,  but  for 
so  important  an  object  something  must  be  risked. 
While  making  t)ie  necessary  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  which  he  would  have  directed  in 
person,  if  it  had  been  possible,  Wellington  was  re- 
called to  the  north  by  the  intelligence  he  received 
of  Massena's  noovements.  Something,  though  not 
much,  had  been  expected  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  a  regular  army-— or  what  they  called  such — 
in  Gallicia  and  Leon,  and  numerous  bands  of 
guerillas  in  the  country  behind  Salamanca  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  their 
kingdom ;  and  these  forces  might  have  been  com- 
petent to  interrupt  the  arrival  of  Massena's  rein- 
forcement and  supplies,  and  to  cause  him  some  loss, 
if  not  some  serious  delay  on  his  march  from  Sala- 
manca back  to  Giudad  Rodrigo  and  the  northern  . 
frontier  of  Portugal.  But  the  Spanish  forces  did 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  was  of  any  avail ;  and  the 
defeated  French  marshal,  having  been  allowed  to 
recruit  and  do  what  he  chose  at  Salamanca,  was 
now  in  fiiU  and  undisturbed  march  for  the  ground 
he  had  quitted  on  the  Coa,  holding  it  as  important 
to  relieve  the  French  garrison  left  in  Almeida  as 
Wellington  and  Beresford  held  it  to  recover  Ba- 
dajoz. The  British  commander-in-chief  was  back 
again  on  the  Coa  by  the  28th  of  April,  making  the 
best  dispositions  to  prevent  the  relief  of  Almeida, 
and  to  drive  Massena  back  once  more. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  French  marshal,  having 
been  joined  by  some  fresh  cavalry  sent  to  him  by 
Bessie  res,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  crossed 
the  Agueda,  and  entered  Portugal  with  40,000 
foot,  5000  horse,  and  30  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
had  declared  to  Bessieres  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  allow  Almeida  to  surrender  to  the 
English  in  the  presence  of  two  marshals  of  the 
empire.  Lord  Wellington,  fiilly  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  relieving  Almeida  at  all  hazards,  deter- 
mined to  fight  another  battle  rather  than  give  up 
the  blockade  of  that  place.  The  reinforcements 
sent  down  to  the  south  to  Marshal  Beresford  had 
so  weakened  our  main  army,  that  his  lordship  had 
only  32,000  foot  and  1200  horse  to  oppose  to 
Massena.  The  country,  too,  near  Almeida  was  in 
good  part  very  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  in  which  arm  Wellington  was  moat  defi- 
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cient.  Moreover,  in  order  to  maintain  the  blockade 
and  prevent  all  access  to  or  egress  from  the  Por- 
tuguese fortress,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  mass  of  troops  under  Almeida,  and  to  extend  his 
lines  for  seven  long  miles,  from  the  river  Turones 
to  the  river  Das  Casas  (two  affluents  of  the 
Agueda),  having  his  left  on  Fort  Concepcion,  his 
centre  opposite  the  village  of  Almeida,  and  his 
right  at  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  This 
extended  position  was  on  a  low  and  open  table- 
land, between  the  two  parallel  streams,  the  Turones 
and  Das  Casas :  the  river  Coa,  which  had  been 
crossed,  flowed  in  the  rear,  and  there  was  only 
one  bridge  whereby  to  cross  it  in  case  of  a  retreat 
— the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom.  The  ground  was 
openest  on  the  side  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  which 
village  soon  merited  its  name—'*  the  Fountains  of 
Honour,*' — and  there  Massena  resolved  to  attack  in 
great  force,  hoping  to  gain  the  village,  turn  Lord 
Wellington's  right,  push  it  upon  its  centre,  and 
then  drive  the  whole  of  that  army  back  upon  the 
Coa  and  the  one  narrow  and  perilous  bridge. 
Towards  evening,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French 
left,  under  cover  of  a  hot  cannonade  from  a  ridge 
which  commanded  the  village,  made  a  resolute 
assault  upon  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  They  carried  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  and  drove  the  English  to 
the  upper  part,  where  the  defence  was,  for  a  time, 
confined  to  a  few  strong  houses  and  a  chapel  that 
stood  upon  a  rock.  But  Wellington,  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  sent  down  a  fresh  brigade,  and  the 
confident  assailants  were  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Massena  fed  his  column  of  attack 
with  more  and  more  reinforcements,  and  the 
struggle  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  was 
tremendous.  Repeatedly  bayonets  were  crossed 
(that  very  rare  occurrence  in  war),  the  French 
and  English  being  occasionally  intermixed.  But 
no  French  troops  ever  yet  stood  such  a  contest ; 
and  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  village  and  across  the  Das  Casas 
river.  Completely  foiled  in  this  e£Fbrt  Massena 
passed  all  the  following  day  in  reconnoitring  and  in 
making  plans  of  attack,  which  were  all  foreseen  by 
Wellington  and  provided  for.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  Marshal  Bessit^res,  who  had  joined  Mas- 
sena with  a  body  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  guards, 
reconnoitred  also,  declaring  to  his  impatient  and 
irritated  colleague,  that  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection would  be  necessary  against  a  commander 
80  skilful  and  troops  so  steady  as  those  now  before 
them.  On  the  morrow,  the  5th  of  May,  as  early 
as  three  o'clock,  the  French  columns  were  in 
motion,  and  at  about  six  Massena  made  a  grand 
attack  on  the  British  right  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  including  the  entire  mass  of  his  cavalry. 
In  executing  some  necessary  movements  upon  the 
open  ground  the  British  light  division  suffered 
rather  severely  from  the  charge  of  the  French  horse, 
led  on  by  Montbrun,  and  there  was  one  terribly 
critical  moment;  but  General  Craufurd  got  his 
division  into  squares,  Montbrun  drew  his  bridle- 
rein^  and  the  French  horse  wheeled  round  on  the 


plain  and  retired  from  the  compact  masses  and  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  British  infantry ;  and,  though 
Massena  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  which 
did  great  execution,  twelve  British  guns  were  plied 
with  such  vigour  that  his  fire  soon  slackened. 
After  this  the  French  marshals  were  foiled  in 
everything  they  attempted;  no  feint,  no  move- 
ment or  manoeuvre  whatsoever,  produced  any  visible 
effect.  All  the  troops  which  Wellington  considered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  extreme  right 
and  centre  to  concentrate  on  his  right,  the  object  of 
Massena's  grand  attack,  were  withdrawn  and  con- 
centrated, a  new  front  was  formed,  and  it  was  so 
deeply  lined  with  troops  as  to  strike  Massena's  heart 
with  despair.  The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  again 
attacked  with  excessive  fury  and  obstinacy,  was 
again  defended  as  stoutly  as  it  had  been  on  the  3rd. 
Again  there  seemed  different  shiftings  and  changes 
of  fortune :  early  in  the  contest  that  noble  High- 
lander, Colonel  Cameron,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  three  brave  regiments  were  driven  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  village  by  an  attacking  column 
of  tremendous  strengSi:  at  one  time  the  very 
chapel  on  the  rock  above  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage was  abandoned ;  but  Colonel  Mackinnon  came 
up  with  his  brigade; — **  Wild  from  the  plaided 
ranks  the  yell  was  given;'* — the  Highlanders 
rushed  on  to  take  vengeance  for  the  fall  of  Cameron, 
and  the  entire  village  was  recovered  and  cleared  of 
all  the  French,  save  their  dead  and  their  badly 
wounded.  The  battle  was  prolonged  in  and  round 
the  village  till  the  fall  of  evening,  when  the  French 
again  crossed  the  stream  and  retired  the  distance 
of  a  cannon  shot  from  its  bank.  Their  generals 
had  committed  various  military  blunders,  but  on 
the  Bridsh  side  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  single  mistake.  Our  total  loss  was  235  killed, 
1234  wounded,  and  317  missing  or  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  greater :  400  of 
their  dead  were  counted  in  the  village  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  alone,  strewing  the  streets  or  piled  upon 
one  another ;  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  in- 
tercepted letters  showed  that  as  many  as  2000  or 
3000,  or  by  some  accounts  4000,  had  been  wounded 
either  in  the  attacks  on  the  village  on  the  3rd  or  in 
this  more  general  affair  of  the  5th.  The  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  to  the  military  fame  of  our  country, 
by  being  a  regular  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the 
British  in  a  position  (forced  upon  Wellington, 
unless  he  left  Almeida  open  to  Massena)  of  no 
particular  strength,  and,  indeed,  weak  at  one  point, 
and  with  a  very  inferior  force.  A  good  part  of  the 
disciplined  Portuguese  were  away  in  the  south 
with  Beresford,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
troops  engaged  were  British.  The  British  5th 
and  6th  divisions  were  posted  on  the  left  to  protect 
the  blockade,  and,  being  observed  all  the  time  by 
an  entire  French  cor^s^  they  could  take  no  part 
in  the  engagement.  There  were  only  four  Bri- 
tish divisions  of  infantry,  one  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  about  1000  horse  actually  engaged  against 
three  French  corps  of  infantry  and  nearly  5000 
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cavalry;  for  Montbrun,  expecting  to  decide  the 
battle  by  that  one  covp^  charged  with  all  his  squa- 
drons and  with  almost  every  horse  he  had.*  Ma«- 
sena  fought  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
Almeida,  but  he  failed  completely,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  that  place  waa  evacuated  by  the  French  gar- 
rison, who  blew  up  some  of  the  works,  fled  by 
night,  and,  getting  across  the  Agueda,  joined  their 
main  army,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  400 
men,  the  third  part  of  their  entire  force,  and  the 
loss  of  their  artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
everything  they  possessed  except  the  ragged  clothes 
on  their  backs,  their  side-arms,  and  muskets. 
Many  prisoners  also  were  brought  in,  and,  but  for 
some  negligence  on  the  part  of  our  blockading  divi- 
aions,  scarcely  a  man  of  that  garrison  could  have 
escaped.!  Bonaparte,  before  this,  had  become 
convinced  that  Mat^sena  was  not  the  man  to  drive 
Wellington  out  of  Portugal,  and  he  had  sent  Mar- 
shal Marmont  to  supersede  him.  The  order  by 
which  the  former  favourite  of  fortune  was  ordered 
to  give  up  the  command  to  a  much  younger  and 
less  celebrated  officer  was  harsh,  ungenerous,  un- 
feeling ;  but  Massena  had  but  slight  claims  to  the 
sympathy  of  any  one,  and  this  measure  was  what  was 
meted  by  Bonaparte  to  nearly  all  his  unsuccessful 
generals.  The  ex-commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France 
only  his  son  and  one  aide-de-camp-t  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  Marshal  Ney,  General  Junot,  and 
Loison  repaired  to  Paris,  whither  King  Joseph  had 
gone  before  them.  These  generals  all  left  behind 
Uiem  evil  names,  and  carried  with  them  jealousies 
and  fierce  recriminations  of  one  another,  loud  accu- 
sations of  Joseph's  ministers  and  advisers,  softer 
complaints  against  the  government  of  Paris  and 
even  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  common  deter- 
mination to  excuse,  every  man  of  them,  his  own 
conduct,  by  imputing  misconduct  to  others.  La 
guerre  (PEspagne,  a  word  of  ill  omen  before  their 
return,  took  a  more  sinister  sound  and  significa- 

•  Colonel  Garwood,  WelHagton  Diapatchn.^'Napier.  Hi«t.  of  Wu 
in  the  Poiiia«uU.— Miuor  Sherer.  Memoin  of  the  l)ake  of  Welliog- 
ton.— A.  VieuBseux.  MiltUry  Life  of  WellinBton. 

A  few  days  after  th«  bMUl«,  in  a  letter  addreiwed  to  Mr.  Perosval, 
the  premier,  thanking  him  for  hi*  attt^ntion  to  hi*  recommendation  in 
ftiTour  or  hU  friend*  the  Portugueic.  *'  who  really  deserved  the  gene- 
niaity  of  the  people  of  Eiighind/'  Lord  WellingtoD  again  mentions 
t>ie  humanity  nud  generosity  of  his  common  English  soldiery*  '*  My 
soldiers,"  aavs  his  lordship.  "  have  contimi<*d  to  show  them  every 
kindness  in  their  power,  as  well  as  to  the  Spaniards.  The  village  of 
Fueiites  de  Onoro  hnving  heen  the  fiehl  of  battle  the  otlier  dav,  and 
not  being  much  improved  by  Ch(s  circumstance,  thev  immediately 
and  voluntarily  subscribed  to  nuse  a  sum  o(  money,  to  be  given  to  tiie 
poor  inhabitants  as  a  compensation  for  the  damage  which  their  pro- 
perties had  sttktiined  in  the  oonteat." 

t  Lord  Wellington  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  this  negligence  or 
oversight,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  express  his  sentiments  to  some  of  the 
commanding  oflHcers,  who  ought  to  have  been  better  prepared  for  the 
sortie  of  the  Frv'nch,  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  fty  by  night,  or  surrender. 

I  On  his  homeward  journey  through  Spain  Massena  nanowly  e»> 
caned  Tailing  into  the  avenging  hands  of  Minn  and  the  fierce  guerillas 


[BooxIU. 


led  bv  that  ^mons  chief. 

In  Navarre.  Mlnjt.  tli«  most  active  and  able  of  the  guerilla  leaders 
(with  the  excention  perhaps  of  Porlier),  defeated, on  the  22nd  of  May, 
at  the  Puertu  de  Arlaban.  near  Vitoria,  iSOO  men.  who  were  escorting 
a  tfonvoy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  France.  Massena.  whose  liag* 
gage  was  captured,  was  to  have  travelled  with  this  escort,  but,  dis- 
liking the  manner  of  the  march,  he  had  rem.ilned  in  Vitoria.  to  wait  a 
Wtter  opportunity,  and  so  ei>caped.  Tliese  guerilla  bands  were 
almost  always  nereiless :  after  the  flsrht  they  murdered  in  cnld  blood 
six  Spanish  ladies  «-ho.  io  defiance  nf  patriotism,  had  aOtached  them- 
selves  to  French  officen.— ColvnefNnpier,  Hist.  vfWm  ta  tAs  ¥w.n- 


tion  hefore  Massena,  Ney,  and  the  very  rash  and 
talkative  Junot  had  heeti  a  week  in  Uie  French 
capital.  Marmont  had  heen  ordered  to  take  ttie 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  wiih  a  firm 
hand ;  hut  this  marshal,  finding  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  than  continue  the  retreat  which 
Massena  had  begun  after  the  hattle  of  Fuentes  de 
Onoro,  retired  to  Salamanca,  and  put  the  disheart- 
ened, half-naked,  and  half-starving  army  into  can- 
tonments. 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  apprehend  on  the 
northern  frontier  Lord  Wellington  returned  once 
more  to  the  south.  But  before  he  could  arrive  on 
the  Guadiana  great  events  had  taken  place,  and  a 
battle  had  been  fought  far  more  bloody  than  that  in 
which  he  had  triumphed  on  the  Coa.  A  few  days 
after  the  25th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  his 
lordship  had  left  him  in  order  to  go -and  meet 
Massena,  Beresford  had  quitted  his  quarters  on 
the  Valverde  and  advanced  against  Badajoz.  La- 
tour  Maubourg  called  in  all  his  detachments  and 
outposts;  and  by  the  4th  of  May  Badajoz  was 
invested.  But  Soult  was  now  marching  back  from 
Seville  to  relieve  and  then  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
that  important  place.  The  departure  ^om  Madrid 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  left  disposable  a  consi- 
derable French  force,  which  that  intruaiYe  king 
had  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  hie 
own  person  and  flitting  ephemeral  govemmnit; 
some  troops,  too,  had  been  drawn  from  the  corpB 
of  General  Sebastiani,  so  that  the  best  or  most 
skilful  of  the  French  marshals  was  bringing  a  great 
accession  of  strength  to  the  army  which  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  two  months  before  by  the 
movements  of  General  Graham.  In  the  same  in- 
terval, however,  communications  had  been  opened 
between  Wellington  and  Beresford  and  some  of 
the  Spanish  generals,  and  a  Spanish  army  had 
gradually  collected  in  Estremadura  to  co-operate 
with  Beresford  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
clearing  that  country  of  the  French,  and  opening 
the  road  into  Andalusia  and  the  rear  of  Victor's 
blockading  army.  General  Castaiios  had  readily 
and  cheerfully  agreed  to  serve  under  Beresford, 
and  to  leave  the  entire  command  of  the  allies  to 
that  marshal ;  but  it  was  understood  that  Blake 
and  one  or  two  other  Spanish  generals  had  none  of 
Castaiios's  modesty,  and  that  they  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  British  officers ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  discouraging,  it  was  known  and 
seen  that  hardly  any  improvement  in  discipline 
had  been  introduced  among  these  Spanish  troops. 
If  Marshal  Beresford  had  been  properly  supplied 
with  the  maieriei  and  means  of  pushing  the  siege 
vigorously,  he  might — as  the  French  had  then  had 
but  little  time  for  preparation— have  possibly 
breached  and  taken  Badajoz  before  Soult  could  get 
near  it;  but  Beresford  had  hardly  anything  that 
was  needful  except  courage  and  good-will ;  he 
had  hardly  any  intrenching  tools;  his  train  of 
artillery  was  contemptible,  his  cannon-ball  did  not 
fit  the  breaching-guns  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him,  the  howitzers  were  too  small  for  his  shells. 
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and  it  should  seem  that  he  had  with  him  no  very 
skilful  artillery  or  engineer  officer.  The  soil  was 
hard  and  rocky,  and  Beresford's  people,  besides 
being  insufficient  in  number,  were  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  trenching,  mining,  and  the  other  opera- 
tions of  sieges.  In  these  particulars  the  whole 
British  army  was  defective,  for  it  had  not  at  the 
time  a  single  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  [If  the 
government  had  thought  of  sending  out  from 
England  a  few  hundred  of  the  men  called  ncmga- 
tors^  with  their  proper  tools,  this  work  would  have 
been  done  in  perfection  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
no  soldiers,  or  sappers  and  miners,  or  labourers  of 
any  other  class  or  country  could  have  equalled.] 
Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege, 
but  the  allies  had  lost,  through  sorties  of  the  enemy 
and  their  rash  pursuits  of  them,  from  400  to  500 
men,  when  Beresford  received  intelligence  that 
Soult  was  rapidly  advancing  upon  Badajoz.  This 
was  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  Beresford,  far  too  weak  to  attend 
to  two  objects  at  once,  raised  the  siege  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  Soult  in  a  pitched  battle  and  on  an 
open  field. 

Having  removed  their  artillery,  stores,  &c., 
the  allies  took  post  on  the  memorable  ridge  of 
Albuera:  they  were  between  7000  and  8000 
British  infantry,  several  of  the  Portuguese  brigades 
which  Beresford  had  so  admirably  disciplmed,  and 
the  Spanish  corps  of  Blake  and  Castanos,  and 
about  2000  cavalry ;  in  all  about  21,000  men  :  but 
the  Spaniards,  who  formed  above  10,000  of  this 
total,  had  scarcely  been  disciplined  at  all,  and  were 
but  little  to  be  depended  upon.  Another  Spanish 
brigade,  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna,  arrived  at 
Albuera  on  the  14th ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  Soult  came  up 
with  about  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000 
cavalry,  and  50  guns.  As  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
the  ground  was  very  favourable  for  cavalry.  The 
French  marshal  immediately  reconnoitred  Beres- 
ford's  position,  and  determined  upon  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  which  was 
occupied  by  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  the  British 
occupying  the  centre.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the  French  troops 
were  seen  in  motion,  dense  masses  of  infantry  and 
clouds  of  cavalry  rolling  towards  Blake's  position, 
while  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  some 
horse,  marching  out  of  a  wood,  pointed  towards 
the  front  of  the  allied  position  as  if  to  attack  the 
bridge  and  the  unroofed,  ruined  village  of  Albuera. 
Other  demonstrations  were  made,  as  though  Soult 
intended  to  attack  the  British  centre  in  front ;  but 
Beresford  saw  that  this  was  but  a  feint,  and  he 
immediately  sent  orders  to  Blake  to  change  his 
front  BO  as  to  face  the  French  marching  upon  his 
right.  Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack 
of  Soult  was  against  the  centre  by  the  bridge  of 
Albuera.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been  that 
Blake  knew  very  well  that,  if  he  attempted,  with 
his  undisciplined  rabble,  to  change  front  or  to 
make  any  other  movement  in  the  presence  of  an 


active  and  highly  disciplined  enemy,  they  would 
fall  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  either  throw 
down  their  arms  or  fly — to  be  pursued  and  cut  to 
pieces.     But,  when  the  attempt  to  manoeuvre  had 
become  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  was  when 
Blake  got  his  orders  from  Beresford,  that  pre- 
sumptuous self-willed  man  (his  pride  was  greatly 
increased  since  his  election  by  the  Cortes  to  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Regency),  when  the 
French  were  actually  appearing  on  the  table-land 
on  his  right,  and  getting  ready  to  enfilade  nearly 
the  whole  position  of  the  allies,  consented  to  change 
his  front,  and  thereupon  his  Spaniards  gave  way 
in  disorder,  leaving,  for  a  moment,  the  British 
centre  entirely  exposed,  and  too  truly  telling  the 
English  soldiers  what  little  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  allies.     Beresford  now  ordered 
the  brigades  of  the  2nd  British  division  to  advance 
to  the  right  and  check  the  assailants.     The  first  of 
these  brigades  (General  Colborne's),  while  in  the 
act  of  deploying,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  French 
artillery  from  the  ridges  of  the  hill  which  Blake 
and  his  Spaniards  ought  to  have  held,  was  attacked 
in  flank  and  rear  by  the  French  cavalry  and  the 
fierce  Polish  lancers,  who  committed  a  dreadful 
havoc.     Wherever  these   Poles  had  served  the 
French— whether  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany,  Spain, 
or  Portugal, — they  had  distinguished  themselves, 
even  in  armies  not  remarkable  for  humanity,  by 
their  savage  ferocity  as  much  as  by  their  bravery 
and  their  skill  or  address  as  light  cavalry.     On 
the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  these  lancers, 
with  their  blood-xed  flags  shaking  under  the  heads 
of  their  spears,  rode  madly  over  the  field  to  spear 
the  wounded  and  to  finish  them  where  they  fell. 
The  tremendous  slaughter  made  upon  Colborne's 
brigade  would,  however,  have  been  still  greater  if 
these  Poles  had  not  thus  lost  their  time  in  gratify- 
ing their  unsoldierlike  appetite  for  blood  and  death  ; 
or  if,  instead  of  scattering  themselves  over  the 
field,  they  had  kept  together  with  the  French  dra« 
goons,  and  pursued  their  first  advantage,  which 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  surprise.    Two  British 
regiments  were  almost  annihilated;  but  the  3l8t 
regiment,  the  left  of  Colborne's  brigade  of  three 
regiments,  escaped  the  charge,  and,  under  nearly 
every  possible  disadvantage,  it  manfully  kept  its 
ground  under  Major  L' Estrange.*     Houghton's 
brigade,    the  next  of  the  two  brigades,   which 
Beresford  had  ordered  forward  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  ridge  on  his  right,  reached  the  summit 
soon  after,  and  maintained  a  most  desperate  struggle 
against  an  immensely  superior  force  and  against 
all  arms — artillery,  mfantry,  cavalry,  both  light 
and  heavy.     When  we  shall  see  a  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  the  troops  of  auy  other  nation 
gaining  and  keeping  such  a  position  against  such 

*  In  liberally  reoommendinff  to  Uta  Duke  of  Yoxk  for  Dromotlon  a 
namber  of  officen  who  had  diitinguUhed  themMlves  at  Albuera,  Lord 
Wellington  eayt:  "  But  there  Uone  officer,  Major  L'Eatrango,  of  the 
SlKt.  whom  I  mutt  recommend  in  the  atrongeet  manner  for  ptomotion 
in  lume  way  or  other.  After  the  other  pnrts  of  the  wme  brigade  were 
aweptoir  by  the  cavalry,  thi*  litUe  butulion  alone  held  iu  ground 
agarast  all  tlu;  ooAwief  m  masse.* '~  Coloitel  OMrywfd,  fFellinaUm  2>i»- 
patches.   The  m^or  b  now  General  Sir  Gny  L'Eetrange,  K.C.B. 
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fearful  odds,  then  we  may  qualify  or  waver  in  our 
national  faith,  that  the  British  infantry  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  Houghton's  men,  however,  fell  fast, 
and  his  ammunition  began  to  fail.  Beresford  be* 
gan  to  think  of  a  retreat,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  Hardinge  (now 
General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  suggested  that 
General  Cole's  division  should  be  hurled  against 
tlie  French.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  instantly 
given,  and  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  English  fusileer  brigade  and 
of  one  Portuguese  brigade,  promptly  advanced  to 
drive  the  French  from  all  the  heights.  It  was  this 
British  fusileer  brigade  that  restored  the  fight  and 
saved  the  allied  army.  While  the  Portuguese  bri- 
gade under  General  Harvey  moved  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  some  troops 
under  Abercrombie  moved  round  on  the  left.  Cole 
himself  led  the  matchless  fiisileers  straight  up  the 
fatal  hill,  which  was  now  completely  crowned  by 
the  French  masses  and  their  artillery.  Two  or 
three  flags  of  regiments  and  six  British  guns  were 
already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  whole  of 
Soult's  reserve  was  coming  forward  en  masse  to 
reinforce  his  columns  on  the  ridge,  from  which 
Houghton's  thinned  brigade  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  swept  at  last.  On  the  ridge  and  on  the 
slopes  the  ground  was  heaped  with  dead,  and  the 
Polish  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  cap- 
tured English  guns  on  the  hill  top.  But  General 
Cole,  at  the  head  of  his  fusileers,  moved  steadily 
onward  and  upward,  dispersed  those  savage  lancers, 
recovered  our  six  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  and  on  the  right  of  Houghton's 
brigade,  just  as  Abercrombie  took  post  on  its  left 
The  military  historian  of  these  exciting  events  has 
given  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which  ensued. 
His  description  has  often  been  quoted  ;  but  it 
would  savour  of  presumption  to  attempt  to  give 
another  : — '*  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating  itself 
from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and 
pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory  :  they 
wavered,  hesitated,  and  then,  vomiting  forth  a 
storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their 
front,  while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all 
their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British  ranks. 
Sir  William  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole,  and  the  three 
colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell 
wounded,  and  the  fusileer  battalions,  struck  by  the 
iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking 
ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed 
on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with 
what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.  In  vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture, 
animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest 
veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the 
mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did 
the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the 
horsemen,  hovering  on   the  flank,  threatened  to 


charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop 
that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  un- 
disciplined valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weak- 
ened the  stability  of  their  order ;  their  flashing 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their 
front;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground; 
their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
every  formation ;  their  deafening  shouts  over- 
powered the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  ail 
parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  in- 
cessant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge 
of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  join- 
ing with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the 
irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giv- 
ing way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down 
the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  afler  in  streams  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  1500  un wounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill."  * 

The  day  was  now  won,  and,  Beresford  ordering 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  advance,  the 
French  retreated  in  dismay  and  confusion  across 
the  Albuera  river.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  firing,  which  had  begun  hotly  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ceased.  The  allies 
had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  7000  men, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  British.  The 
French  lost,  or  were  computed  to  have  lost,  not 
less  than  9000  men,  including  two  generals  killed 
and  three  generals  wounded.  If  censure  was 
showered  upon  the  head  of  Marshal  Beresford  for 
his  management  of  this  battle,  and  for  his  fighting 
it  at  all,  it  was  certainly  not  by  his  considerate  and 
generous-minded  commander-in-chief.  Welling 
ton  praised  Beresford  for  having  raised  the  siege 
of  Badajoz  without  the  loss  of  ordnance  or  stores 
of  any  description,  and  for  having  collected  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  formed  his  junction 
with  Blake  and  Castanos  skilfully  and  promptly ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  battle  of  Albuera 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  Beresford  and  his  Bri- 
tish officers  and  soldiers  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner. He  joined  to  his  admiration  of  it  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  favourable  reports  made  by 
Beresford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all.  He  at- 
tributed the  great  sacrifices  which  the  battle  had 
cost  us,  and  the  unmolested  condition  of  the  French 
after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  to  the  right  cause 
— "  it  was  owing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  could  not 
be  moved."  ^*  I  should,"  says  his  lordship,  *'  feel 
no  anxiety  about  the  result  of  any  of  our  opera- 
tions, if  the  Spaniards  were  as  well  disciplined  as 
the  soldiers  of  that  nation  are  brave,  and  if  they 
were  at  all  movable ;  but  this  is,  I  fear,  beyond 
hope!  All  our  losses  have  been  caused  by  this 
defect.  At  Talavera  the  enemy  would  have  Ixen 
destroyed,  if  we  could  have  moved  the  SpaniaiW 

•  Colonel  Napier,  Hist,  of  War  in  the  PeniMiila.  **  It  waii  ob- 
•erred  that  our  dead,  paxticuUrW  tlie  57tli  regiment,  were  lyiil«  «• 
thev  had  fought,  in  ranks,  and  tnat  every  wound  was  in  froaA.' — 
Mdrthal  Beref/ortTi  Ditpateh  to  Lord  fFeUhigtaH,  dated  Ail»iera,\\9tk 
May. 
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at  Albuera  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  to 
support  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  with  the  Spa- 
niards who  were  next  to  them ;  but  any  movement 
of  that  body  would  have  created  inextricable  con- 
fusion ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  right 
solely  with  British,  and  thus  the  great  loss  fell 
upon  our  troops.  In  the  same  way,  I  suspect,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  the  Spanisn  troops 
was  the  cause  that  General  Lapena  did  not  support 
General  Graham  at  Barrosa."  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  day  which  had 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  murderous  conflicts  of 
modern  times,  considering  the  number  of  troops 
engaged,  Beresford  improved  his  position ;  his 
freshest  troops  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
some  hundreds  of  spears  and  flags,  taken  from  the 
Polish  lancers,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  their  bar- 
barity, were  planted  in  defiance  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill.t  On  the  morrow,  the  16th  of  May,  the 
two  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions, 
and  Beresford  waited  in  anxiety  for  another  attack, 
with  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  to  furnish  his 
piquets  and  to  take  care  of  his  thousands  of 
wounded.  If  Soult,  who  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  service 
he  had  never  seen  so  desperate  a  battle,  had  not 
seen  that  the  French  army  was  lopped  and  maimed 
and  spiritless,  he  would  assuredly  have  renewed 
the  attack  this  morning  before  Beresford  could  be 
reinforced  by  any  British  troops.  But  the  morn- 
ing passed,  and  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening, 
and  the  night,  without  any  movement  on  the  side 
of  Soult ;  and  on  the  1 7th  Kemmis's  brigade  of 
1500  English  came  up  and  joined  Beresford  on 
the  ridge   of  Albuera,  and   then,   late  at  night, 

*  Colonel  Garwood,  WelUngtoii  Diraalebet. 
t  Bouthey,  Uiit  of  Uie  Peninsuliir  War. 


Soult  began  to  move  off  his  wounded  under  cover 
of  the  wood,  and  to  prepare  for  his  retreat  upon 
Seville,  which  he  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISih,  leaving  behind  him  800  soldiers  severely 
wounded  to  the  generosity  and  humanity  of  the 
English,  The  French  marshal  had  no  doubt 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Wellington  from 
the  north.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  19th,  his 
lordship  arrived  at  Albuera  with  two  fresh  divi- 
sions, and  gave  directions  to  resume  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  Through  our  deficiency  in  cavalry  Soult's 
retreat  was  not  so  much  molested  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  lost 
some  hundreds  of  men,  and  our  weak  horse  de- 
feated  his  strong  rear  guard  of  cavalry  at  Usagne, 
and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  about  150  of  them. 
Soult  had  almost  stripped  Andalusia  of  troops,  yet, 
instead  of  having  accomplished  the  haughty  boasts 
with  which  he  had  harangued  his  men  on  be- 
ginning his  march  from  Seville,  he  now  returned 
thither  with  a  curtailed  army  and  a  diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches  were  opened  before  Badajoz,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St. 
Cristoval,  the  assault  w^as  given.  Through  va- 
rious wants  and  deficiencies  t  this  failed  com- 
pletely, nor  did  another  attempt,  v.  hich  was  made 
on  the  Qth,  prove  more  successful.  Altogether 
our  storming  parties  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 

•  Marshal  Berviford.  Dispatch  to  I^rd  WeUinjjton. 

t  "  The  poverty  of  the  menoii  at  Ix)rd  Wellingtan'*  dUposal  for 
cnrr\inj{  on  tliia  Bicge  wji8  a  subject  of  much  merriment  to  the  soldiers 
employi^.  General  Picton  remarked  that  •  Lord' Wellington  sued 
Badajoz  i»  /urm&  pauperis;'  and  he  was  answered  that,  '  instead  of 
breaehingt  the  opcrati«ms  appeared  more  like  hes^Mng,  Hadajoz.* 
In  faett  everything  was  waulinv  to  brins  the  siege  |o  a  rapid  termi- 
nation, llio  means  were  delicient  for  tlio  reduction  of  the  place  in 
aw  time ;  but  to  do  so  with  expedition  appeared,  with  such  a  force, 
to  b«  impossible."— £f.  B.  IMuuom^  Memuin  o/JAewt,  Gen  Str  Thumat 
Picum,  "^ 
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more  than  400  of  our  very  best  men.  On  the 
10th  Lord  Wellington  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Marmont,  the  successor  of  Massena,  was 
marching  from  Salamanca  to  the  south  to  join 
Marshal  Soult,  with  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
army  of  Portugal,  and  that  Drouet's  corps  was 
marching  from  Toledo,  and  would  probably  join 
Soult  that  very  day.  His  lordship  therefore  fell 
back,  and  took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor 
along  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Although  the 
French  bronght  together  from  60,000  to  70,000 
foot  and  6000  horse,  and  although  Wellington, 
counting  Portuguese  and  some  Spaniards,  had  not 
more  than  56,000,  of  which  only  3500  were  horse, 
the  two  French  marshals  would  not  venture  to 
attack  him  on  these  heights;  they  merely  made 
reconnaissances  which  were  of  no  use,  and  feints 
and  demonstrations  which  never  deceived  their 
quick-sighted  opponent ;  and,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  Marmont,  perceiving  that  his  army  of  Por- 
tugal was  not  destined  to  force  its  way  into  Portu- 
gal by  that  frontier,  and  that  its  presence  was 
required  in  other  quarters,  separated  from  Soult, 
recrossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  where  he  had 
crossed  it  on  his  advance,  and  marched  back  to 
Salamanca.  This  rendered  indispensable  a  cor- 
responding movement  to  the  northward  on  the  part 
of  Wellington ;  and  his  lordship,  leaving  General 
Hill  (now  returned  from  England)  with  one  Bri- 
tish division  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  Alemtejo, 
and  giving  up  for  the  present  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
crossed  the  Tagus  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
marched  to  his  old  line  of  the  Agueda,  and  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 
Here  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and,  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  that  for- 
tress, he  caused  it  to  be  watched  and  surrounded. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  Marmont  having 
dissipated  a  storm  which  had  seemed  brewing  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  having  received  large 
reinforcements  from  France,  moved  forward  upon 
the  Agueda,  and  by  his  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Wellington,  after 
a  partial  engagement  at  £1  Bodon,  to  withdraw 
his  army,  which  he  did  in  beautiful  order  to  his 
old  position  on  the  Coa,  whither  Marmont  did  not 
choose  to  follow  him.* 

Shortly  after  these  movements  in  the  north 
Greneral  Hill  obtained  some  signal  successes  in  the 
south.  Soult  had  gone  back  again  to  Seville  and 
to  Cadiz,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  blockade  of  the 
latter  city,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
end.  The  French  general,  Girard,  was  left  near 
the  Guadiana,  in  Spanish  E&tremadura,  at  Ar- 
royo Molinos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres; 
and  here,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  surprised, 
surrounded,  and  completely  routed  by  Hill,  who 
took  1500  men  and  several  officers  of  rank  pri- 
soners, together  with  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage,  with  a  loss  to 
himself  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned.  General  Hill 
then  advanced  to  Merida,  where  he  placed  his 

•  A.  Vieufienx,  Mililary  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


troops  in  cantonments.  Thus  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Estremadura  was  delivered  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  no  good  footing  anywhere  in  the  province 
except  within  the  walls  of  Badajoz. 

No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  upon 
or  near  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1811.  Lord  Wellington,in 
the  course  of  this  year,  besides  having  firmly  es- 
tablished his  complete  possession  of  Portugal,  had, 
by  his  operations  within  the  Spanish  frontiers, 
given  employment  to  two  French  armies,  and  pre- 
vented the  French  from  acting  with  vigour  either 
against  Gallicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadiz  in 
the  south.  He  had  more  than  redeemed  his  pledge 
and  promise  that  he  would  be  able  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  a.  point  d^appui 
for  future  operations  against  the  French  in  Spain. 
His  confidence  was  neither  greater  nor  less  now 
than  it  had  been  two  years  ago,  or  when  he  first 
announced  (to  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  certain 
politicians  at  home)  that  with  a  moderate-sized 
British  army  and  the  Portuguese  troops  and  militia 
he  could  defend  and  maintain  that  kingdom :  be 
never  lost  sight  of  the  varying  chances  and  disas- 
trous accidents  which  attend  adl  military  plans  and 
operations,  and  it  was  never  in  the  power  of  good 
fortune  to  elate  him  over-much.  His  wondrous 
equanimity  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  final 
successes  as  his  military  genius  and  sagacity.  His 
chief  apprehension  this  year  was  that  the  impatient 
English  public  would  expect  him  to  do  too  much 
at  once,  and  that  the  perplexed  government  might 
be  induced  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula 
altogether.  In  the  month  of  March,  when  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  the  regent  had  determined 
to  retain  for  good  his  father's  administration,  or 
whether  the  powers  of  the  state  would  not  be  in- 
trusted to  men  decided  upon  discontinuing  our  efforts 
on  the  Continent,  and  when  he  was  following  Mas- 
sena's  track  of  retreat  and  devastation  in  the  midst 
of  burning  towns  and  villages,  he  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  warndepartment :  '*  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  government  should  think  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  contest. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  ac- 
complish them,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  British 
army  were,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on 
the  Continent,  tney  would  incur  all  risks  to  land 
an  army  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  Then^  in- 
deedy  would  commence  an  expensive  contest;  then 
would  his  majesty^s  subjects  discover  what  are  the 
miseries  of  war ^  ofwhich^  by  the  blessing  of  God^ 
they  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge;  and  the 
cultivation,  the  beauty^  and  prosperity  of  the 
country^  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inha^ 
bitanisy  would  be  destroyed^  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  military  operations.*'*     His  lordship 

•  ColoBvl  €hirwood,  Wellington  DupatehM;  letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, dated  SSrd  Biaich. 
In  the  MOie  diipatch  Welliogton  adds,  «  Ood  forbid  thai  I  abonld 
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was  making  the  Peninsula  the  battle-field  and 
bulwark  of  Great  Britain ;  the  withdrawing  of  his 
army  would  have  led  to  despair  and  8ubmi«sion  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  a  re-conquest  and 
almost  an  extermination  of  the  Portuguese;  it 
would  have  changed  the  temper  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  cast  a  damp  over  the  popular 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and,  if  we  had 
not  maintained  our  army  in  the  Peninsula — where 
it  was  acquiring,  in  the  most  active  service,  an 
unrivalled  degree  of  perfection, — we  must  have 
doubled  or  trebled  our  army  at  home,  which  could 
not  have  found  so  good  a  school  in  mere  coast  and 
garrison  duty. 

With  all  the  encouragement  the  British  could 
give  them,  the  Spaniards,  left  to  themselves  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  their  kingdom,  seemed  fast 
succumbing  to  the  French.  They  had  lost  one 
important  fortress  after  another,  and  not  being  yet 
cured  of  their  mania  for  fighting  pitched  battles 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  they 
had  been  repeatedly  beaten  in  the  field.  Suchet, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  in  Catalonia, 
which  several  generals  of  reputation  had  given  up 
in  disgust  or  despair,  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
determination  and  still  greater  cruelty.  AAer  a 
siege  which  lasted  three  months  and  which  cost 
the  besiegers  a  great  loss,  Suchet  took  Tarragona 
by  storm  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  perpetrated 
a  most  atrocious  butchery.  His  soldiery  rushed 
through  the  breach  and  through  the  streets  of  the 
bravely  defended  town,  shouting,  *'  Grace  aux  mili' 
taires^  mort  aux  pay  sans  /"  and,  as  the  place  had 
been  mainly  defended  not  by  regular  troops,  or  by 
combatants  with  uniforms  on  their  backs,  but  by 
burgher?,  the  common  townspeople,  and  the  pea- 
santry of  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  every  head 
within  those  walls  was  devoted  to  destruction ;  and 
the  massacre,  once  begun,  went  on  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  regard  to  military  or  non-military, 
age  or  sex.  The  total  amount  of  tlie  slaughter  has 
been  stated  at  6000 ;  and  every  enormity  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable  was  practised  in  that 
hapless  city.  .  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  that, 
too,  in  quarters  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
expected,  to  palliate  these  infernal  excesses  and 
the  general  ferocity  which  Suchet  exercised  during 
his  command  in  Catalonia;  but  the  damning 
evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  great  and  positive 
to  allow  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Spanish  regent*  general,  Blake,  whose  forces 
had  been  so  inefiPective  in  Estremadura,  at  Albuera, 
marched  an  army  into  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  on  the  25th  of  October  encountered  Suchet  in 
the  open  field.  Being  thoroughly  beaten  Blake 
shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Valencia  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  the  only  Spanish  army  now  on 

be  a  witBen,  mnch  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene ;  and  I  only  hope  that 
the  king's  government  wiU  consider  well  what  X  have  above  staled  to 
your  lordship,  and  will  ascertam  as  nearly  as  it  is  in  their  power  the 
actual  expense  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  men  in  thu  country 
beyond  that  of  employing  Uiem  at  home  or  elaewhera ;  and  will  lieep 
up  tlieir  force  here  on  snch  a  footing  as  will  at  all  events  socuro  Uteir 
possession.  If  H  doe«  not  enable  their  commander  to  take  advantage  of 
evento  and  assume  the  oflensiw." 


foot ;  and,  being  besieged  there,  he,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1812,  capitulated  with  18,000  soldiers, 
23  general  officers,  and  bet\Yeen  300  and  400  guns ! 
Wellington,  who  had  thrown  away  his  arguments 
on  Spanish  pride  and  obstinacy,  said  there  was  no 
man  who  knew  the  state  of  afilairs  in  that  province, 
and  had  read  Suchet's  own  acgount  of  his  action 
with  Blake  in  October,  who  did  not  believe  that  if 
Blake  had  not  fought  that  action  the  city  of 
Valencia  would  have  been  safe.*  Between  Blake's 
stupid  battle  and  disgraceful  capitulation  Suchet 
reduced  Murviedro  and  other  fortresses,  and  esta- 
blished the  French  authority  in  Valencia  as  well  as 
in  Catalonia. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  arms  of  England 
found  occupation  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  month  of  March  the  unfortunate  and  humi- 
liated King  of  Sweden  issued  a  proclamation,  sig- 
nifying that  on  account  of  ill  health  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  royal  authority  to  Bernadotte, 
the  crown  prince  whom  the  nation  had  elected. 
This  fortunate,  politic,  and  adroit  Gascon — a  man 
of  very  different  temperament  and  powers  to  the 
pacific  and  timid  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  placed  in 
a  country  stronger  and  more  remote  from  France 
than  Holland — no  sooner  found  himself  the  real 
sovereign  of  Sweden  than  he  determined  to  adopt 
Swedi^  interests,  and  to  act  not  as  a  French  mar- 
shal and  prince  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  but  as  a 
Swede.  At  a  very  early  period  he  entered  into 
some  secret  negotiations  with  Russis,  his  nearest 
and  most  formidable  neighbour,  made  indirect  over- 
tures to  the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  relaxed  in 
his  dominions  the  severity  of  the  Continental  sys- 
tem, which  Bonaparte  had  engaged  him  to  carry 
out  rigorously.  The  gentle  and  prudent  conduct 
of  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  the  admiral  of  our  Baltic  fleet, 
encouraged  Bernadotte  in  this  line  of  conduct. 
During  the  summer  our  admiral  entered  iuto  a 
negotiation  with  the  Swedish  government  concern- 
ing some  detained  ships,  with  colonial  produce ; 
and  in  this  correspondence  it  was  made  apparent 
that  there  was  a  mutual  desire  of  being  upon  ami- 
cable terms.  Sir  J.  Saumarez  now  permitted  the 
coasting  vessels  of  the  country  to  pass  unmolested, 
and  to  renew  the  trade  in  the  Baltic,  the  suspension 
of  which  had  caused  great  distress ;  and,  going  still 
farther  than  this,  our  admiral,  when  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  gave  the  Swedish  merchantmen 
convoy  and  protection.  Thus  Sweden,  though  she 
had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  remained 
de  facto  in  a  state  of  truce.  The  moment  was  not 
yet  come  for  Bernadotte  to  declare  war  against  his 
late  master ;  but  the  interests  of  the  country,  the 
wise  policy  he  had  adopted,  and  his  personal  hatred 
of  Bonaparte  were  sufhcient  pledges  of  his  future 
intentions. 

While  this  born-Frenchman,  this  soldier  of  for- 
tune, aggrandized  by  the  Revolution,  this  close 
connexion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  (for  Bernadotte 

(9 

*  Lord  Wellington,  Memorandum  of  op  'utions  in  1811,  as  givea 
in  Colonel  Gurwood's  Dispatches. 
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had  married  the  sister  of  Joseph's  wife),  was  thus 
amicably  disposed  towards  Great  Britain,  the  ruler 
of  Denmark,  a  prince  of  the  old  legitimate  stock,  a 
nephew  of  George  III.  of  England,  continued  firm 
in  his  enmity,  or  more  subservient  than  ever  to  the 
will  of  France.  He  enforced  the  Continental  sys- 
tem wherever  he  could ;  he  sent  a  great  proportion 
of  his  Danish  sailors  to  enter  Bonaparte's  service, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  seamen  were  chiefly 
employed  in  privateers  and  gun-boats  against  the 
British  trade.  A  political  miscalculation  had,  no 
doubt,  more  effect  upon  him  than  his  antipathy  to 
England :  he  thought  that  everything  must  yield  to 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  and  that  only  those  nations  and 
governments  could  be  safe  which  conciliated  his 
good-will.  In  the  month  of  March  he  suddenly 
sent  a  Danish  flotilla  with  3000  or  4000  troops  on 
board  to  recover  the  small  island  of  Anholt,  in  the 
Kattegat,  between  the  shores  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark and  Helmstad  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  English 
liad  obtained  possession.  Our  garrison  consisted  of 
no  more  than  350  men ;  but  the  Danish  command- 
ers conducted  their  operations  so  badly  that  they 
lost  a  great  many  men  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
the  works,  and  when  they  re-embarked  in  despair 
they  left  behind  them,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  boats,  some  300  or  400  men  who  had  no 
provisions,  and  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  settlements,  Batavia,  together  with  the  entire 
island  of  Java  on  which  it  is  situated,  was  reduced 
in  the  month  of  August  by  a  British  and  Sepoy 
army  sent  over  from  Madras.  The  small  island  of 
Madura  also  submitted,  and  thus  not  a  vestige  was 
left  of  the  once  extensive  and  splendid  Eastern  domi- 
nion of  the  Dutch— now  Gallo-Batavians. 

In  the  West  Indies,  from  which  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  French  had  been  completely  driven,  the  British 
govefnors  of  islands  and  commanders  of  troops  and 
squadrons  found  work  to  do  in  suppressing  conspi- 
racies and  insurrections,  and  in  checking  the  very 
revolutionary  spirit  which  was  constantly  emanating 
from  the  free,  independent,  and  very  turbulent 
negroes  of  San  Domingo,  not  without  encourage- 
ment from  certain  Creoles  of  partly  French  extrac- 
tion. In  Martinicjue  the  free  people  of  colour 
joined  the  negroes  m  a  plot  for  setting  fire  to  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  massacring  all  the  whites,  and 
making  a  black  republic  after  the  manner  of  San 
Domingo ;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  in  time, 
and,  when  they  began  to  move,  the  military  and  the 
militia  Cold  French  planters  and  settlers  as  well  as 
English  settlers)  were  fully  prepared  to  receive 
them.  About  500  slaves,  led  on  l)y  five  black  chiefs, 
were  defeated  outside  of  St.  Pierre,  and  were  dis- 
persed with  great  loss'.  Many  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  fifteen  of  them  were  hanged. 

Although  it  was  only  by  occasional  surprises 
that  Ae  British  iiavy  could  perform  any  achieve- 
ments, there  were  several  brilliant  frigate  fights 
and  in-shore  operations.  In  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  Adriatic  seo,  Cnptain  William   Hoste, 


the  pupil  of  Nelson,  and  one  who  bade  fair,  should 
opportunity  serve,  to  emulate  the  fame  of  that  hero, 
obtained,  on  the  13th  of  March,  off  the  island 
of  Lissa,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  with  four  Eng- 
lish frigates,  a  complete  and  most  brilliant  victory 
over  five  French  frigates  and  six  smaller  vessels 
with  500  land  troops  on  board.*  Another  de- 
sperate action  was  fought  by  Captain  Schomberg, 
near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar.  The  French,  un- 
willing to  leave  us  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Indian  seas,  had  collected  three  frigates  and 
some  land  troops  on  the  African  coast,  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  and  recovered  possession  of 
Tamatava.  Schomberg,  who  had  three  frigates 
and  a  sloop,  but  who  lost  the  service  of  one  of  his 
frigates  by  damage  done  to  her  masts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  captured  the  French  com- 
modore's frigate^  made  another  strike,  recovered 
Tamatava,  and  captured  all  the  vessels  in  the  port, 
including  a  44-gun  frigate  which  had  escaped 
from  the  acticm.  A  glance  at  oar  naval  history, 
or  at  the  dispatches  and  reports  printed  in  the 
Gazette,  will  show  that  1811  was  not  au  idle  year 
on  the  seas,  and  that,  counting  the  conflict  which 
was  now  beginning  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  fleets  and  squadrons  were  engaged  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of«the  globe. 

In  the  interior  of  France,  nearly  everything, 
according  to  outward  appearance,  still  favoured 
the  Corsican  emperor.  On  the  20th  of  March  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  forthwith  received  the  names  and  titles 
of  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  King  op  RoMs.f  Congratu- 
latory addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  the  de- 
partments, and  all  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  the 
Confederated  States  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  Italy, 
albeit  in  the  last  country  the  ominous  title  of  King 
of  Rome,  bestowed  on  the  heir  of  the  French 
empire,  irritated  those  blind  and  obstinate  political 
dreamers  who  continued  to  believe  in  Bonaparte's 
promise  to  separate  Italy  from  France,  and  to 
unite  her  as  one  great  and  independent  country. 
On  the  16th  of  June  Napoleon  opened  the  session 
of  that  constitutional  mockery,  the  Carps  LkgiskUif\ 
telling  those  legislators,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
record  his  will  and  echo  his  words,  that  his  son 
would  answer  the  expectations  of  France,  and  bear 
to  their  children  the  sentiments  which  his  father 

•  Jamet.  Naval  Hiitory.— Mmoin  and  Letton  of  Sir  William 
Hoste,  edited  bv  Iiis  Widow. 

t  Wh9ii  Lord  Wellington  and  Uie  British  amy  wore  valebinjF  tfie 
miwrable  retreat  of  Maawna  in  Spain,  thay  heard  a  I5w  dajoU  of  lOI 
ciina.    This  was  the  royal  salute  firing  for  the  btith  of  tlie  King  of 

•♦  The  child  was  Uptised  by  Cardinal  Maury,  who  wu  now  in 
high  ftivour,  and  had  just  been  named  ArehbUhop  of  Paris.  On  this 
occasion  all  forms  and  prooesses  ol  flattery  wei«  exhaii^eil.  All  tho 
carps  de  rjtat,  the  senate,  the  council  of  sUte.  let  thenselTw  be  vn- 
•ented  to  the  King  of  Rome,  then  a  few  days  old ;  Uiey  addraaaed  to  him 
discourses  to  which  his  nurse  or  governess  replied ;  then  they  defiled 
l>efoie  his  cradle  making  their  reverences,  l^ple  in  Paris  amused 
themselves  much  with  this  sceoe.    Hie  birth  of  tliis  infant  was  w^ 


oomed  with  real  enthusiasm  only  by  tiioae  whose  fortunes  depended 
on  the  cmpirt'  of  Bonaparte;  these  men  saw  in  It  the  oonserraUon  of 
the  imnerial  dynasty,  and  a  guarantee  to  themselves  for  Uie  tkhUw, 
Neyeitliole:*s  the  child  braagfat  with  him  at  his  birth  the  germs  of  the 
JJ«»»jl5  wliklyausc'd  his  death.    But  ttie  world  vas  kept  ignomut  of 
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now  bore  to  them ;  that  the  French  people  must 
never  forget  that  their  happinesa  and  glory  were 
dependant  on  the  prosperity  of  the  throne  which 
he  had  raised,  consolidated,  and  aggrandized  by 
them  and  for  them ;  that  he  desired  that  this 
should  be  properly  understood  by  every  French- 
man, and  that,  happen  what  might,  or  in  whatever 
position  Providence  and  hia  will  should  place  them, 
the  love  of  France  was  their  first  duty.  In  this  ses- 
sion several  new  members  or  deputies  made  their 
first  iriste  appearance.  These  were  Dutchmen 
from  Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces, 
Grermans  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  Swiss  from  the 
Valais  (now  formally  incorporated  with  France), 
and  Italians  from  the  confiscated  states  of  the 
Church.  They  had  all  been  named  by  the  French 
senate,  without  any  election  by  the  people  they 
were  sent  to  represent,  and  by  whom  they  were 
reported  to  be  fairly  and  freely  chosen.  "  Alas  1" 
says  a  French  writer,  ''we  still  kept  playing 
farces  !  but  how  could  we  hope  to  deceive  anybody 
by  such  fictions  and  lies  as  these  ?"  It  was  pom- 
pously reported  that  France  had  been  augmented 
by  sixteen  new  departments,  containing  altogether 
5,000,000  of  population,  yielding  100,000,000 
of  francs  of  revenue,  and  adding  300  leagues  of 
coast.  After  ministers  had  presented  a  budget  as 
fictitious  and  deceptive  as  all  the  rest,  and  after 
these  hollow  shadows  of  legislators  had  voted  ad- 
dresses and  whatever  else  was  demanded  or  ex- 
pected from  them  (sanctioning,  as  they  had  done 
before,  the  forestalling  of  the  annual  conscription, 
and  the  execution  of  severe  laws  against  such  as 
were  shy  of  the  murderous  Spanish  war,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape  this  forced  enlistment),  the  short 
session  was  closed  on  the  25th  of  July  by  the 
Comte  de  Segur,  counsellor  of  state.  Segur,  in 
his  closing  discourse,  repeated  that  France  hud 
800,000  men  under  arms,  and  that  350,000  of  these 
troops  were  in  Spain  or  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
act  in  that  country.  But  in  this  number  the 
count  certainly  counted  a  great  many  more  men 
than  were  really  effective,  while  he  or  his  master 
overlooked  the  exhaustion,  discontent,  and  down- 
right disaffection  which  was  caused  by  the  merci- 
less conscription.  Already,  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  France,  young  men  and  men  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life  had  almost  disappeared,  leaving, 
to  supply  their  places,  only  aged  and  infirm  men, 
children,  or  beardless  boys ;  and  already  the  prac- 
tice had  become  common  of  seizing  mere  boys, 
draughting  them  into  regiments,  and  sending  them 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  perish  of  fatigue  which  they 
had  not  strength  to  bear.  The  great  question  of 
the  church  was  another  source  of  distraction  and 
uneasiness.  It  was  found  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  subdue  and  control  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
than  to  kidnap  or  imprison  the  helpless  old  pope ; 
and  all  the  devout  Catholics  in  Italy,  in  southern 
Germany,  and  even  in  France,  looked  with  more 
reverence  and  obedience  to  the  dungeon  of  Pius 
VI  [.  than  to  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  Even  his 
own  maternal  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  fell  from  his 


side  in  this  holy  war,  and  took  part  with  the  pope 
or  with  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bishoprics 
were  falling  vacant ;  the  pope  refused  to  institute 
successors,  and  none  but  the  most  discredited  of 
the  churchmen  would  fill  the  vacant  sees  without 
the  papal  institution.  In  a  moment  of  wrath 
Bonaparte  spoke  of  making  a  schism  in  the  church, 
saying  that  he  knew  he  could  divide  France  and 
turn  half  or  more  of  it  into  a  protestant  or  some 
other  community.  "  Sire,"  said  Comte  Louis  de 
Narbonne,  who  had  not  lost  his  wit  and  causti- 
citv  in  becoming  one  of  Bonaparte's  chamberlains, 
'*  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  enough  religion  in  all 
France  to  stand  a  division  !'*  There  was,  however, 
religion  and  belief  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the" 
Vendee,  in  many  other  remote  departments,  and  it 
certainly  lingered  still  in  some  corners  of  all  the 
great  towns,  not  excepting  Paris  itself,  that  great 
Temple  of  Reason ;  and  such  religion  as  there  was 
was  an  unmodified  fanatic  Catholicism.  Putting 
out  of  the  account  that  scarcely  visible  minority 
the  Huguenots,  or  Calvinists,  all  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  not  bigoted  Catholics  were  atheists,  or 
deists,  or  materialists,  in  whose  eyes  every  religious 
faith  was  about  equally  despicable.  It  was  by  con- 
ciliating the  Catholics  that  Bonaparte  had  tran- 
quillised  the  interior  of  France ;  and  he  knew  full 
well  that  the  zealots  would  relight  the  flames  of 
civil  war  and  brave  his  power,  great  as  it  was,  rather 
than  submit  now  to  receive  uncanonical  bishops 
and  unordained  curt^s.  In  the  month  of  June, 
while  his  submissive  Corps  L^gislatifyfOA  sitting, 
Bonaparte  assembled  what  he  called  a  French  Na- 
tional Ecclesiastical  Council.  More  than  a  hundred 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  assembled 
in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Maury), 
and  thence  proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  invoke  the  celestial  spi- 
rit to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  After  high 
mass  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  decree  which  convoked  the 
council,  and  of  the  profession  of  faith  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  This  over.  Cardinal  Fesch, 
who  had  officiated,  and  who  had  been  named  pre- 
sident, repeated  the  oath  prescribed  for  bishops,  &c., 
by  the  bull  of  Pius  IV.,  which  began  with  these 
words :  **  I  promise  and  vow  a  true  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,*'  &c.  All  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  repeated  the  oath  after  him.  Three  days 
af\er  this— on  the  20th  of  June — this  council  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  itself  and  to  deliberate,  Bona- 
parte's minister  of  worships,  minisire  des  cultes^ 
being  present,  to  issue,  in  case  of  need,  the  tem- 
poral bulls  of  his  master.  This  lay  minister,  in 
fact,  opened  the  deliberations  himself  by  reading 
an  imperial  decree,  which  was  but  badly  received 
by  the  churchmen.  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  president, 
read  an  imperial  message,  by  which  the  council 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  m^ans  of  settling 
canonical  institutions.  Forthwith  a.  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  this  great  question  and  re- 
port upon  it.  The  members  of  this  committee^ 
after  various  communications  with  the  emperor, 
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adopted  a  report  which  he  himself  had  dictated.* 
The  majority  of  the  council  was  not,  however,  8o 
docile ;  when  the  committee  presented  their  report, 
and  the  draught  of  a  decree  in  conformity  with  it^ 
the  council  voted  that  the  said  decree  could  be  of 
no  avail  until  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  This  was 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Immediately  an  imperial  de- 
cree came  forth  dissolving  the  council,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  arresting  the  bishops  of  Tournay, 
Troyes,  and  Ghent,  who  had  been  very  energetic 
in  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  real  kid- 
napper and  gaoler  of  the  pontiff.  These  three 
prelates  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
and  they  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  resigning 
their  sees.  Bonaparte  then  ordered  his  minister  of 
worships  to  call  together  not  a  council  but  a  com- 
mission or  a  congregation  of  bishops;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  timidity  or  time-serving  of  a  certain 
number  of  prelates,  nothing  could  be  settled,  and 
the  helpless  old  pontiff,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Savona  to  Fontainebleau,  continued  from  his 
prison  to  defy  all  the  threats,  violence,  and  pre- 
potency of  the  master  or  dictator  of  Europe,  and 
his  excommunication  against  all  such  churchmen 
as  should  submit  to  the  will  of  the  lay  monarch, 
and  thereby  break  the  canons  of  the  church,  was 
left  unrevoked.  The  tyrant  in  the  Tuileries  was 
checked  and  humbled  by  the  captive  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  and  great  were  his  apprehensions  lest  some 
attempt  might  be  made  by  the  faithful  to  carry  off 
Pius.  These  thoughts  caused  Bonaparte  much  dis- 
quietude, as  well  while  he  was  meditating  his 
Russian  war,  as  when  he  was  absent  on  that 
disastrous  campaign.  If  the  pope  had  been  carried 
across  the  Alps,  at  a  time  when  nearly  every 
French  soldier  in  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
native  Italian  armies,  were  drawn  out  of  that 
country  to  perish  beyond  the  Vistula,  the  whole  of 
that  peninsula  would  have  been  convulsed. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
friendship  between  France  and  Russia,  or  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  an  impossibility.  Other 
causes  of  rupture  existed;  nor,  excepting  the 
youthful  admiration  of  Alexander  for  the  military 
genius  and  success  of  the  great  soldier  of  fortune, 
would  it  be  easy  to  discover  any  good  ground  for 
sympathy  or  good-fellowship.  On  both  sides  there 
was  a  proneness  to  trickery  and  duplicity,  the 
Russian  cabinet  being  quite  equal  to  Corsicans 
and  Frenchmen  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  After 
promising,  or  at  least  inducing  the  czar  to  believe 
that  he  promised,  to  leave  the^  sultan  to  his  fate,  or 
not  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe,  Bonaparte  had  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  Turks,  who  continued  their  war, 
and,  though  often  beaten,  cost  the  Russians  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  By  creating  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  by  uniting  to  it  Western  Gallicia  and 

*  It  is  nld  UmI  Bonaparte  reaoHed  to  one  of  his  a  aramourh  trlcka 
—that  he  dnpad  tlie  membenof  the  coimciracumaiittee  by  prcaenting 
to  them  a  letter  (though  not  signed)  from  the  pope,  which  seemed  to 
recommend  compliance. 


Cracow,  and  (when  it  suited  his  purpose)  by  talk- 
ing oracularly  of  the  possibility  of  re-construct- 
ing the  old  and  once  vast  Polish  nondescript  (it 
can  neither  be  called  a  monarchy  nor  a  repub- 
lic), Bonaparte  gave  occasion  to  great  distrust 
and  uneasiness ;  for  such  a  reconstruction  of  Po- 
land must  interpose  a  barrier  between  Russia  and 
the  civilised  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  tend 
to  throw  her  back  to  her  original  condition  of  an 
Eastern  power,  with  free  communications  only  with 
semi-barbarous  countries.  Even  if  placed  in  the 
condition  of  a  truly  independent  state,  strong  enoug;fa 
to  support  herself  by  herself,  and  exempt  from  any 
foreign  dictation,  whether  from  France  or  (rom 
any  other  power,  Poland,  from  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  and  from  what  had  passed  in  her  wars 
and  partitions,  could  never  be  the  friend  or  the 
quiet  neighbour  of  Russia ;  but  the  idea  of  Polish 
national  independence,  and  of  her  freedom  from 
French  control,  was  not  to  be  entertained  by  any 
rational  man  for  a  single  moment.  Europe  was 
too  full  of  proofs  of  whaf  Bonaparte  meant  by  the 
independence  of  the  nations  or  states  he  protected 
or  created.  If  he  had  re-united  all  the  territories, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  once  belonged  to  her,  still  Poland 
would  have  been  and  could  have  been  only  a  de- 
pendence of  France,  with  a  submissive  king  and 
government,  who  must  have  received  their  orders 
and  instructions  from  Paris.  Such  a  reconstruc- 
tion was  impracticable;  but,  take  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  as  Bonaparte  had  constituted  it,  take  the 
submissive  character  and  habito  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  this  Grand 
Duchy,  take  the  decided  French  predilections  of 
the  largest  or  most  stirring  part  of  the  Poles,  their 
rancorous  hate  of  the  Russians,  their  readiness  to 
serve  in  any  war  wherein  Bonaparte  might  choose 
to  employ  them,  and  the  rapture  with  which  they 
hailed  every  prospect  of  an  opportunity  to  serve 
under  him  against  their  hereditary  foes,  and  no 
surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  this  ephemeral 
state  was,  as  long  as  it  existed,  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Russia.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  little  else  than  a  vast  garrison  for  Bonaparte, 
or  a  vanguard  to  his  prodigious  armies  ;  or,  if  it 
were  more  than  this,  it  was  a  centre  of  intrigues 
and  machinations  all  hostile  to  Russia.  Bonaparte 
too  had  given  no  slight  offence  to  the  czar  by  dis- 
possessing his  near  family  connexion  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  of  his  territory,  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  But,  perhaps,  the  cause  which  contri- 
buted most  of  all  to  the  quarrel,  or  which  most 
hastened  on  the  open  rupture,  was  the  Continental 
System,  to  which  Russia  could  not  submit  without 
ruin,  and  to  which  Alexander  could  not  have  at- 
tempted to  adhere  without  incurring  tiie  risk  of 
some  of  those  summary  proceedings  wherewith  the 
Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chievous polity  of  their  sovereigns.  The  nobility 
and  great  landholders  of  the  country  soon  dis- 
covered the  unchangeable  truth  that  nations  can- 
not sell  unless  they  buy ;  that  this  excluding  con- 
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tinental  system,  which  prohibited  the  purchase  of 
British  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  &c.,  shut 
them  out  from  the  best  market  they  had  for  their 
own  produce,  and  prevented  their  exporting  by  sea 
what  they  grew  on  their  own  vast  estates.  The 
complaints  of  his  powerful  subjects  had  induced 
Alexander  to  issue,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1810, 
a  ukase,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  Russia, 
unless  they  clearly  appeared  to  be  the  property  of 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction  was 
futile,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intended  by 
the  government  of  Alexander  to  be  so :  it  was 
evaded  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  trade  with 
England  might  almost  be  said  to  be  re-opened  once 
more.  The  conduct  of  Bemadotte,  as  crown  prince, 
or  de  facto  king,  of  Sweden,  coincided  very  per- 
fectly with  this  Russian  system,  and  aggravated 
the  choler  of  Bonaparte.  Complaints  uttered  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  St  Petersburgh  were 
soon  followed  by  arrogant  and  most  insolent  me- 
naces. Some  of  the  Parisian  liitiraieurs  in  the 
pay  of  Bonaparte,  who  'had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  eulogiums  of  the  just  and  mag- 
nanimous Emperor  Alexander,  were  now  set  to 
work  to  traduce  him,  his  whole  family,  his  court, 
his  country,  and  his  people;  and,  between  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1811  and  the  spring  of 
1812,  as  many  and  as  atrocious  calumnies  were 
produced  against  the  czar  as  had  been  issued 
against  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Prussian  war  of  1806. 
Besides  indulging  his  spite  and  malice,  Bonaparte 
considered  this  as  a  very  proper  way  of  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  French  people  for  a  tremendous 
contest.  A  pretended  history  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire— a  revolting  libel  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last — was  published  in  Paris,  and  widely  circu- 
lated under  the  secret  auspices  of  the  police.  In 
this  once  well  known  book  nearly  every  vice  and 
crime  which  Suetonius  attributes  to  the  Roman 
emperors  were  attributed  to  the  Russian  czars; 
and  Alexander  himself  was  charged,  not  merely 
with  being  privy  and  consentient  to,  but  an  actor 
in,  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  tbe  crazed  Paul. 
As  the  French  press  continued  to  be  in  shackles, 
as  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished of  which  Bonaparte  and  his  police  did  not 
approve,  the  Russian  Emperor  was  justified  in 
holding  the  Emperor  of  the  French  responsible  for 
these  outrages.  They  were  proof,  and  more  than 
proof,  enough  that  Bonaparte  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  undertake  a  Russian  war ;  and  some 
considerable  time  before  the  close  of  the  year  1811 
most  men  in  France  clearly  saw  that  the  most 
gigantic  preparations  were  making  for  an  unprece- 
dented campaign. 

Bonaparte  had  driven  from  his  presence  Talley- 
rand and  every  other  able  and  acute  statesman, 
together  with  almost  every  man  that  presumed  to  en- 
tertain or  express  opinions  opposite  to  his  own  ;  yet 
still  it  is  said  that  a  few  sensible  counsellors,  men 
attached  to  his  interest  as  it  involved  their  own, 


ventured  gently  to  remonstrate  against  his  present 
mad  project,  to  represent  the  undecided  state  of  the 
warfare  in  Spain,  the  frightful  drain  made  upon 
the  population  of  France,  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
Italy  and  other  dependent  states,  by  that  warfare, 
the  sullen  aspect  of  all  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
spirit  displayed  particularly  by  the  students  in  the 
German  universities,  the  progress  making  by 
patriotic  political  societies  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Germany,  the  doubtful  attitude  assumed  by  Bema- 
dotte, the  insecure  nature  of  the  tie  which  bound 
Austria  to  him,  and  the  wonderful  and  sudden  in- 
fluence which  might  yet  be  exercised  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  English  subsidies.  But  the 
Man  of  Destiny  frowned  down  these  prudent  advi- 
sers, or  silenced  their  remonstrances  with  tranchant 
argument  or  vapid  declamation.  We  look  in  vain 
for  any  new  encouragement  which  he  could  have 
found  anywhere  except  in  the  predicted  bankruptcy 
of  England  and  the  now  manifested  intention  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  brave  the  maritime 
power  of  Britain,  and  rush  into  a  war  against 
the  country  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  their 
language,  and  every  high  quality  which  distin- 
guished them  as  a  people.  He  considered  that  this 
American  war  must  inevitably  act  as  a  capital 
diversion  in  his  favour;  and  he  hastened  to  nego- 
tiate an  intimate  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France— between  the  model  republic  of  modem 
times  and  the  destroyer  of  republics  old  and  new  ; 
between  a  people  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  their  constitution  and 
government  that  conquest  by  force  of  arms  was 
unjustifiable  and  inadmissible,  and  a  people  and  a 
man  who  had  been  conquering  or  overrunning  not 
only  their  neighbours,  but  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  eighteen  years. 

A.  D.  1812.  The  parliamentary  session  was  opened 
on  January  the  Ith,  with  the  speech  of  the  prince 
regent,  delivered  by  commission.  The  speech 
dwelt  upon  the  favourable  military  events  of  the 
past  year,  and  upon  |the  circumstances  which  en- 
couraged hope  and  perseverance.  It  applauded  the 
consummate  talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  perse- 
vering bravery  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  the 
extension  of  the  guerilla  system  of  warfare.  With 
reference  to  the  subsisting  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  it  was  stated  that  the 
discussions  had  not  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
close ;  but  that  .no  measure  of  conciliation  should 
be  left  untried,  which  might  be  found  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  the  commercial 
and  maritime  interests  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
dresses were  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  divi- 
sion, but  not  without  debate  and  censure.  In  the 
Lords,  Grenville  and  Grey  pronounced  a  sweeping 
condemnation  on  all  the  measures  of  government  at 
all  connected  with  the  war  or  foreign  policy,  making 
new  predictions  of  calamities  which  must  follow  any 
rupture  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  other  House  Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared  that 
Englishmen  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  nay,  ever 
since  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  had  been 
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daily  losing  their  liberty;  that  a  detestation  of 
French  liberty  had  first  produced  the  present  war; 
that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Spanish  people ; 
that,  even  if  the  cause  of  Spain  should  be  honestly 
undertaken  by  the  British  government,  it  had  now 
become  perfectly  hopeless ;  that  the  victories  won  by 
our  armies  were  altogether  barren,  &c. :  and  then 
came  the  baronet's  prescription  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

The  regent's  speech  had  intimated  that  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  the  House  of  Commons 
having  resolved  itself,  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  king's  household,  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  premier,  laid  before  it  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  adopted.  He  stated  that,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  physicians,  the  expectation  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  was  diminished  ;  and  as,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  regency  bill,  the  restrictions  of  which 
were  limited  to  one  year,  the  entire  sovereign  au- 
thority must  soon  devolve  on  the  prince  regent,  and 
with  it  the  civil  list,  he  called  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  it  might  be  proper  to  make  for 
the  royal  household.  Several  objections  were  taken 
to  the  ministerial  plan ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  two 
following  resolutions  were  carried — "  1.  That,  for 
making  provision  for  the  due  arrangement  of  his 
majesty's  household,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's indisposition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  queen  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  indisposition,  her  majesty 
may  be  exposed,  there  be  granted,  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  of  Great  Britain,  the  additional  yearly 
sum  of  10,000/.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  assumption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty." 

The  bills  framed  upon  these  resolutions,  though 
they  underwent  some  discussion,  encountered  no 
very  strenuous  opposition.  Some  members  urged 
that  any  such  addition  to  the  queen's  income  was 
unnecessary ;  and  that  the  proposed  grant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  regent,  being  meant  to  apply 
retrospectively,  did  away  with  the  merit  of  the 
prince's  having  declined  burthening  the  country 
with  any  additional  charge  when  he  first  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  hands.  Upon  this 
last  point,  however,  that  very  important  part  of  the 
Whig  opposition  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
themselves,  or  to  be  considered,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends,  were  quite  silent.  It  was  made 
apparent  that  there  was  again  a  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list ;  and,  while  this  was  to  be  made  up,  it 
was  represented  that  two  courts  and  households 
must  be  maintained^  the  one  for  the  queen,  who 
would  keep  together  the  servants  to  whom  the  king 
was  most  attached,  and  one  for  the  regent,  who 
was  bound  to  support  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
Virtually  the  civil  list,  chargeable  with  the  addi- 
tional 70,000/.  to  the  queen,  was  vested  in  the 


regent,  who  was  allowed  also  to  retain  his  revenue 
as  Prince  of  Wales.* 

The  bill  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion  bein^  about  to  expire,  Mr.  Bankes  intnh 
duced  a  new  bill  in  order  to  render  the  measure 
permanent.  On  the  second  readins  of  this  bill,  en 
the  1th  of  February,  Perceval,  without  giving  my 
previous  notice  of  his  intention,  opposed  it,  althoogD 
on  former  occasions  the  bill  had  passed  the  Com- 
mons almost  without  objection;  and  it  was  re- 
jected in  a  thin  House  by  a  majority  of  two.  After 
this  defeat  Mr.  Bankes  proposed  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  limited  to  two  years.  This  met  with 
no  opposition  in  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  carried 
through  the  Lords  after  the  rgection  of  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Eail  Grosvenor  for  continuing 
its  operation  to  the  year  1840.  Barly  in  the  senian 
notice  had  been  taken  of  an  appointment  conferred 
upon  the  regent's  confidential  servant,  Colonel 
Mac  Mahon.  The  nlace  was  that  of  paymaster  of 
widows'  pensions,  \mich  had  been  long  held  by 
General  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  states- 
man Charles  Fox,  but  which  had  long  been  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  sinecure.  The  reports  of  two 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one-  as  ftr 
back  as  the  year  1783,  and  the  other  as  recent  as 
the  year  1808,  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  as  well  as  that  of  a  deputy-paymaster,  as 
being  unnecessary,  the  holder  of  the  one  hsTiog  very 
little  to  do,  the  holder  of  the  other  nothing  at  all. 
Upon  the  death  of  General  Fox,t  it  had  been  re- 
commended to  ministers  to  do  aw^  with  the  office 
the  general  had  so  long  held.  But,  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  ministers,  to  gratify  the  prince, 
had  conferred  the  paymastership  upon  Colonel  Mac 
Mahon,  with  the  intimation  that  the  colonel  was  to 
hold  it  subject  to  any  future  arrangement  by  parlia- 
ment.  But  the  foes  to  sinecures  now  represented 
that  the  place  had  not  been  granted  to  General  Fox 
for  life  any  more  than  to  Colonel  Mac  Mahon ;  yet, 
that  on  turning  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1783,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  reason  had  been 
given  for  not  immediately  abolishing  the  office, 
save  that  it  was  then  held  by  General  Fox.  Aod 
they  argued  that,  if  ministers  had  acted  consistently 
with  that  recommendation,  they  would  certainly 
have  abolished  the  place  at  the  general's  death, 
instead  of  making  a  new  grant  of  it  to  the  colonel, 
in  whose  behalf  it  might  also  be  pleaded  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  him  of  what  had  been 
given  to  him  and  enjoyed  by  him.  This,  they  said, 
was  throwing  discredit  upon  the  prince  regent,  and 
insulting  parliament.    On  the  other  side,  ministers 

*  Shorttv  after  this  letUement  th«  ment,  by  iMter  to  both  Hootar. 
rocommended  asfparate  provinon  for  lils  mterstlie  priuonsn;  aod 
Perceval,  od  theVSrdof  March,  piopowd  Uiot  to  etchoT  the  tor 
prtncesiet  should  be  Kranted  9(i00/.  a-yeur.  excUislve  of  the  4000r. 
a-yi'ar  from  the  civil  list,  which  last  siim,  Iwiog  payaMe  darii^  pl«ir 
sure,  could  not  be  relied  upon  with  cerlaiiity.  Tlie  mlDlsier  flrtfarr 
propoMMl  that  at  the  deatli  of  one  of  the  princesses  the  allowanes  to 
enchof  the  surviving  sisters  thonld  be  imtodto  XOfiOni.  pOTaanan, 
tiiat  the  same  slioolil  continue  when  there  shgald  be  two  snrvirois 
only,  and  that  the  sole  survivor  should  rooei\*e  It.OOO/.  perannam. 
A  bill  Ktantf  nx  86,000/.  per  annum  for  these  purposes  was  earned 
« iUiout  any  diflBculty . 

t  VH'nvnl  Ftik  hod  not  died  until  the  \Hh  of  July,  lUll.  whn  the 
prccfdiujs  sesdion  of  p«trUam«nt  vnis  within  a  few  days  of  it*  pro* 
rogation. 
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praiaed  the  character  and  talent  of  Mac  Mnhon  ; 
said  that  his  case  was  that  of  a  person  whose  ser- 
vices merited  public  remuneration ;  that  the  power 
of  giving  pensions  instead  of  sinecures  had  not  yet 
been  granted  to  the  regent,  and  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  quasi  sinecure  having  become 
yacant,  it  had  been  given  to  as  worthy  an  individual 
as  the  government  could  have  selected.  The  House, 
however,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  refused  by 
115  against  112  to  vote  the  money  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  office.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  the  said  office.  Mac  Mahon 
was  remunerated  by  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  the  regent.  This  produced  a  fresh  storm  from 
the  opposition  benches,  whose  occupants  had  now 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no 
hope  nor  chance  of  the  regent's  changing  the  ad- 
ministration, and  who  were  thereby  led  to  change 
the  policy  in  which  they  had  persevered  so  many 
years,  of  lauding  the  prince  and  defending  his 
conduct  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Wynne  immediately 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  novel  and  extraordinary  appointment, 
of  which  the  representatives  of  the  ]>eople  knew 
nothing  more  than  what  they  learned  from  the 
Gazette.  He  declared  that  no  regent  or  king 
had  any  right  to  keep  a  private  secretary ;  that 
the  only  proper  secretaries  were  the  secretaries  of 
state ;  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment was  the  sovereign's  private  secretary; 
that  William  III.  had  no  private  secretary,  nor 
George  I.,  nor  George  XL,  nor  even  George  III., 
until  after  his  majesty's  deprivation  of  sight,  when 
Colonel  Taylor  was  employed  in  that  capacity. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  a  private 
secretary  to  read  to  the  regent  the  communications 
of  his  ministers;  and  he  raised  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  new  appointment.  Ministers  repre- 
sented the  immense  increase  of  public  business,  and 
maintained  that  the  appointment  of  a  private  secre- 
tary was  neither  unlawful  nor  inexpedient,  unless 
the  House  were  prepared  to  make  the  regent  one 
of  the  greatest  slaves  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
motion  for  an  inquiry  was  rejected  by  116  to  100; 
but  it  was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wilberforce,  that  the  private  secretary  s 
salary  (2000/.  per  annum)  should  be  left  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  regent's  privy  purse. 

Unfortunately  for  the  opposition,  some  of  their 
leaders  got  entangled  in  the  economy  web  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  anti-sinecure 
and  reforming  propositions  of  the  party.  The 
stormy  discussions  about  Mac  Mahon's  affair  were 
scarcely  finished,  when  Bankes  brought  in  a  bill 
for  utterly  abolishing  many  sinecure  pkccs ;  and 
ministers,  who  opposed  the'  bill,  were  left  in  a  mi- 
nority.* Three  days  after  this,  on  the  lih  of  May, 
Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  recommend  great  savings  instead 
of  small  ones,  and  called  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  now  and 
for  a  very  long  series  of  years  held  by  the  Marquess 

*  Tlirro  V:  tea  for  the  tl.inl  r  aiUiig  of  Diinket's  Inll  isl ;  ajitttat  it 
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of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Camden,  each  of  whom 
was  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  1000/.  for  every  100/. 
that  Mac  Mahon  would  have  received  as  paymaster 
of  widows'  pensions.*  These  tellerships  were  as 
ancient  as  the  exchequer  itself,  and,  like  other  offices 
bestowed  by  the  crown,  they  conferred  upon  the 
holders  a  vested  right,  with  which,  it  was  held, 
parliament  could  not  interfere.  The  emoluments 
arose  out  of  certain  fees  charged  on  the  issue  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  they  increased,  of  course, 
with  the  increase  of  the  public  expenditure.  Thus 
every  year  of  this  war,  which  added  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  swelled  the  emoluments  of  the  two 
noblemen,  who,  in  the  last  year,  were  said  to  have 
divided  between  them  the  enormous  sum  of  54,000/. 
A  poundage  on  all  sums  issued  for  the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  &c.,  and  a  fee  of  2^  per  cent,  on  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  were  charged  by  the  teller8.t 
Parliament,  however,  had  upon  several  occasions 
interfered  to  a  certain  extent  with  these  emoluments 
of  the  tellers.  Thus,  quite  recently,  the  annuities 
conferred  on  the  four  princesses  had  been  exempted 
from  the  fee  of  2}  per  cent.,  and  indeed  from  any 
deduction  whatever  to  the  tellers.  The  subsidies 
granted  to  foreign  powers  had  always  in  practice 
been  exempted ;  and,  although  the  tellers  had  for- 
merly claimed  bs.  per  cent,  on  all  sums  issued  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army,  parliament 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  sum  of  100,000/.  had 
been  granted  under  this  head,  stepped  in,  and  re- 
duced the  fee  to  3s.  9d.  ner  cent.  Upon  these 
grounds  Mr.  Creevey  founded  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, the  last  of  which  declared :  *'  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament,  in  the  present  unparalleled  state 
of  national  expenditure  and  public  calamity,  to 
exercise  its  rights  still  farther  over  the  fees  now 
paid  out  of  the  public  money  at  the  exchequer,  so 
as  to  confine  the  profits  of  the  two  tellers  to  some 
fixed  and  settled  sum  of  money,  more  conformable 
in  amount  to  the  usual  grants  of  public  money  for 
public  services,  &c."  Jn  their  dread  of  further 
inroads  upon  vested  rights,  and  out  of  other  mo- 
tives apparently  unconnected  with  any  particular 
affection  or  regard  for  the  two  noble  tellers, 
ministers  opposed  both  the  original  motion,  and  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Brand  for  appointing 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents;  and — what 
seemed  stranger — ^the  greater  part  of  the  opposition 
joined  the  ministers,  both  Ponsonby  and  Tierney 
not  only  voting  but  speaking  at  length  on  the  same 
side  as  Perceval.  Thus  the  original  motion  was 
lost  without  a  division,  and  Brand's  motion  was 
rejected  by  148  against  40.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  who  had  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority, says :  "  On  this  occasion  Ponsonby,  Tierney, 

•  Tlie  place  which  General  Fox  had  held  so  many  year*,  and  which 
Mac  Mahon  had  held  only  a  Tew  months,  was  calcalated  as  worth 
f700/.  p<>r  annum ;  but  it  b  doubted  whether  it  aflfordeil  VOOO/.  The 
fellersliiiis  of  the  exchequer  had  risen  to  £6,000/.  or  27.000/.  per  annum 
each! 

t  Prom  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  in  1782, 
it  appeared  tiiat  the  profits  of  this  office,  which  in  time  of  p<ac'  had 
not  hitherto  amounted  to  more  tlian  B700/.  per  annum  tu  cacli  uf  the 
tellers,  had  risen  to  7000/.  per  annum  for  eacli,  in  consequence  of  the 
exprnse*  incnrrrd  durinsf  the  Ameroin  war.  From  the  report  of 
Mtt  }i\wr  cummlitee.  made  in  180S,  it  amieared  UtAt  the  emoluments  nf 
tlie  tel  ITS  amouuied  nt  that  Umo  to  X3,00ii/.  per  annum  e.irii. 
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aodtbe  groatesli.paxt.of  the  oppositiop,  joined  the 
sninistens.  I<Qr4  Grenvillej  indeed^  hfid  said  that 
he  considei'ed  the  motion. at  aimed  personally  at 
Jbiooselfy  his  famitji  <and  his  friends ;  and  therefore 
mofit  of  the  5rm  adherents  tp  the  opposition  party 
ivotod  accordingly,  or  staid  away.  In  the  minority, 
howeFer,  were  Whitbread,  Seneral  FergusAoq, 
I^rd  Tavistock^  'Lord  Archibald  Hatnilton,  and 
Jjrotigbain*"  *  What  between  his  own  auditor- 
abipi  and  these  tellershipa,  the  exchequer  was  or 
ou^t  to  have  been  rather  fatal  to  Lord  Qrenvillc*s 
patriotism  or  popularity.  One  of  these  tellers,  the 
Marqnesa  of  Biickingham,  was  the  Mr.  George 
Grenyille;,  the  prima  minister  of  former  iimes,  and 
tl>e  unele  of  Lord  Orenville.  The  GrcjnVilJiCQs 
a&ked  whether  the  opposition  would  .destroy  the 
Whig  arUjtecracy,  and  the  weight}  of  their  f^rgji- 
ments  or  of  ^heir  inOuenqe  may  be.  judged  oif  b^ 
the  cowl^ct  jQif  Jhat  .opposition  at  this  critioal 
morn(^t;,  ,  Miniaters,  and  .those  who  apoke}  \\ith 
^m  (Sgainst  an^  interference  with  the  vested  rights 
oif  .t(he,  tvjiiQ  ;teUerpa  spd  ihai^although  ih^ir,  office  was 
^eriaii;Uy  ]  obq^xioiii3  on  account  of .  Its  .  enorn^pus 
>Pfpfi^  it  could  not  eontinue  very  long;  .that  one 
;af.  |h^  bolder^s  was  above  si^^ty  yea^rs  old,  and  the 
other  nearly  of  the  same  age,  so  that  parliament 
,tfK>uU,  at.  no  very  distant  i)^riadt  be  enabled  to 
;regulate,  or.  aholifih  the  office  Anthout  ipjustice  to 
individuals.  In  November  of  this  year  the  two 
Moble  ^Uers,  in  a  conjoint  letter  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  intimated  their  injtention  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  service  a  third  of  their 
jialary  and  f^  from>  the  5th  of  January  next  to  the 
end^  of  the  war.  The  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
died  on  the  1  Ith  of  February  of  the  following  year, 
liord  Camden,  now  th^  Marquess  Camden,  is  still 
alive,  but  in  1814  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  extra- 
ordinary emoluments  of  his  office,  aniounting  to 
pibout  9000L  a  year,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
;  salary  of  2100/.. 

Before  the  session  closed  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  opposition  upon  another  patent  place,  the  emolu- 
mentas  of  which  seemed  disproportionate  to  the  duties 
.and  services  of  the  office.  In  the  session  of  1.810  Mr. 
Perceval  hina^elf  had  brougJ)t  into  parliament  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  office  of  Registrar  of  tlie  Admi- 
ralty and  Prize  Courts.  Tliis  most  lucrative  office, 
while  his  father  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had 
been  granted  in  reversion  to  his  elder  brother  Lord 
Arden  (who  now  enjoyed  it),  and  after  Lord  Ardcn's 
death  to  Mr.  Perceval  himself.  The  regulations 
proposed  in  Perceval's  bill  were  not  to  take  place 
at  present,  and  no  reductions  of  emolument  were  to 
be  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
present  and  reversionary  interests,  or  until  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Arden  and  Perceval  \  and  it  is 
aaid,  that  no  regulations  would  have  been  proposed 
at  all)  if  the  subject  had  not  been  forced  upon  the 
premier  by  the  reports  of  the  ^nance  committee. 
The  bill  declared  toat  the  registrar  should  be  enti- 
tled to  only  one  third  part  of  the  fees  of  his  office; 
and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  should  go  to  the 

*  Sir  Samuel  aotnUly,  Diary  of  Parliamentary  Life,  in  Memoirs. 
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consolidated, fund.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  objeded 
that*  where  the  fees  of  an  office  relating  to  tlie 
administration  o^  justice  were  too  large,  ^be  proper 
coufse  to  be  taken  was  to  diminish  the  fees  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  suitors,  and  not,  as  was  here  proposedf, 
to  coatinue  the  abuse  and  let  the  public  in  to  share 
the  spoils.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried  as.  Per- 
ceval had  framed  it.  But  now>  in  June  1B12, 
anotlier  bill  for  regulating  th^  office  of  Registrar  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Priae  Courts  was  brought  labj 
Mr.  Henry  Martin.  It  was  opposed  by  all  tk 
crown  lawyers.  Sir  Samuel  RomUiy  supported  the 
bill,,  the  main  principle  of  whicn  was  to  prevent 
the  registrar  from  making  pi'ofit  for  his  own  use  of 
the  suitors*  money  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  to 
establish  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
Coiirt  of  Chancery  when  the  office  of  accountant- 
general  was  created.  Sir  Samuel,  said  he  could 
have  no  doubt  that  an  officer  of  a  court  intrusted 
with,  the  suitors'  money  could  not  legally  Bwikc 
interest  of  it  for  his  own  henefit;.  that  one  of  the 
articlea^  of  impeachment  against  Lord  chancellur 
.Macclesfield  was,  that  he  had  encouraged  the. mas- 
ters In  Chancery  to  make  profit  of„  and  traffic  with, 
the  suitors*  money;  and  that  if  the  House  rejected 
this  bill  they  would  themselves  be  gnilty  of  the 
same  crirne  of  which  they  had  formerly  accused 
Lord  Macdesfield— they  would  nermit  and  encou- 
rage the  registrar  to  employ  and  traffic  with  tlie 
money  of  the  suitors.  The  bill,  however,  was 
rejected,  in  a  thin  house,  by  a  majority  of  3^,  tlie 
numhers  being  65  against  27.  It  was  made  to 
appear  that  Lord  Arden,  the  registrar,  whose  fees 
averaged  about  ,12,000/.  a-year,  had  made  7000/. 
a-year  more  by  interest  and  profits  of  suitors' 
money,  and  tliat  he  had  sonietimes  above  200,000/. 
of  such  money  employed  at  interest*  These  puhlic 
revelations  injured  the  effect  of  the  praise  for  disin- 
terestedness which  had  been  given  to  the  late 
premier. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  some  o/his  colleagues,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  contracted  some  engagements  with  Uie  op- 
position, signified  his  intention  of  resigning  almost 
as  soon  aa  parliament  had  met.  He  was  induced, 
however,  to  remain  in  office  till  the  expiration  of 
the  year  to  which  the  restrictions  on  the  regent  were 
limited.  But  when,  on  the  18th  of  February,  that 
period  arrived,  and  the  regent  still  seemed  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  ministers  his  father  had  left  in 
power,  the  marq uess  declared  that,  though  upon  cer- 
tain principles  he  would  be  ready  to  comply  with 
the  regent's  wishes  and  serve  wiih  Mr.  Perceval, 
he  could  never  serve  nnder  him.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  there- 
upon Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  office,  aod  suc- 
ceeded the  marquess  as  secretarv  for  foreign  afiairs. 
Six  days  before  the  Marquess  Wellealey's  resigna- 
tion, the  regent  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  purposely 
made  public,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  regent  began  with  alluding  to  the  fast  approach- 
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jng  cxpiraLion  of  the  restrictions ;  he  stated  again 
iliat  motives  of  filial  affection  hald'iiirfuccd'Tiim  tb  • 
continue  his  father's  ministers ;  he  adverted  to  the 
success  of  his  first  year's  administration,  imd  ei- 
pressed  a  hope  that  a  new  era  was  arriving.  A-fter 
saying  that  he  Iiad  **  no  predilections  to  indul^," 
the  prince  concluded  with  these  words:  "Having 
made  this  communication  of  my  sentimeirts,  I  cim- 
Tiot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification  I 
should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  hahits  of  my  public  life  were,  formed  woUl.d 
strengthen  my  bands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my 
government.  With  such  support,  and  aided  by  ft  '• 
vigorous  and  united  administration,  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  with  additional  con- 
fidence to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  atduous 
contest  in  which  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged. 
You  are  authorized  to  communicate  fliese  ftentf- 
nients  to  Lord  Grey,"who,  I  have  no  doubt,  wJjl 
make  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville." 

Tlie  Duke  of  York,  who  had  certainly  no  polifl- . 
cal  partiality  fox  either  of  the  two  lords,  and  who  . 
was  stroncly  opposed  to  them  on  the  great  Catholic 
question,  did  what  he  was  desired  to  do,  and  showed  . 
the  regent's  letter  to  Grey  and  Girenvillc,  who  flatly 
refused  to  join  the  Perceval  administration.  The 
prince's  letter,  and  that  of  Lords  Qrcnville'and 
Grey  to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  published  in  vi\  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  moment 
(with  the  exception  of  a  moment  or  two  of  party 
liope  and  expectation)  the  Whigs  began  to  revile 
the  Prince  of  Wales  whom  they  had  so  long  flat- 
tered and  applauded,  and  to  applaud  the  Princess 
of  Wales  whom  they  had  so  long  reviled,  or  treated 
with  contempt  or  indifference.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Tories  seemed  to  renounce  all  their  old  S3rmpa- 
thies  for  the  princess,  and  to  be  determined  to  drive 
that  unhappy,  ill-advised,  and  imprudent  lady,  not 
only  from  court  and  the  society  of  her  daughter, 
but  also  from  the  country.  The  old  charge  of  there 
being  something  behind  the  throne  stronger  thaoi 
the  throne  itself,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
was  revived,  and  was  pressed  with  as  much  vigour, 
or  with  as  loud  an  outcry,  as  ever  it  had  been  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II L ;  and  the 
charge  as  regarded  the  regent  was  made  the  more 
odious  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  lady. 
Even  Earl  Grey  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  ministry  depended  for  its  existence  upon 
an  unseen  influence  which  lurked  behind  the  throne 
— a  power  alien  to  the  constitution,  but  become 
unhappily  too  familiar  to  the  country — a  disastrous 
and  disgusting  influence  which  consolidated  abuses 
into  a  system,  and  which  prevented  either  public 
complaint  or  honest  advice  from  reaching  the  royal 
ear— an  influence  which  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  brand  with  signal  reprobation.  Within  the 
doors  of  parliament  it  was  hinted,  and  out  of  doors 
it  was  openly  proclaimed  through  the  opposition 
journals  and  other  channels,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
owecl  his  restoration  to  office  to  a  certain  lady  and 
the  auspices  of  the  Hertford  family. 

On  the  19ih  of  March  Lord  Bofingdon  in  the 
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House  of  Jjords  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
negent,  beseeching  lilm  to  Ibrm  an  -adttitnistrat^on, 
80  composed  as  to  unite  the  coiifidence  and  good 
will  of  an  ekiscs  of  his  majesty^  subject*.  Thifc 
was  asking  the  Tcgerit'to  do  what  had  never  been 
possible,  tfnd'what  was  rehdercd  more  than  ever 
impossible  by  the  present  state  of  parties :  but  Iiord 
Botingdon  only  meant  that  the  regent  should  form 
a  Grey  and  Grenville  administration.  We  hu\«c 
noticed  in  our  account  of  the  transactions  of  ihfe 
preceding  year'  some  of  the  causes  and  obstacles 
Vhich  rendered  even  this  measure  an  impractiett- 
bi\ityand,9  dangerous  experiment;  and  certainly 
fell  the  catties  which  kept  these  Iwo  hoble  lords  from 
taking  office  either  with  or  iindeir  Perceval  and 
Xord  Liverpool  were  not  Mly  staged  at  fehk  mo- 
ment, when  It  was  asserted  thAt  their  refUsal  -pre^- 
c^ed  froni"  Perceval's  decided  hOstrHty  fto'tWc 
Catholic  claims,  from  a  difference  of  opinion  As  to 
the  matters  which  were  involvitag  ^s  in  t^ttnt  with 
the  United  States,  from  a  nxjat  decided  dMferentie 
of  opinion  on  the'8ul)ject  off  bank  nt^sarnd  bullfort, 
and  from  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  im  thf  e^xpdtr- 
sive  war  carrying  on  in  the  Peninsula'.  Ijbrd'Boi*- 
ingdon's  irregular  if  not  unconstitntiottal  motioti  v^tts 
got  rid  of  by  an  amendment,  proposred  by'Ldrd 
Grimstone,  which  was  carried  by  morei  tfctfri  twb  to 
one,  the  numbers  being  165  agamst  IIJ.  'Evefy 
division  was  about  eqnally  unfavouraJble  io  -the 
coalesced  parties  in  opposition,  and  the  adttiinifftw- 
tion  seemed  to  be  gaining  strength' rerthferthaii 
losing  it,  when  the  premier  died  by  fhe^  Act  of  a 
madman.  .     .     • 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  about  five  a\!lbck 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  terceval  was  etilc^ng  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  nrtin,  beAtittg 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  fehdt  kt 
him  with  a  pistol :  the  ball  cnteted  htt  kft  breast 
and  pierced  his  heart:  he  staggered,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  expired  in  less  than  teti  miiintes.  '  At 
first  there  was  a  terrible  consternation', -and  a  half 
belief  in  the  existence  of  some  political  plot  to 
destroy  a  ministry  which  had  so  unexpectedly  re- 
tained office,  and  disappointed  so  many  iiopes. 
But  the  assassin  did  not  attempt  to  escape;  he 
went  calmly  to  the  fire-place,  laid  down  his  pistol 
on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  acknowledged  to 
every  one  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  done 
the  deed,  saying  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  that  no  man  save  himself  had  ever  known  of 
his  intention.  And  indeed  it  appeared  immediately 
that  no  other  person  had  been  concerned  with  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  mixture  of  political  feeling  in 
his  motives.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Belling- 
ham,  his  condition  that  of  a  decayed  merchant  and 
unprosperous  Liverpool  broker.  In  a  commercial 
visit  to  Russia  some  considerable  time  ago  he  had 
undergone  serious  losses,  which  he  attributed  to 
violence  and  injustice ;  he  had  repeatedly  addressed 
Lord  G.  l^eveson  Gower,  who  had  been  our  ambaa- 
sador  at  Petersburg ;  and  he  had  presented  memo- 
rials to  the  treasury,  soliciting  a  compensation  for 
losses  which,  not  having  been   incurred  in  the 
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c<^iirae  of  fmy  public  servicey  were  ooB«i()ered  bm 
affurdkig  \nm  vto  title  to  cumpenBation.  Perceral 
hfd.re&aed,  as  was  his  duty,  to  listen  totbete  ap< 
plications ;  **  but  he  csould  hardly  have  accompanied 
hi»  refusal  with  any  hanhneasi  kt  few  men  had 
eter  less  harshness  in  their  nature  than  he  had ; 
and  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  all  that  had  pro* 
Yoked  this  most  savage  act,"*  The  murder  was 
committed  oil  the  Monday ;  on  the  Friday  followiog 
(it  being  session  time)  Bdilingham  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey»  and  convicted  of  the  mur^ 
der  ;  and  tm  the  Monday  morning  of  the  next  week, 
before  nine  o'clock,  the  murderer  was  hanged,  and 
his  body  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  for  dissection, 
his  hearty  it  was  said,  still  beating  faintly.  Thus 
the  whole  of  this  dismal  tragedy  was  enacted  within 
one  short  week«  At  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as 
ib, the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  in  th6f 
secretary  of  state's  office,  and  in  prison,  Bellingham 
w;as  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  the  court  and 
juory^  who  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  that 
species  of  madness  which  wears,  in  all  its  stages, 
'^a  teasoning  show,"  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
insatit-^a  plea  which  he  himself  rejected  with 
scdrn^  and  controverted  both  with  ingenuity  and 
eloquenoe,  even  as  other  madmen  had  done  before 
himy  and  others  have  done  since.  He  urged  that 
he. had  suffered  neglects  and  wrongs  from  govern- 
ment whiieh  justified  what  he  had  done ;  and  he 
startled  Lord  G.  Leveson  Gower,  who  was  present 
afr  a  witness,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  opportunity 
had  offered,  he  would  have  preferred  shooting  him 
to  ahootiDg  Mr.  Perceval.  His  counsel,  however, 
anplifd  to  the  court  to  put  off  his  trial,  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  bring  up  witnesses  from  Liverpool, 
where  be  had  resided,  and  where  his  family  now 
were,  to  prove  that  he  was  insane.  But,  as  he  had 
been  living  for  the  last  four  months  in  London,  and 
as  it  was  held  that,  if  he  had  been  disordered  in  his 
iatellect,  he  must  during  that  period  have  given 
proof  of  it,  the  chief  justice  (Mansfield)  and  the 
rest  of  the  court  rejected  the  application  for  delay. 
This,  we  believe,  would  not  happen  in  our  day, 
when  medical  jurisprudenceis  supposed  to  be  more 
studied  and  better  understood,  and  when  the  pre- 
ference for  rapid  trial  and  summary  punishment  is 
much  (and  some  say  too  much)  abated.  But  a 
learned  lawyer  of  the  day,  who  took  a  deep  interest 

*Sir  Sunu«1  RomiUir,  Diary  of  rarUametttary  liCa.  RomiUy,  after 
statin;;  the  alMoacc  of  all  ()olilical  motive  in  the  amiMia,  add*, "  Among 
the  mulUtude,  liowever,  whom  the  news  of  ao  atrange  and  audden  a 
c:ttaBiroi)be  hod  icon  coUacted  in  the  atreets,  and  atMNit  tiie  avenues  of 
the  Iloutie,  the  most  lavage  exproasions  of  joy  and  exultation  wore 
heard ;  accompanied  with  regret  that  others,  and  particularly  the  at- 
toraev-general  (Sir  Vicory  Gibbi),  had  not  shared  the  same  fate." 
Uomilly  was  induced  to  think  that  tlie  English  character  must  have 
undecvnne  Some  unaccountable  and  portentous  change.  But  we  ean- 
nut  believe  that  Uio  national  character  was  much  committed.  The 
savage  cries  must  have  proceeded  from  the  veriest  rabble  of  Westmin- 
star.  We  remember  well  walking  throagh  the  populous  streets  and 
suburbs  of  the  eapikil  on  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  seeing  the 
mixed  feelings  of  horror  and!  pity  expressed  ou  almost  every  counter 
nance.  There  may  posaibly  have  been  among  the  hooting  rabble  some 
fe^  individuals  above  the  common  condition,  whose  heads  had  been 
turned  by  inflammatory  party  harangues,  and  seurrllous  party  news- 
pnpe»<  which«  if  addressed  to  a  more  excitable  and  more  santfuiaarv 
^jcople,  would  have  induced  some  men  not  merely  to  applaud  the  deed 
when  it  was  done,  but  to  have  themsetveaundjortaken  the  aasaaslmatioB 
of  the  minister,  as  a  foe  to  the  jpeopleii  a  betrayer  of  his  country,  and 
the  meanest  and  most  hypocrttlcal  slave  that  had  ever  served  on  im- 
mQvalf  deprawd,  aoA  tyrannical  pcinee. 


in  (he  Nvhole  matter,  says  that,  though  tio  person 
could  hare  heard  what  die  conduct  and  demeanour 
of  Bellingham  had  been  since  he  committed  the 
crime^  or  ouuld  have  read  his  defence,  without  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  mad,  yet  "  it  was  a  specie* 
of  madness  which,  probab/y^  fur  the  security  of 
mankind,  ought  not  to  exempt  a  man  from  being 
answerable  for  his  actions."  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Romilly,  who  did,  and  was  actually  at  thia  mo» 
ment  doing,  more  than  any  man  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  capital  punishments,  and  dear  the  statute 
book  of  its  sanguinary  laws.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  There  certainly  has  been  no  acting  in  that  calm- 
ness and  steadiness  of  opinion  uniformly  manifested 
by  him,  that  what  he  has  done  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able, and  that  he  has  set  an  example  which  will  be 
highly  useful  to  mankind.  The  application,  how- 
ever, to  put  off  the  trial  was  surely  very  reasonable, 
and  it  might  well  have  been  postponed,  though  but 
for  a  few  days.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  letter, 
giving  information  of  his  crime  and  his  apprehen« 
sioBi  could  have  reached  Liverpool,  where  his  fa- 
mily and  all  his  friends  resided,  and  an  answer  to 
it  have  been  received  by  the  day  of  his  trial."* 
The  public  character  oif  Perceval  was  mudi  un- 
derrated, and  his  private  character  little  understood. 
As  a  minister  he  had  shovtn  courage  at  a  momem 
when  courage  was  most  wanted,  and  when  dmidity 
and  hesitation  must  have  brought  on  the  most  ruin- 
ous and  degrading  effects.  His  private  character 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  without  a  blemish,  but 
rich  in  some  of  the  high  and  generous  virtues; 
and,  with  qualities  like  these,  his  public  character 
could  not  possibly  be — what  faction  represented  it 
— unmanly,  vile,  treacherous,  and  every  way  base. 
Though  bitterly  assailed  for  his  steady  oppoeition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  so 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  the  granting  of 
what  waa  termed  emancipation  would  be  succeeded 
by  some  new  and  equally  stormy  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union ;  and,  if  ma  alleged  bigotry 
and  intolerance  be  candidly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  shrink  into  a  very  small  compass.  His 
disinterestedness  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  poverty 
in  which  he  died.  Romilly,  who  had  known  him 
well,  and  had  associated  most  intimately  with  him, 
was  not  prevented  by  a  divergency  in  politics^ 
and  by  opinions  and  theories  strongly  opposite, 
from  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the 
man.t 

<*  Sir  Samuel  RomillVf  Diary.  We  have  been  assured  by  urrsooa 
well  acquainted  with  Liverpool,  and  with  Bellin(^ham*s  iamily.  that 
positive  proofs  could  have  been  procured  in  that  city,  of  the  wretched 
man's  madneas,  and  of  the  taint  of  insanity  having  existed  in  his  pvo- 
gtmitors.  We  have  also  been  assured  that  a  bon  of  Bellinsham  (who 
with  the  rest  of  his  family  changed  hb  name).  afVor  beio^  branght  up 
to  ike  medical  profession,  without  betraying  anjf  worM}  svmiiloms  than 
those  of  on  occasional  eccentricity,  became  decidedly  insiineas  he  ap- 
proached his  fiithei's  time  of  life,  and  is  now,  or  recently  was,  livixig 
under  restraint. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  just  returned  from  India,  and  who 
had  received  a  very  friendly  oommunication  from  Perceii'al  the  Tery 
diiy  on  which  he  was  shot,  describes  Bellingham  a^  "  a  bankm^ 
sliip-broker  in  Uverpool,  tcha  had  fitrmerly  been  confined /tt  haacy  m 
Ihasia."    Private  Diary ^  la  Ufe  by  his  &os. 

t  *'  As  a  private  man  I  had  a  vcxv  great  regard  for  FercevaL  Wo 
went  the  same  circuit  together,  and  lor  many  years  I  lived  with  him 
iu  a  very  delightful  intimac\'.  N9  wum  ooul4  he  a^ire  §»utt>ue,  more 
/rieudly,  or  more  kitHl  than  he  teas.    No  man  eter  m  primte  I'fc  had  a 
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On  the  13ih  of  May,  two  days  after  the  asaa»< 
Bioation,  a  meosage  was  delivered  by  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  from  the  regent,  who  reauested  to  be  enabled 
td  grant  50,000/.  for  the  children,  and  an  annuity 
of  2000/.  for  the  widow  of  Perceval  for  life.  This 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  voted,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends  quitting  the 
House  rather  than  vote  for  or  against  the  motion. 
Wilberfbrce  and  some  of  the  l^t  friends  of  the 
deceased  minister  thought  that  this  was  liberality 
enough;  but  shortly  after  another  pension  was 
moved  for  Perceval's  eldest  son,  and  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  proposed  for  the  de- 
ceased. This  disturbed  the  unanimity,  and  pro- 
voked some  angry  discussions;  but  both  propo- 
sitions were  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Again  some  men's  hopes  were  elated,  and  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed  that  the  death  of  Perceval 
must  bring  about  an  entire  change  of  administrar 
tion.  Lord  Liverpool,  upon  whom  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  goveniment  fell,  was  instructed 
by  the  regent,  not  to  make  new  overtures  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  but  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  cabinet  by  bringing  back  tbe  two  former 
members  of  it,  whose  loss  had  been  severely  felt. 
Liverpool  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  and 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  both  declined  his 
overtures,  alleging  the  continued  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  Catholic  claims,  and  upon  the  scale 
on  which  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  Many  members  of  both  Houses,  though 
hitherto  friendly  to  the  existing  government,  re* 
gretted  the  failure  of  this  negotiation.  In  the 
Commons  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (the  present  Lord 
Wharncliffe),  who  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt's,  and 
afkerwards  Perceval's,  administration  uniformly, 
rose  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  moved,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  given  the  day  before,  that  the  House  should 
address  the  regent,  praying  that  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  would  enable  him,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
strong  and  efficient  administration.  Rather  unex- 
pectedly this  motion  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  a  majority  of  four  (114  against  170).  Some 
parliamentary  manoeuvres  were  resorted  to,  to  cover 
this  defeat ;  but  they  promised  no  success,  and  but 
little  honour  ;*  and  on  the  very  next  day  ail  the 
ministers  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  regent. 

nicer  senge  of  hatumr.  Never  was  there,  I  believe,  a  more  q^edimate 
husband  or  a  mare  tender  parent" — Diary. 

Willjerforce.  who  bad  more  points  of  aKreement  and  sympathy  with 
the  lat«  minbtor,  but  who  yet  dStapprovcd  of  much  of  his  policy, 
says—*'  Perceval  had  tho  sweetest  of  all  poksible  tcmpiTs,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  coaacienlioits  men  I  etur  knew  ;  the  most  instinctively 
obedient  to  tho  dictates  of  conscience,  the  least  disposed  to  ^ive  pain 
to  oth(*rs.  the  most  charitable  and  truly  Ivind  and  ^'nerous  creature  I 
ever  knew."— Prfwittf  Diary. 

*  Lord  Yarmouth,  George  Rose,  Bragge  Bathnrst,  and  some  more 
friends  of  ministers,  happened  to  be  out  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
the  diTision  («h!ch  we  should  aay  was  clearly  hurried  on),  and  ramo 
in  tlie  moment  tbe  doors  were  unlocked.  On  seeing  this  aocessiun  of 
strength,  Charles  Yorke  and  I^rd  Castlereagh  endeaxoured  to  defeat 
tlie  atldreso,  by  opposing  tho  motion  that  it  Khould  be  carried  up  l>y 
such  meml)ers  as  were  privy  coimcillors.  On  thi4  division  the  minis- 
ters  had  u  majority  of  two  (17G  to  171).  ♦•  Kut  they  were  soon 
ashftmed  of  this  kind  of  victory  ;  or,  1  licNeva,  some  other  friends  of 
ours  had  come  into  the  Hoose,  and  they  saw  that  ultimately  ihey 
fhould  be  beaten,  and  tliey  therefore  conscntetl  to  n  motion  that  tlie 
uddren  should  be  carried  up  by  the  mover  and  secomleTf  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Lord  Milton."— ^iV  Samuel  Bomitly,  Diary, 


A  week  passed,  and  no  administration  was  formed. 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Moira  saw  the  prince 
sevend  times,  but  nothing  was  settled,  or  seemed 
likely  to  be  settled,  on  the  30th  of  May.  And, 
although  the  address  of  the  Commons  was  pre- 
sented to  the  regent  the  day  after  it  was  voted, 
and  although  the  prince  said,  in  answer  to  it,  that 
he  would  take  it  into  his  immediate  consideration, 
it  was  not  till  Monday  the  ist  of  June  that  he 
gave  authority  to  any  one  to  submit  to  him  the 
plan  of  a  new  ministry.  The  interval  had  been 
spent  in  audiences  given  to  Moira,  Wellesley, 
Ekion,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  to  other  members 
of  the  present  or  late  administration.  Though 
willing,  and  now  even  anxious,  to  get  back  Wel- 
lesley and  Canning,  it  was  evident  that  the  regent 
had  not  the  least  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
Whig  cabinet.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  authorised 
Wellesley  to  form  an  administration ;  but  on  the 
3rd  of  June  that  nobleman  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  resigned  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  been  honoured  into  the 
regent's  hands,  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
the  object  of  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  Mar* 
quess  Wellesley  had  been  authorised  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  overtures  to  I/)Tds  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  virtue  of  the  regent's  letter ;  but  that 
the  proposition  now  to  be  made  by  Wellesley, 
under  the  prince's  commands,  was  more  explicit; 
namely,  that  the  marquess  himself  should  be  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  that  the  prince  should  name 
four  members  of  the  cabinet,  that  four  more  should 
be  named  by  the  marquess,  and  four  by  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey ;  or,  if,  upon  farther  consider- 
ation, it  should  be  thought  expedient  that  the 
cabinet  should  consist  of  thirteen  members,  then 
that  five  out  of  the  thirteen  should  be  nsmed  by 
Grenville  and  Grey.  The  members  to  be  named 
by  the  prince  were  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning.  What- 
ever was  the  precise  proposition,  it  is  certain  that 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  rejected  it.  After  the 
failure  of  the  marquess  a  similar  commission  to 
form  an  administration  was  given  to  Lord  Moira. 
It  should  appear  that  this  old  Whig  nobleman 
had  employed  some  propositions  or  arguments  of 
more  avail  with  the  two  great  Whig  leaders  than 
those  which  had  been  offered  by  Lord  Wcl'esley, 
for  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  part  of  a  mixed  ministry,  until 
they  questioned  Moira  about  the  household  ap- 
pointments, and  received  the  assurance  that  no 
sweeping  changes  in  that  respect  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  regent.  Though  it  had  not  been 
always  or  invariably  so.  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
could  show  something  like  an  established  prece- 
dent for  the  practice  that  the  household  of  the  sove- 
reign was  dependent  on  the  ministry,  was  named 
by  ministers,  and  was  changed  ^hen  ministers 
were  changed.  And  it  was  now  upon  this  ground 
that  the  two  noble  lords  placed  their  refusal  to 
accept  ofllcc.     But,  unless  Grey  or  Grenville  was 
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to  have  been  premie Fj  and  unlpss  there  was  to 
have  "been  not  a  patched-up  "but  an  entirety  iieW 
tiftbinet— which  never  was  intended— they  could 
fcCarCely  with  propriety  have  claimed  the  right  of 
dismissing  the  regent'^  bqusehold  and  of  placing 
comparative  strangers  about  his  person.  '  Lord 
Moira  warmly  resented  their  pretension  as  iinne- 
Ci^gsary  and  presumptuous,  and  recommended  the 
prince  not  to  yield — nay,  not  to  permit  the  dis- 
niissal  of  a  single  member  Of  his  householfl.  And 
6th er  men,  less  attached  to  the  prince  (hah  was 
Moira,  considered  it  harsh,  illiberal,  and  unwise 
ln'6rcy,  jmd  Grenville  to  attempt  or  to  pretenfl  (o 
aUcmpf  to  coerce  the  regent  on  this  delicate  point' 
The  time  is  not  come  for  telling  or  cven'undef 
fitandiflff  the  secret  court  history  pf  the  day,  wbicli 
is  said  to  lij^ve  exercised  a  commanding  ihfliience 
Oh  till' these  arrangements  and  essays  and  experi- 
thent's^  and  we  ^estion  whether  it  will  ev^r  oe  fi 
profitable  or  elevating  subject  of  study  an4  con- 
tei^iilntiofi'.  Those  who  have  attempted  to  give 
^x^pTana^b  Have. done  filtle  more  than  explaja 
tlieir pwij  party  fcefipgs^  and  have,  iii'the  end,  lost 
thfc'ibs^jVes  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions.*    jDn 

iH|^  Tilt  of  ^une,  after  several  parliamentary  dis- 
j^uesjliihs  on  the  failure  of  Lord  Moira,  and  after 
f'a^ious^'expran'afions  in  which  Sheridan  made  a 
ametstable  appearance,  Mr.  Siuart  Wortley  (Lord 
ttharncliffe)  pronounced  some  severe  strictures  op 
tluj'conduct  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  in  putting 
dn  exjd  t6  the  treaty  with  them  merely  on  account 
of  a  ditfe'rcnce  concerning  the  household ;  and  be 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  regent,  expressing  the 
regrfet  of  the  House  that  their  expectations  had  not 
been  Vealised,  and  entreating  his  royal  bighness 
t6  form  without  delay  such  an  administration  a^ 
might  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  jparliament 
knd  the  corifidience  of  the  nation.  Jn  the  course 
0f  this  debate  still  more  ample  explanations  were 
^iven  ;^  find  Mr.  Canning  made  several  curious 
ilatements  concerning  the  last  negotiation  and  the 
causes  of  its  failure,  being  authorised  so  to  do,  and 
being  fully  informed  upon  all  points,  by  Lord  Moira 
himself.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 's  motion  was  nega- 
tived without'  a  division. 

Nothing  therefore  was  left— and  perhaps  nothing 

•  W«r  Wh%  tt^tOdo,  aft«r  Che  fklhtre  rtf  the  nef^c^iAihit,  vfM  that 
tlMiB  IwMi  Usm  n  dafliof  Ifetrigueon  the  putof  timoonrt  whioli  it 
was  fmpoasilile  to  Cttbom;  that,  although  tKe  result  had  probablv 
Mail  iin  mrortiiaate  otM  ht  th«  e<m*try,  lM*iia»  a&  ftdmialstraUoii 
^iUi  GmiviUe  aoU  Grey  includrd  Iv  it  migly  peiftMM  have  brought 
About  suctcssfutly  some  very  desirable  ch.tnges,  botn  fn  our  foreigu 
and  idlftmal  pdlt«y»  y«fe  at  tJie  tota*  tiitie  Oie  pubUe  vtAce  vtMiM  have 
sccOQfled  them  su  reluctantly  in  those  meoiiures,  and  wotUd  have  bee* 
so  inich  lipoA  the' catdh  to  dtsxtipoint  them,  wiieretx'r  any  difficatly 
OQCurrecl.  that  neiiher  Gvoy  nor  Grenville—withoat  either  ooart  favoar 
pr  a  popular  cry— could  have  kept  their  ground :— that  there  was  a 

S-evibnto  dcteriainaMon  on  the  part  of  the  prince  that  Lords  Grey  and 
renville  shoald  not  be  iu  power ;  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  ChaB< 
eellor  Eidon,  who  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with  the  Duhe  of 
CuaAerUa^  pfeoved  all  along,  and  beyond  the  waeh  of  a  douU.  that 
he  never  tfaQn({;ht  either  of  resigaing  the  peals  or  of  witnessing  the 
ditatlsMl  6t  any  of  his  Mends  or  colleagues ;  that  things  would  have 
beet  «iioh  wonerit  JUwdn  «rey  uid  QnavlUe  iud  not  been  d«terted 
from  taking  office  by  the  obsUcles  which  were  purposely  tlirown  m 
their  VaVt  ihriV  they  -would  have  been  sulfored  to  remain  in  the 
r»'  hut  a  Tory  slior^  >}»¥);  tlwt  •ome  ptetcot  vonld  have  beea 


anxiously  watched  for,  and  eagerly  seited.  to  turn  them  out  with  loss 
•ltft««adtef{  or  anew  dry  4gahMt  impi'Ty  wowW  haW  been  relied; 
and  they  would  have  been  made  the  vicitms  of  ihat-~/''rRjici«  Hurneri 


better  w^as  desired,  not  merely  in  tKQ  court^,  but 
also  in  th6^  country  (taking  the  sense  of  t^e.»^ 
as  represented  by  a  great  majority), — ^but  li«/,tnc 
regent  to  gp  on  with  the  old  ministers,  land  fo  tilt 
the  post  of  premier  with  one  of  that  body.  Thq 
warmest  of  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  coiifci 
that  general  opinion  was  at  .present  decidedly 
against  their  party.  On  the  8th  of  June  tW  Earl 
of  Liverpool  acquainted  the  House  of  Loris  that 
the  prince  regent  had  been  pleased  to  appoiuthim 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  to  authorise  him  to 
arrange  and  complete  the  cabinet,  .Thus  Liver- 
pool became  premier  in  lieu  of  Perceval.  JEad 
Hathurst  succeeded  Liverpool  in  the  double"  aiid 
oneroui  offices  of  secretary  for  the  colonies  aod 
secretary  at  war :  Lord  Sidmouth,  (Addington), 
who  had  been  so  long  out  of  ofiice,  and  who  had 
once  figured  as  premier,  waa  brought  back  as  se- 
cretary for  the  "home  department.  The  fiarl  of 
tlarrowby  became  president  of  {^e  council  in  lieu 
of  Earl  Camden  (who,  however,  remained  in  the 
cabinet,  without  office,  and  waa  elevated  to  the 
rank  pf "  marquess) ;  Mr.  N.  Vahsittart  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Melville'(the 
aon  and  successor  of  the  old  lord  ^who  had  held 
that  office,  so  long,  and  on  the  whole  so  much  to 
the  b^qneiit  of  the  navyj  succeeded  Mi*.  C.  Yorte 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  Earl  of  Buclt- 
ingharashlre  tpok  Jiord  Melville*s  place  of  pre* 
sident  of  the  board  of  control ;  Lord  Castlercagh 
remained  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  ;  Earl  Mul- 
grave  master-general  of  the  ordnancej  and  l^rd 
Eldon  lord  high  chancellor.  In  the  non-cabinet 
appointments  and  in  the  law  appointments  there 
were  several  changes;  George  Rose,  that  stciidj 
and  tenacious  placeman,  made  room  for  Mr.  F. 
Robinson  as  treasurer  for  the  navy  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade ;  Castlereagh's  friend 
Lord  Clancarty  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  ;  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  hj^d  had  the  felicity 
of  irritating  or  displeasing  all  parties,  was  suc- 
ceeded as  attorney-general  by  Sir  Thomas  Plumer, 
whose  previous  post  of  solicitor-general  was  filled 
by  Sir  William  Uarrow.  In  the  ministry  of  Ire- 
land the  Duke  of  Richmond  continued  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Manners  lord  high  chancellor: 
but  the  chief  secretaryship,  which  had  been  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  was  now  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Peel.  Some  of  these  changes 
and  arrangements  were  not  completed  until  some 
time  later;  but  this  was  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  cabinet  in  the  month  of  September,  when 
parliament  was  dissolved .• 

On  the  ni\of  June  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  brought  forward  the 
budget,  not  as  his  own  work  or  plan,  but  as  that 
of  his  lamented  predecessor.  The  plan  intimated 
the  design  and  the  determination  of  giving  more 

*  On  the  18tb  of  June  Lovd  WelUngten,  the*  at  €«httwq,jii4 
ignorant  and  perplexed  about  the  mlnisteHal  arrangem«ats.  ^rnet 
to  a  YrivntB  Mdnd  :«*^  AihiH  appear  to  b*  in  a  MlMge  Au  njnr 
la«d  ;  bowe^er,  I  tsust  Ui«t  ai  last  some  gtiveriusent  will  \x  r^^S 
I  idwayft detesfetl  hdwie  poIMcs,  and  Tate otTdtt-eBcAha^e  tw|6>2 
ne  a  ntim  foe  theBi."*-/<«tWr  t9  Qtmni  Sir  A,  €mvMl,^<f»^^^ 
Li<patche$.  ^ 
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Vigour  to  the  war.  In  the  preceding  3'ear  the 
supplies  proposed  and  voted  amounted  to 
56^02  lj869/. ;  but  now  the  total  proposed  and 
yotpd  was  62,375,348/.  A  number  of  petty  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  two  more  enormous  loans 
were  raised. 

On  June  the  27th  the  regent  sent  a  message  to 
each  House  of  Parliament,  acquaintlDg  them  that 
he  had  ordered  copies  to  be  laid  before  them  of 
the  information  received  relative  to  serious  riots  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  part  of  Cheshire,  the  clothing  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  con6ding  in  their  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  proper  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity. 
These  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  se-^ 
crecy  in  each  House ;  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Lord  Castlereagh  of  k  severe  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  where  much  machinery  and  other 
property  had  been  destroyed,  where  m^ny  l^vcs 
had  been  threatened  and  a  few  sacrificed;  a^d 
where  secret  societies  of  men,  bound  together  by 
oath,  were  seizing  and  concealing  arms,  and  train- 
ing themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  and  in  military 
evohitions.  Some  members  denied  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  questioned  the  policy  of  this  coer- 
cive bill ;  but  it  Avas  carried  through  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities:  its  duration  was  however 
limited  to  March  25th,  1813.  The  debates  on 
the  ^Catholic  question  will  be  noticed  e|sewhere_. 
On  the  30th  of  July  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  commission  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  ijt 
was  unexpectedly  dissolved. 

We  turn  to  the  conflict  of  arms,  which  was  more 
extensive,  more  terrible,  and  more  decisive  tlian  in 
any  preceding  year.  Great  as  were  the  British  inte- 
rests involved  in  that  quarrel,  and  strange  as  is 
the  history  of  the  new  American  war,  it  was  ^, 
mere  episode  in  a  grand  epic,  a  bye-scene  in  a 
busy  drama.  We  shall  not  therefore  depart  from 
the  usual  order  of  our  narrative,  but  proceed  to  the 
great  events  passing  in  the  Pet^insula. 

Ijyrd  Wellington,  who  had  found  necessary  rest 
and  tolerably  good  quarters  for  his  fatigued  troops, 
put  himself  in  motion  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to 
move.  He  had  not  been  idle  during  his  stay  on 
the  Coa — there  might  be  rest  fbr.the  army,  but 
there  was  none  for  him.  During  the  latter  months 
of  1811  he  had  been  preparing  with  all  possible 
silence  and  secrecy  the  means  of  re-capfurine 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  possession  of  which  stiu 
served  the  French  as  a  basis  of  operations  on  one 
of  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Under  the  appear* 
ance  of  repairing  and  fortifying  Almeida,  which 
the  French  had  damaged  much  less  than  they  in- 
tended, he  collected  there  a  battering-train  and 
abundant  stores.  A  good  portable  bridge  on 
trestles  was  also  constructed  in  the  same  place ; 
and,  utill  bestowing  that  attention  on  the  provision- 
ing of  his  army,  without  which  all  armies  must 
be  useless  or  lose  their  morality  and  discipline,  he 
clFeoted  the  formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon:* 
train,  with  several  hundred  strong  but  light  wag- 
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gons  made  for  the  purposfe,  in  order  to  su]>crsccl'Q 
the  heavy,  clumsy,  screeching,  barbarous  carts  ot 
the  Portuguese  which  ha^  been  hitherto  used,  but 
which  would  have  proved  altogether  insufficient 
without  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
mules  and  muleteers  which  followed  all  the  ruovcr 
ments  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.*  By 
the  exertions  of  our  engineer  officers ,  the  river 
Douro  was  rendered  navigable  for  boa  is  iio  Lr  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Agueda,  which  waa  forty 
miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended* 
AH  this  and  a  great  deal  more  had  been  dnnc  with 
so  little  bustle  and  show,  that  Marshal  Mnrniont 
never  guessed  the  intention  to  fall  udihi  CiiuUd 
Rodrigo  in  the  midst  of  winter.  ,  Ihiit  gtncrnl 
had  placed  his  ^*  army  of  Porlugar^in  txieiisivc 
Cantonments  about  Piasencia  and  Taliveriit  ^^""^1 
m  his  pleasant  confidence  he  had  detached  part  i>f 
it  to  the  eastward  towards  La  Mancha,  hikI  ^^-1}^ 
two  divisions  to  the  north  to  occupy  the  Aibturi;t4 
and  disperse  the  guerillas*  On  the  0th  of  Jutiuiiry 
Wellington  suddenly  moved  his* head- quarters  for- 
ward V>  Gallegos,  and  on  the  8th  part  o(  his  ar:ny 
crossed  the  Agueda  and  invested  Ciudud  iladriL^fj 
without  encountering  any  obstacle,  jf^u  externaE 
redoubt  called  the  great  Teson  was  sti^rmed  by  a 
party  of  the  light  division  that  very  evening,  and 
the  first  parallel  was  rapidly  establish XT  Phr  r^ 
were  two  convents  situated  outside  of  the  wajlV, 
but  strong  in  themselves,  and  fortified,  by  the 
French  with  their  usual  skill :  one  of  thcs^,  pan^a. 
Cruz,  wks  takei\  by  surprise  on  the  nigh^  of  th^ 
iStb;  the  other,  San  Francisco,  was  parric4  by 
assault  on  the  14th.  The  second  parallel  was  then 
completed  and  fresh  batteries  were  established, 
By  the  1 9th  two  practicable  breaches  wer^  made, 
and  that  very  evening  orders,  were  given  to  storm 
the  place.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  it  w^s 
known  that  Marmont  was  now  hastening  forward 
to  the  relief.  But  for  this  circumstance  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  might  have  been  reduced  with  very  little 
loss  U)  the  besiegers.  As  it  was,  and  though  th^ 
place  was  carried  and  the  garrison  surrendv^red  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  assault 
conimenced,  the  British  suffered  a  verv  severe  1>>8S. 
GenerarMackinnon  and  many  of  his  brigade  were 
blown  up  by  the  aocidental  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  on  the  ramparts ;  General  Craufurd,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  liglii  division,  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  General  Vandeleur  and  Colonel 
Colbome  were  also  wounded,  as  well  as  Major 
George  Napier,  tvho  led  one  of  the  storming  par- 
ties, and  who  belonged  to  a  brave  and  intelligent 
family,  who  were  always  forward  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  generally  unfortunate  in  getting 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese amounted  to  about  1000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  lots  of  the  garrison  was  about  the 
same,  besides  1700  prisoners.  A  large  battering- 
train  and  a  rast  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores 
were  found  within  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Marmont, 

*  A.  Vieuswvx.    For  n  tketrh  of  a  FdMiixnMe  ^«rt,  wtth  iH  rate* 
■olid  wheels,  see  View  of  Almeida,  ante  p.  443. 
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who  was  Btill  a  good  way  off  when  the  place  was 
atormed  and  taken,  said  that  there  was  something 
quite  incomprehensible  in  the  matter.  The  Spanish 
Cortes,  who  had  frequently  criticised  his  military 
conduct,  and  censured  delays  and  measures  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  now  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  In  England  his  lordship  got  a  step  in 
the  peerage  (he  was  made  Earl  of  Wellington), 
and  an  annuity  of  2000/.  annexed  to  the  title,  and 
thanks  were  voted  by  parliament  to  him  and  his 
brave  army. 

Having  recovered  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
resolved  to  attempt  to  recover  Badajoz  also  before 
the  French  should  be  in  force  to  oppose  him. 
Here  again  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution  were 
required^  The  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
was  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a  fictitious  destination, 
then  trans-shipped  at  sea  into  small  craft,  in  which 
it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubal  river  to  Alcacer  do 
Sol,  whence  it  was  carried  by  land  across  the 
Alemtejo  to  the  hanks  of  the  Gnadiana.  Stores 
were  collected  with  the  same  caution.  When  all 
was  ready,  his  lordship,  leaving  one  division  of  his 
army  on  the  Agueda,  marched  with  the  rest  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal. 
On  the  16  th  of  March,  after  a  rapid  and  orderly 
march,  the  army  crossed  the  Guadiana,  and 
Badajoz  was  immediately  invested.  On  the  25th 
the  Picurina,  an  advanced  work  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  place  by  the  small  river  Ribillas, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  the  26th  two  breach- 
ing batteries  opened  on  the  town.  Again  expedi- 
tion and  the  resolution  to  achieve  a  great  object, 
though  with  important  sacrifices,  were  needful; 
for  Marsh  ;il  Soult  was  collecting  all  his  disposable 
forces  at  Seville  in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz ;  and  Marshal  Marmont,  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  diversion,  had  entered  Portugal,  and 
was  ravaging  the  country  east  of  the  Estrella. 
The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  bad,  the 
battering- train  and  the  besieging-tools  were  not 
very  good,  and  the  number  of  troops  actually 
engaged  on  the  siege  was  but  small,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  advance  several  divisions  to  Llerena 
and  Mcrida  to  cover  the  besiegera.  What  the 
energy  of  roan  could  do  with  defective  means  and 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  was  done :  on  the  6th 
of  April  three  breaches  were  reported  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  Wellington  gave  his  orders  for  storm- 
ing the  place  at  ten  o'clock  that  night ;  but,  when 
the  storming  parties  passed  the  glacis  under  a 
murderous  fire,  dcscer.ded  into  the  ditch,  and 
ascended  the  breaches,  they  found  that  their  work 
was  but  to  begin.  The  French  were  generally 
ingenious  in  extemporizing  defences  and  modes  of 
annoyance ;  but  Greneral  Philippon,  the  governor 
of  Badajor,  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  way.  Strong  planks 
and  beams  studded  with  iron  spikes  like  harrows, 
and  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  and 
broken  bayonets,  effectually  stopped  the  way ;  the 


ramparts  behind  the  breaches  and  by  the  sides  of 
them,  and  the  tall  stone  houses  which  overlooked 
them,  were  occupied  by  French   light  infcntrr, 
who  poured  their  volleys  upon  the  narrow  strips  of 
ground  or  of  ruins  upon  which  the  assailants  wert 
crowded  and  made  to  pause ;  shells,  hand-grensdei, 
burning  compositions,  and  missiles  of  every  soit 
were  hurled  down  upon  their  heads !     The  Ian 
was  becoming  so  dreadful, — ^for  one  storming  ptrtj 
followed  another  till  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,— 
that  Lord  Wellington  ordered  the  fourth  and  ligfat 
divisions  to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  hsd 
been  first  assembled  for  the  attack,  finding  tint 
success  was  not  to  be  attained  at  that  point,  sad 
learning  that  General  Picton  had  carried  and  ests- 
blished  himself  in  the  castle.     Soon  after  the  knt 
piece  of  good  news  General  Walker's  brigade  sue- 
ceeded  in  entering  the  town  by  escalade  in  aa 
opposite  direction.  The  other  divisions  now  fornied 
again  for  the  attack  of  the  breaches ;  and,  tliac 
being  no  longer  defended  by  the  distracted  Freodi, 
who  saw  the  castle  and  a  good  part  of  the  city  in 
possession  of  the  red-coats,  the  beams  and  planki 
were  cleared  away,  our  storming  parties  poured  m, 
and  soon  the  last  attempt  at  resistance  ceased. 
General    Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
escaped  across  the  Guadiana,  and  threw  liimselr 
into  Fort  St.  Cristoval,  where  he  surrendered  on 
the  following  morning.     The  loss  of  the  alhes  hid 
been  dreadful :  including  the  Portuguese,  72  officen 
and  963  men  were  killed,  and  306  officers  and 
3480  men  wounded .♦    Covered  as  they  were,  the  , 
French  lost  from  1200  to  1500  men  during  the 
siege  and  in  the  assault ;  the  rest  of  the  garrisoD, 
which  Philippon  reported  to  Lord  Wellington  to 
have  consisted  of  5000  men  when  the  siege  com- 
menced, surrendered  to  the  British,  and  gave  np 
from  3000  to  4000  prisoners,  Spaniards,  Portii- 
guese,  and   English,  who  had  been  collected  in 
Badajoz  as  a  safe  depAt.    Though  our  troopi 
spared  the  conquered  foe,  or  very  aeon  moderated 
that  vindictive  fury  which  ffencrally  accompames 
assaults  and  storms,  and  which  never  had  been 
provoked  by  greater  loss  or  crueller  sufferings- 
thousands  of  men  were  writhing  or  shrieking  imn 
agony  in  the  deadly  breaches  or  in  the  aitcbfii 
below— they  made  a  rush  to  the  wine-cellars,  and, 

•  fn  writiM  to  Colonel  Torrenf.  tba  day  atter  thb  ^^}Ty^ 
triumph,  Loid  Wellington  ■ays:—*'  Our  Ion  hat  indeed  btjoj^ 

rt;  but  I  »ind  you  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  wluch  aooooo»  wj 
The  tnith  l«  that,  equipped  as  wo  arr,  Uie  British  simy  ««•  "™ 
earaUt*  of  carrying  OD  a  lonig  siege-**  i^*  Ant 

Tins  letter  to  the  Karl  of  Livrrpool  has  not  been  foaBil;  ww"" 
dceumrata  in  tlio  Ordnance  ofiiee  and  from  other  sources,  ll  JJ^ 
tlmt  it  recommvuiii'd  the  immediate  formaUon  of  a  corp*  of  "PJ" 
and  miners;  the  want  of  such  an  ertaWlthment  wHh  ^  *^J^2 
the  chief  cause  of  ihe  great  luM  In  our  siegea.— JVrts  V  »'*•*"  " 
iPiKtd  i.i  fFeliingtm  Ditpatehef,  iiijmn'i 

0)l')nel  Nspler  hss  warmly  and  ably  rlndleated  Lord  ^•""JSL 
sieges,  showing  the  relation  those  operations  had  with  owfy^Trf 
lious,  find  wiui  numerous  nnd  distant  consideratloni :—  .■T''^ 
I^id  WoUineton's  proceedings,*'  he  observes,  "  might  be  »»e;J~3 
and  other*  Umid  and  slow,  if  taken  separately  j,  yet,  ''^"Uf  Jgi 
as  parts  of  a  great  plnn  for  delivering  the  whole  Penln»ilsJ»«r"'j; 
lie  found  discreet  or  daring,  as  the  elrenmstafteea  ••"•'v  iI-Ims- 
there  any  portion  of  his  campaigns  thiU  requires  this  *We-tjaJB» 
sideratiott  mote  than  his  early  sieges,  which,  being  tastiloM  amr^ 
to  the  rules  of  art,  and  unsuccessful— or,  witen  •w<*'**5!iJliiBrhii 
with  a  mournful  slaughter— hnve  given  oecaslmi  for  n"'T  ii,  jfc. 
grmt  mil  it  try  qnalittes,  whkh  w^re,  Itnwrerr,  Iten  «!*««■"'' 
played.*'— tfrrt'jry  i^tke  /Tor  ta  the  Penmmkr, 
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in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  and  of 
drunkenness,  they  disgraced  themselves  hy  com- 
mitting many  outrages  and  some  atrocities.  It 
was  not  until  daybreak  on  the  Ith  of  April  that 
Wellington  was  completely  master  of  ^adajoz. 
On  the  8th  Soult  had  collected  his  army  at  Villa- 
franca,  between  Llerena  and  Merida ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  the  place  he  bad  intended  to  relieve, 
he  began,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  long  before 
daylight,  to  retreat  once  more  to  Seville.  Again 
the  French  were  warmly  pursued  by  the  British 
cavalry,  who  cut  up  Souk's  rear-guard  at  Villa 
Garcia.* 

At  another  place,  where  the  French  were,  not 
the  besieged,  but  the  besiegers,  they  suffered  dis- 
comfiture and  loss,  if  not  shame.  Since  General 
Graham's  expedition  wiUi  Lapeua,  which  had  ter- 
minated unprofitably,  but  for  the  British  not 
ingloriously,  at  Barrosa,  some  attention  had  been 
paid  to  garrisoning  Tarifa,  the  old  town  on  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  Lapeila  had  with  so 
much  difficulty  effected  his  landing.  Marshal 
Victor,  who  still  commanded  the  army  which  was 
80  fruitlessly  blockading  or  watching  Cadiz,  not 
wishing  for  anotlier  affair  like  that  of  Barrosa,  and 
apprehending  that  another  expedition  might  pass 
through  Tarifa  to  fall  upon  his  far-extending  lines, 
determined  to  reduce  that  place,  and  to  superintend 
the  important  operation  in  person.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  year  1811,  Tari&  was  invested  by 
about  5000  men,  whose  operations  were  covered 
by  another  strong  corps  posted  at  Vejer.  The 
place  was  garrisoned  by  about  1800  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Skerrett,  a  distinguished 
British  officer.  It  appears  that  about  1000  of  the 
men  were  British,  the  rest  being  Spaniards.  There 
was  an  old  Moorish  castle  and  a  weak  crumbling 
wall  also  originally  built  by  the  Moors,  who  began 
their  conquest  of  Spain  at  this  point ;  but  conti- 
guous to  Tarifa  there  is  a  small  island,  without 
which  the  town  is  (in  a  military  sense)  entirely 
useless;  and  the  French  were  not  supposed  to 
have  the  means  of  gaining  possession  of  this  isle. 
The  Spanish  general  Ballasteros  had  collected 
some  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  with 
the  object  of  interrupting  Victor's  siege;  and 
Greneral  Hill,  who  crossed  the  Guadiana  some 
months  before  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  com- 
menced, was  advancing  into  Spanish  Estremadura 
with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion both  from  General  Ballasteros  and  from 
Tarifa.  It  therefore  behoved  Victor  to  make  all 
speed ;  and,  hoping  to  carry  the  place  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  apparently  not  reflecting  upon  the  mili- 
tary, importance  of  the  small  island  to  which 
Colonel  Skerrett  could  retire,  and  from  which  he 
could  batter  the  town  to  pieces,  he  brought  up  his 
heavy  artillery,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  tlie 
place,  and  almost  immediately  effected  a  breach. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1811,  the  French 
attempted  to  carry  this  breach  by  storm ;  but, 
numerous  and  bold  as  they  were,  they  were  beaten 

*  Garwood,  WelUnglOD  Ditpatches. 
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off  by  the  gallant  troops  witlun.  From  that  day 
till  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  French 
kept  up  a  continual  fire :  the  walls  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  the  little  town  was  laid  completely  open ; 
but  they  would  not  venture  to  try  another  assault 
and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  they  with 
drew  hastily,  humbled  and  disordered,  leaving 
behind  them  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  heavy 
howitzers,  and  all  the  carriages  and  stores  collected 
for  the  siege.  The  hurry  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  dismAy  caused  by  General  Hill's  rapid  and 
daring  mov^nents  in  Estremadura,  and  almost 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia,* 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  Badajoz 
(on  the  Ith  of  April),  Lord  V^ellington  endea- 
voured to  put  the  place  into  a  good  state  of  defence, 
greatly  fearing  that,  if  anything  were  left  £Dr  the 
Spaniards  to  do»  both  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  "  through  the  habits  of  indolence  and  delay  * 
in  this  nation,"  would  be  lost  again  before  the 
summer  was  over.f  But  his  loidship  had  short 
time  to  bestow  upon  these  cares,  for  Marmontwas 
making  himself  strong  in  the  north,  and  was  bloek^' 
ading  both  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  the  partially  ruined  fortress  of  Almeida. 
Leaving  General  Hill  in  the  south,  his  lordship, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army  back  to  the  north.  Upon  this  Marmont 
gave  up  his  two  blockades,  collected  his  troops 
within  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  retreated  to  Sala- 
manea.  By  a  happy  combination  of  rapidity, 
daring,  and  skill,  General  Hill  attacked,  and  carried, 
by  a  brilliant  coup  de  main,  the  strong  forts  which 
the  French  had  erected  at  Alinaraz  on  the  Tagus 
to  protect  a  bridge  of  boats  which  secured  the  com- 
munications between  their  armies  of  the  north  and 
south.  By  this  operation  Marmont  was  cut  off 
from  Soult  and  Soult  from  Marmont.  On  the  13th 
of  June  Lord  Wellington,  after  the  most  wearying 
exertions  and  many  mortifying  delays,  proceeding 
from  causes  which  need  no  explanation,  completed 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  and 
broke  up  from  his  cantonments  between  the  Coa 
and  the  Agueda  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving 
General  Hill  on  the  Tagus  near  Almaraz  with  about 
12,000  more.     General  Ballasteros  had  engaged 

*  Colonel  Skenettwas  deservedly  applauded  for  hiigalUnt  deft*nec 
of  the  old  town,  one  of  the  most  Moresque  in  all  Spain,  and  th«*  one 
in  whicli  we  saw  more  lemains  of  the  nmnaen  and  oustonu  of  the 
Hoon  than  in  any  other  town  in  Andalusia  that  we  visited. 

From  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  that  place,  it  appeared 
to  Jjurd  Wellini^toD  quite  impossible  to  defend  it,  and  tli«^  the  utnost 
that  Skerrett  could  do  would  be  to  hold  the  island. 

Before  Tarifa  was  invested,  several  brilliant  afFalrs  took  plaee  be. 
twuen  the  piquets  of  the  British  and  Spani^  inllantry  and  the  French 
piquets;  and  Colonel  Skerrett,  in  cooperation  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  made  a  dashing  sortie  from  Tarifa,  in  order  to  oblige  the 
enomv  tu  show  their  force :  and  on  this  occasion  the  French  sustained 
con6iclerable  loss. 

f  Dispatches. — ^His  lordship  had  left  money  to  carry  on  the  works 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  yet  on  the  88th  uf  April,*l8l8.  we  find  him  com- 
plainin;^  that  very  little  had  been  done  since  he  was  there  last — ^that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  had  been  thrown  away  eutitely  I  He 
Kays—"  I  have  scut  Alava  over  to  the  place  to  )>oint  out  to  the  prin- 
cipal oificers  how  much  their  indolence  and  their  indulgence  of  tin; 
indolence  of  their  men  affect  the  caun ;  and  I  have  told  tliem  that  X 
should  give  no  assistance  in  English  soldiers  to  work,  unless  the 
demand  for  such  assisianoe  should  be  founded  on  an  aeknowledg- 
ment  that  the  Spanish  oflficets  have  not  authority  over  their  men  t/i 
induce  them  to  perform  works  for  tlieir  own  defence  I  But  the  indo- 
lenoe  and  apathy  of  their  notnre  iatwriMe.  Yet  they  boast  of  their 
activity  and  energy." 
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to  co-operate  with  Hill  or  to  keep  up  a  diversion  in 
his  favour  in  Andalusia ;  but,  when  Wellington 
began  his  march,  he  feared  that  Ballasteros  had  been 
already  beaten ;  and  from  intercepted  dispatches 
his  lordship  divined  that  King  Joseph  had  ordered 
Soult  to  send  a  great  force  to  the  Tagus,  there  to 
join  other  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre.  As  his  lordship  advanced  into  Spain  he 
received  reports  that  Marmont  had  been,  or  speedily 
was  to  be,  reinforced  by  the  division  of  Bonnet, 
6270  strong.  Even  without  any  such  accession  in 
strength  Marmont  had  a  decided  superiority  in 
numbers,  particularly  in  artillery  and  cavalry,  for 
his  infantry  was  counted  at  44,000,  his  artillery 
at  more  than  3000,  and  his  cavalry  at  4000 :  and, 
what  to  his  lordship  was  a  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  a  numerical  inferiority,  was  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  his  own  cavalry  was  deficient  in  tried, 
prudent,  and  skilful  officers,  and  altogether,  as  an 
arm,  vastly  inferior  to  his  infantry.  Another  se- 
rious consideration  was,  that  one  of  his  lordship's 
columns  consisted  entirely  of  Spaniards.  On  the 
16th  of  June  Wellington  *and  tbe  whole  allied 
army-  arrived  upon  the  Val  Musa  rivulet,  about  six 
miles  from  Salamanca.  The  enemy  showed  some 
cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Salamanca,  and  manifested  a  design 
to  hold  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tormes. 
But  their  cavalry  was  immediately  driven  in  by 
ours,  and  Marmont  evacuated  Salamanca  in  the 
night,  leaving  a  garrison  of  about  800  men  in  some 
forts  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  colleges  and 
convents  which  commanded  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  river  Tormes.  ^ut  that  river  was  fordable  in 
several  places  above  and  below  the  bridge ;  and 
therefore  on  the  following  morning,  the  17th  of 
June,  the  allies  forded  the  river,  got  into  the  rear 
of  the  French  forts,  and  entered  the  town,  to  the 
indescribable  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  "  They  have 
now,"  writes  Lord  Wellington,  "been  suffering 
for  more  than  three  years ;  during  which  time  the 
French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, have  destroyed  thirteen  of  twenty-five  con- 
vents, and  twenty- two  of  twenty-five  colleges, 
which  existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."* 
The  forts  were  immediately  invested  by  the  division 
of  General  Clinton,  and,  when  they  had  been  accu- 
rately reconnoitred,  it  was  found  necessary  to  break 
ground  before  them.  This  was  done  in  the  night 
of  the  17th. 

Marmont  retired  by  the  road  leading  to  Toro, 
as  if  intending  to  collect  his  army  on  the  Duero, 
between  Toro  and  Zamora.  Wellington  followed 
him  as  far  as  St.  Cristoval,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Salamanca,  where  he  took  up  a  good  position. 
The  forts  by  the  bridge  and  within  Salamanca 
were  found  even  stronger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  Major  General  Bowes  and  120  men 
fell  in  an  attempt  to  carry  them  by  escalade.  On 
the  20th  Marmont  returned  upon  his  steps,  and, 
arriving  in  front  of  the  position  of  St.  Cristoval, 
made  a  demonstration  with  his  cavalry,  which 

*  Dbpatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  cUitcd  Salamanca,  1 8th  Jun«. 


ended  in  a  mere  skirmish.  The  French  marshal 
remained  in  Wellington's  front  all  that  night  and 
all  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following  night  esta- 
blished a  post  on  the  British  right  flank,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  deprived  Wellington 
of  an  advantage  which  might  eventually  be  of  im- 
portance. Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  the 
22nd,  that  French  post  was  attacked  by  the  hero 
of  Barrosa,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who 
drove]  them  from  the  ground  immediately  with 
some  loss.  *'Our  troops  conducted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  this  f^air,  which  took  place  in 
the  view  of  every  man  of  both  armies."*  Mar- 
mont retired  during  that  night ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  the  French  posted  themselves  with 
their  right  on  some  heights,  their  centre  at  Aldea 
Rubia,  and  their  left  on  the  Tormes.  The  object 
of  the  enemy  in  these  movements  being  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  with  the  garrisons  in  the  forts 
at  Salamanca,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tormes, 
Wellington  changed  his  front,  and  extended  his 
troops  so  as  to  cover  Salamanca  completely,  retain- 
ing the  power  of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Tormes,  and  of  concentrating  his  army  at  any 
point  at  a  short  notice.  More  than  once  Marmont 
made  a  false  movement,  and  exposed  his  army  to 
attack ;  but,  for  the  present,  his  prudent  adversary 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail  himself  of  his 
opportunities  or  risk  a  general  action.  Every 
eflbrt  that  Marmont  could  make  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  forts  was  completely  baffled  ; 
those  forts  had  all  surrendered  or  been  taken  by 
the  27  th ;  and  thereupon  the  marshal  retreated 
once  more,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Duero. 
Wellington  followed  him,  and  took  up  a  line  on 
the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  facing  the  French.  Marmont,  who  is 
taxed  with  being  rather  too  fond  of  displaying  hi» 
skill  in  directing  the  movements  of  large  masses 
of  men,  changed  front  repeatedly,  marched  and 
counter-marched,  and  perplexed  his  own  people 
more  than  his  able  adversary  by  numerous  and 
complicated  manoeuvres.  In  the  interval  the 
French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonnet's  divi- 
sion, which  had  marched  from  the  Astarias,  but 
not  without  loss,  having  been  harassed  in  the 
mountains  by  the  guerrillas.  On  the  1 1th  of  July 
Marmont  threw  two  divisions  across  the  Duero  at 
Toro,  when  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  the 
led  to  concentrate  it  on  the  Guareiia,  an  affluent 
of  the  Duero.  On  the  same  night  the  two  French 
divisions  re-crossed  the  Duero  where  they  had 
crossed  it  in  the  morning;  and  then  Marmont 
ascended  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  wi&  his 
whole  army  to  Tordesillas.  Here  he  again  crossed 
over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Duero,  and  thence, 
making  a  forced  march,  assembled  at  Nava  del 
Rey  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th  he  attempted  to 
cut  off  Wellington's  right ;  but  his  troops  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  charges  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian cavalry,  and  the' smart  advance  of  the 
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British  and  Portuguese  infantry.  By  his  ma- 
noeuvres, however,  Marmont  had  now  succeeded 
in  re-eBtahlishing  his  communications  with  King 
Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  ad- 
vancing from  Madrid  to  join  him.  The  two 
armies  of  Marmont  and  Wellington  were  now  in 
line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Guareiia.  But 
on  the  20th  the  French  marshal  crossed  that 
stream  on  Wellington's  right,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  Tormes,  calculating  upon  cutting  o£F  his 
antagonist's  communications  with  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  would  materially  distress 
the  allies.  But  Wellington's  columns  were  in 
motion  as  soon  as  Marmont 's,  and  during  part  of 
that  day's  march  the* two  hostile  armies  moved  to- 
wards the  Tormes  in  parallel  lines,  and  within 
half  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  and  in  the  finest 
order  imaginable.*  Occasionally  there  was  an  in- 
terchange of  cannon-balls,  and  at  every  moment 
each  army  was  ready  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
Wellington's  determinations  were  to  recross  the 
Tormes  if  Marmont  should  cross  it;  to  cover 
Salamanca  as  long  as  he  could ;  not  to  give  up 
his  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very 
advantageous  circumstances,  or  unless  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary.  He  saw  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  or  to  be  hoped  for  by  advancing 
into  Castile.  The  wheat  harvest  had  not  yet  been 
reaped ;  and,  even  if  he  had  had  (what  he  had  not) 
an  abundant  supplv  of  money,  he  could  not  have 
procured  anything  from  the  country ;  for  he  could 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  who  were 
laying  waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a 
scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat.  To  the  British 
general  the  keeping  open  of  communications  was 
almost  everything,  while  to  the  French  general, 
who  had  not  to  look  to  legitimate  or  regular  sup- 
plies, it  was  almost  nothing.     Both  Soult  and 

*  Thii  rtrikin);  spectacle  has  been  described  by  sereral  British  olfi- 
oers  who  were  nye-witaeaee  >— 

"A  sight  more  glorious  and  more  solemn  war  does  not  orten  presmt. 
Nlnt^y  thousand  combatants  marched  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  without 
ooUision,  each  host  admiring  the  army  of  its  opoonent,  all  eyes^eager 
in  t their  gaze,  and  all  tars  attent  for  the  sigual  sound  of  battle." — 
Major  M.  Skerer,  MilHary  Mtmkr%  oftk$  Duke  qf  fFeilingUM, 

"  When  the  two  armies  were  thus  put  in  motion,  they  were  within 
eannon-shot  of  each  other,  the  French  oocnpving  higher  ground  than 
the  allies ;  but  the  space  between  them  was  lower  than  either  of  the 
routes,  and  nothing  intervened  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  columns  of 
enemies  that  thus  continued  to  pnrsue  their  course  without  the  least 
obstacle  to  prevent  their  coning  into  instantaneous  contact;  for  the 
slightest  divergement  from  eithttr  line  of  march  towards  the  other 
would  have  brought  them  within  musketry  distance*  I  hsve  always 
considered  this  day's  march  as  a  very  extraordinarv  scene,  only  to 
have  occurred  from  the  generals  opposed  commanding  hi}(hly  dis- 
ciplined srraies,  each  at  the  same  time  pursuing  an  object  from  which 
he  was  not  for  an  instant  to  be  abstrscted  by  minor  circum«taaces : 
the  French  marshal  pressing  forward  to  arrive  firrt  on  the  Tormes, 
Lord  Wellington  following  his  motions,  and  steadily  adhering  to  the 
defensive,  until  substantial  reasons  appeared  to  demand  the  adoption 

of  a  more  decided  conduct.  , There  were  occasional  slight  skir> 

mishes.  brought  on  by  the  routes  approaohlDg  each  other,  or  by  the 
anxiety  of  French  and  allied  stragglers  to  obtain  right  of  pillage  in 
the  unfortunate  villages  which  lay  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  armies :  otherwise,  no  spectator  would  have  imagined  that 
the  two  immense  moving  columns  that  fllled  the  whole  country,  and 
seemed  interminable— Ming  lost  to  the  eye  in  dust  and  distance— ^ 
comprised  two  armies  animated  with  earnest  desires  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  other,  but  who,  although 
and  cavalry,  were  persevering  on 
refraining  from  serious  hostility, 
for  the  great  trial,  to  which  either  was  now  advancing  with  confidence 
and  without  intermptiQi)."— (^u/mm/  Lmth  Hay,  JVarratiye  of  the 
Fgnmniar  tVar» 


irmies  ammatea  wiin  earnest  aesires  lor  iiie  aesxruc- 
ler,  but  who,  althouKh  possessed  of  numerous  artillery 
}re  persevering  on  Uieir  way,  as  if  by  mutnal  consent 
I  serious  hostility,  until  arrived  at  the  arena  destined 


Massena  had  contrived  to  live  in  Portugal  when 
all  their  communications  had  been  cut  off;  and 
now  Marmont,  for  a  certain  time,  could  do  as 
much  in  Spain.  Even  now  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely  even 
a  letter  had  reached  him.  *'But,"  says  Lord 
Wellington,  "  the  system  of  organised  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long 
established  in  the  French  army,  enable  it  to  sub- 
sist at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  placed ;  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  com- 
mand a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies 
of  every  description  than  we  have."*  By  ad- 
vancing even  the  short  distance  which  he  had 
advanced  into  Spain,  his  lordship  had  compelled 
Marmont  to  abandon  the  Asturias  by  calling  to  his 
aid  Bonnet  and  every  French  soldier  that  was 
there;  he  had  afforded  encouragement  to  the 
Spaniards  and  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh 
armies;  he  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
French  from  several  remaining  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  compelled  them  to  leave  Madrid 
in  a  very  weak  state.  On  commencing  his  ad- 
vance he  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  a  chance 
of  out-manoBuvring  the  French  marshal,  whose 
conduct  had  not  been  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  any  very  high  notion  of  his  military  genius 
or  capacity  ;  and  any  brilliant  success  on  his  part 
was  almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
Andalusia. 

On  the  21st  of  July  both  Marmont  and  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Tormes,  the  alUed  army  passing 
by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  the  French  by  the 
furds  higher  up  the  river.  The  British  generd 
placed  his  troops  in  a  position  the  left  of  which 
rested  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from  their 
similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  Dos  Arapiles. 
The  French  marshal  nearly  faced  him,  stretching 
his  left  towards  the  roads  leading  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  Both  armies  were  still  very  near  Salamanca.t 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington 
received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Clausel 
had  arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North ;  and 
his  lordship  was  quite  certain  that  these  troops 
could  join  Marmont  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  at  latest. 
There  was  therefore  no  time  to  be  lost;  and  his 
lordship  determined  that,  if  circumstances  should 
not  permit  him  to  attack  Marmont  on  the  morrow 

*  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst  (the  new  secretaryat-war)  dated  near 
Salamanca,  2lst  July. 

f  Tlte  river  Tormes  was  not  crossed  before  darliness  had  closed  in'; 
and  our  truops  had  scarcely  reached  their  bivouacs  ere  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  commenced.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  most  viyid 
fladiings  of  lightning  were  succeeded  by  instantaneous  peals  of  thun- 
der ;— a  more  violent  crash  of  the  elements  had  seldom  been  witnessed. 
General  Le  Marchnnt*s  brigade  of  Rivalry  bad  halted ;  the  men,  dis- 
mounted, were  either  seated  or  lying  ou  the  ground,  holding  their 
horses,  which,  alarmed  by  the  thunder,  snorted  and  started  wiUisuch 
'Violence,  that  many  of  them  broke  loose  and  galloped  across  the  eouu- 
try  in  all  directions.  '*  This  dispersion,  and  the  fk>ightened  ktorses 
passing  without  riders  in  a  state  of  wildness,  added  to  the  awful  effect 
of  the  tempest;  nor  was  the  situation  in  which  we  were  otherwise 

S laced  one  nf  great  brightness."— Cptoie/  Leith  Hay,  Narrative  o/the 
*emMtuiar  fFar* 
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Salamanca. 


(the  22nd),  he  would  move  towards  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  without  further  loss  of  time,  as  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  numbers  of  cavalry  might  make  a 
march  of  manoeuvre,  such  as  he  had  been  making 
for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  very  difficult,  and  its 
result  doubtful.*  Marmont  was  favoured  by  some 
woods,  which  partially  concealed  his  movements ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  some  sharp  skirmishing 
took  place,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles,  by  which 
they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  and, 
perhaps,  turn  the  right  of  the  British,  and  thus  cut 
them  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Wellington  to  extend  his  right  en 
potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  village  of  Ara- 
piles, and  to  occupy  that  village  with  light  infantry. 
After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  movements  on  the 
part  of  Marmont,  which  seemed  to  denote  that  he 
had  scarcely  formed  a  plan,  and  which  lasted  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade.  This 
artillery-firing  did  the  allies  very  little  damage,  but 
under  cover  of  it  Marmont  extended  his  left,  and 
moved  forward  his  troops,  apparently  with  an 
intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his  troops, 
and  by  his  fire,  the  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  the  allies  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack 
and  break  Wellington's  Ime,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
render  difficult  any  movement  of  the  allies  to  their 
right.  "  But,"  adds  Lord  Wellington,  "  the  exten- 
sion of  his  line  to  his  left,  and  its  advance  upon  our 
right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  still  occupied 

*  Dispatch  to  Ear)  Bathurst,  dat^  July  24th. 


very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  well 
defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious.'** 
His  lordship  immediately  strengthened  his  right 
and  made  an  impetuous  attack.  This  masterly 
movement,  which  in  reality  decided  the  battle,  has 
been  praised,  and  that  almost  unanimously,  by 
French  military  writers.  Marmont's  extended  left 
was  soon  turned  and  beaten  on  the  heights,  and  his 
front,  being  attacked,  gave  way,  and  was  driven  from 
one  height  to  another.  Marshal  Marmont,  being 
severely  wounded  by  a  shell,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bonnet.  Wherever  the  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  Bonnet  being  wounded,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Clausel,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  who  now  withdrew  the  troops 
with  great  skill  and  formed  them  into  a  new  posi- 
tion nearly  at  right  angles  with  their  original  one. 
His  cavalry  was  numerous,  his  artillery  very  for- 
midable. But  Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh 
attack,  and  our  6th  division,  ascending  to  Clausel's 
position  under  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet;  and,  our  4th  division 
coming  up  at  the  opportune  moment  to  aid  the 
6th,  the  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great 
confusion,  and  fied  through  the  woods  towards  the 
Tormes.  They  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Ist  and 
Light  divisions,  by  General  W.  Anson's  brigade  of 
the  4th  division,  and  by  some  squadrons  of  cavalry 
under  General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton ;  but  it  was 

•  Dispatch  to  Earl  natlnirst,  d«ted  July  24th. 
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now  dark  night,  and  many  of  the  French  escaped 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  who  roust  otherwise 
have  heen  taken.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  at  break  of  day  and  by  the  same 
troops,  only  strengthened  by  some  brigades  of 
cavairy  which  had  joined  during  the  night.  The 
cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  rear  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  near  La  Serna,  and,  after  a  gallant 
charge  made  by  two  brigades  of  dragoons,  the 
French  cavalry  iied,  abandoning  the  infantry  to 
their  fate;  and  the  whole  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  three  battalions,  were  made  prisoners.  During 
their  flight  on  the  23rd  the  enemy  were  joined  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
which,  through  Wellington's  prompt  decision,  had 
arrived  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  On  the  night 
of  the  2drd  Clausel's  head-quarters  were  at  Flores 
de  Avila,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Headlong  as  was  this  flight,  they  were, 
however,  followed  very  closely  the  whole  way  from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  this  remarkable  battle  was  very  severe :  3  gene- 


rals were  killed,  4  wounded;  1  general,  6  field 
officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  nearly 
7000  men  were  taken  prisoners ;  their  total  loSs  in 
killed  and  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  • 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  left  two 
of  their  eagles  and  six  colours  in  possession  of  the 
British.  They  also  abandoned  20  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, several  ammunition  waggons,  &c.  The  field 
of  battle  was  very  thick  with  dead.  The  allies 
alone  had  694  killed  and  4270  wounded,  out  of 
which  number  2714  were  British,  1552  Portu- 
guese, and  all  the  rest — that  is  to  say — four — 
Spaniards.  The  proportion  of  officers  was  very 
great ;  General  Le  Marchant  was  killed,  and  Gene- 
rals Beresford,  Leith,  Cole,  Spry,  and  Cotton  were 
wounded.* 

Having  crossed  the  Duero,  Lord  Wellington 
reached  Valladolid  the  eighth  day  after  the  battle, 
or  on  the  30th  of  July,Clausel  clearing  out  of  that 
city  on  his  lordship's  approach  and  continuing  his 
retreat  towards  Burgos,  with  almost  incredible 
speed. 


Valimdolid.    view  by  Liiiwnlo. 


The  British  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  there  captured  17 
pieces  of  artillery,  considerable  stores,  and  800  sick 
and  wounded  French,  left  behind  by  Clausel  in 
his  haste.  The  priests  would  have  made  proces- 
sions and  have  sung  Te  Deuniy  as  had  been  done 
at  Salamanca  after  the  battle,  but  Wellington  had 
no  time  to  spare.  King  Joseph,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster  at  Madrid  and  pick  up  on  his  road 
(in  all  he  had  about  20,000  men),  had  marched 
from  the  Escurial  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  to  join  Marmont. 
On  arriving  at  Arevalo  Joseph,  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment and  consternation,  heard  of  Marmont's 


defeat;  and  thereupon  he  changed  his  route, 
marching  oflf  by  the  right  to  Segovia  to  attempt  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Clausel  and  the  retreating 
army.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  quitted  Valla- 
dolid the  day  after  he  arrived  at  it,  recrossed  the 
Duero,  and  marched  against  King  Joseph,  leaving 

*  Wclliofrton  Dispatches ;  Dicpatch  to  Earl  Bathurst.  before  cited. 

General  Sir  Stapletoa  Cotton  was  ufitlior  wounded  in  action  nor 
even  by  the  enemy :  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  was  unfort  unatoly 
firnd  upon  by  one  of  our  own  sentries.  In  a  later  dispatch  to  the 
secrctary-at-wiir  (dated  July  28th")  WflUnglon  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  exact  loss  of  the  French  ;  out  it  is  said  to  be.  in  all, 
between  17.000  and  20.000  men.  They  all  a^roe.  that,  if  we  had  had 
an  hour  more  of  daylieht,  the  wholo  army  would  have  l>een  in  our 
hands.  General  Clausel.  who  is  wounded,  now  commands  the  army. 
The  only  apprelieustion  I  have  is,  that,  when  the  array  of  Portugal 
and  the  army  of  the  king  shall  have  joinetl,  ihey  will  be  too  strong  for 
us  in  cavalry.     I nm  cimrtnccd  tht*  their  in/itntru  will  mnh<^  no  stnud.'* 
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a  force  on  the  Duero  to  watch  Clausel,  whose  army 
was  clearly  rendered  incapable  of  speedily  resuming 
an  offensive  attitude.  His  lordship's  movements 
were  again  retarded  by  want  of  supplies  ;*  but  by 
great  exertions  some  provisions  were  brought  up, 
and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was  enabled  to  point 
the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  Madrid,  to  bar 
his  way  to  which  city  there  was  nothing  except 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  weakened  army  of  the 
centre.  Joseph,  after  falling  back  upon  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  capital. 
On  the  9th  Lord  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters 
at  St.  Ildefonso ;  and  on  the  two  following  days 
his  victorious  troops,  defiling  by  the  passes  of 
Guadarama  and  Naval  Serrada,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  descended  into  the  plain  on  which 
Madrid  is  situated.  Joseph  Bonaparte  did  little 
more  than  flit  through  that  city :  followed  by  the 
French  intruders  of  all  classes  and  by  their  Spanish 
partisans,  he  was  now  flying  to  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  to  rally  his  army  between  Aranjuez  and 
Toledo. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  entered 
Madrid  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations.  He  rode  instantly  through  the  town  to 
reconnoitre  the  defences  of  the  Retire  palace,  where 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrison.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  the  outermost  fortification  of  a  triple  line  of 
defence  was  forced;  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
arrangements  were  completed  for  attacking  the 
second  lines,  and  the  French  commandant  surren- 
dered. The  troops  found  in  the  Retire  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  and  an  arsenal  containing  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  180  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  every  description,  rewarded  the  victors. 

Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  who  had  long  accom- 
panied Wellington  in  his  marches,  battles,  or 
sieges,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Madrid,  and  the 
new  constitution  which  the  Cortes  had  made  at 
Cadiz  was  proclaimed  with  great  exultation  and 
ceremony.  The  entire  population  of  Madrid  poured 
into  the  streets  and  squares ;  laurels  and  flowers 
were  scattered  about  with  profusion ;  tapestry  and 
carpets  were  hung  from  the  balconies ;  and,  wher- 
ever the  British  general  appeared,  green  boughs  and 
flowers  and  shawls  were  strewn  before  his  horse's 
feet,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  ^*  Long 
live  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo !  Long  live  Wel- 
lington !"  To  a  deputation  of  the  new  council  of 
government  who  waited  upon  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards with  a  congratulatory  address,  his  lordship 
replied — *'  The  events  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  "t 

*  Bfltween  the  buttle  of  Salamanca  and  his  lord8b{p*i  arrivAl  at  Val 
ladolid*  he  stated,  in  a  nrewing  letter  to  the  noble  secretary-ai-war,  that 
he  was  in  want  of  almost  everything.  After  requesting  that  more 
medical  assistance  might  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  po««ible,  he  soys, — 
"  I  liliewise  request  your  lordship  not  tu  forgot  horses  for  the  cavalry 
and  the  artillery— a jirf  numey.  We  are  abeoUitely  bankrupt.  The 
troops  are  now  five  months  in  arrears,  instead  of  being  one  month  in 
ndvance.  The  staff  have  not  been  iiaid  since  February ;  the  muleteers 
not  since  June,  1811 ;  and  we  are  m  debt  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  am  obliged  to  take  the  money  sent  to  me  by  my  brother  for  the  Spaui- 
ards,  in  order  t<»  give  a  fortnight's  pny  to  my  own  troops,  who  are  really 
KufTering  for  want  of  money."— >Zrftfer  to  Earl  Bathtarst,  daUd  Jubt 
^8tA. 

t  Major  Sherer. 


In  consequence  of  this  bold  movement  upon 
Madrid,  Marshal  Soult  raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
destroying  the  works  which  the  French  had  con- 
structed with  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour,  and,  abandoning  the  whole  of  western 
Andalusia,  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  Granada. 
But  the  French  abandoned  these  famed  lines  with 
so  much  haste,  that  they  could  not  destroy  the  half 
of  their  stores  and  other  materiel ;  30  gun-boata 
and  some  hundreds  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  includ- 
ing some  cannon  of  portentous  length  which  had 
been  cast  expressly  for  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  were  found  to  be, 
in  good  part,  but  little  injured.*  Soult's  retreat 
was  very  disastrous :  his  rear  guard  was  attacked 
by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Spanish,  who 
issued  from  Cadiz,  drove  it  from  San  Lucar,  and 
took  Seville  by  assault^  although  eight  battalions 
had  been  left  to  maintain  that  city.  Our  portion 
of  the  assaihng  force  consisted  only  of  a  British 
regiment  under  Colonel  Skerrett,  the  hero  of  Tarifa. 
In  his  march  to  Granada  by  Carmona  Soult  suffered 
further  loss  from  excessive  heat,  fatigue,  scarcity, 
and  the  occasional  attacks  of  armed  bands  of  pea- 
santry. General  Hill,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
advanced  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus,  con- 
necting his  operations  with  those  of  Lord  WeUing- 
ton.  On  Hill's  approach  Joseph  Bonaparte  aban- 
doned the  line  of  the  Tagus :  and  fell  back  from 
Toledo  to  Almanza  in  Murcia,  to  keep  himself  in 
communication  with  Soult  in  Granada  and  Suchet 
on  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. '  By  the 
close  of  August  Hill  occupied  Toledo,  Ypez,  and 
Aranjuez,  thus  covering  the  right  of  the  allied  main 
army,  and  guarding  all  the  roads  which  led  from 
the  south  to  Madrid. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Spanish 
capital  was,  however,  very  critical.  A  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  the  year  which 
he  had  proposed  to  ministers  (who  had  agreed 
thereto),  and  which  he  had  arranged  with  his  usual 
nice  attention  to  details,  had  been  very  imperfectly 
executed.  He  had  been  promised  that  an  Anglo- 
Sicilian  expedition  should  be  sent  from  Sicily  early 
in  the  summer  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  in 
sufficient  force  to  clear  that  coast,  if  not  the  whole 
of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia.  Much  leas 
than  this  would  have  compelled  the  French  to  with- 
draw altogether  to  the  Ebro.  But,  after  the  plan 
had  been  settled  and  agreed  to,  there  arose  various 
misunderstandings  and  differences  of  opinion.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  now  our  commander-in-chief 
in  Sicily,  would  have  preferred  employing  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  left  we^  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Murat  for  the  Russian  campaign,  and  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  expect  any  successful  result 
from  the  operations  of  this  army  from  Sicily  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  This  last  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  infused  into  the  Anglo-Sicilian  forces ; 

*  In  the  summer  of  1815  some  of  these  fine,  long  Frenelt  guns  w«rv 
lying  on  the  sands  at  the  edge  of  Cadix  bay.  Thr  laay  Simniartls  Ua«l 
left  them  thvre  to  honeycomb  and  kpoil. 
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and  when  an  army  starts  upon  an  expedition  with- 
out hope  of  success  it  is  pretty  sure  to  fail.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  moreover,  was  very  busy  in 
making  a  constitution  for  Sicily,  for  which  the 
Sicilians  were  scarcely  more  fit  than  the  Cor- 
sicans  had  been  for  the  constitution  framed  for  them 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  Wellington  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  lordship  should  have  changed  his 
opinion  after  the  measure  had  been  proposed  to 
government,  and  frankly  told  him  what  he  expected 
from  fi  discouraged  army.  **  If,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  hope  that  General  Maitland  (the  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command)  and  the  staff  and 
other  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army  would  alter  their 
opinion  upon  a  nearer  view  of  what  they  have  to 
accomplish,  and  its  effect  upon  the  whole  of  this 
contest,  I  should  despair  of  any  success  from  per- 
sons coming  on  a  service  holding  such  opinions." 
He  knew  rather  more  than  Lord  William  knew  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Spain  by  a  proper  Anglo- 
Sicilian  force  adequately  commanded  and  supplied, 
and  he  told  his  lordship  that  he  was  quite  certain 
that  such  an  armament  could  succeed  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  Tarragona,  and  in  opening  through 
that  city  a  communication  between  the  British  fleet 
and  the  Spanish  army  in  the  east — which  in  itself 
would  be  a  service  of  the  highest  importance ;  that 
he  was  likewise  quite  certain  that  it  could  take 
the  city  of  Valencia,  and  thereby  give  to  the 
Spaniards  and  deprive  the  French  of  an  important 
resource ;  that  the  war  would  revive  again  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  that  if  matters  were  well 


arranged  in  that  quarter  the  enemy  would  never 
regain  possession  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  "  But," 
added  Wellington, ''  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  my 
expectation  of  success  in  these  operations,  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  their  effect  upon  my  own.  I  have 
lately  beaten  Marshal  Marmont  in  a  general  action, 
and  have  pursued  him  beyond  the  Duero.  The 
king  is  at  Segovia  with  a  corps  of  12,000  or  15,000 
men,  and  my  object  is  to  prevent  him  and  Marmont 
from  joining.  But  either  the  French  must  lose  all 
their  communications  with  their  troops  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  or  they  must  oblige  me  to  withdraw 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  cannot 
effect  this  last  object  without  bringing  against  me 
Suchet*s  army,  or  the  army  of  Soult,  or  both.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  very  important  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Suchet  should  be  diverted  from  his  supposed 
operations  against  me  by  the  operations  of  the  Sici- 
lian army,  which  will  go  to  such  important  objects 
as  Tarragona  and  Valencia.  I  should  think  Suchet 
would  be  diverted  from  me  by  the  operations  of  the 
Sicilian  army,  if  they  are  in  time,  because  I  find 
that  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  a  few  hundred  marines 
and  the  guerillas  of  the  north,  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  General  Caffarelli  from  detaching  any- 
thing to  Marmont's  assistance,  excepting  cavalry, . 
notwithstanding  the  positive  order  of  the  king; 
and  that  he  had  obeyed  those  orders  so  far  as  to 
order  troops  to  march  to  Marmont,  which,  upon 
hearing  of  Popham's  operations,  he  countermanded. 
Then,  if  Suchet's  attention  should  not  be  diverted 
from  me,  and  the  French  should  become  too  strong 
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for  me  in  Old  Castile,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting,  while  I  am  retiring,  that  Gene- 
ral Maitland's  progress  will  be  unopposed,  and  that 
we  shall  take  Tarragona  and  Valencia."* 

Lord  Wellington  had  certainly  counted,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  place 
upon  arrangements  not  wholly  under  his  own  con- 
trol, upon  this  promised  co-operation  on  the  eastern 
coast.  The  most  urgent  solicitations  for  aid  had 
also  been  sent  to  the  British  government  from  this 
part  of  Spain,  and  none  of  the  Spanish  people  had 
proved  themselves  more  valiant  in  the  field  and 
more  deserving  of  assistance  than  the  brave,  alert, 
and  persevering  Catalonians,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  of  independence,  had  been  left  to 
struggle  for  themselves,  with  no  other  help  than 
occasional  and  stinted  supplies  of  arms  and  money> 
and  the  assistance  of  a  few  British  ships  of  war. 
An  earlier  and  more  strenuous  aid  might  have  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  all  or  most  of  the  fortresses  on 
that  coast. 

When  Wellington  wrote  his  earnest  letter  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  explaining  all  that  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  ex^iedition  might  do,  an  expedition  of 
that  kind  was  not  only  on  its  way  but  within  sight 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  But,  most  unhap- 
pily, the  force  sent  down  from  Sicily  web  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  object  in  view :  it  con- 
sisted of  only  6000  men,  a  considerable  part  of 
whom  were  ill-disciplined  Sicilians  and  such  other 
foreigners  as  could  be  enlisted  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; there  was  no  cavalry;  the  quantity 
of  ordnance  was  miserably  small,  and  there  were 
neither  proper  siege  implements  nor  men  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.  General  Maitland,  who  led 
the  expedition,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  Lord  William  Bentinck  for- 
bade him  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  division  lest  Sicily 
itself  should  be  in  danger  (of  which  there  was  not 
the  remotest  chance,  as  the  south  of  Italy  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  peninsula  had  been  almost 
stripped  of  troops  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Russian 
war),  and,  to  avoid  mischief  from  the  winter  season 
— such,  we  suppose,  as  the  loss  on  the  coast  of 
transports  and  means  of  returning  to  Sicily : — Mait- 
land was  further  instructed  by  Bentinck  to  quit 
the  Spanish  coast  early  in  the  autumn.  The  slo- 
venly, inefficient  state  of  our  transport  service  might 
reasonably  excite  apprehensions.  The  last  legacy 
of  Harry  Dundas  (Lord  Melville)  to  his  country  had 
not  been  turned  to  any  very  good  account;  for, 
though  a  few  men-of-war  had  been  converted  into 
troop-ships,  with  proper  officers,  and  proper  disci- 
pline on  board,  the  conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  &c. 
was  still  left  to  the  vessels  hired  out  to  government 
by  merchants  and  private  speculators  mainly,  and 
the  transport  board,  which  ought  to  have  vigilantly 
superintended  these  matters,  was  as  indolent  and 
short-sighted,  and  (through  its  inferior  agents)  as 
corrupt  and  prone  to  jobbing  as  ever ;  and  through 
these  causes,  and  this  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
transport  service,  the  lives  of  our  troops  and  the 

*  Letter  to  Ijord  William  Bentinck,  io  Dispatches. 


costly  materials  of  war  continued  to  be  exposed  to 
frequent  peril.* 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  some  days  before  Lord 
Wellington  commenced  his  march  from  Yalladolid 
to  the  Spanish  capital,  General  Maitland  and  his 
Anglo-Sicilians  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca, 
exciting  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  fears  of 
the  French.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Majorca 
a  so-called  Spanish  division  had  been  formed  ;  and 
it  was  now  determined  that  this  force  should  be 
joined  to  General  Maitland's.  But  such  a  rabble 
had  scarcely  been  seen  in  modem  days  as  this 
Majorcan  division  :  it  was  composed  of  deserters  or 
prisoners  taken  from  the  French,  of  criminals  who 
had  been  transported  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
of  invalids  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  of  runa- 
gates who  had  fled  from  their  colours,  and  being 
caught  afterwards  had  been  chained  or  bound  and 
shipped  off  for  the  islands.  About  4500  of  these 
fellows  were  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  efficient 
discipline,  and  were  clothed  and  armed  at  our 
expense,  and  embarked  to  accompany  Maitland's 
motley  force  of  6000  men.  From  Port  Mabon 
Maitland  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Blanes  near  the  town  of  Tota,  where  the  French 
had  a  strong  redoubt.  On  that  and  the  following 
day  demonstrations  of  landing  were  made;  but 
Maitland,  after  some  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
officers  and  others,  deemed  it  would  be  rash  to  land 

*  '*  I  left  Palermo  on  board  a  large  tranaport,  that  wai  conveying  a 
detachment  of  Britikh  troops  to  Messina.  We  proceeded  weU  enough 
with  a  fair  wind  and  a  smooth  sea,  hat  on  the  Uiird  ewnlng  a  oontrsr)- 
breese  obliged  us  to  anchor  under  the  Faro  |MMnt.  At  midiughi  m.  vio- 
lent gale  caused  the  vessel  to  dm  e,  and  before  sail  could  be  got  npoa 
her  we  were  cloae  npon  Sc\-lla,  and  the  French  batteries  were  UaaBj; 
away  at  us.  For  three  dayt  and  nights  we  were  knocking  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  wuves  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia  ;  at  tioaes 
so  cliMe  to  the  shorty  that  we  expected  the  nexit  heave  of  the  sea  voald 
dash  us  on  the  rocks.  Women  and  children  were  screaming,  paaaen- 
gera  lamenting  and  taking  leave  oT  each  other,  abandoning  aU  hope 
of  safety.  The  crew,  too  small  for  the  veswl  at  any  tiae,  worn  oat 
with  Uirec  days  and  nights  of  iacessant  toil,  refused  to  work,  and  lav 
down  upon  deck,  saying  that  they  might  as  weU  visit  his  inlvn/l 
majesty's  abode  to-uight  as  to  morrow  mominf .  Unfurtunatrly^  Ihcy 
were  most  of  them  drafted  from  a  man-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vex ing  the  vessel  ruund,  and,  without  an  officer,  were  4|nile  beyond 
eontrol.  When  all  hope  was  lost  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  saved  oa.'  aui 
enabled  us  to  reach  Messina  in  the  counse  of  the  next  day.  This  was 
a  good  lesson  for  the  future,  never  to  trust  myself  st  aca  on  board  a 
large  vessel,  with  liitlc  ballast,  seotuff  in  a  hurry  on  what  was  termetl 
a  mere  coasting  voyage.  So  light  was  she  that  a  very  moderate  breese 
placed  her  on  her  beam-ends,  and  Uiia  was  the  cause  of  all  our  daM»> 
ters :  ss  I  learned  afterwards  that,  couhl  we  have  safely  carried  aaC- 
cient  sail,  we  might  have  entered  Mesaina  at  first  without  diflfenlty, 
instead  of  cumiag  to  anchor.  Tliis  is  only  one  instsnce  ol  the  mode 
in  which  our  transport  service  is  conducted.  Vessels  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  harbour  for  Long  periods,  and,  when  their  sgivkaea  aae 
required  at  a  moment,  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  people  on  board 
to  navigate  them,  although  their  owners  are  pocketing.  monUily,  the 
full  and  exorbitant  pay  for  vessels  well  found  and  pro\ided  in  every 
respect :  thus  is  John  BuU  duped  of  his  rouney.  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  lives  of  the  troops,  and  safety  of  the  stores  are  recklessly  risked  on 
board  vessels  actually  unfit  fur  sea.  I  am  told  that  it  ia  not  uDoommon 
for  oae  ship's  crew  to  serve  for  eight  or  ten  vessels,  at  the  monthly 
muster  by  the  agent,  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  strict  and  dvsaroas  of  per- 
forming his  dut^  to  the  government,  the  captains  have  the  trouble  and 
(^xpeufcu  of  pro>icUug  crews  for  the  occasion  that  are  dismissed  imme- 
diately the  inspection  is  over.  The  grand  point  with  the  trassport 
gentry  is  fen  keep  well  witli  the  agent  by  performing  various  littk> 
services,  such  ns  emplojiug  their  carpenters  in  making  liiii  fnmiturp. 
or  fitting  up  his  house,  presenting  him  with  a  boat  that  may  havt* 
taken  his  fimcy,  &c.  &c.  This,  oi  coun>e,  c-uinot  be  oonttdcred  as 
bribery,  but  mere  marks  of  their  esreem." 

One  of  our  agents  for  transport*  was  presented  witli  a  very  baadsoae 
vaclit  of  coDkiilcrable  burthen,  aud  w^as  imprudent  enough  to  invite  th*- 
fiead  of  tlie  government  to  attend  the  launch,  and  to  rvqae«t  him  lu 
name  th<>  vessel.  The  chief,  a  keen  old  Snotchman  (,Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land), with  a  sarcastic  smile  and  a  significant  look  at  the  craft,  nid — 

*'VVliy,  Mr ,  I  think  we  eannot  do  better  than  caU  fa«r  the 

*  Plunder.*  "—MS.  Journal  o/m  Friend. 
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in  a  province  where  Suchet  might  soon  collect 
22,000  well  disciplined  infantry  and  several 
squadrons  of  good  cavalry ;  and  that  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  or  of  any  other  consider- 
able place,  with  the  means  he  had  would  be  mad- 
ness. Admiral  Sir  Edward  Pellew  strongly  urged 
a  descent,  and  Captain  Codrington,  who  had  long 
been  commanding  a  squadron  off  that  coast,  insisted 
that  Maitland  was  deceived  by  false  information, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  had  communicated  with  him 
from  shore  were  traitors.  A  council  of  war,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Maitland,  and  that  general,  after 
two  or  three  changes  of  plans  or  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  run  down  the  coast  to  Alicante  in  Valen- 
cia, an  important  city,  the  safety  of  which  was 
endangered  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  which  the 
Spanish  general  J.  O'Donnel  had  recently  sustained 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  drive  the 
van-guard  of  Sachet's  army  back  upon  the  Xucar.* 
The  hearts  of  the  Cataionian  patriots  died  within 
them  as  they  saw  the  British  fleet  quitting  their 
shores.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  wiods  were  con- 
trary, and  there  was  some  of  the  usual  confusion 
in  the  transport  service ;  but  on  tlie  evening  of  the 
9th  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  capacious 
and  safe  Bay  of  Alicante,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  troops  were  landed.  Suchet  now  withdrew  his 
van-guard,  which  was  within  sight  of  Alicante,  to 
the  Xucar,  where  he  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
and  a  tele  du  pent.  Maitland,  with  his  Anglo- 
Sicilians  and  his  Majorcan  division,  occupied  the 
country  from  which  the  enemy  retired;  but  in  less 
than  a  week  he  received  intelligence  that  Suchet 
had  been  joined  by  King  Joseph  with  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Centre,  and  that  Soult  was  in  rapid 
march  with  his  army  of  Andalusia  to  join  the  king 
and  Suchet ;  and  thereu]K)n  he  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  all  the  country  he  had  recovered,  and 
to  fall  back  to  Alicante.  Within  that  town  and 
some  works  in  front  of  it  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expe- 
dition was  cooped  up,  without  the  chance  of  effect- 
ing any  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  Wellington. 
There  were  other  potent  reasons  which  rendered 
his  lordship's  prolonged  occupation  of  the  open 
capital  impossible.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  there  existed  no  Spanish  force  upon  which 
he  could  depend  for  field  operations.  The  army  of 
Galicia  under  Santocildes,  which  was  now  considered 
the  most  effective  of  the  Spanish  corps,  after  taking 
Astorga  and  advancing  towards  Zamora,  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  back  by  Clausel,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  Marmont's  army  of  Portugal ;  Ballasteros, 
who  had  kept  together  a  force  in  Andalusia,  haught- 
ily refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wellington; 
O'Donnel's  defeated  army  was  flying  through 
Murcia  without  equipments,  and  without  disci- 
pline, and,  on  the  whole  surface  of  Spain,  there  was 
nothing  that,  by  any  straining  of  language,  could 
be  called  an  army,  or,  at  least,  a  disciplined  array, 
in  the  field.     Bands  of  guerrillas  there  were,  but 

*  In  this  wretched  aSait  O'Donnel  is  aaid  to  have  lost  more  tbao 
4000  mrn,  and  to  have  seen  the  fugitives  of  hta  army  tiirow  away 
le.ooo  muskets  in  their  flight.    If  he  hod  nut  risked  Uiis  batUe  All- 
cniiM*  voulil  have  itiftn  in  uo  danger, 
vol..   IV. GEU.   III. 


some  of  these  seemed  almost  as  ready  to  plunder 
friends  as  foes — to  fall  upon  English  convoys  as 
upon  French.*  Lord  Wellington,  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Madrid,  had  been  hailed  with  Vivas 
and  expressions  of  good  will,  but  no  active  exertions 
were  made  in  the  common  cause ;  and  the  Vivas 
grew  fainter  as  the  Madrilenos  reflected  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  French  returning,  and  the  good  will 
grew  cool  when  they  were  called  upon  to  furnish  sup- 
plies and  assistance  to  the  allied  army.  As  in  every 
other  city  of  Spain,  and  as  in  every  place  on  the 
Continent  where  we  set  foot,  it  was  believed  that 
the  English  were  made  of  gold,  and  that  wherever 
they  came  they  must  bring  not  only  arms  and 
ammunition,  stores,  clothing,  and  food  for  the 
armies  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  their  own,  but 
also  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver  to 
scatter  among  the  natives:  and  now  whenever 
money  was  asked  for  from  the  Spaniards  they  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  predictions  of  Bonaparte 
and  of  our  own  opposition  were  verified,  and  that 
England  was  becoming  bankrupt.  But,  apart  from 
this  unfavourable  conviction  which  went  to  injure 
our  credit,  very  few  of  these  Castilians  had  any 
money  to  give  or  lend.  Four  years  of  French  mili- 
tary occupation  and  forced  military  contribution 
never  left  full  coffers  anywhere.  Tlie  British  com- 
mander-in-chief could  not  realize  at  Madrid,  by 
drafts  upon  the  British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money 
adequate  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  his  army.f 
It  was  therefore  in  vain  to  think  of  remaining  at 
Madrid,  where,  if  the  allied  army  had  not  first  been 
starved,  three  or  four  French  armies,  a  total  of  more 
than  100,000  men,  must  have  closed  round  it  and 
cut  off  all  retreat.  The  alternative  left  to  Welling- 
ton was  either  to  move  to  the  north  against  Clausel, 
or  to  move  to  the  south  against  Soult.  He  deter- 
mined on  the  first  of  these  movements,  hoping  that, 
although  Clausel  had  now  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, he  should  be  able  to  give  him  some  such 
lesson  as  he  had  given  to  him  and  Marmont  at 
Salamanca — the  doleful  remembrances  of  which 
battle  were  known  to  have  taken  all  their  con- 
fidence out  of  the  French  infantry.  Leaving  two 
divisions  under  Hill  near  Madrid,  his  lordship 
marched  with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember back  to  Valladolid,  which  he  re-entered 
on  the  7th.  Continuing  his  march  towards  Burgos 
he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  which 
was  found  to  be  less  than  10,000  men,  undis- 
ciplined, ragged,  and.  deficient  in  equipments. 
On  the  19th  of  September  the  allied  army  en- 
tered Burgos,  the  French  falling  back  to  Bri- 
viesca,  but  leaving  2000  men,  under  General 
Dubreton,  in  the  castle  of  Burgos.  The  posses- 
sion of  that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and 
insecure  position,  and  Wellington  directed  it  to  be 

*  It  is  related  that  on  the  first  day  of  Maitland**  march  from  Ali- 
cante towsrds  the  Xucar  a  convoy  with  six  days'  supply  waa  attacked 
by  an  armed  banditti  called  n  guerrilla,  and  that  Uie  convovwas  plun- 
deriKl  or  disperved  and  lost.— Ct^^onW  Napier,  Hist,  of  fFar  m  the 
Penimvla. 

t  Welti ngtoQ  Di^xiatehvs. 
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invested  forthwith,  though  he  was  ill  furnished  with 
siege  artillery,  and  well  knew  that  the  castle,  strong 
hy  its  natural  position,  had  heen  fortified  hy  the 
French  with  great  care.  A  horn- work  on  a  hill  which 
commanded  some  of  the  works  of  the  castle  was 
carried  by  assault.  The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but 
with  little  effect.  Sapping  was  then  resorted  to,  with 
such  bad  sappers  and  miners  as  his  lordship  had. 
On  the  29th,  a  breach  having  been  eflfected  in  the 
outer  wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  it,  but  failed.  On  the  4th  uf 
October,  another  breach  having  been  effected  by 
the  same  process  of  mining  and  exploding,  another 
storm  was  attempted :  this  succeeded,  but  still  the 
besiegers  were  only  established  within  the  exterior 
line  of  the  works  of  the  castle.  In  two  bold  sorties 
the  French  materially  injured  the  works  of  the 
allies,  and  thus  threw  them  back  in  their  operations. 
But  what  most  retarded  these  operations  was  a  want 
of  ammunition.  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
a  breach  was  made  by  mining  in  the  second  line, 
and  orders  were  given  to  storm  again.  The  assault 
was  gallantly  made  and  maintained  by  a  detach- 
ment of  our  German  Legion  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Guards;  but  the  French  brought  such  a  fire  to 
bear  upon  them  from  the  third  line  and  from  the 
body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with  numbers 
so  superior,  before  they  could  be  supported,  that  the 
assailants  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  Dubreton  had  made  a  brave  stand,  but  no 
bravery  or  skill  could  have  saved  the  castle  in  the 
face  of  so  bold  and  so  persevering  an  enemy.  But, 


as  Wellington  was  preparing  to  renew  his  assault, 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  advanced  to  raise 
the  siege;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  learned 
from  General  Hill  that  the  armies  of  the  South  and 
Centre,  or  those  of  Soult  and  King  Joseph,  being 
united,  mustered  10,000  strong,  and  were  ad- 
vancing from  Valencia  towards  the  Tagus,  and  that 
General  Ballasteros  had  not  assumed  a  position  in 
Ija  Mancha  which  the  Spanish  government,  at  hia 
lordship's  suggestion,  hud  ordered  him  to  take 
up,  in  order  to  retard  the  enemy's  moyements 
towards  the  Tagus.*  The  British  commander  was 
therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting 
a  retrograde  movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
Hill,  who  at  the  approach  of  Soult  retired  slowly 
towards  Salamanca.  On  the  21st  of  October  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  allied  army  retired  in  good 
order  to  Palencia,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
had  landed  at  Coruiia  and  marched  through  the 
northern  provinces.  The  French  army  from  the 
north,  by  this  time  under  the  command  of  Souham, 
was  now  close  upon  the  allies,  and  repeatedly 
attacked  and  harassed  their  rear-guard  until  tbey 
reached  the  Duero  at  Tudela,  when  Souham  halted, 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south. 
Wellington  halted  not,  but,  crossing  the  Duero  on 
the  29th  of  October,  continued  his  retreat  to  the 

*  Ballasteros  bebavpd  in  Uiis  shameless  manner  nnt  of  vpitf  and 
jealousy,  or  because  the  Sji-iniiih  rejjenev  and  cortes  had  uffirred  Lord 
Wellington  the  chief  coroniaud  of  the  ^ptinish  umiw.— Dispatch  fo 
Earl  Bathurst. 
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Tormes,  being  joined,  on  his  way  thither,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  by  Hill.  After  getting  across 
the  Duero  and  effecting  his  junction  with  Hill,  his 
lordship  congratulated  himself  on  his  success. 
*'  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary-at-war, 
"  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
(among  whom  is  Caffarelli's  infantry,  as  well  as 
his  cavalry),  and  considering  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  great  proportion  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  divisions  which  I  have  with  me,  and 
their  general  weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
cavalry,  I  think  I  have  escaped  from  the  worst 
military  situation  I  was  ever  in."  *  By  the  8th  of 
November  his  lordship  had  taken  up  his  old  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval,  in  front  of 
Salamanca.  On  the  10th  Souham  and  Soult  joined 
their  forces,  which  were  now  estimated  at  75,000 
foot  and  12,000  cavalry,  while  Wellington's  army, 
counting  Spaniards  and  all,  did  not  exceed  48,000 
foot  and  5000  cavalry.  The  two  French  generals 
now  advanced ;  and,  on  the  14th,  finding  nearly 
all  the  fords  of  the  river  practicable,  they  crossed 
the  Tormes  in  force  some  three  leagues  above 
Salamanca.  .•  Lord  Wellington  immediately  broke 
up  from  San  Cristoval  and  ordered  his  troops  to- 
wards the  two  Arapiles ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  march 
from  the  fords,  he  moved  with  the  second  division 
of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  he  could  collect, 
to  attack  them,  leaving  Hill,  with  some  divisions, 
to  protect  this  movement,  and  posting  the  third 
division  in  reserve  on  the  Arapiles,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  those  important  positions,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  been  held  by  the  French 
in  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  already  too  strong  and  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked,  so  that  his  lordship  contined  him- 
self to  a  smart  cannonade  of  their  cavalry,  under 
cover  of  which  he  reconnoitred  their  position.  In 
the  evening  he  withdrew  all  his  troops  to  the 
heights  of  the  Arapiles.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  and  the  following  morning,t  having  seen 
that  Soult  and  Souham  were  determined  not  to 
attack  him  on  the  ground  he  had  chosen,  the  field 
of  his  former  victory,  he  moved  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  through  Salamanca,  detaching 
General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  with  a  division  uf  in- 
fantry, to  secure  the  passage  of  a  stream  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expected 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  to  cut  off  his  lord- 
ship's communications  either  with  Salamanca  or 

*  Diipatch  to  Earl  Bathunt,  dated  Rueda,  Slat  October. 

t  "  Ou  the  l&th.  at  day-li|;ht,  the  whole  of  our  army  wna  In  order 
of  battle ;  uar  divUon  was  posted  behind  the  Arapiles,  and  every  une 
anticipated  a  fierce  and  general  engaxemeut.    llie  French  had  90,000 

men,  and  nearly  tOO  pieces  of  artiilery Sonlt,  however,  had 

no  intention  of  lighting ;  he  diwlined  the  challenge,  mauccuATed  on 
our  right,  and,  threatening  onr  commuiiioitioii  with  [\)itugal,  cnm- 
pc'tled  us  to  retreat.  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Wellingtou,  who.  trvm 
the  8th  to  the  Idth,  kept  all  his  forces  conoeotRited  on  tiie  Tormes. 
anxiously  desire«l  nnd  expected  a  gvnerai  engagement.  Indeed,  it 
has  beuu  said,  aud  l&  probable,  that  on  the  morning  of  tlie  Ibth.  could 
he  have  supjiosud  thnt  Hoult  would  refuse  fighting,  he  would  himself 
have  been  the  a«ailant,  and  would  have  marched  buldly  wi  the 
lieighis  of  Moxarbes.  It  was  not  uutil  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
that  the  retreat  was  ordered,  which,  had  it  been  the  origiual  intention 
of  his  lordship,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  eutered  upon  six  hours 
earlier."— /Zeco/Zecltonir/tAe  Penintuh, 


with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  Wellington  found  the  French  still  fortifying 
the-  position  they  had  taken  up  the  preceding  day 
on  crossing  the  Tormes — ^so  cautious  had  their 
defeats  and  reverses  rendered  them ;  but  they  were 
also  moving  masses  of  cavalry  and  some  infiuitry  to 
their  left,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the 
allies  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Wellington  there- 
upon determined  to  move  rapidly  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  putting  the  allied  army  in  march  in 
three  columns,  and  crossing  the  Zurguen,  which 
Sir  Edward  Paget  had  guarded,  and  then  turning 
and  passing  the  enemy's  left  flank,  he  encamped 
that  night  on  the  Valmuza.  On  the  following  day, 
the  16th,  the  French  followed  his  lordship's  move- 
ment with  immense  masses  of  cavalry,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry ;  but  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  press  upon  his  rear.  On  the  17th  they 
took  advantage  of  the  ground  to  cannonade  our 
light  division,  which  formed  the  rear-guard,  and 
which  was  now  commanded  by  General  Alten,  on 
its  passage  over  the  river,  and  caused  it  some  loss. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
who  had  ridden  to  the  rear  to  discover  the  cause 
of  some  delay  in  the  march,  was  surprised,  when 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Italian  cavalry 
which  had  followed  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Naples.^ 
On  the  18th  the  French  kept  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance, and  Lord  Wellington,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, established  his  head-quarters  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Soult,  in  fact,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Tormes,  made  no  serious  movement,  being  called 
upon  by  Joseph  to  send  some  troops  into  Old 
Castile.  On  the  19th  part  of  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  Agueda ;  all  the  rest  crossed  on  the 
20th.  The  main  body  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese were  then  distributed  in  their  old  canton- 
ments within  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  between  the 
Agueda  and  the  Coa ;  and  Hill's  corps  moved  into 
Spanish  Estremadura,  into  cantonments  near  Coria, 
and  towards  the  Tagus. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  allies  had 
suffered  severely  from  fatigue  and  privation;  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  weather  was  worse  than  Lord  Wellington 
had  ever  seen  it ;  the  roads  were  knee-deep  with 
mud,  the  rivers  and  swollen  rivulets  breast-deep ; 
hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  provisions  could 
be  obtained  from  that  hungry,  desolated  country ; 
a  great  part  of  the  army  had  neither  bread  nor 
biscuit,  the  only  sustenance  being  a  scanty  ration 
of  lean  tough  beef,  which  the  men  were  obliged  to 
eat  half  raw,  from  the  difficulty  of  lighting  fires  in 

X  We  w  ell  knew  the  Italian  officer  who  had  the  principal  sliare  in 
this  capture.  It  was  Don  Marc-Antoniu  Colonna,  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Siigliano,  a  branch  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  tlio 
Colmiiia.  long  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Nupied.  He  diaoovercd,  with 
liis  sla>s,  an  Eogli>li  general  officer  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  gallopiii;; 
to  thf  sixH.surrouiidedthelMue  of  tliehill.  He  used  to  give  a  graphic 
and  touching  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  stately  and  gallant 
veicr.-iu,  who  hod  already  lust  au  arm,  and  was  very  short-sighted. 
Sir  Kdward,  upon  first  seeing  the  dragoous,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,' 
and  uould  have  galloped  down  the  hill,  but  Colouna  cried  out  thitt 
it  was  surrounded,  that  escape  was  impossible,  tliat  tite  attempt 
mit;ht  lead  to  destruetion ;  and.  as  he  Closed  upon  him  with  severed 
troo^^'rs,  Sir  Edward  presented  his  sword  and  surrendered.  , 
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their  wet  bivouacs,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel.* 
Such  had  been  the  cleanliness  of  Spanish  quarters, 
that  nearly  all  our  tender-skinned  men  were  bring- 
ing back  cutaneous  disorders,  and  all  the  rest  were 
eaten  up  by  vermin  even  as  though  they  had  passed 
through  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues.  The  poorest 
and  dullest  follower  of  the  camp  was  sensible  of 
the  ill-conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals  and  other 
authorities,  and  none  could  be  blind  to  the  care 
with  which  the  Spanish  people  concealed  their  pro- 
visions, or  to  the  greediness  with  which  they  over- 
charged every  morsel  of  food  or  drop  of  wine  they 
supplied  to  the  troops  who  were  fighting  for  them. 
On  leaving  Salamanca  some  of  our  retreating  sol- 
diers had  been  savagely  murdered  by  Spaniards  of 
that  town.  Many  of  our  men,  vowing  that  their 
friends  were  worse  than  their  foes,  beat  the  Spanish 
peasants  and  plundered  their  abodes  wherever  the 
opportunity  offered ;  and  other  and  worse  irregu- 
larities were  committed.  Lord  Wellington,  how- 
ever, had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evils 
chiefly  to  the  inattention  and  inexperience  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiments ;  and,  a  few  days  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  behind  the  Agueda,  he 
issued  a  severe  admonitory  letter  to  officers  com- 
manding divisions  and  brigades.  He  herein  de- 
clared that  in  the  late  campaign  the  discipline  of 
his  army  had  become  relaxed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  he  had  witnessed  in  any  army  with  which  he 
had  ever  served,  or  of  which  he  had  ever  read.t 
This  was  exaggerating  .the  fact  and  \mng  over 
severe,  and  it  was  so  felt — and  very  deeply  too— 
by  the  whole  army ;  but  the  severity  of  the  censure 
(which  passed  over  the  common  soldiers  to  fall 
upon  their  officers)  was  evidently  calculated  to 
produce  a  beneficial  impression  upon  many  of  the 

*  The  Eiu;lUh  Kildier,  moreover,  baa  no  gentiis  for  cooking,  aud 
the  prfscrihol  mesa  arraneeniCTits  of  our  troops  were  very  bud.  The 
French  aoldierB,  on  the  other  hand,  cuUiTated  the  Kienoe' of  cookery, 
for  which  (heir  nation  has  ao  decided  a  gentua,  and  their  oookiiifj  ar- 
rangemrats  were  infinitely  better  tlian  oura.  Lord  Wellington  dwelt 
upon  ihia  difference  with  some  naiveti  in  the  circular  letter  he  ad- 
dreased  to  commandinK  oncers  after  the  retreat.  "  In  regard  to  the 
food  of  the  soldter,"  snid  his  lordship,  "  I  have  frequently  olwerveil 
and  lamented  in  the  late  campaiKU  the  facility  and  celerity  with  which 
the  French  soldiers  conk  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  army." 
And,  after  this  observation,  he  read  the  commanding  officers  a  good 
leason  ahont  a  division  of  labour,  in  cutting  nnd  bringing  in  woo<l,  in 
fetching  water,  in  prcpsiring  the  meat  to  be  cooked,  &c.  &c  'fhus, 
like  a  truly  great  mnn,  he  continued  to  attend  to  every  detail,  consi- 
dering nothing  too  little  for  bis  attention  whidi  contributed  to  the  well- 
being  and  efficiency  of  his  army. 

We  fear,  however,  thai,  through  the  total  want  of  the  culinary  genius, 
our  soldiers  still  rt'quire  almost  everytliing  to  be  done  fur  them  and  to 
their  hands,  or  almost  to  have  their  %ictuals,  ready  cooked,  put  into 
their  mouths. 

One  little  reform,  if  it  has  not  been  adopted,  might  l>e  found  easy. 
The  French  soldiers  mess  by  twoe  and  threes,  and  use  small  iK>ts  or 
kettles,  which  are  light  to  carry  and  easy  to  make  boil :  these  kettlea 
were  all  made  of  copper.  Tlie  Eoglibh.  at  that  time,  messed  by  tens, 
and  used  largo  "heavy  cdmp  kettlea  made  o(  inm,  and  which  required 
a  large  Ore. 

+  See  circular  letter  in  Dispatches,  dated  Frcneda,  28th  November. 
—In  this  circular  the  commander-in-chief  aaid  that  the  army  had  auf- 
fered  no  privation  which  could  justify  Uie  least  irregularity,  or  account 
for  the  loaaea  which  had  lieeu  sustained.  An  officer  serving  in  General 
IliU'a  division  a»ys :   "  I  am  convinced  that  his  lordship  was  never 

made  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  our  privations Neither 

were  the  irregularities,  though  great,  by  any  means  general :  there 
were  corps,  and  many  corps,  who  maintained  their  discipline,  and 
whose  casualties  uere  com {laratively  trifling  aud  must  satisfactorily 
accounted  toT."—RecuUeetiun$  qfthe  Penimula. 

Another  ofBcer,  who  acted  as  aide-de-cnmp  to  General  Hill  during 
this  retreat,  says  that  our  troops,  in  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  through 
Galicia  to  Corufia.  were  never  v>  long  without  a  supply  of  pro\isions 
as  were  some  corps  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  on  the  present  occasion; 
but  he  also  says  thnt  tlu*  mnrches  in  the  present  ease  nere  never  of  an 
unreaioaable  length.— Cv/uie/  J^ith  Hay. 


'^  fine  gentlemen ''  of  the  army,  who  still  consi- 
dered such  details  as  soldiers'  fuel,  flesh-pots,  and 
dinner-hours  unworthy  the  attention  of  such  high- 
bred gallants :  and,  when  the  commanding  oiLcers, 
the  colonels  and  majors  of  regiments,  and  captains 
of  companies,  neglected  these  duties,  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  neglected  by  the  subalterns,  and 
to  be  very  indifferently  performed  by  the  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  very  first  men  that  laieed 
an  indecent  outcry  against  Wellington  for  not  keep- 
ing Madrid,  and  for  not  taking  the  castle  of  Burgos, 
was  Ballasteros,  whose  conduct  had  made  the  re- 
treat from  the  latter  place  so  indispensable,  and 
whose  pride  and  jealousy  had  gone  far  to  commit 
the  whole  of  his  lordship's  army.     Fortunately  the 
Spanish  government  took  the  command  of  its  army 
from  that  arrogant  blockhead,  and  gave  it  to  Ge- 
neral Yirues;   yet  Ballasteros  was  described    by 
Wellington  as  the  only  man  among  the  Spaniards 
who  ever  did  anything !   Many  people  in  England, 
particularly  of  the  opposition  party,  echoed  the 
outcry  of  the  Spanish  general,  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  campaign,  and,  not  satisfied  with  representing 
it  as  a  ruinous  and  a  disgraceful  failure  in  Spain, 
derived  from  it  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
old  prediction  that  Wellington  must  be  driven  out  of 
Portugal.  His  lordship's  own  brief  and  manly  words 
are  the  best  defence  or  explanation  of  his  conduct 
"  I  am  much  afraid,"  said  he,  *'  from  what  I  see 
in  the  newspapers,  that  the  public  will  be  much 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  campaign,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful 
campaign  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  has  pro- 
duced for  the  common  cause  more  important  results, 
than  any  campaign  in  which  the  British  army  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  century.    We  have  taken 
by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca, 
and  the  Retiru  has  surrendered.     In  the  meantime 
the  allies  have  taken  Astorga,  Consuegra,  and  Gua- 
dalaxara,  besides  other  places.    In  the  ten  months 
elapsed  since  January  this  army  has  sent  to  Eng- 
land little  short  of  20,000  prisoners ;  and  they  have 
taken  and  destroyed,  or  have  themselves  retained 
the  use  of,  the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  Madrid,  Astorea, 
Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  we  now 
possess,  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Tagus  has  b^n  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  retained  still  greater  advantages, 
I  think,  and  should  have  remained  in  possession  uf 
Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could 
have  taken  Burgos,  as  I  ought,  early  in  October, 
or  if  Ballasteros  had  moved  upon  Alcaraz,  as  he 
was   ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for   his  own 

aggrandizement I  see  that  a  disposition 

already  exists  to  blame  the  government  for  the 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely 
my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample 
means  both  at  Madrid  and  Santauder  for  the  siege 
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of  the  strongest  fortress.  That  which  was  wanting 
at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  artillery  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  use  them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy 
as  they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of 
every  description,  having  the  use  of  such  excellent 
roads,  &c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important 
results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to 
feed  them ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their 
incredulity.  I  could  not  find  means  of  moving  even 

one  gun  from  Madrid As  for  the  two 

heavy  guns  which endeavoured  to  send,   I 

was  obliged  to  send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them ; 
and  we  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
those  cattle  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
army."*  As  for  the  security  of  Portugal  his 
lordship  could  be  under  no  apprehension.  With 
Badajoz  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Hill  be* 
yond  the  Guadiana  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
with  no  French  force  in  Andalusia,  or  anywhere 
in  the  south,  to  march  against  him,  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  was  safe.  With  regard  to  the 
northern  frontier  where  his  lordship  and  the  main 
army  were  stationed,  although  letters  were  inter- 
cepted from  Joseph  which  ordered  Soult  to  make 
Portugal  the  seat  of  the  war,  it  was  clear  to  a  de- 
monstration that  that  marshal  would  not  again 
approach  the  line  of  the  Agueda,  or  re-enter  a 
country  where  he,  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
had  met  with  nothing  but  calamity  and  loss.  The 
strong  place  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  in  our  pos- 
session, and  Almeida  being  re-established,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  by  that 
great  entrance  into  Portugal :  his  lordship  there- 
fore concluded  that  for  the  present  Soult,  notwith- 
standing his  vast  numerical  superiority,  would 
canton  his  army  in  Old  Castile,  and  in  the  higher 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  and  means  from  France : 
— and  this  was  what  the  French  marshal  did.  **  I 
believe,"  said  his  lordship, "  that  the  enemy  re- 
quire repose  as  much,  if  not  more  than  we  do ; 
and  that  their  immense  numbers  are  rather  em- 
barrassing to  them  in  a  country  already  exhausted. 
I  believe  that  I  have  underrated 
rather  than  overrated  their  force.  They  say  them- 
selves, at  Salamanca,  that  they  have  90,000  in- 
fantry and  14,000  cavalry  ;  and  their  demand  for 
provisions  from  the  country  is  140,000  rations 
daily !  I  think  they  must  have  90,000  men  alto- 
gether, including  from  10,000  to  12,000  cavalry. 

Having  abandoned  Madrid,  and  having 

given  up  all  their  communications  with  the  north, 
solely  with  a  view  to  collect  a  stiil  larger  force 
against  me,  there  is  no  diversion  which  would  at 
present  answer  to  effect  an  alteration  in  our  rela- 
tive numbers,  even  if  I  could  depend  upon  the 
Spaniards  to  do  anything.  But  I  am  quite  in  de- 
spair about   them.'*t      There   was    therefore   a 

•  Dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  23rd 
November. 

f  Letter  to  the  E.irl  of  Liverpool.  Wellington  also  mentioned  an- 
other important  circumstance — the  sitnation  of  his  army.    *'  It  has 


pause  in  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  lasted  not 
only  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  but 
through  the  spring  of  1813.  The  main  army  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  being  thus  condemned 
to  a  long  inactivity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Spaniards  would  be  very  active.  They  did 
nothing  except  by  their  guerrillas,  who  harassed 
Clausel  in  the  north.  In  the  south-east,  and  on 
the  east  coast,  where  Suchet's  army  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  drafts  made  upon  it,  little 
enterprise  was  shown,  and  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance was  done.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army — in 
which  there  were  not  2000  British  soldiers* — re- 
mained shut  up  at  Alicante.  Wellington  took  it 
upon  himself  to  order  General  Maitland  to  remain 
on  the  eastern  coast,  notwithstanding  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  instructions,  till  he  should  receive  the 
further  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Peninsula  also  transmitted 
to  Maitland  excellent  instructions  and  orders.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  while  engaged  and  per- 
plexed with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  he 
instructed  him  how  to  maintain  his  post  at  Ali- 
cante, how  to  keep  open  his  communication  with 
the  sea  and  British  shipping  in  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain manner ;  and  ordered  him  not  to  think  of  em- 
barking till  the  last  extremity.  He  invited  Mait- 
land to  place  confidence  in  the  gallantry  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  troops  under  his  command, 
telling  him  that  he  (Wellington)  had  tried  them 
frequently,  and  that  they  had  never  failed  him.t 
But  Maitland  knew  not  how  to  bring  out  these 
fine  qualities  of  the  English  soldier ;  he  had  not 
the  habitude  of  a  separate  command.  The  good 
part  of  his  little  army  was  almost  buried  or  con- 
cealed by  the  bad,  his  own  health  gave  way  com- 
pletely under  chagrin,  and  those  incessant  annoy- 
ances which  every  British  officer  serving  with  the 
Spaniards  was  doomed  to  undergo,  and  which  he 
had  not  philosophy  to  bear.  But  for  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  Wellington,  he  would  have  acted 
in  conformity  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  orders, 
and  have  returned  to  Sicily  with  his  whole  force 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  Not  being  able  to 
do  this,  Maitland  resigned  early  in  that  month, 
and  soon  afterwards  General  W.  Clinton  came 
down  from  Sicily  and  took  the  command.  Clinton 
would  have  introduced  more  activity  and  enter- 
'  prise,  but  he  was  checked  by  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Alicante,  who 
treated  the  English  as  though  they  were  enemies, 
and,  so  far  from  giving  Clinton  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  the  seaward  batteries  of  Alicante,  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  his  communication  with 
our  shipping,  and — in  case  of  a  reverse — his  re- 
treat and  re-embarkation  (which  Clinton,  as  well 

been  nciively  rraplo^od  since  the  beginning  of  last  January,  and  re- 
quires rest.  The  hordes  of  tlie  cavalry  and  artillery  iu  particular  re- 
3 II ire  lx>tli  that,  and  (food  food  and  care  during  Uie  winter  ;  and  tlu> 
iwipliue  of  the  infantry  requires  to  be  attended  to,  a»is  usual  in  all 
arraics  after  mi  long  a  campai^,  and  one  of  so  much  activity." 

*  Almut  3000  British  and  Gvrnian  troops  left  Sieilv  with  General 
Mnitlnnd  ;  but  we  believe  that  about  one-half  of  this  number  were 
Gcrmiins. 
t  Letter  to  lient.-General  F.  MaiUand,  in  Dispatches. 
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as  Maitland,  vtm  commanded  to  make  sure  0O9 
he  would  not  suffer  the  British  to  hold  even  a  gate 
of  the  town.  In  the  meanwhile  Suchet  diligently 
strengthened  his  fortified  camp  on  the  Xucar,  en- 
trenched all  the  passes  in  his  front,  dismantled  the 
extensive  walls  of  the  city  of  Valencia,;  against 
which  Wellington  had  recommended  a  movement, 
and  established  a  good  citadel  there.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  General  Campbell  arrived  from  Sicily 
with  4000  men,  and  took  the  command,  thus 
making  the  fourth  general  in  chief  in  the  same 
number  of  months! — for,  in  the  short  interval  be- 
tween the  resignation  of  Maitland  and  the  arrival 
of  Clinton,  the  chief  command  at  Alicante  had 
been  held  by  General  Mackenzie.  On  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  Sochet's  formidable  position,  and 
with  other  discouraging  circumstances.  General 
Campbell  declared  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  attempt  anything  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  was  reported  to  be  coming 
from  Sicily  with  still  more  considerable  reinforce- 
ments; but  his  lordship  never  arrived  until  the 
3rd  of  July,  1813.  As  the  Spanish  government 
made  no  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
motley  Majorcan  division,  and  as  Campbell  could 
no  longer  give  it  rations,  it  broke  up  and  went 
marauding  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians 
whom  Bentinck  had  sent  under  Maitland  deserted, 
some  to  join  Suchet,  who  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Neapolitans  with  him,  some  to  wander  along 
the  coast  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding  means  to 
return  to  thdr  own  country.  Thus  Campbell  and 
his  people  ate  almonds  and  raisins,  and  drank 
Alicante  wine,  in  bodily,  if  not  in  mental,  repose. 
The  whole  matter  had  been  badly  managed  from 
the  beginning ;  but  still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  was  at- 
tended with  some  beneficial  effects :  it  long  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  Suchet,  prevented  his  de- 
taching more  troops  to  Madrid  and  the  united 
armies  under  Soult,  and  perplexed  the  attention 
and  acted  as  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  Bona- 
parte's government.* 

While  the  Anglo -Sicilian  army  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  many  curious  events  had  occurred 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck finished  and  set  up  the  constitution  which 
he  bad  so  much  at  heart.  A  short  retrospect  is 
necessary.  Ever  since  the  first  landing  of  our 
troops  in  1806  to  protect  the  otherwise  defenceless 
island  from  the  French,  there  had  been  abundant 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  thoughtless,  ex- 
travagant, and  profligate  court  of  King  Ferdinand, 
and  every  Enghsh  general  who  had  held  the  com- 
mand had  found  himself  compelled  to  waste  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  in  making  remonstrances  to 
Ferdinand's  government,  which  met  them  with 
quibbles,  and  in  writing  representations  and  com- 
plaints to  his  own  government,  who,  out  of  a  too 
delicate  regard  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  old  ally,  took  no  proceedings  upon 

I  •  Colonel  Napier. 


them,  or  did  no  more  than  write  an  occasional 
letter  of  good  advice  to  that  Neapolitano-Siciliaa 
government.  The  expenses  Great  Britain  had  in- 
curred were  enormous.  From  the  year  1806  tifi 
now  we  had  maintained  at  our  own  ezpeme  a 
British  army  varying  from  10,000  to  20,000  men ; 
and  we  had  been  paying  to  the  court  an  annoil 
subsidy  of  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  This  mooef, 
according  to  a  treaty  signed  at  Palermo,  ooglit  ti 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Sicilaa 
marine  and  land  forces ;  yet  the  Sicilian  army  bad 
remained  as  badly  paid,  as  badly  diiciplined,  as 
badly  fed,  as  inefficient  as  before ;  and  the  marine, 
upon  which  so  much  depended,  had  not  been  raised 
to  any  better  state.*  The  common  people  were 
docile  and  well  disposed;  the  mariners  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  would  have  made  good 
active  sailors,  and  have  managed  many  flotillas  of 
gun-boats ;  the  peasantry  could  have  been  conyerted 
into  good  soldiers;  but  under  such  a  system, 
robbed  by  their  own  court,  robbed  by  their  own 
officers,  oppressed  by  their  barons — some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  feudal  system  still  surviving  in 
Sicily— and  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  moat  mon- 
strous and  absurd  monopolies  and  systems  of 
taxation,  the  poor  Sicilians  were  almost  powerless 
and  useless  even  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country.  King  Ferdinand,  though  not  devoid  of 
a  rude  natural  wit  and  sagacity  and  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  was,  and  had  all  his  life  been,  so  prone 
to  indolence  and  frivolous  amusements  as  to  be 
almost  a  nullity.  Provided  he  could  tish  and 
shoot  all  the  day  long,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
affiiirs  of  state,  and  was  as  happy  at  Palermo,  in 
his  curtailed  dominions,  as  ever  he  had  been  at 
Naples.  As  had  been  the  case  ever  since  their 
marriage,  he  left  the  cares  of  government  to  his 
wife,  with  a  Carolina,  pensaci  tu.f  Carolina  of 
Austria,  the  sister  of  the  hapless  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  the  friend  and  almost  the  idolatress  of 
Lord  Nelson,  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life  and  reign  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous 
princess,  fond  of  amusement  and  of  admiration, 
but  spirited  and  high-minded  when  the  occasion 
demanded.  But  the  woes  of  her  sister  had  made 
almost  as  sudden  a  change  on  her  heart  as  they 
had  made  on  Marie  Antoinette's  hair.  She  be- 
came suspicious,  gloomy,  savagely  vindictive :  the 
Neapolitan  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  scaffold 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  rickety  *^  Republics 
Partenopea,"  and  the  return  of  herself  and  family 

*  While  we  were  keeping  our  own  »rmy,  wad  paving  400.000/. 
a-year  to  the  Sicilian  court,  that  court  taxed  the  wine  and  other  mp- 

Cl'iea  fur  the   Britisli  army,  made  us  pay  &0  or  ftO  per  cent,  upon  the 
read  which  the  English  •ohlierii  ate,  and  aclnally  raised  a  reTCOuc 
of  nearly  100,000/.  per  annum  upon  the  Uritish  army. 

Other  ficts  occurred  wliich  would  atagKcr  our  lielief  if  we  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  unbluahini;  conduct  of  that  NeapoKtano- 
Sicilian.  or  SicukvNeapoliun  xovemmeot.  \V)ien  Sir  John  Stnait. 
in  his  expedition  of  18U9,  was  at  the  ibluud  of  Ischia,  in  the  GuU  of 
Naples,  having  several  thousand  Sicilijius  with  him  who  leceiveil  ao 
provisions  from  their  own  government,  he  ordered  the  EQi;li»k  com- 
missariat to  supply  them  with  rations.  I'he  poor  Sicilians  came  in  a 
short  time  aud  begged  Sir  John  to  atop  this  ailuwance,  beeanae  thrir 
own  government,  on  account  ot  the  raiions  which  were  thus  fumi»bnl 
at  our  expense,  dedu<:U.'d  out  of  their  pay  a  much  greater  sum  ihaa 
tlie  auldiers  could  afford,  and  more  than  the  ntions  werv  worth. 

t  *'  Carolina,  do  you  think  about  it.**  This  was  old  Fentiuaad't 
constant  expresstun. 
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from  Sicily  in  1*J99-1800,  was  shed  to  gratify  her 
vengeance,  and  not  to  satisfy  Ferdinand,  who 
would  have  forgotten  and  forgiven;  and  it  was 
through  her  that  Nelson  put  an  ineffaceable  stain 
upon  his  glory  by  allowing  the  Neapolitan  admiral 
Caraccioli  to  be  tried  in  a  most  irregular  manner 
by  court-martial  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  be 
sent  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  lying  alongside.*  Her  own  subsequent 
naisfortunes  and  flights,  the  reverses  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  of  all  her  connexions,  the  appa- 
rently resistless  conquests  of  the  people  who  had 
murdered  her  sister,  the  very  humiliating  straits 
and  difficulties  to  which  she  was  frequently  re-* 
duced,  and  the  advance  of  age,  had  not  contri- 
buted to  improve  her  temper.  In  Sicily  she  treated 
every  one  that  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  government  as  a  Jacobin  and  traitor. 
Capital  executions  could  not  well  be  indulged  in, 
under  the  protection  of  an  £uglish  army  com- 
manded by  humane  and  honourable  men,  who 
themselves  felt  and  frequently  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform ;  but  many  were  the  individuals 
whom  she  persecuted  to  tneir  ruin ;  and  in  the 
year  1811  the  prisons  and  fortresses  of  the  island 
were  found  to  be  crammed  with  state  prisoners — 
with  persons  for  the  most  part  arrested  merely 
because  they  were  suspects  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  party  who  nourished  her  suspicions  and 
passion  for  vengeance,  and  led  her  to  her  own  ruin 
as  fast  aa  evil  counsellors  could  do  it.  Wounded 
in  her  pride  at  the  slightest  interference,  she  began 
to  complain  that  the  king  her  husband  was  not 
master  of  his  own  island,  that  the  English  encou- 
raged his  disaffected  subjects,  and  filled  the  heads 
of  the  Sidhan  people  with  dangerous  ideas  of 
change  and  innovation.  It  was  noticed  that  these 
inimical  feelings  towards  her  allies  and  protectors 
became  stronger  after  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  with  her  niece,  and  that  some  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  service— emigrant 
royalists  and  others  who  had  lived  upon  her  bounty 
and  had  followed  her  to  Sicily-^  were  at  the  same 
time  elated  with  hope.  Our  officers  in  command, 
and  even  our  diplomatists,  had  the  honourable 
English  backwardness  and  awkwardness  in  the 
practices  of  secret  police  and  the  arts  of  detecting 
conspiracies ;  and  it  should  appear  that  our  army  was 
actually  surrounded  by  plots  before  anything  was 
discovered,  and  that  we  were  the  last  to  know  that 
by  means  of  these  French  people  and  others  Queen 
Carolina  was  actually  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
wiih  Bonaparte.  The  queen's  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence of  France  in  its  Jacobin  state  was  much 
mitigated  in  its  present  monarchical  and  imperial 
state;  she  knew  that  the  Man  of  Destiny  from 
Corsica  had  been  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  republicans  of  all  classes,  and  had  crushed 
under  his  iron  heel  the  men  and  parties  that  had 
led  her  sister  to  the  block :  and  this  man  was  now 
l)y  marriage  her  nephew.  It  appears  that  Bona- 
parte amused  and  deluded  Carolina  with  hopes  of 

*  See  SoHUley,  Life  of  Nelson ;  and  Vinoenxo  Cuoco. 


restoring  her  husband  to  his  continental  domi- 
nions, or  of  carving  him  out  a  kingdom  elsewhere, 
as  he  had  proposed  doing  to  Lord  Wentworth  and 
Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  that  at  one 
time  he  gave  a  verbal  promise  that  Ferdinand 
should  have  Naples  back  upon  condition  of  his 
maintaining  the  French  laws  which  had  been  esta- 
blished there,  holding  his  crown  as  the  confederated 
princes  of  Germany  held  theirs,  and  driving  the 
English  out  of  Sicily  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or  by 
any  means  that  might  be  found  most  feasible. 
Such  a  project  could  be  entertained  only  by  a  per- 
son far  gone  in  madness ;  any  sane  person  must 
have  seen  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
would  bind  himself  to  nothmg  and  set  down 
nothing  in  writing,  and  who,  when  he  had  bound 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner, 
had  never  cared  for  his  engagements  when  it  was 
profltable  to  break  them,  was  aiming  at  nothing 
else  than  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army»  which 
would  enable  him  or  his  lieutenant,  Murat,  to  seize 
the  island,  or  than  the  fomenting  of  distrusts,  jea- 
lousies, and  finally  an  open  quarrel  between  the 
Sicilians  and  the  English,  which  might  lead  to  the 
same  result :  yet  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Carolina  was  for  a  time  deluded,  and  that  there 
existed  a  plot  for  delivering  over  the  British  army 
to  destruction. 

In  the  summer  of  1811  Lord  William  Bentinck 
arrived  at  Palermo  in  the  double  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces.  His  lordship  came  with  a  pretty  ample 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  court  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  country,  and  such  in- 
formation as  he  yet  wanted  was  furnished  him  by 
some  of  the  Sicilian  nobility.  Several  stormy 
scenes  took  place  between  Lord  William'  and  the 
queen.  She  said  the  English  government  had 
sent  her  a  hard-hearted  German  corporal,  who 
would  not  listen  to  reason ;  she  insisted  that  she  or 
the  king  her  husband  had  the  right  to  govern  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  without 
trial  as  many  of  the  Sicilians  as  they  suspected ; 
and,  pointing  to  her  guards,  her  Sicilian  troops, 
and  her  bands  of  Calabrians,  she  vowed  she  would 
resist  force  by  force  if  the  English  attempted  to 
use  any.  Lord  William  Bentinck  immediately 
returned  to  England  to  demand  still  fuller  powers, 
and  to  press  upon'  government  the  necessity  of 
taking  vigorous  and  effectual  measures.  General 
F.  Maitland  (the  same  whom  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Spain),  being  left  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  at  this  critical  moment, 
informed  the  EngUsh  army,  in  General  Orders,  that 
Lord  William's  sudden  departure  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  urgent  political  motives,  which 
highly  concerned  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Sicily.  In  the  same 
orders  Maiiland  stated  that  four  persons  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  holding  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  in  Calabria  were  now  set  at  liberty,  not 
because  there  wanted  sufficient  proof  against  them. 
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but  becauBe  the  general  would  not  condemn   to 
death,  immediately  after  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  four  men  who  were 
arrested  by  his  predecessor,  whose  departure  had 
prevented  the  pending  sentence.   The  Orders,  how- 
ever, added  that  this  act  of  clemency  would  not 
be  renewed  at  any  other  time,  General  Maitland 
being  resolved  '^  to  use  his  utmost  means  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage  and  treachery 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a   time,  and  in  a 
manner  so  notorious,  practised  by  persons  of  evil 
intentions,  equally  enemies  of  the  Sicilian  people 
and  the  British ; .   .  .  .  to  watch  attentively  persons 
of  this  description,  and  from  this  time  forward  to 
bring  before  a  council  of  war  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  shall  be  thus  found  holding  commu- 
nication with  the   enemy,  and  thus  placing  in 
danger  the  British  army  and  this  island  ;" — "  and 
immediately,"  it  was  added,  *^  the  sentence  of  that 
council  of  war  shall  be  executed."     All  this  made 
it  suflficiently  clear  that  the  English  general  now 
believed  in  the  existence  of  an  extensive  conspiracy. 
The  fact  is,  an  active  correspondence  had  long  been 
carrying  on  between  certain  of  Ferdinand's  officers 
and  others  residing  in  Messina,  and  Manhes,  the 
French  general  who  commanded  Murat's  army  in 
Calabria.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  active  agents  in 
this  plot  were  not  Sicilians  but  Neapolitans,  who 
hated  the  Sicilians,  and  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  own   country  with  promotion   in   Murat's 
army  or  with  other  employments,  or  with  pensions, 
for  the  important  service  in  hand.     A  fortunate 
accident  and  the  loquacity  of  a  Messinese  boatman, 
who  had  been  employed  in  carrying  packets  by 
night  across  the  Faro  or  narrow  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  continent,  put  an  acute 
Sicilian  on  the  track,  and  this  Sicilian  revealed  all 
he  knew  and  suspected  to  his  friends  the  English. 
It  is  said  that  he  produced  evidence  to  show  that 
the  conspirators,  as  a  beginning,  had  engaged  to 
put  Manhes  in  possession  of  the  Sicilian  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  which  lay  at  Messina,   the  Torre  del 
Faro,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast ;   to  assist  the 
French  to  cross  the  straits  when  no  British  vessels 
of  war  should  be  near,  &c.     It  was  the  Sicilian  and 
not  the  English  genius  that  suggested  the  very 
cunning  and  dramatic  counterplot  which  followed 
these  discoveries ;  and  the  counterplot  could  not  be 
completed  until  a  Frenchman  was  found  to  play  a 
part  in  it.     The  men  who  came  over  from  Reggio 
in  Calabria,  which  is  almost  opposite  to  Messina, 
or  from  the  rock  of  Scylla  or  other  points,  as  con- 
venience served,  to  deliver  the  letters  of  General 
Manhes  to  the  conspirators,  were  bought  over; 
and  instead  of  taking  the  Frenchman's  letters  to 
their  addresses,  delivered  them  to  officers  in  our 
service.     A  fac-simile  was  made  of  every  letter 
thus  brought,  and  forwarded  to  the  conspirators, 
the  original  letter  being  detained  as  undeniable 
evidence  whenever  the  time  for  producing  it  should 
arrive.     Manhes,  though  long  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  work — nearly  the  whole  of  his  military 
government  in  Calabria  depending  on  a  system  of 


plots  and  counterplots,  espionage,  and  secret  polv 
— did  not  proceed,  in  this  particular  matter, 
much  skill  or  caution.  After  writing  sundry  epis- 
tles without  a  cypher,  he  at  last  wrote  to  Coloori 
Costantino  de'  Filippis,  a  Neapolitan  officer  at 
Messina,  that,  as  there  were  many  j^oints  upfli 
which  he  still  wished  to  communicate,  and  wludi 
could  not  be  explained  in  a  letter,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  over  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp 
(a  young  Frenchman),  with  whom  CoUmjcI  dc* 
Filippis  might  freely  conclude  all  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  Neapolitan  colonel 
upon  his  guard,  he  enclosed  the  signalemenU  or 
a  complete  description  of  his  aide-de-camp's  pemn 
and  features.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
English  general  to  find  some  one  who  should  per- 
sonate this  French  aide-de-camp.  Hiis  was  not 
very  easy :  it  was  in  vain  to  look  among  the  British 
and  Sicilian  officers  for  a  man  that  could  speak 
French  so  as  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  was  very  doubtful  whether  any  British 
officer  would  undertake  the  necessary  but  not  very 
honourable  work,  and  it  was  not  every  Sicilian 
officer  in  our  service  that  could  be  implidtlj 
trusted.  It  was,  moreover,  indispensable  that  this 
spy  or  counterplotter  should  be  a  person  of  address, 
ability,  courage,  and  confidence,  and  also  a  stranger 
in  Messina,  and  that  he  should  bear  some  resem- 
blance in  stature  and  countenance  to  the  French 
aide-de-camp  whom  Manhes  had  described.  At 
length  such  a  man  was  found  in  one  of  the  foreign 

regiments  in  our  service.  Monsieur  A de ^ 

a  subaltern  in  the  —  regiment,  which  was  doing 
garrison  duty  at  Malta,  though  educated  from  his 
childhood  in  England,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a  French  emigrant  of  a  good  family. 
Having  readily  undertaken  to  personate  the  French 
aide-de-camp  now  anxiously  expected  by  the  con- 
spirators, he  was  immediately  brought  to  Messina 
in  disguise,  kept  concealed  till  his  mustacbios  had 
grown  to  the  pattern  of  his  prototype's,  and  till  he 
received  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  the  difficult  part  which  he  had  to  acr. 
He  was  then  secretly  carried  out  to  sea,  and  was 
landed  by  night  from  a  small  boat  on  an  open  part 
of  the  shore,  as  if  from  the  Calabrian  coast,  wear- 
ing the  disguise  of  a  sailor's  dress,  which  Manhes 
had  said  his  aide-de-camp  would  wear.  He  was 
furnished  with  such  credentials  as  the  intercepted 
materials  in  General  Maitland's  hands  enabled  him 
to  provide,  and  he  had  the  watchwords  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  Manhes  and  de*  Filippis. 

Monsieur  A—  de : was  led  blindfolded  into 

the  conspirator's  den,  in  the  very  heart  of  Messina. 
This  den  was  the  lodging  of  Colonel  de'  Filippis, 
and  here  the  adroit  and  strong-nerved  French- 
man gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  everything, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  persons  in  Sicily  upon  whom 
Manhes  might  count.  There  was  matter  to  try  his 
nerves  and  his  wits  :  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  discovered  by  a  Sicilian  who  had  been 
his  brother  officer,  but  who  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  regiment  for    misconduct ;    and  some  of 
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the  Neapolitan  conspirators  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Manhes's  real  aide-de-camp.  But 
with  great  art  and  firmness,  and  an  unchanging 
countenance,  he  refused  to  see  the  Sicilian  and  the 
others  who  were  clamorous  for  admission,  alleging 
the  positive  orders  of  his  general  to  be  introduced 
only  to  a  small  and  select  number — ^to  men  whose 
courage  and  honour  could  be  depended  upon.  He 
was  led  away  again,  promising  the  speedy  landing 
and  assistance  of  French  and  Neapolitan  troops, 
and  hearing  the  muttered  exultations  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  expected  to  have  the  English  army 
in  the  trap.  He  departed,  as  he  had  arrived,  in  dis- 
guise and  by  night,  embarked  in  an  open  boat, 
put  out  to  the  mid  strait  as  if  making  for  Reggio, 
then,  tacking  for  another  point  of  the  Sicilian  coast, 
landed  again,  and  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  to 
the  office  of  the  British  adjutant-general  in  Messina. 
Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  chief  con- 
spirators, or  the  principal  agents  in  the  conspiracy 
— for  there  were  higher  names  than  theirs  con- 
cerned in  the  plot — were  seized  and  safely  lodged 
in  the  citadel.  They  were  fifteen  in  number^  aud 
among  them  was  the  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  town- 
major  of  Messina,  whose  office  it  .was  supposed 
would  have  afforded  great  facilities  for  getting  the 
enemy  into  the  town  and  completing  a  bloody  plot. 
These  arrests  were  made  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1811 ;  and  a  few  days  after  (Lord  William  Ben- 
tin  ck  having  arrived  from  England  in  this  interval 
with  the  full  powers  he  had  demanded)  they  were 
brought  to  their  trial  before  a  court-martial  com* 
posed  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  native  Sicilian 
officers.  They  were  all  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  nefariousness  of  their  designs  seemed  to  leave 
little  hope  of  mercy ;  yet  only  one  of  them  was 
executed,  the  rest  being  transported  to  the  solitary 
islands  of  Ponza,  Yentotene,  and  Favignano,  or 
sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment.  As 
soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  president  of  the 
court-martial,  before  the  eyes  of  the  court,  burned 

the  list  of  the  conspirators  which  Monsieur  A 

de  had  obtained,  and  which  comprised  a 

much  greater  number  of  names  thsLuJifleen,  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  evidence  came  out  of  the  participa- 
tion of  Queen  Carolina  in  the  plot;  it  was  sup- 
pressed from  prudential  motives ;  but  we  have  been 
since  assured  by  more  than  one  person  who  knew 
all  the  facts,  and  who  either  sat  upon  the  court- 
martial  or  saw  the  letters  and  the  whole  body  of 
proof,  that  this  evidence  was  clear  against  the  in- 
fatuated and  vindictive  queen.* 

*  For  many  of  these  particalars  we  nre  Indpbled  to  firiTate  informa* 
tioB  obtained  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  and  at  home.  Carlo  Botta  girea 
a  very  garbled  aocoant.  and  CoHetta  does  not  deign  to  notice  tho  »iib- 
lect.  The  only  rational  aeooant  given  in  anv  foreign  work  la  in  '  iV 
M  SicUe  etdeses  Raoportsavec  VAngleUrre  a  CEp(H[ue  de'la  Comtitu- 
tion  de  1813),  par  am  Membre  de$  difiretu  Parlemenls  de  la  Sidle,'  8vo. 
Pbris,  1897.    And  tiiis  aceonnt  is  short  and  imperfect.    Thoiigli  the 

Sublication  is  anonvmous.  the  author  is  well  known.  lie  says  (meaning 
le  qneen) ,  "  An  illustrious  personage  was  said  to  be  implicated."  He 
also  says,  "  Oa/y  oae  of  the  consnirators  was  ezecnted."  Some  French 
writers  would  make  it  appear  that  a  holocaust  of  human  lives  was 
saerifleed  to  British  ftfars  and  vengeance,  and  thst  the  court-martial  was 
eomposed  solely  of  Englisli  officers.  This  Sicilian  writer  distinctly 
states  that  the  eourt  consisted  of  Sicilian  as  well  as  English  ofBcers; 
and  his  whole  aeoount  shows  a  remarkable  leaning  towards  mercy. 
Manhos,  whose  name  in  Calabria  is  still  syoony  mous  with  "  butcher' ' 
VOL.  IV. — GEO.  III. 


Several  bold  political  speculators  and  unscrupu- 
lous correctors  of  abuses  and  removers  of  difficulties, 
who  would  have  created  more  than  they  removed 
(a  class  of  persons  in  which  England  has  at  no 
time  been  wanting),  had  recommended  over  and 
ovei  again,  and  long  before  this  time,  that  Great 
Britain  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  island 
and  sovereignty  of  Sicily  as  her  own,  and  put  old 
Ferdinand  on  the  shelf,  providing  for  him  and  his 
court  with  a  moderate  pension,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  waste  our  annual  subsidy  of  400,000/.  and 
the  revenue  of  the  island  in  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, or  turn  all  the  surplus  of  that  money  in 
counteracting  our  good  policy  and  plotting  against 
us.  One  of  dieir  arguments  was  founded  on  trutli : 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Sicilians  would  have  preferred  being  subjects  to 
King  George  to  being  subjects  to  King  Ferdinand ; 
but  where  would  have  been  our  truth,  where  our 
honour,  where  the  moral  force  we  exercised  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  where  the  countenance  and 
confidence  with  which  we  set  ourselves  against 
Bonaparte's  assaults  on  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  nations  and  his  treachery  against  weak 
allies,  if  we,  following  the  line  of  conduct  recom- 
mended by  these  English  politicians,  had  turned 
against  a  helpless  king,  who,  more  than  once,  had 
been  hurried  by  us  into  a  state  of  war  with  France, 
and  if  we  had  usurped  dominions — the  sad  rem- 
nant of  all  that  was  left  of  the  once  rich  and 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — into 
which  we  had  been  invited  as  friends  and  protec- 
tors, and  where  such  fortresses  as  existed  had  been 
put  into  our  hands,  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand  that  we  would  guard  and  protect 
him, — that,  even  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  re- 
storing him  to  Naples,  we  would  at  least  leave 
him  to  die  in  peace  in  Sicily  and  preserve  that 
island  for  his  children  ?  Nearly  four  years  before 
any  conspiracy  or  plotting  with  the  French  was 
discovered,  or  any  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon 
Queen  Carolina,  the  odious  recommendation  at 
which  we  have  hinted  had  been  published  in 
English  books  and  pamphlets,  and  eulogised  in 
certain  English  reviews  and  newspapers  ;  but  the 
case  was  in  reality  not  much  altered  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made :  although  in  his 
indolence  he  chose  to  leave  so  much  of  the  royal 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  queen,  Ferdinand, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  plots  which  had  been  in 
progress,  who  prided  himself  on  being  the  stanch 

— Manhes.  who  deluged  those  two  great  provinces  with  blood  and  then 
boasted  ttiat  he  had  tranquillised  them,  on  findin*;  how  dexterously 
his  plots  in  Sidly  had  been  counterplotted,  attempted  a  diabolical 
revenge.  Four  ruffians  who  were  known  to  have  come  over  from 
Calabria  were  well  watched  by  the  Messina  nolice,  and  were  at  last 
surprised  in  bed.  But  they  were  drcsaed  ana  armed,  and  they  made 
a  desperate  resistance.  One  was  killed  on  the  spot,  two  were  severely 
wounded,  the  fourth  escaped,  but  he  was  pursued  and  soon  taken. 
"They  were  convicted  as  spies,  and  two  of  Uiem,  beine  condemned,  con- 
feared,  as  persons  whose  dea&  was  certain  and  who  could  hone  for 
Eurdon  only  in  the  other  world,  that  they  had  been  sent  from  Calabria 
y  Manhes  to  assasainate  an  officer  in  Uie  British  army.  This  declar- 
ation was  voluntary,  and  made  in  the  pre^tence  of  si'veral  English 
general  oflScers,  one  of  the  men  repeating,  as  he  said,  the  verv  words 
»poken  by  the  French  general  upon  giving  his  instructions.  Another 
of  these  ruffians  had  beeu  engaged  to  waylay  and  murder  the  courier 
coming  from  Palermo,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Lord  William  Ikntinok's 
first  dispatciies  after  his  axrival  from  England. 
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friend  of  the  English,  and  who  was  incessantly 
repeating  that  his  only  hope  was  in  them,  his  only 
chance  of  recovering  the  dominions  he  had  lost  in 
the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  was  not,  hy  any  law  of 
nations,  answerahle  for  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  or 
punishable  for  her  insane  doings,  while  every 
public  act  of  government  went  in  his  name,  as  well 
as  every  treaty  of  alliance ;  nor,  even  if  Ferdinand 
had  been  as  guilty  or  as  mad  as  Carolina,  could 
the  British  government  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
or  award  to  themselves  the  forfeiture  of  a  kingdom 
which  belonged  to  him  and  his  successors,  nor 
could  any  abdication,  renunciation,  or  surrender  be 
valid  without  the  free  consent  of  the  prince  royal 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family  both  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  branches.  Colour  it  as  we 
would,  any  seizure  that  we  might  make  must  pass 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  as  an  act  inferior  in  infamy  and  treachery 
only  to  that  by  which  Bonaparte  got  his  first 
footing  in  Spain  and  kidnapped  Ferdinand's  bro- 
ther and  nephews.  Dear  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  keeping  Sicily  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  French ; 
enormous  were  tne  abuses  we  were  compelled  to 
witness,  and  excessive  the  provocations  we  re- 
ceived, during  our  sojourn  there ;  but  better  all  this, 
and  ten  times  over,  than  the  guilt  and  opprobrium 
we  should  have  contracted  by  seizing  upon  the 
island  as  our  own  ! 

But,  after  all  that  had  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  and  on  the 
trial  of  the  Messina  conspirators.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  the  government  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
which  had  given  him  such  full  powers,  thought  it 
expedient  and  imperative  to  take  some  measures 
which  should  curb  the  queen  and  prevent  future 
mischief.  The  first  grand  blow  was  struck  by 
suspending  payment  of  the  400,000/.  subsidy. 
The  next  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  present  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  This  prince,  whose  life  and  adventures 
will  form  a  volume  far  more  extraordinary  than 
those  of  Bonaparte  himself,  after  a  long  residence 
in  England,  where  he  had  declared  himself  to  be 
in  heart  an  Englishman,  had  come  out  to  Sicily 
two  or  three  years  before  this  period,  and  had 
married  the  princess  Maria  Amalia,  second  daughter 
of  Queen  Carolina.  As  well  as  Prince  Leopold, 
that  queen's  second  son  (he  who  was  sighing  and 
dying  for  iced  water,  when  he  went  with  Sir  John 
Stuart,  in  1809,  to  recover  possession  of  his  father's 
continental  dominions),  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
put  himself  forward  as  a  proper  regent  for  the 
Spaniards  during  the  captivity  of  his  loving  cousin 
Ferdinand.  Both  these  Bourbon  princes  had  even 
gone  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  recommend  them- 
selves personally  to  the  Cortes  and  people,  but  their 
pretensions  bad  been  completely  thwarted,  not 
without  some  interference  or  recommendation  of 
the  British  government  to  that  eflfect.  Prince 
Leopold  was  an  easy  good-natured  young  man,  but 
more  indolent  and  careless  than  his  father,  and 
.  without  any  of  his  father's  shrewdness:  it  will  be 


understood  that  these  objections  did  not  apply  b 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  others  of  a  very  diffcrm 
and  very  serious  nature.  It  was  dreaded,  in  fv; 
that  if  Orleans  were  once  made  regent  of  SpE 
he  would  end  by  making  himself  king  of  tii 
country.  In  the  recent  intrigues  and  proceedbii 
in  Sicily  the  duke  is  said  to  have  acted  lo  m 
cautiously,  as  to  have  been  suspected  by  bod 
parties,  and  to  have  been  feared  alike  by  Lon! 
William  Bentinck  and  by  the  queen.  At  tk 
decisive  moment,  however,  when  the  subsidy  W 
been  stopped,  the  clever  son  of  poor  Philippe 
Egalitt^  sided  with  the  English,  and  joined  Bo- 
tinck  in  urging  Don  Francesco,  the  hereditm 
prince,  to  step  forward.  Don  Francesco,  thoD|i 
more  studious  and  better  informed,  was  not  woitb 
much  more  than  Don  Leopold,  being  very  iiucdn, 
fat,  and  infirm,  and  of  a  very  ungainly  appearuxt 
The  hereditary  prince,  however,  did  come  fbrm^ 
in  this  dilemma — no  money  from  England,  or » 
farther  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  h 
appears  that  Uie  prince's  conduct  was  secretlj 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  his  father,  who  saw  tix 
ruin  into  which  his  wife's  violence  was  precipitfr 
ine;hiro,  and  who  now  did  just  what  he  repeated  ii 
1820,  when  his  revolted  army  and  the  carbomri 
of  Naples  called  upon  him  to  accept  a  constitiitifli 
like  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  then  framed-JK 
made  a  temporary  resignation  of  the  kingly  hot- 
tions,  and  appointed  his  beloved  son  and  legitime 
successor,  Don  Francesco,  his  vicar-general  of  tin 
his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  yielding  and  transferring  to 
him,  with  the  ample  title  of  Alter  Ego,  the  no' 
cise  of  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  pre-emineociG, 
and  powers,  which  could  have  been  exercised  bj 
himself.  A  formal  and  solemn  act  to  this  dfett 
was  published  on  January  the  16th,  1812.*  Tbos 
all  power  was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  theqooo 
and  her  evil  advisers,  one  of  the  worst  of  whoo 
appears  to  have  been  a  French  emigrant  Dimed 
St.  Clair.  It  had  been  a  hard  fight,  bat  at  last  tbe 
English  lord  had  prevailed  over  the  imperial  ud 
imperious  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  Tbe  pi* 
triotic  barons  and  other  state  prisoners  were  fortii- 
with  liberated,  and  returned  to  Palermo  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  their  countrymen,  and  loud  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  English,  their  ml 
liberators.  The  command  of  the  Sicilian  troopi, 
whom  we  had  so  long  paid  for,  was  given  to  hd 
William  Bentinck,  and  measures  were  taken  k 
rendering  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  available 
to  the  common  cause,  and  for  reforming  the  abuso 
under  which  the  country  groaned.  But  tbeeni 
genius  of  Queen  Carolina  seemed  to  brood  over  ill 
these  transactions  like  a  fatality :  the  first  use  made 
of  the  disposable  troops  was  the  ill-manap 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of 

*  Ferdinand  wat,  mnd  oootiAQed  to  be,  erw  down  to  tbe  b^^ 
his  Budden  death,  In  18S4.  one  or  the  heartie*t,  robustest  w» n^ 
dominions }  but  in  the  preamble  to  thb  act  he  spoke  of  "  i>0V 
obliged  through  bodUy  indisporition,  and  ftom  the  adnoe  of  m  IJ; 
siciaus  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  cunntrj,  and  to  withdiav  bmn. 
ftom  all  serious  application."  Seriom  apnlieaiim  I  He  bsdtaes  "^ 
three  yean  a  king,  and  had  never  been  kaovn  to  apply  soMoiir  " 
business  for  a  single  hour  at  a  time. 
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Spain ;  and  the  system  of  civil  reform  and  improve- 
ment for  the  long  misgoverned  island  was  run  up 
inconsiderately,  and  without  any  proper  foundation. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  with  most  of  his  English 
and  several  of  his  Sicilian  advisers^  deemed  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  all  evils  would  he  the 
making  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
that  of  England,  which  had  not  been  made,  but 
which  had  grown  as  it  were  of  itself  through  six 
centuries  of  time.  Like  Naples,  Sicily  had  once 
had  a  sort  of  aristocratic  constitution  or  feudal 
compact,  whereby  the  power  of  the  crown  was  cir- 
cumscribed, the  rights  of  the  barons  were  gua- 
ranteed, and  the  amount  of  subsidies  required  by 
the  sovereign  was  left  to  be  voted  by  the  barons, 
lay  and  spiritual,  who  themselves  arranged  the 
quota  which  each  was  to  pay,  or  which  every  town 
or  commune  was  to  furnish.  But  the  only  real 
guarantee  lay  in  the  sword  and  spear  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  military  power 
of  the  barons  decayed,  this  feudal  constitution  de- 
cayed also;  and,  as  there  was  not  a  rapid  rise  and 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  commons, 
as  in  England,  as  no  tiers  etat  was  created,  there 
was  no  body  of  the  people  to  grasp  a  portion  of 
the  power  which  the  barons  forfeited,  and  which 
was  thus  all  absorbed  by  the  crown.  This  was  the 
case  in  France,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  thus  it  was  that  a  strong  oligarchy 
was  almost  everywhere  followed  by  absolute  mo- 
narchy and  the  despotism  of  one.  In  Sicily,  in- 
deed, the  feudal  rights  and  immunities,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people,  had  been  less  affected 
than  in  Naples,  even  as  that  kingdom  was  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  but  their  political 
power  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  aristocracy 
rarely  met  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  never,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  as  a  legislature.  Of  late  years  the 
Sicilian  nobles  had  indeed  met  in  what  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  parlamerUOy  or  parliament ;  but 
this  body,  in  reality,  possessed  little  more  political 
power  or  influence  than  the  Sedili  of  Naples,  under 
the  tyrannical,  oppressive,  extortionate  government 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  when  the  two  kingdoms, 
to  their  incalculable  detriment,  were  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  when  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
never  called  together  except  to  vote  and  apportion 
subsidies,  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  before- 
hand by  the  court  of  Madrid  or  by  the  resident 
viceroy.  Unluckily,  in  laying  down  sword  and 
spear,  the  Sicilian  barons  had  not  taken  up  books ; 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  (we  believe  they  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand),  they  were 
wofully  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Natural  good 
parts  and  shrewdness  they  had — for  the  compli- 
ment which  the  witty  Marchese  di  Caraccioli  paid 
to  Naples,  his  own  country,  may,  with  at  least 
equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Sicily — "  Fools  are  not 
bom  under  these  skies ;"  and  they  had  also  a  sort 
of  unreasoning  patriotism  or  instinctive  love  of 
country,  with  spirit  and  courage,  when  once  ex- 
cited. But  the  great  majority  of  them  were  prone 
to  intrigue  and  cabal,   fierce  in  their  jealousies 


against  one  another,  extravagant,  in  debt,  and  con- 
sequently ever  greedy  for  money,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Of 
civilization  they  knew  little,  except  its  vices: 
Palermo,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  dissipation, 
luxury,  and  splendour,  exhibited  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  semi-barbarism.  Through  this  prevail- 
ing extravagance  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  find 
a  nobleman  out  of  debt,  as  to  find  a  well-informed 
nobleman :  the  revenues  of  a  few,  but  only  a  very 
few,  families  were  enormous,  but  it  was  precisely 
these  families  that  were  deepest  in  debt.  Many 
other  families  had  nothing  else  lefl  to  boast  of  but 
ancient  names  or  titles,  and  little  to  live  upon  be- 
yond what  they  might  obtain  from  the  court ;  and 
not  a  few  were  novi  homines,  who  not  only  had 
little  or  nothing  to  support  their  rank,  but  actually 
no  hereditary  or  any  other  legitimate  right  to  the 
titles  they  bore.  The  number  of  these  iitolaii  may 
be  conceived  when  it  is  understood  that  every  man 
who  would  have  figured  in  England  as  a  squire,  or 
a  country  gentleman,  was  in  Sicily  a  baron,  count, 
marquis,  duke,  or  prince.*  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  choose  a  peerage  merely  by  titles,  and 
equally  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without 
creating  jealousies  and  rabid  animosities. 

Resolving  to  follow  the  British  constitution  as 
nearly  as  he  thought  it  possible.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  hoping  to  secure  authority  to  the  king 
and  liberty  to  the  people,  separated  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers ;  vesting  the  first 
in  a  parliament  of  two  houses  composed  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  second  in  the  king  and  his 
responsible  ministers,  the  last  in  irremovable,  in- 
dependent judges.  His  constitution  set  due  limits 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  not  permitting  the 
sovereign  to  take  cognizance  of  bills  in  progress, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  either  with  the  freedom 
of  debate,  or  the  freedom  of  election  for  the  Com- 
mons. The  peerage,  as  with  us,  was  to  be  here- 
ditary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  respectable,  titles 
were  to  be  revised  and  made  inalienable  and 
strictly  hereditary ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  that  was  not  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  fief  to  which  a  title  had  belonged,  and 
of  an  annual  income  of  6000  oncie^  or  about 
3000/.  sterling  at  the  least.  With  respect  to  the 
commons  the  qualifications  of  members  for  coun- 
ties or  districts  (into  twenty-three  of  which  Sicily 
was  divided)  were  fixed  at  300  onde  per  annwn  ; 
and  of  members  for  towns  at  half  that  sum ;  an 
exception  being  made  in  favour  of  professors  of 
universities,  whose  learning  was  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  property.  The  elective  franchise  or  privi- 
lege of  voting  was  limited  to  such  as  possessed 
property  to  the  annual  amount  of  18  onciCt  or 
9/.  sterling;  but  some  exceptions  were  made  in 
favour  of  such  as  were  in  life  possession  of  a  public 
office  or  were  masters  of  guilds  or  corporations. 

*  Tliia  abuse  of  titles  of  honour,  the  immnnity  of  umrpfaig  them, 
and  the  facility  with  which  Uiey  were  given,  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  Spanish  government  in  order  to  weaken  and  discredit  the  old  aris- 
tocracy. There  was  one  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  that  was  said  lo 
have  given  three  haudred  titles  in  three  months ! 
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Unless  it  were  considered  that  the  fewer  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  either  house  the  better  (and 
this,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  an  unreason- 
able principle,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment),  all  these  qualifications  should  appear 
to  have  been  fixed  rather  too  high.  There  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  nobles  who,  together  with  the 
other  requisites,  possessed  a  clear  unincumbered 
income  of  3000/.,  and  few,  very  few,  were  the 
commons  or  the  untitled  that  possessed  150/.  per 
annum.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  majority  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  who  had  been 
pari,  or  peers,  under  the  Norman,  Angevin,  and 
Aragonese  dynasties,  were  sunk  into  poverty.  But 
the  pride  of  these  men  remained,  and  so  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  did  the  popular  reverence  for 
ancient  names  and  lineages;  and  these  feelings 
could  not  but  be  outraged  by  the  distinctions,  with 
regard  to  money,  which  were  adopted  in  this  con- 
stitution, and  by  seeing  comparatively  new  men 
placed  over  the  heads  of  the  old,  on  account  of  the 
accidental  possession  of  a  larger  revenue.  The  right 
of  originating  every  tax  was,  after  the  modern  prac- 
tice in  England,  left  to  the  Commons ;  but  this 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  nobles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  vote  the  subsidies  and  who  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  many  taxes.  Perhaps 
one  little  incident  will  perfectly  explain  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  this  Sicilian  House  of 
Peers.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  all 
in  debt;  they  had  acquired  some  vague  idea  of 
the  law  which  exempts  a  British  member  of 
either  House  of  parliament  from  personal  arrest ; 
but,  not  quite  understanding  this  arrangement, 
or  thinking  it  might  be  improved,  almost  the 
first  thing  they  did,  when  they  assembled  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  was  to  propose  a  law  that 
no  Sicilian  peer  should  in  any  way  be  pursued  for 
his  debts  !*  But  the  least  promising  circumstance 
of  all  was  the  total  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Sicilian  people  as  to  this  or 
any  other  form  of  government.  At  first — like 
their  neighbours  the  Neapolitans  a  few  years  later — 
they  thought  that  Costituzione  meant  "no  taxes 
and  cheaper  bread,"  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
a  fine  thing ;  but,  when  they  found  that  they  must 
pay  taxes  as  before,  their  feeling  for  it  was  rather 
worse  than  indifference.  Such,  however,  as  it 
was,  or  such  as  the  unpromising  circumstances  of 
the  country  were,  this  Sicilian  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  in  the  course  of  1812,  and 
it  came  into  operation  early  in  1813. 

It  is  a  sad  dilemma: — if  people  are  left  to 
groan  and  degenerate  under  a  despotism  and  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  they  can  hardly  fit  themselves 
for  the  condition  of  free  subjects ;  and,  if  they  are 
suddenly,  by  adventitious  circumstances  and  an 
extraneous  force,  raised  to  the  condition  of  free- 
men, without  enlightenment,  without  experience, 
they  are  sure  to  abuse  and  eventually  to  lose  the 

•  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  the  claim  formerly  maintained 
by  both  Houses  of  onr  own  h-gislalure,  and  not  entirely  abandoned 
till  some  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  See  net.  Hi&t.  of 
Eng.  iv.  667. 


advantages  which  they  had  not  obtained  for  them- 
selves, but  which  had  been  conferred  upon  then. 
A  wise  and  generous  tutorage  on  the  part  of  En^ 
land,  and  a  determination  to  support  the  espoi- 
me»t  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  luppart  k, 
and  a  series  of  years  of  trial  and  experience,  m%k, 
with  so  clever  a  people,  have  removed  all  difBciJ- 
ties,  and  have  established  a  system  truly  benefidal 
to  the  beautiful  country.  But  our  tutorage  aai 
support  were  withdrawn  within  little  more  dna 
two  years ;  no  adequate  security  was  taken,  or  pro- 
bably  could  have  been  taken,  against  the  despade 
inclinations  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  as  aooa 
as  we  had  restored  them  to  their  continental  domi- 
nions, and  had  withdrawn  our  army  from  Skiiv 
(King  Ferdinand  having  resumed  Uie  aovereiga 
authority,  which  he  had  only  deleg^ated  for  a  tiine 
to  his  son  Francesco),  Lord  William  BenUnck*! 
Sicilian  constitution  was  put  down  and  extia- 
guished  for  ever  by  a  decree  published  in  the  cout 
newspaper — ^a  decree  which  wanted  not  only  the 
graces  of  rhetoric,  but  the  common  proprieties  d 
grammar.* 

Queen  Carolina  could  not  cease  from  trcmbHDi 
and  be  at  rest.  The  whole  plan  of  this  coDstitatioa 
was  odious  to  her:  it  revived  in  her  darkened 
mind  the  maddening  recollections  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  fate  of  her  sister,  and  she  wis 
constantly  muttering  to  herself  that  she  felt  the 
edge  of  the  guillotine-knife  over  her  own  neck. 
The  king,  after  making  over  his  authority  to  the 
hereditary  prince,  retired  to  a  delightful  country- 
house  a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  and  amused 
himself  as  before  with  shooting,  fishing,  and  plant* 
ing  trees.  The  queen  would  have  remained  in  the 
capital,  but,  being  detected  in  fresh  intrigues,  and 
having  more  than  once  nearly  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing a  popular  commotion  against  the  £ngltsh 
and  their  adherents,  she  was  requested  to  retire  to 
Castel-Vetrano,  an  old  hill-town  in  the  interuar  of 
the  island.  But,  instead  of  being  quiet,  she  be- 
came more  dangerous  here  than  she  had  been  ia 
Palermo,  collecting  around  her  lawless  or  fimatic 
bands,  raising  a  cry  against  English  heresy — a  cry 
not  without  danger  among  so  superstitious  a  peq>le, 
-»and  still  corresponding,  or  being  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  corresponding,  with  the  French  and 
others  in  Calabria  and  at  Naples.  At  last  it  was 
determined  to  send  her  out  of  the  island  altogether 
and  convey  her  to  Vienna.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  old  king 
or  his  son  the  prince  regent,  or  vicar-general ;  but 
long  and  arduous  was  the  task  to  induce  her  to  go 
quietly.t     Finally,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 

•  Giomala  delle  Due  Sicilie. 

f  After  many  other  persons  had  ikiled*  this  diAenlt  and  d^Me 
task  was  undertaken,  at  Lord  W411iam  Benttnck'a  ««raeak  reqocsi,  by 
the  late  General  Sir  Robert  Mae  Farlane,  who  waa  for  a  comiAnMe 
time  aecond  in  cmnmand  in  Sicily.  It  was  not  very  wilUnglv  tint  die 
general  went  npon  the  miuion.  which  mast  inevitably  be'  attended 
with  painful  scones  and  circnmsUncos ;  bat  he  had  enjoyed  more  disa 
any  British  officer  then  on  the  island  the  fVieodship  both  of  tbe  kiw 
and  queen,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  the  only  person  that^l 
a  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  business. 

On  approaching  the  place  of  Carolina's  retfrement  or  rele^olkn, 
the  general  left  his  escort  of  dragoons  behind  him  at  a  Tillage  and 
proceeded  to  Caatel-Vetnno,  attended  only  by  an  aide-de-camp  aad 
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the  summer  of  1813,  the  queen  with  her  favourite 
Bon  Don  Leopold  and  a  small  retinue  emharked  on 
board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  left  Sicily  for 
ever.  To  reach  Vienna  was  no  easy  matter,  and, 
by  a  direct  route,  an  impossibility.     At  first  she 

an  orderly.  The  old  feudal  castle  which  the  queen  occupied  iitood 
behind  the  town  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  nartially  covered  with  trees 
and  dense  thickets  of  myrtle.  As  tney  looe  up  the  spur  of  the  hill, 
the  aide-de  camp  cried  out,  "  General,  see !  There  have  been  bivouac 
Area  herel  There  are  certainly  troops  hereabout."  The  general 
looked,  and  saw  right  and  left  of  the  roagh  road  or  path  aslies  and 
smoiddering  embers  in  several  separate  heaps — a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  some  persons  had  been  bivouacking  among  the  trees.  The 
sight  WHS  unpleasant,  and  that  which  presently  followed  was  more  so. 
About  a  dozen  ruffianly-looking  fellows,  whose  numbers  soon  increased 
to  two  or  three  score,  showed  their  high  sugar-loaf  hats,  their  grim 
countenaoces,  and  their  Ion?- barrel  led  muskets  across  the  narrow  road 
and  above  the  hedges  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  two  or  thrve  of  them 
even  levelled  their  muskets,  with  terrible  oaths  that  the  English  had 
no  bttsiDess  there,  and  that  they  should  not  get  at  the  queen.  It  was 
easy  for  a  practised  eye  to  discover  that  these  men  were  a  mixture  of 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  partizans,  fellows  capable  of  any  daring  ex- 
tremity when  excited  by  loyally  or  by  fanaticism.  It  required  pre- 
sence of  mind,  address,  and  good  arguments  to  pacify  them  and  win 
a  way  through  them ;  but  in  this  the  general  and  his  aide^e-camp 
succeeded,  chiefly  through  telling  them  that  they  were  Queen  Caro- 
lina's fHeuds  and  were  carrying  an  order  for  money  to  her.  The 
general  found  fresh  obstacles  at  the  gates  of  the  castle,  but  the  queen 
upon  hearing  his  name  ordered  that  he  should  be  admitted.  The  old 
castle  was  half  in  ruins,  the  servants  within  seemed  half-starved, 
everything  wore  the  appearance  of  jwverty,  misery,  and  dejection. 
But  the  proud  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  rallied  her  spirits  utd  re- 
ceived her  English  visitor  with  state  and  dignity.  She  asked  him  what 
brought  him  to  that  barbarous  place — said  it  could  hardly  be  to  offer 
any  new  outrage,  as  in  that  case  tlie  British  government  would  have 
chosen  a  different  and  less  honourable  agent.  When  the  general  cau- 
tiously and  reluctantly  opened  his  commission  she  flew  into  a  towering 
fury,  and  spoke  loud  and  rapidlv  until  her  breath  and  strength  were 
exhausted.  She  accused  Lord  William  Bentinck  of  provoking  an 
unnatural  family  war,  of  selling  up  the  son  against  the  father,  of 
driving  the  wife  from  the  huslmnd,  of  usurpiug  the  sovereignty  of 
Sicilv,  of  treating  the  king  like  a  child,  and  herself  like  a  common 
criminal.  "  Is  it  for  this,"  said  she,  **  that  I  have  escaped  the  Jacobin 
guillotine,  and  plots,  conspiracies,  and  treasons  at  Naples  ?  Is  it  for 
this  that  I  helped  your  Nelson  to  conquer  at  the  Nile  ?  Is  it  for  tliis 
that  I  brought  your  army  into  this  island  ?  General  I  Is  this  your 
English  good  faith ?    Estce  que  e'cst  celit  votre  loyauti  Analaise r' 

when  the  storm  had  spent  itself  in  its  own  fury,  and  when  the 
general  with  all  poasible  delicacy  made  use  of  arguments  to  show  that 
she  would  now  be  much  happier  among  her  own  family  at  Vienna  than 
•he  could  hope  to  be  in  Sicily ;  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  come 
of  her  attempting  to  stay,  she  rushed  out  of  Uie  room,  screaming  rather 
than  saying,  "1  will  never  go  I  Never  1  I  am  queen  here!"  The 
general  then  addressed  himself  to  some  of  the  few  courtiers  and  damea 
of  honour  who  had)  followed  her  to  this  Ffttmos,  and  particularly 

to  the  Neapolitan.Principessa  di who  had  adhered  to  her  in  all 

ber  changes  of  fortune,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  without 
partaking  in  any  of  her  insane  notions.  He  told  them,  with  much  less 
ceremony  than  ne  had  told  her  majesty,  that  the  queen  must  go,— that 
the  king  and  her  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  both  wished  it,— that 
there  was  in  all  parties  an  anxious  desire  to  show  respect  to  her  ma- 
jesty, but  that  nothing  could  change  thehr  resolution,  and  that  any 
attempt  at  resistance  could  occasion  only  a  scandalous  scene,  with  the 
loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few  lives.  But  the  argum<rnt  of  the  most  weight 
was  this:  General  Mac  Farlane  assured  them  that,  if  her  majesty 
would  but  consent  to  go  quietly,  there  was  ready  for.her  a  good  supply 
of  hard  Spanish  dollars,  which  would  enable  her  to  pay,  in  part,  her 
private  debts  and  the  arrears  of  her  household,  and  that  more  money 
would  be  furnished  as  soon  as  her  majesty  embarked.  The  poor 
eourtiers,  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  dollar  for  months,  and  who  had 
scarcely  bread  to  eat,  were  soothed  and  charmed  by  this  perspective, 

and  the  Princiiiesaa  di felt  the  cogency  of  the  other  arguments. 

Thev  withdrew  to  make  their  representations  and  prayers  to  Carolina. 
In  the  evening  the  aueeu  saw  the  general  again ;  and  then,  with  a 
solemn  protest  that  she  yielded  only  to  force  and  her  desire  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  she  consented  to  quit  the  island.  But  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  her  departure  she  started  other  difficulties,  and  de- 
clared more  than  once,  in  an  agony  of  passion,  that  she  would  not  be 
transported  thus  fru'm  the  dommions  of  her  husband,— that,  if  Lord 
William  Bentinck  would  remove  her,  he  must  first  kill  her  and  her  few 
but  brave  defenders.  All  this,  however,  was  but  the  last  flash  of  the 
thunder^oud.  Before  the  general  left  her,  his  temper,  and  kind- 
ness, and  respect,  the  representations  of  all  those  about  her,  and  her 
own  oonvictlon  that  resistance  was  indeed  hopele».  induced  her  to 
give  both  a  verbal  and  written  consent  to  depart  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  a  British  man-of-war  should  be  ready  to  receive  her  with  her 
■on  Leopold  and  suite.  TFie  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  partizans  who 
mounted  her  red  cockade,  and  the  old  motto  of  '*  Viva  la  Santa  Ftde" 
wept  like  children  upon  being  told  that  the  queen  was  going  to  leave 
them. 

Carolina's  agitated  life  was  closed  by  an  uneasj'  death.    To  the 

Principessa  di ,  who  was  w^ith  her  in  her  last  days  at  Vienna, 

and  continued  her  attendance  to  her  last  moment,  she  said  that  she 
was  troubled  by  visions  of  the  past  and  by  loud  voices  sx>eaking  to 
her  in  her  sleep;  that  she  heard,  all  night  long,  many  angry  voices 


proceeded  to  Sardinia,  where  she  found  a  court 
poorer,  but  honester,  than  the  one  she  had  had  at 
Palermo.  From  Sardinia  she  proceeded  to  Zante, 
and  then  an  English  frigate  conveyed  her,  her  son, 
and  suite  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  travelled, 
in  a  very  roundabout,  fatiguing  way,  to  the  capital 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Carolina  died  at  Vienna 
in  September,  1814,  when  the  husband  of  her 
niece  was  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  but 
several  months  before  the  restoration  of  her  hus- 
band and  family  to  Naples. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1812  one  of  the  seas 
which  bathe  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
witnessed  a  remarkable  naval  combat,  and  one  very 
honourable  to  the  native  courage  of  Italian  seamen. 
Great  efiPorts  had  been  made  by  Bonaparte  and  his 
Italian  government  to  render  Venice  an  important 
naval  dep6t.  Many  small  vessels  of  war  had  been 
built  there  by  Venetian  workmen,  and  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1810,  a  fine  74* gun  ship,  tbe 
'Rivoli,'  was  launched  at  the  arsenal  of  Mala- 
mocca,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Venice. 
A  picked  crew,  mostly  Italians  and  Dalmatians, 
and  several  Venetian  officers  of  tried  skill  and 
courage,  were  put  on  board  this  ship,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  a  Frenchman.  The  ^  Rivoli '  put  to  sea 
for  the  first  time  in  February,  1812,  but  it  was 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  On 
the  21st,  only  two  or  three  days  after  leaving  port, 
she  was  descried  by  Captain  John  Talbot,  of  the 
•  Victorious,'  74,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
18-gun  brig  *Weazle,'  Captain  J.  W.  Andrew. 
The  '  Rivoli '  on  her  side  was  accompanied  by  two 
16-gun  brigs,  one  8-gun  brig,  and  two  gun-boats, 
and  the  French  commodore  was  carrying  sail  and 
steering  in  line  of  battle  for  the  port  of  Pola  in 
Istria.  The  '  Victorious '  and  the  *  Weazle  '  were 
presently  under  all  sail  in  chase,  and  soon  began  to 
gain  upon  the  enemy's  squadron.  It  was,  however, 
between  the  night  and  morning  of  the  22nd  before 
the  action  began.  The  '  Weazle '  overtook  one  of 
the  16-gun  brigs,  and  engaged  her  within  half- 
pistol-shot  distance  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
the  second  of  the  16-gun  brigs  closed  upon  the 
'  Weazle;'  but,  Captain  Andrew  continuing  his  close 
and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  first  brig,  she  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  The  *  Weazle '  immediately  put 
out  boats  to  save  the  lives  of  her  brave  foes,  but, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  she  succeeded  in  saving 
only  three  men,  and  those  three  sadly  wounded  and 
bruised.  After  this  catastrophe  the  two  other  brigs 
made  off,  and  soon  disappeared.  As  day  broke, 
however,  the  *  Weazle,'  having  repaired  her  much- 
damaged  rigging,  and  given  pursuit,  regained  sight 
of  the  two  brigs,  and  renewed  the  chase,  aiding 
herself  with  sweeps  on  account  of  the  lightness  of 
the  breeze.  In  the  meanwhile,  the '  Victorious,'  74, 
arriving  within  half- pistol -shot,  had  opened  her 

calling  npon  her  to  follow ;  and  that,  even  bv  daylight,  she  saw  many 
hands  beckoning  through  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  while  invisible 
voices  whispered  "  Histl  histl  Carolina, hist!" 

Within  fltty  days  after  receiving  intelligence  of  her  death  the  king 
her  husband  satisfied  his  own  conscience  and  the  conscience  of  a  mis- 
tress (the  widow  of  a  Sicilian  noblenuin)  by  going  through  the  cere- 
mony and  compromise  of  what  is  called  a  left-handed  marriage. 
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starboard  guns  upon  the  *Rivoli,'  who  returned  I 
the  fire  from  her  larboard  broadside,  but  kept  her 
sail  up  and  stood  away  for  shore,  making  for  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste.  But  Talbot  kept  close  to  his  foe, 
and  a  furious  engagement  ensued  between  the  two 
line-of-batlle  ships,  interrupted  only  when  the  fog 
or  the  smoke,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  hid 
them  from  each  other's  view.  Early  in  the  action 
Captain  Talbot  received  a  contusion  from  a  splinter, 
which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  sight  The 
command  of  the  ship  devolved  upon  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ladd  Peake,  who  emulated  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  his  wounded  chief  After  three 
hours'  close  fighting,  the  *  Rivoli '  had  become  un- 
manageable, and  could  make  use  of  only  two  quarter- 
deck guns.  Lieutenant  Peake,  by  signal,  now 
recalled  the  *  Weazle '  from  her  pursuit  of  the  two 
brigs,  in  order  to  have  her  assistance,  in  case  either 
of  the  748  should  get  aground,  for  the  *  Victorious  * 
herself  was  in  a  disabled  state,  and  both  ships  were 
getting  into  shallow  water,  and  close  to  the  shore. 
The  '  Weazle  *  coming  up  stood  across  the  bows 
of  the  *  Rivoli,'  poured  in  her  broadside  when 
within  musket-shot  distance,  weared  or  tacked  as 
necessary,  and  twice  repeated  this  fire ;  the  '  Vic- 
torious '  all  the  while  maintaining  her  cannonade. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  *  Weazle  *  had  come 
up,  the  *  Victorious  *  shot  away  the  '  Rivoli*s ' 
mizen-mast;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  '  Rivoli '  fired  a  lee  gun,  and  hailed  the  '  Vic- 
torious '  that  she  had  struck.  It  was  long  since 
any  ship  under  French  colours  had  fought  so  well ; 
the  battle  between  the  two  74s  had  lasted  nearly 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  all  the  time  at  the 
closest  quarters  :  out  of  a  crew  of  about  850  men 
the  '  Rivoli '  lost  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding her  second  captain  and  nearly  all  her 
officers ;  in  addition  to  her  mizen-mast  being  shot 
away,  her  fore  and  main  masts  were  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  fell  over  her  sides  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  and  her  hull  was  dreadfully  shat- 
tered. The  *  Victorious '  counted  27  killed  and 
99  wounded ;  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  her 
gaff  and  spanker-boom  shot  away,  her  three  top- 
masts and  main-mast  badly  wounded,  her  boats 
all  destroyed,  except  a  small  punt,  and  her  hull 
struck  in  several  places.  The  little  *  Weazle  *  had 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  not  to  have  a  man 
hurt.* 

In  this  same  sea  (the  narrow  and  difficult  Adri- 
atic), and  in  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhenian  seas, 
there  were  many  gallant  in-shore  affairs^  attacks 
upon  convoys,  gun-boats,  French  batteries,  &c. ; 
and  Lissa,  the  scene  of  Captain  Hoste's  exploit  in 
1811,  witnessed  another  severe  action  between 
three  English  frigates,  and  three  French  frigates, 
that  were  accompanied  by  other  crafl,  the  result 
being  the  capture  of  a  French  44-gun  frigate  and 
of  a  26-gun  vessel,  fitted  out  as  a  store  ship.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  affairs  of  light  squadrons  and 
single  ships  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts  in  the  Mediterranean, 

•  James.  Naval  Hist.-CapUin  Talbot's  Dispatch,  in  Gazette. 


on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and — in  another  hemisphere— on  the  coasts  both 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  among  the 
islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Seas ;  and  all  the  while  incessant  opera- 
tions were  carrying  on  by  fleets  and  squadrons  in 
the  East  Indies  and  among  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Everywhere  victory  was  steady  to 
our  flag,  save  only  in  our  new  contest  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  which,  through  a 
deplorable  mismanagement  of  means,  some  dirt 
was  thro^Ti  upon  our  national  standard.  To  this 
American  war  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

Ever  since  their  fortunate  issue  from  a  struggle 
(their  war  of  independence)  which  had  long  seemed 
so  hopeless,  and  which  was  in  fact  nearly  as  hope- 
less as  ever,  when  the  government  of  Lord  North, 
dismayed  by  Lord  Comwallis's  surrender,  and 
still  more  by  the  strong  array  of  the  British  op- 
position, consented  to  negotiate  and  to  give  them 
all  they  asked,  our  American  brethren  had  shown 
a  confidence,  a  vanity  and  presumption,  very  dis- 
tasteful to  all  Englishmen  who  loved  their  country, 
and  very  irritating  to  all  of  them  who  did  not 
despise  the  display.  If  there  was  a  brotherhood 
between  us,  it  had  become  a  brotherhood  of  Cain. 
Our  descendants,  whose  population  was  constantly 
fed  by  fresh  emigrants  and  adventiurers  from  the 
mother  country,  and  whose  wastes  were  partially 
filled  and  tilled  by  these  emigrants, — the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  no  language,  no 
literature,  no  venerable  tradition,  no  fame  as  a 
people,  except  such  as  they  inherited  from  Old 
England,  and  shared  with  Englishmen,  persisted  in 
the  rancorous  hatred  which  had  accompanied  the 
war,  were  the  first  and  foremost  to  traduce  the 
name  of  England,  to  libel  the  genial  cradle  from 
which  they  sprung,  to  heap  abuse  not  only  upon 
our  national  policy  and  form  of  government,  hut 
generally  upon  our  national  character.  The  French 
Jacobins  themselves  did  not  speak  more  con- 
temptuously of  us  as  an  enslaved  king-ridden  and 
priest-ridden  people,  than  did  these  Anglo- American 
republicans;  nor  did  Bonaparte  himself  ever 
throw  more  disgusting  personalities  into  a  puhlic 
and  a  national  quarrel.  These  feelings  of  animo- 
sity, which  ought  not  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  party  which  had  been  successful  in  the  contest, 
could  not  fail  of  provoking  an  angry  and  unwhole- 
some reciprocity  from  some  portions  of  the  English 
people ;  but  we  have  the  facts  confessed,  and  pub- 
licly avowed  by  more  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  revolution,  who  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try after  the  peace  of  1783,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
commerce,  &c.,  that  the  British  government  was 
desirous  and  anxious  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  past ; 
that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  recover  the  dominions 
it  had  lost,  our  government,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  were  of  opinion  that  those 
dominions  ought  not  to  be  accepted  even  if  the 
Americans  were  disposed  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  them,  or  to  return  to  their  ancient 
allegiance;   that  henceforward  the  two   countries 
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would  do  best  apart ;  thatHby  establishing  relations 
of  amity,  trade,  and  commerce,  there  might  be  a 
mutual  interchange  of  advantages ;  that  the  most 
earnest  desire  of  England  was  to  preserve  peace, 
and  to  give  conciliation  a  fair  trial.* 

While  this  was  the  feeling  of  successive  British 
ministries  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, comprising  most  of  the  Whig  opposition,  who 
professed  to  rejoice  that  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  we  had  been  humbled  and  de- 
feated in  their  revolutionary  war ;  who  made  them- 
selves on  all  occasions  the  panegyrists  of  the 
tyro-republicans  and  their  newly-created  institu- 
tions, and  who  kept  pointing  to  the  meteor  which 
had  risen  in  the  western  world  as  to  a  glorious 
luminary  which  must  shed  beneficent  light  and 
warmth  upon  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and 
eventually  count  many  of  those  countries  as  its 
satellites,  or  as  imitative  bodies  revolving  round  it 
and  copying  its  bright  example.  Civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  according  to  this  minority,  had  fled 
from  all  the  antiquated  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  fait  flying  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  to  seek 
a  shelter  beyond  the  western  waves,  and  to  find  a 
home  among  the  primeval  forests  of  North  Ame- 
rica. For  many  years  the  United  States  were,  to 
the  busiest  and  most  emphatic  of  our  writers,  more 
than  an  Atlantis  or  a  Utopia.  Even  men  of  less 
ardent  fancies  and  of  less  revolutionary  tendencies 
were  interested  in  watching  the  working  and  result 
of  the  greatest  political  experiment  made  in  modern 
times,  and  wished  that  the  American  system  of 
republicanism  should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The 
reaction  came  afterwards — long  afterwards — but 
from  about  the  year  1780  to  1790,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution  distracted  and  then 
absorbed  attention,  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
joined  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Little  was  heard  but  praises,  more 
or  less  extravagant,  of  transatlantic  virtue,  straight- 
forwardness^  and  simplicity.  The  French  made 
an  apotheosis  for  Franklin  even  while  he  was 
living  in  the  flesh  among  them,  and  frequenting 
their  yetits  soupers^  and  their  soireeSy  literary, 
scientific,  political,  and  fashionable,  in  his  plain 
bob-wig  and  shoes  without  buckles.  A  saying 
often  used  by  Bonaparte  at  a  later  period  might 
have  been  reversed  at  this  time — Cette  jeune 
Amkrique  m^ennuie  ! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  paid  the 
French  back  in  admiration  and  praises  when  they 
overset  the  kingly  g:overnment  and  built  up  a 
republic  on  a  foundation  of  blood  and  dirt.  Feasts 
were  given  in  the  States  to  commemorate  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  their  bene- 
factor, and  who  had  hurried  on  his  own  destruction 
by  interfering  in  their  quarrel,  and  by  sending 
his  subjects  to  study  in  their  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  unnatural  that  a  republic  should  sympa- 
thise with  a  republic,  or  that  the  American  repub- 

*  Thit,  and  a  good  deal  more»  ia  admittpd  by  Juhn  Jay  in  his  Cor- 
respoadenoe  from  EngUnd  with  General  Washington. 


licans  should  seek  to  draw  more  closely  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  French  when  in  their  republi- 
canized  condition  :  but  what  seemed  to  be  less  in 
the  nature  of  things  was  their  transferring  their 
aflection  and  reverence  from  the  overthrown  French 
experimentalists  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had 
cut  up  that  republic  and  trampled  upon  many 
others,  who  railed  against  all  republican  forms 
of  government  as  selfish,  corrupt,  slavish,  and 
anarchic.  There  was,  however,  such  a  transfer- 
ence of  affection,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  the  less 
strange  from  its  having  had  a  parallel  among  the 
ultra-liberal  Whigs  and  sucking  republicans  of  our 
own  country.  In  their  newspapers  and  books  the 
Americans  ran  into  ecstasies  at  every  victory  ob- 
tained by  Bonaparte ;  and  in  those  swarming  popu- 
lar conventicles  where  preachers  most  preached 
through  the  nose  and  most  interfered  with,  or 
pretended  to  interpret,  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  the  great  Corsican  soldier  and  con- 
queror was  almost  invariably  represented  as  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  appointed  to  humble  the  pride  of 
kings  and  scatter  their  armed  hosts,  to  regenerate 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  especially  to 
humble  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  deprive  her  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  and  of  every  other  pre-eminence.  Words  and 
texts  of  Scripture  were  applied  to  the  new  Darius 
or  new  Alexander;  prophecies  were  twisted  and 
tortured  to  make  them  fit  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  actual  condition  of  mankind.  Opposed  to 
this  French  party,  which  would  be  French,  let 
what  changes  there  might  take  place  in  France, 
there  was  what  was  called  the  English  party,  who 
would  have  retained  as  much  as  was  possible  of 
the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  mother  country, 
and  have  looked  to  England  as  the  best  and  most 
natural  connexion ;  who  detested  the  French  revo- 
lution in  nearly  all  its  phases,  and  who  considered 
Bonaparte  as  the  oppressor  of  Europe,  the  sworn 
foe  of  liberty,  the  most  remorseless  conqueror,  and 
the  most  insatiate,  that  the  modern  world  had 
seen ;  but  this  English  party,  which  consisted 
solely  of  the  superior  classes,  the  wealthier  or  those 
most  respectable  from  birth  and  education,  was 
never  very  strong,  and,  after  the  retirement  of 
Washington  from  the  presidency  in  1796,  it  was 
overshadowed  and  oppressed  by  the  French  party, 
and  could  seldom  make  its  calm  reasoning  voice 
heard  in  the  loud  roar  of  the  illimitable  democracy, 
and  the  perennial  tempest  kept  up  by  incessant 
elections  and  universal  suffrage.  Washington 
himself,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  set  some 
limits  to  democracy,  was  compelled  to  confess, 
with  many  a  sigh,  that  he  could  not  conceive  that 
America  could  exist  long  as  a  nation  without 
having  lodged  somewhere  a  coercive  or  restrictive 
power  which  should  pervade  the  whole  Union; 
that  congresses  alone  would  never  do ;  that,  when 
once  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  change  begins  to 
act  among  a  people,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
it  will  stop ;  that  those  men  who  had  made  the 
American  constitution  and  fbrmed  the  confedera- 
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tion  had  probably  had   too  good   an  opinion  of 
human  nature. 

The  United  States  had  submitted  to  numerous 
insults  both  from  republican  and  from  imperial 
France,  if  not  without  murmurs,  yet  without  any 
very  spirited  retaliation.  Their  French  sym- 
pathies and  predilections  made  them  shrink  from 
the  horrors  of  war  whenever  France  was  con- 
cerned :  it  was  only  a  war  against  England,  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  that  was  reconcilable 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  conscience.  The  Girondists 
and  Jacobins  successively  attempted  to  bully  them 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France ;  and,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Washington  and  his  party,  who  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  resolution  that  America  would  remain 
neutral  in  that  almost  universal  war,  the  stripes 
and  stars  would  have  been  found  in  alliance  with 
the  bonnet  rouge.  Some  of  the  federated  states 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  bound  by  this  decla- 
ration, and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  act  of  the 
central  government  from  sympaihising  with  the 
French  republicans.  When  the  Jacobin  Grenet 
arrived  as  ambassador  of  the  Rcfpublique  Fran^aise 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant transports  of  joy.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,*  Genet  settled 
himself  for  a  time  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
port  whose  contiguity  to  the  West  Indies  would  give 
it  peculiar  convenience  as  a  resort  for  privateers 
against  the  English  trade,  and  serve  as  an  excel- 

*  Eron  when  he  went  to  the  wat  of  government,  before  his  intro- 
dnclion  to  the  pre^idt-nt  and  government  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
Genet  received  and  answered  Heveral  addressee  from  the  political  ao- 
cieties  and  private  citizenii  of  Philadelphia  !  Thii  was  contrary  to 
all  rule*  of  diplomacy— contrary  not  only  to  etiquette,  but  to  decency ; 
an  oiitngeoui  insult  to  the  preaident  uf  the  republic.  But.  aa  well 
In  the  original  appointment  as  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedinip  of 
this  atne  /  erdtif  at  Jacubinisra,  all  the  rules  oliaerved  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  their  diplomntic  intercourse  were  set  at  drfltince.  His  ap- 
pointment was  never  notified  or  annouocfd  to  the  reiiident  American 
ambassador  at  Parin,  nor  was  a  sy  Habit*  ever  meniioned  to  that  Ame- 
rican functionary  either  of  M.  Genet's  miwion  or  of  his  errand. 
This  irregularity,  coupled  with  the  more  Aagrant  irregularities  wliich 
precedt^  his  intro<luction  to  the  president,  would  fully  have  justilied 
Washington  in  refusing  to  receive  hiro  or  to  look  at  his  credentials. 
Gouverueur  Morris.  «ho  felt  the  slight  p>it  uiiun  him.  said  in  a  letter 
to  Washington,  "  Perhaps  tliis  ministry  think  it  is  a  trait  of  repub- 
licanism to  omit  those  forms  which  were  anciently  used  to  express 
good- will."  Tliis  was  the  fact,  and  Genet  aitrrwards  took  care  to 
elucidate  it  practically  in  the  States.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
American  secretary  of  state  he  in  continually  urging  that  all  cere- 
monies must  be  dispensed  with  as  uuwortiiy  of  two  republican 
nations ;  and  that  a  new  species  of  diplomacy  mu»t  be  formed  more 
consistent  with  repuiiltcan  virtue,  simplicity,  and  dignity.  "  Let  us 
not,"  he  writos  to  .lefferson,  "  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of  ancient 
polities  by  divlomatic  subtleties."  And  whenever  Jeflcnon  quoted 
Vatel,  or  spoku  of  the  opinions  of  the  president  and  executive,  the 
Frenchman  threatened  nim  with  an  appeal  to  the  plain  good  sense 
and  magnanimitv  of  the  American  people. 

Gouverneur  Sforris  tells  us  something  about  the  preceding  history 
of  this  very  promising  young  diplomatist.  M.  Genet  was  a  friend  of 
citizen  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  brother  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette's 
first  woman,  .ind  hence  his  fortune  and  rine  in  the  world  origintUed. 
Through  the  queen's  influence  he  had  been  apiwinted  chargi  d  affhiret 
at  Petersburg.  During  the  esirlier  stages  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
w^hile  M.  Montmuriit  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  he  q^al^ 
relied  with  and  insulted  that  minister,  and  wrote  petnlant  and  very 
revolutionaiy  dispatches,  which  were  left  unansiwered  and  unopened 
at  Paris.  Tliis  hurt  the  young  man's  pride,  and  made  him  still  more 
revolutionary.  But,  as  success  was  yet  doubtful,  he  held  to  the  belief 
that,  if  the  royal  narty  should  prevail,  his  sister  would  easily  make 
fair  weather  for  him  at  court.  ^Yhen,  however,  the  doubt  was  over, 
and  the  monarchy  was  overturned,  his  letters  and  dispatches  to 
Montmorin  were  so  mauv  credentials  in  his  favour  to  the  new  repub- 
lican government,  and  their  dearth  of  men  opened  his  way  to  what- 
ever he  might  wish  in  diplomacy. 

He  had  tne  more  means  of  beiug  dangerous  in  America  l>y  working 
upon  that  turbulent  democracy,  as  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  the  English 
language  with  great  readiness. 


lent  basis  for  a  system  of  operations  which  be  haii 
br6ught  out  with  him.  He  was  received  by  the 
governor  of  that  state  and  by  its  citizens  with  ai 
enthusiasm  which  went  to  dissipate  every  dook 
he  might  have  previously  entertained  coBceming 
the  disposition  of  the  Americans.  He  was  allowed 
to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  in  that  port,  to  enlist 
men,  and  give  commissions  and  letters  of  marqae 
to  cruize  and  commit  hostilities  on  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  t.  e,  on  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace.  The  captures  made 
by  these  cruizers  were  brought  into  Charkstos 
port  and  into  some  other  ports,  and  the  Frenck 
consuls  or  commercial  agents  assumed,  under  the 
authority  of  their  ambassador  M.  Grenet,  to  hold 
courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try  them,  condemo 
them,  and  authorise  their  sale.* 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  Genet  received  enthu- 
siastic addresses  of  congratulation  from  porticoUr 
political  societies,  and  from  the  citizens  as  a  body, 
who  expressed  a  positive  conviction  that  tbe  safety 
of  the  United  States  must  depend  upon  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  republic  and  its  triumph 
over  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  resident  British  minister,  com- 
plained to  the  American  executive  of  the  strange 
proceedings  permitted  at  Charleston.f  The  prixa 
so  unwarrantably  made  being  within  the  power  of 
the  American  government,  Mr.  Hammond,  among 
other  things,  demanded  from  that  government  the 
immediate  restitution  of  them.  The  Americsn 
cabinet  agreed,  unanimously,  that  Genet,  by  hii 
unprecedented  conduct  at  Charleston,  had  infringed 

*  Judge  Marshal,  Life  of  George  Washington,  second  editioa*  PU- 
ladelnhia,  1832. 

f  btill  further  ground  was  given  for  these  oompUinte  by  tbe  eoai- 
mission  of  actual  hostilities  within  the  territory  of  the  tJnited  States. 
An  Etiglbh  merchant- vessel  which  had  been  cleared  out  fraai  PUa- 
delphia  was  captured  by  a  French  frigate  within  the  csfMs  of  the  De- 
laware.— Id.  id, 

Gouverueur  Morris,  the  American  ambusador  at  I^rw.  vnle  tokis 
fkiends  at  home — "  I  am  informed,  in  a  way  that  prvcludrs  doubt,  thai 
the  executive  council  here  (thote  pwre  matraHsU  the  Oiromdittt  SMrrv 
piiwer  at  this  titite)  sent  out  by  M.  Genet  three  hundred  blank  aimma- 
sions  for  privateers,  to  be  given  ehmdestimefy  to  sach  penons  m  he 
Blight  find  in  America  inclined  to  take  them.  They  sappoae  t^t  Ike 
avidity  of  some  adventurers  mav  lead  them  iato  meaaarea  vbidi  wueU 
involve  altercations  with  Great  Britain,  and  terminate  finally  iu  a  war 
Tltis  appears  to  me,  waiving  all  qnestioo  of  Aoaerty,  no  very  suc»l 
measure,  politically  speaking,  since  they  may,  as  a  natioa,  ^enm 
greater  advantages  from  our  neutrality  thanjrim  our  aUiam», 

"  But,  whatever  light  it  may  lie  Mewed  in  as  to  the  Frenrk.  eI  «i^  is 
^f^ct  to  us,  a  detestable  pnjeet  r 

Tliis  honest  republican  recommended  that  such  ptivateeriag  adven- 
turers should  be  treated  as  pirates ;  that  all  American  citisens  shoaM 
be  nrovented  ftrom  engaging  in  a  predatory  war  contrary  to  the  abhes 
of  their  government ;  that  tiie  president  should  1^  proclamaticm  cnjoia 
the  observance  of  a  strict  neubndity,  dadaiing  that  all  thoee  sraMm 
who  cuutravened  it  should  be  at  the  men;>  of  the  party  by  whom  they 
might  be  taken,  and  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  Stalest 
"  As,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  more  deatrnotive  to  marak  than  the 
spirit  ot  gambling,  especially  when  murder  is  placed  among  the  mmm 
of  gaining  the  property  of  others,  and  as  the  seciiritv  and  happing cf 
the  United  States  depend  so  esaendally  on  the  morah  of  Iheir  rlliiini. 
I  feel  a  more  than  usual  solicitude  to  prevent*  a  practice  ineoH»itrat 
with  all  good  urin ciples.'*— JLetter  to  Thomuu  PiacWy,  dtttud  Jf«reA 
the  Sarf,  179S,  ta  lAfe  of  Oouvermemr  Munis,  bv  Jar^i  ^arkg:  BiMm. 
1832.  J—      .  . 

Morris  particularly  reouested  PInckney  to  communicate  t^^  1**^ 
to  the  secrctary-oT-state  ^Jeflerson)  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Morris  was  not  the  man  to  agree  with  the  rabid  deroomcy  of  Jef- 
ferson. Tliey  differed  ta  toto  in  their  views  of  the  Fcmdi  revolntioB. 
It  should  seem  that  private  coldness  and  alienation  inflaeneed  Jef^- 
son's  Dublic  conduct  in  this  respect,  for  in  the  private  letter  abusi 

auotra  we  And  Monis  (ambassador  at  Paris,  and  much  perplesed  l^ 
10  Parisian  madness)  complaining  that  he  has  no  news  tntm  Aneika, 
&c.  "Our  secretary-uf-state,'*  he  says.  **  seems  mudi  atucbed  le 
brevity,  and  reminds  me  of  an  axiom  of  his  predenesMW,  that  least  mU 
is  soonest  mended." 
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the  law  of  nations ;  that,  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
independent  nation  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory heing  of  a  nature  to  exclude  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  therein  hy  a  foreign  power,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  British  minister  complained 
were  usurpations  of  national  sovereignty  and  viola- 
tions of  neutral  rights,  the  repetition  of  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  American  government  to  pre- 
vent. But,  upon  the  question  of  restitution — or 
whether  the  United  States  were  or  were  not  bound 
to  give  back  the  English  ships  which  had  been  cap- 
tured, carried  into  Charleston,  and  there  condemned 
by  Genet's  consuls,  and  bought  by  American  sub- 
jects— there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet ;  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney- 
general  contending  that  the  vessels  which  had  been 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into  the 
United  States,  by  privateers  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned in  their  ports,  ought  not  to  be  restored ;  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war  being  of 
opinion  that  in  honour  and  justice,  by  every  inter- 
national law  and  by  every  law  that  regulated  neu- 
trality, the  States  ought  to  make  restitution.  Wash- 
ington, who  was  at  this  time  president,  took  time 
to  deliberate  on  the  point  upon  which  the  cabi- 
net was  divided:  he  could  not  have  a  doubt 
himself  as  an  honest  man  that  every  part  of  the 
precious  system  set  up  by  Genet  at  Charleston  was 
illegal,  or  that  immediate  restitution  ought  be  made ; 
but  his  authority  was  very  limited,  and  he  appears 
to  have  shrunk  from  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  which  must  have  been 
very  unpopular,  seeing  that  most  of  the  captors,  as 
well  as  all  the  purchasers  of  the  English  ships  and 
goods  were  native  Americans — free  citizens  of  the 
moral,  model  republic.  Washington,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  cabinet  with 
respect  to  hia  usurpation  of  national  sovereignty  and 
violation  of  neutral  rights.  The  citizen  Genet  was 
furious  at  this  decision :  he  assailed  the  president, 
the  executive  and  the  whole  central  government  in 
very  intemperate  and  unmannerly  language,  quoting 
the  treaties  of  former  days  by  which  America  was 
connected  with  France,  claiming  for  his  own  coun- 
try all  that  the  two  nations  were  restricted  from 
conceding  to  other  countries,  thus  converting  nega- 
tive limitations  into  an  affirmative  grant  of  privi- 
leges to  France,  and,  in  short,  insisting  that  the 
French  republicans  might  do  as  they  chose  in  the 
seaports  of  Amerioa.  Without  resenting  the  inde- 
corum of  his  language,  Washington  replied  to  Genet 
that  the  subject  had  been  reconsidered  by  the  exe- 
cutive, but  that  no  cause  was  perceived  for  changing 
the  opinions  which  had  been  adopted ;  and  to  this 
was  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  ike  prendent^  the 
United  States  owed  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
nations  in  their  friendship,  to  expect^  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  offence  of  infringing  their  sovereignty, 
that  the  privateers  thus  illegally  equipped  would 
depart  from  their  ports.  Upon  this,  citizen  Genet 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  of  outrages — an  out- 
rage not  the  less  monstrous  from  the  frequency  of 
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its  practice  under  all  the  revolutionary  governments 
of  France,  from  Brissot  and  Robespierre  down  to 
Barras  and  Bonaparte — ^he  appealed  from  the  pre- 
sident and  executive  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
gress, and  the  sense  of  the  American  subjects,  most 
insolently  and  indecently  stating  that  Washington 
and  the  cabinet  were  proposing  measures  and  infrac- 
tions of  treaties,  which  no  power  in  the  nation  had 
a  right  to  enforce,  unless  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled  should  determine 
that  their  solemn  engagements  were  not  binding. 
Never  had  Washington,  when  a  colonel  of  colo- 
nial militia,  and  member  of  a  provincial  assem- 
bly, suffered  an  insult  half  so  bad  as  this  from 
any  British  governor  or  other  servant  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  But  he  was  obliged  to  digest 
the  affront  as  best  he  could,  for  the  American 
democracy  were  all  labouring  under  a  Gallo- 
mania. Brother  Jonathan  too  expected  to  drive  a 
very  profitable  trade  by  privateering  or  buccaneer- 
ing among  the  West  India  islands,  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted,  under  the  tricolor  flag  ot 
France.  By  what  appeared  the  majority  Genet 
was  exhorted  not  to  relax  in  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  his  Charlestown  system  of  privateering 
— or,  as  they  delicately  phrased  it,  to  **  maintain 
the  just  rights  of  the  French  republic;"  and 
he  was  assured,  by  newspapers  and  by  political 
societies,  that  he  would  find  a  firm  and  certain 
support  in  the  warm  affections  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  loudly  and  more  loudly  proclaimed, 
through  the  medium  of  these  journals,  and  in  these 
political  clubs — ^and  journals  and  clubs  seemed  to 
be  assuming  in  America,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
whole  power  of  government— that  the  French  people 
had  rendered  services  to  the  free  citizens  of  the 
States  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten ;  that  the 
slavish  English,  working  for  fools  and  tyrants,  had 
inflicted  injuries  which  ought  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
that  there  was  a  natural  hostility  between  mo- 
narchies and  republics;  that  the  European  coa- 
lition of  kings  against  France  was  a  combination 
against  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  destinies  of  America  were  inseparably  linked 
with  those  of  the  young  and  vigorous  French  re- 
public. 

Notwithstanding  his  too  great  anxiety  in  that 
particular,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  King 
George  III.  was  ever  half  so  much  disquieted  by 
corresponding  societies  and  political  clubs  as  was 
citizen-president  George  Washington.  In  America 
their  name  was  Legion,  and  they  took  a  still  more 
wonderful  growth  and  increase  under  the  benign 
influence  of  M.  Genet  and  the  indoctrinated  French 
Jacobins  he  brought  with  him.  It  was  the  voice 
of  these  societies  that  first  encouraged  Genet  to 
persevere  in  his  projects  and  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  aged  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  father  and  champion  of  that  American  Ifberty. 
They  fraternised  with  him  and  he  with  them. 
They  gave  civic  festivals  to  him  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  legation,  who  were  all  so  many  propa- 
gan'lists;  and  at  these  festivals  the  tricolor  flag 
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was  entwined  lovingly  with  the  stripes  and  stars, 
the  blood-red  worsted  nightcap — ^the  well-suiting 
symbol  of  French  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — 
was  passed  from  head  to  head,  the  Marseillese 
hymn  was  sung  and  the  Qa  Ira,  confusion  was 
drunk  to  all  kings  and  crowned  heads ;  and  other 
toasts  and  sentiments,  for  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  our  account  of  the  Parisian  Jacobins, 
were  repeated  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  Some  of  these  societies 
laid  a  claim  to  the  national  gratitude  and  reverence, 
from  having  led  the  way  in  the  revolution  and  the 
war  of  independence ;  and  others  had  risen  since, 
not  to  curb  the  kingly  tyranny,  which  was  no  more, 
but  to  watch,  report  upon,  and  dictate  to  the  native 
republican  government.  At  one  time  a  society,  call- 
ing itself  the  German  Republican  Society,  seemed  to 
be  as  perfect  an  instrument  as  could  be  desired  for 
the  production  of  faction,  discontent,  and  confusion ; 
but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Americans  had 
something  to  learn  in  this  way  from  the  great 
anarchs  of  the  world.  As  if  to  complete  this  edu- 
cation, soon  after  the  arrival  of  citizen  Genet,  a 
democratic  society,  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin 
club  in  Paris,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  The 
double  system  of  correspondence  and  afi&iiation 
was  engrafted  upon  this  Philadelphian  Jacobin 
club.  They  had  not  to  seek  for  motives  to  assign 
for  their  association,  nor  had  they  to  seek  for 
phrases  and  logic ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
translate  from  the  French.  Hence  their  manifestos, 
resolutions,  and  by-laws  were  but  a  repetition  in 
another  language  of  what  had  been  said  and  done 
by  the  Societe  Mere ;  hence  they  professed  to  be 
bound  together  by  a  generous  hatred  of  all  tyranny, 
inequality,  pomp,  and  power,  save  only  the  power 
of  the  people,  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  liberty,  and 
by  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  and  political 
wisdom.  Faithful  to  their  real  founder,  Genet, 
these  Jacobin  societies  continued  to  be,  as  long  as 
they  existed,  the  resolute  champions  of  all  the 
encroachments  attempted  by  the  French  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  steady 
defamers  of  the  views  and  measures  of  the  Ame- 
rican executive.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  determination  formed  by  the 
American  cabinet  to  stop  the  Charlestown  proceed- 
ings and  prosecute  such  persons  as  offended  the 
laws  in  that  respect,  two  citizen-sailors  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Genet  in 
Charlestown  to  cruize  and  privateer  in  the  service 
of  France,  were  arrested  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  Jacobin  ambassador  immediately  demanded 
the  liberation  of  these  men,  citizens  Gideon  Hen- 
field  and  John  Sineletary,  whom  he  described  as 
"two  officers  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of 
France,  arrested  on  board  a  privateer  of  the  French 
republic."  "  The  crime,"  said  he,  "  laid  to  their 
charge — a  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive, 
and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state, — is  the 
serving  of  France,  and  defending,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  the  common  glorious  cause  of 
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liberty !  .  .  ,  .  They  have  acquired,  by  the  sen- 
timents animating  them,  and  by  the  act  of  their 
engaging  in  the  privateer  service,  anterior  to  any 
act  or  Taw  to  the  contrary,  ike  right  of  French 
diizenSy  if  they  have  lost  thai  of  American  ciH- 
zensJ**  At  subsequent  periods  the  American  go- 
vernment carried  out  this  Jacobin  practice  with 
regard  to  English  seamen,  and  deserters  and  other 
English  subjects  who  entered  their  service  vere 
declared  to  be  American  citizens,  and  were  em- 
ployed against  their  own  king  and  country;  and 
they  attempted  to  justify  and  to  establish  Genet's 
principle,  that  a  man  by  taking  service  under  a 
foreign  flag  became  the  subject  of  that  state,  and 
was,  by  the  act,  freed  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
native  country :  but  at  present,  and  with  its  direct 
application  to  their  own  people,  Genet's  doctrioe 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  American  executive. 
The  executive  refused  to  liberate  the  two  Charles- 
town adventurers,  but,  instead  of  resenting  coudud 
which  no  government  can  bear  without  incurring 
contempt — instead  of  applying  to  the  French  go- 
vernment for  the  recall  of  this  firebrand  of  an 
ambassador,  or  turning  Genet  at  once  out  of  the 
States — ^they  wrote  to  him  a  very  mild,  if  not 
humble,  letter.  And  still  the  American  press 
hallooed  with  the  Jacobin  diplomatist.  Was  it 
natural,  was  it  a  thing  to  be  borne,  that  Americas 
citizens  should  be  prevented  from  assisting  French 
citizens,  their  friends  and  allies,  who  were  fighting 
for  repubhcanism  and  the  rights  of  man?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  neutrality  which  the  aris- 
tocratic executive  had  proclaimed  ?  Was  there  to 
be  no  difference  made  between  friends  and  foes, 
between  monarchists  and  republicans  ?  Was  nei- 
ther gratitude  nor  resentment  to  constitute  a  fea- 
ture of  the  American  character?  Were  the  free 
people  of  America  to  be  alike  friendly  to  repub- 
licanism and  to  monarchy,  to  liberty  like  the 
French  and  to  despotism  like  the  English? 

Pleading  private  business  of  a  very  particular 
kind,  Washington  retired  for  a  time,  and  in  very 
evident  vexation,  to  his  estate  at  Mount  VemoD. 
While  he  was  there  another  strange  transaction 
took  place  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware ;  the 

*  Little  Sarah,'  another  English  merchantman 
which  had  been  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  was 
carried  up  to  Philadelphia;  there  she  was  com- 
pletely equipped  as  a  privateer,  was  Frenchified 
and  Jacobinised  by  the  name  of  *  Le  Petit  Demo- 
crat,' and  was  just  about  to  sail  on  a  cruise,  with 
American  seamen  on  board,  when  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  communicated  the  facts  to  the  secre- 
taries of  state  and  of  war,  who  forthwith  ordered 
Governor  Mifflin  to  stop  the  vessel  and  institute 
an  inquiry.  Dreading  to  give  ofifence  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  people  of  France,  the 
governor  of  Philadelphia — the  Athens  of  Quakers- 
entreated  M.  Genet  to  relieve  him  from  the  painfal 
necessity  of  employing  force,  by  detaining  the  said 

*  Little  Democrat'  in  port,  until  the  arrival  of  Pr^ 
sident  Washington,  who  was  coming  down  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  would  soon  be  on  the  spot. 
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Genet,  who  felt  his  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  American  executive,  who  knew  the  manner  of 
men  he  was  dealing  with,  and  who  was  emboldened 
by  their  spiritless  submission  to  many  previous 
insults,  flew  into  a  transport  of  rage,  browbeat 
Governor  Mifflin's  secretary  for  delivering  him 
such  a  message,  heaped  opprobious  epithets  on 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  central  government,  and 
contrasted  their  conduct  with  the  cordial  attach- 
ment which  was  expressed  by  the  American  people 
at  large  for  his  great  and  free  nation.  President 
Washington,  he  said,  had  been  misled  by  some  of 
these  officers,  who  were  men  of  aristocratic  principles, 
pupils  of  the  English  school,  enemies  to  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  blessed  rights  of  man,  which 
the  illustrious  cosmopolite  Thomas  Paine,  who 
once  prided  himself  in  his  title  of  American 
citizen,  had  assisted  the  philosophers  and  regene- 
rators of  France  in  proclaiming  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  But  Washington  must  remember 
that  he  was  not  a  king  but  only  a  president ;  that 
he  had  no  hereditary  and  extensive  prerogative; 
that  the  power  of  war  and  peace  rested  not  with 
him,  but  with  the  American  people  in  congress 
represented ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  assembled 
the  national  legislature  before  presuming  to  issue 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality.  He  threatened  to 
publish  his  correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
the  government,  together  with  a  narrative  of  his 
own  of  all  the  proceedings ;  and  he  said  that, 
although  he  would  be  warranted  in  taking  an 
abrupt  departure,  his  regard  for  the  American 
people  would  induce  him  to  remain  until  the 
meeting  of  congress;  and,  if  that  body  should 
agree  in  the  opinions  and  support  the  measures  of 
the  president,  he  would  instantly  return  to  France, 
and  leave  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
to  be  adjusted  by  other  means.  As  for  the  '  Little 
Democrat '  he  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  for  suspending  her  departure  till 
the  arrival  of  Washington,  cautioned  them  against 
any  attempt  to  seize  her,  as  she  belonged  to  the 
Grande  Repuhlique^  and,  for  the  honour  of  her 
flag,  would  unquestionably  meet  force  by  force. 
On  receiving  the  report  of  his  secretary,  Governor 
Mifflin  ordered  out  120  militia  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  privateer ;  but,  instead  of 
making  these  men  act  immediately,  the  governor 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  officers  of 
the  executive.  Jefierson,  who  had  displayed  so 
much  haughtiness  and  arrogance  in  his  intercourse 
with  British  commissioners  and  diplomatists; 
who  had  recently  and  reluctantly  returned  from 
his  embassy  to  Paris  (where  he  had  resided  more 
than  five  years)  to  assume  the  high  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  waited  upon  M.  Genet  the  following 
day,  with  due  humility,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that 
the  *  Little  Democrat*  should  not  leave  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  until  the  arrival  of  the  president. 
The  Jacobin  diplomatist  was  as  intemperate  with 
the  great  Jefferson  as  he  had  been  with  the  little 
secretary ;  he  refused  to  give  any  promise  about  the 


privateer,  and  begged  that  no  attempt  might  be 
made  to  take  possession  of  her,  as  her  crew  was  on 
board  and  would  fight  desperately.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  American  accounts,  and  Jeflier- 
son's  own  statements,  Grenet,  after  this  rage,  had 
recourse  to  a  rase  or  trick,  which  duped  them — 
ingenuous,  simple,  unsuspecting  men  that  they 
were!  They  assert  that  the  little  Jacobin  said 
that  the  *'  Little  Democrat '  was  not  quite  ready 
to  sail ;  that  she  would  change  her  position,  and 
fall  down  the  river  a  short  distance  on  that  very 
day,  but  that  she  would  not  and  could  not  put  to 
sea  just  yet;  which  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  privateer  would  wait  till  the  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  one  of  these  proud  republicans 
appears  to  have  thought  of  the  indelicacy  and 
meanness  of  making  such  a  question  depend  upon 
the  personal  direct  interference  of  the  head  of 
their  government.  But  more  than  this ;  we  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  them  was  deceived  by  Genet, 
or  was  beut  upon  stopping  the  privateer,  vindi- 
cating their  own  insulted  honour,  or  maintaining 
the  law  of  nations.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Jeffer- 
son retained  all  his  venom  and  rancour  against 
England,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica in  his  admiration  of  democracy  and  of  the 
French  revolution ;  he  was  heart  and  soul  of  the 
ultra-French  party ;  he  looked  to  that  revolution 
as  to  a  millennium  ;  he  had  gone  to  France  with  a 
strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  its  people,  which 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  had  seemed  to  im- 
prove; their  sciences,  their  literature,  their  culti- 
vation of  the  arts,  their  manners  and  modes  of  life 
were  all  to  his  taste;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
country,  on  his  arriving  in  it,  of  which  he  seriously 
disapproved,  save  and  except  its  priests  and 
church,  and  monarchic  form  of  government,  and 
these  things  were  now  almost  entirely  swept  away.* 
"  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,''  adds  his  bio- 
grapher, "  that  his  partiality  for  Frahce  should 
have  been  so  strong,  and  should  have  influenced 
his  tastes  and  opinions  through  the  rest  of  his 
life."  But,  besides  this  strong  partiality  for  the 
French,  and  the  passionate  sympathising  in  the 
cause  of  the  Grande  Republique^  there  were  other 
considerations  likely  to  make  Jefferson,  Governor 
Mifflin,  and  the  rest  of  them,  wink  at  the  departure 
of  the  '  Little  Democrat,'  and  then  pretend  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  Genet.  It  was  noto- 
rious to  every  man  in  Charlestown  that  the  captured 
English  merchantman  (captured  in  their  own  neu- 
tral waters)  had  been  converted  into  a  fighting 
privateer    by  American    shipwrights    and  other 

*  ProfMMT  O.  TockOTi  Life  of  Jelfenon.  He  had  displayed  by 
anticipation  luch  a  taste  for  the  colour  of  the  red-worsted  niglitcap,  or 
Frencn  cap  of  liberty,  that  he  clad  his  nether-man  in  red  breeches. 
"  This,"  says  his  biographer.  Professor  Tuclcer,  with  prosier  solem- 
nity. "  indeed,  was  a  part  of  his  official  dress  'wben  minister  to 
France,  at  a  time  when  such  flaring  colours  were  not  proscribed  by 
ftuhion ;  but  I  learn  from  one  who  ought  to  know.  Uiat  his  secretary 
of  legation.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  always  loved  show  and  parade, 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  devising  this  gay  diplomatic  costume." 

We  believe  at  the  time  '*  such  flaring  colours  "  were  proscribed  for 
all  nether  garments  except  those  for  footmen  and  door-porters.  Many 
were  the  jokes  in  which  the  Parisians  and  the  eurpi  diplomatigue  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  the  scarlet  breeches  of  the  citizen  ambassadur 
of  the  United  Slates  republic. 
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friends,  and  alarmed  all  the  friends  of  order,  peace, 
and  neutrality.  While  the  executive  were  com- 
plaining of  his  attempts  to  convert  their  harbours 
and  seaport  towns  into  manufactories  of  privateers, 
he  complained  to  them  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
they  were  inflicting  upon  France  by  not  asserting 
the  right  of  their  flag  to  cover  French  property ; 
and  lectured  them,  as  if  he  had  been  a  professor 
discoursing  ex  ccUhedrdy  and  they  had  been  a  set 
of  students,  on  international  law,  maritime  law, 
and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  neutral  flags  and 
neutral  bottoms  in  a  time  of  war.  There  was  not 
much  that  was  new  in  his  doctrine :  he  only  carried 
to  extremes  the  principles  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Czarina  Catherine  as  chief  organ 
of  the  confederation  or  armed  neutrality  of  the 
North,  which  had  made  a  faint  effort  to  deprive 
England  of  her  naval  supremacy  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  of  independence.  Genet's  doctrine, 
however,  such  aa  it  was,  was  eventually  adopted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  honest  of 
their  statesmen.  The  fundamental  principle  was 
that  free  bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  or  that 
a  neutral  flag  should  cover  and  protect  from  cap- 
ture whatsoever  goods  were  shipped  under  it.  As 
a  corollary,  no  belligerent  was  to  exercise  the  right 
of  searching  a  neutral  vessel  in  order  to  discover  and 
abstract  the  goods  of  the  enemy  that  might  be  in  it. 
Great  Britain  had  always  and  steadfastly  maintained 
the  contrary  of  these  principles,  and  the  Northern 
coalition  and  armed  neutrality  had  gone  to  pieces 
without  forcing  her  into  a  treaty,  or  into  any,  the 
slightest  surrender  or  compromise  of  her  assumed 
maritime  right.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  United 
States  were  too  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  far  too  weak  and  far  too  distrustful  of  their  allies, 
to  risk  anything  by  making  a  stand  upon  the  claim 
or  pretension  of  the  armed  neutrality ;  they  bar- 
gained for  nothing,  they  pretended  not  to  establish 
any  general  rule  even  for  themselves,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  scarcely  mooted.  They  commanded  their 
ministers  in  Europe  not  to  endanger  their  future 
peace  by  any  engagements  of  this  kind.  In  their 
single  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  the  principle 
was  inserted;  but  no  stipulation  on  the  subject 
was  made  with  Great  Britain.  It  followed,  that, 
with  France,  the  character  of  the  bottom  was 
imparted  to  the  cargo;  but  with  Britain  the 
law  of  nations  was  left  to  be  the  rule  by  which  the 
respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  were 
to  be  decided — the  said  old  law  of  nations  accord- 
ing with  the  British  system,  and  opposing  the  new 
oracles  of  which  Catherine  of  Russia  had  made  her- 
self the  mouthpiece.  Construing  the  rule  as  giving 
security  to  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  the  bottoms  or 
ships  of  an  enemy,  and  as  subjecting  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  to  capture  in  the  bottoms  of  a  friend  or 
neutral,  the  British  cruizers  took  French  property 
out  of  American  vessels,  and  the  British  courts  of 
admiralty  condemned  it  as  lawful  prize.  Not  only 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of 
1783»  but  also  ten  yean  after,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  war  of  the  French  revolutioii,  some  of  the 
acutest  of  American  statesmen  or  practitionen  k 
politics  doubted  whether  the  United  States  votld 
not  derive  more  advantage  from  adhering  to  tk 
old  or  English  system,  than  by  taking  up  the  nev, 
which  had  never  become  a  recogniaed  system  a 
all,  and  which  was  therefore  open  to  all  manner  of 
misunderstandings.    These  prudent  men  shoved 
that  it  was  particularly  dangerous  for  a  new  nam 
or  a  new  government  like  that  of  the  United  Staia 
to  attach  herself  to  an  innovation  in  interoatioB&i 
law,   or  pledge  her  faith  to   an  untried  tbenj. 
"  It  is  my  opinion,"   said  Gouvemeur  Monrii, 
"  and  it  ever  has  been  my  opinion,  that  the  maiiiD, 
Free  ships  make  free  goods ^  is  in  principle  un- 
founded, will  iti  practice  be  disregarded,  and  in  ili 
application  to  us  cannot  but  prove  injurioiit."* 
He  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  not  oonBDe 
their  attention   merely  to   the   present  mome&L 
When   they  themselves   might    be  a  belligerent 
power,  would  they  then  consent  to  see  the  com- 
merce of  their  enemy  secured  by  a  neutral  h^ 
while  their  own  commerce,  carried  on  under  their 
own  flag,  or  in  their  own  ships,  was  exposed  to 
capture  ?     C«uld  they,  as  belUgerents,  allow  the 
goods,  the  produce,  the  wealth  of  their  enemj  to 
pass  unmolested,  because  such  property  was  em- 
barked in  neutral  vessels  ?     Morris  directed  their 
consideration  to  the  rich  commodities  produced  bj 
the   southern  part  of  their  western  hemispbert 
"  These  commodities,"  said  he,    "  taken  in  the 
mass,  form  the  most  valuable  commerce  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  possess,  and,  by  the  immutablf 
laws  of  nature,  they  must  be  transported,  as  it  vere, 
by  our  doors.   Can  it  then  be  wise  to  preclude  oar- 
selves  from  the  right,  which  we  now  possess,  of 
taking  them  when  at  war  with  the  owners  ?   I/t 
us  suppose  we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  then 
ask  whether  it  would  be  consistent  for  us  to  see  s 
neutral  ship  of  Hamburg  take  in  dollars  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  transport  them  to  the  north  of  Euitjpf, 
there  to  purchase  naval  stores  and  salted  provisiom      \ 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  ui  ? 
Or,  if  the  principle  oi  free  sMpSyfree  yoods,  be 
established,  let  it  then  be  explained  how  such  act 
could  be  prevented  by  us ;  especially  if  it  abould 
be  also  admitted  that  a  neutral  sulbject  may,  by 
special  permission  granted  during  the  war,  carry 
on  a  trade  from  which  he  had  been  previously  ex- 
cluded."f     But  even  this  powerful  argumenium 
ad  hominem  was,  in  the  end,  thrown  away  opon 
American  passion,  prejudice,  and  cupidity;  tbe 
American  skippers  and  traders  looked  more  to  the 
present  profits  to  be  derived  from  making  their 
neutral  ships  the  carriers  of  France,  and  of  all  the 
countries  that  were  or  might  be  at  war  with  Grett 
Britain,  than  they  looked  to  the  future  embarrass- 
ments which  might  arise  from  their  clinging  to  the 
new  maxim.    Possibly  there  was  a  mental  reserva- 
tion— probably  they  thought  that  they  could  throw 
the  new  maxim  overboard,  and  take  up  the  old 

•  Letter  to  George  Washington,  in  Life  and  CoReBpoodenee. 
t  Ibid. 
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one,  when  the  old  one  should  be  more  profitable. 
Washington's  government  neither  had  pledged  it- 
self to  enforce  the  new  system  with  all  nations, 
nor  had  undertaken  to  protect  French  property 
shipped  in  American  bottoms.  But  Genet,  who, 
like  all  his  school,  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the 
old  maxims  of  interaational  law,  and  all  the  rules 
of  diplopaacy,  arrogantly  insisted  that  Washington 
should  do  both  these  things,  and  declare  war 
against  England  rather  than  permit  her  to  take  her 
enemies'  goods  out  of  any  neutral  vessels:  and 
again  the  political  societies,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  rabble  at  large,  sided  with  the  Jacobin  envoy, 
and  assisted  him  in  perplexing  and  browbeating 
their  own  president.  On  the  9th  of  July,  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest  respecting  the  '  Little  De- 
mocrat,' Genet  demanded  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  question  what  measures  the  president  had  taken, 
or  would  take,  to  cause  the  American  flag  to  be 
respected?  Not  receiving  the  immediate  answer 
he  demanded.  Genet,  on  the  25th  of  July,  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  same  subject  to  JefiPerson,  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  A  more  insolent  epistle  could  scarcely 
have  been  looked  for  even  from  this  Jacobin. 
After  some  argument,  urged  in  the  usual  violent 
and  offensive  manner,  which  is  not  worth  quoting, 
and  another  appeal  from  the  president  and  his  mi- 
nisters to  the  American  people,  it  reminded  the 
latter  that  the  obligations  that  they  had  owed  to 
France  during  their  war  of  independence  were  in- 
calculable, and  that  but  for  Frenchmen  they  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence and  making  a  republic.  In  conclusion 
be  told  the  Americans,  that  if  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  sove- 
reignty, and  cause  their  flag  to  be  respected  by 
£ngland,  then  the  French,  who  had  guaranteed  that 
sovereignty  when  they  were  slaves,  would  know 
how  to  guarantee  it  and  render  it  formidable  now 
that  they  had  become  freemen.  Jefferson  now  re- 
plied to  the  first  of  these  two  offensive  letters :  he 
observed  that,  by  the  established  law  of  nations,  the 
goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy 
are  free,  while  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  or  neutral  are  lawful  prize.  He 
said  he  presumed  that  it  was  upon  this  old  principle 
the  British  cruizers  had  taken  the  property  of  French 
citizens  from  American  vessels  ;  and  that  he  knew 
not  upon  what  principle  America  could  reclaim 
the  property  so  captured.  But  this  was  too  close  a 
quotation  of  English  texts  to  suit  this  Frenchified 
American  secretary :  and  therefore  he  added  that 
the  contrary  rule  would  be  more  conformable  with 
justice,  or  more  convenient  for  commerce.*  No 
notice  was  taken  by  Jefferson  of  the  offensive  lan- 

*  Jefferson,  however,  endeayoured  to  propitiate  the  Jacobin  envoy 
byfthowini;  him  that  France  in  reality  wonld  henelf  be  a  gainer  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  old  rule.  After  saying  that  America  had 
modifled  the  old  rule  in  her  treaties  with  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Prussia,  but  that  she  had  no  such  stipulation  with  England, 
he  added.  "  Nor  is  France  liliely  to  suffer  by  the  rule,  for,  though 
she  loses  her  goods  in  our  vessels  when  found  therein  by  Engand, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Austria,  yet  she  gains  our  goods  when  found 
in  the  vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  the  United  Ne- 
therlands, or  Pruaria ;  and  America  has  more  goods  afloat  in  the  vessela 
of  these  six  nations  than  France  haa  afloat  in  our  vessels.*'— SaintaaM 
^ieff^um't  reply,  m  Prqfeuor  Ttuker^  Biography. 


guage  which  had  been  used;  but  to  Genet's  second 
and  worst  letter  it  appears  that  no  reply  was  sent. 
There  was  another  ground  of  quarrel,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  American  writers  before  us  aze 
less  communicative,  and  in  which  the  Jacobin 
envoy  should  seem  to  have  been  less  unreasonable. 
The  United  States  acknowledged  a  debt  to  France 
of  about  2,300,000  dollars— -the  French,  we  believe, 
held  the  debt  to  be  much  larger.  Genet,  in  the 
month  of  May,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  States  should  pay  the  future  instal- 
ments of  this  debt  in  American  produce.  In  June, 
after  a  delay  of  twenty  days,  Jeffierson  had  informed 
Genet  that  the  present  resources  of  the  United 
States  did  not  allow  them  to  do  this.  Hereupon 
the  Jacobin  envoy  had  expressed,  with  his  ordinary 
vehemence  of  language,  his  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. He  had  offered  to  take  produce  instead 
of  hard  cash ;  the  Americans  bad  rice  and  com, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  and  they  knew  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  in  France  approaching  almost  to  a  famine. 
"  Without  entering  into  the  financial  reason  which 
operates  this  refusd,"  said  Genet  to  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  "  without  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  tends  to  accomplish  the  infernal 
system  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  the  other 
kings  his  accomplices,  to  destroy  by  famine  the 
French  republicans  and  tiberty,  I  attend  on  the 
present  occasion  only  to  the  cause  of  my  country." 
He  then  stated  that  he  was  authorised  to  assign  the 
debt  due  from  America  to  France,  in  payment  of 
supplies  received  from  American  merchants  and 
farmers ;  and  he  therefore  requested  that  the  pre- 
sident would  direct  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
immediately  to  adjust  with  him  the  amount  of  the 
debt  due  to  France.  In  replying  to  these  demands 
Jefferson  had  asked  for  time  to  deliberate,  and  to 
examine  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  intimating,  however,  very  plainly,  that  the 
American  government,  upon  many  accounts,  con- 
sidered Genet's  proposition  as  objectionable.  This 
question  about  the  debt  remained  m  statu  quo^ 
when  Washington  resolved  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Genet. 

The  Americans  call  **  temperate  forbearance," 
"  magnanimous  moderation,"  "  generous  sym- 
pathy," &c.,  what  we  should  designate  by  very 
different  words.  But,  to  use  their  own  language, 
the  president  could  no  longer  carry  out  this  tem- 
perate forbearance,  or  hope  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  in  bringing  the  French  minister  to  reason ; 
and,  accordingly,  Washington  convened  his  ca- 
binet council,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  com- 
plete system  of  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  belli- 
gerents in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
3rd  of  August  this  council  unanimously  agreed  to 
a  system  of  rules,  which  implied  that  they  would 
faithfully  observe  all  their  engagements  with  France 
and  other  countries,  and  honestly  perform  the 
duties  of  that  neutrality  in  which  the  war  found 
them,  and  in  which  those  engagements  left  them 
free  to  remain.  With  respect  to  the  troublesome 
minister  of  the  French  republic,  it  was  unanimously 
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agreed  that  a  letter  should  he  written  to  Mr.  MorrU, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  request  the  recall  of  M.  Gknet  from  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  French  government.  On  the  16th  of 
August — and  not  hefore — Secretary  Jefferson  wrote 
a  letter  to  this  effect  to  Morris.  It  was  full  of 
professions  of  friendship  towards  the  French  re- 
puhlic,  which  was  descrihed  as  a  friendly  and 
magnanimous  nation  who  would  not  do  injustice ; 
and  it  breathed  no  complaint  against  any  man  or 
anything  except  citizen  Genet ;  and  even  his  recall 
was  to  be  requested^  not  demanded.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  was  instructed  to  present  this  letter  of 
secretary  Jefferson  to  the  French  executive,  toge- 
ther with  copies  of  the  stormy  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  Jefferson  and  Genet. 
It  appears  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Morris 
about  his  recall  was  not  communicated  to  Genet, 
who  was  then  feasting  and  proselytizing  at  New 
York,  until  the  month  of  September  was  well  ad- 
vanced. Possibly  the  tempest  which  followed  the 
little  Jacobin^s  reception  of  the  announcement  had 
been  foreseen,  and  the  American  executive  had 
been  desirous  of  shortening  the  storm  by  delaying 
giving  him  the  information  of  what  they  had  done. 
The  dignified  course  would  have  been  to  have  sent 
Genet  out  of  the  country  at  least  three  months 
before  this,  and  to  have  communicated  to  the  so- 
called  French  government  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  when  they  had  failed  to  do  this,  it  does 
appear  disingenuous,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy,  if  not  absolutely  dishonourable,  to  leave 
Genet  more  than  a  month  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  requested  his  recall  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  correspond  with  him — as  Jefferson 
did — after  that  letter  had  been  dispatched  for 
Paris,  without  hinting  that  Genet  had  been  de- 
nounced to  his  government.*  Upon  learning  what 
Gouyerneur  Morris  was  to  do  at  Paris,  Genet 
ablated  New  York,  and  outdid  his  former  self  in 
vituperation.    With  respect  to  President  Wash- 

*  At  the  cabinet  cotualtatioD  on  the  Srd  of  Anffut,  the  other 
minUten  reoommended  peremptorv  tenns  to  the  French  govemmeDt 
about  the  recall  of  Genet ;  but  Jefnmon  begged  that  the  regveft  might 
be  upressed  **  9»iih  aretU  tUdieaty."  Upon  the  quebtton  whether  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morrii  (contaioing  the  request 
for  the  said  recall)  ehould  or  should  not  be  sent  to  M.  Genet.  Jefferson 
took  the  negative  side,  urging  Uiat  '*  i(  would  render  him  (Genet)  ew- 
tremely  active  ta  hu  plants  and  endanger  amJviUm.'*  This  was  at 
once  a  confesuon  of  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  government,  and 
of  the  power  of  Genet  and  the  American  mob.  Professor  Tucker  tells 
us  that  the  cabinet  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  said  letter  should  be  sent 
to  Genet ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  when  it  was  sent.  Tlie  original 
letter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dispatched  for  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  date  of  the  1 8th  of  September  is  put  to  the  ftirious 
letter  which  Genet  wrote,  to  abuse  Wawington.  Jefferson,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.  Now  Geitet  was  far  too  petulnnt  a  man  to  let  his  Airy 
sleep  (br  a  whole  month.  If  he  had  received  either  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Gouverueur  Morris,  or  any  other  notification,  his  pen  would 
that  instant  have  been  in  his  hand.  But  there  la  yet  another  suspicious 
circummanoe.  It  is  pretended  that,  "  by  an  aeddental  miscarriage,** 
this  letter  from  Genet  to  the  executive,  said  to  have  t>een  written  on 
the  18th  of  September,  was  not  received  until  the  'ind  of  Deeemher, 
If  Philadelphia  had  been  as  fir  off  as  Paris— if  oceans  had  rolled 
between  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  the  Mter  was  addressed,  and 
N<}w  York,  where  Genet  wrote  it,  we  might  comprehend  this  long 
miacarriage ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
there  has  not  been  an  intenUonal  fsUiflcation  of  dates,  and  whether 
Genet  was  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  dispatch  sent  off  to 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  until  the  evo  of  the  assembling  of  Congress. 
GongreiM  a<8emb1ed  on  the  Sad  of  December.  It  was  imiiosaible  to  con- 
ceal tlie  great  diploiaatic  fitet  from  Congress,  and  this  tlie  cabinet 
must  have  felt  in  the  anxious  consultations  which  preceded  the  meel- 
ing  of  that  body. 


ington,  he  said  that  his  impeachment  before  Con- 
gress was  an  act  of  justice,  which  the  American 
people,  which  the  French  people,  which  all  free 
people  were  interested  in  demanding.  All  those 
who  agreed  with  Washington  were  set  down  as 
aristocrats,  partizans  of  monarchy,  friends  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  Over  Jefferson's  hackslidings  he  af- 
fected to  he  pathetic,  for  Jefferson,  he  aaid,  had 
heen  his  personal  friend  and  political  tutor,  Jeffer- 
son had  "  initiated  him  into  mysteries  which  had 
inflamed  his  hatred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to 
an  absolute  power."  With  the  whole  democratic 
press  on  his  side,  and  with  the  political  societieB 
of  New  York  ever  ready  to  listen  to  his  voice,  as 
to  that  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  Genet  had  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  war,  which,  at  oat 
moment,  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolutian  of 
all  government  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
Yorkers  applauded  him  the  more  the  more  he  at- 
tacked the  executive  government,  and  the  more  he 
set  at  defiance  the  law  of  neutrality.  The  people 
of  Boston,  who  had  played  the  prelude  to  the 
American  revolution,  were  not  a  whit  cooler  than 
the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  An 
English  schooner  brought  as  a  prize  into  the  \ 
port  of  Boston  by  a  French  privateer,  or  by 
Yankee  adventurers  acting  under  the  commiaBton 
of  Genet  and  the  tricolor  flag,  was  claimed  by  the 
British  owner,  who  instituted  proceedings  at  law 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decision  on  the 
legality  of  her  capture.  The  court  placed  the 
schooner  in  possession  of  its  marshal,  but  an 
armed  force,  detached  from  a  French  frigate  then 
lying  in  port,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  consul,  rescued  the  schooner  from  die  pos- 
session of  the  marshal.  Until  the  frigate  sailed, 
the  English  schooner  was  guarded  by  a  part  of  her 
crew,  and,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of 
the  American  government  that  the  French  consuls 
should  not  exercise  a  prize  jurisdiction  within 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  M.  Duplaine, 
the  popular  and  applauded  consul  at  Boston,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
case.  Here,  however,  Washington  acted  with 
proper  spirit,  for  he  instantly  revoked  Duplaine's 
exequatur^  and  forbade  him  further  to  exercise  the 
consular  functions. 

But  Genet's  mission  had  embraced  still  wider 
projects  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  alluded 
to ;  he  had  come  doubly  armed  with  projects  for  a 
war  on  land  as  well  as  for  a  war  at  sea.  Some  of 
the  United  States  of  America  bordered  upon  and 
gave  easy  access  to  some  of  the  American  colonies  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  With  such  facilities,  why  not 
attack  those  Spanish  provinces  ?  What  was  the 
King  of  Spain  but  the  ally  of  King  George  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  coalition  of  despots  who 
were  plotting  the  extermination  of  all  republics  ? 
Why,  therefore,  not  march  from  the  free  state  of 
Georgia  into  the  enslaved  Floridas,  and  from  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States  into  Louisiana  ? 
The  backwoodsmen  and  squatters,  who  had  long 
had  their  eyes  turned  in  those  dire^ictions,  were 
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fascinated  by  these  bold  BuggestioDB;  yolunteen 
offered  their  services  with  muskets  and  killing 
rifles  all  ready,  and  the  principal  officers  were  all 
engaged,  when  intelligence  of  the  proceedings 
reached  President  Washington  and  the  King  of 
Spain's  commissioners.  To  the  remonstrances  of 
these  Spaniards  Washington  replied  that  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  republic  disavowed  the 
enterprise,  and  would  take  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  any  such  invasion  of  the  friendly  terri- 
tories of  Spain ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  Wash- 
ington greatly  feared  that  the  executive  central 
government  would  be  found  too  feeble  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  lawless  plan.  He  called  upon 
the  governor  of  Kentucky  to  co-operate  in  prevent- 
ing the  improper  application  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  frontier  state.  But  the  fierce  Ken- 
tuckians — those  half-horse,  half-alligator  men — 
cared  as  little  for  the  governor  of  their  state  as 
they  cared  for  the  central  government ;  they  con- 
sidered themselves  more  directly  interested  than 
any  other  state  of  the  Union  in  wrenching  from 
Spain  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  believed  would  open  to  them  mines  of 
wealth,  and  in  extending  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  republic  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  For  some  time 
these  Kentuckians,  and  others  of  the  out-dwellers 
in  the  west,  had  circulated  the  opinion  that  an 
opposition  of  interests  existed  between  these 
western  states  and  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
that  the  executive  or  central  government  favoured 
the  states  of  the  east,  and  had  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  subject  of  the  Mississippi.  The  '*  De- 
mocratic Society"  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  had 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  had  menaced  the  partial 
and  remiss  president  and  ministers.  After  various 
other  proceedings  this  club  of  Kentuckian  demo<- 
crats  had  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
for  the  purposes  of  uniting  them  in  these  objects, 
and  of  preparing  a  remonstrance  to  the  president 
and  Congress,  which,  they  said,  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed "  in  the  bold,  decent,  and  determined 
language,  proper  to  be  used  by  injured  freemen 
when  they  address  the  servants  of  the  people." 
They  claimed  much  merit  for  their  moderation  in 
not  having  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted 
long  ago,  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  for  having  ab- 
stained, out  of  regard  to  the  central  government 
and  afiection  for  their  fellow-citizens  in  other 
states,  from  making  use  of  the  means  they  pos- 
sessed in  asserting  "  their  natural  and  unalienable 
right."  They  plainly  intimated  that  this  forbear- 
ance could  not  be  continued  much  longer;  and 
they  called  upon  the  executive  to  give  them  the 
free  use  of  the  Mississippi,  as  if  only  an  act  of  the 
will  was  necessary  to  insure  it  to  them.*  It  was 
made  more  and  more  evident  every  day,  and  in 
every  direction,  that  the  central  federal  govern- 
ment was  powerless  in  the  federated  states  when-' 
ever  the  interests  or  other  passions  of  an  uneasy, 
restless  people  were  inflamed.     It  was  not  owing 

•  Jadge  ManhAll,  Life  of  Washington. 
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to  any  power  or  authority  of  either  president  or 
Congress  that  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  were 
not  invaded  and  seized  in  a  time  of  peace.  The 
forbearance  of  the  people  of  the  west  proceeded 
from  other  causes.  Ten  years  after  these  discus^ 
sions  and  remonstrances  Louisiana  was  obtained 
by  purchase,  Bonaparte,  who  had  extorted  the 
cession  of  it  from  Spain,  selling  it  to  the  United 
States  for  15,000,000  dollars.  The  frontiers  of 
Florida  were  never  left  tranquil,  until  that  country 
too  was  occupied  by  the  free  democrats  of  the 
west.  When  Jefferson  became  president  he  at- 
tempted to  purchase  the  province  for  2,000,000 
dollars ;  but  this  negotiation  failed,  and  the  glory 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  was  reserved  for  General 
Jackson,  who,  in  1821,  when  Spain  was  again  re- 
volutionized and  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  weak- 
ness, entered  the  defenceless  province  with  an 
army,  and  by  order  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  annexed  it  to  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  all 
the  plots  which  had  been  brought  to  light.  Genet 
was  still  allowed  to  remain,  and  Jefferson,  sis  se- 
cretary of  state,  stiU  kept  corresponding  with  him, 
and  still  kept  declaring  that  the  only  true  friend 
the  American  republic  had,  or  could  hope  to  have 
in  the  world,  was  France.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Jefferson  strongly  disapproved  of  Washington's 
neutrality  proclamation,  and  questioned  the  right 
to  issue  it ;  and  that,  upon  several  other  questions, 
Jefferson  could  divide  the  cabinet,  and  thus  weaken 
the  government,  although  upon  some  of  them  he 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  cabinet.* 
Like  all  other  state  questions  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  not 
merely  by  editors  and  other  journalists,  but  also  by 
American  statesmen — by  men  who  were,  or  had 
been,  and  who  soon  were  again,  members  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  same  view  of 
the  case  as  Jefferson,  and  was  urged  by  that  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Washington  to  sharpen  his  pen, 
and  refute  and  put  down  the  ^^  heresies"  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  was  writing  under  the  signature  of 
*^  Pacificus*'  in  defence  of  the  president's  conduct, 
and  of  the  neutrality.  Fierce  were  the  polemics 
of  Madison,  who  was  clearly  on  the  winning  side, 
having  the  mob  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
journalists  in  his  favour.  Even  in  this  happiest 
of  republics  there  were  some  rather  serious  draw- 
backs upon  human  felicity.  The  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, raged  from  August  to  November,  carried  off 
some  4000  of  the  citizens,  made  one-third  of  the 
remainder  fly  into  the  country,  scattered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  chiefs  of  departments,  and 
deranged  the  whole  machinery  of  government. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  government  did  not  r&- 

*  "  The  pmident,"  Mys  Jeflenoa  in  ona  of  his  private  lettinri. 
"always  acqnleacet  in  tho  majority."  This  indeed  appears  to  bare 
been  the  general  rule  of  Washington's  ounduct.  In  some  important 
cases,  when  his  cabinet  was  about  equally  divided,  it  was  his  custom 
to  ask  time  for  consideration,  and  to  put  off  decision  as  loni;  as  pos- 
sible. On  not  a  few  occaiiions  his  conduct— at  least  to  an  English 
mind— appears  eraslve  and  spiritless ;  but  the  marvel  is,  how,  unde* 
such  a  constitution,  and  with  such  jangling  ministers,  he  ever  carried 
on  the  bosineM  of  govemment  at  i^U 
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assemble  until  the  beginniog  of  November ;  and 
then,  fearing  that  the  pestilence  might  still  lurk  in 
Philadelphia,  they  did  not  meet  in  that  city,  but 
in  the  little  town  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
German  Town.  Here,  shorn  of  its  beams,  the 
American  executive  continued  till  December,  when 
the  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  first 
conference  in  the  cabinet  at  German  Town  the 
president,  after  an  exposition  of  Genet's  past  and 
present  conduct,  proposed  to  seize  him  and  send 
him  out  of  America  without  waiting  for  any  answer 
from  France.  Hamilton  and  Knox,  secretaries  of 
the  treasury  and  of  war,  gave  their  decided  sup- 
port to  the  proposition,  but  the  Jefferson  part  of 
the  cabinet  opposed  it,  and  the  president,  as  usual 
with  him,  suspended  the  decision.  Ten  days  after 
this  the  renvoi  of  Genet  was  proposed  again  by 
the  president.  Jefferson  urged  in  opposition  that 
France  was  the  only  sincere  friend  America  had 
on  earth ;  that  the  measure  was  a  harsh  one,  and 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France; 
that  eighty-four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
patch to  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  left  the  United 
States ;  that  an  answer  might  be  hourly  looked  for 
from  the  French  government,  who  doubtless  would 
recall  Genet;  that  Congress,  which  would  now 
meet  in  a  few  days,  might  take  offence  at  so  harsh 
ft  proceeding  against  the  republican  envoy ;  and 
finally,  that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  order  of 
the  executive  to  seize  and  send  off  Genet  would 
not  be  obeyed.  The  last  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  all :  in  the  agitated,  fermenting,  boiling 
condition  of  that  fierce  and  unrestricted  democracy 
Greorge  Washington  could  no  more  have  taken 
that  Jacobin  oracle  out  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  ship  him  off  for  Paris  than  he  could  have  taken 
the  crown  of  George  III.  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London!  There  would  have  been  tarring  and 
feathering  and  worse  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made,  and  the  essay  could  have  euded  only  in  ex- 
posing still  further  the  powerlessness  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  omnipotency  of  mob  law. 
To  save  his  own  dignity,  or  to  avoid  commotion, 
the  harassed  president  again  suspended  the  de- 
cision ;  and  in  the  end  nothing  came  of  his  pro- 
position.* Washington  asked  Jefferson  what  he 
would  do,  as  secretary  of  state,  if  Genet  should 
send  in  his  threatened  accusation  and  appeal  to 
Congress  to  the  executive,  to  be  by  it  communi- 
cated to  Congress.  Jefferson  replied,  that  he 
would  not  present  them  to  Congress,  but  would 
either  send  them  back  to  Genet  or  publish  them 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  having  received  the  dispatch 
of  the  16th  of  August,  the  American  minister  at 
Paris  had  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the 
French  government,  or  that  confusion  of  men  that 
then  ruled  France,  having  added  a  few  short 
arguments  of  his  own  to  show  the  necessity  of 
their  immediately  recalling  their  outrageous  envoy. 
As  there  was  a  very  lively  anxiety  to  retain  the 
Americans  as  allies,  as  the  men  to  whom  Genet 

•  Tacker,  Life  of  Jeffenon.— Manhall,  Life  of  W«Bhiiigton. 


had  owed  his  appointment  were  now  huddled  in 
state  prisons,  or  were  flying  for  their  lives,  and  as 
M.  Deforgues,  who  was  now  holding  for  a  few 
weeks  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had 
no  friendship  or  connexion  with  Grenet,  it  was 
readily  enough  admitted  that  that  envoy  had  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  and  had  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  American  republic ;  that  his  conduct  was 
punissable  and  such  as  excited  the  liveliest  indig- 
nation of  the  French  republic ;  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  haid  done  justice  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  French  in  attributing  the  deviations 
of  the  citizen  Genet  to  causes  entirely  foreign  from 
his  instructions ;  that,  so  far  from  the  members  of 
the  French  government   having    authorised   the 
proceedings   and   criminal    manoeuvres  (les   de^ 
marches  et  les  manasuvres  crimmelles)  of  citizen 
Genet,  their  only  aim  had  been  to  maintain  be- 
tween the  two  republics  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
&c.*    The  council  of  government,  though  named 
by  the  terrible  National  Convention,  and  though 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  most  Jacobin  Co^ 
mitS  de  Salut  Public^  instantly  assured   Morris 
that  Genet  should  not  only  be  recalled,  but  also 
be  punished,  and  the  punishment  now  in  fashion 
in  Paris  was  head-lopping  by  the  guillotine.     The 
American  envoy  replied  to  this  that  the  United 
States  had  only  ordered  him  to  ask  his  recall>  and 
that  he  could  go  no  farther.    The  idea  of  the 
French  council — who,  no  doubt,  knew,  and  took 
into  delicate  consideration,  the  powerlessness  of 
President  Washington — ^was  to  send  over  a  French 
commission  of  thiet  or  four  persons  with   fall 
authority  to  arrest  Genet  and  send  him  over  a 
prisoner.     The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  times  and 
of  the  two  republics  concerned.    We  are,  however, 
astonished  to  find  so  moderate,  and  humane,  and 
wise  a  man  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  assenting  to  the 
proposition,  and  detaining  his  advice-boat  a  whole 
week,  in  order  to  embark  the  said  French  commis- 
sioners on  board  her.j     But,  luckily  for  Genet, 
although  the  powers   and  instructicms  were   all 
ready,  there  arose  some  embarrassment  about  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  the 
advice-boat  sailed  without  any  of  them,  other 
delays  occurred,  and  in  a  very  brief  time  M.  De- 
forgues and  his  colleagues,  instead  of  being  in 
condition  to  bring  over  and  guillotine  Genet,  were 
guillotined  themselves,  or  were  captives   in  the 
Conciergerie,  or  wretched  fugitives.  Sic  transeunt  I 
Thus,  in  the  new  strife  of  factions.  Genet  was  for- 
gotten ;  and,  although  a  commission  was  sent  out 
to  America  in  lieu  of  an  embassy,  it  appears  that 
no  orders  were  given  to  it  for  the  seizure  of  the 
ex-minister.t     There  was  no  longer  any  prospect 
of  advancement  or  even  of  personal  security  to 
Genet  in  Frauce  ;  his  friends  of  the  revolutionary 

*  Letter  from  M.  Deforgnei  to  Goaveniear  Morris,  dated  'Pum, 
October  10th,  1793,  ia  Life  of  GouTemeur  Morris,  by  Jared  Sparka. 

t  These  are  Morris's  very  words,  in  a  dispatch  to  Jefferson,  dated 
Paris.  October  19th. 

X  The  previous  character  and  occapatlon  of  the  head  secretary  of 
this  commicsion  were,  however,  calculated  to  excite  some  alarm  in 
M.  Gen«t.  This  secretary,  a  M.  Leblanc,  hadjately  been  at  tk»  hmd 
of  the  Paris  police  department  l^Letter  fnm  Ommernao-  Murris  le 
Oetfrge  fVaxhmgum. 
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party  were  overthrown,  the  court  patronage  of  his 
Bister,  the  queen's  first  waiting- woman,  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  to  him,  for  the  state  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  was  over,  the  republicans  had 
triumphed,  the  court  was  no  more,  monarchy  was 
no  more ;  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  dauphin,  the  princess,  and 
the  king's  sister  were  pining  in  the  Temple  ;  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  getting  to  its  height,  the 
activity  of  the  guillotine  was  appalling ;  and, 
therefore,  the  ex-minister  did  what  was  perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  could  do, — he  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  took  up  his  citizenship  there. 
And  we  are  assured  by  American  writers  that  he 
became  a  worthy  citizen  of  their  republic.  With 
a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  die  words,  we 
would  not  dispute  the  fact. 

At  another  cabinet  consultation,  held  at  German 
Town,  for  arranging  the  speech  with  which  the 
president  was  to  open  congress,  Jefferson  hotly 
opposed  the  views  of  Washington  and  his  friends. 
Hamilton,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
anxious  of  them  all  to  avoid  any  close  connexion 
with  the  turbulent,  unprincipled,  and  sanguinary 
French  republic,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
fellowship  with  England,  submitted  that  the  pre- 
sident's speech  should  contain  an  unequivocal 
declaration  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  not  to  join  in  the 
war  as  an  ally  of  France.  Jefferson  denied  the 
right  of  the  president  to  declare  anything  of  the 
sort,  or  to  pledge  the  country  to  anything  as  to  the 
future  question  of  war  or  peace.  The  question  of 
neutrality  Jefferson  treated  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pedlar.  He  denied  that  a  frank  and  an  explicit 
declaration  of  neutrality  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  America.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  foreign 
nations  to  be  left  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  in  order 
that  they  might  *'  come  and  hid  for  our  neU" 
traliiy,**  As  on  former  occasions,  Jefferson  was 
backed  by  Randolph.  Three  days  after  this  the 
discordant  cabinet  met  again,  and  took  into  consi- 
deration two  drafts  for  the  president's  speech,  the 
one  prepared  by  Hamilton,  the  other  by  Randolph, 
who  was  but  an  echo  to  Jefferson.  General  Knox, 
the  war  secretary,  supported  Hamilton's  draft, 
Jeflerson  supported  Randolph's,  or  his  own ;  no 
agreement  could  be  come  to,  and  Washington, 
repeating  that  his  great  object  was  to  keep  the 
people  in  peace,  came  to  no  decision  between  the 
two  drafts.  At  two  subsequent  meetings  Jefferson 
vehemently  opposed  the  president,  and  at  the  last 
of  them  submitted  the  draft  of  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  France  and  England,  which 
he  had  prepared  himself,  and  which  was  so  hostile 
towards  England  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  Ha- 
milton, who,  in  fact,  declared  that  the  invidious 
contrast  drawn  between  France  and  England  did 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  He  also 
said  that  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  American 
people  towards  France  was  a  serious  calamity,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  nourished  by  the  executive ; 


that  the  French  offers  of  commercial  advantages 
proceeded  from  temporary  circumstances,  which 
would  not  last  long ;  and  that  he  could  prove  that 
Great  Britain  showed  America  more  hvour  than 
Frauce.  Hamilton  was  again  supported  by  Knox, 
and,  as  the  president  took  a  more  decided  tone 
than  was  usual  with  him,  the  draft  of  the  message 
was  materially  altered. 

On  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  president 
would  have  convened  Congress  at  some  other  place 
than  Philadelphia;  but  Jefferson  insisted  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  convene  them  at  any  other 
place  than  that  to  which  they  had  adjourned  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  2Dd  of  December.  In  the  awfully  long 
speech,  which  had  at  last  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
cabinet,  and  which  Washington  delivered  on  the 
4th,  although  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
justified,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  good  will  to 
England  was  far  from  being  so  prominent  as  Ha- 
milton would  have  made  it.  The  necessity  of 
placing  the  country  in  a  condition  of  complete  de* 
fence,  and  for  exacting  from  all  nations  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duties  towards  the  United  States, 
was  strongly  urged ;  the  rank  due  to  the  United 
States  among  nations  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
States  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to  indulge  the 
belief  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
they  would  for  ever  keep  war  at  a  distance.  '^  It 
must  be  known,"  said  the  president,  ^^  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war."  And  these  warlike 
observations  were  followed  by  a  recommendation  to 
augment  the  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  magazines,  and  to  improve  the  militia  esta- 
blishment. On  the  following  day  the  message  re- 
specting England  and  France  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress. Though  altered  from  what  it  had  been  when 
submitted  by  Jefferson  to  the  cabinet,  this  message 
affirmed  that  the  representative  and  executive 
bodies  of  France  had  manifested  generally  a 
friendly  attachment  to  America,  had  given  ad- 
vantages to  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and  had 
made  overtures  for  placing  these  advantages  on 
permanent  ground.  But  this  was  followed  by  com- 
plaints of  some  recent  decrees  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  said  to  be  contrary  to  treaty,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rights  of  her  flag.  The  message 
also  lamented  that  M.  Genet,  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, had  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  French  nation  that  sent  him;  that  the 
tendency  of  his  conduct  had  been  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  abroad  and  discord  and 
anarchy  at  home.  But,  that  France  might  not  be 
offended,  and  that  Great  Britain  might  not  be  too 
much  favoured,  there  followed  complaints  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  various  par- 
ticulars ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  these  last 
complaints  found  a  much  readier  and  louder  echo 
in  Congress  than  the  qualified  and  softened  com- 
plaints against  France.  The  wrongs  committed  by 
the  republican  government  were  heard  without 
much  emotion,  but  when  the  wrongs  alleged  to 
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have  been  committed  by  Great  Britain  were  men- 
tioned the  excitement  was  tremendous.  This  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  this  determination  or  iustinct  to 
palliate  the  provocations  offered  by  France,  and  to 
exaggerate  and  extend  eyery  ground  of  quarrel 
with  England,  continued  to  mark  the  conduct  of 
this  legislature,  even  through  the  whole  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington ;  but,  when  he  and  his 
friends  were  removed  from  office,  the  feeling  be- 
came infinitely  more  violent,  and  rendered  almost 
impracticable  any  friendly  relations  with  the 
British  government. 

Jefferson,  with  his  eye  still  directed  against 
England,  and  against  the  measures  which  she  had 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the 
French  Convention,  proposed  a  series  of  legislative 
measures,  which  should  retaliate  on  other  nations 
the  precise  restrictions  imposed  by  them  on  Ame- 
rican commerce  or  navigation.  This  he  followed 
up  by  presenting  to  Congress  a  recent  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  said  to  be  highly  favourable 
to  American  commerce.  This  compliment  to  the 
French  was  his  last  official  act  as  secretary  of  state. 
He  resigned  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1793, 
and  retired  to  the  country  to  cultivate  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  democratic  societies  and  the  ultra- 
republican  party  generally,  and  to  bide  the  time 
when  the  death  or  retirement  of  Washington  and 
the  progress  of  his  own  principles  should  open  his 
way  to  the  presidency.*  The  English  or  moderate 
party  felt  and  confessed  that,  but  for  the  personal 
mfluence  of  Washington,  and  the  respect  in  which 


*  In  his  retirement  at  MonticpUo,  which  luted  about  three  yean, 
Jeffenon  (^thensd  round  him  all  those  who  opposed  the  federal  policy, 
and  the  general  policy  of  Washington,  all  tne  ultra-nraubUcan  party 
in  Congress,  most  of'  the  memben  of  Congms  ftom  Kentuclcy,  Vir- 
ginia, aud  the  Southern  States.  Among  his  most  frequent  visiton  were 
Madison  and  Munro.  It  was  here  that  meet  of  the  measures  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  Washington  were  concocted,  and  that  most  nf 
Uieir  bills,  resolutions,  reports,  &c.  were  written.  It  was  here  that  it 
was  settled  that  the  government,  which  Washington  had  aristocratiaed, 
must  be  greatly  democratised  before  the  United  States  could  figure  as  a 
free  and  perfect  republic,  and  champion  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Disguise  it  as  he  would,  all  Jefferson's  hopes  centred  in  the  success 
of  ttie  French  anarchists,  and  his  fears,  as  well  as  his  partialities,  led 
him  to  cling  to  Franco,  inasmuch  as  he  had  philosophically  convinced 
his  own  mind  that,  if  France  fell .  the  American  rcnpublic  must  fall  also  I 
lu  a  letter  to  an  American  citizen  of  Philadelphia  he  says:  "  Over 
the  foreign  powers  lam  convinced  thev  (the  French)  will  triumph  com- 
pletely ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent 
disgrace  of  the  invading  tyrants,  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to 
kindle  the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  those  who  have  dued 
to  embroil  them  in  such  wickediiiess,  ana  to  bring,  at  lengthy  kinas, 
nobleSf  andpriesu  to  tht  ieajffUds  which  tkey  have  Seen  to  long  delttgtna 
ioith  hwmtn  blood.  I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of  these  $eoimdrel*f* 
Warm  indeed  I  Not  Robes)iierTe,  norOouthou,  nor  Marat  himself, 
eould  have  been  hatter  and  in  words  more  bloody.  And  this  was  the 
language  of  an  eK-secretary  of  state  of  the  American  republic — thi«  the 
Jacobinical  rhapsody  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  philueophical  states- 
man, a  univenal  philanthropist.  And  at  what  a  moment  was  this 
uttered  ?  It  was  at  a  moment  when  the  French  were  uot  invaded,  but 
invaders,  when  they  were  overrunning  all  the  countries  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  labouring  to  revolutionise  every  country  in  Europe  by 
means  of  propagandists,  secret  societies,  clubs,  plots,  and  conspiracies 
—when  they  were  everv  day  and  every  hour  ittfringing  the  law  of  na- 
tions—when they  hnd  lieclsjvd  in  their  heart  that  there  was  no  Gkxl, 
and  had  set  uu  a  common  prostitute  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Goddess 
of  Reason ;  when  they  haa  trampled  upon  all  that  is  most  sacred  to 
man,  and  had  made  a  mockery  of  everv  domestic  virtue ;  wheu  they 
had  brought  to  the  scafTuld  nut  only  the  king,  but  also  the  que**n.  aud 
the  a(mo*t  angelic  Princess  Elizabeth ;  when  they  were  murdering 
nobles  and  priests  by  scores  and  by  hundreds  at  a  time  ;  when  at  Paris 
every  day  was  witoessini{  the  guillotine  curtvef,  and  other  partn  of 
France  were  witnessing  lYuix  futiladeM,  and  metrailladet,  their  noyadet, 
and  mariaget  rfpubUcains,  and  when  the  Vendue  was  converted  into 
a  shambles  1  Scaffolds  and  blood,  forsooth  I  Why,  between  the  guil- 
lotine en  permanence  and  the  other  processes  of  destruction,  there  was 
blood  enough  shinlding  in  France  to  have  satisfied  the  most  ravenous 
appetite  of  a  Nero  ! 


he  was  still  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo|de, 
it  would  not  have  been  found  possible,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  1794,  to  prevent  a  war  with  England 
and  the  closest  alliance  with  the  French  Jacobins 
and  Robespierre — for  with  that  great  **  Incof^ 
ruptible,"  and  with  Saint- Just  and  Couthon.  the 
moral  republicans  of  the  United  States  most  now 
have  treated. 

Madison,  who  remained  at  his  post,  and  who 
worked  out  in  Congress  the  projects  and  views  of 
Jefiferson  and  the  French  party,  took  up  that  sehes 
of  retaliatory  measures  which  Jefferson  had  sug- 
gested, and  he  recommended  their  immediate  adop- 
tion, although  they  should  lead  to  a  war  with  Gtrait 
Britain,  or  to  the  interruption  of  all  communication 
with  a  nation  which  had  conducted  itself  so  o^ina- 
dously  (for  such  was  the  gentle  language  employed 
by  this  party  in  regard  to  England).     The  fede- 
ralists, or  the  president's  party,  opposed  the  reso- 
lutions which  Madison  movcxl,  and  exposed  the 
glaring  inaccuracy  of  his  facts ;  but  nevertheless 
some  of  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  amall 
majority,  and  the  French  and  war  party  again 
hailed  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  dedaratioo  of 
hostilities  against  England.    Washington,  however, 
would  not  yield  to  the  storm,  and  he  induced  his 
cabinet  to  agree  to  send  Jay,  now  the  chief-justioe 
of  the  republic,  as  minister  to  England,  there  to 
negotiate  for  some  amicable  arrangement.     But 
before  Jay  took  his  departure  an  embargo  was  laid 
upon  all  the  British  shipping  in  American  ports, 
and  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  prohi- 
bited until  her  government  should  make  fiill  com- 
pensation for  all  injuries,  &c.  In  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  voting  of  these  measures,  the  Hall  of 
Congress  wore  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the 
National  Convention  or  to  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
Paris :  the  French  and  English  parties  lost   all 
command  of  temper  and  of  tongue,  and  the  mob 
in  the  galleries  took  part  in  the  debate.     Some 
historical   truths  were  expressed  which  went  to 
lower  the  glory  of  their  revolution  and  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  to  moderate — if  anything  could 
moderate — ^the  overweening  vanity  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.    A  member  of  the  federal  party  said 
that  everything  was  sacriBced  to  France  and  to  ' 
French  partialities;  that  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed had  French  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of 
them.    This  roused  the  fury  of  a  Colonel  Parker, 
a  disciple  of  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  school. 
The  colonel  wished  there  was  a  stamp  on  the  fore- 
head of  every  man,  to  designate  whether  he  was 
for  France  or  for  Britain.     For  himself,  he  would 
not  be  silent  and  hear  that  nation  abused  to  whom 
America  was  indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  nation. 
He  was  firmly  persuaded  that,  but  for  the  aid  of 
France  in  the  last  war,  those  gentlemen  now  on  the 
floor,  who  prided  themselves  m  abusing  her,  would 
not  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  that  place,  of  doing 
it.     This  produced  a  tremendous  clapping  and 
cheering  in  the  galleries  ;  the  mob  thus  assenting 
to  the  indisputable  truth,  that  it  was  not  Americsfi 
arms  that  had  achieved  American  independence.  J 
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The  National  Assembly  had  begun  at  a  very 
early  period  to  issue  decrees,  and  to  make  innova- 
tions, which  demanded  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government.     True  to  no  prin- 
ciple, old  or  new,  legislating  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  fur  the  wants  or  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  frequently  contradicting  their  own  axioms, 
and  almost  always  referring  to  crudities  which  they 
called  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  these 
French  revolutionists,   from  Brissot  downwards, 
made  an  unintelligible  galimatias^  and  set  it  up  as 
the  law  of  nations  according  to  the  new  light  of 
reason.     Thus  they  declared  that  com  and  other 
provisions   should  no  longer    be    considered  as 
articles  contraband  of  war ;  and  thus,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1793,  the  Convention  issued  a  decree  au- 
thorising their  armed  vessels  to  seize  and  carry  into 
a  port  sJl  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and 
bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  or  having  on  board 
merchandise  belonging  to  an  enemy.     Such  mer- 
chandise was  to  be  kept  as  lawfid  prize ;  but  the 
provisions,  when  proved  to  be  the  property  of  neu- 
trals, were  to  be  paid  for,  according  to  the  market 
price  in  the  ports  to  which  they  were  originally 
bound.     As  there  was  a  dearth  in  France,  no  time 
was  lost  in  carrying  this  decree  into  operation. 
Some  American  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  were 
seized  forthwith.  Gouveraeur  Morris  remonstrated, 
and  claimed  an  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  by  right  of  the  treaty  existing  between 
the  two  countries.     Nothing  could  well  be  more 
vexatious  than  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  French 
government.   At  first  they  admitted  that  the  decree 
was  contrary  to  the  treaty ;  and  decreed,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  not  comprehended  in  the  decree  of  the  9th  of 
May.     On  the  28th  of  May  they  revoked  their 
exempting  decree  of  the  23rd.   Hereupon  the  Ame- 
rican minister  renewed  his  remonstrances  ;  but  M. 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  en  etai 
d*arrestationt  or  on  the  high  road  to  the  guillotine, 
and  the  month  of  June  passed  without  any  satis- 
faction given  to  Gouverneur  Morris.     About  the 
middle  of  June  the  American  ship  '  Little  Cherub,' 
having  on  board  a  rich  cargo,  was  attacked  and 
taken,  near  Dunkirk,  by  the  privateer  *  Le  vrai 
Patriote,'  and  a  lugger  belonging  to  the  French 
republic.     According  to  Gouveraeur  Morris's  re- 
port, the  captain  and  crew  were  very  ill  treated, 
although  they  made  no  resistance ;  and,  the  French 
having  entire  possession  of  the  American  ship,  one 
of  them  seized  the  second  mate  by  the  collar,  and 
without  any  provocation  blew  his  brains  out.     To 
Morris's  loud  remonstrance  on  this  atrocious  affair 
the  bloody  ComitS  de  Saint  Public^  which  was  now 
directing  all  affairs,  replied  that,  9/ the  statements 
set  forth  by  the  American  minister  were  iruey  then 
and  in  that  case  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of 
nations,  and  of  treaties  concluded  with  free  Ame- 
ricans, had  been  committed,  &c. ;  that  it  was  the 
part  of  honour  and  justice  to  avenge  this  atrocious 
violation  of  all  law,   and  to  give  to  the  captain 
of  the  '  Little  Cherub '  every  satisfaction  which 


was  due  to  him  ;  that  the  privateers  had  infringed 
not  only  the  laws  of  war,  but  those  of  hospitality 
and  gratitude ;  that,  besides  the  ties  of  fraternity 
which  united  the  two  nations,  the  French  republic 
had  the  strongest  interest  to  favour  ihtfree  Ame- 
ricans, and  to  take  their  vessels  under  its  special 
protection ;  that  the  United  States  were  becoming 
more  and  more  the  granary  of  France  and  her  co- 
lonies, that  they  had  manifested  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  aid  France,  and  that  the  courage  they  had 
shown  in  formally  recognising  the  French  republic, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  England,  proved  that 
their  friendship  for  the  French  was  above  all  po- 
litical and  interested  views;  and,  finally,  that 
from  these  considerations  it  was  evident  that  the 
murder  committed  on  board  the  *  Little  Cherub ' 
ought  to  be  severely  punished,  that  the  American 
captain  ought  to  receive  ample  indemnity,  and  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  treaty,  American 
vessels  should  enjoy  fully  the  advantt^  resulting 
from  their  neutrality,  ^*  inasmuch  as  this  neutrali^ 
facilitates  the  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  French 
republic  and  her  colonies."  On  the  1st  of  July 
another  decree  was  issued,  renewing  the  exempting 
decree  of  the  23rd  of  May :  but  this  decree  was 
again  revoked  by  another  dated  on  the  27th  of  July ; 
and  thus  the  original  decree  of  the  9th  of  May  re- 
mained in  full  force  against  the  Americans,  as 
against  all  other  neutrals.  Grouverneur  Morris  di- 
rected the  American  consul  or  agent  at  Dunkirk 
to  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against 
the  murderer  of  the  ill-starred  second  mate ;  but, 
for  his  interference  in  the  matter,  the  said  Ame- 
rican consul  or  agent  was  arrested  by  the  Dunkirk 
patriots  and  Jacobins,  and  clapped  up  in  prison  as 
suspect.  The  ruffian  who  committed  the  murder 
was  acquitted  by  a  Jacobin  jury  on  the  testimony 
of  his  comrades  and  brother  privateers,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  the  American 
master  and  crew.  Instead  of  giving  indemnities, 
the  French  kept  the  cargo  of  the  *  Little  Cherub ;' 
and  at  nearly  the  same  moment  they  seized  a  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  at  Bordeaux.  Morris 
would  have  remonstrated  in  a  higher  tone  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  but  he  evidently  stood  in  fear  of 
the  sanguinary  mob  that  was  now  ruling  France, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  was  receiving  from 
Jefferson,  as  secretary  of  state,  were  constantly  re- 
commending him  to  be  calm  and  patient,  and  to 
preserve  at  all  hazards  the  friendship  of  the  French 
republic.  Besides,  this  American  minister  pleni- 
potentiary was  receiving  frequent  intimations  that 
he  was  to  be  superseded  by  some  American  citizen 
of  a  more  democratic  turn.  Thus  Gouverneur 
Morris  submitted  to  wrongs  and  insults  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  borae  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  claiming  to  be  free,  great, 
and  glorious ;  and  he  was  either  silent  altogether 
or  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  timidity  and  inde- 
cision.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  should 

*  Jared  Spurks,  Life  and  Writings  of  Gouvemeor  Moiria.    BoMon, 
1881. 
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mibmit  to  this  new  maritime  code,  or  that,  having 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  she  should  permit  the 
United  States  to  be  made  the  granary  of  France 
and  her  colonies.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  or  a 
month  all  but  one  day  after  the  issuing  of  the 
French  decree,  which  we  have  seen  revoked  and 
confirmed,  revoked  again  and  again  confirmed,  all 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  which  decree  was 
ultimately  left  in  full  force,  the  British  government 
issued  an  order  in  council,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"  Additional  instructions  to  British  ships  of  war," 
authorised  them  to  stop  all  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
and  bound  for  France ;  and  to  send  them  into  the 
most  convenient  port,  in  order  that  their  cargoes 
might  be  purchased  by  the  British  government ; 
to  seize  all  ships  attempting  to  enter  ports  declared 
to  be  blockaded,  &c.  Jefferson,  who  had  sung  in 
BO  soft  a  note  with  the  French,  and  who  had  opposed 
indemnifying  us  for  British  ships  and  property 
seized  in  American  rivers  and  roadsteads  by  pri- 
vateers which  were  fitted  out  in  American  ports, 
and  which  in  several  instances  had  nothing  French 
on  board  except  M.  Genet's  lawless,  piratical  com- 
mission, now  roared  Stentor-like  against  the  British 
government  as  guilty  of  a  monstrous  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr. 
Hammond,  our  envoy,  replied,  in  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliating, but  manly  tone,  that  by  the  law  of  nations 
provisions  were  articles  contraband  of  war,  parti- 
cularly where  the  depriving  an  enemy  of  such  sup- 
plies was  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be  employed 
for  reducing  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace; 
that  the  actual  situation  of  France,  and  her  avowed 
principle  of  hostility  against  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  rendered  the  principle  con- 
tained in  our  order  in  council  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case,  and  the  more  so  from 
the  mode  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  France,  who  had  decreed  that  all 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port  should  be  seized ;  that  our  order 
in  council,  instead  of  declaring  all  provisions  con- 
traband, as  the  preceding  considerations  would  have 
justified,  was  meant  to  extend  only  to  corrij  and 
even  in  intercepting  this  the  British  government 
secured  to  the  neutral  owner  the  fair  and  full  value 
of  his  corn.  But  Jefferson  insisted  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  otherwise,  that  our  order  in  council  of 
the  8th  of  June  was  intended  to  ruin  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  pro- 
visions could  not  be  considered  contraband  in  any 
case  but  that  of  a  place  actually  blockaded  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  make  the  blockade  good.  The 
dispute  was  prolonged  in  England  between  Pinck- 
ney,  the  American  envoy,  and  Lord  Grenville,  then 
foreign  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  his  relative  Pitt ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  good  rule  that  the  injuries 
first  committed  should  be  the  first  to  be  redressed, 
the  American  diplomatists  insisted  that  satisfaction 
should  be  given  for  every  American  complaint  be- 
fore any  English  complaint  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  When  reminded  of  the  date  of  the 
French  provision-seizing  decree,  and  of  the  pro- 


priety of  pressing  first  the  repeal  of  that  decree, 
to  which  our  order  in  council  was  retaliatory,  they 
took  refuge  in  an  anachronism,  they  affected  to 
confound  cause  and  effect,  and  they  attempted  to 
conceal  their  truckling  to  France,  their  subser^ 
viencyor  their  devoted  partisanship  and  republican 
partiality,  by  talking  of  the  services  which  France 
had  rendered  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  warm 
friendship  which  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
were  still  known  to  entertain  for  the  citizens  of 
America.     Their  tone  was  always  on  the  verge  of 
insolence,  and  sometimes  beyond  it.     In  despotic, 
king-ridden  England  they  had  no  ground  for  that 
personal  fear  which  so  dulcified  their  tone  at  Paris. 
Another  and  an  inevitable  cause  of  quarrel  arose 
out  of  our  impressment  system,  and  out  of  the 
American  system  of  converting,  by  the  shortest  and 
least  ceremonious  processes,  British  seamen  and 
other  subjects  of  his  majesty  into  republican  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.     By  the  constitution  of 
most  of  these  federal  states  five  years'  residence 
gave  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  foreigner, 
and  converted  any  Englishman,  Frenchman,  Spa- 
niard, (jerman,  Dutchman,  or  native  of  any  other 
old  country  into  an  American  citizen.     But  this 
five  years'  residence  and  probation  had  become  a 
mere  theory :  in  practice,  five  months,  or  weeks,  or 
days;  or  even  hours  sufficed  for  the  transmutation, 
and    ingenious  crimps    employed  themselves   in 
seducing  British  seamen  from  their  ships,  from  their 
allegiance,  and  from  their  nationality  by  promising 
them  a  few  dollars  more  wages  than  they  obtained 
in  our  national  or  mercantile  navy.     There  was 
a  well-known  Yankee  adventurer  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  boasted  that  he  had,  within  a  given  time, 
made  more  American  citizens  than  had  proceeded 
from  all  the  prolific  matrons  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged — and  not  babes  and  sucklings,  but  full- 
grown  able-bodied  men,  citizens  that  sprung  into 
life,  as  the  Republic  herself  had  done,  in  a  state  of 
ripeness  and  perfection,  without  going  through  the 
antecedent  stages  of  existence.     In  Boston,  in  New 
York,  in  nearly  all  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the 
Union,  there  were  bureau Xy  or  register-offices,  or 
manufactories  of  American  citizens,  where  English 
deserters  and  others,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
received  a  certificate  of  citizenship.     In  most  cases 
this  was  done  in  a  barefaced  manner,  with  the  sanc- 
tion or  connivance  of  the  local  government ;  but 
in  some  cases  tricks  and  jugglings  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  save  appearances,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
soothe  or  cheat  the  delicate  consciences  of  some  of 
the  lawgivers.     There  was  an  old  woman  in  one  of 
these  seaport  towns  who  was  mother  or  foster-nurse 
to  a  host  of  these  Gracchi.     She,  too,  had  a  con- 
science, and  tried  to  cheat  it  and  the  devil.     She 
kept  a  big  cradle,  made  for  the  purpose  of  rocking 
full-grown  British  subjects  who  were  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  hurry  into  American  citizens,  in  order 
that,  when  testimony  should  be  called  for  to  prove 
their  birth,  she  might  with  a  safe  conscience  swear 
she  had  known  them  from  their  cradle.*  To  escape 

*  Thif  piquant  anecdote  b  told  by  a  distinguUhed  English  dipk>. 
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from  our  press-gangs  many  of  our  seamen  fled  from 
our  merchant  vessels,  where  they  were  liable  to  be 
seized,  entered  American  trading- vessels  as  natives 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  found  skippers 
and  shipmates  ready  to  swear  they  were  such.  The 
common  descent  and  common  language  of  the  two  na- 
tions made  discovery  very  difficult ;  the  English  run- 
agates soon  picked  up  a  few  Americanisms,  a  few  of 
the  common  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  nasal  twang 
was  to  be  acquired  in  less  than  five  years.  But  at  times 
it  would  happen  that  the  reported  American  citizen 
would  have,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  those 
indelible  marks  which  sailors  used  to  love  to  pro- 
duce with  puncturing  and  gunpowder — a  blue  piece 
of  tatoo,  giving  his  real  English  name  and  the  name 
of  the  British  ship  in  which  he  had  served;  and  it 
happened  still  more  frequently  that  among  the 
officers  and  crew  of  some  English  man-of-war 
searching  the  suspected  American  vessel  there 
would  be  some  that  could  realise  and  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  newly  and  irregularly  made 
American  citizen — who  could  detect  in  many  a 
Jonathan  a  real  Jack,  that  had  either  deserted  from 
the  king's  service  or  had  transferred  himself  from 
our  merchant  service  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned or  for  other  reasons  equally  weighty.  Yet, 
even  here  a  lapse  of  time  or  strong  resemblances 
might  deceive,  and  grievous  though  involuntary 
mistakes  might  be  committed.  And,  besides,  some 
of  our  more  hasty  officers,  irritated  by  the  notorious 
practices  of  the  Americans  and  by  the  frequent 
desertion  of  their  men,  might  occasionally  be  not 
over-scrupulous  in  examining  identities  or  in  seizing 
sailors  reported  to  be  Englishmen.  Our  govern- 
ment, however,  always  disclaimed  such  practices, 
and  never  refiised  satisfaction  when  it  was  fairly 
proved  that  the  seamen  so  seized  were  natives  or 
hand  fide  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Jeflerson 
had  been  incessantly  complaining  that  the  American 
navigation  and  commerce  were  suffering  from  Bri- 
tish violence  wrongs  which  were  never  offered  to 
their  flag  by  any  other  nation.  He  sternly  rejected 
a  proposal  made  by  our  government,  that  the  true 
American  seamen  should  always  carry  about  with 
them  certificates  of  their  citizenship.  The  English 
minister  must  have  known  how  such  certificates 
were  procured,  but,  such  as  they  were,  he  offered 
to  cause  them  to  be  respected.  Jefferson  held  that 
the  simplest  rule  would  be,  that  a  vessel  being 
American  should  be  evidence  that  all  on  board  her 
were  Americans  also,  or  that  the  flag  ought  to  pro- 
claim the  citizenship  of  the  whole  crew,  and  not 
allow  of  any  search  or  press.  This  principle  was 
altogether  inadmissible.  The  correspondence  and 
the  verbal  communications  assumed,  on  the  part  of 
the  republicans,  a  very  angry  tone,  and  nothing  was 
settled  when  Jay  arrived  in  London,  with  such 
powers  as  President  Washington  could  give  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty. 

xnatiBt,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  the  country,  and  who  was  calm 
and  considerate  in  JudgioKof  the  (roTemmeut.  and  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  American  people. — See  Note«  on  tha  United  State*,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Faster,  Bart.,  liundon,  1841  (Unpul>* 
lished).  as  quot«d  in  Quarterly  Review.  No.  CXXXV. 


The  American  envoy  found  a  strong  disposition 
in  Pitt  to  conciliate  the  irritable  republic,  and  to 
keep  her  from  joining  the  French  Jacobins  in  the 
war.*  As  Jay,  in  common  with  all  his  party, 
believed  that  any  closer  alliance  with  the  French 
anarchists  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  entire 
ascendancy  of  the  ultra-democratic  party  at  home, 
and  to  an  anarchy  in  the  United  States,  he  met  Pitt 
more  than  half  way,  and  finally — on  the  19th  of 
November,  1794 — he  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  with  Great  Britain  which,  unfor- 
tunately, left  still  unsettled  various  causes  of  disa- 
greement.! This  treaty  arrived  in  the  United  States 
early  in  March,  1795,  and  produced  among  the 
French  and  democratic  party  a  storm  which  is 
supposed  never  to  have  been  equalled  since.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  Washington,  as  president,  convened 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  treaty ; 
and  on  the  24th  the  senators,  by  the  requisite  majo- 
rity, advised  its  ratification,  with  the  exception  of 
one  article  which  Jay  had  clearly  admitted  by  mis- 
take, and  to  rescind  which  there  could  have  been  no 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
At  this  juncture  some  intelligence  was  received  that 
our  cniisers  and  blockading  squadrons  were  seizing 
American  provisions  going  to  France;  and  here- 
upon Washington  thought  proper  to  intimate  that 
he  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  if  those  orders  in 
council  continued  to  be  enforced.  The  senate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  its  executive  duties,  lay  under  the 
obligation  of  secrecy ;  but  in  spite  of  this  rule  a 
Virginian  member  of  that  body,  and  a  partisan  of 
the  French,  published  an  abstract  of  the  unratified 
treaty  in  a  Philadelphian  newspaper.  Although 
the  articles  contained  many  important  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  advantages 
for  the  Americans,  among  others  some  relaxation 
in  our  Navigation  Act,  and  a  privilege  to  trade, 
under  certain  limitations,  both  with  our  East  and 
West  India  dominions — although,  in  fact,  the  treaty 
was  for  that  time,  when  neither  the  absolute  free 
trade  system,  nor  the  reciprocity  system,  had  found 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  European  statesman, 
a  liberal  compact  on  our  side — although  Jay,  who 
had  negotiated  it,  declared  that  it  was  an  offer  of 
conciliation  and  friendship,  that  it  included  satis- 
faction to  American  claims  of  justice,  that  it  was  a 
decided  deviation  from  the  old  restrictive  policy  of 
the  English  government,  and  tended  to  shock  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
it  was  such  a  treaty  as  none  but  a  strong  adminis- 
tration like  Mr.  Pitt's  would  have  ventured  upon, 
the  entire  democratic  party  exclaimed  with  one  voice 
that  it  tamely  and  basely  surrendered  the  honour, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the 
feet  of  their  most  deadly  enemy.  The  Jacobin 
clubs  which  Genet  had  put  in  operation,  and  the 
other  self-created    political   societies   which  had 

*  In  a  private  letter  to  Washington.  Jay  says.  "  If  there  is  not  a 
Kood  disposition  in  tlie  far  grenter  part  of  this  cabinet  and  nation  to> 
-wards  us,  I  am  exceedingly  mistaken.  I  no  not  mean  an  o^teusiUo 
and  temporizing,  hittareal  good  dispotition.  1  wi«h  it  may  have  a 
fair  trial." 

t  See  an  account  of  this  treaty,  ante,  tuI.  iii.  pp.  653,  654. 
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spread  over  the  country,  and  which,  to  use  Waah- 
ington'a  words,  were  ''  labouring  incessantly  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  discontent, 
thereby  hoping  to  eflfect  some  revolution  in  the 
government,"  took  up  the  subject  of  the  treaty ; 
popular  meetings  were  called  and  held  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  the  demagogues  harangued  and 
the  newspapers  screamed.  According  to  a  native 
writer  of  the  Jefferson  school,  the  hubbub  was  the 
louder  on  account  of  the  successful  encroachments 
and  invasions  which  the  French  republicans  (who, 
like  the  American,  had  renounced  and  forsworn 
all  conquests),  were  making  upon  all  their  neigh- 
bours. *^  The  animosity  to  England  and  the  attach- 
ment to  France,  who  had  already  begun  that  career 
of  military  success  which  filled  all  Europe  with 
astonishment  and  alarm,  were  now  at  their  height ; 
and  they  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure  the 
condemnation  of  any  treaty  with  England,  however 
fair  or  reciprocal."*  An  American  writer  of 
another  school  honestly  confesses  that  these  present 
passions  boded  ill  for  any  future  friendship  between 
the  old  mother  country  and  her  emancipated  colo- 
nies; that  the  sentiments  called  forth  on  this 
occasion  demonstrated,  that  no  possible  adjustment 
of  differences  with  Great  Britain,  no  possible 
arrangement  which  might  promise  a  future  friendly 
intercourse  with  that  nation,  could  be  satisfactory.f 
The  French  and  democratic  party  insisted  that  any 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  England  was  a 
degradii^  insult  to  the  American  people,  a  pusilla- 
nimous surrender  of  their  hanoury  an  insidious 
injury  to  France,  an  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  United  States,  whose  friendship  had 
given  them  independence,  and  whose  splendid 
victories  still  protected  them,  for  a  close  connexion 
with  the  natural  enemy  of  that  ally,  and  with  the 
enemy  of  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ! 
Jay  was  reviled  for  having  negotiate  the  treaty ; 
the  senators  were  charged  with  downright  corrup- 
tion and  treason  against  the  people  for  having  con- 
ditionally ratified  it ;  and  Washington  himself  only 
escaped  the  foul  imputation  of  corruption  to  be  set 
down  as  a  fool,  or  as  the  dupe  of  the  English  party 
who  surrounded  him.  The  president,  according  to 
his  custom,  had  retired  to  pause  and  ponder,  at  his 
country  house  on  Mount  Vernon.  Jefferson,  who 
remained  in  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  did  his 
best  to  keep  up  the  cry  against  the  treaty,  which  he 
called  **  an  execrable  thing,"  an  '*  infamous  act," 
"a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the 
Anglo-men  of  this  country  against  the  legislature  and 
people."  Filled  with  anxiety  and  with  alarms — 
the  least  of  which  was  not  his  belief  that  the  demo- 
crats would  induce  the  French  to  believe  that  the 
treaty  was  really  calculated  to  favour  England  at 
the  expense  of  France — Washington  quitted  Mount 
Vernon  much  soonej:  than  he  intended,  and  has- 
tened to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. He  was  cheered  by  a  counter-current  which 
set  in  from  New  York,  where  the  merchants,  whose 

•  Tuclcer. 
t  Jud^e  Manliall. 


prosperity  almost  entirely  depended  upon  EngUdi 
capital,  voted  in  the  Chamber  of  CommeTce  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  their  ^probation  of  the  Engliah 
treaty.  He  answered,  in  a  firmer  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used,  the  Select  Men  of  the  town  of  Bostoa 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  against  giving  hii 
assent  to  the  abominable  treaty.  He  reminded  then 
that  the  republican  omstitution  had  assigned  to  the 
president  the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Seeing  that 
delay  would  but  swell  the  popular  tempest,  he  had 
by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  ratify  the  Cxeaty 
without  waiting  for  die  revocation  of  our  order  in 
council  about  provisions.  All  his  cabinet  agreed 
with  him  except  Jefferson's  successor,  who  main- 
tained that  during  the  existence  of  the  said  provi- 
sion order,  and  during  the  war  between  Britain  and 
France,  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded  ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1795,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  to  ratify  the  treaty  immediately,  and  to 
accompany  the  ratification  with  a  strong  memorial 
against  the  provision  order.  This  was  done;  and, 
to  show  his  earnest  wish  for  a  good  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  Pitt  revoked  the  order,  and 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged. 

There  was  a  lull  of  the  storm  until  Febmary, 
1796,  when  the  treaty,  in  its  completed  form,  was 
announced  to  the  American  nation  by  a  proclama- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Uongress,  then 
sitting.  The  House  of  representatives,  who  had 
previously  shown  an  aversion  to  the  treaty,  now 
complained  that  they  had  been  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  and  proceeded  to  question  the  right  of 
the  president  and  senate  to  conclude  any  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  president's  friends  in  that  Houae 
were  outvoted  by  very  large  majorities;  but  the 
president  remained  firm,  and  eventually  the  repre- 
sentatives voted  the  appropriations  necessary  to  ihe 
treaty  without  deciding  the  constitutional  question. 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  threw  their  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition,  and  bitterly 
assailed  Washington  after  his  triumph.  It  aeema 
to  be  admitted  on  all  handa  that  nothing  but  the 
personal  popularity  and  the  firmness  of  the  presi- 
dent could  have  carried  him  through,  or  could  have 
prevented,  even  now,  the  French  democratic  party 
from  throwing  back  the  treaty  into  the  htct  oi 
England,  and  from  thus  provoking  an  immediate 
war.  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  an  Italian  friend 
who  had  resided  in  America,  and  who  entertained 
congenial  political  tastes.  In  this  letter,  which  was 
translated  and  published  both  at  Florence  and  at 
Paris  (in  the  latter  city  it  made  its  appearance  in 
the  official  Moniteur),  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  writer  of  it  to  be  so  published, 
Jefferson  held  up  Washington  and  his  party  to  the 
execration  of  all  true  democrats,  and  liberty  and 
equality  men.  According  to  this  slave- holding 
Virginian  and  ex-secretary-of-state,  all  liberty  and 
republicanism  were  fiying  away  from  America,  to 
give  place  to  an  Anglican,  monarchical,  and  aristo- 
cratical  party,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  draw 
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over  the  country  the  substance^  as  they  had  already 
done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government: — 
against  the  true  republican  citizens  were  ranged  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  all  the  officers  of  the  government, 
all  who  wanted  to  become  ojQScers,  all  timid  men 
who  preferred  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  bois- 
terous sea  of  liberty ;  British  merchants,  and  Ame- 
ricans trading  on  British  capitals ;  speculators,  and 
holders  of  stock  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  &c. 
*'It  would  give  you  a  fever,''  said  Jefferson  to  his 
Tuscan  democrat,  *^were  I  to  name  to  you  the 
apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies ;  men 
who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the 
council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England !"  This  letter  was  re-translated 
out  of  the  French  of  the  Moniteur,  was  published 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and,  being  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  found  its  way  into  the  American 
papers. 

Washington  had  not  overrated  the  effect  which 
the  ravings  of  the  democratic  party  would  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  French,  to  whom  the  notion  of 
any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  insupportable.  The  French  executive 
forthwith  accused  the  American  executive  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  of  cunning,  reservation,  and 
double  dealing ;  of  having  sold  themselves  to  the 
tyrant  George  III.,  and  of  having  thus  renounced 
the  amity  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
Grande  Repubiiqtie,  These  public  demonstrations 
were  accompanied  by  secret  designs  of  a  very  Hostile 
and  pernicious  nature.  Through  a  private  channel 
President  Washington  received  information  that  the 
special  agents  of  the  French  executive  in  the  West 
India  islands  were  about  to  issue  orders  for  the 
capture  of  all  American  vessels,  laden  wholly  or 
partially  with  provisions,  and  bound  for  any  port 
within  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.  Now 
a  very  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  exports  of  provisions  to  our  West 
India  colonies.  Monroe,  who  had  succeeded  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  as  American  minister  at  Paris,  was 
recalled,  as  being  but  too  likely  to  second  the  wishes 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  Charles  Pinckney, 
brother  of  T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London, 
was  selected  by  Washington  to  succeed  him.  This 
appointment  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1796,  but 
Pinckney  did  not  arrive  at  Paris  till  the  month  of 
November,  and  before  any  dispatches  relating  the 
insults  which  had  been  put  upon  him  could  be 
received  in  the  United  States,  Washington  had 
ceased  to  be  president.  It  had  been  thought  that 
he  would  stand  another  election,  but  in  the  month 
of  September  Washington  publicly  announced  his 
intention  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  toils  of 
office,  and  put  forth  a  long  dociunent  which  is  called 
his  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  great  parties  now  brought  forward 
their  respective  chiefs :  John  Adams  the  elder,  and 
T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London,  were 
supported  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent by  the  English  party,  or  federalists,  or  Wash* 
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ingtonians ;  the  whole  force  of  the  French  party 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  Jefferson,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  manifold  declarations  that  he  had  done 
for  ever  with  public  life,  now  aspired  to  be  the 
successor  of  Washington,  to  change  his  entire  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  in  one  of  his  own  party  as  vice- 
president.  The  contest  was  excessively  sharp,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  doubtful,  but  in  the  end  the 
federalists  proved  a  trifle  stronger  than  the  anti-fede- 
ralists, and  J.  Adams,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes 
over  Jefferson,  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  curious  constitution  of  the  republic 
must  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  Jefferson, 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  having  more 
votes  than  T.  Pinckney,  the  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  was  considered,  in  conformity  with  the 
American  constitution,  to  be  duly  elected  to  the 
latter  office.  It  seemed  strange  to  many,  that  the 
political  rival  of  Washington  should  accept  the 
inferior  post  and  hold  office  under  Adams,  one  of 
the  most  decided  of  the  federalists  or  Anglo-men ; 
but  Jefferson  was  deeply-  in  debt,  and  the  salary 
attached  to  the  vice- presidency  was  an  important 
object  in  his  calculations ;  and,  moreover,  if  Adams 
should  chance  to  die  during  the  fixed  term  of  office, 
the  president's  chair,  with  its  higher  salary  and 
greater  prerogatives,  would  lie  open  to  the  acting 
vice-president.  The  pains  which  Jefferson  took  to 
mystify  some  of  his  friends  and  conceal  his  motives 
can  impose  only  on  very  credulous  minds.  There 
was  still  another  circumstance  to  render  the  infe- 
rior post  he  took  not  unacceptable  or  unprofitable 
to  the  projects  he  had  in  view : — the  vice-president 
is,  by  right  of  that  office,  chairman,  or  speaker,  or 
president  of  the  American  senate,  having  a  casting 
voice,  which  was  then  of  very  great  value,  as  the 
number  of  senators  was  only  thirty-two.  And  in  this 
capacity  Jefferson  might  hope,  by  his  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  his  practised  turn  for  political  in- 
trigue, to  win  over  or  democratize  some  of  the 
senators.  According  to  the  American  system  there 
was  nothing  anomalous,  or  any  way  wrong,  in  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  and  views  between  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic  and  his  cabinet  ministers, 
or  between  the  president  and  the  vice-president, 
and  therefore  Jefferson  immediately  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  Adams,  and  thwarted  or  attempted  to 
thwart  nearly  all  the  new  president's  measures,  but 
most  of  all  those  which  went  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  England  and  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty 
which  Washington  had  concluded  with  her.  Fancy 
and  fiction  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  describe 
the  pleasant  solitudes  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
happy,  tranquil  days  which  closed  the  life  of  the 
great  Liberator ;  but,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  the 
eye  of  truth  would  have  discovered  in  that  retire- 
ment, a  proud  old  man,  with  his  pride  wounded  and 
his  hopes  blighted,  with  little  to  please  him  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  with  nothing  but  doubt 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  fate  of  his  country.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1796,  when  Washington  with- 
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drew  from  the  stage,  there  were  or  there  recently 
had  been  troubles  in  the  east  and  troubles  in  the 
west,  troubles  in  the  north  and  troubles  in  the 
south — fierce  insurrections,  with  gouging  and  nose- 
slitting,  among  the  Kentuckians,  who  wanted  exten« 
sion  of  territory,  and  obstinate  rebellions  against 
the  central  government  among  the  Pennsylvanians, 
who  Wanted  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  Pcnn* 
sylvauian  insurgents  had  fired  upon  the  officers  of 
the  law,  had  besieged  the  inspector^general  of  excise 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  his 
papers;  had  made  the  marshal  promise  that  he 
would  execute  no  more  processes  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains;  had  stopped  the  mail  and 
broken  open  the  letters  to  discover  the  persons  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  had  made  all  such  per* 
sons  fiy  the  country ;  after  which  they  had  called  a 
convention  to  set  both  the  state  government  and 
the  central  government  at  defiance.  All  this  had 
obliged  Washington  to  call  upon  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  or  two  other  states  of  the  union  to 
march  12,000  militia  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
greatness  of  the  militant  force  employed  is  said  to 
have  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  although  the  disaffected  did  not  venture 
to  assemble  in  arms,  some  blood  was  shed  in  this 
civil  strife,  and  that,  afterwards,  the  executive  was 
not  strong  enough  to  procure  any  adequate  punish- 
ment for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  for  legal  prosecution. 
While  the  militia  were  assembling  in  Pennsylvania 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  showed  itself  in  a  part  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  that 
spirit  subdued  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  marching  of 
the  12,000  militia:  a  sour  and  maliguant  temper 
displayed  itself,  and  plainly  indicated  that  the  people 
would  rise  again  if  that  great  military  force  were 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  President  Washington  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  leave  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country  all 
through  the  winter  of  1194-5. 

When  Pinckney  reached  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  directory  which  now  exercised  the 
powers  which  had  been  held  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion by  so  many  parties,  he  was  treated  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
exceeded  if  he  had  been  the  agent  of  some  petty 
conquered  state  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  He  was 
told  that  the  French  people  naturally  preferred  his 
predecessor  Monroe,  who  was  a  friend  to  France 
and  a  foe  to  England — that  foe  of  all  free  nations. 
The  directors  kept  him  wailing  for  an  audience 
like  a  lackey  in  an  antechamber,  and,  when  they 
admitted  him  and  inspected  his  credentials,  they 
haughtily  announced  to  him  their  determination 
not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  until  after  the  redress  of 
grievances  demanded  of  the  American  government 
which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  insulting  audience  was  followed  by  verbal 
messages  still  more  insolent,  which  were  intended 
to  sting  the  American  minister  out  of  France; 
and  at  last,  seeing  that  Pinckney  ww  not  to  be 


driven  away  by  such  means,  the  directors  Kot  ha 
a  written  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Fre&d 
republic  within  eight*and-forty  hours.  The  Aaw- 
rican  plenipotentiary  humbled  himself  bo  iiu-  as  io 
request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  m  private  is- 
dividual;  but  the  directory  refused  the  Teqnet. 
To  complete  this  hostility  American  vessels  wm 
embargoed  in  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  &c^ 
and  were  seised  by  French  cruisers  or  privateea 
wherever  found,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  li 
condemned  as  fkir  prizes.  At  the  same  time  ik 
directors  did  what  Monsieur  Genet  had  dsse 
before  them**-they  appealed  from  the  Americn 
executive  to  the  American  people,  and  labomsi 
hard  and  ingeniously,  and  in  many  modes,  to  cftd 
a  breach  between  the  central  government  and  ik 
citixens.  This  contemptuous  treatment  la  s^ 
posed  to  have  produced  an  evil  effect  on  the  pops* 
larity  of  the  French  and  democratic  party  is 
America,  where,  it  is  said,  the  majority  of  tk 
people  would  have  been  found  ready  to  vindicale 
their  insulted  dignity  by  declaring  war  agaxoit 
France,  fiut  the  American  government  proceeded 
to  humble  itself  still  further — to  crouch  at  the  fat 
of  the  French  directory,  and  only  to  receive  mot 
and  more  insults.  Instead  of  sending  the  Fresdi 
minister  out  of  their  country,  and  suspending  sS 
diplematio  intercourse  as  the  usual  and  proper  nls> 
liation  for  the  expulsion  of  Pinckney  from  Franoe, 
they  sent  to  France  not  one  but  ihrve  enwrfs  m 
commissioners — ^T.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Garr. 
These  illustrious  republicans  took  their  depsztsit 
in  the  summer  of  1191.  Early  in  119B  dispatdies 
were  received  by  President  Adams'a  govenusot 
from  them — dispatches  which  excited  one  geneial 
burst  of  indignation  from  the  federal  party,  ooa- 
verted  some  of  their  opponents,  and  fur  a  tioK 
silenced  the  favourers  and  apologists  of  Franob* 
In  short,  the  directors  had  treated  the  triad  woise 
than  they  had  treated  the  single  envoy :  they  bsd 
refused  to  recognise  the  envoys,  or  even  to  kok 
into  their  letters  of  credence ;  they  insinuated  thst 
two  out  of  the  three  being  taken  from  the  fedcnl 
party  (which  had  supported  the  measures  of  thdr 
own  government)  furnished  just  cause  of  umbrage, 
as  the  federalists  were  prejadiced  in  fayonr  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  While  thua  refusing  to  recog- 
nise them,  the  directors,  by  means  of  irregular  an- 
offietal  agents,  gave  them  to  understand  that  die 
payment  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
United  States  to  the  French  republic  was  the  con- 
dition which  must  precede  not  only  any  reoooeilis- 
tion,  but  any  negociation  whatever !  Jefferson  wdl 
understood  his  own  countr3rmen  when  he  said  that 
the  seat  of  their  sensibility  was  in  their  pmrac. 
The  envoys  (who  might  have  remonbered  that  the 
states  still  owed  money  to  France)  were  hotrar- 
Btricken !  They  could  scarcely  believe  their  eais 
~H:hey  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake — 
they  hoped  that  the  unofficial  agenta  were  making 
an  essay  to  rob  on  their  own  private  accoont ;  but, 
Ttpon  further  inquiry,  they  obtained  sofficioit  cri- 
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dence  that  the  said  agents  acted  by  authority  of 
the  directors,  and  that  it  was  really  the  voice  of 
the  executive  of  the  Grande  RepMique  which  said 

**  Millions  of  Spanish  dollars  down  upon  the 

nail,  or  no  restitution,  no  compensation,  no  recon- 
ciliation, no  treaty  1"    The  three  Americans  re- 
presented that  an  advance  of  money  by  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent  power  would  be  a  departure  from 
neutrality ;  that  such  payment  might  be  considered 
as   rendering  America  tributary  to   France,  and 
taken  as  a  precedent ;  and  they  returned  a  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition.     The  French  directors, 
however,  returned  to  the  charge,  or  their  agents 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  Ame* 
ricans  for  their  country,  and  fur  themselves  per* 
Bonally.    They  described  the  immense  and  still 
increasing  power  of  France,  her  ccmquests  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  the  humiliation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  ruin  or  confusion  which 
had  fallen  upon  every  continental  power  that  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  invincible  republic ;  they  spoke 
confidently  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  chuckling  over  the  Irish  re- 
bellion which  was  then  breaking  out  under  their 
auspices,  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  mutinies  in  our 
navy  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore ;  and  ihey  asked 
where,  except  in  the  friendship  of  France*  could 
America  look  for  safety  ?    The  three  envoys  were, 
moreover,  assured  that  if  they  believed  their  conduct 
would  be  approved  in  the  United  States  they  were 
much  mistaken,  for  the  means  which  the  directory 
possessed  in  those  states  to  excite  odium  against  them 
were  great,  and  would  unquestionably  be  employed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  as  the  directors* 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  three  envoys  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  uniform  friendliness  of 
their  government  to  France.     Talleyrand  replied 
unofficially,  and  criminated  the  American  govern- 
ment in  his  most  caustic  style ;  and  this  letter  was 
in  possession  of  an  anti-federalist  printer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  uniformly  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republic,  some  time  before  it 
reached  the  American  government.    These  were 
among  the  means  which  the  directory  possessed  in 
the  States.   Talleyrand  had  not  lived  in  those  states 
in  vain !      Though  refused  recognition,    though 
bearded  and  trampled  upon  by  some  of  the  vilest 
secret  emissaries  of  the  profligate  directory,  though 
put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  French  secret 
police,  the  American  trio  remained  at  Paris  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  petitioning  to  be 
heard,  and  drinking  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  national 
humiliation.     After  making  sundry  intimations  to 
the  two  of  the  three  envoys  who  belonged  to  the 
federal  or  Washington  party  that  they  were  very 
unwelcome  visitors  in  France,  and  ought  to  get 
them  gone,  the  directors  sent  them  their  passports, 
and  commanded  them  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
French  republic  forthwith.     But,  still  further  to 
aggravate  these  wrongs,  the  directors  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  the  third,   or    the    anti-federal 
envoy,  that  he  might  remain  where  he  was :  and 


this  anti-federalist,  this  correspondent  and  fast 
friend  of  Jefferson,  this  Gerry,  gladly  consented  to 
stay  at  Paris,  and  to  resume,  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner, and  as  a  private  American  citizen,  the  discus- 
sions which  had  been  broken  off.  And  at  Paris, 
and  under  the  surveillance  of  Fouche's  police, 
Gerry  remained,  until  the  powers  supreme  thought 
proper  to  order  him  away  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  detenu.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that  history  will  scarcely  furnish  the  ex- 
ample of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which 
has  received  from  a  foreign  power  such  contumely 
and  insult  as  were  suffered  by  the  United  States  in 
the  persons  of  these  ministers  I  * 

During  these  transactions  open  war  continued 
to  be  waged  by  the  cruisers  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  on  American  commerce ;  and  a  decree 
was  put  forth  by  the  directors  which  made  a  ves- 
sel friendly  or  enemy  according  to  the  hands  by 
which  the  cargo  was  manufactured.  The  new 
maritime  law  went  to  throw  all  American  shipping 
out  of  employment,  as  British  bottoms,  which  alone 
had  the  benefit  of  convoy,  would  have  all  the 
return  cargoes  from  England.  The  seat  of  sen- 
sibility was  again  touched;  and  throughout  the 
American  union  there  was  a  loud  outcry  against 
the  decree,  and  a  louder  cry  of  *'  Millions  for  de- 
fence, not  a  cent  for  tribute  1"  Favoured  by  the 
feelings  and  resentments  of  the  moment,  President 
Adams,  in  a  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  the  country  should  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  a  commission 
for  reprisals  by  sea  should  be  issued.  Jefferson 
called  this  message  an  *'  insane  message,"  and  re- 
commended that  Congress  should  adjourn,  in  order 
to  consult  their  constituents,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  enough  to  allow  the  descent  of  the  French  on 
England  and  Ireland  to  have  its  effect  here,  in 
America,  as  well  as  there. t  But  a  considerable 
majority  stood  by  the  president  and  voted  what  he 
recommended.  And  now,  at  this  moment  of  gene- 
ral indignation  against  France,  was  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  that  national  armed  American  navy, 
which  was  never  employed  against  the  French, 
but  which,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  was  em- 
ployed, and  upon  infinitely  less  provocation,  against 
England.  Resolutions  were  passed  for  equipping 
ships  of  war  and  forming  a  regular  naval  depart- 
ment i  an  improved  organization  was  given  to  the 
militia,  a  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  was 
voted,  and  Washington  was  invited  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  command  of 
this  army  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready.  A  tax 
on  stamps  had  been  previously  authorised,  and  now 
a  direct  tax  on  lands  was  resorted  to.t 

•  Judge  Mantiall. 

t  Leiter  from  Jeffenon  to  MadlMtn.  d«l«d  MaTch  1.  HVS. 

}  Ai  the  anti-fedMalitU  and  their  namrromand  Ubelloai  Jour* 
nalistswere  rtlll  forj)rc«ervlnjf  amity  with  France— were  cotwUntly 
ancrtlns  that  the  French  were  yet  the  beak  frienda  of  America,  and 
were  only  provoked  fay  the  coodnct  of  Washini{ton  and  hia  party,  and 
by  the  two  federal  envoya— ^were  ralnmnlating  Preaident  Adama,  erery 
man  connected  wtth  hia  goTeroment.  and  every  faderaliat  of  marK 
and  likelihood-'Adama  ventured  to  propoae.  ami  the  majority  of 
Congreaa  to  paaa,  a  law  Ihrpnnlahinr  all  Hbellotia  writfngt  agaiiiak  the 
puWc  antboritlM.  Aad  Hum  waa  followed  by  anoUier  law  for  ieodlaf 
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There  was  a  mustering  of  forces,  i^nd  a  great 
drumming  and  trumpeting  throughout  the  land, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  soldier  of  fortune 
from  Corsica,  returning  from  Egypt  at  the  close 
of  1799,  overset  the  directory,  and  made  himself 
first  consul  of  France.  He  began  to  alter  nearly 
everything  that  the  directory  had  done;  and  he 
clearly  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  re- 
newing friendly  connexions  with  the  United  States, 
and  from  involving  them  in  quarrels  with  England. 
Three  more  American  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  were  packed  off  for  Paris 
to  negociate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  their  negociations  terminated  in 
what  the  Americans  chose  to  consider  an  amicable 
aud  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with 
the  French  Republic.  George  Washington  did  not 
live  to  see  this  renewal  of  a  close  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  France,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
considered  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity, 
independence,  morals,  religion,  and  happiness  of 
his  country.  H  e  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1199,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age ;  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  son  to  succeed  him — 
leaving  no  issue  of  either  sex.  One  sensibility  was 
checked  by  another,  or  the  great  seat  of  American 
sensibility,  the  purse,  opposed  all  such  honours  as 
cost  money.  Speeches  and  eulogiums  there  were 
in  Congress,  funeral  orations  in  all  the  great  towns 
of  all  the  States,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
greatei'  outlay  of  words  and  long-winded  sentences 
bestowed  upon  any  illustrious  man  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Congress  voted  too,  that  the  president's 
chair  should  be  covered  with  black  crape,  that 
all  the  members  should  wesr  mourning,  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  to  wear  crape  on  the  Itfi  arm  for 
thirty  days,  that  there  should  be  a  funeral  proces- 
sion from  Congress- hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  General 
Wasliingtou ;  and  all  this  was  done  accordingly, 
being  cheap  to  do«  But  another  ¥ote  for  erectiAg, 
at  the  national  expense,  a  suitable  monument, 
though  carried  unanimously  in  Congress,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  for  it  would  have  cost 
much  money,  and  a  voice,  coming  from  the  seat 
of  sensibility,  said  that  the  only  proper  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  citizen  was  tl)at 
which  the.  people  would  erect  in  their  affections. 
This  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 

•v»y  all  aliens  who  should  be  proved  to  the  government  to  I*  siw- 
picions  nr  dangetuat  penoax.  Tlin  lav  rcMmbU^  «ttr  alien  law«  and 
it  w^  far  more  neceuary  in  the  United  States  Uian  it  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land. Thnt  eoantry  svsirmed  with  French  propagandists.  Irish  revo- 
lutionists ami  other  fiiflitives  from  the  (lallowi.  revolallonsry  SroU- 
xnen  and  Gutflishmen,  club-men  from  all  manner  of  clubs  and  anarchic 
societiM,  and  horn  nearly  all  parts  of  the  old  world ;  the  most  niime- 
rouB  or  the  most  turbnlent  lieing  the  nativea  ot  the  green  island,  who 
headed  almost  every  insurr'Ction  or  riot.  A  very  considerable  portion 
oftbeobuoxiousjournnlists  were  Irishmen.  It  is  said  thai  these  two 
laws — the  law  B(;atnst  libelloua  writings  «nd  the  alien  law— e\eBlually 
turned  thf  tide  of  public  feeling,  and  ruined  the  Washington  party 
and  Adama's  administration;  bat  kliere  wese  innumarablo  other 
causes  at  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  countrv  and  its  democratic  iu- 
stitutions.  and  the  reisernble  weakness  of  tfie  central  government, 
rendered  thin  zuin  ia<  vitable,  and  insured  the  return  of  angry  hustUe 
feelings  to  Engl  lud,  as  soon  as  the  present  wrath  against  France 
should  m«>dt  rate,  or  as  vjoa  u  tlM  Frtneh  should  oecae  wounding  the 
wat  of  sensibility. 


people  did  not  prevent  a  very  large  part  of  diea 
from  heaping  ohloquy  upon  his  humble  grtfe,  hy 
holding  up  Adams,  and  the  other  mm  whomii 
but  pupils  of  Washington  or  coiUinaators  of  h 
system  of  policy,  as  oppressive  aristocrats,  n  fai 
to  the  liberties  of  the  populace,  as  traiton  to  ikir 
country,  sold  to  England ;  nor  did  this  cetK  od 
Jefferson,  the  political  adversary  of  Washingta, 
was  put  into  the  president's  chair.  It  wouk  k 
too  long  to  describe  by  what  means  the  mode « 
electing  the  president  of  the  United  Ststei  vv 
altered,  and  by  what  toilsome  prooesses  and  in- 
trigues that  right  of  election  to  the  supreme  u 
gistracy  was  made  to  devolve  upon  Congrea.  M 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1801,  Jefferson  obtnoei 
the  post  at  which  he  had  been  so  long  siiiB|| 
being  elected  president  by  ballot  by  ten  of  (hesi* 
teen  states  then  constituting  the  Union** 

From  this  moment  commenced  the  real  re^  if 
the  democrats  upon  the  American  earth.    R 
thinga  underwent  a  rapid  change  and  trsnmfBt 
tion ;  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  pobcjif 
the  federalists  were  rapidly  altered,  and  the  ts: 
papuii  began  to  be  taken  as  the  voice  ofthtpk 
Only,  to  keep  it  in  tune  with  hia  own  voice,  P» 
sident  Jefferson  played  all  sorts  of  popdar  Area, 
and  resorted  to  the  most  degrading  condeacenofBi 
towards  the  mob.    Not  without  a  reminirmcfrf 
the  days  when  he  wore  scarlet  unmendonablesiii 
a  gold-laced  coat,  he  now  dressed  more  phaly 
than  a  Philadelphia  quaker,  and  aasvined  iIbkX 
as  slovenly  an  appearance  as  a  backwoodsm 
To  preserve  some  order  and  ddbencj,  some  ntfi 
for  his  office,  and  some  little  state  and  digDi^» 
the  person  of  the  nominal  diief  magbtrale  of  ^ 
republic,  Washington  had  estaUiahed  afeviiBipit 
forma  and  oeremonies.    Jefferson  began  to  iwetf 
all  these  away,  as  making  invidious  disdocdai 
between  men  and  men,  and  as  being  inooDaMEK 
with  republican  simplicity  and  Fq>uhlicaD  priD- 
ciples  generally.    And,  acoordingly,  the  fa«ae<^ 
the  president  and  the  ball  of  Congress  b^(i 
grow  into  bear-gardens,  and  the  last  reiiiniiit"^ 
courtesy  and   politenesa  soon  took  its  dejnitiR 
from  among  aJl  those  classes  who  would  w^ 
polise  the  titles  of  true  republicans  and  tn»  p 
triots.    The  gentlemen  of  the  old  or  Washi^ 
school,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  cltfs^ 
education  in  England  and  had  travelled  amouf  w 
politest  nations  of  Europe,  were  dying  oflfi»p»v> 
the  subdivision  of  property  waa  destroying  the  dis 
to  which  they  had  belonged ;  the  refined  andj* 
sensitive  shrunk  from  a  jostle  and  scramhicvo 
the  unmannerly  and  ungovernable  deinociacj;ii" 
such  of  the  well-educated  and  poHte  as  aimed  it 
the  honours  or  emoluments  of  ofiice,  or  the  cfl^ 
ment  and  fame  of  public  life,  were  obliged  to  p 
on  the  rude  bear-aikin  in  order  to  captivate  ■» 


•  The  stales  which  voted  for  Jffftfwii  mweNewtork.  ^«*^ 
Pennsylvania.Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Geotsiii.  Ten««e*»'^'^ 
Vermont,  and  Maryland  The  four  states  of  NewHsmprtW.  "^ 
ehusftta.  Coanecticut,  and  Abode  Iil^d  Totod  f^'^i^^H^T 
fhe  members  ftom  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  put  in  U*''  ""^ 
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declension  in   good 
important  than 

his 


^^win  their  way  with  that  monster  universal  suffrage. 
ii  A  few  years  of  the  rule  of  Jefierson  and  of  his 
t^  counterpart  Madison  sufficed  to  alter  the  whole 
^aspect  of  American  society.  The  end  is  not  yet 
^cotne;  hut  ever  since  the  year  1801  there  appears 
^to  have  heen  a  precipitate  declension  in 
-manners  and  in  qualities  more 
.'manners. 

J.  Jefferson  immediately  nominated  Madison 
^secretary  of  state,  and  Gallatin  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  not  heing  ahle  to  find,  even  among  his 
own  Frenchified  party,  two  men  who  had  a  more 
rancorous  hatred  of  England.  Among  the  first 
r  things  he  did  as  president  was  to  send  an  anti- 
^  federal  amhassador  of  his  own  choosing  to  Paris, 
^  •  there  to  make  sure  of  the  friendship  of  that  true 
^"republican  Bonaparte,  and  to  invite  that  English- 
^  born  subject  and  renegade,  that  American-French 
^•citizen,  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  *  Rights 
t  of  Man'  and  the  *Age  of  Reason,' to  return  to 
'^  America  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  grateful 
5  adoptive  country  ; — ^to  write  a  very  complimentary 
»t  epistle  to  Doctor  Priestley,  who  had  carried  his 
c  household  gods  to  Philadelphia,  not  without  abuse 
«  of  England,  or  lamentations  upon  the  bigotry  in 
r  politics  and  religion  which  had  driven  the  doctor 
a  from  his  country ;— to  put  affronts  upon  Mr.  Merry, 
s  the  old  English  envoy,  and  particularly  upon  his 
a  "wife. 

!i       There  were  many  intervenient  heart-burnings, 

■  and  not  a  few  insults  difficult  of  digestion,  and 

0  iirhich  possibly  might  not  have  been  digested  by 

J  England  if  it  had  nof  been  for  the  critical  state  of 

s  the  war  carrying  on  against  Bonaparte;  but  it  was 

^  not  until  the  year  1807,  when  Jefferson  was  for 

;.  the  second  time  president,  that  the  war-whoop  was 

;  again  raised  against  Great  Britain.     Bonaparte's 

i>  Berlin  decree,  against  which  the  Americans  had 

.  never  presumed  to  offer  any  serious  remonstrance 

,  C«'efferson  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  friendly 

J  correspondence  with  the  government  of  the  de- 

j  vourcr  of  republics,  in  order  to  obtain  through  his 

,   all-commanding  means  the  cession  from  Spain  to 

,    the  United  States  of  Florida),  had,  in  the  eyes  of 

,    the  British  government,  rendered  necessary  a  re- 

'    taliation,  and  had  produced  fresh  orders  in  council 

\    intended  to  support  our  maritime  rights  and  com-^ 

merce^and  to  counteract  Bonaparte's  Continental 

^    system,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Berlin  decree. 

^    As  on  other  occasions,  the  American  wrath  was 

kindled,  not  agamst  the  first  cause,  but  against  the 

almost  inevitable  effect  of  that  cause — not  against 

France,  who  had  made  the  grand  innovations  in 

national  law,  and  who  bad  trampled  upon  the 

rights  of  all  neutrals,  but  against  England,  who 

resorted  to  measures  for  self-defence,  and  with  the 

object  of  abrogating  the  most  monstrous  sretem  that 

ever  Eotopean  conqueror  had  attempted  to  impose. 

mt  the  plain  truths  are,  that  Jefferson  and  all  the 

statesmen  of  his  school  entertained  much  the  same 

feehugs  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval 

greatness  of  England  with  their  frioids  in  France, 

their  understandings  being  generally  of  the  samo 


character,  and  their  tempers  quite  as  violent;  that 
they  had  no  dread  of  France,  who  by  this  time 
had  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  ships, 
whose  power  could  never  come  in  contact  with 
their  own,  and  whose  resources  were  devoted  to  a 
war  in  the  issue  of  which  they  (the  Americans) 
vainly  thought  that  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
terest ;  that  they  thus  hoped,  by  condescensions  to 
France,  to  obtain  ingress  into  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  and  to  rival  and  then  annihilate  that  trade 
upon  which  England  relied  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  the  preservation  of  her  independence ; 
that  the  whole  democracy  of  America  hated 
England,  her  commerce,  her  power,  and  pre- 
eminence, as  much  as  Bonaparte  himself  did.* 

In  his  Berlin  decree  the  French  ruler  ventured 
to  declare  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  to  interdict  all  neutrals  from  trading  in  any 
commodities  whatsoever  with  a  British  port.  This 
was  a  violent  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
an  outrage  committed  on  neutral  rights,  which 
called  upon  all  parties  to  avenge  themselves  on  its 
original  authors,  and  most  loudly  of  all  did  it  call 
upon  the  Americans,  a  neutral,  trading  people, 
who  had  raised  such  a  clamour  about  neutral  rights. 
But  America  neither  resisted  nor  remonstrated, 
and  thus  she  committed  herself  with  our  great 
enemy ;  for,  if  France  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
as  she  unquestionably  did  by  this  decree,  and  if 
America  calmly  acquiesced  in  this  outrage  on  her 
rights,  in  common  with  the  rights  of  all  neutrals,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  she  made  herself  a  party 
in  the  quarrel  which  France  had  with  England, 
combining,  in  effect,  with  the  common  enemy. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  decree,  Jefferson 
complained  of  various  insults  offered  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  These  appear 
to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  our  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  Americans  from  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  and  to  prevent  their  carrying 
articles  contraband  of  war  to  our  enemy.  Other 
violent  remonstrances  had  arisen  out  of  that  inex- 
haustible cause  of  quarrel  which  lay  in  the  impress- 
ment of  Seamen,  the  American  practice  of  turning 
our  sailors  into  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing British  from  American  seamen.  An 
American  sailor,  too,  had  been  killed  by  a  random 
shot  fired  from  the  British  ship  *  Leander,'  near 
Sandy  Hook;  and,  though  the  murder  of  the 
second  mate  of  the  *  Little  Cherub,*  and  the  mur- 
ders of  various  other  American  citizens  by  the 
French,  had  never  been  avenged  in  any  way,  this 
fact  was  set  down  to  our  account  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  nego- 
ciate,  or  even  to  explain,  some  of  the  hottest-headed 
of  the  anti-federal  party  proposed  in  Congress  very 
extreme  measures,  as — to  suspend  all  importation 
from  any  port  of  the  British  dominions, — to  per- 
mit no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  two 
countries, — to  prohibit  the  importation  in  any 
vessels  whatsoever  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Many  specific 

•  Southey,  in  Edin*  Ann*  Re^t 
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articles,  the  manuftctiiro  of  Great  Britain,  were 
actually  prohibited;  and,  as  if  anticipating  an 
immediate  war,  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  fortifying  the  ports  and  harhours  of  America, 
and  for  building  gun-boats.  But  news  arrived 
that  Pitt,  whom  the  Americans,  like  the  French, 
considered  as  rennemi  du  genre  humain^  the  arch- 
enemy of  liberty  and  equahty,  was  laid  twelve  feet 
deep  under  the  pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fox,  whose  fortune  it  was 
(as  Burke  once  remarked)  to  be  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  was  as  much  extolled  by  the 
Americans  as  it  was  by  the  French.  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  immediately  appointed 
to  negociate  with  the  Whig  cabinet.  Before  the 
negociation  had  made  much  progress,  Fox  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival ;  but  the  All 
Talents  ministry  survived  for  a  few  months ;  and 
Fox's  nephew  and  pupil.  Lord  Holland,  conjointly 
with  Lord  Auckland,  continued  the  negociation 
with  the  two  American  envoys,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  convention  (which,  in  fact,  concluded  no- 
thing) on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1806.  It  was 
while  these  discussions  in  London  were  in  progress 
that  copies  of  (he  Berlin  decree  (the  decree  was 
dated  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1806)  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  in- 
duced our  two  noble  negociators  to  suspend  any 
convention  or  treaty  until  it  was  known  whether 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  or 
would  not  resist  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  As  soon 
as  Jefferson  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
anticipated  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  return  to 
power  of  the  Pittite  or  Tory  party,  and,  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment only  with  the  Whigs,  he  immediately  sent 
off  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney  which 
differed  widely  from  those  he  had  previously  given 
them,  and  which  set  forward  pretensions  and 
claims  which  had  not  been  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
before.  If  these  instructions  had  reached  the  two 
envoys  in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  conclu- 
#um,  unless  our  two  lords  had  been  content  to 
throw  the  flag  of  England  at  the  feet  of  her  re- 
volted colonies.  But  Jefferson's  fresh  instructions 
did  not  reach  London  until  more  than  two  months 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained  for  the  president  to  do  but  to  refuse 
his  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  his  chosen 
envoys  had  concluded,  and  this  he  at  once  did. 

America  continued  in  her  almost  hostile  attitude ; 
but  Monroe  and  Pinckney  remained  in  London. 
When  the  All  Talents  ministry  was  ousted,  and 
when  Mr.  Canning  became  secretary  for  fbreign 
affairs,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  two 
American  envoys  pressed  the  new  claims  and  pre- 
ten8k)ns  in  a  very  high  tone.  These  were  met  by 
Mr.  Canning  with  a  tone  equally  high :  he  insisted 
that  England  had  the  indisputable  right  to  retaliate 
upon  the  French  decree;  that  America,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Berlin  decree,  was  pursuing  a 
course  which  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  the 


British  government  must  oontiime  to  impm 
British  seamen  found  on  board  American  Tttdi, 
unless  the  American  government  could  giit  |^ 
curity  against  practices  that  were  intolerable  it  i 
times,  and  doubly  so  at  a  moment  like  the  prooi 
Still,  mnovating  and  showing  a  contempt  far  k 
fundamental  rules  of  diplomacy,  Monroe  ^ 
Pinckney  wanted  to  make  the  treaty  of  the  3lit« 
December,  which  they  had  signed,  and  which  ther 
government  had  refused  to  ratify,  the  bssit  9(1 
new  treaty.  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  m 
reached  London  of  a  conflict  which  had  tsb 
place  in  the  American  seas.  On  the  23riif 
June,  1807,  the  British  SO-gun  ship  '  Leoptni' 
met  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  the  large  Aseriea 
frigate  *  Chesapeake,'  which,  though  daaied  ui 
frigate,  was  at  least  equal  in  force  to  the  '  Leopui' 
Knowing  that  there  were  several  English  dexitm 
on  board  the  *'  Chesapeake,'  whom  be  had  viinlja- 
deavoured  to  recover  by  other  and  amicable  meu^ 
the  capUin  of  the  '  Leopard '  insisted  upoo  ik 
right  of  search,  as  the  only  process  by  which  k 
men  could  be  brought  back.  After  some  eqiift- 
eating  answers,  and  an  assurance  that  he  ha 
nothing  of  the  English  deserters,  the  Amencu 
capuin  refused  to  be  searched,  and  made  nr 
visible  preparations  for  resistance,  Herettponlk 
'  Leopard '  fired  a  single  shot  across  the  '  CIi» 
peake's '  fore  foot.  This  was  followed  by  a  bksb^ 
single  shot  No  effect  being  produced,  tod  tk 
'  Chesapeake*  preparing  to  return  the  /in,tk 

*  Leopard'  gave  her  a  broadside,  and,  after  a  ik« 
pause,  renewed  her  lire.  Tift  *  Chesapeake  > 
turned  a  few  straggling  shot,  not  one  of  which  Ut 
her  opponent;  and,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
hour,  just  as  the  '  Leopard '  had  poured  in  ie 
third  broadside,  the  heavy  American  hauled  don 
her  colours,  and  her  captain  sent  his  fi/tb  Iki* 
tenant  on  board  the  *  Leopard,'  with  a  verW 
message,  signifying  that  he  conaidered  the  *Ciwi- 
peake '  to  be  the  *  Leopard's '  prize.  When  awe 
of  the  officers,   petty   officers,  and  men  of  tk 

*  Leopard  '  went  on  board  the  *  Chesapeake.'  the? 
could  find  only  one  of  the  five  deserters  oi  wfaoa 
they  were  more  especially  in  quest.  Thia  ^ 
was  dragged  out  of  the  *  Chesapeake's'  coil-hole, 
and  on  being  brought  to  the  quarter-deck  «w«e 
that  he  was  a  native  American,  and  thit  he  m 
never  belonged  to  any  English  man-of-wtr.  l^" 
fortunately  for  him,  he  was  well  known  to  ^ 

*  Leopard's  '  purser,  who  had  drafted  him  iniow 
'  Halifax'  British  ship  of  the  line,  snd  who  «» 
now  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ^Cheaapcike  » 
identify  him.  About  fifteen  other  Bniiih  aib- 
jects  were  mustered  on  that  quarterdeck,  butcDif 
the  man  found  in  the  coal-hole,  and  three  other 
deserters,  were  taken  out  of  the  *  Cbff«l^ 
[These  four  seamen  were  tried  shortly  after«ai« 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Jenkin  Ratford,  the 0*  ! 
hole  man,  was  hanged  at  the  fore*yard  arm  of  ttt 
ship  from  which  he  had  deserted  ;  the  odier  m 
were  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes  each,  but  »»< 
eventuaUy  pardoned  J    The  fiie  of  the '  Uop 
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bihd  killed  three  ieamen,  and  had  wounded  the 
Datptain,  oue  midihipinan,  and  sixteen  sailors  and 
Aurinea   of  the  *  Chesapeake.'     The  American 
ca^ptain  or  commodore  again  offered  to  deliver  up 
tlie  frigate  as  a  prize.     The  English  captain  re- 
plied, that,  having  fulfilled  his  instructions,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  proceed  and  join  his 
aquadron.     He  then  tendered  assistance,  which 
'y^wM  refused,  and,  deploring  the  extremity  to  which 
l»e  had  been  compelled  to  resort,  he  pursued  his 
eourse,  and  left  the  *  Chesapeake '  to  choose  hers. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  almost  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence of  what  had  happened  reached  him  in 
tlie  new  city  of  Washington,  which  for  some  time 
H«d  been  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and 
^without  waiting  for  any  explanation  or  commencing 
any  correspondence,  the  president  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation  which  sounded  like  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  interdicted 
all  British  ships  of  war  from  entering  any  of  the 
]M>rt8  of  the  United  States — sports  which  then  con- 
tained, and  hospitably  entertained,  various  French 
ships  of  war  which  had  there  taken  refuge  from 
£nglish  pursuit.     But  the   French  flag,  whether 
aurmonnted  by  the  red  nightcap  of  the  Jacobin* 
or  the  imperial  crown  and  eagles  of  Bonaparte,  was 
a  pleasant  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  demo- 
crats ;  while  Jefferson  so  hated  the  royal  flag  of 
Cngland,  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  a  deeper  yellow 
to  his  jaundiced  face.     It  was  evidently  with  a 
rhapsody  of  delight  that  the  president  seised  this 
opportunity  of  excluding  our  ships  of  war.     In  his 
proclamation  he  called  the  attack  of  the  *  Leopard ' 
an  enormity  committed   without   provocation  or 
justifiable  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  by  force, 
from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  her  crew  who  had  been  previously  ascertained 
to  be  natives  of  the  States !     Such,  indeed,  was 
the  usual  strain  of  American  invective  whenever 
the  British  were  the  accused.     Not  so  when  the 
French  offended.     In  the  summer  of  this  very 
tame  year  (1807)  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
•Hornet,'   while    lying   in  the  French    port  of 
POrient,  was  forcibly  boarded  by  a  French  officer 
and  a  party  of  men,  who  seized  and  carried  off  five 
Frenchmen,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  been  several  years  in  the 
American  naval  service ;  but  not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  subject* 

The  account  of  the  attack  on  the  ^  Chesapeake ' 
reached  London  on  the  26th  of  July.  On  the  2nd 
of  August,  before  any  demand  for  redress  had  been 
made  by  the  American  envoys  in  London,  Mr. 
Canning  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  them  a  disavowid 
of  the  right  toeeareh  ships  in  the  national  service 
of  any  country  for  deserters,  together  with  a  pro* 
miseof  suitable  reparation  for  the  unauthorised 
act  of  the  'Leopard.'  On  the  6th  Mr.  Monroe 
transmitted  to  hia  government  Mr.  Canning's  note ; 
but  on  the  same  or  the  follovring  day  Anaericaxi 
newspapers  reached  Downing-street,  and  th^se 
papers  contained,  with  appropriate  eomnents,?^ 

*  Boston  iiewipft}iM,  «•  eU«d  in  hmu^  Nawl  Bfatorf. 


sident  Jefferson's  interdictory  proclamation.  Thesa 
screaming  journals,  or  others  which  soon  followed 
in  their  track,  brought  intelligence  of  the  spirit 
with  which  many  of  the  sea-coast-<lwelhng  Ame« 
ricans  had  hailed  the  proclamation,  and  had  acted 
up  to  it  No  insult,  no  outrage  had  been  spared 
to  the  British  flag ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, more  especially,  everything  that  was  British 
had  been  treated  with  indignity  ;  a  war  had  been 
made  upon  the  water-casks  of  our  departing  ships 
of  war,  as  if  to  prevent  their  carrying  away  with 
them  that  necessary  element,  and  rifle-shots  had 
been  fired  at  some  of  our  men-of-war  boats.  More- 
over, to  all  this  succeeded  fresh  instructions  fr(xn 
Jefferson  and  Madison  to  their  envoys  in  London, 
who  consequently  assumed  a  tone  more  than  ever 
hostile,  though  pretending  all  the  while  to  wish  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland, 
provided  only  America  were  allowed  to  mix  up 
entirely  new  matter  and  new  principles  with  that 
ill-arranged,  and  by  the  American  government 
repudiated,  treaty.  Yet,  still  persevering  in  min 
deration,  the  British  government  issued  a  pro- 
ckmation  recalling  and  prohibiting  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  princes  and  states,  but  declaring 
that  the  claim  to  seize  deserters  from  the  national 
ships  of  other  powers  would  not  again  be  brought 
forward,  though  the  right  of  taking  such  desertera 
from  merchantmen  must  be  retained.  They  also 
recalled  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  who  had  given 
the  order  to  search  the  *  Chesapeake,'  and  they 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  America  two  men  who 
had  been  taken  as  deserters,  but  who  had  been 
proved  to  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
difficult  to  go  farther,  and  Jefferson  knew  how  far 
our  government  had  gone — ^Jefferson  had  the 
Gaaette  containing  the  proclamation  and  other 
documents  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  in  his  pos* 
session — when  he  proposed  to  Congress  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  command  the  trading  ships  of  all  other  nations 
whatsoever  to  quit  the  American  harbours  as  soon 
as  the  act  should  be  notified  to  them,  with  or  with- 
out their  cargoes*  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
both  Houses  in  secret  session,  or,  sa  we  say>  with 
dosed  doors.  The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  federalists  or  Washingtonians,  and  by  some 
others  who  foresaw  that  such  a  suspension  of  all 
trade  or  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  would  be 
more  injurious  to  their  country  than  to  England, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  directed  ;  but  the 
resolution  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  by  very  large 
majorities.  Thus  matters  remained  frcrni  the  month 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  an  interval  which  the  American  government 
employed  in  adding  iQ  the  number  of  its  gigantic 
frigates,  and  which  the  commercial  classes  spent 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  bankruptcy  and 
ruin*  Attempts  were  not  wanting  on  our  part  to 
come  to  a  friendly  accommodation.  In  1808  Mr* 
(now  Sir  George)  Rose  proceeded  as  our  envoy  to 
WasUngtoD,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring 
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drew  from  the  stage,  there  irere  or  there  recently 
had  been  troubles  in  the  east  and  troubles  in  the 
west,  troubles  in  the  north  and  troubles  in  the 
south — fierce  insurrections,  with  gouging  and  nose- 
slitting,  among  the  Kentuckians,  who  wanted  exten* 
sion  of  territory,  and  obstinate  rebellions  against 
the  central  government  among  the  Pennsylvanians, 
who  Wanted  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  Penn-> 
sylvanian  insurgents  had  fired  upon  the  officers  of 
the  law,  had  besieged  the  inspector*general  of  excise 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  his 
papers;  had  made  the  marshal  promise  that  he 
would  execute  no  more  processes  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains;  had  stopped  the  mail  and 
broken  open  the  letters  to  discover  the  persons  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  had  made  all  such  per^ 
sons  fly  the  country ;  after  which  they  had  called  a 
convention  to  set  both  the  state  government  and 
the  central  government  at  defiance.  All  this  had 
obliged  Washington  to  call  upon  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  or  two  other  states  of  the  union  to 
march  12,000  militia  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
greatness  of  the  militant  force  employed  is  said  to 
have  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  although  the  disaffected  did  not  venture 
to  assemble  in  arms,  some  blood  was  shed  in  this 
civil  strife,  and  that,  afterwards,  the  executive  was 
not  strong  enough  to  procure  any  adequate  punish- 
ment for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  for  legal  prosecution. 
While  the  militia  were  assembling  in  Pennsylvania 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  showed  itself  in  a  part  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  that 
spirit  subdued  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  marching  of 
the  12,000  militia:  a  sour  and  malignant  temper 
displayed  itself,  and  plainly  indicated  that  the  people 
would  ri^e  again  if  that  great  military  force  were 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  President  Washington  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  leave  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country  all 
through  the  winter  of  1194-5. 

When  Pinckney  reached  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  directory  which  now  exercised  the 
powers  which  had  been  held  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion by  so  many  parties,  he  was  treated  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
exceeded  if  he  had  been  the  agent  of  some  petty 
conquered  state  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  He  was 
told  that  the  French  people  naturally  preferred  his 
predecessor  Monroe,  who  was  a  friend  to  France 
and  a  foe  to  England — ^that  foe  of  all  firee  nations. 
The  directors  kept  him  waiting  for  an  audience 
like  a  lackey  in  an  antechamber,  and,  when  they 
admitted  him  and  inspected  his  credentials,  they 
haughtily  announced  to  him  their  determination 
not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  until  after  the  redress  of 
grievances  demanded  of  the  American  government 
which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  insulting  audience  was  followed  by  verbal 
messages  still  more  insolent,  which  were  intended 
to  sting  the  American  minister  out  of  France; 
and  at  last,  seeing  that  Pinckney  ww  net  to  be 


driven  away  by  such  means,  the  directors  sent  hiHi 
a  written  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Frendi 
republic  within  eight*and*forty  hours.  The  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary  humbled  himself  so  far  as  te 
request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  s  private  in- 
dividual; but  the  directory  refused  the  reqnesL 
To  complete  this  hostility  American  vesaek  wcr 
embargoed  in  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  &c, 
and  were  seised  by  French  cruisers  or  privateen 
wherever  found,  and  were  shortly  afterwaitls  ^ 
condemned  as  fhir  prizes.  At  the  same  time  & 
directors  did  what  Monsieur  Genet  had  dme 
before  them**-they  appealed  from  the  Americsa 
executive  to  the  American  people,  and  labovred 
hard  and  ingeniously,  and  in  many  modes,  to  efiect 
a  breach  between  the  central  government  and  tk 
citixens.  This  contemptuous  treatment  ia  sop- 
posed  to  have  produced  an  evil  efiect  on  the  pops- 
farity  of  the  French  and  democratic  party  in 
America,  where,  it  is  said,  the  majority  of  tks 
people  would  have  been  found  ready  to  vindicate 
their  insulted  dignity  by  declaring  war  against 
France,  fiut  the  American  government  pnmeded 
to  humble  itself  still  further-— to  crouch  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  directory,  and  only  to  reoeire  more 
and  more  insults.  Instead  of  sending  the  Freach 
minister  out  of  their  country,  and  suspending  ail 
diplomatic  intercourse  as  the  usual  and  proper  roti- 
liation  for  the  expulsion  of  Pinckney  from  Fraaee, 
they  sent  to  France  not  one  but  tkrre  envoys  or 
commissioners — ^T.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Geny. 
These  illustrious  republicans  took  their  departare 
in  the  summer  of  1797.  Early  in  1798  dispatdm 
were  received  by  President  Adams's  goverametf 
from  theny^-dispatches  which  excited  one  geneial 
burst  of  indignation  from  the  federal  party,  ooa- 
verted  some  of  their  opponents,  and  for  a  time 
silenced  the  ^vourere  and  apologists  of  France.* 
In  short,  the  directors  had  treated  the  triad  woiac 
than  they  had  treated  the  single  envoy  :  they  had 
reAised  to  recognise  the  envoys,  or  even  ts  hsk 
into  their  letters  of  credence ;  they  insinuated  that 
two  out  of  the  three  being  taken  from  the  fedcrsl 
party  (which  had  supported  the  measures  of  their 
own  government)  furnished  just  cause  of  umbrage, 
as  the  federalists  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  While  thus  refusing  to  recog* 
nise  them,  the  directors,  by  means  of  irregular  «o- 
official  agents,  gave  them  'to  understand  that  iht 
payment  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
United  States  to  the  French  republic  waa  the  eon- 
dition  which  must  precede  not  only  any  reconciya- 
tion,  but  any  negociation  whatever !  Jefferson  wdl 
understood  his  own  countr3nmen  when  he  said  that 
the  seat  of  their  sensibility  waa  in  their  pone. 
The  envoys  (who  might  have  r^nemberod  that  the 
states  still  owed  money  to  France)  were  honor- 
stricken !  They  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears 
^-they  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake — 
they  hoped  that  the  unoflkial  agents  were  making 
an  essay  to  rob  on  their  own  private  accowit ;  but. 
upon  farther  inquiry,  they  obtained  HoflKJent  evi* 
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dence  that  the  said  agents  acted  by  authority  of  | 
the  directors,  and  that  it  was  really  the  voice  of 
the  executive  of  the  Grande  Republique  which  said 
— ^'  Millions  of  Spanish  dollars  down  upon  the 
naily  or  no  restitution,  no  compensation,  no  recon- 
ciliation, no  treaty!"    The  three  Americans  re- 
presented that  an  advance  of  money  by  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent  power  would  be  a  departure  from 
neutrality ;  that  such  payment  might  be  considered 
as  rendering  America  tributary  to  France^  and 
taken  as  a  precedent ;  and  they  returned  a  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition.     The  French  directors, 
however,  returned  to  the  charge,  or  their  agents 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  Ame* 
ricans  for  their  country,  and  for  themselves  per- 
sonally.   They  described  the  immense  and  still 
increasing  power  of  France,  her  conquests  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  the  humiliation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  ruin  or  confusion  which 
had  fallen  upon  every  continental  power  that  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  invincible  republic ;  they  spoke 
con6dently  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  chuckling  over  the  Irish  re- 
bellion which  was  then  breaking  out  under  their 
auspices,  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  mutinies  in  our 
navy  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore ;  and  they  asked 
ivhere,  except  in  the  friendship  of  France,  could 
America  look  for  safety  ?    The  three  envoys  were, 
moreover,  assured  that  if  they  believed  their  conduct 
would  be  approved  in  the  United  States  they  were 
much  mistaken,  for  the  means  which  the  directory 
possessed  in  those  states  to  excite  odium  against  them 
were  great,  and  would  unquestionably  be  employed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  as  the  directors' 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  three  envoys  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  uniform  friendliness  of 
their  government  to  France.    Talleyrand  replied 
unofficially,  and  criminated  the  American  govern- 
ment in  his  most  caustic  style ;  and  this  letter  was 
in  possession  of  an  anti-federalist  printer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  uniformly  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republic,  some  time  before  it 
reached  the  American  government.    These  were 
among  the  means  which  the  directory  possessed  in 
the  States.   Talleyrand  had  not  lived  in  those  states 
in  vain !      Though  refused  recognition,    though 
bearded  and  trampled  upon  by  some  of  the  vilest 
secret  emissaries  of  the  profligate  directory,  though 
put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  French  secret 
police,  the  American  trio  remained  at  Paris  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  petitioning  to  be 
heard,  and  drinking  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  national 
humiliation.     After  making  sundry  intimations  to 
the  two  of  the  three  envoys  who  belonged  to  the 
federal  or  Washington  party  that  they  were  very 
unwelcome  visitors  in  France,  and  ought  to  get 
them  gone,  the  directors  sent  them  their  passports, 
and  commanded  them  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
French  republic  forthwith*    But)  still  further  to 
aggravate  these  wrongs,  the  directors  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  the  third,  or    the   anti-federal 
envoy,  that  he  might  remain  where  he  was :  and 


this  anti-federalist,  this  correspondent  and  fast 
friend  of  Jefferson,  this  Gerry,  gladly  consented  to 
stay  at  Paris,  and  to  resume,  in  an  imofficial  man- 
ner, and  as  a  private  American  citizen,  the  discus- 
sions which  had  been  broken  off.  And  at  Paris, 
and  under  the  surveillance  of  Fouche's  police, 
Gerry  remained,  until  the  powers  supreme  thought 
proper  to  order  him  away  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  detenu.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that  history  will  scarcely  furnish  the  ex- 
ample of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which 
has  received  firom  a  foreign  power  such  contumely 
and  insult  as  were  suffered  by  the  United  States  in 
the  persons  of  these  ministers !  * 

During  these  transactions  open  war  continued 
to  be  waged  by  the  cruisers  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  on  American  commerce;  and  a  decree 
was  put  forth  by  the  directors  which  made  a  ves- 
sel friendly  or  enemy  according  to  the  hands  by 
which  the  cargo  was  manufactured.  The  new 
maritime  law  went  to  throw  all  American  shipping 
out  of  employment,  as  British  bottoms,  which  alone 
had  the  benefit  of  convoy,  would  have  all  the 
return  cargoes  from  England.  The  seat  of  sen- 
sibility was  again  touched ;  and  throughout  the 
American  union  there  was  a  loud  outcry  against 
the  decree,  and  a  louder  cry  of  "  Millions  for  de- 
fence, not  a  cent  for  tribute  !"  Favoured  by  the 
feelings  and  resentments  of  the  moment,  President 
Adams,  in  a  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  the  country  should  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  a  commission 
for  reprisals  by  sea  should  be  issued.  Jefferson 
called  this  message  an  ''  insane  message,"  and  re- 
commended that  Congress  should  adjourn,  in  order 
to  consult  their  constituents,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  enough  to  allow  the  descent  of  the  French  on 
England  and  Ireland  to  have  its  effect  here,  in 
America,  as  well  as  thercf  But  a  considerable 
majority  stood  by  the  president  and  voted  what  he 
recommended.  And  now,  at  this  moment  of  gene- 
ral indignation  against  France,  was  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  that  national  armed  American  navy, 
which  was  never  employed  against  the  French, 
but  which,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  was  em- 
ployed, and  upon  infinitely  less  provocation,  against 
England.  Resolutions  were  passed  for  equipping 
ships  of  war  and  forming  a  regular  naval  depart- 
ment ;  an  improved  organization  was  given  to  the 
militia,  a.  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  was 
voted,  and  Washington  was  invited  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  command  of 
this  army  as  soon  as  it  should  be  readv.  A  tax 
on  stamps  had  been  previously  authorised,  and  now 
a  direct  tax  on  lands  was  resorted  to.t 

*  Judge  Marshall. 

t  Leiter  (h>m  Jefferwrn  to  HftdlMm,  diled  Match  1,  lYVfl. 

%  At  the  antl-fed«rftU»U  wd  their  numpromand  libeUoai  Joar* 
nalists  were  rtill  forpreservlug  amity  with  France— were  comtaatly 
aan^inft  that  the  French  were  yel  the  beat  friends  of  Amerlea,  and 
were  only  pruvoked  by  the  conduct  of  Washinston  and  his  party,  and 
by  the  two  fbderal  pnvoya— were  calumniating  President  Adams,  erery 
man  oonnecled  with  his  gOTerament.  and  every  federaliat  of  maric 
and  likeUhood— Adanu  ventured  to  propose,  and  the  majority  of 
Congress  to  pan,  a  law  fbrpnniihtnr  all  libelloiiB  writlngt  against  the 
puhUc  anthoritiaf.  And  this  was  followed  by  another  law  for  leiidisf 
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There  was  a  mustering  of  forces,  i^nd  a  great 
drumming  and  trumpeting  throughout  the  land, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  soldier  of  fortune 
from  Corsica,  returning  from  Egypt  at  the  close 
of  1799,  overset  the  directory,  and  made  himself 
first  consul  of  France.  He  began  to  alter  nearly 
everything  that  the  directory  had  done;  and  he 
clearly  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  re- 
newing friendly  connexions  with  the  United  States, 
and  from  involving  them  in  quarrels  with  England. 
Three  more  American  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  were  packed  off  for  Paris 
to  negociate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  their  negociations  terminated  in 
what  the  Americans  chose  to  consider  an  amicable 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with 
the  French  Republic.  George  Washington  did  not 
live  to  see  this  renewal  of  a  close  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  France,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
considered  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity, 
independence,  morals,  religion,  and  happiness  of 
his  country.  H  e  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1199,  in  the  sixty-^ghth  year  of  his 
age ;  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  son  to  succeed  him — 
leaving  no  issue  of  either  sex.  One  sensibility  was 
checked  by  another,  or  the  great  seat  of  American 
sensibility,  the  purse,  opposed  all  such  honours  as 
cost  money.  Speeches  and  eulogiums  there  were 
in  Congress,  funeral  orations  in  all  the  great  towns 
of  all  the  States,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
greater  outlay  of  words  and  long-winded  sentences 
bestowed  upon  any  illustrious  man  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Congress  voted  too,  that  the  president's 
chair  should  be  covered  with  black  crape,  that 
all  the  members  should  wear  mourning,  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  to  wear  crape  on  the  l^t  arm  for 
thirty  days,  that  there  should  be  a  funeral  proces- 
sion from  Congress-hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  General 
Wushiugtou  ;  and  all  this  was  done  accordingly, 
being  cheap  to  do.  But  another  vote  for  erectiAg, 
at  the  national  expensey  a  suitable  monument, 
though  carried  unanimously  in  Conj;res8,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  for  it  would  have  cost 
much  money,  and  a  voice,  coming  from  the  seat 
of  sensibility,  said  that  the  only  proper  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  citizen  was  that 
which  the. people  would  erect  in  their  a^^tions. 
This  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 

•v»y  all  aliens  who  should  be  proved  to  the  government  to  lie  siw- 
picioiis  or  lUngeruut  penoiu.  This  law  Teumbl*fd  our  aliett  lour,  ai»d 
it  wa»  Tar  more  neoeaaary  in  the  United  States  than  it  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land. That  country  swarmed  with  Prencli  propagandists.  Irish  revo- 
lutionists and  other  tugitivw  from  the  fialiows.  rerolnlionary  Scnt«- 
men  and  EnuUshmon,  club-men  from  all  manner  of  clubs  and  anarchic 
aoctetiw,  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  old  world;  the  most  nume- 
rous or  the  most  turbnlent  being  the  natlvea  of  the  green  island,  who 
lieaded  almost  every  insurp'Ction  or  riot.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  obuoxiousjournnlists  were  Irishmen.  It  is  said  tliai  these  two 
laws— the  law  a{;ainst  libelloos  writings  and  thealkn  laW'-evenlually 
turned  thn  tide  of  public  feeling,  and  ruined  the  Washington  party 
and  Adams's  administration;  but  there  weoe  innumerable  other 
causes  at  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  democratic  iu* 
stitutions.  and  the  miserable  weakneM  of  the  central  government, 
rendered  this  ruin  inivitable,  and  insured  the  retara  of  angry  bi>ttU« 
feelings  to Engliud,  as  aoon  as  the  present  wrath  against  France 
should  modi  rate,  or  M  looa  u  tho  Fr«nch  should  ceue  wouodiDg  the 
Kftt  of  fensibiiity. 


people  did  not  prevent  a  very  large  part  of  tliem 
from  heaping  ohloquy  upon  his  humble  gnre,  by 
holding  up  Adams,  and  the  other  men  who  wm 
but  pupils  of  Washington  or  continuators  of  his 
system  of  policy,  as  oppressive  aristocrats,  as  foes 
to  the  liberties  of  the  populace,  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  sold  to  England ;  nor  did  this  cease  mitfl 
Jefferson,  the  political  adversary  of  Washiogtas* 
was  put  into  the  president's  chair.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  describe  by  what  means  the  mode  of 
electing  the  president  of  the  United  States  wss 
altered,  and  by  what  toilsome  processes  and  in* 
trigues  that  right  of  election  to  the  supreme  ma- 
gistracy was  made  to  devolve  upon  Congress.  But 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1801,  Jefferson  obtained 
the  post  at  which  he  had  been  so  long  aiming. 
being  elected  president  by  ballot  by  ten  of  the  six- 
teen states  then  constituting  the  Union.* 

From  this  moment  commenced  the  real  reign  of 
the  democrats  upon  the  American  earth.  All 
things  underwent  a  rapid  change  and  transmaia> 
tion;  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  federalists  were  rapidly  altered,  and  the  tor 
papuii  began  to  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  the  gods. 
Only,  to  keep  it  in  tune  with  his  own  voice.  Pre- 
sident Jefferson  played  all  sorts  of  popular  fisrcei, 
and  resorted  to  the  roost  d^rading  condescensions 
towards  the  mob.  Not  widiout  a  reimnisoenoe  of 
the  days  when  he  wore  scarlet  unmentionables  and 
a  gold-laced  coat,  he  now  dressed  more  jriainly 
than  a  Philadelphia  quaker,  and  assamed  almort 
as  slovenly  an  appearance  as  a  backwoodsraaa. 
To  preserve  some  order  and  d^ncy,  some  respect 
for  his  office,  and  some  little  state  and  dignity  to 
the  person  of  the  nominal  diief  rai^strate  of  the 
republic,  Washington  had  estsblished  a  few  simple 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Jefferson  began  to  sweep 
all  these  away,  as  making  mvidious  disdnctioDs 
between  men  and  men,  and  as  being  inconsistent 
with  republican  simplicity  and  republican  prin- 
ciples genetally.  And,  accordingly,  the  house  of 
the  president  and  the  ball  of  Congress  b^an  to 
grow  into  bear-gardens,  and  the  last  remnant  of 
courtesy  and  politeness  soon  took  its  departure 
from  among  aJl  those  classes  who  would  naono- 
polise  the  titles  of  true  republicans  and  true  pa- 
triots. The  gentlemen  of  the  old  or  Washington 
school,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  cla^cal 
education  in  England  and  had  travelled  among  the 
politest  nations  of  Europe,  were  dying  off  rapidly ; 
the  subdivision  of  property  was  destroying  the  class 
to  which  they  had  belonged ;  the  refined  and  the 
sensitive  shrunk  from  a  jostle  and  scramble  with 
the  unmannerly  and  ungovernable  democracy ;  and 
such  of  the  well-educated  and  polite  as  aimed  st 
the  honours  or  emoluments  of  office,  or  the  excite- 
ment and  fame  of  public  life,  were  obliged  to  put 
on  the  rude  bear-skin  in  order  to  captivate  and 

*  The  state*  which  v«t«d  for  Jefdraos  «ere  New  York.  Vem  2«niqr» 
Pennsylvaoia.Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  Tenessee,  Kealncky. 
Vermont,  and  MnryUtid  The  four  states  of  New Hasnttritfre.  Mnsaa- 
ehusf  tts,  Gosnecticui,  aodKhodelsUbd  voted  for  Colonel  Borrt  and 
the  members  (torn  South  UaroliDa  and  Delaware  put  in  blank  faaUota.— 
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ymn  their  way  with  that  monster  uniTersal  suffrage. 
A  few  years  of  the  rule  of  Jefferson  and  of  his 
eounterpart  Madison  sufficed  to  alter  the  whole 
aspect  of  American  society.  The  end  is  not  yet 
come;  but  ever  since  the  year  1801  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  precipitate  declension  in  good 
manners  and  in  qualities  more  important  than 
manners. 

Jefferson  immediately  nominated  Madison  his 
tBCcretary  of  state,  and  Gallatin  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  not  being  able  to  find,  even  among  his 
own  Frenchified  party,  two  men  who  had  a  more 
rancorous  hatred  of  England.  Among  the  first 
things  he  did  as  president  was  to  send  an  anti- 
federal  ambassador  of  his  own  choosing  to  Paris, 
there  to  make  sure  of  the  friendship  of  that  true 
republican  Bonaparte,  and  to  invite  that  English- 
born  subject  and  renegade,  that  American-French 
citizen,  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  •  Rights 
of  Man '  and  the  '  Age  of  Reason,'  to  return  to 
America  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  grateful 
adoptive  country ; — ^to  write  a  very  complimentary 
epistle  to  Doctor  Priestley,  who  had  carried  his 
household  gods  to  Philadelphia,  not  without  abuse 
of  England,  or  lamentations  upon  the  bigotry  in 
politics  and  religion  which  had  driven  the  doctor 
from  his  country ;— to  put  affronts  upon  Mr.  Merry, 
the  old  English  envoy,  and  particularly  upon  his 
wife. 

There  were  many  intervenient  heart-burnings, 
and  not  a  few  insults  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
which  possibly  might  not  have  been  digested  by 
England  if  it  had  nof  been  for  the  critical  state  of 
the  war  carrying  on  against  Bonaparte;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1807,  when  Jefferson  was  for 
the  second  time  president,  that  the  war-whoop  was 
i^in  raised  against  Great  Britain.  Bonaparte's 
Berlin  decree,  against  which  the  Americans  had 
never  presumed  to  offer  any  serious  remonstrance 
(Jefferson  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  government  of  the  de- 
▼ourcr  of  republics,  in  order  to  obtain  through  bis 
all-commanding  means  the  cession  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States  of  Florida),  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  government,  rendered  necessary  a  re- 
taliation, and  had  produced  fresh  orders  in  council 
intended  to  support  our  maritime  rights  and  com- 
merce,.and  to  counteract  Bonaparte's  Continental 
aystera,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Berlin  decree. 
As  on  other  occasions,  the  American  wrath  was 
kindled,  not  agamst  the  first  cause,  but  against  the 
almost  inevitable  effect  of  that  cause — not  against 
France,  who  bad  made  the  grand  innovations  in 
national  law,  and  who  had  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  all  neutrals,  but  against  England,  who 
resorted  to  measures  for  self-defence,  and  with  the 
ob^t  of  abrogating  the  most  monstrous  system  that 
ever  European  conqueror  had  attempted  to  impose. 
Hut  the  plain  truths  are,  that  Jefferson  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  his  school  entertained  much  the  same 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval 
greatness  of  England  with  their  friends  in  France, 
their  understandings  being  generally  of  the  same 


character,  and  their  tempera  quite  as  violent;  that 
they  had  no  dread  of  France,  who  by  this  time 
had  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  ships, 
whose  power  could  never  come  in  contact  with 
their  own,  and  whose  resources  were  devoted  to  a 
war  in  the  issue  of  which  they  (the  Americans) 
vainly  thought  that  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
terest ;  that  they  thus  hoped,  by  condescensions  to 
France,  to  obtain  ingress  into  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  and  to  rival  and  then  annihilate  that  trade 
upon  which  England  relied  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  the  preservation  of  her  independence ; 
that  the  whole  democracy  of  America  hated 
England,  her  commerce,  her  power,  and  pre- 
eminence, as  much  as  Bonaparte  himself  did.* 

In  his  Berlin  decree  the  French  ruler  ventured 
to  declare  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  to  interdict  all  neutrals  from  trading  in  any 
commodities  whatsoever  with  a  British  port.  This 
was  a  violent  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
an  outrage  committed  on  neutral  rights,  which 
called  upon  all  parties  to  avenge  themselves  on  its 
original  authors,  and  most  loudly  of  all  did  it  call 
upon  the  Americans,  a  neutral,  trading  people, 
who  had  raised  such  a  clamour  about  neutral  rights. 
But  America  neither  resisted  nor  remonstrated, 
and  thus  she  committed  herself  with  our  great 
enemy ;  for,  if  France  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
as  she  tmquestionably  did  by  this  decree,  and  if 
America  calmly  acquiesced  in  this  outrage  on  her 
rights,  in  common  with  the  rights  of  all  neutrals,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  she  made  herself  a  party 
in  the  quarrel  which  France  had  with  England, 
combining,  in  effect,  with  the  common  enemy. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  decree,  Jefferson 
complained  of  vanous  insults  offered  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  These  appear 
to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  our  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  Americans  from  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  and  to  prevent  their  carrying 
articles  contraband  of  war  to  our  enemy.  Other 
violent  remonstrances  had  arisen  out  of  that  inex- 
haustible cause  of  quarrel  which  lay  in  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  the  American  practice  of  turning 
our  sailors  into  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing British  from  American  seamen.  An 
American  sailoi*,  too,  had  been  killed  by  a  random 
shot  fired  from  the  British  ship  *  Leander,'  near 
Sandy  Hook;  and,  though  the  murder  of  the 
second  mate  of  the  *  Little  Cherub,*  and  the  mur- 
ders of  various  other  American  citizens  by  the 
French,  had  never  been  avenged  in  any  way,  this 
fact  was  set  down  to  our  account  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  nego- 
ciate,  or  even  to  explain,  some  of  the  hottest-headed 
of  the  anti-federal  party  proposed  in  Congress  very 
extreme  measures,  as — to  susjiend  all  importation 
from  any  port  of  the  British  dominions, — to  per- 
mit no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  two 
countries,— to  prohibit  the  importation  in  any 
vessels  whatsoever  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Many  specific 

•  Sonthey,  in  EdiD«  Ann.  Re^t 
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articles,  the  manuftcture  of  Great  Britain,  were 
actually  prohibited;  and,  as  if  anticipating  an 
immediate  war,  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbours  of  America, 
and  for  building  gun-boats.  But  news  arriyed 
that  Pitt,  whom  the  Americans,  like  the  French, 
considered  as  Vennemi  du  genre  kumain^  the  arch- 
enemy of  liberty  and  equality,  was  laid  twelve  feet 
deep  under  the  pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fox,  whose  fortune  it  was 
(as  Burke  once  remarked)  to  be  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  was  as  much  fJctoUed  by  the 
Americans  as  it  was  by  the  French.  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  immediately  appointed 
to  negociate  with  the  Whig  cabinet.  Before  the 
negociation  had  made  much  progress,  Fox  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival ;  but  the  All 
Talents  ministry  survived  for  a  few  months ;  and 
Fox's  nephew  and  pupil.  Lord  Holland,  conjointly 
with  Lord  Auckland,  continued  the  negociation 
with  the  two  American  envoys,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  convention  (which,  in  fact,  concluded  no- 
thing) on  the  31st  of  December,  1806.  It  was 
while  these  discussions  in  London  were  in  progress 
that  copies  of  the  Berlin  decree  (the  decree  was 
dated  on  the  21st  of  November,  1806)  were  re- 
oeived ;  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  in- 
duced our  two  noble  negociators  to  suspend  any 
convention  or  treaty  until  it  was  known  whether 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  or 
would  not  resist  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  As  soon 
as  Jefferson  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
anticipated  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  return  to 
power  of  the  Pittite  or  Tory  party,  and,  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment only  with  the  Whigs,  he  immediately  sent 
off  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney  which 
differed  widely  from  those  he  had  previously  given 
them,  and  which  set  forward  pretensions  and 
claims  which  had  not  been  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
before.  If  these  instructions  had  reached  the  two 
envoys  in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  concilia 
sum^  unless  our  two  lords  had  been  content  to 
throw  the  flag  of  England  at  the  feet  of  her  re- 
volted colonies.  But  Jefferson's  fresh  instructions 
did  not  reach  London  until  more  than  two  months 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained  for  tlie  president  to  do  but  to  refuse 
his  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  his  chosen 
envoys  had  concluded,  and  this  be  at  once  did. 

America  continued  in  her  almost  hostile  attitude; 
but  Monroe  and  Pinckney  remained  in  London. 
When  the  All  Talents  ministry  was  ousted,  and 
when  Mr.  Canning  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  two 
American  envoys  pressed  the  new  claims  and  pre- 
tensions in  a  very  high  tone.  These  were  met  by 
Mr.  Canning  with  a  tone  equally  high :  he  insisted 
that  England  had  the  indisputable  right  to  retaliate 
upon  the  French  decree;  that  America,  by  sub* 
mitting  to  the  Berlin  decree,  was  pursuing  a 
course  which  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  the 


British  government  must  continae  to  impitM 
British  seamen  found  on  board  American  vesidA, 
unless  the  American  government  could  give  le- 
curity  against  practices  that  were  intderabie  at  sfi. 
times,  and  doubly  so  at  a  moment  like  the  preaefli. 
Still,  innovating  and  showing  a  contempt  far  tbe 
fundamental  rulea  of  diplomacy,  Monroe  aai 
Pinckney  wanted  to  make  the  treaty  of  the  Slstaf 
December,  which  they  had  signed,  and  which  thes 
government  had  refused  to  ratify,  the  basia  of  a 
new  treaty.  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  ^gmm 
reached  London  of  a  conflict  which  had  takc& 
place  in  the  American  seas.  On  the  23ni  gI 
June,  1807,  the  British  50-gun  ship  *  JLeopud  * 
met  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  the  large  Americaa 
frigate  ^  Chesapeake,'  which,  though  dsuned  as  m 
frigate,  was  at  least  equal  in  force  to  the  *  Leopaid.* 
Knowing  that  there  were  several  English  deMiten 
on  board  the '  Chesapeake,'  whom  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  recover  by  other  and  amicable  meaaa, 
the  captain  of  the  '  Leopard '  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  search,  as  the  only  process  by  which  the 
men  could  be  brought  back.  After  some  equivo- 
cating answers,  and  an  assurance  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  deserters,  the  Anterictt 
captain  refused  to  be  searched,  and  made  aone 
visible  preparations  for  resistance.     Hereupon  the 

*  Leopard '  fired  a  single  shot  across  the  *  Chtm^ 
peake's '  fore  foot.  This  was  followed  by  a  acocad 
single  shot  No  eflect  being  produced,  and  the 
^  Chesapeake*  preparing  to  return  the    fin,  tixe 

*  Leopard '  gave  her  a  broadside,  and,  after  a  abort 
pause,  renewed  her  fire.  Tift  '  Chesapeake'  re- 
turned a  few  straggling  shot,  not  one  of  which  hit 
her  opponent ;  and,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  so 
hour,  just  as  the  ^  Leopard '  had  poured  in  her 
third  broadside,  the  heavy  American  hauled  dowa 
her  colours,  and  her  captain  sent  hie  fifth  lieo* 
tenant  on  board  the  W^eopard,'  with  a  vcrfasl 
message,  signifying  that  he  conaidered  the  *•  Chesa- 
peake '  to  be  the  *  Leopard's '  prize.  When  aoine 
of  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  men  of  the 
^  Leopard  '  went  on  board  the  *  Chesapeake,*  they 
could  find  only  one  of  the  (ive  deserters  o6  whoa 
they  were  more  especially  in  quest.  This  fellow 
was  dragged  out  of  the  '  Cheaapeake'a '  coal^hoie. 
and  on  being  brought  to  the  quarter-deck  awoie 
that  he  was  a  native  American,  and  that  he  had 
never  belonged  to  any  English  man-of-war.  Ud 
fortunately  for  him,  he  was  well  known  to  the 
'  Leopard's '  purser,  who  had  drafted  him  into  die 
'  Halifax '  British  ship  of  the  line,  and  who  was 
now  im  the  quarter*deck  of  the  *  Chesapeake'  to 
identify  him.  About  fifteen  other  British  aub- 
jects  were  mustered  on  that  quarter-deck,  but  only 
the  man  found  in  the  coal->hole,  and  three  other 
deserters,  were  taken  out  of  the  *  Chesapeake.' 
[These  four  seamen  were  tried  shortly  afterwardi 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Jenkin  Ratford,  the  ooii- 
hole  man,  was  hanged  at  the  fore-yard  arm  of  the 
ship  from  which  he  had  deserted  ;  the  other  three 
were  sentenced  to  receive  500  laahea  each,  but  were 
eventually  pardoned.]    The  fiie  of  the  *  Ijeqpard' 
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had  killed  three  leamen,  and  had  wounded  the 
captain,  one  midshipman,  and  sixteen  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  ^Chesapeake.'  The  American 
captain  or  commodore  tigMn  offered  to  deliver  up 
the  frigate  as  a  prize.  The  English  captain  re- 
plied, that,  haying  fulfilled  his  instructions,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  proceed  and  join  his 
squadron.  He  then  tendered  assistance,  which 
was  refused,  and,  deploring  the  extremity  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  resort,  he  pursued  his 
course,  and  left  the  ^  Chesapeake '  to  choose  hers. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  almost  as  soon  as  the  in« 
telligence  of  what  had  happened  reached  him  in 
the  new  city  of  Washington,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  central  goTemment,  and 
without  waiting  for  any  explanation  or  commencing 
any  correspondence,  the  president  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation which  sounded  like  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  interdicted 
all  British  ships  of  war  from  entering  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States — sports  which  then  con- 
tained, and  hospitably  entertained,  various  French 
ships  of  war  which  had  there  taken  refuge  from 
£nglish  pursuit.  But  the  French  flag,  whether 
aurmounted  by  the  red  nightcap  of  the  Jacobins 
or  the  imperial  crown  and  eagles  of  Bonaparte,  was 
a  pleasant  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  demo- 
crats ;  while  Jefferson  so  hated  the  royal  flag  of 
England,  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  a  deeper  yellow 
to  his  jaundiced  face.  It  was  evidently  with  a 
rhapsody  of  delight  that  the  president  seised  this 
opportunity  of  excluding  our  ships  of  war.  In  his 
proclamation  he  called  the  attack  of  the  '  Leopard ' 
an  enormity  committed  without  provocation  or 
justifiable  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  by  force, 
from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  her  crew  who  had  been  previously  ascertained 
to  be  natives  of  the  States !  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  usual  strain  of  American  invective  whenever 
the  British  were  the  accused.  Not  so  when  the 
French  offended.  In  the  summer  of  this  very 
same  year  (1807)  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
*  Hornet,'  white  lying  in  the  French  port  of 
I'Orient,  was  forcibly  boarded  by  a  French  offioer 
aad  a  party  of  men,  who  seized  and  carried  off  five 
Frenchmen,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  been  several  years  in  the 
American  naval  service ;  but  not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  subject* 

The  account  of  the  attack  on  the  '  Chesapeake ' 
reached  London  on  the  26th  of  July.  On  the  2nd 
of  August,  before  any  demand  for  redress  had  been 
made  by  the  American  envoys  in  London,  Mr. 
Canning  caused  to  beconvejred  to  them  a  disavowal 
of  the  right  to  search  ships  in  the  national  service 
of  any  country  for  deserters,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise of  suitable  reparation  for  the  unauthorised 
act<^  the  'Leopard.'  On  the  6th  Mr.  Monroe 
transmitted  to  his  government  Mr.  Canning's  note ; 
but  on  the  same  or  the  following  day  Aaaerican 
newspapers  reached  Downing-street,  and  th^se 
papers  contained,  with  appropriate  eomiaents,  Pre- 
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sident  Jefferson's  interdictory  proclaroatioD.  llieBe 
screaming  journals,  or  others  which  soon  followed 
in  their  track,  brought  intelligence  of  the  spirit 
with  which  many  of  the  sea-coast-dwelling  Ame- 
ricans had  hailed  the  proclamation,  and  had  acted 
up  to  it.  No  insult,  no  outrage  had  been  spared 
to  the  British  flag ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, more  especially,  everything  that  was  British 
had  been  treated  with  indignity ;  a  war  had  been 
made  upon  the  water-casks  of  our  departing  shipa 
of  war,  as  if  to  prevent  their  carrying  away  with 
them  that  necessary  element,  and  rifle-shots  had 
been  fired  at  some  of  our  meu-of-war  boats.  More- 
over, to  all  this  succeeded  fresh  instructions  frtnn 
Jefferson  and  Madison  to  their  envoys  in  London, 
who  consequently  assumed  a  tone  more  than  ever 
hostile,  though  pretending  all  the  while  to  wish  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  LorcU  Holland  and  Auckland, 
provided  only  America  were  allowed  to  mix  up 
entirely  new  matter  and  new  principles  with  that 
ill-arranged,  and  by  the  American  government 
repudiated,  treaty.  Yet,  still  persevering  in  mo- 
deration, the  British  government  issued  a  pro- 
clamation recalling  and  prohibiting  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  princes  and  states,  but  declaring 
that  the  claim  to  seize  deserters  firom  the  national 
ships  of  other  powers  would  not  again  be  brought 
forward,  though  the  right  of  taking  such  deserters 
from  merchantmen  must  be  retained.  They  also 
recalled  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  who  had  given 
the  order  to  search  the  *  Chesapeake,'  and  they 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  America  two  men  who 
had  been  taken  as  deserters,  but  who  had  been 
proved  to  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
difficult  to  go  farther,  and  Jefferson  knew  how  far 
our  government  had  gone-^Jefferson  had  the 
Gaaette  containing  the  proclamation  and  other 
documents  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  in  his  pos- 
session— when  he  proposed  to  Congress  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  command  the  trading  ships  of  all  other  nations 
whatsoever  to  quit  the  American  harbours  as  socm 
as  the  act  should  be  notified  to  them,  with  or  with- 
out their  cargoes.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
both  Houses  in  secret  session,  or,  as  we  aay,  with 
ck)sed  doors.  The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  federalists  or  Washingtonians,  and  by  some 
others  who  foresaw  that  such  a  suspension  of  all 
trade  or  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  would  be 
more  injurious  to  their  country  than  to  England, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  directed  ;  but  the 
resolution  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  by  very  large 
majorities.  Thus  matters  remained  from  the  month 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  an  interval  which  the  American  government 
employed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  its  gigantic 
frigates,  and  which  the  commercial  classes  spent 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  sgainst  bankruptcy  and 
ruin^  Attempts  were  not  wanting  on  our  part  to 
come  to  a  friendly  accommodation.  In  1808  Mr. 
(now  &r  George)  Rose  proceeded  as  our  envoy  to 
Washington,  for  the  afowcd  purpose  of  restoring 
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good  intelligence;  but  JefferBon  demanded  the 
revocation  of  our  orders  in  council  as  a  prelimi* 
nary,  with  the  entire  exemption  of  ships  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  from  any  search,  or 
from  any  question  as  to  the  goods  tiiey  carried. 
Our  envoy  returned  home,  and  the  embargo  was 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  loud  complaints  of 
the  Dorth-eastem  States  of  the  Union,  who  were 
again  muttering  threats  of  breaking  the  federal 
compact,  and  setting  themselves  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent separate  republic.  In  1809  Jefierson  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  Madison.  The  embargo 
had,  by  this  time,  become  so  oppressive  to  a  large 
part  of  the  American  community,  that  the  new 
president,  though  well  inclined  to  persevere  in  the 
system  of  his  predecessor,  was  compelled  to  yield 
somewhat  to  the  popular  outcry.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  take  any  steps  against  Bonaparte,  who 
had  confirmed  and  extended  his  Berlin  decree  by 
the  issue  of  his  Milan  decree,  a  still  more  un- 
scrupulous attack  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
proper  rights  of  neutrals ;  but  he  got  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  which  repealed  the  unireranl 
embargo,  and  substituted  a  prohibition  of  inter- 
course with  France  and  England,  with  the  proviso 
that,  if  either  of  these  nations  should  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
suspended  trade  with  such  state  might  be  re- 
newed ;  and  after  this  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Mr. 
Erskine,  which  professed  to  be  for  the  restoration 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  time  it  was  the  British  go- 
vernment that  refused  to  ratify,  alleging  that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  misunderstood  his  instructions  and 
exceeded  his  powers.  No  treaty  in  fact  could 
subsist  while  America  put  England  in  the. same 
category  with  France,  and  kept  up  her  incessant 
clamour  against  our  orders  in  counciU  without 
doing  anything  to  oppose  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  which  had  given  birth  to  our  orders.  It 
should  appear  also  that  Erskine  was  over-reached, 
and  was  no  match  for  the  Americans  in  their  own 
field  of  diplomacy.  Without  waiting  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, without  which— as  Jefferson  himself  had  so  re- 
cently proved  by  his  own  conduct — ^the  treaty,  was 
null,  a  great  number  of  impatient  American  mer- 
chantmen set  sail  for  the  British  ports,  and  for 
other  places.  Our  government,  however,  provided 
that  no  loss  should  accrue  to  such  vessels  as  had 
proceeded  to  England  in  reliance  upon  the  treaty, 
and  that  none  should  be  stopped  until  afler  a  cer- 
tain interval.  In  the  same  year,  1809  (in  the 
month  of  April),  the  British  government  made  a 
modification  in  the  orders  in  council  expressly  to 
favour  America,  by  opening  to  her  trade  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  Dutch,  and  part  of  Italy.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  recal  of  Mr.  Erskine,  to  explain  his 
mistakes  and  to  renew  the  n^ociation,  discovered 
very  strong  symptoms  of  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  President  Madison  to  brave  a  war  with 
England.    As  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  throw- 


ing invincible  obstacles  in  the  way  to  any  adjo^- 
ment,  the  American  government  now,  far  the^fini 
time^  complained  of  our  order  of  blockade  cf  Mat; 
1806,  as  a  violation  of  neutral  rights,  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  a  provocstioa 
which  justified  the  Berlin  decree;  and,  also  fir 
ike  first  iime^  after  four  years  of  busy  negociatioi, 
Madison  put  forward  a  new  doctrine  about  block- 
ades to  which  England  could  not  have  aabvnicaei 
without  infinite  mischief  to  herself.  The  Americaa 
minister  accused  Jackson  of  stubbomness,  intem- 
perance of  language,  and  ill  will  to  the  repubhe, 
and  Jackson  retorted  the  charges.     The  atubbora- 
ness  of  our  envoy  appears  to  have  conaisted  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  his  letters  of  instruction,  and  k 
a  firm  determination  not  to  commit  the  honovr 
and  interests  of  his  country.     Madison  instmcted 
the  American  minister  in  London  to  demand  tke 
immediate  recal  of  Jackson  as  an  unfriendly,  im- 
practicable man.     Our  government  i-ecalled  itt 
envoy,  but  took  good  care  not  to  express  any  di»- 
pleasure  at  his  conduct  or  bearing  in  WashingtuB. 
The  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  providing  that,  if 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  modify  its 
edicts  so  as  that  they  ahould  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  & 
other  nation  should  not,  within  three  months  there- 
after, do  the  same,  the  restriction  of  intercoume 
ahould  cease  with  regard  to  the  first  natixin,  bict 
remain  in  force  with  regard  to  the  second.     This 
signified  that  Madison  had  been  induced  to  beliere 
that  Bonsparte,  though  preserving  the  rigour  of  his 
edicts  against  idl  other  neutral  nations,  and  against 
England,  would  relax  the  severity  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
exclusively.      Backed   by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
Madison  (in  November,  1810)  issued  a  prodama* 
tion,  importing  that  the  two  French  edicts  bad 
actually  been  revoked,  and  that,  therefore,  from 
that  time  forward  the  American  restrictions  upoa 
trade  were  abrogated  with  respect  to  France.    And, 
on  the  same  day,  Gallatin,  his  secretary    of  the 
treasury,  sent  letters  to  the  different  collectors  of 
the  customs  to  announce  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  France,  but  to  declare 
that  these  restrictions  would  all  be  revived  in  fall 
force  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  within  three 
months,  unless  she  revoked  her  orders  in  council. 
By  a  subsequent  letter  Gallatin  intimated  that  all 
British  goods  arriving  subsequently  to  the  Sod  of 
February,  1811,  would  be  seized  and  forfeited. 

By  his  Milan  decree  Bonaparte  declared  the 
ships  of  all  neutrals  which  allowed  themselves  Co 
be  searched  by  the  Enghsh — or,  which,  to  nse  his 
language,  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  Britain — to 
be,  by  the  fact,  denationalized.  This  meant  that 
every  American  or  other  neutral  vessel  that  sub- 
mitted to  our  search  should  forfeit  all  the  rights  of 
its  flag,  and  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  seized  and 
confiscated  by  the  if'rench  or  the  allies  of  France, 
wherever  found.  Nor  did  the  decree  remain  a  dead 
letter :  scores  of  American  vessels  were  seized  in 
France,  in  Holland,  in  the  German  ports  on  the 
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Baltic,  and  in  other  dependencies  or  conquests  of 
the  French  empire.  In  Italy  they  were  seized  by 
the  French  viceroy,  Bonaparte's  son-in-law,  Beau- 
harnais,  snd  by  his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  King  of 
Naples.  In  the  Neapolitan  ports  alone  many 
American  merchantmen  were  embargoed,  seized, 
sold,  and,  notwithstanding  the  war  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  England  in  1813,  no  indem- 
nity or  satisfaction  had  been  given  when  Murat  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  in  1815.  American  con- 
suls and  other  agents  remained  for  years  at  Naples 
as  humble  supplicants,  whose  memorials  were 
treated  with  contempt.  But,  when  the  French  ple- 
beian king  was  dethroned  and  fusilladed,  when  the 
old  Bourbon  king,  Ferdinand,  was  restored  to  his 
continental  dominions,  and  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  for  ever  decided  the  fate  of  the  man 
to  whom  they  had  so  long  truckled,  then  blazed  forth 
the  American  ire ;  then  were  asserted  the  American 
rights,  power,  and  dignity,  and  a  republican  squa- 
dron sailed  into  the  bay  of  Naples  with  its  stripes 
and  stars,  peremptorily  demanding  from  old  Ferdi- 
nand satisfaction  for  the  wrongs,  and  indemnity  for 
the  injuries,  which  had  been  committed  by  Murat, 
the  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  threatening  or  seem- 
ing to  threaten  the  defenceless  city  with  a  bombard- 
ment.* And  be  it  also  remembered  that,  even 
after  the  United  States  played  into  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  him,  and  by 
waging  hostilities  against  England,  France  herself 
did  not  give  indemnities  for  the  American  ships 
and  property  she  had  seized,  and  that  the  closing 
of  that  long  account  was  only  obtained  from  his 
present  majesty  Louis  Philippe,  through  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  British  government  The  propo- 
sitions and  proclamations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  Bonaparte's 
principles  and  of  the  very  words  of  his  decrees ; 
for,  in  order  to  have  them  in  the  trap  where  he 
wanted  them,  he  had  said  that  his  measures  against 
neutrals  should  cease  to  have  any  effect  with  respect 
to  any  nation  that  should  have  the  firmness  to  com* 
pel  the  English  government  to  respect  its  flag.  The 
Americans  could  not  commit  themselves  to  one 
single  part  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Bona- 
parte in  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  without 
committing  themselves  to  the  counterpart  and  con* 
sequences.  Now,  it  was  his  principle  that  those 
who  did  not  resist  an  injury  offered  them  by  either 
of  the  belligerents  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  neutrals ;  that  by  their  acquiescence  they  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and 
thereby  rendered  themselves  liable  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  wsy  as  if  they  had  actually  declared  war 
against  the  nation  to  whose  interests  they  stood 
opposed.  Thus,  by  the  theory  they  embraced, 
and  by  the  conduct  they  had  pursued,  the  Ame- 

*  The  principle  quoted  by  the  Americans  wae  right,  however  hard 
Its  present  application ;  goverameuts  and  dynasties  pass  airay,  but  the 
ooantry  I  the  state  remains,  and  must  be  made  aoswvimble  for  tiie  past ; 
but  what  was  complained  of  at  the  time  was  the  insolent,  impatient 
manner  In  which  the  Americans  pressed  their  demand  on  the  old 
Bourbon  prince,  after  having  tamely  submitted  for  so  many  year*  to 
the  injustice  and  spoliation  committed  by  Mant,  under  the  orders  of 
Bonapute. 
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ricans  had  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility which  would  have  justified  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  English.  But  the  English, 
having  enemies  enough  upon  their  hands,  wished 
for  no  war  with  them.  In  March,  1811,  Pinckney, 
the  American  minister,  was  recalled  from  London, 
in  a  manner  that  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States.  And  from  this 
moment  the  Americans  acted  as  if  the  French  edicts 
against  neutrals  had  been  entirely  revoked,  for  they 
threw  open  their  ports  for  ships  bearing  the  French 
flag,  and  kept  them  shut  against  our  flag.  In  the 
month  of  May  of  this  same  year  (1811)  open  acts 
of  hostility  took  place  upon  the  seas.  The  British 
frigate  *  Guerri^re,'  Captain  Samuel  John  Pechell, 
took  some  British  sailors  out  of  American  vessels, 
and,  by  the  mistake  so  easily  made,  took  some 
two  or  three  men  who  were  natives  or  citizens  of 
the  States.  Upon  discovering  his  error  Captain 
Pechell  returned  all  these  Americans,  except  one 
man  who  voluntarily  entered  our  service.  Forth- 
with orders  came  down  to  the  coast  from  Washing- 
ton to  Commodore  Rodgers  to  protect  the  coasts 
and  commerce  of  the  States,  and  to  put  to  sea 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  British  frigate  (the 
^  Guerri^re '),  for  her  having  captured  and  retained 
an  American  citizen.  Nothing  loth  for  a  brush, 
and  confident  in  his  enormous  superiority  over  the 

*  Guerri&re,'  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  officers  on 
board  who  had  come  from  Washington  with  letters 
from  President  Madison,  sailed  from  the  Chesa- 
peake on  the  1 2th  of  May,  with  his  immense  frigate 
^  President,'  which  was  all  in  fighting  order,  and  a 
match  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  On  the  13th  the 
American  commodore  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
was  getting  near  to  Captain  Pechell's  frigate ;  and 
thereupon  he  got  an  extra  quantity  of  shot  and  wads 
upon  the  deck  and  cleared  the  ^President'  for 
action.  The  information  was,  however,  incorrect; 
and,  instead  of  falling  in  with  the  '  Guerriere '  fri- 
gate, the  '  President,*  on  the  16th  of  May,  fell  in 
with  a  still  more  unequal  antagonist — the  British 
ship-sloop  *  Little  Belt,'  Captain  Arthur  Batt 
Bingham.  The  ^Litde  Belt'  mounted  18  car- 
ronades,  thirty-two-pounders,  and  2  nines ;  she  was 
a  low  flushed  vessel,  and  her  entire  crew,  counting 
boys,  was  121.  The  'President'  was  larger  than 
an  English  74 ;  she  carried  56  guns  of  high  calibre, 
for  30  of  them  were  long  twenty-four^pounders, 
and  24  of  them  were  forty-two-pounder  car- 
ronades;  her  crew  amounted  to  more  than  600, 
of  whom  300  were  said  to  be  British  seamen ! 
Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  Commodore  Rodgers 
had  gone  out  with  a  determination  to  fight  the 

*  Guerriere '  frigate,  and  that,  not  finding  her,  he 
gladly  attacked  what  he  found.  As  he  was  descend- 
ing the  Chesapeake  he  questioned  his  people  as  to 
their  readiness  to  fight.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
these  people  were  found  more  willing  to  fight  our 
little  sloop-of-war  than  they  would  have  been  to 
contend  with  our  frigate,  inferior  as  she  was.  At 
first  the  '  Little  Belt '  hauled  up  in  chase  to  dis- 
cover what  the  big  ship  was.  At  about  half-paat  one 
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in  the  afternoon  the  *  Little  Belt'  wm  within  ten 
miles  of  the  *  President,'  who  then  hoisted  her 
ensign  and  commodore's  pendant,  and  edged  away, 
as  if  to  meet  the  '  Little  Belt.*  Our  sloop-of-war, 
at  the  same  time,  showed  her  number,  and  after- 
wards the  customary  signal,  calling  upon  the 
stranger,  if  a  British  ship-of-war,  to  show  hers. 
As  Commodore  Rodgers  did  not  answer  the  signal, 
Captain  Bingham  concluded  that  the  *  President' 
was  showing  her  true  ensign,  that  she  was  an 
American  frigate,  and  consequently  a  neutral ;  and 
thereupon  he  hoisted  his  colours,  wore,  and  re- 
sumed his  course.  Upon  this  Commodore  Rodgers 
crowded  sail  in  chase,  being,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  desirous  of  speaking  the  sloop*of-war,  and  of 
ascertaining  what  she  was.  Captain  Bingham  now 
made  the  private  signal,  and,  finding  it  unanswered, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  stranger,  notwithstanding 
her  chasing,  must  be  an  American ;  and,  therefore, 
he  hauled  down  both  ensign  and  signal,  and  con- 
tinued his  course.  At  half-past  six  in  the  evening 
the  *  President  *  got  near  to  the  *  Little  Belt,'  who 
shortened  sail,  re-hoisted  colours,  and  hove  to, 
Captain  Bingham  wishing  to  remove  all  remain- 
ing doubts  on  either  side,  before  it  grew  dark.  But, 
to  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise,  Bingham  did 
what  every  oflBcer  was  bound  to  do  in  such  circum- 
stances— he  double-shotted  the  •Little  Belt*  guns, 
and  got  all  clear  for  action.  The  *  President '  ap- 
proaching as  if  she  intended  to  take  a  raking  posi- 
tion, the  *  Little  Belt  *  wore  three  times.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  two  ships  were  not 
above  ninety  yards  apart,  the  *  Little  Belt '  being 
upon  the  starboard  tack.  And  now  Captain  Bing- 
ham hailed  the  *  President  *  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  *  President '  returned  no  answer,  the  Ame- 
ricans verifying  now,  as  they  had  done  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion,  the  old  adage,  that  there  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.     Meanwhile  the 

•  President '  kept  advancing,  as  if  intending  to 
rake  the  *  Little  Belt,*  by  passing  astern  of  her. 
But  the  *  Little  Belt*  wore  a  fourth  time,  and 
came  to  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  *  President ' 
also  hove  to,  and  the  ships  lay  within  eighty  yards 
of  each  other.  Captain  Bingham  standing  for- 
ward on  a  gun  hailed,  **  Ship  a-hoy !"  The 
neutral  frigate  merely  repeated,  "  Ship  a-hoy." 
*•  What  ship  is  that  ?**  cried  Bingham  through 
his  speaking  trumpet.  **  What  ship  is  that  ?'* 
repeated  Commodore  Rodgers.  And  at  this  in- 
stant a  gun  was  fired  from  the  *  President,'  and 
was  presently  answered  by  the  *  Little  Belt.'  A 
furious  though  most  unequal  engagement  ensued, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the  •  Little 
Belt,'  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  after-sail  and  the 
damaged  state  of  her  rigging,  fell  off,  so  that  no 
gun  could  bear.     As  she  ceased  her  firing  the 

*  President'  ceased  hers.  Shortly  after  this  Com- 
modore Rodgers  hailed,  and  learned,  what  he  and 
his  officers,  and  every  seaman  on  board,  must  have 
known  many  hours  before,  that  the  vessel  he  had 
been  fighting  with  was  a  British  ship,  and  conse- 
quently (as  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between 


the  two  countries)  a  friendly  ship.  But  Rodgers 
pretended  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  he 
ascertained  the  nation  and  quality  of  our  sloop-of- 
war  !  This  worthy  citizen  of  the  United  States 
then  put  the  question,  whether  his  weak  antagonist 
had  struck  ?  Captain  Bingham  answered  with  a 
right  good  English  **  No!"  Our  poor  sloop-of- 
war  lay  almost  a  wreck  upon  the  waters :  her  rig- 
ging was  cut  to  pieces ;  not  a  brace  or  a  bowline 
left;  her  masts  and  yards  were  badly  wounded; 
her  gaff  was  shot  away;  her  upper  works  were 
riddled ;  her  hull  was  much  battered,  and  shots 
were  entering  her  side  between  wind  and  water. 
Nothing  but  the  lowness  of  her  hull  in  the  water, 
and  the  close  distance  at  which  she  had  fought, 
eould  have  prevented  her  from  being  sunk  by  the 
enormously  heavy  broadside  of  the  *  President' 
And  there  wanted  but  this  last  catastrophe  to  crown 
the  whole  exploit — to  put  a  climax  to  this  first 
grand  deed  of  the  republican  navy — ^to  this  atro- 
cious attack  on  a  cock-boat  in  a  time  of  peace.  Out 
of  her  small  crew  Bingham's  sloop  had  eleven  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded.  During  the  night  the 
'  President '  lay  to,  repairing  her  trifling  dama^jes, 
and  waiting  for  daylight  in  order  to  have  a  desr 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  effects  of  her  powers. 
The  ^  Little  Belt '  also  lay  to,  getting  fresh  spars 
upon  deck,  and  patching  up  her  rigging.  As  soon 
as  it  was  daylight  (on  the  llth  of  May)  tbe  Ame- 
rican ship  bore  up,  and  to  all  appearance  seemed 
ready  to  renew  the  action.  At  eight  a.m.  she 
passed  within  hail  of  the  ^  Little  Belt,'  and  Com- 
modore Rodgers  cried  out  *^  Ship  a-hoy !  I  'U  send 
a  boat  on  board,  if  yon  please,  sir."  Bingham 
replied,  •*  Very  well,  sir."  The  boat  went  under 
the  command  of  Rodgers's  first  lienteuant,  who  bore 
a  message  from  the  commodore  to  the  English 
captain.  These  American  officers  could  plead 
blindness  as  well  as  deafness  whenever  it  suited 
their  purpose.  They  had  kepi,  the  '  Little  Belt' 
in  sight  for  hours  of  broad  daylight  before  the 
action  commenced,  they  had  had  her  so  near, 
according  to  Rodgers's  own  official  letter,  that 
those  on  board  the  ^President '  could  nseasure  her 
low  stern  and  her  broadside  ;  they  bad  good  glasses 
on  board,  and  they  used  them,  and  one  of  his  officers 
said  that  Rodgers  very  well  saw  both  the  colours 
and  the  size  of  the  *  Little  Belt ;'  yet  now,  in  his 
message  to  Captain  Bingham,  he  professed  to  la- 
ment much  ^'  the  unfortunate  affair,"  and  declared 
that,  if  he  had  known  that  the  '  Little  Belt's '  ibive 
was  so  inferior  to  the  ^  President's,'  he  would  not 
have  fired  into  her !  On  being  asked  why  he  had 
fired  at  all,  the  American  lieutenant  replied,  that 
the '  Little  Belt '  had  fired  fint.  This  was  deoied 
by  Captain  Bingham,  and  by  aU  on  board  the 
sloop.  The  lieutenant  then,  in  the  name  of  his 
commodore,  offered  assistance — nay,  the  magna- 
nimity went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  total  exclusion  of  the  British  flag,  the 
shattered  'Little  Belt'  might  be  allowed  to  go 
into  a  port  of  the  United  States  to  repair  SfMljefit. 
Better  for  men  who  prized  the  honour  of  t^ 
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countr?)  and  wlio  put  a  right  estimate  ob  this 
American  generosity,  to  run  the  risk  of  sinking 
one  and  all,  with  their  little  ship,  and  with  their 
own  flag  flying,  than  accept  these  offers !  Captain 
Bingham  declined  them;  the  hoat  returned,  the 

*  President'  made  sail  to  the  westward,  and  the 
^  Little  Belt,*  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so,  kept  her 
own  original  course  to  the  northward.* 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  when 
President  Madison  and  his  congenial  government 
were  applied  to  for  explanations,  they  disavowed 
any  hostile  orders,  declared  that  their  intention  was 
only  "  to  protect  the  coast  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  and  repeated  the  monstrous  fiction 
of  their  commodore,  that  a  vessel  not  one-fourth 
equal  to  her  in  point  of  force  had  provoked, 
sought,  and  actually  commenced  an  action  with  the 

*  President.'  They  commended  Rodgers  for  all  that 
he  had  done,  they  held  him  up  as  a  man  of  spirit 
and  determination,  and  when  the  war  hegan  in  a 
somewhat  more  regular  manna*,  they  put  him  for- 
ward as  their  pet  champion,  and  as  the  proper  hero 
to  defend  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  republican 
flag — ^which,  indeed,  we  must  admit  Rodgers  was. 
On  the  other  side,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
of  the  *  Little  Belt '  received  the  applause  of  every 
generous  mind  (some  in  America  not  excepted),  for 
the  spirit  they  had  manifested;  and,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1812,  Captain  Bingham  was  promoted 
to  post  rank. 

The  English  (rovemment,  however,  had  sent  out 
a  new  envoy  to  Washington  on  the  hopeless  task  of 
attempting  a  friendly  negociation.  This  new  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  Mr.  A.  Foster, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  embassy  to  Mr.  Merry, 
in  the  years  1804-5-6,  who  knew  the  United 
States  well,  and  who  had  maoy  friends  among  their 
natives.  Besides  these  advantages^as  they  were 
coasidered  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  appointed 
hun — Mr.  Foster  had  a  mild  and  conciliating 
temper,  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  experience  and 
address,  and  manners  that  were  calculated  to  please 
and  charm  civilized  men.  But  these  advantages, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  really  disadvant- 
ages in  America :  Mr.  Foster's  friends  were  all  of 
the  federal  or  Washingtonian  party,  and  that  party 
was  now  crushed  by  Jefferson's  mobocracy,  who 
took  his  mildness  for  timidity,  his  gentlemanly 
manners  for  effeminacy,  and  who  delighted  to  ex- 
pose him  on  every  possible  occasion  to  that  vulgarity 
and  brutishness  which  were  considered  as  essential 
parts  of  republicanism.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  it  to  be  implied  that  any  British  diplomatist 
could  now  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Foster  did— 
that  is,  nothing.  But,  through  the  fault  of  our 
government,  Mr.  Foster  was  left  doing  this  down 
to  the  moment  that  President  Madison  threw  the 
gauntlet  in  our  faee. 

In  every  stage  of  fliese  American  troubles  our  op- 
position party  in  parliament,  and  our  Ultra- Whig 
and  Radical  newspapers,  had  so  far  taken  aides  with 

*  Jamea,  Naval  Hiatory.— Bingham'i  Beport,  and  Couxt  Martial 
evidence. 


the  Americans  as  to  attribute  the  entire  blame,  or 
all  the  original  causes  of  disagreement,  to  the  folly, 
imbecility,  or  wickedness  of  our  own  government. 
And  many  who  did  not  go  to  this  extreme  length, 
and  who  considered  the  quarrel  with  a  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  purse  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  maintained  all  along 
that  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in 
spite  of  the  glaring  subserviency  of  America  to 
France*  in  spite  of  the  consideration,  that,  if  we 
gave  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  all  that  it 
claimed,  that  flag  must  render  the  most  vital  ser- 
vices to  our  numerous  enemies,  and  at  the  same 
time  monopolize  to  itself  the  trade  of  nearly  all 
Europe,  we  ought  to  revoke  our  orders  in  council, 
and  yield  every  contested  point  in  them,  foras^ 
much  as  the  said  orders  in  council  were,  particu- 
larly since  America  had  closed  her  ports  against 
us»  and  had  stopped  all  intercourse  of  trade  with 
us,  far  more  mischievous  to  Great  Britain  than  to 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  political  econo- 
mists— ^in  whose  frigid  school  the  warmth  of  patrio- 
tism and  nationality  seems  apt  to  irecze — were  of 
this  opinion,  and  they  were  seconded  and  supported 
by  our  manufacturers,  who  could  ill  bear  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  great  export  trade  to  America. 
From  some  of  these  quarters  repeated  intimations 
had  been  (eut  across  the  Atlantic,  that,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans would  but  keep  aluof  from  any  engagements 
with  France,  the  orders  in  council  would  either  be 
revoked,  as  regarded  tl)em,  or  very  much  modified. 
A  committee  was  actually  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  orders 
in  council  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  this  committee  continued  its  inquiries  during 
all  the  agitation  which  followed  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  On  the  16th  of  June  (1812), 
Mr.  Brougham  (now  Lord  Brougham),  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  advocates  for  the  revocation  of  the 
orders,  after  minutely  stating  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  committee's  inquiries,  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  beseeching  him  to  recal  or  sus- 
pend the  orders  in  council,  and  to  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  might  tend  to  conciliate  neutral 
powers,  without  sacrificing  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  his  majesty's  crown.  Lord  Castlereagh,  now 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  deprecated  the 
attempt  to  bring  so  important  a  question  to  a  hasty 
decision,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  a  conciliatory  proposition 
to  the  United  States.  After  some  demur  Mr. 
Brougham  withdrew  his  motion  on  the  intimation 
that  this  definitive  proposition  was  already  decided 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  would  appear  in  the  very 
next  Gazette.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of 
June  (1812),  there  appeared  a  declaration  from  the 
prince  regent  in  council,  absolutely  revoking  the 
orders  in  council  as  far  as  they  regarded  America. 
It  had  not  been  until  the  20!h  or  May  that  Mr. 
Russell*  the  American  chargt^  d'affaires,  transmitted 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  ^'  a  copy  of  a  certain  instru- 
ment, then  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  this 
court,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed  by  the 
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government  of  France  on  the  28tli  day  of  April, 
1811,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
are  declared  to  be  definitively  no  longer  in  force 
.  in  regard  to  American  vessels."  This  long  con- 
cealed document,  or  this  document  with  a  French 
falsified  date,  which  was  dated  from  the  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1811,  which  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Non- Intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  and  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  pretensions  of  our  orders  in 
council,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  a  system  invading  the  independence  of 
neutral  powers,  and  of  their  flag,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  revoked  his  decrees  with  regard  to 
them.  The  prince  regent's  revocation  contained  a 
proviso,  that  the.  present  order  should  be  of  no 
eflFect  unless  the  United  States  revoked  their  Non- 
Intercourse  Act.  It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the 
revocation  came  too  late ;  that,  if  our  government 
had  conceded  it  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  very  few 
months  earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
America.  Now  Madison  had  been  treating  with 
Bonaparte's  government  ever  since  the  end  of 
1810;  he  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  with  that  government  early  in  the  summer 
of  1811 ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct,  and 
his  passionate  desire  to  illustrate  his  presidency 
by  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States,  were 
proofs  demonstrative  of  his  determination  to  brave 
a  war  with  England.  If  this  had  not  been  his 
fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  in  May,  1811, 
Commodore  Rodgers  would  never  have  received 
from  Washington  the  orders  under  which  he  had 
acted.  The  truth  is,  that  Madison  and  his  party 
had  nicely  calculated  on  which  side  lay  the  greater 
amount  of  profit  to  be  obtained,  or  whether  the 
United  States  would  gain  more  by  going  to  war 
with  England  than  by  putting  herself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  against  Bonaparte  and  his  edicts.  As  for 
the  cogent  logic  of  fear,  or  as  to  any  immediate 
apprehensions  from  the  "invincible"  armies  of  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  they  could  now  have  gone  for 
nothing,  for  the  French  had  no  fleets  left  to  con- 
vey great  armies  across  the  Atlantic — they  could 
scarcely  show  a  ship  at  sea  anywhere.  **  Every- 
thing in  the  United  States,'*  says  the  historian  of 
our  navy,  "  was  to  be  settled  by  a  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss.  France  had  numerous  allies; 
England  scarcely  any.  France  had  no  contiguous 
territory ;  England  had  the  Canadas  ready  to  be 
marched  into  at  a  moment's  notice.  France  had 
no  commerce ;  England  had  richly  laden  mer- 
chantmen traversing  every  sea.  England,  there- 
fore, it  was,  against  whom  the  deadly  blows  of 
America  were  to  be  levelled."*  In  April,  1811, 
when  (according  to  French  authorities)  Madi- 
son's envoy  at  Paris  got  the  St.  Cloud  revoca- 
tion, and  got  other  assurances  from  Bonaparte, 
the  great  storm  gathering  in  the  north,  and 
vjiicb  ys'^9  dP5tined  to  accelerate  that  conqueror's 
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ruin,  was  not  yet  discernible  to  the  eyes  of  Aae 
rican  statesmen ;  when  it  became  visible  to  tba 
it  was  rather  too  late  to  retract,  if  Madison  sad  )a 
party  had  been  inclined  so  to  do;  bat  itthould 
appear  that  there  was  no  such  inclination,  and^ 
the  president  and  the  whole  party  felt  inwndlj 
convinced  that  the  Man  of  Destiny,  the  mosteitn' 
vagant  accounts  of  whose  exploits  were  always  tk 
most  current  and  the  most  admired  among  tfacK 
republicans,  would  prevail  over  Russia  as  he  iad 
done  over  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  no; 
surely  from  Prussia  and  Austria  being  nov  is 
allies  and  assistants,  and  sending,  like  nearly  evm 
country  in  Europe,  their  troops  to  fight  underlie 
conqueror's  orders.  These  Americans  had  cuiti. 
yated  the  friendship  of  Russia;  they  hid  mi 
envoys  to  Petersburgh,  who  had  fallen  dovn«i 
their  knees  as  if  to  worship  the  throne  of  the  an; 
they  had  shown  a  strong  leaning  of  affecti<m  to  tie 
Russian  legation  at  Washington,  and  JefFerfon  iud 
declared  in  his  most  emphatic  style,  that  he  fiinir 
believed  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  be  not  meni? 
the  best  of  sovereigns  (for  that  were  but  a  poer 
compliment  according  to  his  republican  noticas), 
but  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men— "cue 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  better  the  conditwo  « 
mankind  " — and  one  who  had  **  taken  a  pecnlif 
affection  to  America  and  its  government;"— te 
notwithstanding  all  this,  they  believed,  and  tlw 
hoped,  that  Alexander  would  be  crushed  as  tbe 
Emperor  Francis  had  been,  and  that  Bonapirfe 
would  soon  date  his  decrees  from  Petersburg ii  • 
he  had  done  from  Vienna  and  Berlin.*  It  w 
believed,  too,  that  the  subjugation  of  Russia  *(wM 
leave  Bonaparte  without  one  powerful  enemy « 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  therefore  lead  to !» 
employing  all  his  means  and  energies  t^ 
England.  Great  encotiragement  was  also  foundii 
our  temporary  commercial  panic,  in  the  ilWoed 
report  of  our  Bullion  Committee,  and  ia  the  jw" 
liamentary  debates  and  the  newspaper  strictoreilft 
which  it  gave  rise.  Jefferson,  for  one,  bdiefed 
that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  iras  goK 
for  ever,  that  the  nation  was  bankrupt:  and  Jeifer- 
son,  though  no  longer  president,  was  still  theoncfc 
and  tutelary  genius  of  the  anti-English  and  w 
party. 

The  moderation  of  England  had  allowed  the 
American  government  to  choose  its  own  time.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  at  a  secret  sitHng  ofCongW 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  and  vcsaeii « 
the  United  States,  during  the  space  of  ninety  diw. 
This  was  intended  to  lessen  the  number  of  trading 
American  vessete  that  would  be  at  the  tnerey  « 
England  when  war  was  formally  declared,  and  it 

•  Sii  Auffiudn*  FMlflt  iraieA  th*  democmtic  i'WWW^^'J't'^ 
all  the  foreign  legations  at  WashingtoD,  tlie  one  whidx  »«"*"  jJ'J 
on  the  b«6t  terma  wtth  the  AmerieaBa  wm  tha  ^^^"Jz 
atmnge  to  say,  thry  have  alw*y»  had  a  le«ning  "  »gJ'*V;," 
most  nhaoliile  of  all  gQvernmenta,  and  have  been  l>™°y"'^. 
todiridu»Hy  awiduoua  in  omning  the  good  graoea  ef  »' ■•'^^ 
At  a  Uler  period  Sir  Auguatus  roenUonf  the  aurpme  "^ ""  f?^ 
Emperor  Nicholns.  at  aeeing  the  American  eiiwy.  the  f  *™J 
Kpahtiean  John  Rasdolph.  ol  lUmnoke,  dn^on  h»  "Sf*"*  P^j; 
hiicredentials.  SixAugurtUi  had  the  anecdote  ftomthceniperw' 
own  lipa. 
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tHe  same  time  to  secure  for  their  leviathan  frigates, 
tlieir   privateers,  and  their  other  fighting  ships, 
^ood  and  numeroas  crews.     As  there  had  been  but 
little   trade  ever  since  their  Suspension  of  Inter- 
courae  Act,  as  grass  had  already  begun  to  grow  on 
the    deserted  wharves  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  easy  to  obtain  vessels  and  men  for 
'W^hat  they  hoped  might  prove  the  profitable  trade 
of  privateering ;  and  by  getting  the  start,  by  tak- 
ing England  by  surprise,  they  were  pretty  sure  to 
make  a  good  harvest  in  the  American  seas  and 
among  our  West  India  islands.     By  the  end  of 
l^ay  most  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners  of  their  merchant  service  were  fitted,  or 
^were  fitting  out,  as  privateers ;  and  many  lay  ready 
to  sail  the  moment  that  war  should  be  declared. 
They  had  not  to  wait  long.* 

The  moderate  party,  which  was  now  joined  by  a 
-  few  of  the  anti-federalists  or  Jefferson  men,  made 
i  aeveral  efforts  to  avert  or  retard  the  breach ;  and 
by  so  doing  they  exposed  themselves  to  charges  of 
.  treachery  and  treason  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
(  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  or  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  mob,  or  cuffed  and  kicked  within 
I  the  hall  of  Congress  by  their  furious  opponents. 
I  Oo  the  29th  of  May  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
decision,  by  the  rejection  of  a  resolution,  '^  That 
I  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  inexpedient 
I  to  resort  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,"— which 
I  Tcaolution  was  negatived  in  the  House  of  Hepresen- 
)  tatives  by  62  i^aiast  37»  On  the  Ist  of  June  Pre- 
p  fiident  Madison  sent  an  awfully  long  message  to 
>  both  Houses  of  Congress,  enumerating  all  the  pro- 
,  vocations  received  from  England,  commencing 
,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the 
j  United  States  aa  an  independent  nation,  reviving 
,  differences  which  had  been  long  since  considered 
^  as  settled,  putting  in  new  pretensiona  and  causea 
^  of  quarrel,  inventing  some  facts»  and  distorting 
others,  giving  a  false  colour  and  character  to  the 
^      conduct  of  the  British  government,  misrepresent* 

I  ing  the  temper  and  feelietg  of  the  British  people, 
and  cleverly  jumpiag  over  ail  the  provocations,  in* 

^      suits,  and  serious  injuries  which  America  had 

received  from  republican,  consular,  and  imperial 

France,  and  to  all  of  which  she  had  so  meanly 

submitted.     On  the  4th  of  June — probably  be* 

.^      cause  that  day  was  the  birth*day  of  our  poor,  old, 

blind,  and  distraught  king,  who  had  once  been 

his  sovereign — ^Madison  laid  before  the  two  Houses 

copies  of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed 

between  his  government  and  Mr.  Poster,  the  Eng- 

^       lish  envoy  at  Washington,  intimating  that  from 

that  corresp<mdence  it  would  appear  that  Great 

*       Britain  was  determined  neither  to  revoke  her 

^       orders  in  council,  nor  to  concede  any  important 

,       point.  Stormy  and  terrible  were  the  debates  which 

^       followed ;  loud  were  the  boastings  of  one  party, 

!       and  dismal  the  predictions  of  the  other.    On  the 

II  18th  of  June,  two  days  after  Mr.  Brougham's 
)  fiiendly  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
I       came  to  their  resolution  and  declaration.    Quib« 
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bling  to  the  last,  they  did  not  declare  war  as  it  is 
usu^  to  declare  it;  but  they  declared  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were,  and  had  for 
a  long  time  past  been,  in  an  actual  state  of  war ! 
This  determination  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  79  against  49.  The  supporters 
of  war  were  chiefly  from  the  western  and  southern 
states  to  Pennsylvania  inclusive ;  the  advocates  for 
peace  were  chiefly  from  the  eastern  and  northern 
states.  The  ominous  note  of  disseverance  was 
again  heard,  the  eastern  and  northern  states  com* 
plaining  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  and  the  interests  of  their  neighbours. 
When  the  news  reached  Boston,  that  city,  though 
the  cradle  of  the  American  revolution,  put  on 
mourning,  and  mufHed  its  church  bells.  The 
same  tokens  of  distress  and  grief  were  displayed  in 
other  towns  of  the  east  and  north ;  but  at  Balti- 
more, where,  as  in  other  ports  of  the  southern 
states^  swarms  of  privateers  were  all  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  British  West  India  trade,  the 
exulting  and  furious  mob  perpetrated  cruel  atrocities 
upon  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  war. 

In  those  states  where  men  were  free  to  express 
their  pacific  sentiments,  and  their  English  predi- 
lections, many  a  bold  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
now,  as  at  a  later  period,  the  war  was  set  down  as 
impolitic,  unjust,  iniquitous,  and  the  central  go* 
vernment  was  reminded  of  the  weakness  of  the 
ties  which  bound  the  east  and  the  north  to  it,  and  to 
the  states  of  the  west  and  south.  These  men  said 
that,  if  war  could  be  justified  against  Great  Britain, 
it  could  onl  V  be  on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  his  government  that  the  French  decrees 
had  been  actually  repealed,  if  not  as  far  back  as 
November,  1810,  at  least  as  far  back  as  April, 
1811 ;  that  the  indiscriminate  plunder  and  destruc* 
tioa  of- American  commerce,  the  capture  of  Ame- 
rican ships  by  the  cruisers  of  France,  and  their 
condemnation  by  her  courts  and  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  together  with  his  repeated  and  solemn  de- 
clarations that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
still  inibrce,  and  constituted  the  fundamental  laws 
of  his  empire,  at  a  period  long  subsequ^it  to  the 
pretended  repeal,  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  question^  That  this  important  question,  more- 
over, was  now  definitely  answered  from  another 
quarter  ;  that  the  American  people  had  now  learned 
with  astonishment  the  depth  of  their  degradation 
—had  learned  that  the  French  emperor,  as  if  to 
show  to  the  world  that  he  held  the  Americans  and 
their  government  in  utter  contempt,  bad  reserved 
till  May,  1812,  the  official  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  these  decrees  were  repealed  in  April,  1811; 
and  then,  not  in  consequence  of  his  sense  of  their 
injustice,  but  because  the  American  government 
had  complied  with  his  conditions  and  proposals  by 
shutting  her  ports*  and  putting  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hostility  towards  England  ;  and  that  the 
emperor  had  since  added  that  this  decree  of  repeal 
was,  when  first  drawn  up,  communicated  to  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
minister  at  Washington,  to  be  made  known  to  the 
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president  and  government.  That»  as  the  prerious 
pledge  of  Great  Britain  had  given  the  fullest  as- 
surance that  she  would  repeal  her  orders  in  council 
as  soon  as  the  French  decrees  should  cease  to  exist, 
and  as  her  subsequent  conduct  left  no  doubt  that 
■he  would  have  been  faithful  to  her  promise,  they 
(the  American  remonstrants)  could  never  too  much 
deplore  the  long  neglect  to  make  known  to  Great 
Britain  this  repeal,  whether  such  neglect  were 
attributable  to  the  French  government  or  to  their 
own.  They  continued — "  If  to  the  former  belong 
the  guilt  of  this  duplicity  aud  falsehood,  every 
motive  of  interest,  and  every  incitement  of  duty, 
call  loudly  upon  our  administration  to  proclaim 
this  disgraceful  imposition  to  the  American  people ; 
not  only  as  it  would  serve  to  develope  the  true  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  France,  but  to  acquit  our  own 
officers  of  a  suppression  too  serious  to  be  overlooked 
or  forgiven.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  state 
of  this  mysterious  transaction,  the  promptness  with 
which  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her  orders, 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
was  known  to  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an  tm- 
mense  amount  of  property^  then  within  her  power ^ 
can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  war,  on  our  part, 
was  premature,  and  still  less  that  the  perseverance 
in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper^ 
impolitic^  snd  unjust"*  These  remonstrants  drew 
a  striking  picture  of  Bonaparte'a  despotism  in 
France,  and  his  unprovoked  invasions,  his  conquests 
and  oppressions,  in  other  countries.  Admitting 
that  England  might  have  been  guilty  of  many 
faults,  they  contended  that  she  was  still  the  most 
free  and  b^t  governed  country  in  Europe,  the  only 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
nations ;  and  they  asked  whether  it  became  the  free 
and  independent  republic  of  the  United  States  to 
coart  the  friendship  of  Bonaparte  by  rushing  into 
ft  war  with  England?  If  war  was  to  be  the 
portion  of  these  United  States,  still  they  must 
regret  that  such  a  moment  and  such  an  occasion 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment; — 
*'  that,  while  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe  are 
makittg  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  effort  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all  free  states,  we  alone,  the 
descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  sworn  foes  to  civil  aud 
religious  slavery,  should  voluntarily  co-*operate  with 
the  oppressor  to  bind  other  nations  in  chains ;  that, 
while  diverting  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  mighty  conflict,  we  should  endanger  the  de* 
fenceless  territories  of  others."  They  called  atten* 
tion  to  the  notorious  and  exasperating  fact  that 
Bonaparte  had  neither  restored  the  American  ships 
and  cargoes  he  had  seized,  nor  had  so  much  as 
promised  any  uidemnity  for  them.  They  said  that, 
if  this  rash  war  was  undertaken  to  appease  the  re* 
sentmeot  or  secure  the  favour  of  France,  deep  and 
humiliating  must  be  the  disappointment ;  for,  al- 
though the  emperor  was  "  lavish  in  his  professions 
of  love  ibr  the  American  people,"  although  he  ap- 

*  Bemmttrvtee  qf  the  Legislatwre  <ff  the  SuUe  qf  Mastachusetts 
against  the  J^ar  with  Oreat  Bntain,  State  Paper*,  UixU/rxcal  Register  of 
tht  Uukti  Sum,  ^.  i.,  fTaahrngm  i%,  1814. 


plauded  their  ready  self-devoticm,  and  dedn^ 
*^  that  their  commerce  and  their  prasperitj  its 
within  the  scope  of  his  policy,"  yet  no  repnttst 
had  been  made  or  offered  for  the  many  wxn^ 
indignities,  and  insults  he  had  inffictcKl  on  tki 
government,  nor  for  the  unnumbered  miUioBst 
which  he  had  plundered  their  citizens.* 

The  aspect  of  Canada  was  very  tempting.  Kt 
had  few  regular  troops  there ;  hardly  any  prepi» 
tions  had  been  made  to  meet  the  coming  iovaiia, 
though  it  had  been  foreseen  for  some  months;  « 
frontier  forts  and  posts  w^e  in  a  poor  condhioii; 
our  dependence  was  almost  solely  upon  the  mOin 
of  the  country ;  and  the  statesmen  of  Washinctt 
and  other  men  hoped  that  the  French  Cszudta 
would  be  enchanted  by  the  warbling  of  the  ii>)»^ 
Hcan  voice,  and  join  the  invaders  rather  thtn^fk 
against  them.     As  far  back  as  November,  18H- 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  eight  months  before  tbir 
declaration  of  war — ^the  central  government  H 
ordered  that  a  force  of  10,000  men  should  \itd^ 
lected  at  Boston.     It  was  no  donbt  intended  ths 
the  destination  of  this  force  should  be  kept  nai^ 
but  the  American  government  could  never  tioptle 
babbling  of  American  newspapers.     Beiidei,  6u 
force,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  nnid 
at  a  moment's  notice,  could  have  no  other  ol^ 
than  the  invasion  of  Canada.   Other  measotn^  lotf 
particularly  the  sudden  enrolment  of  50,000  vdai' 
teers  by  the  govemmeat  of  the  United  Sttio^ 
confirmed  the  opinion.     But  our  own  goTenmo} 
was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  more  serions  ban- 
ness ;  our  local  government  in  Canada  bsd  liib 
to  the  lot  of  some  incompetent  men ;  and  bothicR 
induced  to  believe  that  the  United  States  in  tbi 
end  would  shrink  from  a  war  which  most  oxaxi 
their  principles,  their  interests,  and  their  Nlett, 
and—- as  it  was  believed — lead  to  hostilities  b^wa 
states  and  states,  and  finally  to  the  dissolotioDrf 
the  federal  union.     If  we  look  to  the  tremaMisii 
struggle  going  on  in  Spain,  where  the  wardepenM 
almost  solely  upon  English  arms  and  English  dmrxt, 
and  in  Russia,  where  English  counsel,  couatemao, 
and  support  were  required,  and  then  to  the  mrif 
independence  which  burst  out  in  Germasy,  as^ft 
the  immensity  of  means  required,  and  the  inoewit 
attention  demanded  from  the  English  governaieor 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  that  was  spreading  through 
out  Europe,  we  shall  comprehend  that  our  aimrtai 
were  entitled  to  some  excuse  for  their  vff^^^ 
American  affairs ;  yet  still  they  will  lemaio  inn* 
able  to  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  ^r 
of  too  much  despising  the  new  enemy  smje^ 

*  They  tim  Aw»lt  apoii  th«  internal  daager  tore  to  i««il^  ^'f 
close  connexion  with  the  Ftench,  whose  interference  in  the  •»»««» 
foreign  eotintry  had  alwavs  ended  in  intestine  dimmrioDiuMlMi'T^ 
UoD.    *•  Wheo  we  oonwder,"  niil  tliey,  •*  tUa  "y*"*"/!?^ 
which  hAB  veiled  the  correspondence  of  the  two  governments  from  « 
%iew,aDd,  above  a)!,  wlMn  wb  consider  that  in  amny  '"■*"f**Jv 
most  important  measures  uf  our  govemmmt  have  been  '^f'V*'^^    1/ 
I'aris  long  before  they  were  known  to  the  American  pfop'^^™l    i 
sot  coqomL  our  anxiety  and  alarm  for  Aha  booonr  nA  >"^*i|^    j 
of  our  couatxy :  and  we  most  fervently  pray  that  the  ■"*'^*'**  J^i^    i 
already  made  to  Prance,  like  the  early  oonceaaioBS  of  Spiffl  «"  r^   . 
tugal,  of  Prunia  and  Sweden,  may  not  be  tlie  preltdnto  neir  w 
mandji  and  new  concessions;  and  that  we  mav  he  l*e*rfw  W" 
{lOUtical  ooonexion  wiUi  tk»€ommoa  «i«aiy«f  ciTil  Ubeity-  "i^ 
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agsdiiBt  them  at  this  moit  busy  and  most  critical 
uoment. 

Early  in  the  year  1812,  months  before  the  hos- 
tile declaration,  and  while  Madison  was  constantly 
&88UTing  our  envoy  that  he  wished  to  continue 
amicable  n^otiations,  the  van  of  the  invading  army 
assembled  near  the  Detroit  frontier.     It  was  2500 
Btrongy  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Hull,  who  passed  with  the 
Americans  for  a  great  general  and  strategist     To 
defend  the  far-ezteuding  frontiers  of  Upper  and 
Liower  Canada,  and  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  in- 
terior of  those  extensive  provinces,  we  had  only,  of 
regular  force,  about  4000  men,  and  s(»ne  of  these 
^ere  invalids.    The  Canadian  militia  then  incor- 
porated in  the  two  provinces  amounted  to  about 
the  same  number.     Sir  George  Frevost,  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  these  forces,  was,  if  not  an  old 
ivoman,  assuredly  no  general.    But  fortunately  we 
had  in  the  Upper  province  an  officer  of  energy  and 
ability,  the  gallant  and  still-lamented  Major-general 
£rock.    This  officer,  knowing  of  the  gathering  of 
Hull's  force  on  the  Detroit  frontier,  and  seeing 
that  war  was  certain,  sent  discretionary  orders  to  a 
British  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  St.  Joseph  to  act 
either  offensivdy  or  otherwise  against  the  enemy 
at  Michilimachimac,  as  he  should  find  advisable ; 
and  that  officer,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  month  all 
but  a  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  at  Washing- 
ton, captured  the  American  place,  with  its  garrison 
of  sixty  men  and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance.     This 
^as  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  and  was  attended 
vith  very  important  consequences :  it  gave  confi* 
dence  to  the  Indian  natives,  who  had  Wng  and 
almost  incessantly  been  engaged  in  a  cruel  war 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  who  now 
joined  the  British  heart  and  hand ;  it  opened  a 
ready  communication  with  many  of  their  scattered 
nations  or  tribes,  snd  it  paved  the  way  to  the  sub* 
sequent  disasters,  and  the  humiliating  catastrophe 
of  the  renowned  Hull. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hull  and  his  2500  republicans 
crossed  the  Detroit  frontier,  being  preceded  by  a 
bosstful  proclamation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  success 
as  certain,  and  in  which  he  invited  and  incited  the 
oppressed  citizens  of  Canada  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  a  king  and  become  citizens  of  the 
republic.  Hull's  first  serjous  disappointment  was 
to  6nd  that  his  prodamation  was  laughed  at ;  that 
the  French  or  French-descended  Cansdians  despised 
his  invitation  as  much  as  the  British  settlers  de- 
spised it ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  loyalty  of  the 
Canadians  in  general  was  as  indisputable  as  their 
activity  and  bravery.  Hull  took  possession  of  the 
British  village  of  Sandwich,  but  made  no  attempt 
upon  the  British  garrison  of  Amherstburgh.  As 
soon  as  Major-general  Brock  learned  the  entrance 
of  the  Americans  into  Canada,  he  sent  Colonel 
Procter  to  assume  the  command  at  AmherstburgL 
Procter's  operations  were  so  prompt  and  judicious 
that  Hull  beat  a  retreat,  recrossitig  the  strait,  and 
encamping  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Detroit.  Procter, 
following  him,  advanced  to  Sandwich,  aad  raised 


batteries  on  the  British  side.  Brave  Brock  came 
up  with  reinforcements ;  and  Hull,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities before  his  appearance,  hedged  up  in  a 
comer,  with  his  retreat  and  supplies  alike  cut  off, 
capitulated,  on  the  10th  of  August,  with  2500  men 
and  33  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fort  of  Detroit,  its 
ordnance,  stores,  and  a  fine  American  vessel  in  the 
harbour,  became  the  prizes  of  the  conquerors.  By 
the  same  capitulation  the  whole  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  which  separated  the  Indian  country  from 
Canada^  was  ceded  to  the  British,  whose  frontier  it 
vastly  improved.  Leaving  Colonel  Procter  on  the 
Detroit  frontier.  Major-general  Brock  moved  off 
like  the  wind  to  sweep  the  Niagara  frontier  of  its 
republican  posts  and  forts.  But,  wheu  he  was  sure 
of  his  object.  Brock  was  paralysed  by  learning  that 
his  incompetent  commander-in-chief,  Lieutenantr 
general  Sir  George  Prevost,  had  concluded  aa 
armistice  with  the  American  General  Dearborn, 
which  provided  that  neither  party  abould  act  offen* 
sively  until  the  government  at  Washington  should 
ratify  or  annul  the  truce.  If  this  unsoldierly  knight 
had  wished  to  serve  the  Americans,  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  more  fitting  measure.  As  his 
armistice  did  not  prohibit  them  from  transporting 
ordnance,  stores,  and  provisions  to  their  menaced 
Niagam  frontier,  all  these  things  were  brought  up 
in  great  quantities  and  with  great  haste;  and  when 
they  had  wall  fortified  that  frontier,  and  had  aa* 
sembled  an  army  of  6300  men  upon  it-— and,  of 
course*  not  until  then — ^President  Madison  refused 
to  ratify  the  armistice.  And,  while  thia  was  doing. 
Sir  George  did  so  little  for  Brock  that  he  was  Idt 
to  meet  this  new  invasion  with  only  1200  regulars 
and  militia.  Being  free  to  choose  where  thtj 
should  cross  the  Niagara,  the  republicans  chose  to 
pass  opposite  the  village  of  Queenston  on  that 
strait ;  and  at  daylight  on  the  18th  of  October 
3000  of  them  begap  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
Canadian  shore.  The  only  enemy  they  had  te 
encounter  was  a  British  detachment  of  300  men 
posted  in  the  village;  but  long  and  obstinately 
did  this  gallant  little  band  contest  their  passsge. 
During  the  struggle.  Brock  arrived  unattended 
from  Fort  St.  Gei»^e,  to  meet  the  death  of  a  hero. 
He  fell  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  hia  gallant  little 
band  to  a  charge.  Our  300  then  retreated,  and 
Generid  Wadsw(»th,  with  1600  of  his  republicaas, 
established  himself  on  the  heights  behiml  the  vil* 
lage  of  Queenston.  But  short  was  his  triumph ; 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  attacked  by  S60 
British  regulars  and  between  400  and  500  Canadian 
militia,  who  broke  his  line  through  and  tbcengh, 
put  his  1600  men  completely  to  rout,  and  captured, 
after  a  very  brief  cont^  900  men  and  the  repub«> 
lican  general  himself.  Many  oi  those  who  escaped 
firom  the  field  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
back  to  their  own  shore;  400  remained  on  the 
field  killed  or  wounded ;  the  whole  corps  which 
had  crossed  the  Niiq^ara  was,  in  fact,  annihilated. 
The  loss  on  the  side  v(  the  British  and  Canadians 
in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  100.  Such 
was  the  result  of  Madison's  first  Canadian  cam* 
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paign ;  such  the  first  success  of  his  project  to  make, 
in  his  own  phrase,  ^^  territorial  reprisal  for  oceanic 
outrages." 

His  success  on  the  ocean,  where  success  could 
scarcely  have  been  hoped  for,  was  somewhat  more 
consoling.  His  ships,  like  his  armies  of  invasion, 
were  in  the  slips,  and  ready  to  go  at  a  word  or 
at  a  signal.  Although  New  York  is  240  miles 
from  Washington,  Commodore  Rodgers  received 
his  instructions  early  enough  to  get  from  the  har- 
bour of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
June,  the  declaration  of  war  having  been  issued  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  Besides  his  enormous 
double-banked  frigate  (a  frigate  only  by  name), 
Rodgers  took  with  him  another  ship  of  the  same 
sort  called  the  ^  United  States,'  a  36-gun  frigate,  a 
sloop-of-war,  and  a  brig-sloop.  His  first  object 
was  to  get  possession  of  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
sail  of  our  homeward-bound  West  Indiamen,  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  war,  and  were  feebly  protected 
by  one  English  frigate  and  a  brig-sloop.  Off  the 
Nantucket  shoal  Rodgers  fell  in,  not  with  our 
sugar-ships,  but  with  our  tight  frigate  the  *  Belvi- 
dera,'  Captain  Richard  Byron,  who  had  been 
warned  a  day  or  two  before  by  a  New  York  pilot- 
boat  that  war  was  declared  or  was  on  the  point 
of  being  declared.  Rodgers  came  up  first  in  his 
own  leviathan  the  *  President,*  which  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  a  match  for  an  English  14.  Captain 
Byron's  frigate  was  an  ordinary  36-gun  frigate. 
Before  the  battle  began  two  other  frigates  of  the 
American  squadron  were  in  sight.  Yet  the  ^Bel- 
videra '  fought  the  big  ^  President '  for  two  hours, 
at  times  in  a  running  fight,  at  other  times  at  rather 
close  quarters,  firing  upwards  of  300  round  shot 
from  her  two  cabin  eighteen-pounders  alone,  and 
causing  more  mischief  than  she  received.  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  who  got  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
also  wounded  fifteen  of  his  crew,  fought  shyly 
towards  the  close,  yawed  about,  and  so  gave  time 
for  the  ^  Congress '  frigate  to  come  up.  At  about 
half-past  six  in  the  evening  the  '  Congress,'  which 
carried  50  guns  and  a  picked  crew  of  440  men 
with  scarcely  a  boy  among  them,  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  ^Belvidera,'  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  even  her  long  guns  to  take  effect,  and 
she  presently  desisted.  Captain  Byron,  by  light- 
ening his  frigate,  by  cutting  away  three  of  her 
anchors,  by  starting  fourteen  tons  of  her  water, 
and  by  throwing  overboard  some  of  her  boats — by 
repairing  her  injured  sails  and  rigging  with  ad- 
mirable alacrity,  and  by  exerting  all  his  good  sea- 
manship,— gained  way  on  the  American  squadron, 
out- manoeuvred  them  all,  and  finally  escaped. 
And,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  the  '  Bel- 
videra,'  by  giving  Rodgers  a  fifteen  hours'  dance, 
and  by  leading  him  far  away  to  the  northward, 
destroyed  his  chance  of  getting  at  our  hundred 
sail  of  West  Indiamen.  The  republican  commo- 
dore did  not  get  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of  that 
sugar  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  his  disappointment** 

•  Jame*,  Naval  Hiiiory. 


He  got  nothing  but  some  floating  cocoa-nut  sheUsy 
orange-peels,  and  refuse  of  that  sort*  On  the 
30th  of  July  he  steered  for  Madeira,  and  thence 
for  the  Azores,  looking  in  vain  for  some  good 
prize.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  falling  in 
with  any  of  our  ships  of  the  line ;  and  this  luck 
attended  him  to  the  last,  although  he  ran  many 
narrow  chances,  and  was  almost  constantly  in  a 
state  of  flight  and  trepidation,  as  his  own  letters 
and  the  log-book  of  the  '  President  *  will  prove- 
But,  to  increase  his  present  vexation,  the  scurvy 
broke  out  among  his  crews.  Having  captured  six 
or  seven  small  merchantmen  and  recovered  one 
American  vessel,  he  returned  homeward.  Hi« 
squadron  gave  chase  to  a  single  British  frigate, 
but  could  not  catch  her ;  and  he  arrived  at  Boston 
without  one  national  trophy.  Such  was  the  result 
of  what  has  been  humorously  called  Commodore 
Rodgers's.**  maiden  cruize."  t 

More  British  ships  of  the  line  and  the  largest 
of  our  frigates,  with  full  crews  and  the  best  ap- 
pointments, ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican stations,  to  increase  the  chance  of  capturing 
or  sinking  the  American  leviathans  that  were  afloat 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  frigates,  but  our  Ad- 
miralty did  not  take  these  necessary  steps,  and 
left  our  frigates  exposed  to  very  unequal  contests. 
While  Rodgers  was  looking  for  our  West  India 
fleet,  the '  Guerri^re '  frigate.  Captain  James  Rich- 
ard Dacres,  escorted  another  fleet  of  our  merchant- 
men on  their  way  home,  and  having  done  this  duty 
she  was  returning  alone  to  Halifax  to  obtain  that 
refit  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed  with  any 
safety,  for  her  bowsprit  was  badly  sprung,  her 
mainmast  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  was 
in  a  tottering  state,  her  hull,  from  age  and  long 
service,  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and,  not  to  enu- 
merate other  defects,  her  gunners'  stores  were 
deficient,  and  what  remained  of  her  powder  had 
lost  its  strength  from  damp  and  long  keeping. 
"  In  fact,"  adds  the  correct  and  excellent  historian 
of  our  naw,  "  such  was  the  state  of  general  decay 
in  which  the  '  Guerriere '  at  this  time  was,  that, 
had  the  frigate  gone  into  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  disarmed 
and  broken  up."t  It  was  in  this  state  that,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  the  *  Guerriere '  encountered  the 
heavy  United  States  frigate  *  Constitution,'  Captain 
Hull,  which  was  seventeen  days  only  from  port,  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  with  her  stores  ample, 
her  powder  fresh,  her  full  complement  of  476 
picked  men,  and  with  almost  everything  that  could 
give  superiority  over  the  crippled  and  long  cruizing 
English  frigate.  In  height,  in  length,  the  *  Con- 
stitution '  far  exceeded  her  opponent,  and  the  weight 
of  her  broadside  was  one-half  heavier  than  that  of 
the  *  Guerriere.'  Moreover  the  *  Constitution  '  filled 
her  tops  with  riflemen,  expert  marksmen  who  had 

•  Ofllcial  letter  of  Commodore  Rodgen.  as  quoted  by  Jame^  Naval 
Hilt. 

t  Jnmet.— Rodsvn  anchored  at  floston  on  the  Sftth  of  Annv^.  J«** 
aix  dava  after  the  safe  arrival  in  the  Cbvna  of  the  'Thalia*^  IHnte, 
which,  through  the  admirable  coodnct  of  the  *  Belvidem,'  had  hean 
emibled  to  convoy  taTcly  home  our  hundred  Weit  ladiamta* 

X  Jamei. 
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been  drawu  from  the  sportsmen  of  the  country  and 
from  the  backwoodsmen,  whose  supplies  of  animal 
food  in  good  part  depended  upon  the  chase  of  the 
deer  and  wild  buffalo,  and  whose  rifles  were  seldom 
oiit  of  their  hands.  All  the  American  war  ships 
had  men  of  this  kind.*  Captain  Dacres,  however, 
waited  for  his  antagonist,  nothing  daunted  by  her 
superiority,  or  by  the  lamentable  state  of  his 
own  ship  and  stores.  He  had  only  244  men 
and  19  boys  on  board.  The  battle  began  at  about  five 
o'clock.  Through  the  badness  of  her  powder  the 
'  Guerriere's '  shot  fell  short,  while  those  of  the  *  Con- 
stitution '  reached  their  mark.  After  availing  him- 
self for  some  time  of  his  apparent  advantage  at 
long-shot  distance.  Captain  Hull  came  to  closer 
quarters.  At  about  six  o'clock  a  twenty-four  pound 
shot  carried  away  the  *  Guerriere's '  mizen-mast 
by  the  board.  The  mast  fell  over  the  starboard 
quarter,  made  a  large  hole  in  the  counter,  and  caused 
the  ship  to  bring  up  in  the  wind.  The  •  Constitu- 
tion '  was  now  enabled  to  take  up  an  excellent 
position  on  the  *  Guerriere's '  larboard  bow ;  and 
now  the  wild  riflemen  in  the  tops  began  their  mur- 
derous fire  upon  the  British  frigate.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  sweeping  fire  of  great  guns,  to 
which  the  '  Guerrifere '  could  reply  with  only  her 
bow  guns.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  ships 
fell  on  board  each  other.  The  Americans  now 
attempted  to  board,  but  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
motion  of  the  two  ships  unfavourable  to  their  pur- 
pose; and  their  ardour  was  moreover  cooled  by 
some  well-directed  shots  from  our  marines  (un- 
luckily these  brave  fellows  had  only  their  common 
muskets),  which  brought  down  the  first  lieutenant 
of  American  marines  that  was  leading  the  boarding 
party  with  his  riflemen,  passed  through  the  body  of 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  boarding  sailors,  and  brought  down  the 
sailing-master.  Giving  up  his  intention  of  board- 
ing Hull  made  his  riflemen  continue  their  unerring 
fire  from  the  tops.  Captain  Dacres  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  while  in  the  act  of 
cheering  his  men ;  but,  though  suffering  excessive 
pain,  he  would  not  quit  the  deck.  At  nearly  the 
same  moment  his  sailing-master  and  the  master's 
mate  were  wounded  by  those  fierce  backwoodsmen, 
who  endeavoured  to  pick  out  the  officers.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  falling  aboard  the  two  ships  got  clear, 
the  '  Constitution '  showing  no  farther  disposition 
to  grapple  with  or  lash  her  adversary,  an  operation 
which  she  might  easily  have  performed,  as  the 
'Guerriere's'  bowsprit  had  got  entangled  in  her 
I'^gging.  Notwithstanding  his  fire-eaters  in  hia 
tops,  and  his  two  men  to  one,  Hull  preferred 
availing  himself  of  the  immense  advantages  that 
were  in  his  favour  in  a  cannonading  to  a  hand  to 
hand  fight  and  the  experiment  of  boarding.  As  the 
two  ships  fell  asunder  the  '  Guerri^re '  came  to  a 
little  and  brought  a  few  of  her  foremost  guns  to 

*  To  eolleet  Uieie  expert  markfrnen  offici'n  w«k  icnt  among  the 
backwoodimen  of  Uia  Wait;  and  to  embody  them  aad  giva  tliem 
some  ueeea«ary  drilliug,  a  marine  barrack  (for  the  fellows  were  caUeil 
mariuea)  waa  eatiblUhnd  near  Washiavtoa  city.  From  tUa  d^t  the 
Amvrlcau  Bhi|ia  were  regularly  luppUed^-^aiMft 
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bear.  Some  of  her  wads  set  fire  to  the  *  Consti- 
tution's* cabin;  but  the  fire  was  put  out  before 
it  reached  the  powder.  At  this  moment  the 
'  Guerriere's '  bowsprit,  "  striking  the  taffrail  of 
the  '  Constitution,*  slackened  the  fore  stay  of  the 
'  Guerri^re,'  and,  the  fore-shrouds  on  the  larboard 
or  weather  side  being  mostly  shot  away,  the  mast 
fell  over  the  starboard  side,  crossing  the  main  stay  : 
the  sudden  jerk  carried  the  mainmast  along  with 
it,  leaving  the  *Guerrifere*  a  defenceless  wreck, 
rolling  her  main-deck  guns  in  the  water."  At 
about  half-past  six,  the  '  Guerri&re,'  just  after  this 
accumulation  of  disasters,  began  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  her  masts,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  renew 
the  action.  But,  just  as  she  had  cleared  away  the 
wreck,  her  spritsail  yard,  upon  which  she  had  9«c 
a  sail  to  try  and  get  before  the  wind,  was  carried 
away,  and  the  *  Constitution  '  ranged  a-head.  Tlie 
English  frigate  now  lay  an  unmanageable  hulk  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  rolling  her  main-deck  guns 
under  water.  But  her  guns  did  worse  than  roll 
under  water,  many  of  them  breaking  loose,  owing 
to  the  rotten  stale  of  the  breechings  and  of  the 
timber-heads.  The  *  Constitution  *  now  took  a  posi- 
tion within  pistol-shot;  and,  it  being  hopeless  to 
contend  any  longer,  the  *  Guerriere '  fired  a  lee  gun, 
and  hauled  down  the  Union  Jack  from  the  stump 
df  Xhh  mainmast.  It  was  within  a  quarter  of  seven 
o'clock  when  the  gallant  young  Dacres  struck.  He 
had  fought  the  big  'Constitution'  under  almost 
every  possible  disadvantage  for  nearly  three  hours. 
A  flag  thus  lowered  could  carry  no  honour  to  the 
victors.  In  the  English  ship  there  were  fifteen 
killed  and  sixty-three  wounded;  in  the  American, 
according  to  Hull's  report,  there  were  only  seven 
killed  and  seven  wounded — but  American  reports 
were  very  often  not  more  veracious  than  French 
bulletins,  and  from  certain  differences  of  regula- 
tions it  was  easy  to  conceal  the  real  amount  of  their 
wounded.*  The  republicans  were  very  desirous 
of  carrying  the  *  Guerriere '  into  ])ort  as  a  trophy, 
and  as  a  substantial  proof  of  their  vengeance,  for 
the  '  Guerriere,'  when  commanded  by  Captain 
Pechell,  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  which 
arose  about  English  deserters,  which  quarrel  had 
led  to  the  severe  castigatiou  of  the  '  Chesa|)eake '  by 
the  *  LfCopard  ;'  but  the  poor  '  Guerriere '  was  so 
rotten  and  so  shattered  in  her  hull,  that  by  daylight 
of  the  morning  after  the  action  she  was  found  to  be 
sinking.  Having  removed  the  prisoners  on  board, 
Hull  gave  orders  to  set  her  on  fire ;  and  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  old  frigate  blew  up. 
Although  they  returned  to  port  without  their  trophy. 
Captain  Hull  and  his  officers  and  men  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  were  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  the  government,  and  were  presented  with  50,000 
dollars  as  a  reward  for  their  wondrous  exploit. 

e  SecrenX  of  the  '  Gnerriira'a'  officert,  when  carried  on  board  th« 
*  CoiutitutioD.'  cuunted  thirteen  wounded,  of  whom  thr*^  died  aiter 
amputation.  '*  In  the  Brllitli  service,  every  woundod  man,  aUhou::h 
mtrely  Mrratehod,  reporu  himself  to  the  surgeon,  that  he  may  get  hU 
smatl'money.  a  pecuniary  allowanre  so  named.  No  such  reipilatina 
exists  in  the  American  s««rvice ;  ooiiaeqnenlly  the  return  of  loss  sus- 
tained in  action  by  an  Amcvican  khip.  as  lar  as  respecu  the  wouuded 
at  ienst,  is  madi'  subservient  to  thu  \  tews  of  the  commander  and  hia 
goverauent**'— t'aaief. 
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Not  a  word  was  mentioned  respecting  the  vast 
inferiority  of  force  of  the  ship  which  had  struck, 
either  by  Captain  Hull  or  by  the  government.  The 
fact  was  merely  put  in  this  shape — a  British  frigate 
had  struck  to  an  American  frigate.  It  was  more 
satisfactory  to  American  vanity  to  boast  of  this  rare 
feat  of  arms,  and  of  "  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
American  tar,''  than  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  relative  strength  and  condition  of  the  two  ships. 
As  for  the  Americanism  of  their  tars,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  seamen  of  the  '  Constitution '  were 
natives  of  England  or  Ireland — were  renegades 
that  might  have  been  disposed  to  fight  the  more 
desperately  (as  many  such  deserters  and  traitors 
were  found  to  do  on  other  occasions)  from  their 
dread  of  the  yard-arm  or  the  gibbet  if  their  present 
co-mates  and  brethren  should  be  beaten  and  they 
themselves  captured.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on 
a  court  martial  that  these  British  subjects  on  board 
the  '  Constitution '  were  leading  men  or  captains  of 
guns.  Several  of  them  were  personally  known  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  *  Guerriere.'  Several  of 
them  had  deserted  quite  recently  from  English 
men-of-war.  One  fellow  had  served  under  Mr. 
Kent,  the  *  Guerriere's '  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Kent 
found  him  on  board  the  'Constitution'  making 
buck-shot,  to  lacerate  and  mangle  his  own  country- 
men. Like  the  rest,  he  now  went  by  a  new  name, 
or  by  what  the  Americans  called  "  a  second  name." 
The  scoundrel  bad  conscience  enough  left  to  blush 
when  his  old  commanding  officer  stood  before  him 
under  the  half-deck  of  the  American  frigate.  In 
fact,  there  were  on  board  the  *  Constitution '  so 
many  men  whom  the  crew  of  the  '  Guerriere '  con- 
sidered as  their  countrymen,  that  the  American 
captain  became  seriously  alarmed  lest  some  feeling 
of  compunction  and  remorse,  some  natural  return 
of  the  love  of  country,  should  induce  the  renegades 
and  deserters  to  join  the  captured  crew  of  the 

*  Guerriere,'  overpower  him  and  his  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  carry  the  '  Constitution '  as  a  prize  into 
the  British  port  of  Halifax.  Hull  kept  his  pri- 
soners manacled  and  chained  to  the  deck  during 
the  whole '4if  the  night  after  the  action,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  day.* 

On  the  25tlfof  October  the '  Macedonian '  frigate. 
Captain  Carden,  attacked  the  American  frigate 

*  United  States,'  Commodore  Decatur.  Here  the 
disparity  of  force  was  equally  great :  the  English 
frigate  was  shorter  and  lower  and  pierced  for  fewer 
guns,  and  her  guns  were  of  lighter  calibre;  her 
crew  consisted  of  262  men  and  35  boys,  the  latter 
being  scarcely  worth  ship-room ;  the  American,  in 
addition  to  her  fifty- five  guns,  mounted  a  brass 
howitzer  in  each  of  her  tops,  and  her  crew  amounted 
to  477  men  and  one  boy.  Yet  the  *  Macedonian  * 
fought  the  '  United  States  '  for  two  hours,  and  did 
not  strike  until  she  was  a  complete  wreck,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and  with 
her  decks  strewed  with  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty- 
five  wounded.f 

*  CapUin  Brenton,  Naval  Hist  ' 

t  The  spirit  displayed  by  our  seamen  od  this  oecasion  had  neTer 
been  surpassed.    When,  as  a  lost  retoaroe,  CapUin  Garden  attempted 


On  the  29th  of  December,  the  ^Java*  irigate, 
Capt|iin  Lambert,  who  had  been  convoying  some 
outward-bound  Indiamen,  attacked  the  big  '  Con- 
stitution,' which  was  now  commanded  not  by  Hull, 
but  by  Commodore  Bainbridge.  Again  the  rut 
disparity  of  force  led  to  the  defeat,  but  not  to  the 
disgrace,  of  the  British  flag.  The  *  Java'  fought 
the  '  Constitution  '  for  nearly  five  hours,  gave  hei 
a  tremendous  battering  both  in  the  hull  and  masts, 
and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  her  men,  in  spite  of 
her  great  height  and  the  amazins;  strength  of  her 
bulwarks.  When  the  battle  had  Tasted  more  than 
two  hours,  Captain  Lambert  fell  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball  or  a  rifle-shot  from  the  '  Consti- 
tution's '  maintop ;  and  the  command  then  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  H.  Ducie  Chads,  who  had  been  se- 
verely wounded  ever  since  the  commencement  o( 
the  action,  but  who  had  persisted  in  remaining 
upon  deck.  When  scarcely  a  stick  was  left  sund- 
ing,  when  the  ship  was  encumbered  with  wrecks 
of  spars  and  rigging,  and  when  almost  every  dis- 
charge set  her  on  fire,  the  crew  of  the  '  Java'  lost 
no  heart ;  and,  seeing  the  '  Constitution '  running 
from  them,  in  order  to  resort  to^  her  "  long-shot 
tactics,"  and  fancying  that  she  was  going  off  alto- 
gether, they  cheered  her  to  come  &ck,  as  they 
could  not  give  chase.*  The  *  Java,'  like  the 
*  Guerriere,'  was  so  thoroughly  battered  before  she 

to  lay  the  American  frigate  on  board.  eTerv  man  was  on  deck,  in- 
cluding eren  the  badly  wounded,  and  men  who  had  lost  an  urn.  taA 
they  all  cheered,  "  Let  at  conquer  or  die  I"  But  an  acddeoul  Aot 
•truck  the  'Macedonian'*'  fore-brace  and  prevented  her  laytoi;  thf 
enem V  on  board.  1 1  it  to  be  added  that  during  nearly  the  whol«  tctiot 
the  *  tJnited  Stotea '  careftiUy  fthuuned  clote  fightins.  and  fought  ia  a 
Parthian  or  retreating  manner. — Jamei,—AtttnhatL—Breaim. 

*  The  '  Java '  was  perhapa  the  very  worst  appcrfnted  aDd  voirt 
manned  ahip  of  war  we  had  afloat.  This  is  sayiog  a  areat  deal,  br 
our  Admiralty,  obliged  tu  keep  at  aea  in  all  parU  of  the  world  sadi 
an  immenae  number  of  men-of-war.  straitened  in  their  floanon,  aid 
ftndiug  it  difficult  to  obtain,  at  short  notices,  crewa  for  all  theite  ihipi, 


had  certainly  sent  to  sea  a  great  many  vessels  exceedingly  ill  nuaaid. 
The  *  Java '  w»  a  French  fVimte  (originally  the  *  Renonunee ')  vhia 
*  id  catHured.  She  had  been  patched  >ip  and  cummissioned  only 
•  1 7tk  of  August  of  the  present  year.  The  grmtest  difleultf  *ai 
iu  providing  her,  iu  a  harry,  with  any  crew.    There  wne  iboiii 


we  had  c 
on  the  1 

found  iu  r „ . ^, ^ 

60  Irishmen  put  on  board  of  her  who  had  never  lieen  at  asa  in  (heir 
lives,  except  now  when  they  crossed  over  ttom  Ireland ;  about  M  an* 
tinous  rascals  were  drafted  from  a  aloopof-war  lying  at  Spitbesd ;  tnd 
the  press-gangs  and  the  prison-ships  furnished  the  resL  Captain  Lan- 
bert  remonstrated ;  but  the  Admiralty,  not  bring  able  to  prt  bia 
better  men,  told  him  that  a  voyage  to  and  from  the  East  IndieivcaJd 
turn  his  landsmen,  matineers,  thieves,  and  piekpocKcts  into  good 
BMilon ;  and  so  {lerfaaps  it  might  iuive  done  if  the  voyage  had  not  faeea 
liable  to  interruption.  Eiijht  tried  and  excellent  seamen  were,  bov- 
ever,  allowed  to  volanteer  fhim  the  'Rodney/  74.  But  ia  all, 
including  most  of  the  petty  officers,  there  were  not  W  men  tliat  had 
ever  been  in  action,  or  that  could  be  called  aeamen.  Eighty-six  wper 
numeraries  were  shipped,  but  they  were  nearly  all  Marine  Society  b^ 
and  in  the  total  of  397  persons  of  everv  description  there  were  a  gow 
many  more  boys.  Next  to  the '  Rodney's  *  8  men,  the  best  menonfaosid 
were  the  marines ;  yet,  out  of  their  number  of  80,  18  or  SO  werera* 
recruits.  Beftire  leaving  Portsmouth,  Captain  Lambert  decUred  w 
some  of  his  friends  thai,  owing  to  the  ineffective  sUle  of  his  cte*.  ne 
did  not  consider  the '  Java '  equal  even  to  a  French  frigate  if  heiMSU 
diance  to  encounter  one. 

Tlie  *  Constitution '  was  rather  larger  and  heavier  than  ConBodDR 
Rodgers's  ship  the  '  President.'  Her  crew  consisted  eniircly  of  »'*J 
iHidipd  men  and  practised  sailors,  there  being  the  usual  pioportk" « 
deserters  ttom  English  ships,  and  of  other  subjeou  of  Great  Brifaia. 
whose  treason  and  dread  ot  the  gallowa  diaposed  them  to  fight  6r9j^ 
rately.  Her  toUl  number  of  men  wna  477.  ••  The  •  ConstitutfciB, 
adds  the  painstaking  and  accurate  historian  of  our  tiavy.  "  ciipMi«| 
the  'Java'  certainly,  but  in  so  discreditable  a  manner  that,  M»^ 
*  Java'  been  manned  with  a  well-trained  crew  of  880  men.  no  oooW 
remains  in  our  mind,  and  we  h<ive  considered  the  sul-gect  aerionalyi 
that,  notwithstanding  her  vast  superiority  of  force,  the  AxnerieaB 
fngiUe  must  eitiier  have  succumbed  or  have  fled.  Indeed,  if  AnMri^ 
report  be  worth  attending  to,  Captain  Bainbridge,  once  durinxthebw 
of  the  action,  had  an  idea  of  resorting  to  the  latter  altematiTe:  M> 
his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Parker  Ca  nati%'e  of  Great  Britain.  iralwf« 
been  informed),  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  flrom  the  r""*"^  " 
James. 
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surrendered,  that  the  American  commodore  set  her 
on  iire»  as  Captain  Hall  had  set  fire  to  the  *  Guer- 
rifere,'  The  British  18-gun  hrig-sloop  *  Frolic,' 
Captain  Thomas  Whinyates,  which  had  been  five 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  a  weak  and  very 
sickly  crew,  which  had  sufTered  severely  in  her 
masts  and  rigging  in  a  storm  the  night  before, 
attacked  the  United  States  18-gun  ship-sloop 
•  Wasp '  five  days  only  from  the  Delaware.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced, and  chiefly  through  the  injuries  she  had 
sustained  in  the  storm,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  carry  sail  so  as  to  tack,  the  British  sloop 
lay  an  unmanageable  hulk  upon  the  water,  exposed 
to  the  whole  raking  fire  of  her  antagonist,  without 
being  able  to  return  it  with  anything  more  than 
one  of  her  bow-guns.  The  American,  who  had 
thirty-three  minutes'  firing  almost  entirely  to  him- 
self, kept  on  pouring  broadside  after  broadside,  in 
order  still  further  to  thin  the  crew  on  the  *  Frolic's  * 
deck,  and  so  make  boarding  easy,  or  in  the  hope 
that  the  *  Frolic '  would  strike  and  save  him  the 
trouble  and  the  risk  of  boarding.  But,  let  him 
blaze  away  as  he  would,  the  '  Frolic '  would  not 
haul  down  her  colours,  although  the  whole  range 
of  her  deck  was  swept,  and  her  captain  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  could  not  stand  without 
support.  It  was  but  dastardly  work  to  continue 
his  unanswered  fire,  and  to  shirk  boarding  at  once 
80  helpless  a  craft.  Boarding  would  have  stopped 
the  carnage ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  action  alto- 
gether had  lasted  forty-three  minutes,  when  they 
could  scarcely  see  a  man  alive  upon  the  *  Frolic's ' 
deck,  that  the  Americans  boarded  her.  Americans 
we  call  them  all,  for  convenience;  but  the  first 
fellow  among  them  thcit  attempted  to  get  on  board 
the  *  Frolic '  was  a  well-known  English  sailor  named 
•*  Jack  Lang."  No  resistance  could  be  offered  to 
the  numerous  boarders ;  except,  the  man  at  the 
irheel,  the  captain,  and  the  second  lieutenant,  who 
was  as  badly  wounded  as  the  captain,  and  holding 
on  for  support,  there  was  hardly  any  body  left  upon 
deck  alive,  all  the  rest  being  wounded,  or  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  wounded  below.  Another  of  her 
lieutenants  and  her  master  were  mortally  wounded ; 
15  seamen  and  marines  were  killed,  and  43  sea- 
men and  marines  were  wounded.  In  her  wrecked 
and  logged  state,  the  *  Frolic,'  in  fact,  had  lost 
nearly  half  of  her  crew  from  the  murderous  and 
unanswered  fire  of  the  American  guns.  Here  there 
was  a  less  apparent  disparity  than  in  the  frigate 
actions,  but  still  there  was  a  real  and  great  disparity 
of  force,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  inju- 
ries the  *  Frolic  *  had  sustained  from  the  storm,  or 
the  sickliness  of  her  crew.  The  ^  Frolic '  had  only 
92  men,  the  'Wasp'  had  138;  the  *  Frolic'  mea- 
sured 384  tons,  the  '  Wasp  *  measured  434  tons.* 

'  *  The  crew  of  tbe  Ammcaa  TCMel  cousbled  not  of  invalid*  wasted 
by  yeUuw  fever  aod  otlier  tfodemic  diseases,  but  of  young  and  able- 
bodinl  seamen,  all  fresh  from  ]H)rt ;  Ihere  was  only  one  boy  or  lad 
among  them,  aud  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  As  usual, 
many  of  the  crew  were  British  or  Irish.  Even  the  midshipmen,  and 
she  had  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them  on  board,  were  full-grown  men, 
ehiefly  masters  and  mates  of  Americ>in  merchantmen,  while  the  one 
solitary  midshipman  on  board  the  English  sloop  was  a  boy.    The 


The  victor  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  trophy 
into  port,  for  the  British  74  *  Poictiers '  hove  in 
sight  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  battle, 
recaptured  the  '  Frolic,'  and  captured  the  •  Wasp.' 
The  boastful  republic  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
inscribe  the  name  of  Jacob  Jones,  the  captain  of 
the  *  Wasp,*  on  the  list  of  her  immortals.* 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  rapidly  democratized  American 
republic,  and  of  the  conflict  of  its  parties,  wherein, 
through  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  dis- 
severed those  states  from  Great  Britain,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  form  and  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  adopted,  victory  was  sure 
to  remain  to  the  mob,  or  to  the  demagogues  that 
pleased  and  flattered  the  mob,  making  it  inevitable 
that  presidents  like  Washington  and  Adams  should 
be  succeeded  by  chief  magistrates  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison  :  there  is  also  instruction  and  admonition 
to  be  found  in  the  last  days  of  George  Washington 
the  Liberator ;  and  therefore  we  have  given  some 
time  and  attention  to  these  d^ails,  not  having 
before  said  a  word  about  the  United  States  and 
their  affairs  since  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
recognised  their  independence.  Those  national 
feelings  which,  we  trust,  will  quit  us  only  with  our 
last  breath,  have  induced  us  to  go  into  some  details 
of  the  causes  which  produced  the  new  war  with 
Great  Britain,  of  the  manner  in  which  that  war  was 
conducted,  and  of  the  plans  and  objects  which  the 
American  government  had  in  view,  in  entering  into 
that  unnecessary  conflict. 

We  showed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811  the 
temper  and  policy  of  Bernadotte  as  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  the  disposition  of  the  Russian  cabinet, 
and  the  fixed  determination  of  Bonaparte  to  attack 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  own  vast  and  remote 
dominions,  because  that  sovereign  would  not  ruin  his 
country  by  enforcing  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and,  perhaps  still  more,  because  Bonaparte  could 
no  longer  bear  to  hear  the  power  of  the  Czar  com- 
pared with  his  own.  He  treated  Bernadotte  like  a 
revolted  subject  and  traitor ;  he  summoftd  Sweden 
as  a  vassal,  to  enforce  his  decrees -against  the 
British  trade;  he  seized  and  confiscated  fifty 
Swedish  merchantmen;    and  lastly, In  January, 

*  Frolic '  had  indeed  eighteen  boys  in  addition  to  her  ninety-two  men, 
but  they  were  children,  fit  only  to  be  used  as  powder  monkeys. 

*  Captain  Jacob  Jones  was  possiblj  of  the  number  of  those  who 
liked  hard  dollars  better  than  fame  or  immortality.  But  even  in  a 
pecuniary  way  he  was  tolerably  well  rewarded.  President  Madison's 
government  gave  S5,000  dollars  to  Jones,  his  offlcers  and  crew,  and  a 
gold  medal  to  Jones,  and  silver  medals  to  his  officers,  "  in  testimony 
of  their  high  sense  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  them  in  the  capture 
of  the  British  sloop-ofwar  •  Frolic,'  of  superwr  fvrce.'^Jamet,  Naval 
Hist. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  any  regular  American  accounts  of  any  of 
these  maritime  transactions  without  being  reminded  of  '*  Uie  great  type 
of  liars,"  whom  Congreve  has  made  proverbial.  They  have  lieen  dii- 
proiedbyUie  moat  lionourable  and  truth-tellinx  of  eye-witnesses; 
the>  have  been  controverted  by  official  documents.  Americnn  as  i»  eU 
as  English ;  they  hare  been  bimnded  for  what  they  are  by  mechanical 
or  by  other  very  simple  processes,  such  as  measuring  the  size  of  the 
opposing  shins,  the  leugtli  snd  calibre  of  the  guns,  weighing  the  balla 
nard  on  either  side.  &c. ;  and  yet  the  Americans  and  their  admirers, 
with  a  brazen  impudeiinf,  continue  to  this  day  to  repeat  the  mon> 
strous  flams;  and  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  moat  popular  of  their 
romance  writers,  turning  naval  historian,  repeats  nearly  aU  of  them 
without  abatement,  wbik  to  some  of  them  he  adds  flourishes  of  hto 
own.  the  materials  of  which  he  roust  have  found  in  the  same  purelv 
imaginative  fheuRy  which  oonstructed  the  stories  of  *The  Red 
Bover '  and  '  The  La<t  of  the  Mohicans.* 
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1812,  be  sent  Davouat,  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  brutal  of  his  genjsrals,  to  take  posseaaion  of 
Swedish  Pumerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  This 
aggression  induced  Bernadotte,  who  had  been  cor- 
responding wiih  Russia  before,  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  treaty 
Mas  signed  in  March,  1812;  and  in  an  interview 
which  took  place  between  the  Gascon  and  the  Czar 
their  plan  of  resistance  was  settled.  Though  war 
was  not  declared,  Bonaparte  was  pouring  troops 
into  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. The  frontiers  of  this  Polish  duchy  touched 
the  limits  of  Alexander's  dominions,  and  the  Poles, 
inflamed  by  their  old  animosities  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  not  yet  disabused  of  the  confidence  they 
had  put  in  the  French,  were  ready  to  arm  and  act, 
and  were  still  dreaming'  about  the  re-construction 
of  their  ancient  nondescript,  and  about  their  re- 
storation, by  Bonaparte,  to  a  national  independence. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  reinforced  his 
armies  and  awaited  the  attack. 

The  astute  Fouehe  once  more  interposed  between 
Bonaparte  and  his  ruin.  He  presented  a  memo- 
rial full  of  facts,  arguments,  and  even  eloquence; 
but,  together  with  other  advice  from  better  quarters, 
it  was  thrown  away  upon  the  pride  and  conceit  of 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  who  seemed  now  but  a  fore- 
doomed man.  *'  I  regulate  my  conduct  chiefly  by 
the  opinion  of  my  army !  With  800,000  men  I  can 
oblige  all  Europe  to  do  my  bidding.  I  will  destroy 
all  English  influence  in  Russia,  and  then  Spain 
must  fall.  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished ; 
my  present  situation  is  but  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  I  must  All  up.  I  must  make  one  nation  out 
of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be  the 
capital  of  the  world!  There  must  be  all  over 
Europe  but  one  code,  one  court  of  appeal,  one  cur- 
rency, one  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  I  will 
destroy  all  Russian  influence  as  well  as  all  English 
influence  in  Europe.  Two  battles  will  do  the  bu:ii- 
ness ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  to  me  on 
his  knees,  and  Russia  shall  be  disarmed !  Spain 
costs  me  very  dear;  without  that  I  should  have 
been  master  of  the  world  by  this  time ;  but  when  I 
shall  become  such  by  finishing  with  Russia,  my  son 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  quietly  to  retain  my 
place."*  Such  was  the  rhapsody  which  this  strange 
being  returned  to  his  friendly  remonstrants  and 
advisers.  Though  his  head  was  clear,  both  head 
and  heart  were  possessed  by  a  sort  of  monomania ; 
and,  just  before  the  campaign  and  during  its  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  after  its  fatal  termination,  he 
betrayed  symptoms  of  an  alienation  of  mind,  and 
of  a  disordered  state  of  stomach  and  of  general 
health. 

Before  quitting  Paris,  Bonaparte  directed  Maret, 
now  Duke  of  Bassano  and  minister  far  foreign 
affairs,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posing negotiations  with  England,  on  the  basis  of 
the  itii  possidetis.  He  now  professed  to  be  willing 
to  grant  nearly  everything  that  he  had  refused  during 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  rupture  of  the 

•  Foache.— Abbe  de  Pnult. 


Peace  of  Amiens — to  allow  Sicily  to  remain  under 
the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  Portugal  to  remain 
under  the  House  of  Braganza ;  but  he  still  insisted 
that  Spain  should  be  secured  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
At  such  a  moment  no  statesman  could  be  blind  to 
the  motives  which  dictated  this  proposition  for  peace 
with  England,  and  none  but  a  traitor  or  an  idiot 
could  have  entertained  the  proposition.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  Lord  Castlereagh  to  reply,  as  be 
did,  that  our  engagements  with  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  rendered  oor 
acknowledging  Joseph  impossible. 

Early  in   May  Bonaparte  grossly  insulted  the 
Russian  minister  at  Paris,  and  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports.    On  the  9th  of  May  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  young  Austrian  empress,  set  off 
for  Dresden.     Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  kings 
of  his  own  making,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxonj, 
Westphalia,  and  other  tributary  princes,  met  him 
in  the  fair  Saxon  capital.     Thither  also  repaired 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  empress ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  could  not  bring  his  queen, 
for  she  had  been  slain  by  th6  evil  tongue  and  evil 
doings  of  Bonaparte  and  his  agents.    His  Prussian 
majesty  had  been  already  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  placed  20,000  men  of  his  diminished  army 
at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte.     The  Emperor  of 
Austria  now  engaged  to  furnish  30,000  men  to  act 
against  Russian  Poland.     After  brilliant  festivals, 
and  balls  and  plays,  wherein  Talma  played  to  a 
parterre  or  pit  of  kings,  Bonaparte  quitted  Dresden 
and  his  wife,  and  posted  to  Thorn,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  2nd  of  June.   His  immense  army  wm 
already  assembled  in  Poland,  chiefly  between  tlie 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.     Europe  had  never  seen 
such  a  condensed  host :  there  were  270,000  French, 
80,000  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
30,000  Poles,  20,000  Italians,  Lombards,  Tuscans, 
Venetians,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  and  20,000  Prus- 
sians I  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  this  immense 
army,  in  three  large  masses,  crossed  the  Niemen, 
then  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  en- 
tered Lithuania,  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion.    The  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  de  TuUi, 
120,000  strong,  evacuated  Wilna,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  as  the  French  approached,  retiring  slowly 
and    in   good    order  towards    the   river  Dwina. 
Another  Russian   army  under  Prince  Bagration, 
80,000  strong,  was  st<itioned  near  the  Dnieper. 
On  the  28th  of  June  Bonaparte  entered  Wilna, 
where  he  remained  unUl  the  16th  of  July,  more 
and  more  confident  that  the  Russians  would  not 
dare  to  face  him  in  the  field,  and  that  the  obstruc- 
tions of  nature  must  yield  to  his  iron  will  and  the 
confidence  and  energy  of  his  army.* 

*  \^liile  at  Wilna,  IVmaparte  iceclred'a  deputalion  of  Poliih  pa- 
triots  from  the  diet  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  who  entreated  him  to 
proeUim  the  union  end  indepeudenee  of  Poland.  Hie  answers  w^eve 
cold,  cautious,  or  cniipmatical.  lie  told  them  that  he  had  piaTantc««l 
to  hie  r%ther-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  part  of  Poland  wiiich 
he  actually  poe<ie«ied ;  and  tliat  for  the  rest  they  mtiat  depend  npon 
an  inecratkble  Providence  and  their  own  efiurts.  The  effect  of  this 
answer,  and  of  the  mamudini?,  mfBanly  conduct  of  his  army  in  iViIand, 
and  in  Lithuania,  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  Poland,  he  and  that 
army  felt  to  their  coat  when  thev  had  to  fly  through  ihoae  re;nons  from 
the  icy  hammer  of  winter  and  toe  sharp  spear  of  the  CiMsaclLS. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  native  country  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  was  treated  as  the  country  of  an  enemy. 
So  enormous  a  force  required  supplies  commen- 
surate ;  and,  as  the  armies  had  always  heen  accus- 
tomed to  live  at  large,  according  to  Bonaparte's 
theory  and  practice  that  every  war  should  support 
itself,  the  French  commissariat  was  very  defective, 
and  the  French  government  averse  to  making  any 
great  outlay  for  provisions.  Those  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  collected  in  Wilna  and  other  places 
came  on  but  slowly,  and  the  markets  of  Lithuania, 
an  impoverished  country,  were  but  thinly  supplied. 
The  Russians,  who  from  the  first  had  determined 
to  retire  into  the  heart  of  their  own  country,  and  to 
draw  the  invaders  after  them,  had  removed  all 
their  stores  into  the  interior.  The  French  and 
Germans,  and  we  believe  we  must  add  the  Poles 
and  the  very  Lithuanians  who  were  following  the 
tricolor  flag,  went  about  the  country  marauding  and 
plundering,  feeding  their  horses  on  the  green  corn, 
violating  the  women,  and  killing  those  who  resented 
such  treatment.  The  preceding  year,  1811,  had 
been  a  year  of  misery  and  affliction  to  Lithuania, 
for  the  harvest  had  been  a  very  bad  one  :  the  pre- 
sent year  promised  a  sure  augmentation  of  wretch- 
edness, for,  like  locusts,  these  hordes  of  men  de- 
stroyed far  more  than  they  consumed,  wasting  the 
unripe  corn,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future.  The 
richest  and  most  fertile  of  countries  could  hardly 
have  supported  fur  any  length  of  time  such  enor- 
mous masses  of  wasteful  men ;  but  Lithuania  was 
at  all  times  thinly  peopled  and  miserably  poor, 
and  the  Russian  ])rovinces  beyond  it  were  mostly 
in  the  same  condition.  It  was  madness  to  think  of 
carrying  on  war  in  such  regions  as  it  had  been 
carried  on  in  fat  Belgium,  in  fertile  Italy,  and  in 
the  well-peopled  and  well -cultivated  parts  of  Ger- 
many. His  long  and  unavoidable  stay  at  Wilna, 
which  brought  him  almost  a  mouth  nearer  to  the 
winter,  must  have  been  very  fatal  to  Bonaparte's 
operations,  even  if  they  had  not  been  extravagant 
and  all  but  hopeless  from  the  first.  Many  symp- 
toms of  discouragement  were  already  visible,  and 
some  of  these  were  derived  from  accidents  and  from 
the  elements.  We  have  seen,  even  in  the  fury  of 
the  French  revolution  and  of  the  French  atheism, 
that  certain  superstitions  clung  to  the  unbelieving 
hearts  of  the  French.  This  continued.  As  Bona- 
parte first  reached  the  bank  of  the  Niemen,  in  the 
darkness  of  night  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him  on  the  sand.  Some  voice  instantly  said, 
'^  This  is  a  bad  augury !  A  Roman  would  give  up 
the  enterprise."  When  that  frontier  river  was 
crossed,  and  when  the  grand  army  began  to  pene- 
trate into  the  sombre  pine  forests  of  Lithuania, 
their  ears  were  struck  by  the  solemn  sounds  of 
distant  thunder,  which,  for  a  time,  were  mistaken 
fur  the  distnnt  firing  of  artillery :  the  summer  sky 
was  overcast,  till  the  day,  in  those  forests,  looked 
like  night ;  and  then  the  thunder  rolled  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  forked  lightning  burst  over  their 
heads.  The  hearts  of  the  men  were  awe-stricken, 
and  many  were  heard  to  say  that  this  too  was  a 


bad  omen.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  fol- 
lowed by  torrents  of  rain  and  by  gales  of  wind  ; 
and  the  insup{)ortable  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  distressing  cold.  As  early 
as  this  the  horses  of  the  army  had  begun  to  perish  ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  baggage  and  camp  equipage 
had  been  abandoned  in  the  sands  of  Lithuania, 
between  the  Niemen  and  Wilna«  At  last  enormous 
droves  of  catile — looking  when  on  the  march  like 
armies  themselves— were  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  endless  host,  were  driven  forward  by  Polish  - 
peasants  under  the  escort  of  Polish  lancers,  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  day  by  day ;  and  the  grand  army 
quitted  Wilna,  fullowed  by  a  train  of  baggage 
waggons,  provision  waggons,  and  other  vehicles, 
which  seemed  to  form  still  another  army.  But 
20,000  men  were  left  behind  in  badly  provided 
and  insecure  hospitals;  and  more  than  100,000 
men  took  with  them  diseases  which  required  the 
application  of  remedies  not  safely  used  in  cold 
climates  and  at  the  wintry  season  by  soldiers,  or 
by  any  class  of  persons  constantly  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  Demoralised  and 
diseased,  a  very  large  part  of  this  army  of  invasion 
meyted  as  much,  at  starting,  the  name  of  '^  une 
race  gangrenecy*^  as  it  did  when  retreating,  discom- 
fited and  scattered  by  the  angry  breath  of  Heaven, 
and  perishing  on  the  interminable  snow-covered 
plains  of  Russia.*  In  their  march  through  Lithu- 
ania rather  more  than  less  than  100,000  men 
dropped  off  from  the  ranks  through  death  or  sick- 
ness, through  desertion,  or  through  the  surprises 
and  captures  made  by  the  Cossacks,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  :  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
the  roads  were  execrable ;  the  horses  continued  to 
perish ;  the  cattle  died  off  or  were  wasted  to  mere 
skin  and  bone.  According  to  a  high  authority  in 
such  matters,!  the  Russian  general,  Barclay  de 
Tolli,  was  a  chief  quite  capable  of  conducting  this 
defensive  war  successfully ;  and  it  appears  that 
de  Tolli  did  not  mean  to  fight  at  all  until  Bona- 
parte should  be  surrounded  by  a  vast  desolation  of 
snow  and  wilderness,  and  that  the  battles  which 
the  Russians  fought  between  their  frontiers  and 
Moscow  were  all  against  de  ToUi's  opinion.  In 
these  engagements,  however,  the  Russian  infantry 
more  than  maintained  their  old  reputation  for 
steadiness  and  hardihood ;  and,  all  the  while  that 
they  were  retreating,  no  attempt  to  disorder  them 
succeeded,  and  no  actual  attack  made  by  the  French 
van — though  the  impetuous  Murat  charged  with  it 
— could  make  any  serious  impression.}     The  two 

*  An  eloquent  Prote»tiinl  clersryman  of  Geneva,  in  a  tliankKgivinq; 
■ermon  in  the  year  1815  fur  the  deliverance  of  his  country  ft-om  tiio 
Frencli,  and  tut  the  n-union  of  Geneva  to  the  Swiai  Confederacy, 
described  thi«  Grand  Army  of  Ikmapartc  as  "  «m  race  gaugrcndtf^  qui 
n'itaitplni  WmM  q^a  mointV/ " 

i  General Morean.  This exil«v— once  the  rival  of  Bonaiarte — while 
residing  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  stnmgly  expressed  these  opi- 
nions to  iHir  able  and  amiable  diplomatist,  Sir  Angustus  Foster. 

t  '*  Whenever  nttaciced/'  said  mo  officer  on  Murat*s  staff,  "  t1i« 
Russiiins  funned  into  squares,  solid  or  hollow.  We  ciiuld  sometimes 
knock  oir  a  little  angle  of  thuae  sqiisres.  but  entanur  those  squaies  we 
never  cunld.  Murat  purtnrd  too  rapidly  to  sllow  of  any  heavv  sitil' 
lery  keeping;  pace  with  him  ;  and  our  light  pieces  (when  we  liacf  any), 
onr  rliarges  with  sabre,  lance,  or  l>ayonct.  and  our  Aisiiading, 


were  all  tlirown  away  u|ion  those  dsrk  immovable  masses." — Private 
in/.rtrmatitm  fnim  a  mttinauixhed  Italian  ttfficer  who  served  m  Murat't 
tU[ff^,  and  who  wai  KOTceitffrvm  his  ride  wrinf  the  whole  oampaign. 
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armies  marched  almost  day  and  night :  e?ery  morn- 
ing the  Russian  rear-guard  seemed  to  have  escaped 
from  Murat ;  every  evening  Murat  was  again  close 
up  with  it;  and  nearly  every  evening  he  attacked 
it ;  hut  the  hold  and  crowned  dragooner  always 
found  the  Russians  well  posted^  to  all  appearance 
fresh  and  well  fed,  while  his  own  immense  host  of 
cavalry  had  very  often  to  fight  upon  empty  sto- 
machs.* Neither  men  nor  horses  could  stand  the 
long  continuance  of  this  work :  many  died,  or  fell 
sick  or  lame,  and  hecame  useless  upon  the  road ; 
some  were  killed  or  wounded  in  every  attempt 
upon  the  Russian  squares;  the  loiterers  and  the 
disabled  were  carried  away  prisoners,  or  were  dis- 
patched to  another  world  by  the  ilying  Cossack 
pulks,  or  by  the  armed  Russian  peasantry  and 
townspeople :  and  all  this  fatigue,  all  these  losses 
were  uncompensated  by  any  exciting  or  brilliant 
achievement.  Dearly  as  he  loved  "  the  rapture  of 
the  fight,"  Murat  grew  heartily  sick  of  this  war, 
and  wished  himself  back  in  his  sunny  city  of 
Naples  long  before  he  reached  the  bleak  and  dreary 
town  of  Smolensk. 

After  partial  engagements  at  Mohiloff  and  Wi- 
tepsk,  Barclay  de  ToUi  continued  his  retreat  upon 
Smolensk.  Some  of  the  French  generals  would 
have  paused ;  but  their  chief  determined  to  follow 
the  Russians.  He  observed  that  forward  marches 
alone  could  keep  such  a  vast  army  together ;  that 
to  halt  or  retire  would  be  the  signal  of  dissolution  : 
^'  We  must  therefore  advance  upon  Moscow,  and 
strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  winter 
quarters  and  supplies."  Leaving  a  body  of  reserve 
in  Lithuania,  and  the  strong  corps  of  Marshal 
Macdonald  on  the  Dwina  towards  Riga,  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Dnieper  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  his  ftte,  or  the  day  of  St.  Napoleon 
— the  saint  which  he  had  forced  into  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  had  made  the  greatest  of  all  saints. 
And  while  the  army  was  crossing  the  river — the 
ancient  Borysthenes,  from  which,  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  barbarians  had  marched  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople — France  and  all  her 
dependencies  were  re-echoing  with  the  salutes  fired 
in  honour  of  the  great  day  or  of  the  great  man. 
Murat  and  a  part  of  bis  cavalry  were  the  first  to 
gain  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  par- 
tially covered  by  Cossacks,  supported  by  a  beauti- 
ful Russian  division,  formed  en  hatcdllons  carrh^ 
or  in  the  usual  impenetrable  squares.  Murat  now 
hoped  to  get  a  handful  of  laurel,  for  the  Russian 
division  eeemed  to  have  the  intention  of  keeping 
its  ground,  or  of  making  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  horse  back  into  the  river.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  grand  army  was  present  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  as  spectator,  for  it  had  been  concentrated 
previously  to  the  passage  of  the  river.  Murat 
hurraed  and  charged,  and  hurraed  and  charged 
again  and  again ;  but  he  could  not  eniamer  the 
division  without  that  French  artillery  for  wliich  he 
had  disdained  to  wait:  and  he  lost  in  a  useless 
display  of  bravery  a  considerable  number  of  men, 

*  G^eral  Gomto  de  Segnr.^ 


and  had  once  more  to  gnash  his   teeth   at  tie 
steadiness  and  order  and  the  inezpugn ability  witk 
which  that  solid  and  staunch  infantry  wididrev 
towards  Smolensk.     On  this,  as  on  nearly  even 
other  occasion,  the  Russians  were  enabled  to  redR 
peaceably  upon  their  main  body.     Murat's  impe- 
tuosity was  much  censured  by  the  French  amj, 
and  by  Bonaparte  himself.    They  now  had  entered 
Russia  Proper  with  about  180,000  men.     The  da; 
after  crossing  the  Dnieper — on  the  16th  of  Augo^ 
— Bonaparte  found  Barclay  de  ToUi  ^raiting  fir 
him  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk.     Bnt  the  Rot- 
sian  general  only  intended  to  keep  the  French  in 
check  while  the  inhabitants  were  carrying  off  or 
destroying  provisions  and  all  those  things  which 
the  enemy  most  wanted;  and  after  a  little  hard 
fighting  de  Tolli  evacuated  Smolensk,   and  con- 
tinued his  retreat  upon  Moscow.     The  Roanan 
rear-guard  set  fire  to  the  town  before  they  quitted 
it,  and  the  place  became  a  horrid  black  ruin,  ina- 
pable  of  giving  shelter  to  foe  or  friend.     The  sight 
of  these  flames,  and  of  the  universal  conflagratioa 
that  gathered  round  the  invading  army  as  it  ad- 
vanced into  Russia  Proper — for,  either  by  the  inha- 
bitants or  by  the  soldiery  and  the  Cossacks,  nearly 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  was  set  on  fire,  and 
then  deserted — ^was  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  resistance,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
the  invasion  ;  but  Bonaparte  obstinately  kept  his 
eyes  shut,  and  rushed  onwards  to  his  doom.     On 
the  1th  of  September  he  fought  the  bloody  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  gained  a  victory,  but  at  the  csM, 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,  or  of  that  part  of 
it  which  was  advancing  with  him.     On  neither 
side  were  the  wounded  counted ;  but  10,000  French 
and  )  5,000  Russians  lay  dead  on  that  bloody  field. 
He  took  scarcely  any  prisoners  or  guns ;  and  hie 
loss  was  much  more  serious  to  him  than  was  that 
of  the  Russians  to  them.   Whole  French  battalions 
had  been  annihilated  almost  to  a  man.*     There 
was  no  flight,  no  confusion,  no  loss  of  heart,  or  of 
a  noble  military  countenance ;  the  Russians  eon- 
tinued  their  retreat  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the 
greatest  order,  though  the  French  were  treading  on 
their  rear.     On  the  14th  of  September  they  tia- 
versed  the  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  already  evacuated :  and  on  the  same 
day  the  French  entered  into  that  desolate  capital. 
No  Russians  were  seen  in  Moscow,  except  convicu 
and  men  of  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  class. 
That  very  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town, 
but  it  was  extinguished  during  the  night.     On  the 
next  day,  the  15th  of  September,  Napoleon  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Czars;  and  pompous  bulletins  were  issued 
and  dated  from  that  Bpot.     On  the  following  night 
the  fire  broke  out  again,  and  Moscow  was  in  flames 
in  a  dozen  quarters  at  once,  and  at  points  opposite 
to  and  altogether  unconnected  with  each  other. 
The  high  winds  of  autumn  fanned  the  flames  and 

*  The  BuMiaiis  bud  good  positions  and  sone  fonnidftble  tedMbli 
but  in  number  tb(7  were  certainly  not  superior  tu  the  Prmch.  When 
the  batUe  commenced  each  anny  had  oa  the  fteld  aboat  1SO,000  men. 
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!  gradually  spread  them  all  over  the  city.  Nothing 
I  could  now  Btop  or  check  the  conflagration.  On 
,  the  third  day  of  its  raging  Bonaparte  abandoned 
,  the  Kremlin,  where  he  had  run  great  risk  of  being 
^  blown  into  the  air,  as  an  immense  quantity  of  am- 
,  munition  had  been  collected  in  that  palace,  and  as 
i  sparks  and  fragments  of  burning  matter  were  flying 
I  all  about.  On  the  19th  the  rage  of  the  Are  abated, 
after  having  destroyed  7682  houses,  or  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  city.  Lodging  might  still  have  been 
found  for  the  troops,  although  fires  did  continue  to 
break  out  as  if  b^  involuntary  combustion;  but 
there  was  no  obtaining  proper  supplies  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly 
on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was  malted  down. 
If  he  had  begun  a  retreat  at  once,  Bonaparte  might 
yet  have  saved  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  the  mass, 
of  his  immense  army ;  but  be  remained  among  the 
ruins  of  Moscow  for  five  weeks,  inert  and  appa- 
rently stupified,  talking  oracular  nonsense  which 
could  no  longer  impose  upon  any  rational  mind, 
and  sending  people  to  negotiate  with  Alexander, 
whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time — who  now  wanted 
no  other  negotiators,  and  scarcely  any  other  gene- 
rals, than  snow,  frost,  and  famine.  At  last,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  when  the  severity  of  winter  had 
already  set  in,  the  Grande  Armee  began  its  retreat. 
Their  leader  knew  not  which  way  to  lead  it  so  as 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  provision  and 
shelter.  He  attempted  to  retire  by  Kaluga,  but  the 
terrible  reception  which  the  Russians  gave  him  at 
Malo  Yaroslavitz  compelled  him  to  take  the  road 
by  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced,  and  thus 
to  retreat  through  a  country  that  was  now  as  bare 
as  a  desert.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  astound- 
ing loss  of  life,  and  the  sufl'erings  and  horrors  that 
ensued.  The  starving,  diseased,  disorganised,  and 
mutinous  columns  were  followed  by  the  Hettman 
Platoff  and  his  avenging  Cossacks ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian grand  army  was  never  far  distant.  The  French 
had  left  Moscow  120,000  strone,  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Viazma  on  the  Wop  they  were  re- 
duced to  60,000  fighting  men.  On  the  6th  of 
November  thev  were  overtaken  by  the  Russian 
winter  with  all  its  terrors.  They  now  died  like 
rotten  sheep.  The  survivors  at  last  reached  Smo- 
lensk, to  which  place  some  stores  and  provisions 
had  been  brought  up  for  them.  On  the  14th  of 
November  Bonaparte  left  Smolensk  with  about 
40,000  men  able  to  carry  arms.  His  rear  divi- 
sions had  now  to  sustain  aJmost  daily  attacks  from 
the  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  but  the  frost  and  the 
snow,  the  nipping  blasts  of  night  which  swept  over 
those  vast  open,  treeless,  houseless  plains,  killed 
more  than  sword  and  spear,  and  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls.  When  he  arrived  at  Oresa,  in  Lithuania, 
Bonaparte  had  only  1 2,000  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands ;  and  his  40,000  horses  had  dwindled  down 
to  3000.  But,  on  approaching  the  river  Berezina, 
he  was  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  50,000 
men.  One-half  of  the  army  thus  reinforced  was  lost 
in  e£fecting  the  passage  of  the  Berezina ;  and  after 
that  terrible  passage  there  was  scarcely  the  sem- 


blance of  an  army,  scarcely  a  remnant  of  discipline 
or  of  courage  to  be  found  anywhere.  On  the  3rd 
of  December  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Malodeczno, 
whence  he  issued  his  famous  Twenty-Ninlh  bulletin, 
which  agitated  or  astounded  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Fiction  and  invention  could  no  longer  be  available ; 
the  extent  of  his  disaster  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  this  time — for  the  first  time  and  the 
last — ^he  told  the  whole  truth,  frankly  confessing 
that  except  the  Guards  he  had  no  longer  an  army  I 
Two  days  after  this — on  the  5th  of  December — he 
took  leave  of  some  of  his  generals,  and  stole  away 
from  the  wretched  remains  of  his  troops  to  com- 
mence a  rapid  flight  towards  France.  He  travelled 
in  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  Cossacks.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  at  a  late  hour,  he  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  might  be  considered  safe. 
During  his  very  short  stay  in  that  city,  his  con- 
versation proclaimed  either  that  his  intellect  was 
partially  alienated,  or  that  he  was  the  most  wretched, 
heartless,  and  contemptible  despot  that  had  ever 
trifled  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  Ahh4 
de  Pradt,  then  his  resident  minister  at  Warsaw, 
found  him  at  the  posting-house  warming  himself 
by  a  smoking  wood  fire.  "  Ha !  Monsieur  I'Abbt?," 
said  he,  "  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but 
a  step !  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous!"  And  he  kept  striding  up  and 
down  the  smoky  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  re- 
peating this  mot^  which  Thomas  Paine  had  emitted 
before  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been 
heard  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  which  had 
been  enunciated,  with  slight  variation  of  expression, 
many  times  and  centuries  before  the  days  of  Paine. 
He  reached  Paris  on  the  18th  of  December,  at 
night.*  As  he  stood  in  the  luxurious  and  splendid 
apartment  of  the  Tuileries,  warming  himself  before 
a  blazing  fire,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  much 
pleasanter  here  than  at  Moscow  !"  f  The  loss  of 
the  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  campaign  and  retreat,  is  estimated  at 
125,000  slain  in  fight;  132,000  dead  of  fatigue, 
disease,  hunger,  and  cold ;  and  193,000  prisoners, 
including  3000  officers  and  48  generalsJ  They  had 
left  behind  them  900  pieces  of  cannon,  and  25,000 
waggons,  cassoons,  &c. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign the  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  turned  with 
intense  anxiety  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen.     The  countries  that  were  groan- 

*  He  iMd  tniTeUfNl  all  tiie  way  i»eog»ito,  and  with  amasini;  npidlt>'. 
He  arrived  at  Parb  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  in  the 
'  Moniteur '  of  the  famed  TwentY-Ninth  bulletin  which  had  been  writ- 
ten at  Malodectno.  Hia  arrival  was  unexpected :  even  the  Empreie 
Maria  Louiia  was  Ignorant  of  hit  coming ;  and  all  were  taken  by 
■urprite  when  he  dn>ve  up  to  ttie  Tuileriea. 

+  One  who  was  himself  a  cynic  and  an  egotist  has  said,  with  some 
point  and  truth,  '*  The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  '  if  we  have  writ  our 
annals  true,'  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  oT  all 
community  of  feelinff  for  or  with  them ;  perhaps  more  offensive  to 
human  %-antty  than  the  active  cnieltv  of  more  trembling  and  suspi- 
eious  tyranny.  Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  as  well 
as  individuals ;  and  the  single  expression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used 
on  returning  to  Pkris  after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  armv, 
rubbing  his  hands  over  a  flre» '  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow.'  would 
probably  alienate  more  favour  ttom  his  cause  than  the  destonction  and 
reverses  which  led  to  the  remark.*'— X<ard  B^frm,  note  to  Cmto  III,  of 
CMlde  HanUTi  FUgrimaife.l 
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ing  under  French  oppression  anticipated,  from  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  Sesostrislike  expedition, 
enfranchisement  and  a  restored  nationality,  or  a 
confirmed  slavery.  At  first  every  bulletin  an- 
nounced a  victory  or  an  unopposed  advance,  and 
every  courier  brought  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  unthinking  minds  to  demonstrate  that  Russia 
was  incapable  of  contending  with  Bonaparte,  who 
led  in  his  train  the  armies  and  the  princes  of 
nearly  all  Europe.  Others,  who  better  knew  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  for  prolonging  a  de- 
fensive war,  doubted  whether  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  prove  true  to  himself,  and  whether, 
after  his  army  had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and 
after  the  ancient  capital  of  his  empire  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  he  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  negotiate,  and  in  the  end  to  submit.  If 
others  entertained  as  much  anxiety  as  England — 
and  many  countries  must  have  been  far  more 
anxious — none  could  render  Russia  so  much  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  as  England  could,  and  did. 
The  unprofitable  war  with  the  Turks  was  still  in 
progress  when  Bonaparte  determined  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  the  C2ar.  At  the  opportune  mo- 
ment England  stepped  in  as  a  mediatrix,  and 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  then  a  young  diplomatist,* 
speedily,  and  with  great  ability,  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  enabled  Russia  to  withdraw  from  the 
Danube  an  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men, 
and  to  bring  that  army  to  the  Berezina,  upon  the 
fiank  of  Bonaparte's  Hying  and  disorganised  forces. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  that 
the  conquered  conqueror  was  allowed  to  escape 
across  that  freezing  Russian  river :  if  the  obtuse 
Russian  admiral  who  commanded  that  liberated 
army  of  the  Danube  had  not  loitered  on  his  way, 
and  hod  not  made  mistakes  as  to  his  lines  of  march, 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  a  single  man  belonging  to 
the  Grand  Army,  which  had  ]lenelratcd  to  Moe^ 
cow,  would  have  effected.the  passage lOf  the  Bere* 
zina.  These  preliminaries  o£  peaod  be^aen  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  ratified  at  Bocharest-iaB  early  as 
the  28th  of  May.  But  two  nioothb  'bef«r«  tbte  « 
treaty  of  allianse  had  been  AigitfediatiPetersbut-gh 
between' <  Sweden  and  Rnsfidet,  fi«rt^4ktteM^cBig 
encouraged  thereto .  by  the  asaniraMOCB  ^he  had'*  rt* 
ceived  from  the  British  calAnet*  *  And'hi  theMdntb 
of  July  a  treaty  of  peace  andftmity  bet^en  GrMt 
Britain  and  Sweden  was  ratified  ;iaBd  iaihe  month 
of  August,  when  Bonaparte  was  penetrating'  txitd 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire^  with  ricbory 
in  his  van,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  unioa  ^ts  rati- 
fied at  Petersburgh  between  Ghreat  Britain  and 
Russia,  which  renewed  all  their  ancient  relations 
of  friendship  and  commerce.  The  Russian  fleet, 
which  would  have  been  frozen  up  and  rendered 
almost  helpless  if  left  in  its  own  ports,  was  sent  to 
winter  in  England—a  measure  which  was  indeed 
a  token  of  mutual  confidence,  as  well  as  of  the 
sense  of  present  danger  on  the  part  of  Rus8]a.t 

v  *  Now  Sir  Stratford  Cannin«;,  and  ambasandor  to  the  Ottoman  Porle. 
t  Dr.  John  Aiktu,  Aaoali  of  tht  Balga  of  King  Ooorgt  HI.  ^ 


It  was  chiefly  English  money  or  English  credit 
which  set  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  motiou,  azid 
which  put  the  other  armies  and  commissariats  of 
Alexander  in  a  better  condition  than    had  beett 
usual  with  them.     It  was  the  undiminished  aai 
unstained  English  credit  at  Peteraburgh,   Stock- 
holm, and  at  every  trading  town  on    the  Bahic 
Sea — it  was  the  uudoubting  faith  in  British  billi 
of  exchange  and  in  our  home-vituperated  bank- 
notes— that  enabled  Russia  to  put  on  her   panopij 
of  war,  and  that  contributed,  almost  as  much  as 
the  angry  elements,  to  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
vading  hosts.     A  French  officer  who  accompanieil 
General  Lauriston  to  the  Russian   head-quarters 
once  said  to  us,  "  We  had  been  led  to  helieve  that 
your  credit  was  gone,\hat  England  was  bankrupt; 
but,  when  I  found  everywhere  that  your  bills  of  ex- 
change and  bank-notes  were  ireceived  and  passed  as 
if  they  had  been  gold,  I  trembled  for  the  result  </ 
our  daring  enterprise  !*'  English  aid,  both  privatelj 
and  publicly,  was  promptly  given  to  the  RussiaiK 
who  had  suffered  in  the  war.     We  are  old  enough 
to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  generous  sym- 
pathy and  enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  BubscVi)^- 
tion  was  raised  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  the  city.'of  Moscow. 
*    Parliament,  with  a  newly  elected  House  of  Com- 
mons, assembled  on  the  24lh  of  November.     Its 
most  noticeable  measures  previous  to  the  Chri»t-     | 
mas  recess  were  a  grant  of  100,000/.  to  the  Mhr- 
quess  of  Wellington,  and  a  grant  of  200,000/.  for 
the  relief  of  .the  sufferers  in  Russia. 

A.  D.  1813.  After  some  stormy  debates  in  the 
Commons  on  the  American  war,  in  which  the 
opposition  not  only  blamed  the  ministry  for  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  maritime  part  of 
the  conflict  had  been  conducted,  but  also  charged 
thera  with  having  been  the  aggressors,  and  wi:h 
having  provoked  an  unnecessary  and  fatal  contest. 
Lord  Casilereagh,  on  the  18th  of  Fiebniary,  moved 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  expressing  entire 
approbation  of  the  resistance  proposed  by  his.royai 
highness  to  the  unjustifiable  claims  of  the  Ame- 
rican goyernments  a  fiill  convicticn  of  the  justice 
of  the  war  on  omr  part,  and  the  assurance  of  a  cor- 
dials support  from  that  House.  The  opposition 
renewed  their  censures,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
try  a  division :  thq  address  wa^agreed  to,  nein»  con., 
as  was  anothei*  in  the  House  of  Lbrds  to  the  same 
iffect. 

i  The  budget  was  introduced  on  thtt'dlst  of  March. 
The  requisite  supplies'^  of  the  year  were  stated  at 
more  than  12i»000,000/.,  out  of  which  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  furnish  more  than  68,500,000/. 
This  w^s  a  larger  amount  than'^had  been  voted  in 
any  preceding  year;  but  the  American  war  pro- 
mised to  be  expensive,  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  at  this  decisive  moment  we  ought  to  put  forth 
|11  our  Btrength,  in  ordet  to  finish  the  contest  in 
Spain,  to  prolongs  our  aid  ts  Russia^  and  to  gire 
enoourageraent  wd  assistance  to'thetjther  nations 
of  the  Continent  that  should  rise  and  throw  off 
their  chains.    All  the  estimates  were  voted  by  im* 
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mense  majorities.  Among  the  ways  and  means 
ivere  war  taxes  to  the  amount  of  21,000,000/.,  a 
fresh  loan  to  the  same  amount,  and  a  vote  of  credit 
for  6,000,000/.  On  all  points  the  ministerial 
majorities  were  stronger  than  they  had  been  for 
many  years.  The  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
annihilation  of  Bonaparte's  immense  army,  had 
made  many  converts  in  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  republic  had  inflamed  the 
feelings  of  nationality.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
war  Lord  Liverpool  had  predicted  that  the  day 
might  come  when  an  English  army  should  march 
into  Paris,  and  bivouac  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  Though  little 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  fancy,  his  lordship  had 
Jong  been  laughed  at  for  this  prediction ;  but  now 
the  fulfilment  of  it  seemed  no  longer  impossible,  or 
even  improbable ;  and  before  the  year  closed  Wel- 
lington descended  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  Bri- 
tish army  got  a  firm  footitig  on  the  soil  of  France. 
Our  great  general  had  not  been  deceived  in  any 
of  the  sanguine  hopes  he  had  derived  from  the 
Russian  war.  On  his  side  the  year  1813  was  a 
year  of  victories  and  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Russian  catastrophe  not  only  prevented 
Bonaparte  from  reinforcing  his  marshals  in  Spain, 
but  it  also  obliged  him  to  recall  the  best  of  them,  and 
the  only  one  among  them  whose  generalship  had 
cost  Lord  Wellington  any  very  serious  thoughts. 
This,  of  course,  was  Marshal  Soult,  who,  early  in 
the  year,  was  removed  from  the  Peninsula  to  oppose 
the  Russians,  then  about  to  advance  through  Grer- 
many  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Soult,  however, 
took  only  20,000  men  with  him,  thus  leaving 
about  70,000  men  to  oppose  Wellington,  besides 
the  army  of  Suchet  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
Army  of  Portugal,  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  was 
now  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Reille, 
who  had  his  head^quarters  at  Valladolid ;  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  under  Drouet,  was  distributed  round 
Madrid ;  and  the  Army  of  the  South  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Toledo.  All  these  forces  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  King  Joseph ;  but,  as 
Joseph  was  no  soldier,  and  never  could  learn  to  be 
one,  he  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan,  who 
could  only  have  earned  his  great  reputation  of 
former  days  by  having  been  opposed  to  incompe- 
tent or  unfaithful  generals.  Generals  Clausel  and 
Foy  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and 
Biscay.  Before  the  campaign  began,  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura  in  the  south,  and  Galicia  and 
Asturias  in  the  north,  were  entirely  free  from  the 
French. 

Doing  at  last  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
first,  the  Spanish  provisional  government,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  made  Lord 
Wellington  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  took  some  measures  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  effectiveness  of  their  troops.  In  tlie 
main,  however,  these  things  remained  but  as  a 
good  intention,  for  the  regency  had  hardly  any 
money  except  what  they  received  from  England, 
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the  insurrections  and  wars  of  independence  in  the 
South  American  colonies  stopping  at  the  fountain- 
head  the  supplies  which  Spain  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  pride, 
ignorance,  and  indocility  of  the  Spanish  command- 
ing officers,  and  the  slothfulness  and  indiscipline 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  were  evils  not  to  be  reme- 
died of  a  sudden,  or  in  the  course  of  one  trying 
campaign.  And  therefore  the  only  army  upon 
which  Wellington  could  rely  for  field  operations 
consisted  of  about  63,000  British  and  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  about  6000  cavalry.  His  lordship 
commenced  active  operations  about  the  middle  of 
May,  making  the  allied  army  enter  Spain  in  three 
separate  bodies ;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, the  hero  of  Barrosa,  the  right  under  the 
indefatigable  Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own 
immediate  command.  The  combined  movements 
of  these  three  divisions  were  so  well  managed  that 
the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  1st  of 
June  they  were  in  full  retreat  before  Graham ;  and, 
Graham  being  joined  by  Wellington,  these  two 
divisions  pushed  forward  for  Valladolid.  On  the 
3rd  of  June  Hill  effected  his  junction,  and  the 
allied  army  was  also  joined  by  the  Spanish  army 
of  Galicia,  and  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  South. 
As  Lord  Wellington  advanced,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
fled  from  Madrid,  for  the  last  of  many  times.  He 
was  followed  by  his  court  aud  retainers,  who 
hastily  packed  up  what  they  could  carry  with 
them.  The  French  army  retired  to  Burgos,  where 
they  had  strengthened  the  works  of  the  castle. 
But  on  the  12th  of  June,  Wellington  being  near 
at  hand,  the  French  abandoned  Burgos,  blew  up 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  to  the 
Ebro.  This  line,  so  much  nearer  to  their  own 
frontiers,  they  thought  they  could  defend ;  and  they 
threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Pan- 
corvo,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  river.  They  were 
much  mistaken.  Avoiding  the  fortress,  and  every- 
thing which  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Ebro 
dangerous  or  difficult,  and  finding  out  a  new  road 
through  A  rugged  country,  Lord  Wellington  com- 
pletely turned  the  French  position  on  the  Ebro, 
and  drove  them  back  upon  Vittoria,  after  an  en- 
gagement at  Osma.  By  the  20th  of  June  the  whole 
of  the  allied  army  was  beyond  the  Ebro  and  con- 
centrated near  Vittoria.**  On  the  19th  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  Marshal 
Jourdan  as  his  major-general  and  director,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Vittoria, 
their  lefl  resting  upon  the  heights  which  terminate 
at  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and  extending  from 
thence  across  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Arinez,  the  right  of  their  centre  oc- 
cupying a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  to 

•  The  l«rk  of  th«  anny  craved  the  Ebro  on' the  14ih  of  June,  by  the 
bridges  of  Sun  Martin  and  Rocamnnde,  and  the  renaindnr  on  the  I5tli, 
by  thoae  brideea  and  that  of  Puenle-Arenaa.  On  the  I6tb  they  con- 
ttnued  their  march  towards  Vittoria.  On  the  1 6tti  and  1 7th  the  enemy 
wen  rather  active ;  but  the  rear  brigade  of  a  division  was  cut  off  by 
Major-General  Charles  Allen,  who  took  800  priM>ncr«.  killed  and 
wounded  mnny,  and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  brigade  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  some  more  smart  fighting  t  and  between  the  19th 
and  the  19th  of  Jane  Uie  Marquess  of  WflUngton  had  153  men 
wounded,  and  S7  klUod.— Otv/oiw/  Owrwood,  fr$UingUM  Ditpaiehet, 
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the  Zadorra,  and  their  right  being  stationed  near 
tlie  town  of  Vittoria,  being  destined  to  defend  the 
passages  of  the  river  Zadorra,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  they  had  a  reserve  in  rear  of  their  left,  at 
the  village  of  Gomecha.  By  this  disposition  the 
French  covered  the  three  great  roads  from  Madrid, 
Bilbao,  and  Logroiio,  which  unite  at  Vittoria. 
Though  few  on  either  side  may  have  thought  of 
them,  there  were  traditions  and  reminiscences 
attached  to  the  spot:  on  the  ridges  which  the 
French  army  occupied,  or  in  the  country  within 
sight  of  them,  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  had 
fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Najara,  defeat- 
ing the  French  army  of  Bertram  du  Guesclin. 
The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  allied 
army  bad  passed  since  it  had  reached  the  £bro 
had  necessarily  extended  its  columns ;  and  Wel- 
lington halted  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  them 
up.  He  also  moved  his  left  to  the  ground  where 
it  was  most  likely  it  would  be  required,  and  care- 
fully reconnoitred  King  Joseph's  or  Marshal  Jour- 
dan's  positions,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  following  morning,  if  the  French 
should  still  remain  in  them.  The  enemy  kept 
their  ground,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  June  the  glorious  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
begun. 

The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining  possession  of 
the  heights  of  La  Puebla,  on  which  the  enemy's 
left  rested.  At  the  moment  of  Hill's  attack  Jour- 
dan  reinforced  his  troops  stationed  on  those  heights, 
and,  after  the  heights  had  been  carried  by  the 
allies,  he  made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  them  ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  Hill's  bat- 
talions, among  whom  was  a  Spanish  brigade  under 
General  Morillo,  kept  possession  of  those  important 
heights  throughout  the  battle.  The  contest  here 
was,  however,  very  severe,  and  the  loss  sustained 
considerable :  General  Morillo  was  wounded,  but 
remained  on  the  field;  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded,  but, 
though  he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  he  had  himself 
carried  to  a  place  whence  he  could  see  all  the 
operations.*     Under  cover  of  the  possession  of 

•  "  OenerRl  Morillo  had  led  hit  attack  with  his  aeeustomed  Kalkntry, 
and  although  twice  wonnded  declined  quitting  the  fleld,bat  feqneated 
reinforoementa.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  oraeied  Colonel  Cadogan.  with 
part  of  the  brigade  under  his  temporary  command,  to  aacend  and 
Mcure  the  suocess  of  the  attack.  Thtts.aHailedr  the  enemy,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  ihat  flank,  detached  troops  from  the  centre  or  his  Hue, 
who  meetinic  the  British  and  Simnish  Ibroe,  now  established  on  the 
▼ery  summit  of  La  Puebla  heights,  a  warm  and  severely  contested 
action  took  place.  Pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 
Colonel  Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-balL  In  a  hope- 
less state  as  to  the  possibility  of  recovery,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  him  horn  the  field,  where,  enthusiastic  to  the  last,  he  requested 
removal  to  a  situation  IVom  whence  he  could  gaxe  on  the  triumphant 
progress  of  oompaaious  with  whom  he  had  so  frequently  psrticipated 

in  victory.    His  fall  was  deeply  regretted The  evening 

previous  to  the  battle,  when  informed  that  it  would  oeruinly  take 
place,  his  exultation  was  unbounded :  going  into  action  as  the  com- 
mender  of  that  noble  brigade  appeared  the  diroax  or  his  wishes  and 
the  forerunner  of  distinction :  before  the  conflict  terminated  ho  was 
numbered  with  Ihedemd,"— Colonel  Ldth  Uay,  Narrative  qfthe  Penin- 
tularfFar. 

Lord  Wellingtou  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  the  truly 
noble  and  brave  Cadogan.  and  by  the  thought  of  the  deep  aflliction 
which  his  loss  must  cans*  to  hia  surviving  Mends  and  connections. 
These  feelings  are  always  expressed  on  similar  occasions  by  his  lord- 
thip  in  short  but  affiectiug  sentences.  His  sympathy  extended  to  every 
good  and  brave  officer,  whatever  might  lie  his  rank  or  name.    He 


these  well-defended  heights,  Sit  Rowland  Hill, 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  division,  successively  paaeed 
the  Zadorra,  at  La  Puebla,  and  the  defile  formed 
by  the  heights  and  the  river  Zadorra,  and  attacked 
and  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Subijaaa  de 
Alava,  which  also  stood  on  a  height.  Here,  too, 
the  French  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  pos- 
session ;  but  they  were  not  more  successful  than 
they  had  been  at  La  Puebla.  Jourdan  now  ordered 
the  French  left  to  fall  back  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Vittoria.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
allied  army  had  come,  or  was  fast  coming,  inio 
action,  moving  on  in  two  other  separate  columns 
of  attack.  The  difficult  nature  of  the  country 
prevented  the  communication  between  these  two 
columns,  ^nd  between  either  of  them  and  Hill's 
column,  which  formed  our  right  For  some  time 
Wellington  was  left  in  an  anxious  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, not  knowing  whether  Hill  had  succeeded,  or 
whether  the  column  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  arrived  9t  the  station  ap- 
pointed for  it.  But  everything  went  well,  and  as 
l)e  had  ordered :  the  conibined  movements  were  all 
es^ecuted  with  rare  precision,  both  as  to  place  and 
time.  The  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under 
General  Cole,  and  forming  part  of  our  middle 
column,  crossed  the  Zadorra  by  the  bridges  of 
Nanclaras  and  Tras-Puente§,  immediately  after  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  had  got  possession  of  Subijana  de 
Alava,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  these  had  crossed,  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie's  column  arrived  at  Mendoza ; 
and  the  third  division,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
crossed  at  a  bridge  higher  up,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  seventh  division,  led  on  by  Dal- 
housie in  person.  As  the  allied  divisions  passed 
the  river  the  scene  exhibited  to  those  on  the 
heights  was  one  of  the  most  animating  ever  beheld 
by  soldiers.  '^  The  whole  country,"  says  one  who 
was  both  an  actor  and  a  spectator,  "  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  troops;  the  sun  shone  bright;  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  brilliant  and  glowing  atmos- 
phere. From  right  to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  scarcely  the  most  diminutive  space  inter- 
vened between  bodies  of  troops,  either  already 
engaged  or  rapidly  advancing  into  action ;  artillery 
and  musketry  were  heard  in  one  continued,  unin- 
terrupted volume  of  sound,  and,  although  the  great 
force  of  French  cannon  had  not  yet  opened  upon 
the  assailants,  the  fire  had  already  become  exceed- 
ingly violent"*  These  four  united  divisions,  now 
forming  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  were  des- 
tined to  attack  the  height  which  commanded  the 
valley  of  the  Zadorra,  and  on  which  the  right  of 
the  French  centre  was  placed,  while  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  should  move  forward  from  Subijana  de  Alava 
to  attack  the  left.  But  Jourdan,  having  weakened 
his  line  to  strengthen  his  detachments  on  the  bills, 

could  bestow  it  even  upon  lailure  and  misfortune  when  he  thought 
that  the  failure  had  proceeded  only  from  error  of  judgment.  It  was,  m 
the  highest  degree,  needful  Tor  such  a  man,  so  placed,  to  conceal  his 
emotions,  and  to  have  his  feelings  under  control ;  Iwl  nothing  can  be 


VellioHtoQ  with  insensibility  of  heiirt, 
1  broaier«>ldie] 


more  incorrect  than  to  charge  ' 

or  a  stoical  indiflbrence  to  the  loss  of  friends  and  I  

the  other  inevitable  woes  of  war  I    The  best  corrective  of  this  fallacy 
is  the  carefhl  perusnl  of  the  duke's  own  dispatches. 
•  Colonel  lioUb  Hay,  Narratiw.— 
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abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra 
as  BooQ  08  he  saw  Wellitigton's  disposition  to 
attack  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order 
towards  Vittoria.  Before  retreating  the  French 
had  met  the  heads  of  our  advancing  columns  with 
a  destructive  fire ;  but  General  Picton's  division— 
the  always  fighting  third — having  come  in  contact 
vith  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  had  driven  it 
back,  and  had  taken  its  guns. 

As  Jourdan  fell  back  upon  Vittoria,  closing  up 
his  long  lines,  which  had  been  far  too  much  ex- 
tended,  our  troops  continued  to  advance  in  ad- 
mirable order,    notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
the   ground.     In  the  meantime,   while  this  was 
passing  in  front.  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao  with  our  left, 
had  attacked  the  French  right,  which  was  posted 
on  the   heights  beyond  the  Zadorra,  above  the 
village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from 
thence,  and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the 
Zadorra  towards  the  Bayonne  road,  he  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Mayor ;  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  Bayonne  road,  which 
runs  along  the  left  bank,  the  heights  of  which  were 
occupied  by  two  divisions  of  French  infantry  in 
reserve.     In  the  execution  of  these  services  Gra- 
ham's divisions,  including  Spanish  as  well  as  Por- 
tuguese   troons,    were    closely   and    desperately 
engaged ;  ana  all  behaved  admirably,  some  Por- 
tuguese    Ca9adores     particularly     distinguishing 
themselves.     The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry 
advanced  on  the  great  road  froin  Vittoria  to  Bilbao 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  line  of  retreat  to  the- 
latter  city ;  fend  the  right  of  this  divisionf  tested  on! 
some  strong  heights  which   cover  the  vrlllige  of 
Gamarra  Mayor.      Both  Gamarra  Mayor    add. 
Abechuco  were  stfoilgly  occupied  sa  tetes  dejHmts^\ 
and  could  not  bfe  carribd  without  great  difificulty.  • 
It  was  Major-General  Robertson's  brigade  of  the} 
fifth  division  that  most  gallantly  stormed  and  calr-i 
ried   Gamarra  MdVor,  advancing  iti  cohimhs  6fj 
battalions,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  arid, 
musketry,  and  without  firing  a  shot.     Robertson's; 
brigade  Was,   however,   assisted  by  two  guns  ofj 
Major  Lawson'd  brigade  of  artillery.     At  thi»  Vil-  ■ 
lag<5  the  enemy  buffered  severely  atid  lost  tRrie' 
mote  pifebes  of  cabnon.    The  village  of  Abechuco  i 
had  been  carried   by  Coldtiel  Halkett*s  brigade,! 
supported  by  General  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese itifAntry,  and  covered  by  a  strotig  battery, 
consisting  of  horse  and  foot  artillery.     During  the 
attack  at  Abeishttco   the   French   had   ttiade  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repdesesd  themselves  of  the  village 
of  Gamlirra  Mayor ;  but  they  had  befen  gallantly 
repulsed  by  the  fifth  division,  Under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Oswald.* 

When  the  French  had  been  driven  from  all  their 
positions,  and  their  main  bOdy  had  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vittoria^  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  co-operated  in  the  purftuit,  which  wfes 

•  Col.  Garwood,  WeUiagton  Diqpfttehci. 


continued  by  all  till  after  it  was  dark.  The  move- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco  and 
of  the  Bayonne  road,  intercepted  the  enemy's 
retreat  by  that  high  road  to  France.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  leading  to  Pam- 
plona ;  and  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  position 
beyond  Vittoria  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
allow  their  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery  to  be 
drawn  off.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  artillery 
which  had  not  already  been  taken  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's troops  in  their  successive  attacks  of  posi- 
tions, together  with  all  their  ammunition  and  bag- 
gage, and  nearly  everything  else  they  had,  was 
captured  close  to  Vittoria.  "  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve," wrote  his  Lordship,  "  that  the  enemy  car- 
ried off  with  them  one  gun  and  one  howitzer  only.'* 
As  darkness  set  in,  the  French  columns  mixed  and 
dispersed,  running  off  in  all  directions.  The  in- 
truder Joseph  had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;*  his 
travelling- carriage,  his  papers,  were  taken,  and 
several  of  his  attendants  were  captured  or  cut  down, 
or  shot  in  their  flight  by  the  revengeful  Spaniards. 
To  the  French Jt  was  an  irremediable,  a  fatal  de- 
feat— it  was  the  most  complete  defeat  they  ever 
experienced  in  Spain;  and  few  battles  anywhere 
have  been  more  decisive.  The  immense  quantity 
of  artillery  introduced  by  Bonaparte  into  his  armies 
had  made  it  imperative  on  Wellington  to  increase 
Ihe  number  of  his  own  guns ;  and  never  previously 
had  so  large  a  body  of  British  artillery  been  engaged 
as  at  Vittoria.  The  French  army  rallied  at  no 
point  of  its  line ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  effort 
blade  by  them,  after  passing  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria, to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  allies. 
To  escape  "^ith  notlnng  bat  life,  and  the  clothes 
on  their  backs,  seemed  to  have  become  their 
Bole  object*  Thdr  artillery-drivers  cut  their  traces, 
left^  their  gUns  on  the  uneven  rough  ground,  and 
<^alLdp«^,d  off' with  their 'horses.t  The  amount  of 
spoil  gai^^ed  by  the  pursueiB  was  immense,  and 
'of'tl>i  thost  vnried  dcaoription,  resembling  in  many 
'  partidutavl  the  spoils  of  an  Oriental  i-ather  than 
thoio  of  u  {Buropean  army.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
-^— 4vh»  hikd  been  nicknamed  by  the  sober  Spaniards 
"  King  of  the  Cooks,"  "  Little  Joseph  of  the 
holtlcs*'— was  &  self-indulging,  luxurious,  sensual, 
voluptuous  man  ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  carried 
with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  means  of  enjoyment. 
His  spleiJdid  sideboard  of  plate,  his  larder,  and  his 
cellar,  or  its  choicest  contents,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors :  his  fine  wardrobe,  some  of 
his  women,  and  some  of  his  plunder — including 
splendid  pictures  by  the  old  Spanish  masters — were 
taken  also.  Many  of  the  French  officers  had  fol- 
lowed Joseph's  example  as  far  as  their  means  al- 
lowed ;  and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest 

•  The  lOih  HiiiMan  ^nifted  Vittoria  at  the  moment  that  Joseph 
was  hasteniuft  out  of  it  io  his  c&rria)|e.  One  squadron  of  the  tenth, 
under  Captain  Wyndham,  gave  nuri»ui(,  and  fired  into  the  carriaj^e ; 
and  Joseph  had  I»nve1y  time  to  throw  himself  on  a  horse  and  gallop 
oir  under  the  proteotion  of  a  body  of  dragoons.  The  carriage  was 
taken,  and  in  it  the  most  splendid  of  hi*  trinkets,  and  some  of  the 
pteeions  artieles  he  had  abstnicted  tarn,  the  palaeee  and  chnr^ai 


mort  preeions  i 
ofSpahi. 
t  ColoMlLeiUiHay. 
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viands  were  picked  up  in  profusion.  "  The  wives 
and  mistresses  of  the  officers  had  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  whence 
they  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys 
were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom  has  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
roads  leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented ; 
broken-down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and 
champagne,  others  laden  with  eatables  dressed  and 
undressed,  casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind, 
barrels  of  money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The 
baggage  was  presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of 
the  camp  attired  themselves  in  the  gala-dresses  of 
the  flying  enemy.  Portguuese  boys  figured  about 
in  the  dress-coats  of  French  general  officers ;  and 
they  who  happened  to  draw  a  woman's  wardrobe 
in  the  lottery  converted'  silks,  satins,  and  embroi- 
dered muslins  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their 
masquerade  triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army  chest,  and 

loaded  themselves  with  money 

The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair  ; 
benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it.'** 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  said  Lord  Welling- 
ton, "  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  ster- 
ling in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,000 
dollars  which  were  got  for  the  military  chest "+ 
Among  the  innumerable  trophies  of  the  field  was 
the  baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  the  prince-regent,  who  gave 
him  in  return  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  arms  and  materials  of  war  there  were 
taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  415  caissons, 
more  than  14,000  round  of  ammunition,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  40,668  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  56  forage- waggons,  and  44  forge- 
waggons.  I  When  the  battle  began  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  allies  the  Spaniards,  though  they 
behaved  better  than  they  had  hitherto  donci  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  French  soldiery.  The 
French  had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter 
of  a  Spanish  army,  but  they  had  never  in  any  one 
instance  reduced  an  army,  even  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck.§  They  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  from  captivity  by  aban- 
doning the  whole  matiriel  of  the  army,  and  by 
running  like  a  mob.  Only  about  1000  of  them 
were  taken,  for,  lightened  of  their  usual  burthens, 

•  SoQlhey. 

t  Dicpatchet.  **  Ercn  dollan  beetme  an  article  of  tale,  for  ther 
wert  too  baavy  to  be  carried  in  any  gnaX  numben :  ei«ht  were  offered 
for  a  gulnear— EnglUh  gninms,  which  hnd  brca  itruek  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tnioM  in  Portufsal,  and  made  current  thrre  by  a  decree 
of  the  regency,  being  the  gold  eunrency.  The  people  of  Vittoria  had 
their  share  in  the  epoilt,  and  soma  of  them  indemniflrd  themneWea 
thua  for  what  they  had  raffered  In  their  property  by  Ui«  enemy's  ex- 
actions. The  city  snstalned  no  injury,  though  the  Fiench  were  dri\en 
tlirongh  it.  and  though  great  )«rt  of  the  bnttle  might  be  seen  from 
•verywindow."->StM«*«y,  Hiit.  ofFmnndar  fFar, 

1  Wellington  DkpatdMi* 

I  Southey.. 


they  ran  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  the  country  was 
too  much  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches  for 
our  cavalry  to  act  with  effect  in  pursuit ;   and  our 
infantry,  who  moved  in  military  order,  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  up  with  a  rout  of  fugitives. 
Moreover — as   Wellington   deeply  regretted — the 
spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troops  ; 
and  the  money,  the  wine,  and  tlie  other  luxuries 
they  obtained  induced  some  degree  of  sluggishness. 
This  has  happened  in  all  similar  cases.    And  there 
still  remains  to  be  added  that  the  troops  in  their 
long  march  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  had  worn 
out  their  shoes,  and  were  in  good  part  barefooted  ; 
while,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  his  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  up,  Wellington  had  no  new 
shoes  to  give  them.     The  French  acknowledged 
a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  8000  men  ;   but 
their  loss  was  unquestionably  much  greater.     The 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  740  killed  and  4174 
wounded.*     Lord  Wellington    was    liberal    and 
even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  all  engaged — of 
officers  and  men.     He  particularly  acknowledged 
his   obligations   to   Grenerals   Graham   and    Hill, 
General  Morillo,  and  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart, 
Generals  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
Sir  Lowry  Cole ;  to  his  quartermaster-general.  Sir 
George  Murray,  who  had  again  given  the  greatest 
assistance ;  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  deputy-adjutant- 
general ;  and  to  many  others,  including  Sir  Richanl 
Fletcher  and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers. 
AH  the  more  scientific  parts  of  the  army  had  in- 
deed been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  when 
Wellington  first  took  the  command  of  our  forces 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  department  of  the  quar- 
termaster-general, upon  which  so  much  depends, 
and  the  service  of  the  engineers,  had  been  brought 
from  a  very  defective  to  an  all  but  perfect  condi- 
tion, by  Sir  George  Murray,  Aylmer,  Fletcher,  and 
other  able  and  painstaking  men.     Wellington  also 
mentioned  in  his  dispatch  that  his  serene  highness 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of 
Holland)  was  in  the  field  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and 
intelligence. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  gave 
strength,  spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  armies  act- 
ing against  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  dissipated  the 
last  misgivings  and  indecisions  of  Austria,  broke 
up  the  congress  assembled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
which  before  would  have  treated  with  the  French, 
and  have  left  them  in  possession  of  many  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  British 
government  and  its  envoys  a  vast  increase  of  con- 
sideration and  influence.  Without  this  battle  of 
Vittoria  and  its  glorious  results  in  June,  there  would 
have  been  no  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly  once  looked  hack  until  he 
had  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pamplona,  in 
Navarrct  among  lofty  mountains,  the  offshoots  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.     The  garrison,  which  had 

r  *  Out  of  thit  number  the  Britiih  had  601  kUted,  the  Portngnete  150. 
the  SpaniardB  only  SO ;  while  in  wounded  the  Britkh  had  9W7,  tha 
PortttxueM  800,  and  the  Si^uiatda  Hi^^fFtlUngtm  IWyatafcw. 
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been  reinforced  and  well  supplied,  and  which  had 
orders  to  husband  its  provisions  and  stores,  in  case 
of  a  siege  or  blockade  (and  a  blockade  or  siege 
seemed  now  inevitable),  admitted  the  runagate  king 
or  pretender,  but  would  not  open  the  gates  to  the 
flying,  disorganised  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  signs 
of  discipline,  and  who  were  starving.  The  fugitives 
from  Vittoria  attempted  to  force  an  eutrance  over 
the  walls  of  Pamplona ;  they  attacked  their  coun- 
trymen in  garrison  as  if  they  had  been  mortal  foes, 
or  English,  or  Spaniards  ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  a  fire  of  musketry.  After  this  they  continued 
their  flight  across  the  Pyrenees  towards  France ; 
but,  meeting  with  some  supplies,  they  rallied  in 
the  fastnesses  of  those  mountains,  and  waited  there 
for  reinforcements.  General  Clausel,  who  was 
coming  up  fast  from  Logroiio  with  about  15,000 
men,  and  would  have  been  on  the  field  of  Vittoria 
if  Wellington  had  lost  any  time  or  had  delayed  his 
attack,  upon  learning  the  issue  of  that  battle, 
turned  hastily  bnck  to  Zaragoza,  and  fled  rather 
than  retreated  ihence,  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees  into  France,  losing  all  his  artillery  and 
most  of  his  baggage  on  the  road.  General  Foy, 
who  was  with  another  French  cof^s  d^armie  at 
Bilbao  when  the  great  battle  was  fought,  fell  back 
rapidly  upon  French  territory  and  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne,  being  warmly  pursued  by  General  Graham. 
A  French  garrison  was  left  at  San  Sebastian,  which 
place,  as  well  as  Pamplona,  was  very  soon  invested 
by  the  allies.  Except  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
Suchet  kept  his  ground  with  about  40,000  men, 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  all  Spain  where  the  French 
could  move  or  show  themselves. 

Having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona, 
and  directed  Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian, 
I^rd  V^ellingtoo  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 


his  army  to  occupy  the  passes  of 'the  Pyrenees, 
from  Roncesvalles,  so  famed  in  war  and  poetry, 
to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa.  His  lord- 
ship's movements  were  rapid,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  Spanish  pro- 
crastination and  poverty,  and  for  his  want  of  proper 
ammunition  and  magazines.*  By  the  25th  of  Jupe 
he  was  near  Pamplona,  directing  the  Spaniards 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  blockade ;  on 
the  28th  he  was  at  Caseda,  on  the  river  Aragon, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  some  days.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  triumph,  he  found  the  Spanish 
people  and  government  still  torpid — still  waiting 
for  everything  to  be  done  for  them  by  others,  and 
by  the  outlay  of  English  money.  The  conscript 
fathers  at  Cadiz,  preluding  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  more  recent  days,  had  begun  a  hot  war  against 
the  wealthy  clergy  and  monastic  orders ;  and  so 

*  Throttsh  loine  mismiinaffeinrat,  our  convoying  ships  on  the  coasts 
of  the  PeninsuU  had  beon  dimiaishnl.  What  our  government  did 
with  this  withdrawn  force  we  can  scarcely  discover,  unlrcs  they  sent 
the  frigates— where  our  old  frigates  ought  never  to  liave  been  sent— to 
the  shores  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  run  the  risk  of  encoun- 
tering l^resident  Madison's  leviatlians.  Munv  of  our  transports  and 
store-ships  were  talten  by  French  frigates  anA  privateers  on  the  coast 
of  PortUKal.  In  a  disoatch  to  Earl  Huthurit.  dated  the  84th  of  June, 
Lord  Wellington  allud'H  to  his  embarrassments,  and  sa;s,  *'  Ammu* 
nition  required  for  the  army  has  lately  1>een  delayed  at  Lisbon  for 
want  of  convoy :  and  it  ia  not  yet  arrived  at  Santander,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  use  the  Ftrench  ammunition,  of  a  smaller  calibre  than  our 
muskets,  to  make  good  our  expenditure  in  the  laie  aetion.  Tlie  army 
cannot  remain  in  this  part  of  tiie  country  without  magaxines.  notwith- 
standing ita  successes :  and  these  mMsazines  must  be  hmuKht  by  sea. 
or  they  mutt  be  purcliared  with  ready  money.  Far  the  jirst  ttme,  I 
believe,  it  has  happened  to  any  Britiih  cnmy  that  iu  eommtmication  by  $ea 
it  vueeure.  Certaiuly  we  have  not  money  to  purchaae  in  the  country 
all  we  want.  The  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  Hie  Lisbon  station  is 
likewise  necessary,  because  our  money  must  be  transported  f^om  Lis- 
bon bv  sea  once  a  fortnight.  We  are  too  far  fVom  Lisbon  to  transport 
it  by  land;  and  the  expense  would  be  enormous.**— C^^om/  Omwood, 
ffeUtngUM  Ditpatehef, 

From  ihe  beginning  of  this  war  domna  to  its  termination,  the  march- 
ing, manoeuvring,  and  fighting  parts  of  the  business  were  what  gave 
the  commander  in  chief  the  least  trouble  \  but  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  everything  himself,  and  through  the  negligence  or  misukes  of 
others  ht  was  ofUn  IsR  in  very  emborrassing  and  critical  prcdkw 
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viands  were  picked  up  in  profusion.  "  The  wives 
and  mistresses  of  the  officers  had  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  whence 
they  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys 
were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom  has  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
roads  leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented ; 
broken-down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and 
champagne,  others  laden  with  eatables  dressed  and 
undressed,  casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind, 
barrels  of  money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The 
^gg&ge  was  presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of 
the  camp  attired  themselves  in  the  gala-dresses  of 
the  flying  enemy,'  Portguuese  boys  figured  about 
in  the  dress-coats  of  French  general  officers ;  and 
they  who  happened  to  draw  a  woman's  wardrobe 
in  Uie  lottery  converted' silks,  satins,  and  embroi- 
dered muslins  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their 
masquerade  triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army  chest,  and 

loaded  themselves  with  money «     , 

The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair  ; 
benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it."* 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  said  Lord  Welling- 
ton, "  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  ster- 
ling in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,000 
dollars  which  were  got  for  the  military  chest. "+ 
Ami)ng  the  innumerable  trophies  of  the  field  was 
the  baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  the  prince-regent,  who  gave 
him  in  return  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  arms  and  materials  of  war  there  were 
taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  415  caissons, 
more  than  14,000  round  of  ammunition,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  40,668  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  56  forage-waggons,  and  44  forge- 
waggons.  I  When  the  battle  began  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  allies  the  Spaniards,  though  they 
behaved  better  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  French  soldiery.  The 
French  had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter 
of  a  Spanish  army,  but  they  had  never  in  any  one 
instance  reduced  an  army,  even  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck.§  They  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  from  captivity  by  aban- 
doning the  whole  materiel  of  the  army,  and  by 
running  like  a  mob.  Only  about  1000  of  them 
were  taken,  for,  lightened  of  their  usual  burthens, 

f  Dispatches.  **  Ereo  doUan  became  an  article  of  lale,  for  they 
were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in  any  great  number* :  eisht  were  offered 
for  a  guinea— English  giiioees.  which  had  brca  struck  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tnjops  in  Portugal ,  and  made  current  there  by  a  decree 
of  the  regency,  being  the  gold  eurrency.  The  people  of  Vittoria  had 
their  share  in  the  spoils,  and  some  of  them  indemnified  UiemteWes 
thus  for  what  they  had  suffered  in  their  property  by  tlie  enemy's  ex- 
actions. The  elty  sustained  no  injury,  though  the  Fiench  were  dri%en 
through  it.  and  though  great  \mt\  of  the  bMttle  might  be  seen  ftrom 
•very  window."->S(i«lA«y,  Hitt.  ^fPwmtitiar  fFar, 

t  Wellingtoa  DiepatdiM* 

I  Southey,. 


they  ran  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  the  country  was 
too  much  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches  for 
our  cavalry  to  act  with  effect  in  pursuit ;    and  our 
infantry,  who  moved  in  military  order,  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  up  with  a  rout  of  fugitives. 
Moreover — as   Wellington   deeply  regretted— the 
spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troops ; 
and  the  money,  the  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries 
they  obtained  induced  some  degree  of  sluggishness. 
This  has  happened  in  all  similar  cases.    And  there 
still  remains  to  be  added  that  the  troops   in  their 
long  march  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  had  worn 
out  their  shoes,  and  were  in  good  part  barefooted ; 
while,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  his  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  up,  Wellington  had  no  new 
shoes  to  give  them.     The  French  acknowledged 
a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  8000  men ;  but 
their  loss  was  unquestionably  much  greater.     The 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  740  killed  and  4174 
wounded.*     Lord  Wellington    was    liberal  and 
even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  all  engaged — of 
officers  and  men.     He  particularly  acknowledged 
his   obligations   to   Generals   Graham    and    Hill, 
Greneral  Morillo,  and  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart, 
Generals  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
Sir  Lowry  Cole ;  to  his  quartermaster-general.  Sir 
George  Murray,  who  had  again  given  the  greatest 
assistance ;  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  deputy-adjutant- 
general  ;  and  to  many  others,  including  Sir  Rjchard 
Fletcher  and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers. 
All  the  more  scientific  parts  of  the  army  had  in- 
deed been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  when 
Wellington  first  took  the  command  of  our  forces 
m  the  Peninsula  ;  and  the  department  of  the  quar- 
termaster-general, upon  which  so  much  depends, 
and  the  service  of  the  engineers,  had  been  brought 
from  a  very  defective  to  an  all  but  perfect  condi- 
tion, by  Sir  George  Murray,  Aylmer,  Fletcher,  and 
other  able  and  painstaking  men.     Wellington  also 
mentioned  in  his  dispatch  that  his  serene  highness 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of 
Holland)  was  in  the  field  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and 
intelh'gence. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  gave 
strength,  spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  armies  act- 
ing against  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  dissipated  the 
last  misgivings  and  indecisions  of  Austria,  broke 
up  the  congress  assembled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
which  before  would  have  treated  with  the  French, 
and  have  left  them  in  possession  of  many  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  British 
government  and  its  envoys  a  vast  increase  of  con- 
sideration and  influence.  Without  this  battle  of 
Vittoria  and  its  glorious  results  in  June,  there  would 
have  been  no  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly  once  looked  back  until  he 
had  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pamplona,  in 
Navarrct  among  lofty  mountains,  the  offshoots  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.     The  garrison,  which  had 

r  *  Out  of  this  number  the  Britieh  luid  ftOl  killed,  the  Portafnne  1S0» 
the  SnanUrda  only  89;  while  in  woonded  the  Britlah  had  1807.  tlit 
PortuxueM  809,  and  the  Si^uiudi  iU^'^fTitlrngtm  Dtifoleku* 
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been  reinforced  and  well  supplied,  and  which  had 
orders  to  husband  its  provisions  and  stores,  in  case 
of  a  siege  or  blockade  (and  a  blockade  or  siege 
seemed  now  inevitable),  admitted  the  runagate  king 
or  pretender,  but  would  not  open  the  gates  to  the 
flying,  disorganised  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  signs 
of  discipline,  and  who  were  starving.  The  fugitives 
from  Vittoria  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  over 
the  walls  of  Pamplona ;  they  attacked  their  coun- 
trymen in  garrison  as  if  they  had  been  mortal  foes, 
or  English,  or  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  a  fire  of  musketry.  After  this  they  continued 
their  flight  across  the  Pyrenees  towards  France ; 
but,  meeting  with  some  supplies,  they  rallied  in 
the  fastnesses  of  those  mountains,  and  waited  there 
for  reinforcements.  General  Clausel,  who  was 
coming  up  fast  from  Logrono  with  about  15,000 
men,  and  would  have  been  on  the  field  of  Vittoria 
if  Wellington  had  lost  any  time  or  had  delayed  his 
attack,  upon  learning  the  issue  of  that  battle, 
turned  hastily  back  to  Zaragoza,  and  fled  rather 
than  retreated  thence,  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees  into  France,  loshig  all  his  artillery  and 
most  of  his  baggage  on  the  road.  General  Foy, 
who  was  with  another  French  coiys  d'arm&e  at 
Bilbao  when  the  great  battle  was  fought,  fell  back 
rapidly  upon  French  territory  and  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne,  being  warmly  pursued  by  General  Graham. 
A  French  garrison  was  left  at  San  Sebastian,  which 
place,  as  well  as  Pamplona,  was  very  soon  invested 
by  the  allies.  Except  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
Suchet  kept  his  ground  with  about  40,000  men, 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  all  Spain  where  the  French 
could  move  or  show  themselves. 

Having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona, 
and  directed  Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian, 
I^ord  Wellington  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 


his  army  to  occupy  the  passes  of 'the  Pyrenees, 
from  Roncesvalles,  so  famed  in  war  and  poetry, 
to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa.  His  lord- 
ship's movements  were  rapid,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  Spanish  pro- 
crastination and  poverty,  and  for  his  want  of  proper 
ammunition  and  magazines.*  By  the  25th  of  Jupe 
he  v^s  near  Pamplona,  directing  the  Spaniards 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  blockade ;  on 
the  28th  he  was  at  Caseda,  on  the  river  Aragon, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  some  days.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  triumph,  he  found  the  Spanish 
people  and  government  still  torpid — still  waiting 
for  everything  to  be  done  for  them  by  others,  and 
by  the  outlay  of  English  money.  The  conscript 
fathers  at  Cadiz,  preluding  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  more  recent  days,  had  begun  a  hot  war  against 
the  wealthy  clergy  and  monastic  orders ;  and  so 

*  Throush  lome  mitmiiD&genirat,  ouroonroying  ships  on  the  coaitt 
of  the  Peninsula  had  been  diniiuislie<i.  What  our  government  did 
vith  this  withdrawn  force  we  can  scarcely  discover,  unlrcs  they  sent 
the  frigates— where  our  old  fi-igates  ought  never  to  tiave  been  snnt—to 
the  shores  and  woters  of  the  United  Suitcit,  to  run  the  risk  of  encoun- 
tering I'residpnt  Madison's  Icviattiuns.  Manv  of  our  transports  and 
store-ships  were  talten  by  French  (Vigstes  anA  privateers  on  the  onast 
of  Portugal.  In  a  disnatch  to  Earl  Huthunt,  dnted  the  84th  of  June, 
Lord  Wellington  alluiW  to  his  emliarrassnients,  and  says,  *'  Ammu- 
nition required  for  the  army  has  lately  1>een  delayed  at  Lisbon  for 
want  of  convoy :  and  it  is  not  yet  arrived  at  San'tandcrp  and  I  am 
obliged  to  use  the  French  ammunitiim,  of  a  smaller  calibre  than  our 
muskets,  to  make  good  our  expenditure  in  the  late  aetion.  The  army 
cannot  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country  witlioat  magazines,  notwith- 
standing its  successes :  aud  these  mMsaxlnes  must  be  brou^jht  by  sea. 
or  they  must  be  pnrchared  with  ready  money.  Fur  the  Jirst  ttW,  / 
believe',  it  has  happened  to  any  Britiih  atwty  that  its  eommiaticatiom  by  tea 
it  ietecure.  Certainly  we  have  not  money  to  purchase  in  the  country 
all  we  want.  The  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  Lisbon  station  (t 
likewise  necessary,  because  our  money  must  be  transported  from  Lis- 
bon by  sea  once  a  fortnight.  We  are  too  far  fVom  Lisbon  to  transport 
it  by  land ;  and  the  expense  woald  be  enormous.**— CuIom«/  Ounwod, 
frelltngUM  Difpatches. 

From  ilie  beginning  of  this  war  down  to  its  termination,  the  march- 
ing, mauoeuvring,  nnd  fighting  parts  of  the  business  wer*  what  gave 
the  commander  in  chief  the  least  trouble ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  everything  himself,  and  through  the  negligence  or  misukes  of 
others  ho  was  often  left  in  very  embanrasiiog  and  critical  predict- 
mentf.  * 
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absorbed  were  they  by  these  hostilities,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  existed  such 
men  as  Wellington  and  Bonaparte.  In  writing  to 
his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  his  lordship 
complained  bitterly  of  these  things.  "  The  people 
of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  never  think  of  what 

passes The  people  think  of  nothing  but 

getting  rid  of  the  French,  and  avoiditig  to  contri- 
bute anything  towards  the  support  of  any  army. 
And,  if  they  can  accomplish  these  two  objects,  they 
do  not  care  much  about  others.  If  the  government 
or  the  Cortes  cared  about  the  opinion  of  their  ally, 
or  about  carrying  on  this  war,  I  should  acquiesce 
in  their  measures ;  but  it  is  heart-breaking  to  see 
that  they  care  about  neither  the  one  not  the  other, 
and  that  there  is  no  tie  over  them.  All  they  appear 
to  care  about  is  the  war  against  the  clergy ;  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  nieasutes  for  cafijriiig  on  the  war 
against  the  enemy  were  intdmjidtible  iVith  those  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  ihore  favourite  hostilitieii 
against  the  priests."  * 

On  the  27th  of  June  Lord  Wellington  had 
marched  with  a  dietachment  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pamplona,  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Clause!;  but  that  general  had  fled  so 
rapidly,  that  he  arrived  at  Tudela  de  Ebro  before 
the  English  could  reach  him,  and  his  lordship  had 
then  returned  and  resumed  his  march  towards  the 
Pyrenees  frontier,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  whole  allied  army.  His  pursuit  had,  however, 
prevented  Clausel  from  marching  off  to  the  east  to 
join  Suchet.  On  the  Ist  of  July  his  lordship  was 
at  Huarte  ;  and  here  he  was  again  obliged  to  halt 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  want  of  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores,  and  money.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  general  O'Donnel  re- 
duced the  castle  of  Pancorbo,  on  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  Vittoria  and  Burgos,  and 
took  the  garrison  of  700  French  prisoners.  From 
Huarte  his  lordship  moved  to  Ostiz,  and  began  to 
divide  and  dispose  his  troops  so  as  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  keep  open  those  roads 
into  France.  This  was  no  easy  operation,  for  the 
mountain  range  to  be  guarded  was  not  less  than 
sixty  English  miles  in  length,  the  practicable  passes 
were  not  two  or  three,  but  six  or  eight,  and  there 
were  other  rough  roads  or  paths  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  running  between  or  turning  the  greater  passes, 
which  might  be  traversed  by  an  enemy  so  light 
and  active  and  so  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare 
as  the  French.  Lord  Wellington  estimated  all  the 
passes,  good  and  bad,  at  not  less  than  seventy.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  government  at  home  fancied 
that  he  might  defend  the  Pyrenees  as  he  had  done 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  without  allowing  the 
French  to  penetrate  anywhere ;  but  he  showed  them 

•  Letter  dated  Ckieda,  e9th  July,  in  Colonel  Garwood,  Wellington 
Dispatches.  - 

Even  at  this  moment,  this  quick  and  fnr  sighted  man,  whose  sagacity 
was  hardly  ever  at  fault  either  in  politics  or  in  war,  discoverMi  and 
explained  not  only  his  own  prqpent  embarrassments  caused  by  the  mad 
reformers  of  Spain,  but  also  the  future  confusion  and  anarchy  which 
must  result  fh>m  them.  The  result  we  see  at  the  present  dsy,  and  we 
have  been  witnessing  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  been  for 
Spain  years  of  blood,  crime,  horroc  \  Nor  is  there  even  now  any  clear 
I«ospeet  of  a  tnnquU  wttloment. 


beforehand  that  this  was  impossible.*  A  change 
was  now  indeed  about  to  take  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest.  It  had  already  been  proved  that 
in  a  rase  campagne,  or  in  any  situation  approach- 
ing to  an  open  country,  the  veterans  of  France  were 
not  a  match  for  the  British  infantry ;  but  now  the 
allied  army  was  to  defend  a  series  of  mountain 
defiles,  in  a  country  where  neither  cavalry  nor  artil- 
lery could  be  employed ;  our  troops  were  about  to 
enter  into  a  struggle  for  which  they  were  unpre- 
pared by  any  former  experience  ;  while  the  system 
of  mountain  warfare  was  one  for  which  the  light- 
ness and  activity  of  the  French  troops  peculiarly 
fitted  them,  and  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
considered  unrivalled.  I 

Some  portions  of  the  allied  atmy  went  right 
throueh  the  mountain  passes  in  pursuit  of  the 
French ;  and  upon  the  1th  of  July  the  last  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  being 
driven  from  the  vfery  defensible  valley  of  San  Este- 
t^h,  desC&tlded  ih^  reverse  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
entered  France.  Lord  Wellington  then  became 
master  of  the  passes  of  San  Estevan,  Donna  Maria, 
Maya,  and  the  renowned  Roncesvalles ;  and  his 
sentinels  looked  down  from  the  rugged  frontier  of 
Spain  upon  the  level  and  fertile  plains  of  France, 
which  lay  in  sunshine  at  their  feet  as  if  inviting 
their  approach.  Thus,  in  five-and-forty  days  from 
the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Welling- 
ton had  conducted  the  allied  army  from  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  to  the  confines  of  France ;  he  had 
marched  400  miles,  had  gained  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  of  victories,  had  driven  the  French  through 
a  country  abounding  in  strong  positions,  had  put 
the  intrusive  king  to  a  flight  which  was  to  know  of 
no  return,  had  liberated  Spain  from  everything  but 
the  evil  consequences  of  Spanish  folly,  impatience, 
vanity,  and  presumption ;  and  he  now  stood  as  a 
conqueror  upon  the  skirts  of  France.  J  We  have 
seen  the  way  in  which  Bonaparte  treated  his  fail- 
ing or  unfortunate  generals.  Marshal  Jourdan,  a 
soldier  of  the  early  Revolution,  who  had  acquired 
fame  when  Bonaparte  was  little  more  than  a  school- 
boy, was  now  rated  as  an  old-fashioned  pedant,  as 
a  follower  of  worn-out  and  exploded  systems  of 
warfare — as  if  Massena,  and  Marmont,  and  Ney, 
and  any  of  the  men  of  the  new  school,  had  been 
more  successful  in  their  struggles  with  Wellington. 
Soult,  the  best  of  them  all,  had  repeatedly  and 
notoriously  failed  ;  but  it  was  Soult  that  was  now 
chosen  to  succeed  Jourdan,  and  to  head  back  the 
torrent  of  war  which  now  threatened  "  the  holy 
territory  of  France."  Bonaparte  felt  the  need  of 
Soult's  services  in  Germany ;  but,  seriously  alarmed 
for  th(i  safety  of  his  own  southern  frontiers,  he  sent 
away  that  marshal  from  the  Grand  Army  with  very 
extraordinary  powers,  with  a  sort  of  Alter  Ego  cha- 
racter, and  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor."  Soult  was  to  take  the  entire  command 
of  the  defeated  troops,  to  re-equip  them,  to  gather 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Lezac«,  £5th  Jolf,  in 
Dicpatches. 
t  Captain  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Penintular  Campalfiu. 
i  Mijor  M.  Sberer,  Military  Memoio  of  Uae  Dake  of  WeOington. 
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formidable  remforcements,  to  lead  his  masses 
speedily  against  Wellington,  to  clear  the  French 
frontier  and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to 
relieve  Pamplona  and  San  Sebastian,  and  to  drive 
the  allied  army  behind  the  £bro.  And  all  this 
Soult  undertook  to  do — or  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  tell  the  army  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  and 
that  his  hopes  were  good.  He  flew  through  Ger- 
many and  through  France,  giving  his  urgent  and 
imperative  orders,  and  collecting  all  manner  of 
disposable  forces ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  he 
reached  the  southern  frontier  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  disorganised  fragments  of  Jourdan's 
army.  Soult  forthwith  issued  one  of  those  jiro- 
clamations  or  addresses  which  are  necessary  with 
French  troops,  and  which  had  often  been  supposed 
to  operate  wonders.  It  was  boastful,  and  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  told  that 
the  present  lamentable  situation  of  affairs  was  im- 
putable to  others,  not  to  them;  and  that  theirs 
would  be  the  merit  of  repairing  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss.  ''  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  em- 
peror," said  Soult,  "  of  your  bravery  and  zeal : 
his  instructions  are  that  you  must  drive  the  enemy 
from  these  heights,  which  enable  them  to  look 
proudly  down  on  our  fertile  valleys,  and  then  chase 
them  beyond  the  £bro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil 
that  your  tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your 
resources  drawn.  Let  the  account  of  our  successes 
be  dated  from  Vittoria,  and  let  the  f^te-day  of  his 
imperial   majesty  be  celebrated   in   that  city!"* 

*  Soult  paid  some  very  tardy  eompHmenU  to  the  British  troops  and 
their  Kreat  commaader ;  but  he  denied  to  Wellini(ton  any  originality 
of  military  genius,  and  he  told  the  French  soldiers  that  it  was  only 
from  them  that  the  English  had  at  last  learned  how  to  flight.  "  Tlie 
dis)x>sitions  and  arrangements  of  their  eeneral,"  said  Soult,  "  have 
been  skilful,  prompt,  and  consecutive,  while  the  valour  and  steadiuess 
of  his  troops  have  been  great.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  is  firom  you 
that  they  have  learned  these  lessons,  and  that  it  is  to  you  they  are 
indebted  for  thair  present  military  experience." 


When  that  auspicious  day  arrived,  the  15th  of 
August,  Marshal  Soult  and  his  army,  instead  of 
being  at  Vittoria,  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  after  having  been  repeatedly  beaten  and 
scattered ;  and  the  allied  army,  instead  of  having 
been  driven  beyond  the  Ebro,  was  on  the  Bidosoa, 
with  a  firm  footing  in  France. 

Having  given  the  most  minute  instructions  for 
rendering  safe  and  e£fectual  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
plona, a  very  strong  fortress,  wherein  were  shut 
up  some  4000  French  troops,  who  had  more  than 
200  cannon  in  battery,  Wellington  quitted  the 
upper  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  went  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  superintend  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  with  some  faint  hope  of  carrying 
that  formidable  place  before  Soult  should  put  him- 
self in  motion.  But  his  lordship's  means  for  press- 
ing a  siege  were,  as  they  ever  had  been,  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  both  the  fortress  and  the 
garrison  were  found  to  be  even  stronger  than  he 
had  expected.  On  the  14th  of  July  batteries  were 
opened  against  the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo  and 
other  outworks.  Leaving  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to 
conduct  the  siege  according  to  a  plan  which  his 
lordship  had  drawn  up,  the  commander-in-chief 
returned  to  the  main  body  of  his  army.  On  the 
nth  of  July  the  convent  and  a  redoubt  were  car- 
ried by  assault ;  but  on  the  25th,  one  of  our  storm- 
ing parties  was  repulsed  and  hurled  back,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  100  taken. 
Upon  this  disastrous  intelligence  Wellington  gal- 
loped back  to  the  coast ;  and,  finding  that  even 
the  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  he  gave  his 
orders  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  for  a 
time,  and  to  blockade  the  place  and  guard  the  sea- 
ward pass,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any 
succour  from  France.     The  night  of  this  very  day. 
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aa  he  was  riding  back  to  his  head-quarters,  now 
established  at  Lezaca,  Wellington  received  the  re- 
ports that  the  great  army  of  Soult,  from  10,000  to 
80,000  strong,  was  in  rapid  motion ;  that  the 
French  had  overpowered  his  troops  in  two  of  the 
mountain-passes  on  the  right  of  the  allied  army, 
had  penetrated  with  overwhelming  numbers  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  pressing 
onwards  for  Pamplona.  "  Well !"  said  the  general 
to  the  officer  who  thus  reported,  "we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  to  stop  them  I"  And  stop  them 
he  did,  after  a  whole  week  of  brilliant  manceuvres, 
rapid  movements,  and  almost  constant  fighting. 

Soult,  with  admirable  diligence  and  ability,  had 
re-organised  his  army,  in  nine  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  light  cavalry. 
He  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  other  reinforce- 
ments were  forming  in  his  rear  on  the  Garonne, 
and  he  had  been  well  supplied  with  artillery,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  July  he  had  suddenly  collected  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  near  the  o|)en- 
ing  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  At  the  same  time 
another  column  of  attack,  13,000  strong,  was  as- 
sembled at  Espelette,  near  the  pass  of  Maya.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles  and  the  pass  of  Maya,  the 
roads  from  which  converge  on  Pamplona.  And, 
accordingly,  under  cover  of  some  feints  and  ma- 
noeuvres, principally  made  by  some  thousands  of 
national  guards,  attached  to  his  regular  army, 
which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  allies  towards 
other  roads  or  paths,  the  French  rushed  into  those 
two  passes  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Soult 
leading  in  person  the  greater  column.  In  both 
of  the  passes,  and  on  the  heights  above  them,  there 
was  desperate  fighting.  They  fought  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  which  could  scarcely  have  witnessed  any 
other  combat  than  that  of  the  Pyrencan  eagles— 
they  fought  among  jagged  rocks  and  over  profound 
abysses — the?  fought  amidst  clouds  and  mists,  fur 
those  roountam  tops  were  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plains  of  France,  and  the  rains,  which  had 
fallen  in  torrents  during  several  preceding  days, 
were  evaporating  in  the  morning  and  noon-day  sun, 
were  steaming  heavenward,  and  clothing  the  loftiest 
peaks  with  fantastic  wreaths.  The  British  dis- 
puted nearly  every  foot  of  ground,  only  yielding 
at  last  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  then  retreating  in  admirable  order  to 
good  positions.  In  the  Maya  pass  alone,  where 
a  handful  of 'men  opposed  for  along  time  an  im- 
mense and  condensed  French  column,  and  where 
General  Stewart  never  had  more  than  4000  or 
5000  men  to  bring  into  action  against  the  13,000 
fighting  men  of  General  d'Erlon,  the  allies  lost 
1600  men  in  killed  and  wounded :  of  this  num- 
ber 1400  were  British  troops.  All  here  had  fought 
heroically ;  but  the  92nd  regiment  suffered  most 
in  the  unequal  contest.  The  advancing  enemy 
was  stopped  by  the  mass  of  its  dead  and  dying ;  it 
pever  gave  way  until  two-thirds  of  its  men,  who 


were  principally  natives  of  Ireland,  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  even  then  it  rallied  on  the  se- 
condary position.  These  damitless  Irishmen  wonkl 
indeed  have  graced  Thermopylae.*  D*Erlon  had 
purchased  his  very  imperfect  advantage  at  a  dear 
price:  the  number  of  his  killed  and  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  estimated 
roundly  at  1600  men.  And,  what  was  of  equal 
importance,  was  the  fact  that,  after  the  bloody 
lesson  they  had  received  in  the  Maya  paas— after 
seeing  how  a  diminutive  number  of  British  troops 
could  stand,  even  when  taken  by  surprise  in  an 
isolated  position — his  men  became  uncomnMHily 
shy  of  fighting.  Marshal  Soult's  great  plan  was 
deranged  by  the  protracted  stay  of  this  corps  on 
the  Cul  de  Maya,  and  several  ingenious  theories 
have  been  spun  to  account  for  d'Erlon's  long 
delay ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  delay  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  his  troops.  In  the  Roncesvalles  pass. 
General  Cole,  with  10,000  or  11,000  bayonets, 
long  opposed  the  30,000  bayonets  of  Soult,  and 
when  he  gave  way  it  was  only  by  a  slow  and 
orderly  retreat,  and  to  a  position  where  the  French 
,did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  Cole  lost  about  380 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  Sotdt  himself 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  400  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  not  gained  ten  miles  of  advance,  and 
from  the  two  passes  which  he  had  forced  the  dis- 
tance to  Pamplona  was  not  less'  than  twenty-two 
miles,  with  strong  defensive  positions,  and  intrepid 
and  increasing  enemies  between.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, and  on  account  of  the  immovableneas 
and  torpidity  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  Soult  must  indeed 
have  felt  that  this  day's  operations  were  unsatis- 
factory.t  After  the  two  passes  had  been  forced, 
Picton,  with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  retired 
leisurely  and  in  beautiful  order  before  Soult;  and 
on  the  27th  took  up  a  position,  in  battle-order,  to 
cover  the  large  Spanish  division  that  was  block- 
ading Pamplona,  the  first  great  object  of  Soult*8 
advance.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fell 
back  and  took  post  at  Irurita.  Sir  Geor^  Mur- 
ray, the  quartermaster-general,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, had  taken  upon  himself  some  heavy  respon- 
sibility ;  and  his  movements  and  arrangements  were 
approved  and  applauded  by  Wellington,  ^'ho  on 
this  day  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the 
field.}    The  commander-in-chief  was  received  with 

•  Col.  Napier.  Hlit.  of  War  to  (ha  PMinanla. 

fid. 

t  The  latter  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  Joamey  from  Saa  WaHarttna 
had  been  a  complete  race.  Very  fwly  on  the  momini;  of  tile  mh  ho 
deicended  the  Tallev  of  Lent,  without  being  able  to  loam  am-thlnjr 
of  the  movements  uf  General  Pietoot  who.  a«  was  not  nBnenal  with 
him,  had  acted  precipitately  and  in  coutrsdietiott  to  the  epirii  of  id« 
instructions.  In  a  state  of  painful  nnoertainty.  and  sA  gmat  hataM 
of  beinip  intercepted  and  taken  prisoner,  his  lurdship  laathsd  OMIia,  a 
few  miles  ftam  Sorauren  (both  of  which  plaees  wete  In  a  yttry  short 
time  possesse<l  by  the  fast-advandnf  French).  At  Oslls  he  Iboad 
General  Lonjc*  with  a  hri^de  of  Hght  cavalry ;  and  here  he  learned 
that  Plcton»  having  abandoned  the  hewhts  which  hoooght  to  have 
held,  was  moving  on  Hnarte.  He  left  Sir  George  MnmT.  hla  able 
qtiartcrmasteogeneral,  at  Oatia,  with  Inslnietioos  to  slm  all  the  allied 
troops  that  were  coming  down  the  valley  of  Laai.  llwn,  at  rmttmt 
s|ieea.  Wellington  made  for  Sorauren.  As  he  eaterad  Uwt  village  he 
saw  Claasel's  divisium  on  tim  cvsst  of  the  eontixooua  numntain,  and 
eonclmlod  tbnt  the  alHed  tnioM  in  the  vaHey  of  Lanx  ■oak  be  lntir> 
ceuted  if  they  came  down.  Therefore  he  wrote,  on  the  parapet  of  Ae 
bridge  of  Sorauren,  fresh  instructions  to  thn  r     
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enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  soldiers,  who  thus  inti- 
mated the  little  doubt  they  had  of  being  able  to 
drive  Soult  back  across  the  Pyrenees.  There  "was 
the  same  enthusiasm  everywhere.  On  his  way  to 
the  main  body,  as  he  had  ridden  past  the  several 
corps,  which  were  all  instantly  put  in  motion,  with 
his  own  clear  orders  for  their  guidance,  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  all  the  men.  The  disposable 
forces  of  the  allien  were  now  concentrated  to  the 
right ;  but  their  numbers  were  much  reduced  by 
the  blockades  of  Pamplona  and  San  Sebastian. 
Souit  formed  his  army  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain, 
right  opposite  to  the  allies;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  21  ih  he  moved  down  and  made  a  particd 
attack  on  Wellington's  fourth  division.  The  French 
were  foiled  and  beaten — repulsed  even  at  some 
points  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  they  had  so 
long  despised.  It  was  made  evident  that. the 
French  veterans  who  hatl  been  engaged  in  Spain 
against  the  British  had  lost  much  of  their  vivacity 
and  confidence,  and  that  a  party  of  Soult's  rein- 
forcements consisted  of  conscripts  and  new  levies, 
who  were  hardly  equal  to  a  contest  with  such  of 
the  Spanish  regiments  as  had  submitted  to  any 
degree  of  discipline.  On  the  other  side,  the  novel 
sight  of  the  French  flying  from  their  levelled 
bayonets  gave  the  Spaniards  great  encouragement. 
But,  unluckily,  Spanish  valour  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  subject  to  hot  and  cold  6ts ;  and,  through 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
officers,  their  discipline  could  never  be  perfected. 
On  the  following  day — ^the  28th  of  July,  and  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera — 
Soult  renewed  his  attack,  and  this  time  in  full 
force.  First  he  fell  upon  our  lefl,  and  then  he  fell 
on  the  centre  of  the  British  position,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  hills.  Nearly  tlie  whole  brunt  of 
this  attack  of  an  army  was  borne  by  a  single  divi- 
sion— by  our  fourth  division,  under  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  who  repulsed  the  French  with  the  bayonet. 
In  one  single  instance  the  French  succeeded 
in  overpowering  a  Portuguese  battalion,  on  the 
right  of  General  Rosses  brigade.  This  obliged 
Ross  to  retire,  and  thereupon  the  enemy  esta- 
blished themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  line  of  the 
allies.  But  Wellinscon  directed  tlie  21th  and 
48th  regiments  to  charge  them,  and  the  French 
were    presently   driven  down    the    hill   at    the 

pofaitisg  out  a  ufe  roate  by  th«  rifht/irhlch  would  bring  Uion  allied 
troops  ioto  the  rear  of  General  CoTe*t  position.  Lord  Fitsroy  Somer- 
set, the  ontv  etairolfieer  wlio  had  been  vifncietitly  well  mounted  to 
keep  up  with  Wellington's  thoroosh-hred  Eogllsh  chestnut,  giilloped 
wbh  thcM  ordert  out  of  Sorauren  by  one  ro«4.  the  French  light 
caTalrv  dashed  into  the  village  by  snother,  and  the  English  general 
rode  alone  up  the  opposite  mountain  to  reach  his  troops.  *'  One  of 
Campi)eU'a  rortugneso  battalions  first  descried  htm.  and  taised  a  cry 
of  joy.  and  the  shrill  olamonr  caught  up  by  ilie  next  regiments 
swelled  HS  it  ran  along  the  line  into  that  stern  and  appalling  diont 
which  the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battle,  and 
which  no  enemy  ever  heard  uumovod.  Lord  Wellington  suddenlv 
stopped  in  a  conspicuous  place ;  be  desired  that  both  armies  should 
know  he  was  therct  and  a  doable  spy  who  «ms  present  pointed  out 
Soult,  then  so  near  tliat  his  features  couU  be  plainly  distinguished. 
The  English  general,  it  is  said,  fixed  his  eyes  attentivelv  upon  this 
formidable  man.  and.  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  said, '  'Ymder  is  a 
great  o-mmander,  htthetMa  eaattotu  mm,  ami  will  ddoff  hit  attack  to 
agceiiaU  the  came  uf  ttme  cheera  tiat  wiU  give  tima  fur  lAs  tiatk 
dioiiiim  w  arritCt  and  I  shall  bmt  him '  And  certain  it  is  that  the  French 
gewral  nkida  no  serious  attack  thai  day. ''--l>itaM^iAia^.l7t«».a^lA« 
War  ia  the  Pem»sula, 
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bayonet's  point,  and  with  a  frightful  loss.  Soon 
afier  the  lighting  ceased :  the  French  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  it.  The  next  day,  the  29tli, 
the  two  armies  remained  inactive,  Soult  evidently 
doubting  of  his  power  to  break  through  the  allies 
to  relieve  Pamplona.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
make  one  effort  more  before  carrying  his  tamed 
eagles  back  to  France ;  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts 
of  forcing  Wellington's  centre,  he  moved  off  a 
large  body  on  his  right  with  the  purpose  of  fum- 
ing the  British  left,  by  a  sudden,  heavy,  concen- 
trated attack  op  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  If  this  attack 
should  succeed  entirely,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
relieve,  by  a  continued  movement  to  his  right,  not 
Pamplona,  but  San  Sebastian ;  or,  if  it  succeeded 
but  partially,  it  would  open  to  the  French  a  better 
line  of  retreat  than  any  they  now  possessed,  and 
put  him  in  communication  with  his  strong  reserve 
on  the  Bidasoa  under  the  command  of  General 
Villattc.  On  the  30th  Soult,  by  manoeuvring  on 
the  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps,  obliged  that  general 
to  retreat  from  one  height  to  another  range  about 
a  mile  in  the  rear ;  but,  when  the  French  attacked 
Hill  on  that  second  height,  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  They  repeated  their  assault  upon 
Hill's  front;  but  Hill  was  reinforced  by  troops 
that  marched  rapidly  from  the  British  centre  to  the 
left,  and  the  French  brigade  was  driven  down  the 
slopes  by  the  death-dealing  bayonets.  Every 
effort  of  the  French  ended  in  the  game  disaster ; 
and  while  Soult  was  vainly  throwing  his  columns 
against  Hillj  Wellington  attacked  the  French 
corps  in  his  own  front.  .  These  corps  had  been 
weakened  in  order  to  strengthen  their  right 
and  dislodge  Hill,  but  they  occupied  a  very  strong 
position  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  and  the 
valley  of  the  Arga ;  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  strong  village  of  Ostiz,  they  were  protected  by 
rocks  and  woods,  and  their  ground  was  lofiy,  and, 
to  a  timid  eye,  impregnable.  But  Picton  was  sent 
to  turn  the  left  of  this  position  by  "the  road  of 
Roncesvalles,  and  Lord  Dalhousic,  with  the  7th 
division,  was  sent  across  other  mountains  to  turn 
the  right.  Our  soldiers  scrambled  over  the  steep 
and  rugged  heights  like  the  goats  that  were  native 
to  them.  Picton  and  Dalhouae  turned  the  two 
flanks  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  spirit,  driving 
the  French  out  of  Ostiz;  and,  as  Soon  as  these 
flank  movements  had  taken  efiect,  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
attacked  the  enemy  right  in  front  with  two  British 
and  two  Portuguese  battalions.  The  French  soon 
gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Wellington  as  far  as  Olague;  and 
here  at  sunset  a  halt  was  called,  this  part  of  our 
army  being  in  the  rear  of  the  great  French  right 
which  had  been  engaging  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
which  had  been  so  well  beaten  by  him.  Foiled  at 
all  points,  every  part  of  the  French  army  began  to 
retreat  under  cover  of  darkness;  and  they  kept 
marching  throughout  the  night.  Soult  tried  no 
more.  At  one  time  his  foremost  division  had  been 
within  two  short  leagues  of  Pamplona,  but  he  had 
not  betn  able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  that  im- 
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portant  fortress,  the  blockaded  French  garri=ou  of 
'  which  heard  for  several  successive  days  the  not 
distant  firing,  telling  them  of  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  their  countrymen  to  relieve  them,  and  the 
resolute  determination  of  the  allies  that  they  should 
not  be  relieved.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st 
Soult's  scattered  and  dismayed  forces  were  in  full 
retreat  into  France,  followed  by  the  allies,  who 
succeeded  in  taking  many  prisoners  and  much 
baggage.  These  various  combats  are  called  *'  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees."*  The  fighting  had  been 
of  the  hardest  kind.  In  a  private  letter  written 
just  after  the  events  Wellington  said,  "  I  never  saw 
such  fighting  as  we  have  had  here.  It  began  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and,  excepting  the  29th,  when 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the 
2nd  of  August.  The  battle  of  the  28th  was  fair 
bludgeon  Yiork.  The  4th  division  was  principally 
engaged,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immensie. 
Our  loss  has  likewise  been  very  severe,  but  not  of 
a  nature  to  cripple  us."t  The  entire  loss  of  the 
allies,  including  the  casualties  of  the  pursuit, 
amounted  to  about  6200  men.  "  I  hope,"  says 
Wellington,  "  tlmt  Soult  will  not  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  renew  his  expedition.  The  French  army 
must  have  sutfered  considerably.  Between  the 
25th  of  last  month  and  2nd  of  this,  they  were  en- 
gaged seriously  notices  than  ten  times;  on  many 
occasions  in  attacking  very  strong  positions,  in 
others  beat  from  them  or  pursued.  I  understand 
that  their  officers  say  they  have  lost  15,000  men. 
I  thought  so ;  but,  as  ihey  say  so,  I  now  think 
more.  I  believe  we  have  about  4000  prisoners. 
It  is  strange  enotigh  that  our  diminution  of  strength 
up  to  the  31st  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  although 
I  believe  our  casualties  are  6000.  "J 

But  if  all  Wellington's  orders  had  been  properly 
obeyed  by  the  officers  in  command  of  detached 
corps,  if  some  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  where 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  if  many  events  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  English  general's  favour 
had  not  turned  out  unfortunately,  Marshal  Soult 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  scarcely 
a  soldier  of  his  army  could  have  got  through  the 
mountain  passes  into  France.  General  Hill  over- 
took Souk's  rear-guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna 
Maria,  took  many  prisoners,  and  then  joined  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  heights  above  the  pass.  Soult 
was  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  but,  not  being  pursued, 
he  halted  in  San  Estevan.  Three  British  divisions 
and  one  of  Spaniards  were  behind  the  mountains 
which  overlook  that  town,  and  the  Spaniards  that 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  detached  from  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian  were  marching  to  block  up  the 
exits  from  the  valley.  Wellington  thought  he  had 
Soult  in  a  trap :  he  gave  strict  orders  to  prevent 
the  lighting  of  fires,  the  straggling  of  soldiers,  and 

*  Or  they  are  seTfir.illy  callc*d  the  combat  of  Roncesvalles,  the  com- 
bats of  Maya  and  Llnsuain,  the  first  bntUe  of  Soraureii,  the  second 
batUe  of  Sorauren,  and  the  oombat  of  Donna  Maria,  the  last  having 
been  fought  on  the  Slat,  in  pursuing  Soult  through  that  pass. 

f  Letter  to  Lord  William  Beutinck,  dated  Lezaca,  Ma  of  August, 
in  Colonel  Garwood,  Wellington  Dispatches. 

t  Letter  to  Sir  Thomaa  Graham,  itf. 


everything  that  might  betray  to  the  1?renth   the 
secret  that  the  divisions  of  a  great  army  were 
gathering  round  them,  and  he  concealed  himself 
behind  some  rocks  whence  he  cduld  clearly  observe 
every  movement  of  the  enemy.     Three  drunken  or 
matauding  English  soldiers  destroyed  the  combina- 
tion and  saved  Marshal  Soult  from  a  most  terrible 
and   inevitable  disaster :    these  worthless  fellows 
strolled  down  the  valley,  were  surprised  by  four 
French  gendarmes,  and  were  carried  to  Soult  in 
San  Estevan.     Shortly  afterwilrds  Souli's  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  French  columns   began  to 
move  out  of  the  town  towards  the  French  mouth  of 
the  pass.     This  was  on  the  31st  of  July.     The 
way  was  steep  and  very  narrow,  the  multitude  was 
great,  and  the  baggage  and  the  wounded  men,  bome 
on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  formed  such  a  lon^ 
line  of  procession,  that  Soult's  rear  was  still  near 
San  Estevan  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August; 
and  scarcely  had  they  marched  a  league  from  that 
town  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  tertible  fire 
from  the  skirmishers  of  our  fourth  division  and 
some  Spaniards  who  covered  the  heights  on  the 
right  side  of  the  deep  valley.     The  French  could 
scarcely  reply  to  this  hot  fire ;    their  troops  and 
baggage  got  mixed,  many  of  the  men  fled  up  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side,  and  Soult,  who  rode  to 
the  spot,  could  liardly  prevent  a  general  flight  and 
dispersion.     As  it  was,  many  prisoners  and  much 
baggage  were  taken  by  the  allies  at  every  step.    As 
the  French  advanced,   the  valley  narrowed  to  a 
mere  cleft  in  the  rocks,  imd  they  had  to  cross  a 
mountain  torrent  by  a  crazy  narrow  bridge.     The 
Spanish  generals  Longa  and  Batceiias  ought,  in 
accordance  with  theit  instructions,  to  have  been 
with  their  whole  divisions  at  the  head  of  this  chasm 
and  on  the  bridge ;  but  there  was  nothing  there 
but  a  single  battalion  of  Spanish  Caqadores,  who 
were  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  French  charge 
headed  by  General  d'Erlon.     Thus  Soult  got  out 
of  that   coupe-gorge.     But    his    perils   and    his 
losses  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  whole  of  Reilles's 
division  had  yet  to  pass,  and  our  hard- fighting, 
hard-marching   light  division  was  now  close  at 
hand.     As  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepening 
in  that  deep  chasm,  the  head  of  our  light  division, 
after  marching  for  nineteen  consecutive  hours  over 
forty  miles  of  rough  mountain-roads,*  reached  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi,  and 
saw  below  them,  within  pistol-shot,  Reilles's  divi- 
sion rushing  along  that  horrid  defile.     A  crash  of 
musketry  and  rifles  first  told  the  French  of  the 
presence  of  their  foes.     A  river  flowed  between 
them   and   the  English;    but  the  French   were 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with  inaccessible  rocks 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other — and  at  the 
same  moment  other  light  troops  were  coming  up 

*  The  day  had  been  exceedingly  mltry,  the  fatigue  immense. 
Many  men  of  the  light  division  felfand  died  convaUed  and  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  Uthera,  whose  strength  nnd  spirit  had  never  befute 
been  quelled,  leaned  on  their  muskets  and  canfeased  that  they  were 
done.  The  whole  column  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  when  its  liead 
reached  Uie  precipice.— CffptaiA  Cooke,  Memoin.'^Cokmtilfafier,  Biu, 
qfPcnin.  fTar, 
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the  pass  from  San  Estevan  to  take  Reilles's  people 
in  the  rear.  A  British  officer,  an  eye-witness,  has 
thus  described  the  terrible  scene  which  ensued : 
"  Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed ;  the 
French  wounded  were  thrown  down  in  tlie  rush 
and  trampled  upon  ;  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords 
and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass ;  but  the 
infantry  beat  them  back,  and  several,  horses  and 
all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river ;  sonie  fired 
vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called  out  for  quarter, 
while  others  pointed  to  them,  si^pported  as  they 
wer^  on  branches  of  trees  on  which  were  suspended 
great-coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  blood-stained 
sheets  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid  the 
sufferers."*  Brave  British  suldiers  could  not  fire 
at  such  piteous  objects  as  these;  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  keeping  possession  of  the  brieve 
and  with  charging  or  firing  a^  those  who  had  stil] 
muskets  and  bayonets  or  sabres  in  their  hands,  and 
Tvho  were  trying  to  force  the  passage.  The  evening 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  dark  night,  and  then, 
finding  out  a  side  ps^th  and  climbing  over  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  Reilles's  forces 
escaped  and  joined  Soult  at  Echalar.  But  they 
left  behind  them  all  their  baggage  and  a  great 
many  more  prisoners.  Yet  Lord  Wellington  was 
greatly  und  justly  discontented  with  the  result  of 
this  day's  operations.  Marshal  Soult,  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  prisoner,  rallied  hip  shattered  and 
disheartened  divisions  as  best  he  could  during  the 
night,  bringing  his  right  wing  at  the  rock  of  Ivan- 
telly  to  communicate  with  the  left  of  Villatte's 
reserve,  which  w^s  found  in  position  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  2n(i  of  August,  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
come  up  towards  this  point  with  his  fourth,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions,  fell  upon  General  Clausel,  who 
was  pommanding  Soult'a  rear-guard,  and  who  wus 
in  possession  of  an  exceedingly  strong  positiqn 
near  the  town  of  Echalar.  General  Barnes,  with 
his  single  brigade,  about  1500  strong,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  and,  without 
waiting  for  X\\e  other  divisions,  Barnes  rushed  up 
the  steep  height  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  charged  Clausel's  6000  men, 
and  drove  them  from  their  position.  Clausel's 
men  w^re  the  same  which  had  failed  in  the  attack 
near  Sorauren  on  the  28th,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  on  the  30th,  and  who  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely the  day  before  this  action  at  Echalar  in 
getting  from  San  Estevan.  It  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  Frenchmen  to  stand  such  a  succession  of 
reverses  and  calamities:  their  spirit  was  evapo- 
rating like  the  late  rains,  and  time,  and  effusion 
of  new  blood— an  intermixture  with  other  men, 
who  still  in  their  ignorance  believed  that  the 
English  were  no  soldiers  and  Wellington  was  no 
general,  was  necessary  to  re- invigorate  them.  On 
the  same  day,  the  2ni  of  August,  the  French  were 
dislodged  from  Ivantelly,  a  lofty  mountain,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  their  position  and  their 
numbers,  the  work  was  done  by  Colonel  Andrew 

•  Gttptain  Cooke,  Memoirs. 


Barnard  with  five  companies  of  his  riflemen,  sup- 
ported by  four  companies  of  the  43rd.* 

Soult  now  drew  closer  to  his  reserves  behind  the 
Bidasoa,  put  some  of  his  disorganised  corps  behind 
the  line  of  his  reserve,  and  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  collected  all  the  detachments  and  na- 
tional guards  that  he  could.  Wellington  had,  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  collect  all  his  forces,  to  advance  from  San 
Sebastian,  and  bring  up  pontoons  for  crossing  the 
Bidasoa ;  but  very  weighty  considerations  induced 
him  to  abandon  this  design  of  following  Soult  into 
France;  and,  therefore,  after  nine  days  of  inces- 
sant motion,  and  ten  serious  actions,  the  two 
armies  rested  quiet  in  their  respective  positions. t 
The  English  flag  again  waved  triumphantly  in  the 
pass  of  Rcmcesvalles,  where  it  had  been  seen  cen- 
turies ago  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in 
the  pass  of  Maya,  and  in  all  the  chief  defiles ;  the 
British  troops  again  looked  down  upon  the  plains 
of  France,  they  had  a  firm  footing  on  the  skirts  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  often  penetrated  for  miles  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
now  followed  Wellington  for  two  years,  and  who 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him  in  one  of  the  recent 
engagements,  was  the  bearer  of  his  lordship's  dis- 
patches to  the  British  government. 

In  the  interval  of  repose  on  the  frontier,  efforts 
were,  however,  made  by  the  French  to  relieve  San 
Sebastian,  and  these  were  met  by  an  increase  of 
activity  and  determination  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
to  reduce  that  place  and  compel  the  4000  French 
at  Pamplona  to  capitulate.  On  the  19th  of  August 
— and  not  earlier — ^transports  arrived  from  England 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  heavy  guns 
and  mortars,  and  with  one  company  of  royal  sap- 
pers and  miners— a  species  of  force  whose  forma- 
tion had  been  so  long  and  so  absurdly  neglected 
by  our  government  and  by  those  who  had  pre- 
sided over  our  war-department  (a  department  too 
generally  intrusted  to  orators  or  parliamentary 
debaters  rather  than  to  soldiers). {     Admiral  Sir 

*  In  the  eonrte  of  the  day  I»rd  Wellini^ton,  who  wt«  ttiU  grieving 
that  Soult  should  have  etscaped  him,  waa  nearly  taken  nriioner  him- 
self.  He  was  standing  near  the  hill  of  Echalar  cxmniainK  his  maps, 
with  oDly  half  a  eompmy  of  the  43rd  as  an  escort.  The  French, 
close  at  hand,  eeot  a  detachment  to  cut  the  party  off ;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  ground  that  these  Frenchmen  would  have  (hllen  un- 
awares upon  hislurd»hip  if  Serjeant  Blood,  a  yuuiig,  iatelligml,  and 
active  man  who  had  l>een  set  to  watch  in  l^ont,  had  not  ru^icd  down 
the  piocipitous  rocks  where  he  was  nosted  and  given  the  ueaeral  uo- 
tiee.  As  it  was,  the  French  arrivea  in  time  to  send  a  volley  of  shot 
after  his  lordship  as  he  gaUoped  away.— CWonW  Napier. 

fid. 

Earl  .  ,. 
beg  to  sugge-it  to  your  lordship  the  expedienoy  of  adding  to  the  en* 
ginver's  ratublishmeut  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  It  Is  inconceiT- 
able  with  what  disadvantages  we  undertake  anything  like  a  sipge 
for  want  of  anistance  o1  this  description.  There  is  no  French  corpc 
Sarmie  which  has  not  a  battaiion  of  sappers  and  a  company  of  roioers. 
But  we  are  obliged  to  depend  for  assistiince  of  this  dctcnptiou  upon 
the  regiments  of  the  line :  and,  although  the  men  are  brave  and  will- 
ing, they  want  the  knowledge  and  training  which  are  necessarv. 
Many  Ciisualties  among  thrm  conseqnenUy  occur,  and  much  valuable 
time  is  lost  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  siege.*' — ff^eiliagtm  Ditp. 
Apparently,  Lord  Wellington  had  recourse  to  some  Frtmclimen  or 
to  some  foreigner*  in  the  French  service,  who  either  had  de»erteil  or 
had  Iv-en  taken  prisoners,  lor.  on  the  Hth  of  February,  1812,  or  three 
days  afti'r  writing  the  abo^e  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  we  0nd 
him  writing  to  one  of  his  own  generals  in  Portugal,  to  send  him,  in 
charge  of  a  steady  noncommlaeioned  officer, ,  the  Set-, 

4b2 


;  On  the  nth  of  February.  181S,  Wellington  had  written  to  Uie 
irl  of  Liverpool — "  While  on  the  subject  of  the  artillery,  I  would 
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of  one  80  taken,  by  any  troops,  that  it  was  not 

plundered.* ^  .   If  it  had  not  been  for 

the  fire,  which  certainly  augmented  the  confusion, 
and  afforded  greater  facilities  for  irregularities,  and 
if  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  officers  and 
nop-commissioned  officers,  particularly  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  who  stormed  the  breach,  ha(J.not  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  in  the  service  of  Spain  (to  the  number  of  170 
out  of  250),  I  believe  that  the  plunder  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  pre- 
vented." t  And  there  are  some  circumstances  that 
at  least  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  allied  troops 
in  the  captured  town.  From  the  city  of  Vittoria 
onward,  in  all  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pyrenees — a  country  of  which  the  French  had 
so  long  held  an  almost  undisturbed  possession — the 
allies  had,  in  a  variety  of  painful  ways,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  active 
French  party,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  most 
hostile  feeling,  not  only  to  the  English  and  to  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  to  the  Andalusians  and  the 
Spaniards  from  other  provinces  who  were  now 
marching  under  the  orders  of  Wellington.  The 
divided  states  of  Italy  never  nourished  greater 
jealousies  or  more  rancorous  antipathies  to  one  an-i 
other  than  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Spanish 
provinces,  or  of  the  old  kingdoms  which  had  be^p 
gradually  brought  together  under  one  sceptrq, 
without  any  moral  or  physical  amalgamation  ;  and 
the  feuds  of  the  fifteenth  century  between  English 
and  Scotch  were  gentleness  and  affection  compared 
with  the  hatred  that  raged  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  poet  who, 
after  the  event,  corrected  in  plain  prose  the  dis- 
proved vaticinations  of  his  verse,  has  said  that 
Lord  Wellington  had  done  wonders,  had  perhaps 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  reconciled 
rival  superstitions;!  but  it  was  beyond  the  power 
qf  Wellington  either  to  root  out  the  mutual  animo- 
sities of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  or  even  to 
make  the  Spaniards  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  Biscay,  or 
Navarre,  cease  to  bate  the  Spaniards  of  Castile,  or 

*  "  It  is,"  addod  his  lordship.  "  one  of  the  evil  conseqiipnces  at- 
tending the  neteswity  of  storming  a  town,  which  every  officer  laments, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  evil  thereliy  inflicted  on  the  uufortunate 
inhihitants,  but  m  account  of  the  injun/  it  d»rs  to  discipline,  and  the  risk 
which  is  incurred  tif  the  hi*  of  all  the'  adrantaffes  nfvletwy,  at  the  very 
vMmenl  they  are  gained.  It  ii  bard  that  I  and  my  ffcnerai  ofiic<>ni  arp 
to  be  so  treated  as  we  have  bt-en  by  the  '  Xefe  Polit|co*  and  other 
uorestrained  liheUers,  bocanae  an  unavoidable  evil  haa  occurred  in 
the  accomplishment  of  A  great  service,  and  in  the  acquiremt* nt  of  a 
great  advautaf^e.  The  fknlt  does  not  lie  with  us ;  it  is  with  tho^o  who 
lost  the  fort,  and  obliged  ua  at  t^tmX  risk  and  )ot«  to  regaiD  it  fbr  the 
Spanish  nation  by  storm."  \_At  the  beginning  of  this  xoar  the  place  had 
been  given  up  to  'the  French  tn  a  dastardly  or  trearherous  manner  Iw  a 
Sf/anish  garristm.  Nor  was  this  the  j^st  time  that  the  strength  of  Sim 
Sebastian  h'ld  been  valwless  in  SpaniJi  hands:  tn  1794  the  French  re- 
publkanSt  after  beating  the  Spaniards  at  Fuentarahia  and  all  along  that 
fruntieTt  reduced  the  place  in  a  few  dags^  and  without  any  siege-artUlery.] 
"  Notwithstandin);  that.I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
a  town  in  such  a  «iiiiBtion  fl^ra  beinff  plundered,  I  can  prove  that 
upon  this  occasion  particular  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  It.  I  gave 
most  positive  orders  upon  the  subject."— Xetrer  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H. 
JFtllesley,  dated  I^esaca.  9th  October ,  in  ff^ellingum  DispattJies. 

f  Id.  id.  '*  Indeed,"  suljoins  his  lordship,  "  one  ol  the  sub'ecta  of 
complaint,  that  M>iitries  were  placed  on  every  house,  shows  the  dmire 
at  least  of  the  olBccrs  to  preserve  order.  Hiese  sentries  mu»t  have  bet»a 
placcfi  by  order :  and,  unless  it  is  supposed,  as  charged,  that  the  officers 
lutemied  tliat  the  town  ahonld  bf  plundered  and  burued.  and  placed 
the  sentries  to  secure  that  object,  it  muat  be  admitted  that  their  in\9n- 
tion  lu  placing  these  sentries  was  good.** 

l  Lord  BytoBi  ootea  lo  Canto  I.  of  Childe  Harold. 


Leon,  or  La  Mancha,  or  Andalusia.  No  other  man 
than  himself  could  so  long  have  kept  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  one  army  without  some  great  and 
hloody  catastrophe.     It  might  be  as  much  owing 
to  these  mad  antipathies  as  to  any  sympathies  or 
partizanship  for  the  French  that  the  inhabitants  of 
San  Sebastian  aided  and  assisted  the  besieged  ;  bac 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  both  assisted  the 
French  and  fired  upon  the  British  and  Portuguese 
besiegers !  This  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  mercy 
and  magnanimity  of  Wellington  and  Grahams  in 
sparing  the  town  from  bombardment,  and  in  pre- 
ferring to  that  measure  the  certain  loss  of  many 
hundreds  of  men !     After  such  a  provocation^  the 
marvel  is,  not  that  the  storming  parties  broke  open 
the  wine-cellars  of  the  inhabitants  and  plundered 
their  houses,  but  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats. 
Yet  there  was  no  massacre  either  of  townspeople  or 
of  French  prisoners,  though  the  latter  must  have 
been  taken  with  the  "  red  hand."     If  some  few  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  injured  by  fire-armi 
and  bayonets,  this  was  done  by  accident  during  the 
contest  in  the  streets  with  the  enemy,  and  not  by 
design.     As  to  the  fact  (hat  the  lives  were  saved  ojf 
700  French,  taken  in  the  very  heat  and  fury  of  the 
storming,  we  have,  though  in  a  most  disgraceful 
shape,  the  confirmation  of  these  complaining  Spa- 
niards themselves,  for  they  asserted,  in  the  body  of 
their  complaints,  that  the  allies  had  been  over- kind 
to  the  enemy.     "In  regard  to  the  charge  of  kiinl- 
ness  to  the  enemy,"  said  Wellington,  '^  I  am  afraid 
it  is  but  too  well  founded ;  aiid  that,  till  it  is  posi- 
tively ordered  by  authority,  in  return  for  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  French  government,  that  all  epemies' 
trqops  in  a  place  taken  by  storm  shall  he  put  to 
death,  it  will  be  difficult  tq  prevail  upon  British 
officers  Qnd  soldiers  to  tre^t  an  enemy,  when  their 
prisoners,  otherwise  than  well."     But  this  bloody 
ordonnance,  which  had  been  recently  issued  by 
Bonaparte,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  madden  any 
soldiery,  and  more  particularly  men  who  had  taken 
a  place  by  storm  after  such  a  frightful  loss  ;  and 
therefore  the  safety  of  the  700  french  and  the 
kindness  sho^vn  to  them  are  wonderful  proofo  of  a 
generosity  of  nature  and  aversion  to  blood ;  and  as 
such  ought  to  stand  as  a  set-off  against  the  drpnken- 
neas  and  the  pillage.*     It  also  rests  upon  the 
highest  authority,  and  upon  the  careful  examina- 
tion and  evidence  of  General  Robinson,  who  led  the 
storming  brigade,  of  General  Hay,  who  commanded 
in  the  town  immediately  after  the  storm,  and  of 
other  British  officers  commanding  regiments,  (hat 

*  The  French  showed  no  such  cousideration  or  mercy  for  their  Bri- 
tbh  and  Portuguese  prisoners,  of  whom  a  good  numher  had  bees  tmhtn 
iu  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the  25th  of  July.  Alter  he  had  been 
driven  ft-om  the  town  into  the  castle,  Rey,  the  French  general,  kept  the 
prisoQcr*  itt  the  open  yard  of  the  caaUe-magasine  '*  mm  Madii^'* 
and  many  of  tjtem  were  killed  and  wounded  Dj  the  fire  of  their  om 
countrymen  directed  against  that  building.  Be}' also  made  the  pri- 
soners wiurk  under  fire.  We  gire  these  facta  on  no  questiouabla  or 
weak  auihurity.  Lord  Wellington,  in  writing  to  Sir  Ijiumas  Griham 
on  the  5tli  of 'September,  four  days  before  I&y  espitttlated  and  sur^ 
rdidered  the  cuMv,  says.  *'  I  do  not  know  ih-tt  I  hav«  eter  beani  of 
such  conduct,  and  the  i>retension  founded  upou  it,  vii.  that  we  sliouM 
not  direct  otu  firo  against  the  place,  is  too  ridicnloua.  I  remiest  voq 
to  send  in  to  General  Hey  a  protest  airainst  his  keeping  his  pr^onen  in 
the  yard  of  Uiis  magazine.  *  ^roiis  hlinda^,'  and  likowiM  ogWMt  his 
making  them  work  under  fire." — See  Dispatches. 
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both  troops  and  officers  did  at  first  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
which  was  set  to  the  town  by  the  enemy ;  and  that 
many  lost  theilr  hves  in  the  attempt,  owing  to  the 
fire  of  musketry  kept  up  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
by  the  enemy  in  the  castle.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject, 
because  Spanish  writers,  both  now  and  recently, 
have,  with  barefaced  impudence,  revived  the  ex- 
ploded and  disproved  calumnies  against  our  great 
captain  and  against  the  chai-acter  of  the  British 
army  atid  nation. 

The  ease  with  which  the  castle  was  taken  from 
the  French  after  the  town  had  been  carried  showed 
how  much  the  allies  had  sacrificed  by  not  driving 
them  out  of  the  town  by  bombardment  weeks 
before.  The  town  was  stormed  on  the  Slst  of 
August.  On  the  1st  of  September  some  near  bat- 
teries were  opened  upon  the  cistle  from  the  town, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  bombardment  was  com- 
menced, for  it  would  have  been  carrying  humanity 
to  absurdity  to  treat  the  fortress  with  the  same 
gentleness  as  the  town.  On  the  3rd  Rey  proposed 
to  surrender  upon  terms  which  were  inadmissible. 
On  the  8th,  when  the  castle  was  flying  off  in  frag- 
ments from  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  Rey  beat  the 
chamade  and  surrendered.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war  and  laid  down  their  arms.  They  still 
amounted  to  more  than  1800  men  and  officers,  but 
500  of  them  were  sick  or  wounded.  Thus  2500 
men  in  all  were  taken,  but  the  allies  in  the  course 
of  the  siege  had  lost  nearly  4000  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

On  the  Slst  of  October  the  4000  French  in 
Pamplona,  having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war  to  Lord  Wellington's 
tried  and  steady  friend  Don  Carlos  de  Espafia,  who 
had  latterly  commanded  the  blockadmg  forces. 
There  was  nothing  now  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  to 
cause  them  any  apprehension  or  to  intercept  their 
communications  with  the  interior  of  Spain.  But 
before  the  reduction  of  Pamplona— though  not 
before  that  event  had  been  rendered  inevitable — 
Wellington  called  down  part  of  his  troops  froin  the 
bleak  mountain-tops  and  from  the  gloomy  narrow 
passes,  where,  to  their  infinite  discomfort,  they  had 
been  encamped  or  hutted  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  led  them  a  march  or  two  forward  upon  French 
ground.  The  men,  recently  gloomy,  looked  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  fair  or  a  feast,  as  they  trod 
down  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  the  defiles 
of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  other  passes  which  their 
valour  had  won,  but  which  had  given  them  but  a 
hungry,  wet,  and  cold  reception.  Early  in  October 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left  across  the  Bidasoa 
and  took  possession  of  the  French  hills  of  La 
Rhune.  Soult  offered  only  a  very  slight  resistance, 
for  his  army  had  not  recovered  its  spirit,  the  rein- 
forcements he  wanted  were  beginning  to  be  still 
more  wanted  by  his  master  in  Germany,  and  he 

•  Ixnd  WeUington'a  lecond  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Welletley  on  this 
■olject. 


had  already  decided  upon  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  had  fixed  upon  the  river  Nivelle  for  his  line 
of  defence.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  rest  of 
the  allied  army  were  called  down  from  their  cold 
and  cheerless  positions  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  Lord  Wellington  having  made  his 
preparations  to  march  in  full  force  into  France,  all 
the  troops  soon  began  to  descend  into  the  valleys 
on  the  French  side.  Before  taking  this  decisive 
step,  Wellington  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  all 
the  troops  of  the  various  nations  that  followed  his 
victorious  standard.  He  told  **  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  remember  that  their  nations  were  at 
war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the 
French  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and 
wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke." — He 
told  therti  "  not  to  forget  that  the  worst  of  the  evils 
suffeted  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 
towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country;" — and  that  "to  avenge  this  con- 
duct on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would 
be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations.*' 
This  proclamation  ^as  read  over  and  over  again  in 
English,  in  Portuguese,  and  in  Spanish ;  and  his 
lordship  made  it  the  special  duty  of  all  officers  to 
enforce  these  salutary  orders.  Nor  was  the  pro- 
clamation ever  left  to  remain  as  an  idle  piece  of 
rhetoric  ;  his  lordship  took  incessant  care  to  carry 
it  into  operati(m;  he  enforced  the  orders  moat 
strictly,  and,  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his 
troops  attempting  to  plunder  the  French  peasantry, 
he  not  only  punished  by  sharp  and  summary  mili- 
tary law  those  who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he 
placed  the  whole  regiment  or  brigade  to  which 
they  belonged  under  arms  to  prevent  further 
offence.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  the  vindictive 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  had  so  long  seen 
their  own  country  plundered,  and  ransacked,  and 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  that  they  ought  not  to 
retaliate  upon  the  French,  who  had  attacked  them 
without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation.  Discipline, 
however,  works  miracles,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  on  the  whole,  behaved  well  in  this  as  in 
other  particulars.  But  the  undisciplined  part  ol 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  Welling- 
ton's side,  a  beam  in  his  eye,  and  a  perpetual 
source  of  ailxiety  or  vexation  ever  since  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  could  not  be 
restrained  in  their  revengeful  and  marauding  pro- 
pensities. Some  excuse  for  them  was,  that  their 
government  had  provided  them  neither  with  pay 
nor  provisions,  neither  with  clothes  nor  shoes.  To 
the  Spanish  general  Freyre  Wellington  said : 
"  Where  I  command  I  declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  plunder.  If  plunder  must  be  had, 
then  another  must  have  the  command.  You  have 
large  armies  in  Spain,  and,  if  it  is  wished  to  plun- 
der the  French  peasantry,  you  may  then  enter 
France ;  but  then  the  Spanish  government  must 
remove  me  from  the  command  of  their  armies.  .  . 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  I 
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command  a  large  or  a  small  army,  but,  whether 
large  or  small,  they  must  obey  me,  nnd,  above  all, 
must  not  plunder.  At  last  he  took  the  measure 
of  moving  back  most  of  the  Spanish  troops  within 
the  Spanish  frontiers.* 

The  peasantry  dwelling  near  that  frontier,  and, 
indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  maritime  Alps,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore  to  the  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  devout  catholics  and  Bourbonists  at  heart ; 
they  had  been  borne  down  after  some  long  and 
sanguinary  struggles  by  the  Jacobins  who  over- 
threw both  altar  and  throne,  but  neither  the  pro- 
pagandists of  that  sect  nor  the  propagandists  of  the 
various  sects,  including  the  Bonapartean,  which 
had  flourished  in  France  since  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre,  had  been  able  to  convert  them  to  the 
modern  philosophism,  or  to  uproot  their  regard  for 
the  old  dynasty.  For  some  time  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments  was  subdued  by  the  presence  of 
Soult^s  army,  and  by  that  other  army  of  impe- 
rialists which  was  made  up  of  police-agents,  public 
and  secret,  prefSts  and  sous-pref^ts,  intendants 
and  sous- in  tend  ants,  with  their  several  staffs  of 
commissaries  and  clerks,  justices,  tax-gatherers, 
commissaries- at- war,  douaniers,  and  those  other 
swarms  of  employes  who  all  owed  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  central  Paris  government,  and 
who  were  all  by  interest,  if  not  iu  principle,  de- 
voted Bonapartists.  But  as  Soult  retired,  and  at 
many  of  this  host  sought  refuge  behind  the  rear 
of  his  army,  the  peasantry  began  to  give  sundry 
signs  of  good  feeling  towards  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  army,  as  also  to  calculate  upon  the  prob** 
bility  and  the  means  of  their  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  own  countrymen,  of  the  revolutionary 
parties,  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  and  for 
the  blood  of  their  relatives  and  friends  which  had 
been  shed,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  since. 
The  military  conscription,  the  exceu  to  which  it 
had  been  carried,  and  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of 
life  to  which  it  had  led  and  waa  still  leading,  gave 
mor«  vigour  and  keenness  to  the  deTotional  and 
loyal  feeling :  the  peasantry  saw  no  end  to  these 
evils,  no  cessation  to  the  processes  by  which  their 
tons  were  torn  from  them  to  fight  for  the  usurper 
they  detested,  and  to  be  made  food  for  cannon — 
chair  d  canon.^ 

*  Colooel  Gurwood,  W«llioxtoii  DiifwIeliPt.— 0«B«nl  Sir  Tlioaiaa 
Pieton  wot  a  Welshman  more  peppeiy  khan  FlaeUin,  and  appears 
always  to  have  b«eii  in  a  panion  at  somebody  or  something ;  bnt 
much  cooler  officer*  than  he  n  echoed  the  sentiments  he  espreiwd  as 
to  the  value  of  SSpau'sh  truom  as  co-belllfferenta  In  France.  En 
writing  to  a  firiend  in  England,  after  the  allied  army  had  lieen  for 
some  time  in  the  Franch  territories,  Pieton  sayi  with  his  nsnal  tmergy 
of  espres»ion :  *'  The  Spaniards,  instead  of  being  of  any  scrvioe  to  us 
in  onr  operations,  are  a  perfect  dead'weight,  and  do  ncihlng  bnt  run 
away  and  plunder.  We  shonhl  do  much  better  without  these  vapour- 
ing poltroon  rasGala,  whoM»  irrei^lar  eondnct  Indiaposaa  every  one 
towwd«  us.  The  inhabitants  of  ihe  oonntry  appear  remarkably  well- 
dbpoaed.  and  I  believe  wish  ut  sueeeai  from  their  hearts  as  tlM  onlv 
probable  means  of  brinoiag  almut  what  they  all  most  anlenUy  sigh 
for— pcnee/'—Ieltfr  to  Mir.  Murrmt  m  H.  B,  AoMmm's  Mewuirt  of 
Piettm. 

I  Chair  d 


emsn,  fleJi  or  meat  for  eannon.  was 
monW  applied  to  young  conscripts  towards  the  end  of 
aersly  in  the  unwilling  smith  (where  Bonaparto  «m  «« 
ttmn  «•■•  BO  PrmduMn),  bnt  thnmghotil  riwen. 


the  nlthrt  eom- 

this  war,  not 

vOBltOMythi* 


If  Wellington  had  not  prevented  the  allies  ffoni 
marauding,  and  plundering,  and  maltreating  ttte 
peasantry,  self-defence  and  the  common  inatincts 
of  nature  might  have  interfered  with  their  pas- 
sionate wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  have  turned  them  from  friends  or  passive 
spectators  into  dangerous,  deadly  enemies.  BvU 
the  admirable  discipline  maintained,  the  care  be- 
stowed to  see  that  their  property  and  persous  were 
protected,  and  that  they  were  fairly  paid  for  what- 
ever they  provided,  soon  removed  nearly  all  lears 
and  jealousies ;  and  they  came  flocking  to  the  £ng- 
lish  camp,  with  their  poultry  and  vegetables,  and 
oil  and  wine,  as  to  a  peaceful  and  friendly  market. 
Many — men,  women,  and  children — followed  oar 
army,  and  wished  it  success ;  and  their  wishes  were 
still  more  loudly  and  enthusiastically  expressed 
when  they  saw  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbun 
come  and  join  Lord  Wellington,  and  march  with 
the  Drapeau  Blanc  with  the  English  advancing 
columns,  to  the  true  Bourbon  tune  of  "  Fire  Httiri 
Quatre  /" 

Soult  now  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
Nivclle,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  hiui 
beforehand  :  his  right  rested  upon  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
his  left  upon  Ainhoe.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
Hill,  iisuing  from  the  valley  of  the  Baztan  with  the 
British  right,  attacked  the  French  left  on  the  heigbu 
of  Ainhoe,  beat  it,  and  drove  it  towards  Cambo»  on 
the  river  Nive  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  allies,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spaniards,  under  Marshal 
Beresford  and  General  Baron  Alten,  carried  the 
works  behind  Sarre,  and  drove  the  remainder  of 
the  French  behind  the  Nivelle.  On  the  same  day 
the  allies  croased  the  Nivelle  at  St.  P^  in  the  tw 
of  the  enemy,  who  upon  this  hastily  abandoned 
their  ground  and  works  on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle, 
and  in  the  courae  of  the  night  withdrew  to  their 
entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.  Before 
engaging  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  entering 
upon  those  desperate  enterprises,  which  had  co^t 
him  so  dearly,  for  relieving  Pamplona  and  San  Se- 
bastian, Soult  had  marked  out  thia  entrenched  camp, 
and  given  orders  for  its  formation :  it  was  psrtially 
completed  before  he  withdrew  from  the  line  of  the 
Nivelle ;  trenches  were  now  digging,  and  redoubts 
were  raising  their  heads,  all  bristling  with  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  in  part  drawn  from  the  great 
depdt  of  Bayonne.  Here  the  French  certainly 
thought  that  they  ahould  be  allowed  some  repose. 
Lord  Wellington's  head-qusrtera  were  estabbahed 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle ;  the  allies  went  into  cantonments  between 
the  sea  and  the  river  Nive,  where  their  extreme 
right  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy  guarded  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  But  Lord  Wellington,  being 
atraitened  for  room  and  suppliea  for  his  army, 
determined  to  crosa  the  Nive  and  occupy  the  coun- 
try between  that  river  and  the  Adour.  On  the  9tk 
of  December,  General  Hill  forded  the  Nive  above 
Cambo,  while  the  sisth  division  crossed  at  Uatariz, 
and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  position 
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at  Yille  Pratique.  Id  the  night  all  their  posts  were 
withdrawn  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  10th  the  British 
right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  same  day 
Marshal  Soult  resumed  the  offensive,  issued  from 
Bayonne,  and  attacked  the  British  left,  which  co- 
vered St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  considerahle  dt^pdt 
of  stores  which  had  been  formed  there  for  the  use 
of  the  allies.  Sir  John  Hope  commanded  the  left ; 
and  he  met  Soult's  spirited  attack  with  perfect 
steadiness.  The  French,  being  superior  in  number, 
came  on  with  great  speed  and  fury:  twice  they 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  the 
allies,  and  twice  they  were  repulsed  again,  the  first 
time  by  the  ninth  British  and  a  Portuguese  batta- 
lion, the  second  time  by  a  brigade  of  the  English 
guards.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  desperate  com- 
bat ;  and  during  that  dark  December  night  Soult 
withdrew  most  of  his  forces  from  the  positith  in 
front  of  the  British  left,  and  made  them  glide  off 
towards  the  British  centre,  in  order  to  attack  our 
light  division  with  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
Sir  John  Hope,  knowing  or  suspecting  his  design, 
moved  part  of  his  troops  to  their  right  to  support 
the  light  division  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
the  French  discovered  that  their  movement  had 
been  anticipated,  and  their  chance  lost  of  crushing 
the  light  division.  Soult  instantly  made  another 
change  in  his  movements :  Sir  John  Hope  had 
been  weakened  by  lending  strength  and  support  to 
the  light  division,  and  therefore  the  FVench  marshal 
directed  several  columns  to  try  another  a:ttack  on 
our  left.  The  necessary  movement  was  performed 
with  great  rapidity,  it  was  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  intervening  ground,  and  this  time  at  least 
Sir  John  Hope  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  British 
troops  and  their  allies  were  occupied  in  receiving 
their  rations,  and  their  fatigue-parties  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood  for  the  cooks'  fires,  when 
"^n  avant!  En  amnt T  (Forwards!  Forwards!) 
and  other  French  shouts  were  heard  from  the  front, 
being  answered  by  the  corresponding  cry  of  "  To 
arms !  1\)  arms !"  among  the  British.  The  heads 
of  the  French  colunfins  were  close  at  hand,  and  the 
allies  had  barely  time  to  run  to  their  arms  and 
ranks  :  yet  the  attack  was  gallantly  withstood,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  Soult  had  not  gained  the 
slightest  advantage.*  In  these  several  afAiirs  the 
excellent  military  conduct  and  romantic  bravery 
of  Sir  John  Hope  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  In  the  commander-in-chief  this  warm 
admiration  was  mingled  with  friendly  apprehen- 
sions. On  the  15th  of  December  he  said,  **  I  have 
lung  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  whole  world, 
but  every  day's  experience  convinces  me  more  of 
his  worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  expose  himself  in  fire  as  he  did  in  the 

*  CapUin  Bitty,  Account  of  the  ProceediD{»s  of  the  Left  Wing  of 
Uio  AUted  Army.— Tlie  Fieacli  h«d  come  oa  wttli  the  moieconlidener, 
from  ili«  DoiicMi  tlial  th«ir  surpriM  had  created  n  |>0Dic.  "  Our  soldiers, 
who  had  %oxm  in  front  of  uur  lines  tt  UaronllltiS  to  cut  wood,  rao  baek 
In  aU  lusle  ti»  ir^t  Uiemtelvea  armed  and  acooiiired.  llie  French, 
seeing  a  number  of  men  running  iuthe  rear,  imagined  that  the  allies 
were  seiMd  with  a  pnnic,  and  set  up  loud  che«trs  of  *  En  anoM  I  At 
«eaal  /*  In  a  fsw  momenU,  however,  the  vboW  left  wing  was  (oimed 
in  perfect  order."— /d.  id. 
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last  three  days  :  indeed  his  escape  then  was  won- 
derful. His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  in 
many  places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
places  himself  among  the  sharpshooters,  \^ithout, 
as  they  do,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  This  will  not  answer ;  and  I  hope  that  his 
friends  will  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject."* 

The  situation  occupied  by  Soult  gave  him  almost 
every  facility  for  masking  his  movements,  and  con- 
centrating the  whole  of  his  force  upon  any  point  of 
the  allied  position  which  he  might  choose  to  select 
for  attack.  His  entrenched  camp  round  Bayonne 
formed  the  centre  of  a  circle,  within  which  he  might 
make  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  army 
without  being  checked  or  even  observed  by  Lord 
Wellington.  Finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  force 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies  were  unavailing,  and 
fancying  that  his  repeated  attacks  in  that  quarter 
must  have  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  weaken 
greatly  his  right,  he  determined  to  move  in  that 
direction ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  concentrated  his  main  force  for  an  attack 
on  the  British  right.  Soult  was  slow  in  appre- 
ciating the  promptitude  and  genius  of  his  opponent, 
yet  he  ought,  indeed,  to  have  learned  by  this  time  to 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  Wellington  than  to 
venture  a  movement  which  could  be  successful  only 
through  that  general's  neglect  or  want  of  skill.t 
The  'British  commander  had  foreseen  precisely 
what  the  famed  French  marshal  would  do,  and 
had  provided  for  it  with  his  ordinary  decision,  and 
with  the  rapidity  which  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
army,  well  in  hand,  enables  a  general  to  use.  In 
expectation  of  this  attack,  his  lordship  had  re- 
quested Beresford  to  reinforce  Hill,  whose  eorps 
was  more  particularly  menaced,  with  the  sixth 
division,  which  crossed  the  river  Nive  at  daylight; 
and  he  further  reinforced  Hill  by  the  fourth  divi- 
sion and  two  brigades  of  the  third.  But  it  was 
fbund  on  trial  that,  without  these  reinforcements. 
Hill 'could  have  withstood  the  attack.  Having 
pASsed  largeibrces  through  Bayonne  and  the  en- 
trenched Camp  during  the  night,  Soult,  moving 
along  the  high  toad  from  Bayonne,  with  30,000 
men,  ftll  upon  Hill's  ^xJaition,  then  held  by  13,000 
^en,  on  the  moftirn^  of  the  1  Stfa.  At  6rst  the  massy 
columns  of  the  French  centre  seemed  to  be  gaining 
some  ground;  but  they  were  soon  fiercely  repulsed. 
Soult  then  essayed  an  attack  on  Hill's  righi;  and 
there,  too,  the  semblance  of  a  first  soceess  was  fol- 
loweti  by  a  repulse,  defeat,  and  loss.  '*  Hill,"  said 
Wellington,  "  the  day  is  all  your  own  !"  Soult,  in 
despair,  drew  off  his  remaining  troops  and  retired 
into  his  entrenched  camp.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  year 
1813,  for  the  allied  army  had  need  of  rest  and  of 
reinforcements;  and  it  went  into  winter-quarters 
for  five  or  six  weeks — if  so  comfortable  a  name  as 
^  winter-quarters'  can  be  given  to  the  positions  and 
lodgings  the  troops  occupied.  The  allies  had  lost 
between  the  9th  and  the  13th  of  December  alone 

*  TMspntclies,  lettir  to  Colonel  Tonens. 
t  H.  B.  Robinson,  Memoivsof  Pletoa. 
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650  in  killed,  3907  in  wounded,  and  504  in  mm- 
ing  ;  and  in  the  combats  which  had  preceded  their 
passing  the  Nive  their  loss  had  been  very  consider- 
able. But  Soult's  loss  had  been  far  more  terrible ; 
Wellington  roughly  estimated  it  at  three  times  that 
of  the  allies.  During  all  these  late  operations  the 
troops  had  had  to  struggle  against  the  worst  weather 
and  the  worst  roads.  "  I  never,"  said  the  British 
general,  "  saw  such  weather,  such  roads,  or  such 
a  country!"  The  total  number  of  the  wounded 
and  the  sick,  and  of  men  actually  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant fatigue  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  was 
large  in  the  allied  camps ;  and  not  only  were  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  but  the  British 
troops  also,  miserably  supplied  with  comforts  and 
clothing.  Many  of  our  men  had  no  great-coats, 
thousands  of  them  had  no  shoes !  There  were 
shoes  and  great-coats,  and  comforts  of  other  kinds, 
in  the  magazines  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
other  places;  but  through  gross  mismanagement 
they  were  not  sent  in  time  to  the  places  where  they 
were  wanted ;  and  where  brave  men  were  dying  for 
the  want  of  them.  Everything  that  a  general  com- 
manding in  the  field  could  do,  and  far  more  than 
ever  British  general  did  before,  was  done  by  l^rd 
Wellington  ;  but  there  were  certain  capital  defects 
in  our  regulations  at  home,  in  our  transport-service, 
and  in  other  departments,  which  he  could  not  re- 
medy : — and  to  all  this  must,  in  fairness,  be  added, 
the  immense  drain  which  was  making  or  had  re- 
cently been  made  on  our  military  stores,  clothing, 
&c.  by  the  Dutch,  the  Hanoverians,  and  other  in- 
surged  patriots  in  Germany.  Stem  Picton  sighed 
for  20,000  more  British  troops,  with  which  he 
doubted  not  that  Wellington  might  now  march 
into  the  heart  of  France ;  but  no  reinforcement 
was  sent. 

While  the  grand  allied  army  under  Wellington 
had  been  gathering  all  these  laurels,  the  badly- 
organised  expedition  which  had  been  sent  from 
Sicily  and  from  the  Balearic  islands  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  so  many  generals  in  a  short  space  of  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  reflect  honour  on  British  arms. 
But  this  fault  lay  more  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  con^manders  and  function- 
aries, and  the  bad  composition  of  pfiost  of  the 
auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  which  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  sent  down  from  Sicily,  than  with  the 
British  generals  who,  one  after  the  other,  had  the 
misfortune  to  command  such  troops  and  to  serve 
under  such  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  failure— perhaps  there 
was  disgrace :  but  this  great  consideration  is  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind — ^but  for  the  presence  of  this 
allied  force  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  Catalonia, 
Suchet,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  French 
ffcnerals  in  the  Peninsula,  might  have  started  from 
Valencia,  have  traversed  the  breadth  of  Spain,  and 
either  have  joined  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  with 
30,000  fighting  men  befbre  the  disastrous  and 
decisive  battle  of  Vittoria,  or  have  joined  Soult 
when  he  had  forced   his  way  back  into  Spain 


through  the  Pyrenean  passes,  and  w9M  hammeriog 
at  the  allies  in  order  to  force  his  way  onward  ta 
Pamplona.     It  was  not  Mina  with  his  guerrillas, 
it  was  not  any  disposable  force  the  Spaniards  had 
on  foot,  that  could  have  prevented  Suchet's  move- 
ments  anywhere  between  Valencia  and   Navane. 
After  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  Uie  East 
liad  been  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  shuttle- 
cock, it  ^*as  given  to   Major-General    Sir  Joba 
Murray,  who  was  considered  an  officer  of  spirit 
and  of  considerable  ability.     Murray  found  ti^ 
the  morale  of  this  heterogeneous  corps  (Tarmce 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  that  fierce  jealousies  and 
quarrels   were   raging   between  the   British    and 
Spanish  soldiery,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  corps  in  our  pay.     Being, 
however,  ashamed  of  the  long  inaction  at  Alicante, 
Sir  John  Murray,  early  in  March  of  the  present 
year  (more  than  two  months  before  Lord  Welling- 
ton commenced  his  brilUant  advance  from  hia  Por- 
tuguese cantonments),  moved  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Castalla,  drove  Suchet's  outposts  before 
him,  and  placed  his  own  advanced  posts   about 
Biar.     By  a  corresponding  movement  the  Spanish 
general,  £lio,  acting  in  the  open  country  on  Mur- 
ray's left,  got  to  Yecla  and  Villena,  leaving  an 
open  gap  between  these  two  places.     In  April, 
Suchet  took  the  field  in  force:  on  the  1 1th  hia 
general,  Harispe,  surprised  the  Spaniards  at  Yecla, 
beat  them  soundly,  and  killed  or  took    1500  of 
them-     Other  French  divisions  had  entered  the 
gap  which  Elio  had  left  open  to  them,  and  so,  on 
the  very  next  day,  an  entire  Spanish  regiment,  cat 
ofif  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Yillena  without  the 
proper  means  of  defence,  beat  the  chamade  and 
surrendered.    On  this  same  day,  the  12th  of  April, 
Suchet  marched  against  the  advanced  poat  which 
Sir  John  Murray  had  established  in  the  pass  of 
Biar,  drove  it  in,  and  captnred  two  mountain  guns. 
Then,  rushing  through  the  pass,  but  with  only 
three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of 
cavalry,  Suchet,  on  the  13th,  attacked  Sir  John 
Murray,  who  had  chosen  and  occupied  an  excellent 
position  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Castalla. 
The  French  reached  the  upper  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  a  close  steady  volley  from  the  British 
27th,  and  a  bayonet-charge  by  the  same  regiment, 
drove  them  down  again  with  considerable  loss. 
Some  of  the   Spaniards  behaved  well,  and  sup- 
ported this  charge  of  the  27th,  which  so  disheart- 
ened Suchet  that  he  made  no  second  attempt,  but 
retreated  immediately  through  the  pass  of  Biar, 
and  thence  by  the  rosd  by  which  he  bad  advanced. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  Suchet  had  had  of 
seeing  what  could  be  done  by  the  muskets  and 
bayonets  of  a  single  British  regiment    Just  at  this 
moment,  owing  to  some  absurd  apprehensions  on 
the  part  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  our  mi- 
nisters at  home,  that  Murat  might  invade  Sicily 
with  part  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  place  that 
island  in  jeopardy,  2000  British  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  sent  back  to  Sicily.*     If  Sir  John 

*  These  apprehenfions  were  indeed  abeuxd,  and  tat  mam  ttatom 
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Murray  was  far  too  weak  before,  this  draft  and 
'       deduction  must  have  made  him,  if  not  helpless, 
incapable  of  any  furthet  field  operations  in  this 
*      part  of  Spain.      Urged  by  the   Spaniards,  who 
^      made  promises  which  they  never  kept,  and  anxious 
^      to  get  Suchet  farther  from  his  own  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  out  of  the  fertile  and  spiritless  province 
'      of  Valencia,  Lord  Wellington,  in  May,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  move  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
'      instructed  Sir  John  Murray  to  embark  his  forces 
at  Alicante,  to  convey  them  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
'      Ionia,  and  there  to  possess  himself,  if  possible,  of 
^       Tarragona,  or  some  other  maritime  fortress,  and 
then  co-operate  with  the  Catalan  armies  or  in- 
surgents.    Doubting,  however,  the  superiority  of 
the  French  forces,  and  wishing,  in  any  ease,  to 
make  Sir  John  Murray's  movements  advantageous 
to  the  allies,  Wellington  instructed  Sir  John,  in 
the  event  of  Suchet's  coming  upon  him  in  force 
before  he  should  have  captured  a  stronghold  in 
Catalopia,  to  re-embark  his  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition,  return  to  Valencia,  and  there  fall  upon 
the  French  line  on  the  Xucar,   before  Suchet, 
whose  troops  must  have  a  long  and  fatiguing  land- 
march,  should  have  time  to  reinforce  those  lines.* 
In  case  of  these  last  movements  being  made,  a 
Spanish  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Duque 
del  Parque,  was  to  approach  the  Xucar,  and  co- 
operate with  Sir  John  Murray  in  his  attack  on  the 
French  lines.     Sailing  from  Alicante  on  the  31st 
of  May,  Murray  came  to  anchor  off  Tarragona  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June.    The  troops  were 
landed  the  next  morning,  and  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  3rd  Tarragona  was  invested.    The  French 
garrison  did  not  exceed  100  men;  but  they  had 
abandoned  and  destroyed  the  extensive  outer  works, 
which  would  have  demanded  a  great  force  for  their 

than  one.  Early  in  the  year,  when  Murat  was  quarr<'lling  violently 
with  hia  imperial  and  most  imperious  brother-in-law.  and  was  re- 
futinf;  to  join  him  in  the  German  war,  overtures  fur  a  separate  aecorn* 
modation  with  Eaglnnd  were  made  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  by  or 
on  the  part  of  Murat.  A  certain  Ricardo  Jones,  an  Englishman  by 
birih,  but  wito  had  redded  for  so  lung  a  series  of  years  at  Naples  as  to 
be  rather  more  of  a  Neapolitan  than  Englishman,  was  secretly  sent 
to  a  rendezvous  appointed  by  Lord  William  (the  island  of  Ponca),  to 
propose  the  conditions  on  which  Murat  would  declare  for  the  allies 
and  against  Bouapnrte.  These  secret  conferences,  indeed,  did  not,  for 
the  present,  lead  to  any  arrangemeDt ;  but  before  the  2000  Britisli 
troops  withdrawn  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  reached  Sicily,  it 
had  become  evident  that  Bonaparte  must  be  beaten  bv  the  allien  in 
Saxony;  and  hence,  and  from  other  affronts  reoeived  fbecause  he 
could  not  do  with  a  weak  and  defective  cavalry  what  he  nad  duue  in 
former  diiys  with  the  veterans  who  had  perished  in  Russia),  Murat 
was  again  devising  how  he  might  best  make  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bours the  English  in  Sicily,  and  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  great 
Buropeao  confederacy.  And  this  moment  the  Calabrians  and  tlie 
inhabitants  of  other  provinces  were  deserting  their  homes  and  flying 
over  \o  Sicily  to  escape  the  French  tyranny,  to  breathe  the  air  or 
liberty  under  the  old  Ifourbons,  and  to  implore  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  undertake  an  expedition.  An  infernal  act  of  treachery 
had  provoked  this  emigration.  General  JannelH,  a  worthy  associate 
of  Manhes,  fearing  to  proct«d  openlv  against  a  Ualabriau  named 
Capobianco,  the  chief  of  a  vendita  or  lodge  of  Carbonari,  captain  of 
the  Urijan  militia,  and  a  young  man  possessing  property,  courage, 
and  great  popularity  among  his  conutrymeu,  invited  him  to  a  public 
dinner,  recei\ed  him  with  smiles,  drank  to  him  at  table,  and  then, 
when  the  dinner  was  over,  threw  hia  gensdarmet  upon  him,  and  had 
him  brought  before  one  of  Manhes's  military  tribunals,  which  instantly 
condemned  him  to  AetAh.—Oenerale  Pietro  CoUetta,  Storia  di  Napdi. 
— Prieote  ii^bnnaiigm  eoliteted  m  th4  oowUry,  and  finm  some  penotu 
who  were  engaged  in  these  transactUms. 

•  *■  Yon  tellme,"  said  Lord  Wellington  to  Murray,  *•  that  the  line 
of  the  Xucar,  which  eovem  Valeneiat  is  too  strong  to  force }  tnra  it 
then  by  the  ocean,  assaU  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  he  wiU  weaken 
his  aArong  line  to  protect  his  eommunication ;  or  he  will  give  von  an 
opportumty  to  «8(ablisb  a  new  line  of  operatiooa  behind  lum.  —  J9u- 
patches. 


defence,  and  they  had  improved  the  inner  works, 
within  the  narrower  compass  of  which  their  whole 
force  was  concentrated.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
place  at  once.  Sir  John  fell  upon  Fort  Balaguer, 
at  some  distance,  which  commanded  the  only  road 
that  leads  from  Tortosa  (where  the  French  had 
another  garrison)  to  Tarragona.  This  fort  was 
reduced,  and  the  80  Frenchmen  who  defended  it 
were  made  prisoners.  On  the  6th,  Murray  opened 
two  batteries  upon  Tarragona ;  on  the  7th  he 
opened  a  third  battery;  on  the  8th  there  was  a 
practicable  breach,  but  be  did  not  storm,  waiting 
till  another  breach  should  be  made  in  the  body  of 
the  place,  which  was  not  assailed,  by  two  heavy 
batteries,  before  the  11th,  and  by  this  time  a 
French  relieving  army,  composed  entirely  of  ve- 
terans, was  almost  upon  him.  Suchet,  as  Lord 
Wellington  anticipated,  had  quitted  Valencia  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Murray  was  going  from  Ali- 
cante ;  he  had  weakened  his  lines  on  the  Xucar,  in 
order  to  cArry  a  great  force  with  him  into  Catalonia. 
He  reached  Tortosa  on  the  9th;  but,  finding  that 
Fort  Balaguer  had  surrendered,  and  that  his  direct 
road  was  thus  cut  off,  he  left  his  artillery  at  Tortosa, 
and  with  a  division  of  infantry  struck  across  the 
mountains,  to  reach  Tarragona  by  a  circuitous 
route.  At  the  same  time  General  Maurice  Mathieu 
was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  coast  from  Bar- 
celona with  a  French  division  and  artillery.  But 
it  should  appear  that  all  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Maurice  Mathieu  was  interrupted ;  that 
neither  of  them  knew  the  force  or  intention  of  the 
other,  or  what  the  other  was  doing ;  that  both 
these  French  generals  wavered  and  began  move- 
ments of  retreat ;  that  Suchet,  not  aware  of  the 
advance  of  Mathieu,  feared  to  engage  Murray 
.  without  artillery ;  that  Mathieu  thought  it  unsafe 
to  advance  alone ;  and  that,  at  one  moment,  Su- 
chet, Mathieu,  and  Murray  were  all  running  from 
one  another.  Double  spies,  who  took  pay  from 
both  parties,  told  Murray  that  the  French  were 
coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  that 
the  forces  of  Suchet  and  Maurice  Mathieu  when 
united  would  exceed  20,000  men.  Upon  this 
Murray,  against  the  advice  and  violent  remon- 
strances of  Admiral  Hallowell,  determined  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Tarragona  and  to  seek  safety^ 
in  an  immediate  embarkation.  The  general  would 
consent  to  no  delay;  he  preferred  leaving  his  ar- 
tillery behind  him  to  staying  to  face  the  French; — 
and  he  embarked  his  forces  with  such  unsoldierly 
haste  that  he  actually  left  behind  him  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  trenches.  On  the  13th, 
and  again  on  the  14th,  he  threw  his  infantry  on 
shore  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  some  held- 
pieces,  and  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which  had  now  approached  Fort  Balaguer. 
But  no  offensive  blow  could  be  struck,  and  the 
movements  excited  the  derision  of  the  French. 
On  the  1 7th  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from 
Sicily  and  took  the  chief  command  of  this  luck- 
less army.  Fort  Balaguer  was  destroyed;  and 
then,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Wellington's  in- 
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structions,  Bentinck  led  the  disheartened  forces 
back  to  Alicante,  to  act  with  the  Duque  del  Parque 
upon  the  Xucar.  A  Spanish  corps  under  General 
Copons,  which  had  been  led  into  danger  by  Sir 
John  Murray,  who  requested  its  co-operation,  was 
left  in  a  perilous  predicament  by  Murray's  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  given 
General  Copons  no  notice  whatever.  This  Spanish 
corps,  however,  escaped  into  the  mountains.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Sir  John  was  tried,  in  Eng- 
land, by  court-martial.  He  was  acquitted  of  ail 
intentional  disobedience  of  orders,  but  found  guilty 
of  abandoning  artillery  and  stores  which  he  might 
have  carried  oflF.  His  conduct  was  attributed  to 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  his  sentence  was  merely 
that  he  should  be  admonished ;  and  this  sentence, 
gentle  as  it  was,  was  never  inflicted.* 

On  reaching  Alicante  Lord  William  Bentinck 
immediately  advanced  and  joined  del  Parque,  who 
was  true  to  his  appointment,  but  who  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  with  him  so  great  a  Spanish  force  as 
had  been  expected.  But  laurels  grew  nowhere  for 
this  army ;  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
fighting  on  the  Xucar,  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  French  withdrew  their 
posts,  and  cleared  out  of  Valencia  early  in  July. 
Suchet  drew  his  troops  into  Catalonia,  leaving, 
however,  strong  garrisons  in  Murviedro,  Denia, 
Peniscola,  and  other  places,  some  to  the  south,  and 
some  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro.  Bentinck  followed 
the  retiring  French,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  flying 
bridges,  and  invested  Tarragona  on  the  30th  of 
July.  But  before  ground  was  broken  Suchet  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  with  more  than  20,000  men. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  at  6rst,  had  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  might  trust  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  convinced  by  this  time  that 
such  confidence  would  be  misplaced  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  considering  that  his  other  forces  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  Suchet's 
veteran  army,  he  fell  back  upon  Cambils.  Upon 
this  Suchet  relieved  and  removed  the  French  gar- 
risoti,  destroyed  the  works,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Tarragona,  and  retreated  behind  the 
Llabregat.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  August. 
The  allies  now  entered  tiie  desolate  city,  and  made 
the  convenient  port  of  Tarragona  the  rendezvous 
of  the  British  fleet.  Early  in  September  Ben-, 
tijpck  advanced  to  Villa  Frauca,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  Ordal  a  mixed  corps  of  British,  Sicilians, 
Calabrians,  and  Spaniards.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  and  13th  the  French  surprised  and  defeated 
this  advanced  corps,  took  their  four  guns,  kilUd, 
wounded,  or  captured  about  1000  men,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  confusion  back  upon  I.iord  William 
Bentinck's  main  body.  On  the  following  day 
Suchet,  in  force,  drove  the  whole  of  the  hetero- 
geneous allied  army  from  Villa  Pranca.  The 
French  marshal  then  retired  again  to  the  line  of 
the  Llobregat.  Shortly  after  these  operations 
Lord  William  Bentinck  returned  to  his  political 

•  Colonel  Napier.— Major  M.  SlKTer.—Wellington  PUpatchci.*^ 
Letters  of  hotd  W.  BanUucki  Qeaeral  W.  Clintoa,  &c. 


and  diplomatic  duties  in  Sicily.    He  was  succeeded 
in   the   command   by   General  W.  Clinton,   vfao 
found  this  allied  army  of  the  east  in  and    near 
Tarragona,  doing  nothing  and  incapable  of  doing 
much ;  and  Clinton,  like  every  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, soon  became  very  desirous  of  quitting  the 
command  of  it     But  Lord  Wellington,  whose  ex- 
pectations from  this  quarter  had  always  been  very 
moderate,   and  who  was    satisfied   that   Clinton 
would  do  the  most  that  could  be  done,  Teqaested 
him  to  remain,  and  wait  the  successful  progress  of      ^ 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.     Clinton  re- 
paired the  defences  of  Tarragona,  and  towards  the 
end  of  September  he  advanced  to  Villa  Franca, 
making  a  display  of  force  which  imposed  upon  the 
French  and  made  them  believe  that  he  was  Ikr 
stronger  than  he  really  was.     Once  Suchet  at- 
tempted to  surprise  him ;  but  he  failed  completdj. 
In  the  month  of  December,  upon  intelligence  that 
some  German  battalions  near  Bayonne  had  de- 
serted from  Soult  to  Wellington,  and  still  more  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  rising  of  the  people 
in  Germany  against  Bonaparte,  Suchet  was  obliged 
to  disarm  all  his  German  regiments,  and  to  send 
them,  well  guarded,  into  France.     At  the  same 
time  some  of  Suchet's  Italian  battalions  were  re- 
called to  Italy  to  assist  in  stopping  the  Austrians 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  some  of  his  beet 
French  soldiers  were  drafted  off  to  fill  the  fright- 
ful gaps  which   had   been  made  in  Bonapaite's 
imperial   guards  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  and  in 
other  battles  in  Germany.     Still,  however,  after 
every  deduction,  Suchet  retained  in  Catalonia  a 
force  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  allies 
under  Clinton  and  the  Spanish  generals  who  had 
engaged  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  who,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  the  pursuit  of  little  plans  of 
their  own.     When   Clinton   proposed  to  invest 
Barcelona  the  Spaniards  refused  to  assist  him; 
and  the  year  closed  without  any  exploit. 

In  other  quarters  nearly  every  day  of.  this  year 
had  been  a  day  of  crisis.  On  his  return  to  P«ri«, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  1812,  Bona- 
parte found  that  conspiracies  had  broken  out  even 
in  his  capital  during  his  absence  in  Russia ;  that 
in  many  parts  of  France  the  people  had  testified 
great  joy  at  the  several  times  falsely  reported  news 
of  his  death ;  that  discontent  or  absolute  disaffection 
had  shown  itself  in  different  directions,  and  among  '^ 
various  classes ;  and  that  some  of  his  marshals  and 
generals  were  not  exempted  from  the  suspicions  of 
his  secret  police.  The  senate  and  the  corpt  Ugis- 
laiify  however,  seemed  as  submissive  as  ever ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  votes,  tongues,  and  pens  he 
proceeded  to  rccrufft  his  vast^  army  bj  fresh 
conscription?,  and  to  restore  his  finances  hy  fresh 
and  unprecedented  taxes.  To  the  few  who  ven- 
tured to  murttttir  he  said  thftt  he  had  been  beaten 
oiily  by  the  elemcints  and  by  unfereseen  accidents; 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  were  at  mt 
ifnder  the  snows  of  Rns^ia  had  acquired  as  much 
glory  fbr  the  country  as  the  always  soccestfiil 
arniies  t)f  former  days;  that^  if  he  ^  not  now 
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meet  the  Russians  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Germany,  the  sacred  frontiers  of  France  would  be 
invaded  by  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
the  armies  of  all  Europe ;  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  craft,  and  would  still  beat  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance if  he  were  properly  supported ;  and,  finally, 
that  be  could  do  better  without  the  French  than 
the  French  could  do  without  him.  The  new  con- 
Bcriptions  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
the  militia  or  national  guards  were  drafted  into  the 
skeleton  battalions  of  the  r^lar  army ;  some  of 
the  guards  and  other  troops  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  recalled  from  Spain;  the  sailors  of 
the  useless  French  fleets  were  regimented  and  sent 
to  serve  on  land — no  possible  means  were  neglected 
to  swell  the  military  force,  and  to  enable  the  foiled 
conqueror  of  nearly  all  Europe  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  one  tremendous  and  decisive  campaign. 
And  to  such  an  amount  were  his  forces  swollen 
that,  in  the  year  1813,  Bonaparte  had  (counting 
all  his  troops,  in  all  quarters,  and  of  all  services) 
from  700,000  to  800,000  men  under  arms.  Out 
of  this  number  he  collected  in  Germany,  early  in 
the  spring,  an  army  of  350,000.  But  not  even 
the  French,  with  all  their  alacrity  and  proneness 
for  the  military  profession,  can  be  turned  into  good 
soldiers  in  a  few  months.  This  army  could  not 
be  compared  to  that  which  had  perished  in  Russia 
and  in  Poland ;  the  veteran  regiments  lost  their 
character  through  the  large  iQtermi.\ture  of  con- 
scripts and  militia,  and  many  of  the  new  bat- 
talions were  not  much  belter  than  any  common 
untried  militia  corps.  The  cavalry,  which  requires 
a  long  and  careful  training,  was  very  defective : 
the  pride  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  Murat,  the 
most  brilliant  of  cavalry  generals,  had  so  often  led 
to  victory,  was  no  more,  and,  what  was  next  in 
consequence  to  this,  arm,  Murat  now  refused  to 
quit  Naples  to.  take  the  command  of  it.  After 
many  jealousies  and  quarrels  the  rupture  between 
the  two  brothers-in-law  was  completed  by  the  late 
Russian  disasters:  Bonaparte  viliBed  the  military 
conduct  of  Murat  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and,  forgetting  how  speedily  he  himself  had  aban- 
doned the  wreck  of  that  army,  he  accused  Murat 
of  having  quitted  the  army  too  soon  and  in  a  das- 
tardly manner.  He  treated  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles,  whose  head  and  body  were  seamed  with 
wounds,  as  a  poltroon  ;  and  he  contrasted  his  con- 
duct during  the  flight  from  Moscow  with  that  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who 
had,  indeed,  conducted  himself  admirably  on  that 
fatal  retreat.  The  crowned  son  of  the  innkeeper, 
who  had  carved  out  his  own  fortune  with  his  sabre, 
always  considered  the  son  of  the  guillotined  Mar- 
quis de  Beauharnais  as  a  courtly  young  man  who 
had  owed  his  fortunes  to  his  mother  Josephine,  and 
to  his  own  suppleness  and  submissiveness  of  be- 
haviour. As  an  Italian  potentate  Murat  had  long 
been  jealous  of  his  neighbour  the  viceroy  of 
Italy ;  but  to  compare  that  viceroy  with  him  as  a 
soldier  was  to  inflict  an  insult  which  his  Majesty 
of  Naples  could  not  bear.     Soooe  fjurious  corre* 


spnndence  between  the  emperor  and  his  brother- 
in-law  *  was  succeeded,  on  the  part  of  Murat,  by 
overtures  for  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
English  in  Sicily,  which  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced by  Murat,  who  hoped  that,  by  a  timely 
defection  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  a 
treaty  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  he  might 
secure  to  himself  and  his  descendants  the  Neapo- 
litan throne.  The  absence  of  his  person  aud 
prestige  would  have  been  felt  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  .  But  Murat's  wife,  Carohna  Bonaparte 
(who  most  of  all  the  family  resembled  her  brother 
Napoleon),  made  use  of  her  great  influence  over 
the  weak  and  undecided  mind  of  her  husband ; 
and  Marshal  Ney,  police-minister  Fouche,  and 
other  Frenchmen  wrote  argumentative  and  flatter- 
ing letters  to  prove  that  the  fate  of  King  Joachim 
was  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  to  declare  that  the  whole  French 
army  desired  to  see  him  among  them,  while  the 
French  cavalry  was  impatiently  demanding  their 
old  heroic  leader.  Yielding  to'all  these  and  other 
influences  Murat  went  into  Germany ;  but  it  was 
with  a  doubting  head  and  an  Unwilling  heart. 
There  was  also  a  visible  shyness  among  many  of 
the  veteran  officers,  and  more  particularly  among 
such  as  had  gained  titles,  decorations,  great  estates, 
and  abundance  of  money.  Many  of  these  were 
getting  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  and  all  wished  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  dangers.  One 
of  this  class  had  exclaimed,  with  a  coarse  oath,  as 
far  back  as  the  campaign  of  1809.  which  saw 
Marshal  Lannes  and  many  other  ofllcers  of  the 
highest  rank  numbered  with  the  slain — ^"  This 
little  rascal  will  never  stop  until  he  gets  us  all 
killed — all  !"t     Bernadotte  gave  to  the  Emperor 

*  Bonapnrte.  in  the  fury  of  liis  nasaion,  «*Tote  a  leUer  to  b'ls  sUler 
Carolina,  in  which  he  tuhl  b«r  in  plain  tcrnw  Uiat  her  husband, 
Murat,  WAS  an  ungrateful  scoundrel,  a  liar,  traitor,  and  (in  polhics) 
a  fool ;  Slid  that  he  wa*  nnworthy  ufhla  close  fkmily  coDtiexton  with 
him.  the  em  peror,  &c.  To  this  Murat  replied  with  equal  pawiou, ' *  The 
wounui  on  my  honour  Is  inflicted,  and  it  i»  not  in  Uie  power  of  your 
majesty  to  he.il  It.  You  have  insulted  an  old  companion  in  armi, 
faiUiful  to  you  in  your  dangers,  not  a  small  means  of  your  victorica, 
a  supporter  of  vour  Kreatiiess,  and  the  reviver  of  your  wandering  oun- 
rage  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  Your  mi^nty  says  that,  when  one  has  tiie 
honour  to  belong  to  your  illustrious  familv.  one  ought  to  do  nothing 
to  hatird  iu  intere»ti  or  obocure  its  t^ileodottr.  And  I,  sire,  tell  you 
in  reply,  that  your  family  reocivad  from  mo  quite  aa  much  honour  as 
it  gave  in  uniting  me  in  matrimuny  with  Carolina.  A  Ihonsaud 
limet,  though  a  king,  I  sigh  after  the  day*  wlien,  aa  a  plain  officer,  I 
had  auperiors,  but  no  maa:(>r.  Having  becom«  a  king,  but  findinjr 
myself  in  this  supreme  ranlc  tyrannlied  ov«  by  your  majesty  and 
domineered  over  in  mrowu  ftimtly.  I  have  fell  mure  than  eve?  the 
need  of  independence,  the  thimt  of  liberty.  Tluis  you  afflict,  thus  you 
sacrifice  to  your  suspicitMi  fhe  men  noat  falthfal  l«  y»u4nd  Ihe  pen 
who  have  best  served  vw  in  the  stapeaUous  road  of  your  fortune  t 
thus  Fouchi  hns  iieen  imipoluted  by  Snvary,  Talleyrand  sacrificed  to 
Champagny.  Chsmpngtiv'himsalf  to  Baaiano  (Mnretl,  mit  Murat  to 
Beauharnais^  Bcauliarn^ls.  who  baa  with  yoii  Ibo  merit  of  mu'e 
obedience,  and  that  uiWr  merit  (more  gratifVingto  yon  because  more 
servile)  of  having  cheerfully  aonouAced  to  th«  sf  nala  of  Ptaoce  your 
repudiation  of  his  own  mother.  I  can  no  longer  deny  to  my  ^ovle 
some  restoration  of  commerce,  some  remedy  for  the  tcrrii'le  eviU  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  maritime  war.  FA>m  what  I  have  taid  of  your 
mionty  and  ofmysvlf.  it  reauits  that  our  mutual  old  confidence  and 
faith  are  gone.  Your  majesty  will  do  what  vou  moU  like,  but  what- 
ever may  be  your  wrongs  towards  me,  I  am  still  yoar  brother  and  falth- 
fal brolher-in-Uw— Joachim."— OCT«rate  P.  CoUeUa,SUfrlidiNapoli. 

We  know,  npon  other  authority,  that  a  letter  quite  as  pungent  was 
written  and  sent ;  but  from  what  we  know  of  poor  Mural's  iiterarv 
acquirements  (he  could  never  spell  either  French  or  Italian,  or  apeak 
even  hie  own  language  with  tolerable  ^mmatiaal  cnrrectnets).  we 
much  doubt  whether  he  could  have  written  this  letter  himself.  It 
was  said  to  be  perfect!  v  well  known  In  a  certain  circle  ftt  Naples  who 
it  was  ttiat  compered  the  slinging  epistle  fur  him. 
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of  RuBsia  a  list  of  disaffected  French  officers,  and 
this  list  included  the  names  of  Massena,  Augereau, 
and  several  other  marshals. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  corps  ligUlatif  de- 
clared to  their  emperor  in  a  most  flattering  address 
that  all  that  they  and  the  French  nation  had  done 
or  could  do  for  him  was  too  little ;  they  thanked  him 
for  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  called  upon  them 
to  make  for  the  preservation  of  his  dynasty  ;  and 
they  promised  him  an  unlimited  assistance — une 
assistance  sans  homes,  Bonaparte  in  his  reply 
told  the  president  and  messieurs  les  d^put^s  that 
the  French  had  entirely  justified  the  opinion  he 
had  always  had  of  them ;  that  he  had  heen  called 
by  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  nation  to  con- 
stitute the  great  French  empire ;  that  his  march 
had  been  gradual,  uniform,  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  events  and  the  interests  of  his  people ;  that  in 
a  few  years  more  his  great  work  would  be  com- 
pleted and  consolidated ;  that  all  his  designs,  all 
his  enterprises,  had  but  one  object,  the  prosperity 
of  the  French  empire,  which  he  wished  to  remove 
for  ever  from  English  law  or  dictation ;  that  the 
world  must  be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  his  recent  and  immense  losses 
had  been  filled  up,  and  would  judge  thereby  of 
what  efforts  the  French  would  be  capable  if  the 
necessity  should  ever  occur  of  their  defending  their 
own  territory  or  the  independence  of  his  crown ; 
that  he  was  soon  going  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  and  confound  his  enemies ;  and  that 
in  no  negotiation  and  in  no  case  whatsoever  would 
he  permit  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire  to  be 
put  in  question,  or  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
surrendering  any  of  the  conquests  which  France 
had  made.  He  concluded  with  promising  them  a 
grand  show  and  solemnity.  "  As  soon,*'  said  he, 
'^  as  the  cares  of  war  will  allow  us  a  moment  of 
repose,  we  will  call  you  back  to  this  capital,  toge- 
ther with  the  notables  of  our  empire,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  empress,  our  well-beloved 
spouse,  and  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  King  of 
Rome,  our  very  dear  son.  The  thought  of  this 
grand  solemnity,  at  once  religious  and  political, 
moves  my  heart !  I  will  hasten  the  epoch  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  France." 

Bonaparte  had  ever  been  jealous  of  any  extensive 
delegated  authority :  he  had  not  appointed  any  re- 
gency in  1812  on  starting  for  the  hazardous  Russian 
campaign ;  but  the  recent  conspiracy  of  General 
Malet,  together  with  some  other  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  artful  plan  of  pleasing  and 
flattering  his  party  among  the  Austrians,  now  de- 
termined him  to  organise  a  government  in  Paris 
which  might  supply  his  personal  absence ;  and  to 
appoint  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  regent.  Upon 
his  demand,  the  senate,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
issued  its  consultum ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
Bonaparte  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  daughter.  This  certainly  gratified 
and  duped  many  of  the  French.  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  join  the 
enemies  of  his  son-in-law,  or  assail  a  country 


actually  governed  by  his  own  child,  and  to  the 
throne  of  which  his  own  innocent  grandchild  was 
heir? 

On  the  15th  of  April  Bonaparte  quitted  for  the 
last  time  his  favourite  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Os 
the  evening  of  the  16th  he  was  at  Mayence,  wfaeie 
he  inspected  the  troops  and  had  an  interview  with 
several  of  the  German  princes  of  the  Confederatioo 
of  the  Rhine.  By  the  25th  he  was  at  Erfurt, 
where,  in  ISO*?,  he  had  dazzled  and  fascinated  the 
young  Czar,  and  had  conferred  with  him  on  the 
mighty  project  of  dividing  Europe  into  two  em- 
pires, with  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  theooe  and 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  the  other. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  lost  little  time  in 
putting  his  armies  in  the  track  of  the  fugitive 
enemy.     He  took  the  field  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  that  horrible  winter,  and  flew  in  sledges 
over  the  snow  from  Petersburgh  to  Wilna,  where, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1812,  his  now  concen- 
trated army  and  his  hordes  of  Cossacks  sainted 
him  with'  the  most  enthusiastic  hurrahs.      From 
Wilna  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  two  grand 
divisions,  the  one  taking  the  direct  road  by  War- 
saw, the  other  taking  the  road  by  Konigsberg  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Prussia.    The  majority 
of  the  Poles  now  received  Alexander  as  a  deliverer; 
the   Prussians,  with  so  many  wrongs   to   avenge 
upon  the  French,  welcomed  the  Russians  with 
transports  of  joy ;  and  such  was  the  national  en- 
thusiasm and  the  rage  against  Bonaparte  that  no 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  king  and  government 
could  possibly  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  junc- 
tion  of  the   Prussian  with  the  Russian   troops. 
General  Yorck,  who  commanded  the  20,000  Prus- 
sians who  had  been  sent  to  serve  as  a  contingent 
force  in  the  invasion  of  Russia,  had  behaved  with 
rare  sincerity  and  moderation.      He  was  serving 
against  his  will  and  against  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  serving  against  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  country ;  and,  when  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow became  a  debdchj  he  was  so  placed,  in  the 
line  of  retreat,  that  if  he  had  only  moved  his  corps 
the  French  loss  must  have  been  still  more  fright- 
fully increased,  while  if  he  had  turned  his  arms 
against  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their 
confusion — as  many  of  his  officers  and  nearly  all 
his  men  wished  him  to  do — not  one  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  French  fugitives  that  afterwards  rallied 
and  made  head  in  Germany  would  have  escaped. 
But  Yorck  remained  true  and  steady  to  the  treaty 
which  bound  his  master  to  the  French,  until  the 
moment  when  his  sovereign  revoked  his  orders, 
and  declared  that  treaty  to  be  broken  by  Bona- 
parte.    The  French  still  occupied  Dantzic,  Giogau, 
Stettin,  and  other  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder; 
they  had  30,000  men  near  Posen,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Berlin.      Frederick  William  was  in  a 
manner  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  and  most  of 
his  troops  were  scattered  in  the  midst  of  French 
cantonments    and   formidable    French  garrisons. 
Notwithstanding,  on  the   22nd  of  January  his 
Prussian  majesty  suddenly  quitted  Potsdam  and 
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repaired  to  Breslau,  where  he  could  give  the  hand 
to  the  advancing  Russians,  and  correspond 
directly,  or  confer  personally,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Even  before  his  departure  became 
known  the  Prussian  students  and  the  secret  poli- 
tical societies  had  begun  to  preach  a  national  cru- 
sade against  the  French,  and  to  animate  the  great 
body  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  troops  with  their 
own  patriotic  enthusiasm.  It  was  clear  that  the 
battle  of  Jena  and  the  fate  of  the  loved  and 
mourned  Queen  of  Prussia  would  soon  be  avenged. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  Frederick 
William  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Dantzic  and  all  the  Prus- 
sian fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Oder,  and 
retire  behind  the  Elbe  into  Saxony,  in  return  for 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  stop  the 
march  of  his  victorious  armies  and  remain  behind 
the  Vistula.  But  this  proposition  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
learned  nothing  from  misfortune^  and  who  would 
not  see  his  own  increasing  weakness.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  or  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  re- 
jection of  his  proposition  by  France,  Frederick 
William  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Russia.  This  treaty,  being 
ratified  at  Kalisch,  became  the  basis  of  the  Sixth 
Coalition  against  France.  By  the  treaty  Prussia 
engaged  to  furnish  80,000  men,  without  counting 
her  levees  en  masse  ;  and  Russia  promised  1 50,000 
men.  Austria  was  invited  to  join  the  league, 
which  as  yet  proposed  little  more  than  the  libe- 
rating of  all  Germany ;  but  the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  it  increased  its  armies,  and  collected  an 
imposing  force  in  Bohemia,  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  Saxony,  professed  a  desire  to  remain  neutral. 
It  was,  however,  known  to  the  French  that  Prince 
Mettemicb  was  again  corresponding  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  with  the  English  government. 
They  had  taken  the  surest  if  not  the  honestest 
method  for  acquiring  this  information — they  had 
stopped  one  of  Metternich's  couriers  and  opened 
his  letters.  Even  after  this  Austria  offered  her 
mediation ;  but  Bonaparte  would  hear  of  no  cession 
of  territory  on  his  part  either  in  Germany  or  in 
Italy ;  and,  as  for  Spain,  although  he  had  nothing 
left  there  save  Suchet's  diminished  corps  d'armee^ 
he  still  insisted  that  his  brother  Joseph  should 
be  king. 

The  Russians  now  blockaded  Dantzic,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Prussian  general  Bulow  and  his 
veterans.  Eugene  Beauharnais  ffed  before  the 
allies ;  and  he  was  sorely  molested  on  his  retreat 
by  the  Prussian  insurgents  and  pulks  of  Cossacks. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the 
French ;  even  Dresden  was  evacuated  on  the  2'7th 
of  March ;  and,  after  having  reinforced  some  of  the 
French  garrisons  left  in  the  countries  from  which 
he  had  fled,  Beauharnais  rallied  behind  the  Elbe 
with  about  40,000  men.  But  every  day  brought 
some  fresh  proof  of  the  detestation  in  which  the 


French  were  held  throughout  Germany — ^brought 
some  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  lire  was  at 
last  kindled  in  the  great  Teutonic  heart.  Fifty, 
a  hundred  insurrections  broke  out  simultaneously  ; 
and  day  and  night  the  cold  March  air  was  filled 
and  warmed  by  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  German 
students,  who  had  thrown  away  their  pens  and 
books  for  swords  and  muskets,  and  who  were  call- 
ing upon  all  classes — upon  every  man  or  youth  of 
the  Germanic  breed—to  follow  their  example,  and 
aid  in  expelling  the  oppressors  and  demoralisers  of 
their  country.  Korner's  *  Men  and  Cowards,' 
and  '  Song  of  the  Sword,'  wrought  more  miracles 
than  the  *  Marseillese  Hymn.'  Germany  had  slept 
and  dreamed  for  an  unseasonably  long  time,  but 
her  wakening  was  sublime  and  full  of  hope.  Ten 
thousand  Cossacks  under  Tettenborn,  aided  by  the 
insurgents,  swept  clear  of  the  French  the  whole  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  and  then  inundated 
the  country  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  This  carried  the 
flamea  of  insurrection  into  other  states  and  populous 
cities.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  French  autho- 
rities fied  from  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  and 
almost  of  beggary,  by  the  finishing  hand  of  that 
greatest  of  plunderers  and  freebooters.  Marshal 
Davoust.  Denmark,  the  old  ally  and  servant  of 
France,  was  isolated,  and  in  consequence  adopted 
a  system  of  armed  neutrality — in  which  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  persevere.  Beauhainais  repulsed 
the  Russian  division  of  Wittgenstein,  dispersed,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  a  corps  of  observation  established 
at  Magdeburg,  threatened  the  road  to  Berlin,  and 
stopped  for  some  days  the  advance  of  the  allied 
van.  After  this  check,  however,  the  allies  ad- 
vanced and  occupied  Leipzig.  Beauharnais  had 
been  rapidly  reinforced  by  troops  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  from  Italy ;  and  now,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  when  his  stepfather  arrived  from  Paris,  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  was  defended  by  a  force  far  su- 
perior (numerically)  to  any  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  had  near  to 
it.  The  natural  march  of  Russia  lies  eastward ; 
in  advancing  from  her  western  frontier  her  move- 
ments  have  always  beenf  and  must  long  continue 
to  be,  somewhat  slow  and  uncertain.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  his  army  Bonaparte  determined  to  re- 
sume the  offensivet  hoping  to  strike  a  grand  blow 
before  the  allies  should  have  time  to  collect  their 
forces  in  one  great  head,  and  by  a  single  battle  to 
recover  I^psiig,  Dresden,  Berlin.  Some  of  the 
Russian  generals,  in  command  of  divisions  which 
had  been  too  widely  scattered,  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  other  commanders,  both  Prussian  and  Rus* 
sian,  were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  know  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
fought  and  won — but  not  without  immense  sacri- 
fices— tht  battle  of  Lutzen.  On  the  2l8t  he  at* 
tacked  the  Russians  and  Prussians  again,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  well  contested  field 
of  Bautzen.  But  in  both  these  affairs  Bonaparte 
had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  a  defeat :  the  two 
victories  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  the  alliea  retired 
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in  good  order,  losing  few  prisonera  and  no  guns. 
Bonaparte  bitterly  complained  of  this  ;  but  bis  ge- 
nerals observed  to  one  another  tbat  these  were  no 
longer  the  days  or  the  troops  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a 
war.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  in  a  bloody  combat  which 
preceded  the  general  action  at  Lutzen,  Marshal 
Bessitsres  was  slain;  many  old  companions  in  arms 
perished  both  at  Lutzen  and  at  Bautzen  ;  and  two 
days  after  the  latter  battle,  in  another  engagement 
with  the  retreating  allies,  Bonaparte's  favourite 
aide-de-camp,  General  Duroc,  was  laid  low,  being 
struck  and  frightfully  mangled  by  a  cannon-ball. 
This  time,  at  least,  the  feelings  of  humanity  over- 
powered the  stern  Man  of  Destiny.  Duroc  was  his 
old  and  most  faithful  companion — Duroc  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  were  personally  attached  to 
Bonaparte,  without  regard  to  loss  or  profit,  or  good 
or  evil  fortune,  and  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Bona- 
parte was  personally  and  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately attached.  It  was  a  superstition  too,  both  at 
the  French  court  and  wiih  the  French  army  (where 
such  notions  were  anything  rather  than  uncommon), 
that  there  was  a  sympathy  or  mysterious  connexion 
between  the  fate  of  Duroc  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
master.  The  dying  man  was  carried  from  the  field 
where  he  fell  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  near  the 
•pot.  Napoleon  went  to  see  him,  and  was  deeply 
affected.  Nor  did  he  speedily  recover  the  command 
of  himself:  to  the  aides-de-camp  and  other  officers 
who  came  pressing  round  him  for  instructions,  he 
said,  with  a  hollow  voice,  "  Put  off  everything  till 
to  morrow!*'  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  refused  or  neglected  to  attend  to  the  military 
reports  brought  to  him.* 

On  the  14ch  of  June,  Gre^t  Britain  made  herself 
a  party  to  the  coalition,  or  to  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Prussia. f  Some  English  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank  repaired  to  Germany  and 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  and  abundant 
assistance  was  promised.  The  best  present  aid  we 
could  give  was  to  find  full  employment  for  the  large 
body  of  veterans  still  left  in  Spain.  This  was  un- 
derstood by  the  allies ;  but  Lord  Wellington  sur- 
passed all  the  expectations  they  had  formed  of  him, 
high  as  those  expectations  indubitably  were. 

The  allies  withdrew  both  from  Leipzig  and  from 
Dresden  ;  and  Bonaparte  entered  the  fair  capital 
of  Saxony.  He  now  consented  to  an  armistice, 
which  was  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the 
22nd  of  July.     Austria  still  professed  goodwill, 

*  A.  Vieutfeux,  Life  of  Boimpirte. 

f  On  July  tlieSth  a  convention,  known  by  the  name  of  Uie  Conven- 
tkm  of  Petorswalden,  took  place  between  Oroiit  Britain  and  Ruaria. 
On  Septemlior  tlie  9l)i  a  triple  treaty  of  alliance  between  Riis^iii,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  was  ratiOed  at  Toplitz ;  and  on  the  Srd  of  October  a 
pvelimioarv  treaty  of  alliaaoo  between  Great  Britain  and  AusUia  was 
siKnod  at  the  same  place. 

The  court  of  Denmark  could  not  yet  ftree  itself  from  its  French  toils ; 
and  on  the  lOvh  of  Julv,  when  the  French  had  gained  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  when  the  stir  of  Bonaparte  seemed  afo^in  to  pre- 
vail, and  while  the  congress  of  pleutpolentiaries  wera  assembled  at 
Prague,  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  nlllAnoe  and  guarantee  lietwcen  France 
and  Denmark  was  mttfled  at  Copenhagen.  It  could  not  but  hapiien 
that  the  Danes  should  be  made  to  pay  afterwards  for  Una  conduct  of 
their  Koveroment.  But  there  was  more  than  this :— on  the  Srd  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Bemadotte  and  his  Swedes,  far  away  ft-om  Uieir  own 
frontiers,  were  advancing  wiih  the  alliea  ii^to  the  heart  of  Germany, 
Denmark  declared  i»ar  against  Sweden  I . 


and  an  anxious  wish  to  mediate ;  and  Mettemid 
himself  hurried  to  Dresden,  to  proffer  his  good 
offices,  and  to  act  with  the  whole  weight  and  au- 
thority of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.     He  proposed 
that  the  French  should  entirely  evacuate  GennaoT, 
and  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  of  tk 
French  empire  in  that  direction.     The  succesive 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  and  Bona- 
parte himself,  had  repeatedly  declared  that  tbe 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  seas,  vm 
the  natural  boundaries  of  France ;  Metteroich  di 
not  ask  him  to  give  back  Savoy  in  the  Alps,  or 
his  vast  conquests  and   annexations   beyond  tbe 
Alps ;  the  only  point  he  insisted  upon  beii^  tix 
renunciation    of  everything  beyond    the   Rhine. 
This  would  have  left  France  far  too  powerful,  lad 
in   fact   more  powerful  than  she  had  been  vitii 
her  extended  German  frontier ;  but  Bonaparte  t^ 
rogantly  and  resolutely  refused   either  to  give  op 
the  ground  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  Rhine,  or 
to  abandon  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  which  vu 
nothing  more  than  a  French  combination  against 
the  independence  and  security  of  Austria,  Pnissia, 
and  all  Germany.     He  had  annexed  the  countq 
as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  to  the  French  em- 
pire ;  he  had  made  new  French  departments  of  it; 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
French  empire,  and  his  own  fixed  and  unalienbic 
principle,  that  such  annexations  of  territory  should 
never  be  rescinded ;  that  what  once  had  become 
French  must  for  ever  remain  French.    Tu  Mcvet- 
nich's  remonstrances  he  replied  with  indecent  lage. 
He  evidently  thought  to  terrify  this  minister  as  he 
had  terrified  or  bewildered  Cobentzel,  the  Austriao 
diplomatist,  after  his  first  splendid  victories;  but 
the  times  and  the  men  were  very  diflfcrent;  and 
nearly  every  fact  and  circumstance  at  all  connected 
with  the  case  induces  the  belief  that  Metiernieh 
not  only  despised  his  wrath,  but  equally  enjoyed 
the  presumption  and  the  obstinacy  which  m»^« 
him  neglect  his  last  hope  of  salvation.    IVueto 
his  old  practice,  when  Bonaparte  found  that  inso- 
lence and  bullying  would  not  do,  he  tried  the 
effects  of  cajolery  and  temptation.     He  would  wt 
think  of  offering  or  promising  to  gite  back  to 
Austria  her  large  and  rich  possessions  in  Upper 
Italy ;  but  he  tempted  her  with  the  promise  of 
Dalmatia  and  all  the  poor  and  rugged  Illynan  pro- 
vinces, hinting  that  they  might  be  extended,  both 
inland  and  along  the  sea  coasts,  at  the  expense  of 
Austria's  ancient  foe,  the  Ottoman  empire.   The    | 
offer  waa  mean  to  the  extremity  of  meauncsa;  but 
what  we  know  of  the  animus  of  Vienna  atatesmco 
or  politicians  forces  us  to  entertain  some  doubt  m 
to  the  effects  which  would  have  been  produced  ij 
in  addition  to  the  Illyrian  provinces,  he  had  oftitd 
to   give   up   Lombardy  and  Venice  to  Austna- 
Spurning  the  contemptible  bait,  Mettemich  rcpl>« 
that  things  had  come  to  that  pass  that  Austm 
could  no  longer  remain  neutral;  Bht mnBt eitB^ 
be  with  France  or  against  France;  that  Gennwy 
had  been  long  enough  tormented  bytheacwars, 
and  it  was  time  she  should  be  left  to  rest  and  to 
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national  independence.  Such,  however,  was  the 
awe  in  which  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  European 
sovereigns  still  stood  of  the  mighty  means  and 
military  genius  of  the  ruler  of  the  French,  that 
conferences  for  a  peace  were  resumed  at  Prague, 
in  Bohemia,  Bonaparte  engaging  to  prolong  the 
armistice  till  the  10th  of  August;  nor  was  the 
unmanly  and  now  irrational  diffidence  fully  dissi- 
pated until  the  news  of  Wellington's  great  achieve- 
ment at  Vittoria  was  carried  through  Europe  and 
across  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  diplomatists 
of  the  allied  powers  then  sounded  a  higher  note ; 
the  armistice  expired  on  the  lOih  of  August,  and 
Austria  joined  the  allies. 

Months  before  the  declaration  of  Austria  the 
English  government  had  sent  very  important  aids 
into  the  north  of  Germany ;  it  called  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's old  and  not  unattached  subjects  the  Hano- 
verians to  rouse  themselves  into  action  and  join 
the  common  cause ;  it  furnished  with  a  liberal  hand 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  clothing,  &c., 
not  only  to  the  Hanoverians,  but  to  the  Prussians, 
and  also  to  the  Swedes,  who  were  about  to  commence 
operations  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  brother,  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
(now  Marquess  of  Londonderry),  was  dispatched 
to  the  seat  of  war,  charged,  on  the  part  of  his  sove- 
reign, with  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Prussian,  Swedish,  and  Hanoverian  armies.  Sir 
Charles  assuredly  performed  the  difficult  duties  of 
his  mission  with  great  firmness  and  ability,  and  it 
now  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
was  chiefly  he  who  kept  Bernadotte,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  true  and  steady  to  the  coalition. 
Sir  Charles  had  especial  letters  of  authorisation  to 
Bernadotte ;  during  the  natural  doubts  and  vacil- 
lations of  that  extraordinary  Frenchman,  that  soldier 
of  fortune  and  enthroned  man  of  the  revolution,  he 
hardly  ever  quitted  him ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  owing  the  presence  of  Bernadotte  and  his 
brave  Swedish  army  on  the  decisive  field  of 
Leipzig.  The  Hanoverians  flew  to  the  arms  which 
were  oifered  to  them  by  England  with  enthusiasm ; 
Brigadier-general  Lyon  was  appointed  to  command 
them  and  the  troops  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  A 
regency  was  formed ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  repaired  to  the  country.  In 
addition  to  our  immense  supplies  of  military  stores, 
our  government  allotted  2,000,000/.  sterling  to 
sustain  the  operations  of  Bernadotte  and  his  Swedish 
army,  and  2,000,000/.  more  was  given  as  a  direct 
aid  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  At  the  same  time 
500,000/.  was  granted  to  Russia,  in  order  that 
she  might  give  equipment  and  efficiency  to  her  fleet. 
Upon  these  largesses  Russia  undertook  to  raise  her 
force  in  the  field  to  200,000  men,  and  Prussia  to 
raise  hers  to  100,000.  Even  now,  but  for  English 
money  and  English  credit,  and  the  promptitude  of 
our  manufactories  in  producing  arms  and  all  the 
materials  of  war,  the  allies  would  have  failed  in 
iheir  campaign. 

A  series  of  battles  was  fuught  about  Dresden 
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on  the  24th,  25th,  and  2lth  of  August,  between 
the  Austriaus  and  Prussians  on  one  side  and  the 
French  and  their  German  and  other  auxiliaries  on 
the  other.  Bonaparte  was  decidedly  successful, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  the  Austrian  generals 
were  guilty  of  some  of  their  old  absurdities  iu 
dividing  their  forces,  or  they  pursued  that  line  of 
conduct  which  still  leaves  a  doubt  in  many  minds 
whether  they  were  traitors  or  only  incurable  fools. 
But,  in  rashly  pursuing  the  allies  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia,  Yandamme,  with  a  corps  of 
30,000  men,  was  cut  off  and  surrounded,  and  was 
finally  made  prisoner  at  Culm,  with  about  8000  of 
his  men.  Oudinot  was  beaten  at  Gross  Beeren  by 
the  Swedes  and  Prussians  commanded  by  Berna- 
dotte. Ney,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Oudinot, 
only  succeeded  to  his  misfortunes,  being  soundly 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  which  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Blucher,  too,  was 
now  taking  vengeance  for  all  he  had  sufi'ered  in 
and  after  the  campaign  of  Jena.  On  the  Katz- 
bach,  in  Silesia,  he  routed  the  French  opposed  to 
him,  and  dislocated  Bonaparte's  base  of  operations. 
Of  all  the  allied  generals  Blucher  was  the  most 
active,  energetic,  and  daring.  It  was  now  he  ob- 
tained from  the  army  the  name  of  "  Marshal  For- 
wards;" for  he  was  ever  forward,  and  almost 
always  flghting.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  some- 
times exposed  to  checks  and  losses ;  but  on  nearly 
every  occasion  the  hero  could  say  that  his  misfor- 
tunes arose  not  so  much  from  his  going  too  fast, 
as  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  going  too  slow.  The 
month  of  September  passed  in  desultory  warfare, 
attended  with  very  long  marches  and  counter- 
marches, which  the  young  French  conscripts  had 
not  stamina  to  support.  Bonaparte's  armies  lost 
both  strength  and  ground  on  every  side ;  and  his 
German  allies  and  auxiliaries  began  to  forsake 
him.  Even  where  princes  and  governments  would 
have  kept  their  un-Grerman  and  ruinous  compacts 
with  him,  they  were  mostly  prevented  by  the  de- 
termined spirit  of  their  subjects,  who  had  learned 
to  sing  Kurner's  *  Song  of  the  Sword,'  and  who 
had  caught  the  Teutonic  flame.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  made  a  separate  peace  with  Austria;  the 
King  of  Saxony  and  ex-Grand-Duke  of  Warsaw 
was  more  steady,  but  his  Saxon  troops,  like  the 
rest  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  began  to  desert 
from  the  French.  At  last,  after  a  painful  struggle 
between  pride  and  necessity,  Bonaparte  turned  his 
back  to  the  allies,  and  began  his  retreat  upon 
Leipzig  with  a  dispirited  army.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Swedes.  At  Leipzig  he  determined  to  make  a 
final  stand,  •*  Give  me  but  one  victory,"  said  he, 
"and  Germany  may  yet  be  saved!"  He  fought 
two  bloody  battles  at  Leipzig,  but  neither  of  them 
was  a  victory  for  him.  On  the  16th  of  October 
the  first  battle  took  place :  it  was  fought  gallantly 
on  both  sides,  but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  and  the  French  were  repulsed 
and  driven  close  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
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On  the  18th  the  second  battle  was  fought:  the 
French  divisions  soon  lost  ground,  10,000  Saxons 
raised  the  patriotic  shout  for  Germany,  lefl  them 
in  a  body,  and  went  over  to  the  allies.  After  this 
nothing  remained  but  flight;  and  even  for  flight 
it  was  too  late  an  hour.  Bonaparte  made  his  dis- 
positions to  eflect  his  retreat  towards  the  Rhine ; 
but,  while  his  army  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  by  a  long  narrow  bridge, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  the  allies,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  French  rear,  burst  into 
the  town,  and,  the  bridge  being  blown  up  to  pre- 
vent the  allies  from  pursuing  those  who  had 
already  passed  over  it,  25,000  Frenchmen,  caught 
in  the  town  as  in  a  trap,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  retreat  from  Leipzig  was  almost  as  disastrous 
as  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  French  army 
was  completely  disorganised.  Bonaparte  was, 
however,  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Hanau,  through 
the  Bavarians,  his  late  allies,  who  now  attempted 
to  oppose  his  passage  back  to  France,  and  to  keep 
him  at  bay  until  the  Russians  and  Prussians  should 
have  time  to  come  up  and  fall  upon  his  flanks  and 
rear.  The  affair  of  Hanau  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  October ;  and,  if  the  Bavarians  had  been  some- 
what stronger  and  more  active,  the  war  must  have 
ended,  here  with  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
Emperor  of  thQ  French.  On  the  1st  of  November 
Bonaparte  was  at  Francfort,  and,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  up  an  illusion  in  France,  he  wrote  to  his 
empress-queen  and  regent,  saying  that  he  sent 
her  twenty  colours  taken  by  his  armies  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Hanau,  Leipzig,  &c.  ^'  It  is  an  homage," 
said  he,  '*  which  I  love  to  render  you.  I  desire 
that  you  may  see  in  it  a  mark  of  my  great  satis- 
faction with  your  conduct  during  the  regency  which 
I  have  confided  to  you."  But  he  could  find  no 
rest  at  Francfort  or  at  any  other  place  on  German 
soil.  At  last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  passed 
over  the  70,000  or  80,000  men,  who  were  all  that 
remained  to  him  out  of  the  army  of  350,000  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  campaign  in  the  monih 
of  May.  Having  placed  this  fragment  of  the 
Grand  Army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhinc,  he  set 
out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  9Lh  of  November. 

Although  there  had  been  sundry  jealousies,  sus- 
picions, disagreements,  and  collisions  of  policy, 
interests,  and  projects,  the  allies  had  visibly  im- 
proved upon  their  former  coalitions,  and  had  con- 
ducted this  campaign  with  more  unanimity  and 
spirit  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  The  course 
of  the  war  was  marked  with  many  singular  and 
striking  incidents.  General  Moreau,  the  hated 
rival  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  so  long  living  in 
an  uncomfortable  exile  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  invited  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
join  their  armies,  and  to  assist,  with  his  military 
genius  and  experience,  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant 
of  his  country  and  the  oppressor  of  Europe.  Mo- 
reau's  ardent  republicanism  had  been  much  cooled 
by  time  and  experience,  and  by  what  he  had  seen 


of  the  working  of  that  system  of  government  ii 
America ;  his  wife  had  continued  to  he  a  pis- 
sionate  Bourbon  royalist,  and  she  is  said  to  hare 
lost  none  of  her  great  influence  over  the  mind  of 
her  husband — a  weak  mind  in  all  matters  udcod- 
nected  with  his  profession.  Moreau  arrived  fron 
New  York  at  the  seat  of  war  in  the  month  of 
August,  as  hostilities  after  the  armistice  were  n- 
commencing,  and  adopted  the  title  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  career  in  Jiii 
new  capacity  was  very  short :  in  the  battle  iieir 
Dresden,  fought  on  the  27th  of  August,  while  m 
earnest  conversation  with  the  Emperor  of  Rqsbi 
on  the  progress  of  operations,  he  was  struck  by  a 
French  cannon-ball,  which,  passing  through  ibe 
body  of  his  horse,  carried  away  both  his  legs. 
During  the  surgical  operations  which  followed  ht 
smoked  his  cigar  and  displayed  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  fortitude.  Three  days  after  the  battle  be 
wrote  a  laconic  and  very  characteristic  letter  Id 
his  wife,  in  which  were  these  well-known  wordi: 
"  Ce  coqmn  de  Bmiaparie  est  tovjours  kevmi 
— That  rogue  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky.**  A 
French  officer  attached  to  his  person  and  his  for- 
tunes finished  the  letter,  and  assured  Madame 
Moreau  that  the  doctor  had  just  told  him  that,  if 
all  went  on  as  it  was  now  going,  the  general  wouW 
be  able,  within  five  weeks,  to  travel  in  a  carriage; 
but  poor  Moreau  died  the  very  next  day  (on  the 
let  of  September). 

On  the  26ih  of  August,  the  day  before  Moim 
lost  his  legs  at  Dresden,  there  perished  on  tiie 
Iiower  Elbe  one  who  had  done  far  more  than  he 
for  the  allied  cause.  Theodor  Komer,  the  young, 
gallant,  and  spiritual  patriot  and  poet,  the  Tyriseus 
of  this  German  war,  fell  with  his  carabine  in  hii 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  German  students 
His  comrades  removed  his  body  and  buried  it 
under  a  tree ;  and  for  a  mark  and  present  raono- 
ment  they  cut  his  name  upon  the  bark  of  the  tret 
But  the  little  pool  of  blood  became  a  well-spring 
of  patriotism ;  his  death  was  envied  even  more 
than  it  was  regretted  by  his  enthusiastic  youi^ 
countrymen ;  and  his  war- songs  and  hia  invoa- 
tions  of  liberty  and  independence  became  conse- 
crated in  the  popular  mind. 

About  80,000  men  whom  Bonaparte  had  left 
behind  him  in  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and 
other  Prussian  fortresses^  all  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later.  Dantzic 
held  out  the  longest ;  but  even  that  strong  garri- 
son capitulated  on  the  24th  of  December.  During 
their  precipitate  and  most  disorderly  retreat,  the 
French,  nearly  every  time  they  were  attacked  m 
any  force,  surrendered  by  regiments  or  by  whole 
divisions  at  a  time.  Their  military  morde-- 
except  among  the  Imperial  Guards  and  aomefc* 
veteran  regiments  whose  force  had  not  h^^ 
wasted  in  the  Russian  campaign — was  either  com- 
pletely gone,  or  had  never  been  acquired.  B<J" 
naparte,  at  the  high  tide  of  his  triumphs,  had 
never  seen  even  the  worst- commanded  of  the 
Austrian  armies  reduced  to  such  a  plight-   A^ 
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almost  every  step  the  light  troops  of  the  allies  and 
the  keen  Cossacks  captured  prisoners,  guns,  stores, 
and  other  aitiraiL  More  than  once  Bonaparte 
himself  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  bearded  spearmen  from  the  Don  and  Volga. 
In  one  day  50  more  pieces  of  artillery  were  dis- 
covered and  captured ;  and  others  were  buried  in 
the  earth  by  the  men  who  could  no  longer  drag 
them  on  or  defend  them.  As  they  went  on  they 
blew  up  their  caissons,  making  the  mountains 
of  old  Germany  re-echo  as  with  the  successive 
explosions  of  volcanoes.  Of  the  corps  d^aanle  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  composed  of  the  best  French 
troops,  only  3000  remained  on  the  28th  of 
October.  Colonel  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had 
come  into  Germany  to  assist  General  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  and  who  rendered  good  service  to  the 
allies,  accompanied  ^'Marshal  Forwards"  in  his 
hot  pursuit  of  the  French,  and  transmitted  to  Sir 
Charles  some  brief  but  striking  accounts  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  he  saw  on  his  way.  The 
sufferings  of  the  French  were  indeed  extreme. 
"  For  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  English  miles,  from 
Eisenach  to  Fulda,  carcasses  of  dead  and  dying 
horses,  without  number;  dead  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  either  been  killed,  or  perished  through  hunger, 
sickness,  or  fatigue,  lying  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
ditches ;  parties  of  prisoners  or  stragglers,  brought 
in  by  the  Cossacks ;  blown  up  or  destroyed  ammu- 
nition or  baggage-waggons,  in  such  numbers  as 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road,  sufficiently  attested 
the  sufferings  of  the  enemy;  whilst  pillaged  and 
burning  towns  and  villages  marked  at  the  same 
time  the  ferocity  with  which  he  conducted  himself. 

The  dead  and   dying  were  frequently 

mixed  together,  lying  in  groups  of  six  or  eight,  by 
half-extinguished  fires  on  the  road-side."* 

The  enormous  losses  of  this  campaign,  being 
superadded  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
Russian  retreat,  and  to  the  vast  sacrifices  of  life 
which  the  route  at  Vittoria  and  Soult's  battles  with 
Wellington  in  Spain  and  among  the  Pyrenees  had 
cost  the  French  people,  and*  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  grand  allied  army  on  one  frontier,  while  Wel- 
lington was  threatening  them  on  the  other  frontier, 
now  caused  a  very  general  discontent,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  that  disaffection  which  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  so  many  quarters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disastrous  year.  So  long  as  victory 
and  conquest  followed  the  standard  of  their  eni- 
peror,  so  long  as  the  national  vanity  was  elated, 
and  the  expense  of  the  war  supported  by  the  coun- 
tries into  which  it  was  carried,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  could,  with  a  wonderful  facility,  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  tremendous  loss  of  lives  and 
of  limbs ;  but  defeat,  reverse,  disgrace  quickened 
their'  domestic  feelings,  made  them  ask  for  their 
brothers  and  their  children,  and  rendered,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  war  oclious  in 
their  sight.  They  had  previously  borne  nearly 
twenty  years  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  every 
year,  every  separate  campaign,  however  glorious  or 
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successful,  had  witnessed  the  immolation  of  im- 
mense numbers  ;  and  all  this  they  had  borne  with 
a  light  heart  and  with  very  little  murmuring — 
Nos  enfans  xont  marts  sur  les  champs  de  la  ric- 
toire  et  pour  la  gloire  de  la  France ; — but  one 
single  year  of  disaster  had  changed  their  tone,  and 
now  it  was,  Nos  moyens^  nos  freres,  nos  enfans 
sent  sacrtfies  a  ^ambition  d^un  iyran.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  change  is,  in  itself,  a  full  proof  of 
its  cause  and  origin.  At  first  the  senate  renewed 
their  professions  of  entire  devotion  to  the  person 
and  dynasty  of  the  emperor,  and  affected  to  treat 
his  recent  disasters  as  reparable,  and  as  attributable 
to  anything  rather  than  to  Napoleon  the  Great. 
On  Sunday  the  14th  of  November,  five  days  after 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  august  senators  waited 
upon  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  with  an 
address  of  felicitation  or  congratulation.  The  se- 
nator who  delivered  the  address  (it  was  Lact^- 
p^de,  the  naturalist)  spoke  not  of  the  200,000 
men  who  had  been  killed,  maimed,  or  made 
prisoners  in  Germany,  but  only  of  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed.  **  Sire,"  said  the  president,  "  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  France  have  been  seconded 
in  vain  by  the  defection  of  your  allies,  and  by 
unexampled  treasons,  by  extraordinary  events,  and 
by  sad  accidents;  your  majesty  has  surmounted 
all ;  you  have  fought  for  peace  I"  An  anathema 
on  the  allies  for  refusing  peace  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  on  his  own  extravagant  terms,  at  Dres- 
den or  at  Prague,  was  succeeded  by  the  assurance 
that'  all  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  stood  in 
greater  need  of  peace  than  the  unconquerable 
French ;  that  if  the  enemies  of  France  would  not 
listen  to  the  cry  of  more  than  150,000,000  of 
souls,  and  consent  to  treat  for  peace,  or,  if  the 
allies  should  seek  to  impose  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions upon  France,  then  their  false  hopes  would 
all  be  destroyed,  then  the  French  people  would 
show,  by  their  self-devotion  and  their  sacrifices, 
that  no  nation  ever  better  knew  its  duties  towards 
their  country,  their  honour,  and  their  sovereign ! 
From  all  that  was  said  in  this  senatorial  and  con- 
gratulatory address  it  might  l)e  fancied  that  the 
allies  were  not  upon  the  frontier,  and  that  their 
emperor  had  returned  not  conquered,  but  a  con- 
queror. But  the  senators  had  become  little  more 
than  court  lacqueys;  the  farce  they  played  was 
laughed  at,  and  it  could  not  be  repeated  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  legislative  body — as 
a  body — ^had  for  a  length  of  time  been  almost  as 
servile  as  the  senate ;  but  there  were  some  fiery 
and  impatient  spirits  in  it,  who  remembered  the 
days  of  the  republic,  and  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its  destroyer,  and  by  the 
popular  discontent,  to  despise  the  imperial  decree 
which  made  them  u  dumb  legislature,  and  to 
shake  the  tribune  once  more  with  their  ominous 
voices.  After  so  long  a  silence,  their  speech  was 
startling :— new  Mirabeaus  seemed  rising  from  the 
grave.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  Raynouard, 
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LaiiuS,  Gallois,  and  two  other  members  who  had  a 
character  for  independence,  were  of  the  committee. 
The  report  which  they  laid  before  the  legislative 
body,  on  the  28th  of  December,  expressed  a  desire 
for  peace  consistent  with  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  France,  and  a  wish  to  know  what  steps  the 
emperor  had  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object ; 
and  it  ended  by  saying,  "  While  the  government 
will  take  the  most  effective  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  ensure  to  the  French 
citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  se- 
curity, and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its 
political  rights."  The  legislative  body,  by  a  large 
majority,  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This 
was  a  language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been 
used  to.  He  immediately  ordered  the  doors  of 
the  hall  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  closed  and 

guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report  to 
e  seized  at  the  printer's.  On  the  31st  an  impe- 
rial decree  adjourned  this  bold-speaking  legislature. 
On  the  following  day  there  was,  as  usual,  a  grand 
court  levee,  and  among  those  who  repaired  to  the 
Tuileries  in  their  embroidered  coats  to  wish  the 
emperor  "  a  happy  new  year"  was  a  deputation  or 
a  group  of  members  of  the  corps  legislatif.  Bo- 
naparte addressed  these  members  in  a  most  violent 
and  coarse  speech,  not  unaccompanied  with  me- 
nacing gestures.  ^'  Messieurs,"  cried  he,  as  soon 
as  they  approached  him,  "  you  might  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but 
mischief!  Eleven- twelfths  of  you  are  good  men, 
the  rest  are  factious !  What  do  you  hope  for  by 
putting  yourselves  in  opposition  to  me  ?  Do  you 
hope  to  seize  the  power  of  the  state  ?  What  are 
your  means  ?  Are  you  tlie  representatives  of  the 
people?  No!  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
people !  Four  times  have  I  been  called  to  power 
by  the  nation,  and  four  times  have  I  had  for  me 
the  votes  of  five  millions  of  French  citizens  !  I 
have  a  just  title,  and  you  have  none !  You  are 
nothing  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments  of  the 
empire!  I  alone  am  the  representative  of  the 
nation !  What  could  you  have  done  in  the  present 
circumstances,  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
pulse our  invading  enemies?  Could  you  have 
commanded  armies  ?  Would  you  have  had  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  factions  ?  They 
would  have  crushed  you,  and  you  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau !  Would  you  have  been 
more  powerful  than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  National  Convention  ?  Where  are  those  states- 
men now  ?  What  has  become  of  the  Guadets  and 
the  Vergniauds  ?  They  are  all  dead,  and  your 
fate  would  soon  have  been  the  same  as  theirs. 
How  have  you  dared  to  vote  such  an  address? 
In  a  moment  when  the  enemy  (Wellington)  has 
broken  through  one  of  our  frontiers,  can  you  seek 
to  separate  yourselves  from  me?  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  against  me  alone  that  the  allies  are 
waging  war  ?  .  But  they  know  that  if  I  fall  the 


French  nation  will  be  helpless •  Your  oooi- 

mittee  has  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Giroadiits. 
Your  M.  Lainc^  is  a  couspiratory  an  agent  of 
England,  with  which  country  he  is  in  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  the  advocate  Deseze ; — the  rest 
of  you  are  factious !      I  will  keep  my  eye  on  M. 

Lain($ ;  he  is  a  rogue « •  Although  I  have 

received  from  nature  a  strong  and  proud  character, 
I  felt  the  want  of  consolation.  I  have  sacrificed 
my  passions,  my  ambition,  my  pride,  for  the  good 
of  France!  I  expected  some  gratitude,  some 
sacrifices,  some  consolation  from  you;  and  yoa 
vote  me  this  scandalous  committee  report.  Yoa 
have  coupled  an  atrocious  irony  with  reproa^es. 
How  can  you  reproach  me  with  my  misfortunes? 
I  have  supported  them  with  firmnesa  and  honour, 
because  I  have  a  strong  and  proud  character,  and 
if  I  had  not  had  that  pride  of  soul,  I  should  not 
now  be  seated  on  the  first  throne  of  the  universe ! 

My  throne  is  in  the  nation,  and  I  cannot 

be  separated  from  it  without  a  fatal  injury — ^for 
the  nation  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  have  of  the 
nation !"  After  much  more  passionate  declama- 
tion of  the  same  sort,  he  said,  addressing  hiraKlf 
rather  to  the  rest  of  that  crowded  audience  than  to 
the  corps  legislatif,  "But  in  three  months  we 
shall  have  peace ;  our  enemies  will  be  driven  from 
our  territories,  or  I  shall  be  dead!  We  have 
more  resources  than  you  imagine.  Our  enemies 
have  not  conquered  us,  and  they  never  shall  con- 
quer us ;  they  will  be  driven  back  faster  than  Ihej 
came."  He  then  dismissed  the  deputies,  tdling 
them  to  go  back  to  their  departments,  and  there 
tell  the  people  that  their  emperor  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  that  a  peace  without  dis- 
honour would  be  secured  by  victory  within  three 
months. 

Although  some  men  had  reappeared  in  their 
secret  sessions,  who  both  felt  that  the  imperial 
throne  was  not  worth  three  months'  purchase  and 
who  now  wished  its  overthrow,*  the  senators  in- 
curred no  such  reproaches.  They  voted  and  de- 
creed whatever  was  bidden.  They  had  sJready 
passed  a  decree  fbr  a  new  conscription  of  300,000 

*  Talleyrand,  vho  h.ttl  l)oen  so  grievously  {BsuUed,  had  not  oahr 
been  iaNitVd  bnck  to  the  ccnatc,  but  had  lieen  luimed  a.  tP'^tnliez  gSt 
its  siH-cial  committee;  and  In  this  cajKicity  he  had  with  liis  \xsm\ 
adroitness  put  forward  the  al)«uliit«  nocfSsiity  of  ao  immediate  praep, 
and  that  too  upon  coadUiona  which  it  was  well  known  the  Knip<TOr 
of  the  Fivnch  wouhl  not  assent  to.  From  the  moraent  he  arrivt^  at 
Paris  all  eyes  nnd  thoughts  wore  fixed  upon  him.  "  QuVd  dit  M.  Tal- 
lejrand?  or.  What  doi'S  M.  Talh-yraud  say  about  matU'ra?"  was  the 
qu«>stion  of  evi*rybod\ ;  but  it  was  a  question  whieh  the  Ciotioas, 
a^ute  stat-smau  was  in  no  hurry  to  answer.  Wh'H  all  couDtenanoes 
were  twilchM  and  convulsed  wiih  excitement  and  pas>ious  of  rarinas 
kinds,  Ite  preserved  the  Dead  Sea  calm  of  l:ia  own ;  and  vfaen  all 
ion;;ue8  were  waggin|r  from  moroinx  till  ni;;ht»  nnd  fiom  ixvg)a,  till 
raorninx,  he  wj,»  morn  taciturn  than  he  had  ever  been.  Nothiaj 
Could  take  him  off  his  guard,  nothing  excite  him:  he  met  men  of  all 
parties,  and  blood  their  ea^er  scrutiny  and  sharp  in  ten  oratories  «itk- 
out  l)etrnyin;;  his  own  deep,  fixed  thoughts,  and  without  cunimithas 
himself  iu  any  way.  A  few  bons-mots  was  all  that  could  be  got  oat 
of  him.  It  was.  we  LelteTe,  at  this  period  that  he  met  the  vrry  in- 
quisitive M.  de 1  «'l>o  squinted  MjfhtfuUy,  or*  «■  Uie  Ftencji 

idiom  expresses  it,  saw  crookedly  (tuoyoit  de  tmver$y  "  W«U,  how 
do  yuu  think  thiup  are  going  on  now?"  sud  the  querist.  '*Tm« 
comme  vous  voyn,  Mviuieur.**  replied  Talleynmd.  But  all  Uiis  while 
Tulleyraud's  wit  and  geuius  were  idanning  Uie  fooudatious  of  a 
peace,  with  or  without  Bonaparte,  and  the  reMoration  of  the  BovtImhi 


d}  nasty,  if  there  should  remain  no  alternative  but  that,  or  the  c 

of  a  prolonged  war.  or  of  tho  dismemberment  of  France,  or  a  retura 

of  a  ucij^n  of  Terror,  wiUi  Its  Jacobio  Clubc  and  its  guUIoiiDes. 
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men,  including  all  those  who  had  escaped  the 
conscriptions  of  former  years ;  and  they  had  nearly 
douhled  the  taxes.  But  the  people  were  worn  out 
by  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they  had  already 
made,  particularly  since  the  Russian  catastrophe : 
their  newly  found  repugnance  to  the  horrors  of 
vrar  continued,  even  to  the  evaporation  of  their 
patriotism;  and,  although  Wellington  and  the 
English  had  a  firm  footing  within  their  southern 
frontier,  and  although  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
Austrians  were  rushing  towards,  or  had  fairly 
crossed,  their  other  frontiers,  they  made  it  impos- 
sible in  many  departments  to  raise  either  the  men 
or  the  money  required :  and  in  some  quarters,  where 
the  Bourhon  royalism  and  the  spirit  of  Catholicism 
were  still  strong,  the  people  threatened  insurrec- 
tion. The  Vendee  was  on  tiptoe,  and  waited  but 
for  the  signal ;  the  populace  of  Avignon,  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  Provence 
were  athirst  for  blood  and  vengeance, — were  little 
less  ferocious  than  had  been  the  Jacobin  bands  of 
Jourdan  Coupe-T6te,  when  they  perambulated 
that  country  in  1793  to  butcher  every  man  or 
woman  that  preferred  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
Temple  of  Reason,  and  the  dethroned  king  to  the 
best  of  republics.  All  parties  and  factions  had 
been  and  were  alike  fierce  and  vindictive.  It  was 
in  the  unchanged  nature  of  Frenchmen  that  they 
should  be  so.  The  twenty  years  which  had  rolled 
away  since  the  Jacobin  atrocities  had  not  carried 
away  with  them  the  passionate  desire  of  retaliation ; 
they  had  carried  many  of  the  sufferers  to  their 
graves,  but  the  children  of  those  sufferers  sur- 
vived ;  they  saw  in  many  instances  the  destroyers 
of  their  parents  possessed  of  the  little  family  pro- 
perty, and  self-interest,  filial  affection,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  religious  fanaticism  all  urged  on  these  men 
of  the  South  to  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence. 
Some  of  their  worst  deeds  were  not  committed 
now,  but  at  a  later  period,  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo ;  but  enough  was  now 
done  to  mark  the  fierce  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  show  that  in  them  or  from  them  the  falling 
emperor  could  have  no  hope.  Those  excited  men 
of  the  South  would  even  have  hailed  with  joy  the 
project  of  dissevering  for  ever  their  provinces  from 
the  rest  of  France. 

Bonaparte  had  said  before  this  that,  rather  than 
give  up  Holland,  he  would  sink  it  under  the  sea. 
But  by  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  that  country 
was  freed  from  his  intolerable  dominion.  Several 
previous  attempts  had  been  made  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  when  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Russian  campaign  were  known,  an 
extensive  insurrection  had  been  planned  at  Am- 
sterdam in  favour  of  the  long  expelled  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  confederates  had  opened  some  secret 
communications  with  England,  and  were  confident 
of  support  from  that  quarter.  But  the  violence  of 
the  French  in  enforcing  the  conscription  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  in  order  to  increase  the  army 
with  which  Bonaparte  was  to  meet  the  allies  in 
Germany,  drove  the  people  into  premature  insur- 


rection, and  disjointed  the  good  plan  which  had 
been  framed.  At  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Oud- 
Beverland,  and  other  places,  the  mob,  without  any 
previous  concert,  roee  upon  their  oppressors,  de- 
stroyed the  parish-registers  necessary  for  the 
enrolment  or  conscription  lists,  took  the  town  of 
Leyden,  and  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  their  old 
stadtholdcr,  amidst  enthusiastic  and  incessant 
shouts  of  "  Orange  Boven !"  This  spontaneous 
and  premature  popular  insurrection  was  quenched 
in  blood.  But  when  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  and  of  his  ruinous  retreat  thence, 
the  Amsterdam  confederates,  and  other  bands  of 
patriots,  resumed  their  labours.  At  first  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution  and  secrecy ;  but  on 
the  loth  of  November,  when  a  portion  of  the  grand 
allied  army  was  close  upon  their  frontiers,  the 
people  of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  hoisted  the 
Orange  colours,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
that  House.  The  French  authorities  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  city ;  and  on  the  next  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  twenty-four 
Dutchmen  were  called  upon  by  name  to  assume 
the  temporary  administration  of  affairs.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  the  confederates  at  the  Hague 
received  intelligence  of  all  that  had  been  done  at 
Amsterdam,  and  a  corresponding  demonstration 
was  made  forthwith  in  that  city.  The  confederates 
appointed  the  zealous  Orangist  Count  Sty  rum 
governor  of  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  the  new  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  his  prince  announcing  the 
happy  change.  So  completely  had  the  country 
been  drained  of  its  native  troops  and  resources 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  it  had  been 
annexed  to  France,  that  Count  Styrum  and  the 
confederates  could  scarcely  muster  1000  Dutch 
soldiers ;  and  they  had  no  arms,  ammunition,  ac- 
coutrements, military  stores,  artillery,  or  horses. 
Of  money,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  none 
lefl :  the  exigencies  of  Bonaparte  had  demanded 
immense  supplies,  and  the  French  functionaries 
had  carried  away  with  them  every  stiver  that  was 
left.  The  proceedings  of  the  patriots  were  the 
more  courageous,  as  the  French  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses  and  strong  places  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  General  Molitor  had  a  French  corps 
4000  strong  in  Utrecht,  only  twelve  leagues  from 
the  Hague.  But,  though  chilled  by  some  tardiness 
and  reservation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  the  confederates  relied  upon  prompt  aid 
from  England ;  and  their  hopes  were  not  disap- 
pointed. They  sent  deputies  over  to  London  to 
tell  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  his  nineteen  years 
of  exile  were  over,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  as- 
sume the  government.  Favoured  by  wind  and 
weather,  this  deputation  reached  the  British  capital 
-—where  they  excited  a  fresh  joy  and  exultation — 
on  the  21st  of  November.  By  the  25th  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  embarked  in  a  British  man-of-war ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  his  native  country  with  the 
assurances  of  the  British  government  that  every 
necessary  aid  should  be  given  to  him,  whether  in 
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troops  or  arms,  money  or  military  stores.  The 
prince  entered  the  city  of  Arasterdam  on  the  Ut 
of  December,  in  the  midst  of  popular  rejoicings ; 
and  he  forthwith  assumed  the  title,  not  of  Stadt- 
holder,  but  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  present  aid  sent  to  him  by  the 
allies  amounted  to  some  300  Cossacks;  but  a 
more  valid  support  soon  arrived  from  England  and 
from  other  quarters,  and  then  the  French  were 
easily  driven  out  of  the  open  country  and  all  the 
weaker  fortresses.  In  their  reverses  the  French 
committed  many  shameful  outrages.  Some  of 
them  fled  into  Belgium ;  but  others  threw  them- 
selves within  the  formidable  walls  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  Measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  the 
formation  of  a  Dutch  army,  and  within  the  short 
space  of  four  months  25,000  men  were  raised, 
armed,  and  equipped. 

Before  this  time  the  Danish  government  had 
been  made  to  rue  its  bad  policy  in  concluding  the 
last  treaty  with  the  French,  and  in  declaring  war 
against  the  Swedes,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean alliance.  From  the  north  of  Germany 
Bernadotte  found  leisure  to  march  against  the 
Danish  frontier ;  and  he  took  with  him  a  force  far 
superior  to  any  that  the  royal  Dane  could  show  in 
the  field.  The  Swedes  presently  overran  Holstein, 
surrounded  the  Danish  army,  and  reduced  its 
commander  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  The  armis- 
tice was  granted,  but  only  upon  the  hard  conditions 
that  the  Swedes  should  continue  to  occupy  Hol- 
stein and  part  of  Sleswig,  and  be  free  to  reduce 
some  remaining  fortresses  within  those  limits. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
Swiss,  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  French  of 
Geneva,  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  great  Alpine 
pass  of  Mont  Simplon,  and  who  had  suffered  other 
and  more  intolerable  evils  (though,  because  they 
were  stronger  and  braver  than  their  neighbours; 
the  Swiss  had  suffered  much  less  than  other  people 
from  the  Gallic  domination),  would  have  induced 
them  to  anticipate  the  conduct  or  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Dutch.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  as  part  of  the  allied  armies  was 
coming  within  sight  of  the  Rhine  and  of  their 
frontier,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  summoned  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  flames 
of  war  out  of  their  country.  This  diet,  which  met 
in  November,  ordered  some  Swiss  militia  to  guard 
or  watch  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  a  proclamation  asserting  the  ab- 
solute neutrality  of  the  nineteen  cantons.  This 
proclamation  was  communicated  to  Bonaparte  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  the  expressed  hope 
or  wish  that  both  the  belligerent  parties  would 
respect  the  neutrality,  and  not  seek  to  pass  troops 
through  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territories.  This 
would  have  covered  France  on  her  eastern  and 
most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  would  have  shut  out 
the  allies  from  some  of  the  best  of  their  combined 
movements  of  invasion.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  had  never  respected  such  neutrality. 


seems  to  have  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  eithfcr 
that   the  allied  sovereigns  would   be  more  sen- 
pulous  than  he,  or  that,  if  they  attempted  to  pa&s 
through  Switzerland,  the  march  of  their  forcts 
would  be  opposed,  and  the  Swiss,  with  their  Xxw^ 
tional,  hereditary  antipathy  to  Austria,  would  joia 
the  French.     But,  if  such  were  really  his  hops, 
he  was  sadly   deceived.      The  allied    sovereigns 
were  determined  not  to  be  stopped  by  the  proda- 
mation  of  the  diet ;  they  offered  indeed  to  gua- 
rantee the  neutrality  of  the  cantons;    but  they 
insisted  on  their  troops  crossing  through  part  of 
the  Swiss  territory  in  order  to  enter  France  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.      They  urged  that  the 
conflict  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  no  ordi- 
nary war  for  separate  interests  and    aggrandize- 
ments, but  a  rising  of  Europe  in    arms   to  free 
herself  from  the  intolerable  ambition  of  one  mas, 
who  would  not  allow  other  nations  to  remain  at 
peace  or  to  be  masters  of  their  own  territories. 
They  admitted  that  the  Swiss,  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  had  perhaps  the  least  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  Napoleon ;  it  was  upon  this  consideration 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against 
him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  expected 
and  demanded  from   them  that  they  should  not 
oppose  the  allies  who  were  advancing  in  their  own 
defence  to  obtain  peace  by  force  of  arms  and  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  since  peace  could  not  be  gained 
from  Napoleon  in  any  other  way.     On  the  19di 
of  December  a  conference  took  place  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  allies,  now  not  far  from  Basle ; 
and  Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander,  told 
the  Swiss  deputies  that  his  troops  would  assuredly 
enter  the  Swiss  territory  on  the  following  day,  and 
proceed  to  France  by  the  shortest  road,  adding  that 
it  now  depended  on  the  Swiss  whether  they  would 
oppose  them  and  be  treated  as  enemies,  or  allow 
them  to  pass  and  be  considered  as  friends.     In  the 
latter  case  Bubna  engaged  that  the  greatest  regard 
should  be  paid  to  Swiss  property  of  every  kind, 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  should  maintain 
the  strictest  discipline.     The  Swiss  authorities  im- 
mediately entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  by  which  the  march  of  the  allies 
was  to  be  regulated.     At  the  same  time  Count 
Capo  d'Istria,  as  envoy  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  M.  Lebzeltern,  as  envoy  from  the  Em- 
peror Francis,   reached  Zurich,  where  the  Swiss 
diet  was  sitting,  and  delivered  a  note  from  their 
sovereigns,  which  proved  the  death-note  of  Bona- 
parte's Swiss  mediatorship.     ''The  Act  of  Me- 
diation," said  the  two  emperors,  '*  having  been  the 
work  of  a  foreign  influence,  inimical  to  Uie  rest  of 
Europe,  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
great    European    confederation,    and    the   allied 
powers,  without  pretending  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Switzerland,  cannot  any  longer 
allow  that  country  to  remain  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  French  empire.'*     The  true  Swiss  pride  had 
long  been  wounded  by  this  imposed  state  of  tute- 
lage :  instantly  nine  of  the  old  cantons,  with  ZS- 
rich  at  their  head,  named  deputies,  who,  on  the  29ih 
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of  December,  declared  that  the  Bonapartean  act  of 
mediation  was  dissolved,  and  then  addressed  an 
invitation  to  all  the  other  cantons,  old  or  new, 
acknowledging  their  independence,  and  the  inte- 

i  grity  of  their  respective  territories,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  urging  them  to  send  deputies  with- 
out delay  to  meet  them  at  Zurich,  and  to  concert 
and  establish  with  them  a  new  federal  pact  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Except  by  Berne,  Frey- 
burg,  and  Solure,  who  wanted  to  get  back  the 
territories  which  had  been  dependent  upon  them, 
and  x\ho  demanded  that  the  old  federal  pact  of  the 
thirteen  cantons  should  be  re-established  as  it 
existed  before  the  French  revolution  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Bonaparte,  all  the  cantons  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  sent  their  deputies  to  Zurich.* 
Thus  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  southern  and 
northern  frontiers  of  France  were  left  open  to  the 
allies;  and  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 
the  irritated  Murat  was  ready  to  raise  his  standard 
of  defection,  with  a  plan  of  campaign  concerted  to 
deprive  his  brother-in-law  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  its  resources.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1813 

I  little  was  left  to  Bonaparte  except  what  the  French 
call  un  beau  desespoir. 

Our  imperial  parliament,  assembling  much 
earlier  than  usual,  met  and  discussed  this  great 
crisis  of  the  civilised  world,  some  time  before  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  addressed  his  refractory 
Corpi  Legislatif,  On  the  4th  of  November  the 
session  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent  in  person. 
After  a  brief  allusion  to  -the  king's  continued  in- 
disposition, the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
unusually  long,  and  which  had  been  composed 
with  very  unusual  care,  passed  to  the  subject  of 
the  great  and  splendid  successes  with  which  his 
majesty's  arms  and  those  of  his  allies  had  been 
blessed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  It  no- 
ticed the  now  prosperous  state  of  British  commerce, 
which  no  effort  of  the  enemy  had  been  able  to 
crush.  It  then  dwelt  upon  the  decided  conviction 
which  now  happily  prevailed  throughout  so  large 
a  portion  of  Europe,  that  the  war  in  which  the 
allied  powers  were  engaged  against  the  ruler  of 
France  was  a  war  of  necessity,  and  that  his  views 
of  universal  dominion  could  be  defeated  only  by 
combined  and  determined  resistance.  The  grand 
rising  of  the  Germanic  people  was  hailed  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  promising  of  events ;  and  it 
was  safely  predicted  that  public  spirit  and  national 
enthusiasm  would  triumph  there,  as  they  had  done 
in  Portugal  and  in  Spain,  which  had  set  the  example 
to  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
speech  then  proceeded  to  unfold,  in  general  terms, 
the  views  of  policy  entertained  at  this  juncture  by 
the  British  government  and  its  allies,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  our  continuing  our  vast  efforts 
until  the  struggle  should  be  over,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity oifered  of  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace. 
After  attributing  the  long  and  far-extended  war 

•  A,  Vicussenx.  Hist,  of  Switxprlnnd,  from  the  irruption  of  the 
Rftrbatians  to  Un' pruaeiit  time.  London,  I b-IC—SUtc  papeM,  mant> 
feitoes,  &c.  inurd  during  181S-H. 


to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France, 
the  prince  regent  said,  '*  Still,  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description 
inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  just  pretensions  as 
a  nation,  will  ever  be  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace.'' 

The  speech  was  received  with  universal  assent 
and  joy ;  the  voice  of  opposition  was  charmed  into 
silence,  or  into  open  and  hearty  concurrence ;  so 
much  unanimity  had  not  been  seen  in  parliament 
for  a  very  long  time ;  in  both  houses  the  addresses 
were  carried  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
Statesmen  who  had  long  been  in  the  shade,  and 
who  had  so  often  and  so  violently  differed  with 
the  present  and  the  preceding  ministry,  especially 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  management 
or  mismani^ement  of  our  foreign  alliances,  now 
came  forward  to  offer  their  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions, to  recommend,  by  their  own  high  personal 
examples,  the  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  to  support 
the  government  in  its  demands  for  the  great 
finishing  effort  to  be  made  by  the  country.  Lord 
Grenville  quitted  his  beautiful  retreat  at  Dropmore, 
and  his  then  matchless  plantation  of  cedars  and 
pines,  and  appeared  in  London  busy  among  the 
busiest,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  all  radiant 
with  joy.  His  consanguinity  seemed  to  entitle 
him  to  share  in  some  of  the  triumph  which  would 
have  been  awarded  to  William  Pitt,  if  Pitt  had 
lived  to  see  these  days  of  exultation  and  glory. 
Lord  Grenville's  speech  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  most  statesmanlike  of  all  that  were  de- 
livered in  parliament  at  this  crisis.  He  correctly 
ascribed  the  long  successful  career  of  the  French 
to  that  uniform  system  of  separation  and  disunion 
by  which  they  dissevered  and  alienated  those  con- 
tinental powers,  which,  had  they  rightly  under- 
stood their  mutual  interests,  would  have  been  allied 
and  fastened  together  twenty  years  ago  by  one 
common  and  indissoluble  bond  for  the  defence  of 
their  freedom  and  independence.  The  Marquess 
Wellesley  was  equally  warm  in  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  events  which  had  changed  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  *'  Nothing,*'  said  the  marquess, 
*'  can  be  now  more  true  than  the  last  words  which 
that  great  statesman  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  in  public 
— '  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  firmness, 
and  has  saved  other  nations  by  her  example !' " 
The  premier.  Lord  Liverpool,  though  little  given 
to  oratorical  displays,  or  to  any  other  display,  deli- 
vered a  speech  full  of  glowing  passages,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  of  hope  for  the  future. 
The  lamentable  failures  and  disjunctions  of  former 
coalitions  were  known  to  the  whole  world;  he 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  "  But  why  did  the 
present  coalition  differ  from  the  preceding  ones? 
What  was  this  new  life  which  gave  so  irresistible 
an  impulse  to  the  present  confederacy?  It  was 
the  feeling  of  national  independence,^  that  noble 
sentiment  which  impels  all  men  to  stand  before 
the  liberties  of  their  country  !  This  feeling,  which 
first  arose  among  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  had 
given  the  war  a  new  character.     There  had  been 
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before  wan  of  kings  and  of  governments,  but  none 
like  this  war,  between  nations,  between  peoples! 
And  all  our  principles  of  policy  and  prudence  must 
have  been  belied  if  the  issue  of  the  present  confede- 
racy had  not  been  very  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  former  coalitions." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  even  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  had  so  often  called  upon  the  government  to 
renounce  its  war  policy,  joined  his  voice  in  ap- 
plause and  thanksgiving,  and  declared  that  never 
did  a  more  favourable  opportunity  present  itself  for 
us  to  exert  our  whole  strength.  He  particularly 
recommended  that  an  immediate  and  effectual  as- 
sistance should  be  sent  to  the  brave  Dutch.  But  in 
this  house  the  most  eloquent  speech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  jun.  (now  Lord  Glenelg), 
who  praised  Lord  Wellington  particularly  for 
this — that  by  an  undaunted  and  intrepid  spirit, 
the  sure  proof  of  a  genius  conscious  of  its  resources, 
he  had  heen  enahled  to  defy  the  public  opinion  as 
to  the  invincibility  of  the  French.  Wellington 
had  never  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  enormous 
fame  which  had  been  made  to  surround  Massena, 
Marmont,  Jourdan,  Soult,  and  the  other  great 
French  marshals,  and  he  had  successively  foiled 
or  vanquished  them  all.  Mr.  Grant  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  grand  allied  armies  as  now  ex- 
isting, and  as  now  advancing,  with  victory  perched 
on  every  banner — of  nobles,  and  kings,  and  princes, 
the  royalty  and  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  fighting 
in  the  ranks  ;  of  crowds  of  accomplished  captains, 
of  men  full  of  patriotism  and  heart,  instead  of 
armies  heartless  in  the  cause,  generals  corrupt 
or  incapable,  sovereigns  and  princes  blind  alike 
to  their  fame  and  to  their  true  interests !  Lord 
Castlereagh,  with  a  not  unbecoming  national  pride, 
detailed  some  of  the  exertions  which  England  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  When 
the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies  began  in  the 
North,  every  party  was  poor,  and  needed  immedi- 
ate supplies  of  money;  the  great  arsenals  and 
storehouses  of  Europe  were  still  in  the  hands  or 
under  the  control  of  the  enemy,  the  military 
magazines  of  Prussia  were  his,  the  magazines  of 
Russia  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  immense 
demands  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thus  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.,  were  as  much  wanted  as  money. 
The  British  government  had  lost  no  time  in  supply- 
ing these  wants ;  and  in  several  cases  ministers  had 
taken  the  whole  responsibility  upon  themselves,  and 
had  made  large  disbursements  without  the  previous 
vote  of  parliament.  Independently  of  the  glorious 
services  of  our  own  army  in  the  Peninsula,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  aid  that  had  been  given 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  indirect  aid  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  to 
a  great  extent.  It  frequently  occurred  that  they 
were  in  utter  want  of  military  stores  and  equip- 
ments ;  and  in  many  instances  the  necessities  of 
those  armies  had  been  supplied  from  our  own 
commissariat.  The  aid  which  had  been  granted 
to  Spain  alone  during  the  last  year,  in  money, 
stores,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  2,000,000/.  sterling. 


During  the  last  two  years,  Portugal  had  received 
in  the  same  way  2,000,000/.  For  Sicily,  400,000/. 
had  been  voted ;  for  Sweden,  who  had  weD 
earned  the  money,  1,000,000/.  There  had  been 
paid  in  subsidies  to  the  great  allied  powers  nearly 
4,000,000/.  Russia  had  received  2,000,000/., 
which  had  enabled  her  to  join  the  common  cause 
with  so  immense  an  army ;  and  the  aid  given  to 
Prussia  had  enabled  her  to  double  the  amount  of 
the  force  for  which  she  originally  pledged  herself, 
or  to  throw  into  the  field  200,000  men.  Austria, 
upon  taking  the  field,  had  been  accommodated 
with  bills  of  credit  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  together 
with  100,000  stand  of  arms  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores.  In  the  mere  article  of  small- 
arms,  in  addition  to  the  great  expenditure  and 
waste  of  our  own  army,  we  had,  in  the  courae  of 
the  year,  sent  500,000  muskets  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  400,000  to  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  subsidiary  aid.  Wherever  a  government 
or  a  people  had  stepped  honestly  forward,  and  had 
asked  for  assistance,  it  had  been  promptly  given  by 
England.  This  promptitude,  and  this  display  of 
our  prodigious  resources,  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  war,  were  found  to  be  greatest,  most 
matured,  and  best  systematised  when  they  were 
most  needed,  had  encouraged  the  friends  and 
dismayed  the  enemies  of  Britain.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  war  even  now  could  be 
terminated  without  further  exertions  on  the  part  of 
England;  nor  would  his  lordship  calculate  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  next  year  would  fall  below 
the  standard  of  this  year.  In  round  numbers  he 
estimated  the  sum  necessary  for  military  expenses 
on  the  continent  for  the  year  1814  at  10,000,000/., 
namely,  4,000,000/.  for  the  Peninsula,  and 
6,000,000/.  for  Germany,  &c.  During  the  year, 
the  entire  British  force  under  arms,  in  all  parU  of 
the  world,  exceeded  230,000  men ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing our  heavy  losses  in  the  Peninsula  and 
among  the  Pyrenees,  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
was  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the  whole.  Lord 
Castlereagh  now  intimated,  in  very  general  terms, 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  for  a 
short  time  from  15,000  to  20,000  British  troops 
in  Holland.  To  meet  this  contingency,  and  other 
exigencies  of  the  service  which  miglit  arise,  he 
did  not  recommend  any  actual  increase  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  merely  proposed  a  bill  to  allow  a 
number  of  meu  from  the  militia  regiments,  in  no 
case  exceeding  three-fourths  of  any  regiment,  to 
volunteer  into  the  line  on  payment  of  an  additional 
bounty  to  each  man.  These  militiamen  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  officers,  to  whom 
encouragement  was  to  be  given  for  their  volunteer- 
ing, in  military  rank,  pay,  half-pay,  pensions,  &c. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  for  some  time  past  chiefly 
from  our  regular  militia  that  our  line  had  been 
fed  and  reinforced ;  and  some  of  the  best  materials 
of  Lord  Wellington's  army  had  been  volunteers 
from  our  well  trained  and  steady  militia  regiments. 
Ijord  Cnstlereagh's  proposal  was  assented  to  almost 
by  acclamation.    In  exposing  the  fatal  consequences       ", 
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of  any  inconclusive  transitory  peace  with  Bona- 
parte, Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  French  prisoners  who  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  England  and  her  allies,  and  who 
would  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the  enemy  by 
the  conclusion  of  any  peace.  This  now  obstructed 
force  might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  prison- 
ers— sailors  and  soldiers — m  England  alone, 
was  immense;  and  it  was  principally  through  the 
necessity  of  guarding  these  dangerous,  ingenious, 
and  often  turbulent  captives  that  our  government 
was  obliged  to  take  care  not  to  reduce  the  militia 
too  much. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  decrease, 
but  rather  to  increase,  the  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain;  and  that  140,000  seamen  and  31,000 
marines  should  be  employed  fur  the  ensuing  year. 
They  had  turned  their  attention  rather  tardily  to 
that  quarter ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  very 
large  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  scatter  their  ships 
in  almost  every  sea,  and  iu  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe;  but  now  ministers  had  adopted  schemes 
for  sweeninff  the  American  flag  from  the  ocean. 
There  were  some  faint  attempts  at  opposition,  some 
niggardly  strictures  on  the  expenses  we  were  in- 
curring, and  on  the  greatness  of  the  sums  paid  to 
the  allied  governments  or  spent  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  these  murmurs  found  no  edio  in  the  country, 
which  was  excited  by  victory  and  comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  the  fall  of  the  greatest  enemy  it 
had  ever  known  was  now  close  at  band.  Those  who 
lived  in  London,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  can  never  wholly  forget  the 
popular  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  as  month  by 
month,  and,  at  last,  week  by  week,  some  tidings  of  a 
fresh  victory  obtained  by  Wellington,  or  Kutusoff, 
Wittgenstien,  Bulow,  Bliicher,  or  Schwartzenberg, 
reached  the  metropolis— can  never  forget  the 
scenes  presented  at  the  illuminations  and  rejoic- 
ings for  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  hearty  English  shouts  and 
hurrahs  of  that  million  of  voices  still  ring  in  our 
ears;  we  still  see  the  captured  glittering  French 
eagles  as  they  were  displayed  to  the  public  gaze 
in  Downing  Street;  and,  although  thirty  long 
years  have  passed  since  then,  our  heart  can  still 
beat  and  thrill  at  the  sight,  even  as  it  then  did 
under  a  boyish  breast;  and  cold  and  un-English 
is  the  heart  that,  with  the  same  recollections,  has 
not  the  same  feelings. 

The  parliament  had  been  assembled  early,  with 
a  view  to  a  long  prorogation.  It  was,  on  many 
accounts,  not  advisable  that  a  popular  assembly 
should  continue  publicly  debating  the  great  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace  during  the  last  critical  stages 
of  the  war ;  but  what  was  of  still  more  importance 
was,  that  ministers  should  be  relieved,  for  a  short 
season,  from  their  parliamentary  attendance  and 
toils,  and  be  so  enabled  to  devote  an  exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  last  act  or  the  last  scenes  of  Bona- 
parte. The  great  business  in  hand  was  to  terminate 
the  war ;  there  would  be  time  to  deal  with  other 
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business  afterwards,  when  men's  minds  would  be 
less  agitated.  The  Commons  had  voted  all  the 
supplies  and  subsidies  proposed,  and  they  had 
already  dispatched  all  the  most  pressing  questions 
relating  to  home  affairs.  The  state  both  of  public 
and  private  business  appeared  to  admit  of  an  un- 
usually long  adjournment,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence or  risk  to  any  interests ;  and,  besides,  a  recent 
act  gave  the  crown  power,  in  case  either  of  proro- 
gation or  adjournment,  to  re- assemble  at  any  time 
both  Houses,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days. 
Upon  the  26th  of  December  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the  Ist 
of  March,  1814;  and  a  similar  motion  was  made 
by  ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  both 
places  some  strong  objections  were  taken.  It  was 
said  that  the  adjournment  was  for  much  too  long  a 
period,  and  that  the  proposition  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  indignation;  that  ministers,  after  obtaining 
from  the  generosity  of  parliament  all  that  they 
asked  for,  wished  to  gag  its  mouth  and  prevent  its 
deliberations ;  that  before  the  1st  of  March  arrived 
the  condition  of  Europe  might  be  wholly  changed ; 
that  England  was  now  standing  foremost  in  these 
mighty  scenes  of  war  and  negotiation,  yet  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  wanted  to  act  the  whole  of  the 
grand  drama  without  the  assistance  of  parliament. 
The  ministerial  motion  was,  however,  carried  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division  ;  and  thus  the  go- 
vernment was  enabled  to  devote  its  whole  attention 
to  the  arduous  task  in  hand. 

A.D.  1814.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
played  off  with  wonderful  rapidity.  We  shall  ad- 
here to  the  course  we  have  lately  followed,  and 
give  precedence  to  the  operations  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  and  the  British  army  were  immedi- 
ately engaged,  for  these  events  appertain  most  to 
English  history.  The  operations  of  this  compara- 
tively small  army  had  lost  none  of  their  import- 
ance and  not  an  atom  of  their  glory,  by  being 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  mightier  masses 
of  the  allies  gathered  on  the  Rhine  and  the  borders 
of  Switzerland.  Wellington  and  his  army,  more- 
over, were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  farther 
advanced  on  the  soil  of  France  than  any  of  the 
allies.  Instead  of  sending  reinforcements,  which 
they  might  very  well  have  done  afler  the  passing 
of  tiord  Castlereagh's  militia  volunteering  bill,  our 
government  thought  it  proper  to  recall  some  of 
Wellington's  battalions,  with  some  of  his  best  offi- 
cers. Thus,  at  the  close  of  1813  they  had  recalled 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  order  to  send  him  into 
Holland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
gradually  collecting  there.  They  appear  to  have 
contemplated  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the  noble 
litde  army  which  had  revived  all  the  lustre  of  our 
military  fame,  and  given  to  it  a  new  illustration ; 
but,  if  they  ever  seriously  entertained  this  unwise 
project,  they  yielded  to  the  remonstrances,  or  rather 
to  the  plain,  straightforward,  unceremonious  state- 
ment of  facts  made  to  them  by  our  great  captain. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  his  army  that 
Wellington  should  remind  ministers  of  what  it  had 
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done  ;  and  this  he  did  in  his  usual  frank  manner : 
"  By  having  kept  in  the  field,  in  the  Peninsula," 
said  his  lordship,  "  about  30,000  men,  the  British 
government  have  now  for  five  years  given  employ- 
ment to  at  least  200,000  French  troops  of  the  best 
Napoleon  had,  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
either  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  could  have 
resisted  for  a  moment,  if  the  British  force  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  armies  now  employed  against 
us  in  France  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  men, 
indeed  more,  including  garrisons ;  and  I  see  in  the 
French  newspapers  that  orders  have  been  given 
for  the  formation  at  Bordeaux  of  an  army  of  re- 
serve of  100,000  men.  Is  there  any  man  weak 
enough  to  suppose  that  one-third  of  the  number 
first  mentioned  would  be  employed  against  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  we  were  withdrawn  ? 
They  would,  if  it  was  still  an  object  to  Bonaparte 
to  conquer  the  Peninsula ;  and  he  would  succeed 
in  his  object.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  would  make  peace  with  the  powers  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn 
against  the  grand  allied  armies  the  200,000  men, 
of  which  100,000  men  are  such  troops  as  i/iose 
allied  armies  have  not  yet  had  to  deal  vnih."* 
His  lordship  not  only  took  nothing  and  allowed 
nothing  to  be  taken  from  the  Frencli  people  among 
whom  his  army  was  cantoned,  but  he  also  dis- 
bursed considerable  sums  for  maintaining  a  police 
in  the  country,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
exposed  to  lawless  excesses  and  to  a  temporary 
anarchy,  as  the  Bonaparlean  authorities  had  all 
fled,  and  no  French  civil  authorities  had  succeeded 
tliem. 

Bonaparte  hoped  that  by  dictating  a  treaty  to 
the  weak-minded  Ferdinand,  he  might  bring  to  his 
assistance  in  the  threatened  interior  of  France  the 
whole  of  Suchet's  army,  with  all  the  French  gar- 
risons remaining  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia;  that 
by  restoring  the  old  dynasty  he  might  induce  the 
belief  that  he  gave  up  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  the 
Peninsula,  or — failing  in  this — that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Bourbon  prince  followed  by  a  fierce  social  war  be- 
tween the  Royalists,  the  clergy,  and  the  monks  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Cortes  and  the  Libevales  on  the 
other.  Fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  suddenness  and  secrecy,  Bonaparte  sent  to  the 
weak  and  spiritless  captive  of  Valen^ay  one  M. 
de  Laforest,  who  had  formerly  been  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  but  who  now  travelled  under  the  feigned 
name  of  M.  Dubois.  This  emissary  reached  Va- 
lencay  and  concluded  his  negotiations  before  the 
English  or  the  Spanish  Cortes  knew  anything 
of  the  matter.  There  was,  however,  some  demur 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  Bourbon  prisoner  of  state. 
Laforest,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  demanded 
that  Ferdinand  should  concert  means  for  getting 
the  English  entirely  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Fer- 
dinand felt  that  this  would  be  no  very  easy  or 
grateful  task :   he  represented  that  he  could  make 
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no  treaty,  that  he  could  take  no  measures,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Spanish  regency ;  that  be 
was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his  own  countrj, 
as  during  the  five  years  and  a  half  he  had  been 
kept  in  France  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  state 
of  affairs  than  what  he  read  in  the  French  news- 
papers.  Liaforest  said  that  those  newspapers  had 
exhibited  the  true  state  of  things;  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  Ferdinand  should  be  so  dull 
as  to  believe  him.  The  secret  ambassador  em- 
ployed the  arguments  which  Bonaparte  put  into 
his  mouth ;  and,  absurd  and  monstrous  as  they 
were,  these  arguments  were  certainly  calculated  to 
work  deeply  into  the  mind  of  a  despotic  prince 
who  could  have  no  notion  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment except  absolute  monarchy.  Laforest  told 
him  of  the  daring  and  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
Cortes,  who  had  been  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
British  arms,  to  assemble  and  keep  together. 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  being  almost  a  repubHc 
herself,  and  being  eager  to  swallow  up  the  Spanish 
commerce  and  colonies,  had  encouraged  Jacobin- 
ism and  anarchy  in  Spain,  in  order  to  destroy 
both  the  monarchy  and  the  nobility,  and  erect  a 
weak  dependent  republic.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  but  be  distressing  to  France,  the  near 
neighbour  of  Spain,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  so  anxious  to  prevent  it,  by 
restoring  Ferdinand,  and  concluding  a  previous 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  him.  At  last  the 
captive  prince  consented  that  one  of  the  Spanish 
noblemen  in  France  should  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
M.  Laforest.  The  Duque  de  San  Carlos  was 
immediately  dispatched  by  Bonaparte  to  Valen^ay ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  (1813)  a  treaty  was 
concluded  and  signed.  It  stated  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  recognised  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his 
successors  as  kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies; 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  recognised  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  territory  as  it  existed  before 
the  war,  and  would  deliver  up  to  the  Spaniards 
such  provinces  and  fortified  places  as  the  French 
still  occupied  in  Spain ;  that  Ferdinand  VII.  obliged 
himself  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  territory 
&c.,  and  to  make  the  English  evacuate  all  provinces 
and  places  in  or  belonging  to  Spain  immediately ; 
that  the  two  contracting  powers  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  their  maritime  rights  against  England, 
&c. ;  that  all  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  re-enter  upon  the  honours,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  him, 
and  upon  all  the  property  of  which  they  might 
have  been  deprived  by  the  Cortes,  and  that  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  immediately 
sent  home.  [This  last  clause,  if  it  could  have  been 
executed,  would  .have  given  to  Bonaparte,  at  the 
critical  moment,  many  thousands  of  veteran  troops, 
whereas  he  had  few  or  none  of  that  description  of 
force  to  give  back  to  Spain.]*  Ferdinand  now 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  regency,  this 

*  Ferdinand  also  hound  himself  to  pay  annaally  to  his  faUicr. 
Charles  IV.,  the  sum  nf  30,000,000  rrals;  and  in  case  of  his  Aither's 
death,  an  annuity  cf  8,000.000  rcols  to  Uie  ex- queen,  his  mother* 
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being  the  first  communication  which  he  had  know- 
ingly been  permitted  to  hold  with  his  own  country 
since  his  entrapment  at  Bayonne.  Of  the  Cortes, 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  he  took  no  notice ; 
and  it  was  evidently  his  wish,  and  the  counsel  of 
his  brother  Dun  Curios,  his  uncle  Don  Antonio, 
and  the  other  Spaniards  who  surrounded  him,  that 
the  Cortes  should  cease  to  exist.  Some  rational 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  some  subsequent 
parts  of  these  mysterious  transactions,  fur  they  are 
told  on  one  hand  by  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  who 
wish  to  save  the  character  and  enhance  the  pa- 
triotism and  political  penetration  of  their  king, 
and  they  are  related  on  the  other  hand  by  dis- 
appointed, enraged  Liberales,  who  maintain  that 
their  prince,  or  king,  was  a  drivelling  idiot,  capa- 
ble of  trick  and  cunning,  but  incapable  of  patriot- 
ism or  any  otlier  magnanimous  feeling.  According 
to  one  party,  he  knew,  through  Madame  de  Talley- 
rand and  the  light  of  his  own  reason,  that  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte  was  a  certainty  ;  and,  even 
without  this  consoling  knowledge,  he  would  have 
preferred  remaining  in  his  captivity  and  exposed 
to  the  old  fate  of  dethroned  and  imprisoned  kings 
(with  which,  they  say,  he  was  more  than  once 
menaced),  to  returning  to  the  Spanish  throne  with 
dishonour  to  himself,  or  danger  or  dishonour  to 
the  Spanish  nation.  According  to  the  other  ex- 
treme party,  he  still  believed  in  the  irresistible 
destiny  of  Bonaparte ;  he  would  even  now  have 
consented  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Bona- 
parte family;  and  he  cared  not  to  ^hat  dishonour 
he  sunk  himself  and  his  country,  provided  he  could 
only  return  to  reign,  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the  men  who 
had  revived  the  ancient  and  free  institutions  of 
Spain.  But  the  story,  as  told  by  Ferdinand's 
apologists,  is  sufficiently  base.  The  Duque  de 
Sun  Carlos,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  it,  and  of  Ferdinand's  royal 
letter  to  'Jhe  Regency.  And  the  Duque  was 
secretly  instructed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Regency  and  Cortes,  and  if  he 
should  find  them  devout,  loyal  men  (and  not 
tainted  with  infidelity  and  Jacobinism),  he  was 
then  to  let  the  Regency  know — but  in  the  greatest 
secrecy — that  his  royal  intention  really  was  that 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  good  faith  which  Spain 
owed  to  her  allies,  and  without  injury  to  the  public 
weal.  Should  the  Regency  be  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty  might  be  ratified  upon  an  understanding 
with  England  temporarily,  and  until  his  return  to 
Spain  should  be  effected,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  (without  whose  free  approbation  it  could  not  be 
complete)  would  not  ratify  it  when  at  liberty,  but 
declare  it  to  have  been  constrained  and  null,  then 
and  in  that  case  he  wished  the  Regency  so  to 
ratify  it,  because  the  French  could  not  reasonably 
reproach  him,  if,  having  acquired  information  con- 
cerning the  real  state  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  him  in  his  captivity,  he  should  re- 
fuse tQ  confirm  the  treaty.     But,'  continued  these 


Jesuitical  instructions,  which  were  meant  to  dupe 
the  Spanish  Liberales  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  if  the 
Duque  de  San  Carlos  should,  upon  his  diligent  and 
secret  inquiry,  find  out  that  the  Regency  and  the 
Cortes  were  really  infected  with  infidelity  and 
Jacobinism,  then  he  was  to  reserve  his  explana- 
tions, and  simply  demand  from  them  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  treaty;  for,  if  such  were  the 
principles  of  the  governing  party  in  Spain,  the 
sooner  the  king  returned  to  curb  it  the  better,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  them  would  not 
prevent  his  majesty  from  continuing  the  war 
against  the  French,  if  the  interest  and  good  faith 
of  the  Spanish  nation  should  require  it.  But  this 
last  reserved  intention  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to 
be  kept  profoundly  secret,  close  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos's  Spanish 
heart,  lest  through  any  babbling  or  treachery  it 
should  be  made  known  to  the  French  government. 
The  duque  travelled  from  Valencay  under  a 
feigned  name,  as  M.  de  Laforest  had  travelled  to 
that  place,  Ferdinand  being  apparently  quite  as 
anxious  as  Bonaparte  that  his  mission  should  not 
be  suspected  by  the  English.  The  duque  touk  the 
eastern  road,  entered  Spain  by  Catalonia,  and,  with 
the  treaty  of  Valen<jay  and  the  royal  letter  in  his 
pocket,  he  arrived  secretly  at  Suchet's  head-quar- 
ters, on  his  way  to  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  this 
arrival  had  the  immediate  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
Spanish  corps  d'armie  of  General  Copons,  who 
had  promised  to  co-operate  actively  with  General 
Clinton,  but  who  was  now  fully  informed  by  some 
of  Suchet's  people,^r  by  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos 
himself,  that  amicafle  arrangements  had  been  en- 
tered into,  which  would  render  equally  unnecessary 
the  presence  of  Clinton's  and  Wellington's  armies, 
and  any  further  campaigning  or  fighting  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Spanish  generals.  It  is  added, 
that,  but  for  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
Cortes  quashed  the  worse  than  duplex  treaty. 
General  Copons,  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
Clinton  and  his  army,  would  have  concluded  a 
separate  armistice  with  Marshal  Suchet.  The 
Spanish  regency  was  now  a  nullity,  as  the 
Cortes,  with  their  one  chamber  or  house,  had  made 
themselves  an  executive  as  well  as  legislative  body, 
and  had  monopolised  all  the  powers  of  government. 
When  San  Carlos  made  the  treaty  known,  he  found 
that  the  Cortes  were  not  so  very  anxious  for  the 
return  of  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty  either  with  or  without  the  mental 
reservation  which  Ferdinand  recommended.  On 
the  8th  of  January  the  regency,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Cortes,  replied  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty, 
that  they  were  happy  to  hear  of  his  good  heulih  and 
noble  sentiments  ;  that  they  and  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple were  very  faithful,  loyal,  and  affectionate;  that 
they  would  continue  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  see  him  placed  upon  the  throne  of  love  and  jus- 
tice which  they  had  prepared  for  him ;  but  that 
for  the  present  they  must  content  themselves  with 
declaring  that  he  was  the  beloved  and  desired  of 
the  whole  nation,     And  tUeu  followed  their  abso- 
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lute  rejection  of  tbe  treaty.  It  was  their  duty, 
they  said,  to  put  him  in  poaeession  of  a  decree 
passed  by  the  Cortes  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1811. 
And  this  decree,  which  they  enclosed  in  their  an- 
swer to  Ferdinand,  was  that  by  which  the  Cortes 
enacted  that  no  treaty  concluded  by  the  king  dur- 
ing his  restraint  and  captivity  could  be  recognised 
by  Spain.  Bonaparte,  who  was  now  as  eager  to 
withdraw  the  remnant  of  his  troops  from  Spain  as 
ever  he  had  been  to  send  his  armies  thither,  re- 
leased Generals  Palafox  and  Zayas  from  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  and  sent  them  to  Valen^ay,  to  per- 
suade Ferdinand  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  immediate  armistice  between  Suchet  and 
the  Spanish  generals.  Don  Pedro  de  Macanaz 
had  arrived  before,  and  the  canon  Escoiquiz  soon 
followed  Palafox  and  Zayas :  the  canon  had  appa- 
-  rently  the  same  mission  as  the  two  generals,  and, 
as  a  churchman,  he  might  be  eager  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  king,  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  the  Cortes  were 
madly  waging  against  church  property  and  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  M.  de  Laforest,  who  conti- 
nued at  Valen^ay,  now  proposed  to  the  assembled 
Spaniards,  that  they  should  all  exert  themselves  in 
working  out  the  wishes  of  King  Ferdinand  and  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  a  general  suspension  of 
hostilities,  **  humanity  requiring  that  all  useless 
expenditure  of  blood  should  be  avoided."  Mar- 
shal Suchet  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor 
his  commissioner  for  executing  the  evacuation  of 
the  Spanish  fortresses  and  territory ;  Suchet  had 
full  powers  to  treat  for  an  arn^tice,  and  it  there- 
fore depended  solely  upon  lire  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  expedite  this  business  and  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated 
their  country.  The  generous  emperor,  too,  was 
quite  ready  to  release  all  his  Spanish  prisoners ; 
the  generals  and  officers  should  travel  post,  the 
common  soldierb  should  be  marched  to  the  frontier, 
and  be  delivered  up  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  Could 
Spaniards  who  loved  their  king  and  country  hesi- 
tate ?  Macanaz  and  Escoiquiz  assented  to  all  that 
the  French  diplomatists  said,  and  Palafox  under- 
took to  go  into  Spain  and  there  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish his  wishes.  This  was  before  the  Duque 
de  San  Carlos  had  reached  Madrid,  or  before  any 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  him.  Ferdi- 
nand therefore  gave  Palafox  a  duplicate  of  the 
duque's  commission,  in  case  any  accident  might 
have  befallen  that  incognito  envoy  upon  the  road ; 
and  also  a  letter,  in  which  he,  the  king,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  regency  would  have  ratified  the 
treaty  before  Palafox's  arrival  at  Madrid.  But 
at  the  same  time  Ferdinand  gave  Palafox  secret 
instructions  to  see  the  English  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, and  tell  him,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the 
treaty  was  a  hoax.  Palafox  arrived  safely  at  the 
Spanish  capital,  but  his  journey  was  useless.  On 
the  28th  of  January  the  regency,  or  rather  the 
Cortes,  replied  that  they  must  refer  his  migesty  to 
their  former  letter  and  to  the  decree  therein  con- 
tained ;  that  an  ambassador  extraordinary  and  ple- 


nipotentiary had  now  been  named  on  his  majesty's 
behalf,  to  attend  a  congress  (the  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon),  in  which  the  allied  powers  were  about  to 
give  peace  to  Europe;  that  in  that  congress  the 
Spanish  treaty  would  be  concluded ;  that  it  would 
soon  be  ratified,  not  by  the  regency,  but  by  his 
majesty  himself  in  his  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  &c. 

Lord  Wellington  had  beetl  vexed  by  these 
transactions  ;  but  he  had  not  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  clearly  foreseen  that  Bonaparte 
would  adopt  some  measures  of  the  sort  in  order  to 
get  back  Suchet's  army,  and  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Spain.  He  had  obtained  information  respecting 
the  mysterious  journey  of  the  Duque  de  San  Car- 
los, of  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and 
of  the  papers  connected  with  it :  he  knew  perfectly 
well  of  Palafox's  expedition ;  and  he  expected  that 
Bonaparte  would  make  a  second  effort,  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Cortes  by  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Spain  without  exacting  any  conditions.  But 
he  was  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  General  Copons 
in  concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  Duque  de  San 
Carlos'  arrival  and  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
in  making  no  report  to  him.  His  lordship  knew 
better  than  any  man  that  the  irreconcilable  preten- 
sions of  the  Liberales  and  royalists  must  sooner 
or  later  plunge  Spain  into  an  anarchy;  but  he 
hoped  to  have  done  with  the  war  before  this  great 
storm  could  break  out  in  his  rear. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  could  get  his  supplies, 
and  could  put  his  army  in  motion,  he  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  intended  to  drive  Marshal 
Soult,  not  only  from  his  entrenched  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Bayonne,  but  also  from  all  the  country 
on  the  left  of  the  Adour.  Early  in  February,  in 
spite  of  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  roads, 
he,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  movements  and 
partial  engagements,  drove  Soult  before  him, 
making  him  abandon  the  Bidasoa  altogether,  quit 
his  entrenched  camp  and  cross  the  Gave  d'Oicfron, 
an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27  th  of  February 
he  fell  upon  the  marshal's  army  concentrated  at 
Orthez,  routed  it,  and  pursued  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  Adour.  In  this  battle  of  Orthez  the  allies  had 
277  killed  and  about  2000  wounded  or  missing ; 
but  the  French  loss  was  very  great  in  the  battle, 
and  still  greater  in  the  retreat,  for  the  fresh  con- 
scripts deserted  in  masses,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  flying  like  a  rabble.  On  the  Ist  of 
March  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  St. 
Sever,  beyond  the  Adour.  Through  the  victory  of 
Orthez  and  this  rapid  advance,  the  French  garrison 
in  Bayonne  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
high  road  to  the  important  city  of  Bordeaux— ft 
city  teeming  with  royalists  and  counter-revolu- 
tionists— was  thrown  open  to  the  allies.  Sir  John 
Hope,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  immediately 
invested  Bayonne;  and  Marshal  Beresford  was 
detached  with  two  divisions  to  occupy  Bordeaux. 
On  the  arrival  of  Beresford  the  mayor  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  of  their  own 
accord,  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII.  As  the  allied 
powers  had  not  yet  pledged  themselves  to  support 
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the  Bourbon  cause,  or  not  to  treat  with  Bonaparte 
as  the  ruler  of  France,  Lord  Wellington  had  most 
particularly  and  emphatically  instructed  Beresford 
not  to  originate  nor  encourage  any  rising  of  the 
Bourbon  party ;  on  no  account  to  encourage  hopes 
which  might  be  disappointed,  or  to  excite  insur- 
rectionary movements  which  might  be  put  down 
and  avenged  with  blood,  if  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  eventually  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent ruler,  and  leave  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of 
France.  In  all  directions  the  same  delicate  regard 
was  paid  to  the  future  safety  of  the  French  roy- 
alists, nor  was  any  encouragement  given  to  them 
as  an  active  counter-revolutionary  party  until 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  taken  his 
departure  to  the  island  of  Elba.  A  general  insur- 
rection of  the  south  would  have  facilitated  the 
work  in  hand,  and  would  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Bourbon  princes  and  their  agents,  who 
for  some  time  past  had  constantly  surrounded  and 
importuned  the  British  general,  and  who  had  not 
unfrequently  complained  that  he  was  injuring  their 
cause  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  the  French;  but  it  suited  not  the 
political  morality  of  Wellington  to  commit  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  these  royalists  before  he  knew  that 
they  would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  allies.  And 
yet,  while  Wellington  was  pursuing  this  line  of  con- 
duct, and  while  the  headlong  French  royalists  were 
blaming  him  for  not  protecting  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  rash  conduct.  Marshal 
Soult  and  General  Count  Gazan  issued  a  turgid 
and  insulting  proclamation,  accusing  the  British 
commander  of  fomenting  revolt  and  civil  war  in 
France ;  of  seeking  to  obtain,  by  means  of  intestine 
factions,  those  advantages  which  he  could  not  gain 
by  the  sword.  And  this,  too,  was  said  when  the 
sword   of  Wellington  had  cut  his  way  from  the 


frontiers  of  Portugal  far  into  the  interior  of  France, 
unaided,  unsupported,  but  thwarted  or  impeded  by 
an  infinitude  of  causes  which  would  have  broken 
the  heart  or  have  turned  the  brain  of  almost  any 
other  commander.  This  disgraceful  proclamation, 
which  could  still  deceive  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  did,  indeed,  go  to 
prove  the  justness  of  a  remark  which  his  lordship 
had  made  long  ago,  when  the  system  was  in  its 
perfection — that  it  was  impossible  for  people  in 
France  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  system  of 
Bonaparte's  government  being  based  on  trickery 
and  deception. 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  army  to  Vic  Bigorre,  and 
Soult  retreated  to  some  good  positions  at  Tarbes. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Frenck  marshal  would 
stand  and  fight  a  general  battle  nere,  but  he  did 
not,  continuing,  on  the  20th,  his  retreat  towards 
Toulouse,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th.  The 
n^n  object  of  Soull's  movements  was  tu  facilitate 
li^nction  with  Marshal  Suchet,  who,  through  the 
imbecility  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  want  of 
activity  and  daring  in  Copons  and  the  other  Spa- 
nish generals  in  the  east,  had  been  allowed  to 
withdraw  14,000  men  from  Catalonia,  in  addition 
to  another  force,  of  from  8000  to  10,000,  which 
he  had  previously  detached  into  France.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  keeping  him, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  much  by  re- 
leasing him,  Bonaparte  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be 
let  loose  from  his  pleasant  prison  bower  at  Valen- 
9ay,  and  whisked  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  cap- 
tive king  reached  Perpignan  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  and  there  agreed  with  Suchet  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw,  not  only  the  forces  he  had  in  the 
field,  but  also  the  garrisons  he  had  in  the  fortresses 
of  Catalonia,  which  garrisons  were  all  blockaded 
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by  Spanish  troops,  and  very  near  the  capitulating 
point.  But  the  Cortea  had  previously  resolved 
that  these  garrisons  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  France  with  their  arms ;  and  they  referred  the 
question  of  the  king's  unwise  agreement  with 
Suchet  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  declared,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  the  said  garrisons  in  Cata- 
lonia, or  any  other  French  force  whatsoever, 
ought  to  be  allowed  no  capitulation,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  prisoners  of  war.  From 
15,000  to  18,000  Frenchmen  were  shut  up  in 
these  garrisons ;  they  were  not  conscripts,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  veteran  troops,  with  a  spirit  as  yet 
unbroken  by  any  decisive  defeat ;  and,  if  Suchet 
could  have  united  his  whole  force  and  have 
brought  it  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  the 
enemy  must  have  been  too  strong  for  Wellington, 
whose  forces  were  much  weakened  by  the  blockade 
of  Bayonne  and  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux. 
Suchet,  however,  had  already  detached  10,000 
men  into  France,  and  he  was  allowed  to  move  off 
with  the  14,000  disposable  men  he  had  in  the 
field.  From  the  defiles  of  Catalonia,  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  crushed  or  reiluced  to  the  plight 
of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  Marshal  Suchet  marched 
across  the  broad  isthmus  which  joins  France  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  to  Spain ;  but  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  April  before  be  reached  Narbonne,  and 
then  he  halted.  He  had  still  a  very  long  march 
to  perform  before  he  could  join  Soult.  And,  as 
part  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  poured  into 
France  through  Switzerland,  had  reached  Lyons, 
and  had  established  its  outposts  considerably  to 
the  south  of  that  great  city,  he  may  have  had  some 
apprehension  that  they  would  interpose  in  force 
between  him  and  Toulouse.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  never  had  any  great  desire  to  place 
himself  under  Soult's  orders,  or  to  unite  the  un- 
broken veterans  he  had  saved  to  the  broken  and 
disorderly  army  which  could  stand  nowhere. 

Soult,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Toulouse  on 
the  24th  of  Ma^h;  on  the  27th  Wellington  was 
close  to  him,  in  ffont  of  Toulouse;  but  the  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid  river  Garonne  flowed  between  them, 
the  best  passages  were  defended  by  French  artil- 
lery, and  the  English  pontoons  and  other  meansof 
carrying  over  troops,  cannon,  and  stores,  were  v^ 
defective.  It  was  therefore  the  9th  of  April  before 
Wellington  got  the  allied  army  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne.  On  the  10th  was  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Toulouse.  This  has  been  held  to 
have  been  a  useless  display  of  heroism,  and  unneces- 
sary waste  of  human  life ;  but  the  British  general 
knew  not  the  events  and  causes  which  had  rendered 
the  combat  unnecessary ;  and  in  fighting  he  had 
one  grand  object  in  view,  which  was  to  beat  and 
scatter  the  army  of  Soult  before  it  could  be  joined 
by  Suchet,  and  to  prevent  that  union  of  the  two 
marshals  which  might  have  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  abdicating  emperor,  and  have  brought  him 
down'  to  the  South  to  try  another  throw  of  the  dice. 
If  this  had  happened,  and  if  the  Austrians  had  not 
moved  forward  from  Lyons  with  much  more  ra- 


pidity than  they  usually  employed,  the  weakened 
army  of  Wellington  would  have  been  exposed  at 
least  to  the  chances  of  a  defeat,  and  of  a  long  and 
disastrous  retreat.  Soult  now  occupied  another 
entrenched  camp  of  a  very  formidable  descripdun, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  on  a 
range  of  heights  between  the  river  Ers  and  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc.  He  had  redoubts  and 
entrenchments,  and  tremendous  teles  de  pont  both 
on  the  river  and  on  the  canal,  which  must  both  be 
crossed  by  the  allies.  Although  Bonaparte  had 
made  very  large  drafts  upon  Soult's  army  of  the 
South  to  strengthen  his  own  army  in  ChumpagDe, 
the  marshal  had  pretty  nearly  an  equality  of  num- 
bers, while  in  artillery  he  had  a  great  superiority. 
According  to  the  best  calculation  which  has  been 
made,  Soult  had  not  less  than  42,000  men,  while 
Wellington  had,  in  British,  Germans,  and  Ponu- 
gneie  about  30,000,  and  in  Spaniards  about  15,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  position  was  bristling  with  SouU's 
guns ;  and  mimy  of  these  were  so  placed  in  battery 
on  the  summits  of  hills  that  they  could  make  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ascending  attacking  columns. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  strongly  built  houses 
which  had  been  fortified  and  crammed  with  tiraii' 
leurs :  and  tl^^re  were  scattered  villages,  strong 
stone  walls  separating  the  vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  streamlets,  and  of  trenches 
cut  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  All  the  roads^ 
too,  were  detestable,  some  of  them  knee- deep  with 
mud  or  soft  slippery  clay,  which  was  far  more  dis- 
advantageous  to  those  who  had  to  march  consider- 
able distances  to  get  to  the  attack  than  to  those 
who  were  fixed  and  stationary,  and  who  had  to 
meet  the  attack  behind  prepared  and  fortified  lines.* 
Most  fortunately  the  18th  hussars,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Colonel  Vivian,  had  attacked 
and  defeated  a  superior  body  of  French  cavalry, 
had  driven  them  through  the  village  of  Croix 
d'Orade,  had  taken  about  100  prisoners,  and  had 
given  the  allies  possession  of  an  important  bridge 
over  the  Ers.  As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  April  (it  was  Easter  Sunday,  the 
holiest  of  all  Sabbaths,  a  day  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  church-bells  of  the  distant  vil- 
lages were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  matins 
and  early  mass)  the  columns  of  the  allies  began  to 
move  to  their  various  points  of  attack,  and  to  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  deadliest  scenes  that  war  can 
present.  Marshal  Beresford  moved  first  with  the 
4th  and  6th  divisions,  who  crossed  the  Ers  by  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  gained  after  some  hard 
fighting  possession  of  the  village  of  Montblanc, 
and  then  attacked  and  carried  some  heights  on 
Souk's  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  cover  and  protect  that  flank  :  but  the 
French  were  still  in  possession  of  four  other  re- 
doubts, and  of  (he  entrenchments  and  fortified 
houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
without  artillery — and  to  drag  heavy  guns  up  those 

*  It  had  rained  pitilessly  for  many  da)*> ;  and  tha  nin.  bmldea 
makinc  the  bail  roods  worse,  had  swelled  the  river  Garooxfte,  had 
df«1ftyoa  the  {las^Rf^e  of  the  allied  army,  and  had  ^ven  Soult  Ute  more 
time  to  complete  his  dert*nce«. 
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steeps  and  along  those  execrable  roads  was  work 
that  must  require  great  time,  and  the  exertions  of 
men  as  well  as  horses.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
that  Beresford  fell  upon  Soult's  right,  Wellington 
threw  forward  the  Spanish  division  of  General 
Freyre  to  fall  upon  Soult's  left.  At  first  these  Spa- 
niards were  repulsed,  and,  being  panic-stricken  by 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  French  redoubts,  and 
then  being  charged  by  French  bayonets,  they  stag- 
gered, wavered,  and  began  a  flight  down  the  hills, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  fatal 
consequences;  but  one  Spanish  regiment,  theTira- 
dores  de  Cantabria,  got  well  under  the  French 
entrenchments,  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  then 
the  British  light  division,  coming  up  at  the  charging 
pace,  rallied  the  Spaniards  who  had  given  ground, 
and  advanced  with  them  to  the  attack  with  an  irre- 
sistible fury,  and  with  a  contempt  of  wounds  and 
death.  General  Mendizabal,  who  was  in  the  field 
as  a  volunteer,  General  Espeleta,  several  chiefs  of 
corps,  and  officers  of  the  staff  were  wounded,  and 
the  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole  ranks  at  a 
time;  but  there  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  that 
bloody  hill  until  Wellington  was  enabled  to  rein- 
force them,  and  until  Beresford  had  made  sure  of 
the  victory  by  breaking:,  crushing,  and  turning  the 
French  right.  Beresford  had  been  obliged  by 
the  badness  of  the  roads  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the 
village  of  Montblanc  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  that  were  made,  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  guns  could  be  brought  up.  During  this  trying 
interval  Beresford's  two  divisions  were  exposed  to 
the  hottest  fire  of  Soult's  batteries ;  but  the  men 
sheltered  themselves  as  best  they  could  behind 
the  redoubt  they  had  captured.    As  soon  as  his 


artillery  arrived  (it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon), 
Beresford  continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge,  and  carried,  with  the  single  brigade  of  Ge- 
neral Pack,  the  two  principal  redoubts,  and  all 
the  fortified  houses  in  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  from  the  side  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  regain  those  redoubts,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  British  bayonets  with 
considerable  loss ;  General  Taupin,  who  had  led 
them  on,  was  slain ;  and,  Beresford's  sixth  division 
continuing  its  movement  along  the  ridge  of  the 
heights,  and  the  Spanish  troops  making  a  corre- 
sponding movement  upon  the  front,  the  French 
were  soon  driven  from  the  two  redoubts  and  the 
entrenchments  they  had  on  their  left ;  and  the 
whole  range  of  heights,  which  Soult  and  his  en- 
gineer officers  had  taken  such  pains  to  fortify, 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  allies 
and  of  Marshal  Beresford.  The  ground  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  operations  of  our  cavalry,  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  charging  the  retiring  foe,  who 
withdrew  with  some  confusion  across  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult 
at  one  time  thought  of  defending.  Victory  could 
not  be  gained  upon  such  ground,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  so  many  strong  works,  without  great  loss  :  600 
of  the  allies  lay  dead  on  the  field,  about  4000  were 
wounded  ;  Colonel  Coghlan  of  the  61st  was  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  heights.  General  Pack  was 
wounded,  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  8ih  Portuguese 
regiment  lost  his  leg,  and  many  brave  officers  were 
maimed  and  disabled.  There  is  the  usual  difficulty 
in  striking  the  balance  of  loss  :  Soult  confessed  to 
3200  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and,  as  his  people 
had  fought  in  good  part  under  cover,  and  had  not 
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contended  long  after  they  had  lost  their  redoubts, 
fortified  houses,  and  entrenchments,  it  is  probable 
that  his  army  suffered  somewhat  less  than  the  allies. 
Our  loss  fell  the  heaviest  on  Marshal  Beresford's 
sixth  division ;  for,  although  his  fourth  division  had 
been  exposed  on  their  march  along  the  French  front 
to  a  galling  fire,  they  were  not  so  much  engaged  as 
the  sixth.  Other  divisions  of  the  army  were  not 
engaged  at  all.  But  Picton,  with  his  fighting  third 
division,  got  his  Welsh  head  heated,  and  committed 
an  act  of  imprudence,  engaging  in  earnest  where 
he  had  been  ordered  only  to  make  a  feint,  and 
storming  a  tremendous  tSte  de  pont  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  observe.  In  the  repulse  sustained 
at  this  point  a  good  many  of  the  fighting  men  were 
laid  low,  Major-General  Brisbane  was  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  45th  was  killed.  Before 
the  hour  of  Ave  Maria  the  allies  were  established 
on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the  French  were 
driven  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  from  ihcir  eicterior 
works  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne 
"Within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town.* 

On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  Soult  evacaated  Tooloote 
by  the  only  road  which  was  yet  open  to  kim,  and 
retired  by  Castelnaiidary  to  Carcassonne.  He  left 
behind  him  in  the  town  1600  wounded  men,  three 
generals  (Harispe,  Baurot,  and  St.  Hilaire),  various 
pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ammunition, 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions.  All  these  were  taken  by 
the  allies.  On  the  12th  Wellington  entered  Tou- 
louse, to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  thus  relieved  from  the  dread  of  a  siege.  His 
lordship  found  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  fly- 
ing, and  all  the  authorities  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  wearing  white  cockades  and 
scarfs.  The  mayor  had  quitted  the  town  with 
Soult's  army,  but  his  adjoint^  with  a  numerous 
deputation,  presented  an  address  to  his  lordship, 
requesting  him  to  receive  the  key  of  the  good  and 
loyal  city,  in  the  name  of  "  Our  dear  King,"  I^uis 
XVIII.,  who  had  become  the  dearer  through 
twenty  years  of  cruel  suffering ;  and  also  to  accept 
on  his  own  account  the  boundless  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Toulouse  felt  for  his  lordship's  grand, 
generous,  and  (in  history)  unparalleled  conduct. 
Lord  Wellington  teld  them,  as  he  had  told  the 
people  of  Bordeaux,  that  the  only  wish  of  the 
government  he  served  was,  and  ever  had  been,  a 
peace  founded  upon  justice,  and  the  independence 
of  Europe;  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  were  still 
engaged  in  negotiating  such  a  peace,  ^  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  it  from  the  actual  government 
of  France ;"  that  he  saw  that  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, like  a  great  many  other  towns  of  France, 
contained  persons  who  were  anxious  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  and  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  but  that  they  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether,  after  the  information  he 
had  given  them,  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to 
declare  against  the  existing  government  If  they 
should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  it  would 

•  WeUiofton  Ditpatehet. 


be  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies  so  long  as  the 
war  lasted ;  but  he  must  remind  them  that,  if  the 
allies  should  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  after  such  peace  to  give  them 
any  more  assistance  or  protection.  But  the  people 
of  Toulouse  had  already  committed  themselves  by 
hoisting  the  white  flag,  and  they  were  now  knock- 
ing the  statue  of  Napoleon  from  its  base  and  pulling 
down  and  destroying  the  eagles  and  other  emblems 
of  the  imperial  government ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  English  Colonel  Cooke  and  the 
French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived  from  Paris,  with 
the  Ifews  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  French 
capital,  that  a  provisional  govemmtfit  had  been 
established  in  the  name  of  Iy}uis  XVIII.,  and  that 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  as  hi 
back  as  the  4th  of  April,  or  six  days  before  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought  From  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  Colonels  Cooke  and  St 
Simon  proceeded  to  diose  of  Marshal  Soult.  They 
had  a  good  ride  for  it,  as  Soult's  army  had  gone  off 
at  such  speed  that  they  had  marched  twenty-two 
miles  in  the  first  night.  They  were  furnished  with 
intelli|»nce  and  with  documents  of  the  most  un- 
doubtea  authenticity,  but  the  French  marshal  said 
he  could  not  think  himself  justified  in  submittiog 
to  the  provisional  government,  as  he  had  received 
no  orders  or  information  from  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. All  that  Soult  would  do  was  to  propose  an 
armistice.  In  a  polite  and  delicate  letter,  written 
on  the  1 4th,  I^rd  Wellington  excused  himself 
from  accepting  the  armistice,  unless  the  marshal 
should  previously  acknowledge  the  provisional 
government  of  France.  It  seemed  still  imperative 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Soult  and  Suchet,  whose 
two  armies  might  become  the  noyau  of  a  civil  war 
in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for 
his  son  the  King  of  Rome,  or  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon himself.  That  daring,  desperate  man  had  not 
yet  quitted  France ;  his  act  of  abdication  might  not 
be  very  binding  upon  one  who  had  never  been 
bound  by  any  act  or  treaty ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner, 
but  still  surrounded  by  many  of  his  devoted  guards ; 
by  the  route  traced  out  for  him  to  go  to  the  island 
of  Elba,  he  must  traverse  the  southern  provinces 
and  approach  Suchet's  anny— and  might  be  not 
join  it  ?  Thus  the  same  reasons  which  induced  tfae 
British  general  to  give  battle  at  Toulouse  still 
continued,  and  were,  perhaps,  strengthened  by  the 
information  he  now  possessed  on  the  real  state 
of  affairs;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  refused 
the  armistice  and  made  his  preparations  for  pur- 
suing Soult  On  the  I6th  and  1 7th  the  allied 
army  marched  towards  Castelnaudary  and  Car- 
cassonne. On  the  1 6th  Lord  Wellington  dis- 
patched another  officer,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Paris,  to  Marshal  Soult  with  fiiUer  information ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  1 7th  General  Gazan  came 
down  from  Soult's  head-quarters  to  inform  his 
lordship  that  the  marshal  had  at  length  acknow- 
ledged the  provisional  government.  Gazan  also 
presented  a  letter  from  Soult  himself,  who  stated 
that  he  had  received  orders  from  Marshal  Berthier 
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to  stop  all  hostilities  and  conclude  a  friendly  con- 
vention with  Lord  Wellington.  This  convention 
was  settled  and  signed  on  the  18th^  and  a  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  two  armies. 
The  head-quarters  of  Wellington  remained  at 
Toulouse.  On  the  next  day  Marshal  Suchet 
concluded  a  like  convention.  On  the  21st  Lord 
Wellington,,  by  general  orders,  congratulated  his 
gallant  army  ou  the  near  prospect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  their  toils  and  dangers,  and  thanked  them 
*'  for  their  uniform  discijpline  and  gallantry  in  the 
field,  and  for  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.'' 

On  the  I4th  of  April,  four  days  after  Soult*s 
defeat  at  Toulouse,  and  when  the  allies  were  in 
possession  of  that  city,  and  the  French  were  flying 
from  it,  General  Thouvenot,  who  commanded  in 
Bayonne — who  had  once  been  aide-de-camp  and 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Dumouriez,  but  who  had  become 
one  of  the  most  resolute  and  fiercest  of  all  the  Bona- 
partists — chose  to  make  a  desperate  sortie  upon  the 
unprepared  allies,  who  had  received  the  intettigence 
from  Paris,  and  who  believed  that  the  beleaguered 
French,  who  for  some  time  had  been  very  inactive, 
had  the  same  information,  and  would  feel  the  inu- 
tility and  barbarity  of  shedding  more  blood  for  a 
cause  that  was  now  lost.  The  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Paris  had  been  communicated  to  Thouvenot  by 
General  Sir  John  Hope  the  day  before,  and,  judg- 
ing of  other  men  by  his  own  generous  nature,  Hope 
evidently  could  not  conceive  that  the  French  gene- 
ral could  be  capable  of  what  must  now  be  consi- 
dered a  base  surprise,  a  savage  spite,  and  a  wilfvl 
shedding  of  blood.  As  the  works  of  the  siege  had 
not  commenced,  there  were  neither  guns  nor  stores 
upon  the  ground  to  tempt  the  sortie.  The  invest- 
ing forces  were  quiet  in  their  positions  and  canton- 
ments, and  nrany  of  them  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  dreaming  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  own 
countries,  when  the  French,  long  before  it  was 
daylight,  sallied  from  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  in 
great  strength,  rushed  upon  the  village  of  St.  Eti- 
enne,  and  upon  the  allied  pickets  in  the  centre,  and 
gained  some  momentary  advantages,  bayoneting 
the  surprised  men,  killing  Major-General  Hay, 
and  wounding  Major-General  Stopford.  Sir  John 
Hope,  ever  foremost  when  there  was  danger, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  up  in  the  dark 
to  direct  the  advance  of  more  troops  to  the  support 
of  the  pickets.  He  was  presently  surrounded,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  and  £ell,  he  received  two 
very  severe  wounds,  and  before  he  could  extricate 
himself  from  under  his  horse  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. For  some  time  the  opponents  could  only 
distinguish  each  other's  ranks  by  the  flashing  of 
the  muskets.  The  fighting  was  very  severe ;  but 
it  was  terminated  by  British  bayonet  charges :  the 
French  were  driven  back,  the  little  ground  which 
had  been  lost  was  all  recovered,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  our  pickets  were  re-posted  on  their  ori- 
ginal points.  But  between  killed  and  wounded 
and  taken  the  allies  had  lost  800  men.*    It  was, 

•  Among  the  killed,  betides  General  Hay,  there  were  Colonel  Sir 
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under  the  circumstances,  scarcely  a  consolation  to 
know  that  the  French  had  suffered  at  the  least  as 
severely.*  This  was  the  last  affair  of  the  war ; 
but  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  real  battle, 
and  the  winding-up  of  Wellington's  war-doings 
with  Soult.  It  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  remark- 
able combat ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  yet  remains  to  be  told — the  French  claimed, 
and  to  this  day  most  pertinaciously  and  loudly 
claim,  the  victory!  Our  brief  account  of  the 
battle  is  derived  entirely  from  the  dispatches  and 
private  letters  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  never 
exaggerated  an  advantage  or  concealed  a  reverse, 
even  when  concealment,  utterly  impossible  here, 
might  have  been  practicable ;  who  never  spoke  of 
his  victories  except  in  a  brief,  quiet  manner;  who 
never  spun  a  rhetorical  sentence  in  his  life  about 
his  own  exploits.  On  no  former  occasion,  not 
even  after  the  great  battle  at  Vittoria,  which  the 
French  themselves  are  compelled  to  admit  was 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  had  his  lordship 
spoken  more  decidedly  as  to  his  having  beaten 
the  enemy.  In  a  private  letter  to  General  Sir 
John  ope,  written  six  days  after  the  battle,  he 
said,  *'  We  beat  Marshal  Soult  on  the  10th,  in  the 
strong  position  which  he  took  up  to  maintain  his 
position  in  Toulouse.  The  11th  was  spent  in  re- 
connaissances towards  the  road  of  Carcassonne, 
and  in  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  shut- 
ting him  in  Toulouse  entirely.  The  llth,  at 
night,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  marched  by 
the  road  of  Carcassonne."  Before  sunset  on  the 
lOth  the  allies  had  carried  all  the  positions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  carry,  and  Soult  was  driven  into 
Toulouse,  where  he  could  not  venture  to  stay 
much  more  than  twenty -four  hours.  It  has  been 
well  said,  '*  Did  Marshal  Soult  fight  this  battle  to 
retain  possession  of  the  heights  which  he  had  for- 
tified, and  which  commanded  the  town?  If  so^ 
he  lost  them.  Did  he  fight  to  keep  possession  of 
Toulouse  ?  If  so,  he  lost  that,*'  t  We  have  Mar- 
shal  Soult's  own  words  for  the  fact  that  he  did 
intend  to  keep  possession  of  the  heights,  to  fight  a 
battle  for  them,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Toulouse, 
cost  him  what  it  might ;  and  we  have  also  his  own 

*  General  Thoavenot'e  conduct  was  throughout  tliat  of  a  aavaK*. 
The  oapture  of  Sir  John  Hope,  and  the  knowledge  thai  he  wae  very 
■everely,  if  not  mortally,  wounded,  carried  affliction  to  the  boeom  of 
CTery  man  who  h<id  been  serving  under  him.  MijorGeneraL  C.  Coir 
ville,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  command,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  request 
that  Hope's  friend  Colonel  Macdonald  might  be  admitted  into  the 
fortress  to  see  him  and  carry  him  assistance.  Thouvenot  had  the 
brutality  to  refuse  the  reouest.  Allerwanls  General  Col  ville  had 
some  hope  that  Captain  Wedderbum  and  some  other  friendf  with 
assistance  might  be  admitted,  though  only  upon  the  condition  of  their 
not  returning.  We  believe  that  these  nopes  were  not  realised  until 
the  moment  when  Thouvenot  found  himself  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  provisional  government,  and  to  act  in  conformiiy  with  Soult's 
couvention.  It  was  the  embarrasting  destiny  of  Louis  XVUI.  u>  be 
obliged  to  honour  and  reward  some  of  the  greatest  rogues  thai  had 
sprung  from  the  Revolution,  up  that  had  struggled  most  desperately 
to  keep  Bonaparte  upon  the  throne.  Tiius,  on  the  S7th  uf  June  fol- 
lowing, the  restored  Bourbon  king  was  made  to  oonfer  the  cross  of 
Su  Louis  upon  Thouvenot,  and  to  ounftrm  him  in  his  command  at 
Bayonne.  In  this  case,  as  in  thousands  of  other  cases,  the  rc^'al 
favour  was  rather  worse  than  thrown  away.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba,  Tlionveuot  broke  his  oath  of  allegUince  to  Louis, 
and  declared  for  the  emp<^ror.  Yet  in  ninety- nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred French  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  war,  we  find  Thouve* 
not  applauded  to  the  skies  as  a  brave  and  honourable  man  and  true 
patriot,  the  climax  of  whose  lame  was  his  bloody  and  useless  sally 
from  Bayonne  1 
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words  for  the  other  fact,  that  after  he  had  fought 
the  battle  he  found  that  he  had  lost  the  heights, 
that  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  and  that  notibing 
was  left  him  but  a  quick  retreat.*  And,  if  a  quick 
retreat,  and  the  loss  of  1600  prisoners,  of  three 
general  officers,  and  of  cannon  and  stores,  are  good 
proofs  of  victory,  Soult's  victory  of  Toulouse  may 
remain  unquestioned.  Some  French  officers  who 
were  present  in  the  sternly  contested  battle,  and 
who  had  too  much  soldierlike  feeling  to  claim  the 
honours  of  victory  for  a  signal  defeat,  have  left 
upon  record  their  frank  confessions  that,  though 
their  positions  were  admirable,  and  though  their 
troops  defended  them  heroically,  the  battle  was 
beyond  contradiction  lost  by  Marshal  Soult.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  le  Colonel  la  P^ne  the  battle  was 
considered  as  lost  as  soon  as  Marshal  Beresford 
carried  the  first  redoubt  or  fort  on  the  French 
right,  which  first  achievement  was  performed  very 
early  in  the  day.  "  This  irreparable  loss,"  says 
the  French  colonel,  an  eye-witness  and  a  com- 
batant, "  was  a  thunderstroke  to  us  I  We  could 
not  at  first  believe  in  so  great  a  misfortune :  we 
saw  all  of  a  sudden  our  hopes  destroyed,  and  we 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  victory  which  before 
seemed  so  certain."  Thousands  of  the  combatants, 
officers  and  men,  French  and  English,  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  are  yet  living  to  bear  testimony 
(if  truth  be  in  the  French  portion  of  these  sur- 
vivors) to  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's dispatch;  and  there  are  living  many 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  who  saw  from  the  windows  and  the  roof- 

*  On  the  7th  of  April,  juit  three  days  before  WeUington  attacked 
him,  Soalt  wrote  to  Sachet,  "  I  am  determined  to  fti(ht  a  battle  Dear 
Touloaie.  whatever  may  be  the  caperiority  of  the  enemy's  foree.  For 
this  purpuoe  I  am  fortif^ng  a  potition  which  rests  on  the  canal  and 
the  town,  and  which  wiU  afford  ma  an  entrenched  camp  capable  of 
being  defended  whetlier  the  enemy  attack  ttom  the  side  of  Mont- 
auban  or  from  the  side  of  Outelnaadarr.  I  hear  the  aUies  have 
entered  Paris.  This  'great  misfortune  cooflrms  my  determination  to 
defend  Toulouse  at  aUrUht;  for  the  preservation  of  this  city,  which 
contains  establishments  of  all  kinds,  is  for  us  of  the  very  greateet 
im^portance"  On  the  very  evening  of  the  battle  he  wrote  again  to 
Suchet,  to  tell  that  marshal,  not  that  he  had  gained  a  victory,  but 
that  the  battle  had  completely  overset  all  hia determinations.  "The 
battle,"  said  Soult.  "  which  I  announced  tu  you  has  taken  place  to- 
day. It  has  been  most  murderous.  The  enemv  suffered  horribly, 
but  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  position  which  I 
had  oocupied  on  the  right  of  Toulouse.  I  do  not  think  tiiat  I  can 
remain  long  in  Toulouse.  It  may  even  happen  that  I  may  have  to 
fight  my  way  out.**  And  again,  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Itb,  while  his 
army  was  making  its  preparations  to  fly  by  night,  Sonlt,  whose  self- 
love  would  have  induced  him  to  conceal  or  colour  over  his  lament- 
able reverses  to  a  rival  in  ftime,  and  to  a  man  he  hated  as  he  did 
Snchet,  if  such  deception  conld  then  have  been  practicable,  wrote  to 
his  brother  marshal :— "  As  I  intimated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  yester- 
day, I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  flrom  Toulouse,  and 
I  am  even  afraid  of  being  forced  to  fight  for  a  passage  by  Bazi^e, 
where  the  enemy  has  sent  a  column  to  eat  me  off  from  that  eommu' 
nieatlon.  To-morrow  I  shall  take  a  position  at  Villeflranche  [twenty- 
fmr  miles,  he  it  observed,  frcm  TomUmse^  for  I  hope  the  enemy  may 
not  be  able  to  prevent  my  passing.  Thence  I  riiall  make  for  Castel* 
naudaiy  {Hfteen  or  sisteen  mites  fiarther"] :  if  I  shall  be  able  to  stop 
there,  I  will  do  so ;  if  not,  I  shall  take  a  position  at  Carcassanne.*^ 
Carcassonne  was  twenty-six  miles  farther  still,  or  at  the  respectftil 
distance  f^um  Toulouse  of  sixty^five  or  sixty-sla  miles! 

When  an  army  marches  twenty-two  miles  in  one  nii^ht,  it  Is  not 
retreat,  but  flight.  It  remained  Ibr  the  acuteness  of  Ftench  philosophy 
to  discover  In  such  a  flight  the  evidence  and  proof  of  a  victory.  Nor 
was  this  flight  or  retreat,  rapid  and  headlong  as  it  was,  undisturbed 
by  the  allies.  Sonlt  was  closely  pursued,  his  rear-gnard  was  repeatedly 
attacked ;  and  hi>  confessed  himself  at  the  time  tliat  in  every  attack  it 
was  worsted.  He  says  that  he  reached  Castelnaudaiy  on  the  13th, 
and  that  he  was  about  **  to  continue  his  movement,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  political  events  at  Paris,  and  relaxed  his 
efforts.  But  what  effort  could  he  make,  what  movement  could  he 
continue,  except  that  movement  of  rapid  retreat  which  h«  had  begun 
on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  ? 


tops  of  their  houses  (the  great  part  of  which  com- 
manded an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scene  of 
carnage)  how  the  battle  b^an  and  how  it  ended, 
how  redoubt  was  carried  after  redoubt,  pontion 
after  position,  how  the  French  abandoned  all  die 
heights,  and  rushed  into  the  town,  which  was  oom- 
manded  by  those  heights,  and  how  they  fled,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  from  Toulouse,  by  the  only  md 
upon  which  there  was  any  chance  of  escape.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the  French  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  honours  of  Toulouse ;  the  go- 
vernment of  his  present  Majesty  Louis- Philippe 
has  given  its  countenance  to  a  project  for  erectiDg 
on  the  heights  which  Wellington  conquered  a 
pillar  or  column  to  commemorate  the  glory  of 
Marshal  Soult  and  his  army  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1814 ;  and,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  said  column,  by  this  time, 

*'  Like  a  UU  bnlly.  lifts  ita  head— and  lies.*** 

We  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  in  other 
parts  of  France.  Of  his  old  army  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  upon  the  Rhine  no  more  than 
70,000  or  80,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  allies^  who 
advanced  upon  that  frontier  with  160,000  meo, 
and  who  had  numerous  reinforcements  coming  on 
in  rapid  advance  through  Grermany.  The  new 
conscription  remained  very  unproductive,  and  snch 
of  the  conscripts  as  were  brought  in,  being  for  the 
most  part  beardless  boys,  were  of  small  present 
value  in  war.  From  Italy  not  a  man  nor  a 
musket  could  be  drawn,  for  Murat  had  joined  the 
allies,  and,  with  the  Austrians,  was  overpowering 
Eugene  Beauhamais.  No  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  any  other  part  of  Europe :  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Danes  by  Bemadotte,  Bonaparte 
had  ceased  to  have  an  ally.  Some  of  his  counsel- 
lors and  advisers — ^some  of  the  ez- Jacobins — spoke 

*  In  these  remarks  on  the  French  pretension  to  victory  w«  haT« 
been  aided  and  guided  by  a  recent  and  verv  able  article  in  the  Qoar- 
terly  Review  on  the  battle  of  Tonlouse.  Our  aooount  of  the  battle  is 
baaed  entirely  on  the  WeUington  Dlspatehes.  The  most  reeeotfy 
written  French  account  of  the  battle  that  we  have  read  ia  liuit  of  M. 
de  Capefigue.  In  general  we  have  found  this  writer,  who  b  ceilaialy 
no  Bonapartist,  less  rancorous  and  prejudiced  against  Eugiaad  than 
the  vast  m^orityof  his  writing  oonfVatemity;  out  even  Canapi* 
clings  to  the  Toulouse  fable  as  if  the  honour  and  salvation  ofRaaea 
depended  upon  it.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  sensible  that  plain  psoae 
and  circumstantial  statements  will  not  do,  tot  he  takes  refuge  in  a 
rhapaodv  of  prose-iH>etry.  *<  The  10th  of  April,  sad  but  glorioos  date 
for  Tonlouse  1  Tne  cannon  roan;  Lord  Wellingfcm  attacks  the 
French  entrenched  on  a  liae  of  three  leagues.  Maxahal  Soalt  leads 
with  him  generals  of  the  first  order,  Clausal.  d'Annagnae.  Rey,  ▼i^ 
late ;  he  is  alone,  Suchet  has  not  Joined  htm.  It  Is  a  day  of  maafls** 
vres  \tkere  were  no  manaatmres  at  alt,  far  none  awre  aeofssary,  theaUm 
merely  marchitig  np  to  attack  the  enen^sjU-ed  positions] ;  the  losses  on 
both  sides  are  considerable,  some  of  the  French  lines  are  caixried  [otf 
their  positions  were  carried] ;  the  ground  is  littered  with  the  dead.  Cha 
the  morrow,  the  1 1th.  the  allies  under  Lord  Wellington  neomaeaeed 
the  battle.  [TAe  allies  did  nothing  qf  the  sort,  for  the  battle  wasjimidei 
on  the  lath,  and  Soutt,  bv  tying  Uose  ht  Tonkme. gave  ff^eUimgton  ae 
oppOftKatt^  ofattockiua  Mm,  humamity  and  goodponey  o/ike /WMMkm 
his  lordship  to  bomhairi  the  city,  or  even  to  maie  am  assasJt  npon  ths 
town,  where fiiendly  or  peae^  cittMens  mifAt  have  beem  etptmd  to  as 


mneh  danger  as  the  BonaaasUst  troffsA    During  three  daya  Maxriial 
Soult  intrepidly  defends  nis  entrenched  camp  at  Tonlouse.    '  " 
driven  from  that  entrenched  camp  in  one  day,  the  Idth  :onthet 


--  ««*dhf 

there  was  no  fghAngfifr  the  reason  i^/aretaid,  and  on  the  third  dag  hs 
was  at  Castelnandary,  thirtynine  orjhrty  mUes  fiom  Thalemse.]  Ha 
only  evacuates  his  positions  step  by  step,  and  on  aoeouat  of  tiie  newt 
which  reaches  him  from  Paris.  iSomlt  tells  as  himse^that  the  Pane 
news  had  no  effesX  apoa  Atm  nor  Au  aweeaieats  aattf  he  raaehed  Caoei- 
nandary,  and  the  positions  had  alt  been  evaenated  three  days  befm  that,} 
This  battle,  which  took  the  name  of  Toulouse,  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  wmeenirs  of  Marshal  Soult :  it  has  created  a  military  eonfta* 
temity  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  WoUingtoB.**— Xf*.ffw«MMa- 
dant  U  Qmsnlat  et  V  Empire.  Portf,  1840. 
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of  the  'marrellouB  things  which  had  been  done  by 
the  population  in  1792-3,  when  France  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Pniaaians,  and  recommended  levies 
en  fnane.  But  he  felt  the  difference  which  existed 
both  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  people,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  number  of  the  allies  (things  alto- 
gether different  now  from  what  they  were  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Revolution).  He  had  always 
spoken  contemptuously  of  popular  risings,  and 
had  always  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  no  insur- 
gents, no  levies  in  mass,  could  stand  against 
regular  armies,  if  those  armies  were  not  com- 
manded by  absolute  fools  or  traitors.  And  his 
utterly  despotic  and  military  form  of  government 
bad  gone  far  to  diminish  the  capability  of  the  popu- 
lation in  this  respect,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  the 
national  character.  The  people  too,  from  the  habit 
of  long  possession,  had  ceased  to  dread  that  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  would  be  torn  from  them ;  they  no 
longer  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
of  necessity  implied  the  restoration  of  church  pro- 
perty and  the  property  of  the  aristocracy — a  dread 
which  made  a  large  part  of  the  population  rush  to 
arms  in  1792.  Besides  Bonaparte  detested  any 
direct  appeal  to  the  democracy,  and  had  even 
declared  that  such  appeals  must  renew  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  all  the  atrocities  of  Jacobinism. 
His  brothers  and  other  friends  have  claimed  for 
him  the  merit  of  preferring  to  lose  his  throne  to 
Che  giving  of  any  countenance  to  or  the  deriving 
any  assistance  from  that  fierce  and  obscene 
faction  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  knew  that,  if  he 
encouraged  the  Jacobins  to-day,  they  would  de- 
stroy his  throne  and  his  system  to-morrow ;  and, 
although  he  denied  thek  efiScacy  as  a  defensive 
army  against  the  disciplined  legions  of  the  invaders, 
he  did  not  question  their  capability  of  effecting  an 
internal  revolution.  Their  principles  still  extended 
far  and  wide :  they  had  been  kept  down  only  by  a 
thoroughly  organised  tyranny  served  by  an  im- 
mense military  force  which  no  longer  existed. 
It  was  not  out  of  regard  to  France  or  to  humanity,, 
but  out  of  regard  to  self,  including  therein  his 
system,  which  was  part  of  himself,  that  Bonaparte 
apumed  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  people  for  a 
levy  en  masse  or  an  alliance  with  the  Jacobins,  which 
two  things  meant  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing. 
**  On  this  occasion,*'  says  a  recent  French  writer, 
"  the  imperial  court  showed  a  distrust  which  was 
not  felt  by  the  old  dynasties  :  it  was  by  exciting 
their  peoples  to  insurrection  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns had  destroyed  our  armies;  and  it  was  only  by 
following  their  example  that  we  could  now  hope  to 
resist  them.  But  Napoleon  had  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance against  all  means  or  this  sort ;  the  only 
prince  that  was  the  elect  of  the  people,  was  also 
the  only  one  at  this  moment  that  feared  •  to  trust 
the  people.  It  was-  not  until  the  departments  of 
the  east  were  invaded  by  Schwartzenberg  that  the 
*Moniteur'  coldly  announced  that  the  people  en 
moMfte  were  called  to  arms.  And  thus  this  mea- 
sure had  no  results  whatever;"  * 

•  Bditon  of  *  Hbloln  Fkrkmmitdif  .* 


Even  that  old  militia,  the  Garde  Nationale^ 
was  an  object  of  suspicion,  particularly  in  Paris. 
Its  ranks  might  easily  have  been  filled  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  but  Bonaparte  dreaded  that  it  would 
then  assume  a  democratic  form  and  revolutionary 
spirit ;  that  the  men  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  St  Marceau,  with  all  those  classes  or  orders  of 
men  who  had  made  it  so  terrible  in  the  days  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  would  become  a  part  of  the 
organization,  and  give  to  it  their  own  sans-culottic 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  January 
that  the  desperate  Emperor  could  be  induced  to 
think  of  re-organising  afid  increasing  the  national 
guard  of  Paris ;  and  even  then  the  great  precau- 
tions he  took  in  order  to  exclude  the  faubourg 
men  and  all  the  poorer  classes  bad  the  effect  of 
keeping,  down  the  numbers,  and  of  giving  to  the 
corps  the  appearance  of  an  anti-popular  or  dis- 
tinct and  privileged  body.  According  to  the 
imperial  desire,  it  was  to  be  30,000  strong,  or 
more ;  but  the  men  were  to  be  chosen  only  among 
such  as  were  believed  to  be  the  friends  of  order, 
which  meant  the  friends  of  the  established  govern- 
ment And  provisorily  this  nations  1  guard  was 
composed  only  of  10^000  or  12,000  men,  selected 
for  the  most  part  fi'om  among  the  empluyes  of 
government,  the  officers  and  servants  of  ministers, 
the  court  tradespeople,  the  public  notaries,  and, 
in  short,  from  among  all  those  classes  who  directly 
or  indirectly  depended  upon  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  emperor  himself  took  the  first  command 
of  this  civic  corps :  the  second  command  he  gave 
to  old  Marshal  Moncey^  who  was  too  old,  dull,  and 
submissive  to  give  him  any  cause  of  umbrage ; 
and,  that  all  sans-culottic  tendencies  might  be 
checked,  he  appointed  to  -the  command  of  the 
several  regiments  or  legions  into  which  the  corps 
was  divided  a  set  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  old 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  who  had  returned  from 
exile  to  enter  his  service,  ■  and  to  depend  upon 
him  for  their  bread.  Among  these  commanding 
officers  there  was  a  Count  de  Montesquieu,  cham- 
berlain to  the  emperor ;  a  Count  de  Montmorency, 
equerry ;  a  Brancas,  a  Biron,  and  other  men  with 
court  employments,. and  with  names  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  the  most  dissonant  to  the  ears  of  the 
faubourgs.  In  the  days  of  the  Jacobin  ascen- 
dency and  the  republican  enthusiasm  the  national 
guards  named  their  own  officers,  choosing  daring 
men  of  their  own  condition  and  stamp ;  but  now 
all  were  appointed  by  the  emperor.  None  of  the 
materials  of  the  corps  were  the  same ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that,  composed  even  as  the  present 
corps  was,  those  seigneurs  of  the  old  regime  could 
have  the  same  sympathy  with  the  men  that  was 
possessed  in  the  liberty-and-equality  days  by 
Usher  Maillard,  Mademoiselle  Theroigne,  Brewer 
Santerre,.Henriot,  and'  other  sans-culottic  com- 
mandants of  the  old  force.  If  such  a  garde  no- 
Honak  as  this  could  not  be  formidable  to  the 
imperial  throne  and  established  order  of  things, 
neither  could  it  be  formidable  to  the  invaders  of 
France.    Moreover,  such  was  the  want  of  arms,  or 
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such  the  want  of  confidence  even  in  this  selected 
corps,  that  very  few  muskets  were  distributed  to  the 
men.  Some  of  them  received  carbines  without  ba- 
yonets, some  mustered  fowling-pieces  of  their  own ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  men  of  the  twelve 
legions*  even  when  called  out  to  be  reviewed  in 
the  Ciiamp  de  Mars,  were  armed  only  with  swords 
and  pikes.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  victorious  allies 
were  getting  close  to  Paris ;  and,  if  they  procured, 
by  various  means,  an  abundance  of  muskets  and 
ammunition  then,  it  was  rather  in  spite  of  than  in 
consequence  of  Bonaparte's  orders. 

The  repeated  declaration  of  the  allies  that  they 
were  not  waging  war  against  the  French  people, 
but  solely  against  the  ruler  of  France,  had  also  a 
great  effect  in  many  quarters.     Most  men  b^an 
to  hope  that,  by  submitting  to  the  chastisement  or 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  Bonaparte,  they  might  be 
allowed  quietly  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  they  had  got  either  from  him  or  from  the 
Revolution ;  and  those  who  had  gotten  most  were 
most  disposed  to  indulge  in  this  hope.     Even  his 
hosts  of  employh  had  calculated  before  now  on 
the  probability  of  their  keeping  their  places  under 
some  other  master.  Among  the  old  soldiers,  whose 
trade  was  war,  and  who  were  fitted  for  no  other 
occupation,  among  his  Imperial  Guards  in  particu- 
lar, and  among  the  young  students  in  the  military 
colleges,  who  had  had  their  imaginations  inflamed 
by  the  triumphs  that  were  now  past,  and  who  had 
been  taught  to  look  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
the  chances  of  war  as  the  surest  means  of  obtain- 
ing fame,  rank,  and  riches — ^there  was  an  abundant 
and  glowing  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte;  but  at 
this  moment  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
the  same  feeling  anywhere  else.     "  There  was," 
says  the  republican  historian  Mignet,  *^  neither 
that  despair  nor  that  impulse  of  liberty  which  carry 
people  to  stern  resistance ;  the  war  was  no  longer 
considered  as  national,  and  the  emperor  had  put 
all  the  public  interest  in  himself  alone,  and  all  his 
means  of  defence  in  mechanical  troops."*     Some- 
thing might  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
instinct  of  patriotism,  and  more  from  the  military 
spirit  and  national  pride  of  the  French ;  but  these 
sentiments  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
people  insurge  as  one  body  against  the  invaders, 
especially  as  they  had  not  been  provided  with  arms 
and  the  other  means  necessary  to  render  an  insur- 
rection available.   Just  before  quitting  Paris  Bona- 
parte ordered  the  formation  of  twelve  regiments  of 
tirailleurSy  to  be  composed  of  volunteers,  by  the 
enrolment  of  men  of  all  ages,  from  twenty  to  sixty. 
These  regiments  were  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
attached  to  the  young  Imperial  Guard;  but  the 
time  allowed  was  short,  the  volunteering  zeal  was 
slow,  and  the  twelve  regiments  were  never  com- 
pleted.    On  the  23rd  of  January  the  emperor  re- 
ceived in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  of  the  officers  of  the  new  Parisian  Garde 
Naiionale,     *'  I  am  about  to  depart,"  said  he ;  "  I 

*  Hiai.  de  la  Revolution  Francabe. 


am  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  must  leave  t« 
you  all  that  is  dearest  to  me--4he  empress  and  my 
son  !"     On  the  same  day  be  again  conferred  the 
regency  on  Maria  Louisa.     Poor  Joseph,  the  Ibgi- 
tive  ex-king  of  Spain,  was  named  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  in  Paris.     As  far  as  warlike  matters  wett 
concerned,  one  of  Napoleon's  old  grey  coats,  or  one 
of  his  old  cocked  hats,  would  have  had  more  influ- 
ence than  poor  Joseph.     On  the  25th  of  Jannarj 
the  emperor  quitted  Paris  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  was  now  collecting  is 
Champagne,  in  the  plains  of  which  the  two  armies       I 
of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blficher  were  on  the  point       \ 
of  effecting  their  junction.     It  is  not  easy  to  esti-       | 
mate  the  actual  force  which  Bonaparte  headed  at 
the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  Febmsiy. 
From  the  ingenious  way  in  which  French  writers 
arrange  their  narratives,  and  suppress  detaOs  about 
junctions  and  reinforcements,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  Bonaparte  contested  the  interior  of  France, 
and  defended  the  approaches  to  his  capital  for 
two  months,  with  only  the  10,000  or  80,000  men 
whom  he  withdrew  from  the  Rhine.     But  this  is 
ridiculous.     Soult's  army  alone  must  have   snp- 
plied  40,000  or  50,000  men ;  other  troops  (sad 
some  of  them  veterans)  were  drawn  from  other 
quarters ;  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Holland  ral- 
lied in  Belgium,  and  followed  the  imperial  eagle; 
several  garrisons  were  reduced,  and,  apparently, 
very  nearly  the  entire  garrison  of  Paris  (at  sll 
times  a  strong  one)  was  removed  to  the  scene  of 
action,  the  city  being  left  to  the  national  guards. 
We  would  not  reduce  such  military  fame  as  Bona- 
parte acquired  in  this  remarkable  campaign  ;  but 
we  would  remove  his  exploits  from  exaggeratioD 
and  fable,  and  bring  them  within  the  limits  of 
credibility  and  fact.     After  deducting  from  the 
preposterously  exaggerated  French  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  and  after  adding  a  great 
many  thousands  of  men  to  their  estimate  of  the 
force  which  Bonaparte  opposed  to  the  allies,  the 
facts  will  still  remain  that  their  force,  though  ftr 
more  scattered,  was  numerically  far  superior  to 
his,  and  that  the  defence  he  made  was  brilliant, 
and   even  marvellous.     The  genius  of  the  man 
seemed  to  revive  in  his  despair.     Some  of  the  best 
tacticians  have  considered  this  campaign  as  that 
in  which  he  made  the  most  remarkable  displays  of 
his  military  combinations  and  fertility  of  resources, 
and   accuracy   and    rapidity  of  movement;  and, 
in  its  character  as  a  defensive  war,  the  campaign 
of  1814  will  probably  be  estimated  by  military 
historians  as  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  those 
offensive  wars  in  Italy  which  had  been  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  fame  and  of  all  his  power.     Now, 
too,  he  displayed,  as  he  had  done  then,  the  greatest 
intrepidity  or  fearlessness,  exposing  his  person  in 
nearly  every  affair,  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  in  the 
closest  and  most  terrible  parts  of  the  fight 

Long  before  they  approached  the  Rhine  (on  the 
9th  of  November,  1813)  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers,  then  apparently  acting  under  Austrian  in- 
fluence, put  forth  a  diplomatic  note  declaring  that 
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the  coalized  sovereigns  were  UDanimously  agreed  as 
to  the  weight  and  consequence  which  France,  as  a 
nation,  ought  to  hold  in  Europe,  and  were  ready 
to  leave  her  in  possession  of  what  she  called  her 
natural  limits — the  lines  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  And  nearly  a  month  after  this 
(on  the  1st  of  December,  1813),  when  Bonaparte 
had  ordered  a  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts,  the 
allied  powers  issued  at  Francfort  a  declaration  or 
manifesto,  repeatmg  their  offers  of  peace,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  French  should  remain  quiet  and 
aatisBed  with  those  natural  limits,  which  were 
wider  and  enclosed  more  territory  than  had  ever 
been  possessed  by  any  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Caulaincourt,  who  in  1805  had  played  so  important 
m  part  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who 
was  now  Duke  of  Yicenza,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  as  Bonaparte's  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allies,  but  without  any  conditions  upon  which 
they  could  treat.  The  chief  object  of  Caulaincourt's 
mission  was,  in  fact,  to  sow  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  members  of  the  coalition ;  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  complicated  history  of 
the  times  will  prove  that  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
Buccessful,  although  his  success  fell  far  short  of  his 
master's  expectations.  '^Only  detach  Austria," 
said  Bonaparte,  *^  and  all  will  yet  be  saved."  Con- 
sequently it  was  to  the  Austrian  minister  that  Cau- 
laincourt principally  addressed  himself.  He  offered 
to  Metternich,  as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  some  of 
the  chief  fortresses  in  Italy,  and  some  of  the  fort^ 
resses  which  the  French  still  held  in  Germany. 
Bnt  the  Austrian  minister  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition;  and  all  the  allied  armies  continued 
their  advance.  The  sovereigns,  however,  agreed 
that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,  where  the  representatives  of  Bonaparte  might 
treat  with  their  ambassadors,  and  settle,  if  possible, 
the  firm  basis  of  a  peace.  Though  they  now  spoke 
somewhat  less  distinctly,  they  seemed  still  to  offer 
**  those  natural  limits,"  which  France  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  possess.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
this  congress  commenced  its  deliberations  at. the 
place  appointed.  Russia  was  represented  by  the 
Count  Rasomowski;  Prussia,  by  the  Baron 
Humboldt ;  Austria,  by  Count  Stadion ;  England, 
by  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  France,  by  Caulain- 
court.* These  plenipotentaries  continued  to  assem- 
ble and  hold  long  and  repeated  conferences  until  the 
middle  of  March ;  |he  demands  of  the  allies  and 
the  concessions  of  Bonaparte  fluctuated  according 
to  the  various  turns  and  events  of  the  campaign; 
but  during  the  whole  of  this  period  military  opera- 
tions were  never  for  one  moment  suspended.  At 
first  the  demands  of  Caulaincourt  were  very  high ; 
as  his  master  lost  ground  in  the  field,  his  tone  was 
lowered;  but  never,  until  the  very  last  moment, 
when  Bonaparte  was  absolutely  vanquished,  and 
when  a  vast  portion  of  the  French  nation  was 

*  Lord  Oattlereagh  was  aoisted  by  his  brother,  Oenenl  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  (the  present  Marquess  of  Loadooderry),  and  by  Lords  Aber- 
deen and  CHthcart. 


declaring  for  the  Bourbons,  did  Caulaincourt  offer 
such  concessions  as  would  have  reduced  France  to 
her  proper  dimensions. 

Without  alluding  to  the  army  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, which  had  held  its  ground  in  the  south  for 
months,  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of 
France  were  broken  through  weeks  before  Bona- 
parte quitted  Paris  to  take  the  field.  Towards  the 
end  of  December,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  crossed 
the  Rhine  near  Basle,  and,  traversing  Switzerland 
with  all  the  gentleness  he  had  promised,  invaded 
Alsace;  other  Austrians  followed,  crossing  the 
Rhine  near  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  ;  and  some  of 
the  allies  marched  through  Soleure,  Bern,  and 
Vaud  to  Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  the  great  French  city  of  Lyons.  The 
Russian  army  of  General  Wittgenstein  crossed  the 
Rhine  near  Raatadt  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, and  spread  its  pulks  of  Cossacks  far  into 
France.  Blucher,  defeating  Marshals  Marmont 
and  Victor,  threw  his  Prussians  and  the  troops  of 
the  late  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  across  that 
river,  at  three  different  points  lower  down  the 
river,  between  Coblentz  and  Manheim.  The  French 
abandoned  an  entrenched  camp  and  nearly  all  their 
fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  without  a 
struggle;  but,  as  most  of  these  troops  were  kept 
together  by  marshals  and  officers  of  reputation,  they 
must  either  have  joined  Bonaparte's  army  or  have 
assisted  him  by  joining  those  detached  corps  which 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  surface  of  country  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  allies  or  to  secure  com- 
munications. By  the  middle  of  January  one-third 
of  France  was  invaded.  At  a  distance  from  the 
grand  army  under  Bonaparte  we  trace  three  dis- 
tinct armies ;  that  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  to 
keep  Wellington  in  check ;  that  of  Marshal  Au- 
gereau,  who  was  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Rhone, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  city  of  Lyons  ;  and 
that  of  General  Maison,  who  was  to  find  employ- 
ment in  Belgium  to  the  forces  under  Bemadotte* 
Except  the  forces  of  Soult,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
was  the  strength  of  those  separate  armies.  It  ap* 
pears  that  at  one  moment  Augereau  alone  had 
18,000  or  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons. 

Bonaparte's  first  great  object  in  taking  the  field 
was  to  throw  himself  between  the  armies  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Blilcher,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion and  defeat  one  of  them  before  the  other  could 
get  to  his  assistance.  This  was  his  old  and  unvaried 
plan  of  operation,  and  his  rapidity  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  now  rendered  it,  for  a  short  time,  rather 
successful.  The  great  river  valleys  (the  Marne  and 
Seine)  through  which  the  foremost  columns  of  the 
allies  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of  France,  were 
separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  country,  hilly  in  many 
places,  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  military 
roads  branching  off  right  and  left,  and  leading  to 
either  valley.  On  the  27th  of  January  he  gave  the 
allies  the  first  serious  check  they  had  received,  by 
surprising  and  defeating  a  vanguard  at  St.  Dizier. 
On  the  29th  he  fell  upon  Blucher,  near  Brienne. 
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The  military  college  of  Brienne,  where  Bonaparte 
had  received  his  education,  was  close  in  sight,  and 
was  occupied  by  '*  Martha!  Forwards  '^  as  his  head- 
quarters. The  battle,  which  commenced  at  a  little 
afcer  three  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  till  midnight,  the 
latter  part  of  it  being  carried  on  within  the  burning 
town  of  Brienne,  which  the  French  had  bombarded 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  Prussians.  That  night 
Bons  parte,  from  the  chftteau  of  Brienne,  penned 
one  of  his  bulletins  in  the  old  style,  and  sent  it  off 
to  Paris.  He  said  that  he  had  beaten  BlQcher, 
which  was  true ;  but  he  added  that  he  had  taken 
15,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
this  was  false ;  for  he  had  scarcely  captured  100 
prisoners,  and  he  had  not  taken  a  single  gun.  On 
the  following  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
battle  was  renewed,  by  Bonaparte  attacking 
Blilcher,  who  had  retreated  to  La  Rothi^re,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  or  four  miles  from  Brienne. 
Bl&cher  gave  way,  and  retreated  thuee  or  four 
miles  farther;  but  in  the  meanwhile  General 
Yorck,  with  a  Prussian  division,  got  in  Bonaparte's 
rear,  and  retook  St.  Dizier,  where  the  French  had 
been  successful  on  the  27th ;  the  Russian  general 
Wittgenstein,  supported  by  the  Bavarian  Wrede, 
defbatsed  and  drove  in  the  cavalry  destined  to  cover 
Bonaparte's  movements,  and  the  Prince  Royal  oC 
Wirtemberg,  with  a  part  of  Schwartzenberg's 
army,  was  in  full  march  to  join  Bliicher.  Sud- 
denly, instead  of  continuing  his  retreat,  BlUcher 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  columns,  not  only  of 
Austrians,.  but  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Bava* 
rians,  were  seen  approaching.  Bonaparte  had  the 
river  Auve  behind  him,  and  only  one  narrow 
bridge  by  which  to  cron  it :  in  such  circumstances, 
and  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  he 
apprehended  fatal  consequences  from  a  retreat,  and 
preferred  risking  a  general  action,  with  a  force 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  French 
eentse  was  still  at  La  Rothiere,  and  the  name  of 
that  village  haa  been  given  to  the  battle,  which 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February, 
and  lasted  nearly  twelve  hours,  but  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French.  The  sudden  and 
scarcely  accountable  inaction  of  the  Austrians, 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  left  open  the  only  road 
by  which  Bonaparte  conld  retreat.  Ch>ssing  the 
Auve,  abandoning  Brienne,  and  leaviug  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon  behind  hira^  he  retired  towards 
Troyes,  the  old  capital  of  Champagne,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  old  imperial  guard.  His  rein- 
forcements scarcely  did  more  than  naake  up  the 
great  numbers  he  had  lost  in  the  battles  of  Bri* 
enne  and  La  Rothiere;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions,  Schwartzenberg  had  effected  his  junction 
with  Bliicher.  If  these  two  chiefs  had  liept  toge* 
ther,  and  had  advanced  straight  upon  Paris,  the 
war  would  have  been  terminated  in  a  fortnight ; 
but  they  separated  almost  as  soon  as  they  joined, 
Schwartzenberg  advancing  upon  Troyes,  and  Bld- 
cher  taking  his  road  on  La  F&re-Champenoise, 
thus  to  threaten  Paris  by  two  several  routes.  On 
the  5th  of  February  Yorck  made  himself  master 


of  the  town  of  Ghalona^sar-Mame,  and  mmiMBiiTred 
on   Bonaparte's  iank,  while  other  corps  of  the 
allies  cleared  nearly  the  whole  of  the   plains  of 
Champagne,  whereon  the  French  had  boasled  tlul 
they  would  give  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
some  such  signal  defeat  as  their  anceatora  1m4 
given  in  those  very  regions  to  Attila  and  his  hoirdeL 
These  operations  made  it  impoaaible  lor   Bona- 
parte to  maintain  himself  at  Troyes  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  February  he  abandoned  thiU  city,  and  watt 
in  pursuit  of  Blucher.     On  the  7th  the  van  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army  entered  Troyes,  where  the 
inhabitants  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and   shouted 
"  Long  live  Louis  XVIII."     By  moving  off  by  a 
lateral   road,  and   by  marching  with   admirable 
rapidity,  the  French  emperor  overtook  a  part  of 
Bliich^'s  army  on  the  10th,  near  Champanbot, 
attacked  it  in  flank,  defeated  it,  and  took  aboat 
2000  prisoners.     On  the  11th  Bonaparte  was  stiU 
more  successful  at  Montmirail ;  but,  while  he  was 
maltreatinff  Bliicher,  Schwartaenberg,  pressing  on- 
ward by  rae  line  of  march  he  had  chosea,  fapt 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing  upon   the  Frendi 
capital ;  nor  did  he  stop,  as  Bonaparte  expected  he 
would  do,  upon  learning  the  revertca  of  the  Praa- 
aians.     Nothing  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Seiae 
could  oppose  a  valid  lesistance  to  Sohwartaenberg^ 
columns :  Sens  was  taken,  and  Nogeut,  and  Monte- 
reau,    and    Pont-sar-Seine,    where    Bonaparte's 
mother  had  a  magnificent  Tilla.   Leaving  Bl&cber, 
Bonaparte  now  poited  after  Schwartsenberg.    Oa 
the  nth  he  came  up  with  Schwartzenberg,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  near  Naogis,  and  gained  aaaie 
trifling  advantagea  over  hira.    The   Fkench  eia- 
peror,  having  been  joined  by  Victor  and  Oodt- 
ttot,  was  now  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  al 
in  one  compact    body,   while    Schwartzenberg's 
forces,    according    to    the    incurable    habit    af 
Austrian   generals,  were  matching  in  disjointod 
bodies,  with  long  intervals  between.    The  effect  of 
their  numerical  superiority  was  thus  k»t ;  and  oa 
the  18th,  when  Bonaparte  with  hia  80,000  i 
attacked  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemb^, 
Schwartzenberg  had  left  with  only  20,000  men  ts 
defend  the  important  poat  of  Monteieau,  the  Fiendi 
gained  a  victory.     This  last  afiSsir  made  a  good 
many  people  cry  Vive  Napoiean  who  had  been  just 
shaping  their  mouths  to  cry  Vive  Louis  XVII L; 
and  it  had  a  great  efiect  in  re- animating  the  spirit 
of  the  French  soldiery.     It  became  the  cry  of  the 
camp,  ^  Ohe  more  a£Ur  like  thia  of  Monteiean, 
and  the  invadeia  muat  retire  beyond  the  Rhine,** 
But,  in  s(^er  truth,  Uiis  affair  was  little  more  diaa 
a  bloody  skirmiah.    Bonaparte  had  aueceeded  by 
bringing  a  quadruple  force  against  one  portion  oif 
Schwartzenberg's  anny;   and  he  was   atiU  aar- 
rounded  by  forces  far  superior  to  his  own.  Schwartz- 
enberg, however,  thought  it  expedient  to  re-unite 
his  army  to  that  of  Blacher,  from  which  it  onght 
never  to  have  been  disunited.  Moving  by  a  shorter 
road,  or  at  a  quicker  pace,  Bonaparte  fell  upon 
Bliicher  before  Schwartsenberg  could  join  him, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  February  gave  him  anothci 
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serious  check.  On  the  24th  the  French  attacked 
Schwartzenberg  separately,  and  obliged  him  to 
retreat  beyond  Troyes.  Bonaparte  re-entered  that 
ancient  city,  and  issued  a  terrible  proclamation 
against  those  who  had  cried  Vive  Louis  XVIILy 
or  who  had  worn  the  cross  of  St  Louis  or  the  white 
cockade,  or  who  had  assisted  the  allies  in  any  way. 
*'  Every  Frenchman/'  said  the  proclamation,  **  that 
has  worn  the  signs  or  the  decorations  of  the  ancient 
rt^ime  is  declared  a  traitor,  and  as  such  shall  be 
judged  by  a  military  commission,  and  condemned 
to  death.  His  property  shall  be  confiscated  to  the 
state."  One  active  royalist,  the  Cheyalier  de  Goualt, 
was  seized,  tried,  and  executed  within  two  hours ; 
and  died  with  the  shout  of  Vive  le  Rot  /  But 
again  the  emperor  found  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain himself  in  Troyes.  No  sooner  was  BlQcher 
freed  from  his  presence,  than  he  drove  the  French 
under  Marshal  Macdonald  before  him,  and  con- 
tinued his  advance  upon  Paris.  There  was  a  great 
deal  more  of  this  see-saw  work,  which  would 
scan^ly  be  intelligible  without  minute  and  very 
long  details;  and  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten 
more  battles  and  afiairs  fought  on  various  points ; 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  that,  in  spite  of  his 
own  promptitude  and  skill,  and  the  many  blunders 
of  his  adversaries,  Bonaparte  was  oyer-matched  by 
the  odds  against  him,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  road  to  Paris  open  to  the  allies.  By  a  bold 
movement,  intended  to  alarm  them  for  their  com- 
munications, he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  allied  army,  and  was  there  joined  by  some 
considerable  reinforcements ;  but  the  allies  pressed 
on  to  his  capital  all  the  same,  and  their  advance 
w:as  now  feivoured  not  only  by  the  indifference  or 
the  inertness  of  the  population,  but  also  by  the 
encouragement  and  advice  given  by  many  French 
royalists.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  glided  be- 
tween the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  and  the  capital, 
and  who  had  collected  about  20,000  regular  troops, 
made  a  &int  attempt  to  defend  the  heights  in  front 
of  Paris ;  but  he  was  driven  back  under  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  yain  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  issue 
stirring  proclamations — the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Paris  were  now  not  to  be  stirred  by  any- 
thing. Such  enthusiasm  as  there  was  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  military  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  who  mounted  batteries  upon 
Montmartre,  and  displayed  abundant  courage.  But 
on  the  30th  of  Mardi  Schwartzenberg's  army  took 
possession  of  the  whole  line  of  defence  which  pro- 
tected Paris  on  the  north-eastern  side.  The  em- 
press-regent had  fled  from  Paris  to  Bloia  some  time 
before ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Joseph, 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  guard,  was  nowhere  to  be  found  : 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  rapid  flights  in  Spain, 
and  he  had  fled  after  the  empress>regent.  Marshals 
Mortier  and  Marmont  now  asked  for  an  armistice, 
and  this  led  to  the  immediate  capitulation  of  Paris. 
On  the  31st  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Phissia,  who  had  been  with  Schwartzenberg's 
army  ever  since  the  battle  of  La  Rothi^re,  entered 


the  capital  of  France  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  Parisians,  and  a  wondrous  waving  of  jvhite 
handkerchiefs,  and  a  shouting  of  Vivent  les  AUiks  ! 
Vivent  les  Bourbons/  The  French  writers,  who 
consider  these  demonstrations  as  yery  dishonour- 
able to  the  national  character,  pretend  to  assert  that 
the  cries  were  raised  only  by  the  perverse  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  that 
the  white  handkerchiefs,  emblematic  of  the  Bour- 
bon flag,  were  wayed  only  by  some  antiquated 
chevaliers  de  St.  Louis  and  oUier  old  women  of 
that  description  ;  but  those  who  heard  the  sounds 
and  saw  the  sight  declare  that  so  loud  a  shouting 
could  not  have  been  raised  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
Toices;  that  the  white  handkerchiefs  were  dis- 
played in  every  street  and  from  the  windows  of 
almost  every  house;  and  that  women  of  the 
poorer  class  were  making  a  little  fortune  by  sell- 
ing white  ribands  to  cut  up  into  cockades,  even 
as  in  the  days  of  Camille  Desmoulins  great  profits 
had  been  made  in  the  Palais  Royal  by  vending 
ribands,  red,  white,  and  blue,  to  make  the  tri- 
color and  true  republican  cockade.  That  night, 
as  on  the  preceding  night,  when  the  wounded 
French  filled  the  streets,  the  theatres  of  Paris  were 
all  open,  and  were  about  as  full  as  usual :  but  this, 
say  the  French  writers,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
order  and  management  of  the  police,  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  desperate  citizens  quiet,  and  to  prevent 
any  further  useless  waste  of  life  and  limbs.  Bona- 
parte now  came  flying  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital ;  but  he  came  too  late :  Paris  was  already  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  allies ;  and,  smce 
the  courage  of  the  military  youth  had  been  extin- 
guished on  Montmartre,  not  a  sword  had  leaped 
from  its  scabbard  for  him  or  for  his  dynasty.  At 
Fontainebleau  he  met  the  columns  of  the  garrison 
which  had  evacuated  Paris.  He  affected  great 
astonishment,  and  greater  indignation  against 
Marshal  Marmont;  but  no  man  in  his  senses 
thought  that  Marmont,  with  his  diminutive  force, 
and  with  no  popular  support,  could  have  done  more 
than  he  had  done.  Several  of  his  old  generals  now 
told  him  the  unpalatable  truth  that  he  ought  to 
abdicate,  as  the  conferences  at  Chatillon  had  been 
broken  up,  and  as  the  allied  sovereigns  declared 
that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  He 
hurried  into  the  gloomy  old  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  not  long  since  had  been  the  prison  of  the 
pope,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile  the  counter-revolution  went  on  in 
Paris,  and  in  other  towns  in  France,  at  the  charging 
pace.  Many  preparations  had  been  made  for  it 
while  he  was  contending  against  the  allies  in  Cham- 
pagne and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
On  the  21st  of  February  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who 
had  been  the  first  of  the  royal  family  to  emigrate, 
arrived  at  Vesoul  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand 
allied  army,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  telling  the 
French  people  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand ;  that  the  brother  of  their  king  had  arrived 
among  them ;  that  there  should  be  no  more  tyranny, 
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no  more  war,  no  more  contcriptions ;  and  this  pro- 
clamation, being  sent  to  Paris,  had  been  printed  at 
a  private  press,  and  pretty  widely  distributed.  On 
the  12th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  had 
entered  Bordeaux — the  first  city  which  openly 
declared  for  the  Bourbons — ^and  had  been  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  On  entering  Paris  the 
Emperor  Alexander  went  straight  to  the  mansion  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  there,  for  the  present,  took 
np  his  abode.  On  the  next  day  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichten- 
stein.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some  other  gene- 
rals and  diplomatists  of  the  allies  assembled  in 
Talleyrand's  house  and  opened  conferences  with 
him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  question  which  had  been  so  incessantly 
asked  throughout  Paris  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January — Qu'en  pense  M,  de  Talleyrand? 
Talleyrand  now  thought  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
end.  He  readily  agreed  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
that  it  would  be  insanity  to  treat  with  Bonaparte, 
and  that  the  best  assurance  of  peace  for  Europe  and 
the  greatest  blessing  for  France  would  be  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  with  a  mild 
and  limited  form  of  government.  Many  French- 
men of  rank  or  celebrity,  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  meeting,  as  the  Duke  Dalberg,  the  Abb^  de 
Pradt,  the  Abb<$  Louis,  General  Buernonville,  &c., 
assented  to  the  opinions  of  Talleyrand.  On  the 
next  day,  the  1st  of  April,  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  were  posted  side 
by  side,  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  imperial 
scroll  emphatically  declared  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, though  ready  to  grant  the  most  favourable 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Bourbons,  would  no 
longer  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  with 
any  member  of  his  family.  The  paper  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, which  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  council,  declared  that  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  had  too  Ions;  been  kept  down 
by  tyranny  and  military  force,  but  that  now  the 
magistrates  of  the  people  would  be  traitors  if  they 
did  not  give  utterance  to  the  voice  of  their  con- 
science and  proclaim  to  the  French  nation  that  all 
the  evils  which  oppressed  them  were  attributable 
to  one  single  man.  It  concluded  with  the  solemn 
declaration  that  they,  the  municipals,  abjured  for 
ever  all  obedience  to  the  usurper  in  order  to  return 
to  their  legitimate  masters.  On  the  same  day,  the 
1st  of  April,  the  senators  assembled  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  proceeded,  with 
a  rapidity  equalling  that  of  some  of  their  emperor's 
late  marches,  to  pronounce  and  decree  that  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  sundry  arbitrary 
acts  and  violations  of  the  ConslitutioTiy  and  by  his 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable 
conditions,  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  the  right 
of  inheritonce  established  in  his  family ;  and  that 
the  people  and  the  army  of  France  were  freed  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  A  provisional 
government  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  Talley- 


rand, Dalberg,  Buernonville,  and  some  others.*  Qa. 
the  invitation  of  the  provisional  government  all  the 
members  of  the  Corps  Lkgislatif  who  chanced  ts 
be  in  Paris  assembled  in  their  House  or  Chamfaa 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  assented  to  the  decree  of  tlie 
senate,  and,  '*  considering  that  Napoleon  Bonapare 
had  violated  the  constitutional  pact,"  and  **  adbo^ 
ing  to  the  act  of  the  senate,"  they  recognised  mmA 
declared  ''the  dSchSance  of  the  said    Napoleiui 
Bonaparte,  and  the  members  of  his  family."   Tim 
done,  the  members  went  in  a  body  to  present  the 
homages  (les  hommages)  of  the  Corpn  IJkgidaiiftA 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  the  same  day  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  scat 
in  their  act  of  adhesion  to  the  provisional  govem- 
'  ment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  nearly 
all  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate  bodies  fo^ 
lowed  the  example.     On  the  4th  of  April,  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  being  freed  from  his  oath  to  the 
emperor,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  provisional 
government  and  engaged  to  place  the  troops  which 
remained  to  him  (about  10,000  or   12,000  men) 
"  under  the  flag  of  the  good  French  cause.**    Bat 
most  of  Marmont's  troops  either  deserted  imme- 
diately, or  ran  to  join  their  emperor  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.     Before  taking  his  decisive  step  MarmoDt 
had  bargained  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg  that 
the  life  and  liberty  of  his  late  master  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  allies,  and  that  his  future  rai- 
dence,  in  some  safe  but  circumscribed   coo  nay, 
should   be   fixed  by  the  allied  sovereigns;   ssd 
he  had  sent  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  provisional  govemmeDt 
to  Bonaparte,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.     Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  before  Marmont  bad  gives 
any  orders  to  his  troops.  Marshals  Ney,  Berthirr, 
Lefebvre,   Oudinot,    Macdonald,    and    Bertrand 
waited  upon  Bonaparte.     Ney,  who  was  deputed 
to  speak  for  them  all,  recommended  an  immediaie 
abdication.     Maret'andCaulaincourtwere  present, 
and  could  not  deny  that  this  step  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  choice.     '*Is  this  the  advice  of  the 
generals?"  said  the  fallen  emperor.   "  Yes,  Sire," 
replied  Ney.     "  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  army  ?" — 
"Yes,  Sire,**  was  Ney's  answer.     Bonaparte  im- 
mediately retired  and  signed  an  act  of  abdication. 
But,  as  in  this  act  there  was  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  his  son  and  of  the  empress,  all  the 
marshals  and  ministers  present  were  convinced  that 
it  would  not  do.     Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald, 
however,   agreed  to  accompany   Caulaincourt  to 
Paris  with  this  act.     They  there  met  the  answer 
they  expected — the  coalized  powers  could  not  accept 
the  conditions  introduced  in  that  act,  being  already 
officially  engaged  not  to  treat  with  any.metnber  of 
the  family  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  put  forward  the  proposition  about  the 
island  of  Elba,  with  the  retention  of  the  imperial 
title,  a  large  annual  allowance  from  France,  &c.  it 
was  Marshal  Ney  that  transmitted  this  proposition 
to  Fontainebleau,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  immediately  be  accepted.    Bonaparte  ap> 
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peared  willing  to  accept  what  was  offered ;  but  he 
delayed  signing  an  unconditional  act,  in  order  to 
gain  time.  He  was  not  without  hope  of  working 
upon  the  feelings  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis;  he  had  not  yet  received  any  answer  to 
various  applications  he  had  made  to  that  sovereign; 
the  forces  which  Suchet  had  withdrawn  from  Spain 
were  still  intact;  Soult's  final  catastrophe  at  Tou- 
louse had  not  yet  happened ;  the  British  troops 
had  met  with  a  bloody  check  at  Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
Bernadotte  had  shown  some  shyness  in  advancing 
against  his  native  country;  Carnot  was  holding 
out  stoutly  in  Antwerp ;  the  war  was  not  wholly 
finished  either  in  Holland  or  in  Belgium ;  and  in 
Italy  Eugene  Beauharnais,  though  worsted,  was 
not  yet  crushed ; — something  might  yet  turn  up, 
and  desperate  men  grasp  at  desperate  hopes. 
But  the  Emperor  of  Austria  remained  inflexible ; 
every  courier  that  reached  Foutainebleau  brought 
bad  intelligence,  both  as  to  the  troops  in  the  field 
and  as  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  seemed  to  be  settling  down 
quietly  under  the  Bourbon  government;  the  allies 
became  impatient;  Alexander,  who  was  playing 
the  magnanimous  part,  intimated  that  a  longer  de- 
lay might  lead  to  harsher  terms,  and  at  last,  on 
the  llih  of  April,  Bonaparte  signed  a  second 
act,  in  which  he  **  renounced  unconditionally,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy.*'  The  Emperor  Alexander's  proposition 
that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  a  revenue  of 
6,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  France,  was  then 
agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  bargain  was  concluded  without 
the  very  necessary  assent  or  signature  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  France,  or  of  Louis  XVIII., 
whose  restoration  had  now  been  fully  settled. 
England  herself  was  do  party  to  the  treaty ;  but 
she  afterwards  gave  her  consent  to  it.  It  is  said 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Foutainebleau,  Bonaparte 
had  repeatedly  talked  of  suicide,  and  that  the 
night  after  signing  the  unconditional  act  of  abdica- 
tion he  attempted  to  poison  himself  with  opium. 
The  last  fact,  at  least,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  is  most  seriously 
insisted  upon  by  some  of  those  who  most  admired 
the  man  and  his  deeds.  It  was  now  expected  that 
he  would  quit  at  once  the  scene  of  his  humiliation, 
and  hasten  to  Elba;  but  he  lingered  in  that  old 
French  palace  nine  days  longer.  During  this  in- 
terval he  received,  with  other  black  news,  the 
intelligence  not  only  that  Soult  had  been  beaten 
by  Wellington,  but  that  both  Soult  and  Suchet, 
like  the  rest  of  his  marshals,  had  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  provisional  government.  Finally,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April,  the  dethroned 
emperor  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  old  guard, 
or  of  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  of  such  of  his 
generals  as  had  remained  at  Foutainebleau,  and 
then  began  his  journey  towards  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  by  a  very  strong  escort  of  French 
troops,  and  attended  by  four  commissioners  ap- 
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pointed  by  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  regions  uf  the  south  he 
found  that  his  strong  escort  and  the  presence  of 
the  allied  commissioners  were  very  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  life.  At  Avignon,  and  in  several 
other  towns  of  Provence,  he  was  exposed  to  popular 
outrages  and  menaces,  which  had  the  humiliating 
effect  of  makinir  him  disguise  himself  in  a  foreign 
uniform.  At  Orgon  the  people  hanged  him  in 
effigy.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Frejus,  the  very  port 
that  received  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  and 
his  lucky  escape  from  the  English  cruisers  fourteen 
years  ago.  Here  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  solitary 
apartment,  which  he  traversed  with  impatient  steps, 
sometimes  pausing  to  watch,  from  a  window  over- 
looking the  sea,  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  was 
to  convey  him  from  France,  as  it  then  seemed  (but 
not,  as  we  believe,  to  him),  for  ever.  A  French 
frigate  and  a  brig  had  come  round  from  Toulon ; 
but  he  preferred  embarking  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war  to  sailing  in  the  French  frigate  under 
the  Bourbon  fla^.  The  *  Undaunted,'  Captain 
Usher,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
commissioner  Sir  Kiel  Campbell;  and  in  this  ship 
Bonaparte  embarked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  *^  Farewell  to  Caesar  and  his  fortune ! " 
exclaimed  the  Russian  commissioner  Schuwaloff. 
This  Russian,  and  Count  Truchses  Waldberg,  the 
Prussian  commissioner,  returned  to  Paris;  but 
General  Baron  Kohler,  the  Austrian  envoy,  and 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  accompanied  Bonaparte  on  his 
voyage,  and  afterwards  remained  on  the  island 
with  him.  During  the  voyage  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  was  very  talkative.  He  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  the  troops  and  of  nearly  all  the 
generals  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  but  he 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fortitude,  braver)', 
energy,  and  activity  of  **  Marshal  Forwards." 
"  That  old  devil,  Bliicher,"  he  said,  "  gave  me 
most  trouble.  He  was  always  ready  to  fight  again. 
If  I  beat  him  in  the  evening,  there  he  was  again 
next  morning  !  If  I  routed  him  in  the  morning, 
he  rallied  and  fought  again  before  night !  "  lie 
insisted  that  the  English,  availing  themselves  of 
their  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
restored  Bourbons,  would  pursue  a  very  selfish 
policy,  and  extort  from  Louis  XVIII.  some  com- 
mercial treaty  and  other  concessions  disadvanta- 
geous to  France  and  ruinous  to  her  commerce  and 
manufactures.     "  These    Bourbonists,"   said   he, 

"  are  poor  devils I  mean   to  say  they  are 

Grands  Seigneurs!  They  are  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  their  forfeited  estates,  and  to  draw  their 
rents;  but,  if  the  French  people  see  iliat,  they 
will  become  discontented,  and  the  Bourbons  will 
be  turned  off  in  six  monilis,** 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  May  that  the  *  Undaunted ' 
arrived  off  Porto-Ferrajo,  the  humble  capital  of 
his  miniature  empire.  But  Bonaparte  did  not 
land  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  state  and  parade  as  the  poor 
island   authorities  could  manage.     On  surveying 
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his  new  dominions  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  hills,  whence  the  sea  was  visible  all  round 
him,  it  is  said  that  he  shook  his  head  with  affected 
solemnity,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"  Eh!  11  faul  avouer  que  mon  tie  est  hien  pe- 
tite I**  But,  besides  the  little  island  and  the 
surrounding  sea,  the  fair  coast  of  Tuscany,  whence 
his  race  had  originally  sprung,  was  distinctly 
visible,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
with  two  rocky  islets  between,  as  if  for  stepping- 
stones  to  some  mighty  giant  to  pass  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  isle,  or  from  the  isle  to  the  continent. 
And,  standing  on  the  heights  of  Elba  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  greyish-blue  hills  of  Italy  appear 
so  near,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  he  could 
throw  his  cap  upon  them.  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  nearest  part  of  it,  abounded  with  parti- 
sans, or  with  people  who,  on  the  whole,  had 
received  more  good  than  evil  from  Bonaparte.  If 
the  allies  had  taken  the  map  of  the  world,  and  had 
carefully  studied  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
place  where  the  most  dangerous  of  men  should 
have  the  most  opportunities  of  corresponding  with 
his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  should 
have  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  attempting 
new  mischief,  they  could  not  have  found  a  place  so 
suitable  as  the  island  of  Elba. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  eleven  days  before  Bona- 
parte quitted  Fontainebleau,  Maria  Louisa,  with 
her  son,  quitted  Blois  to  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
About  the  same  time  the  provisional  government 
and  the  senate  drew  up  and  published  the  sketch 
of  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  accepted  by 
Louis  XVIII.  They  declared  that  the  French 
people  freely  (/ibrement)  called  to  the  throne  of 
France  Louis  XVIII.,  brother  to  the  last  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  after  him  the  other  members  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  &c.  The  first  signature  to 
this  document  was  that  of  Talleyrand  ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  those  of  a  good  many  of  the  most  de- 
termined partisans  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  cared 
little  for  a  constitution  so  long  as  he  was  emperor. 
It  should  appear  that  the  great  constitution-maker 
Sieyes  was  not  consulted  :  his  name  is  not  on  the 
list ;  but  he  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  de- 
clare his  adhesion  to  the  decheance  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  April,  the  day  on 
•which  the  emperor  signed  his  unconditional  act  of 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Louis's  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  On  the  12th  they  gave  him  a  grand  re- 
ception in  the  capital.  Talleyrand  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  prince  replied,  "  Nothing 
is  changed  in  France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman 
more  come  among  you."  The  sincere  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois's  own  retinue  and  the  denizens  of  the  aristo- 
cratic faubourg  of  St.  Germain ;  the  lower  order  of 
people  seemed  to  be  moved  by  curiosity  and  asto- 
nishment rather  than  any  other  feeling ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  painful  surprise  that  some  of  the 
French,  who  wished  well  to  the  prince  and  to  the 


cause  of  his  ancient  race,  saw  the  procession  closed 
by  a  squadron  of  grim  Cossacks.      The  Duke  d 
Angoul^me  came  on  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  had 
met  with  a  truly  enthusiastic  reception  ;  and,  quit- 
ting his  rural  retirement  in  England,  the  amiable 
and  pacific  Louis  XVIII.  prepared  to  embark  for 
the  continent.     He  was  conducted  into  London  bj 
the  prince  regent,  and  by  many  thousands  ^of  ap- 
plauding Englishmen.     On  the  24th  of  April  be 
embarked  at  Dover  in  a  royal  yacht,  commanded 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     Hx 
authorities,  and  even  the  people  of  Calais,  gave  him 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cordial  welcome  ;   and  tkej 
afterwards  cut  the  form  of  the  sole  of  his  foot  ia 
the  stone  at  the  pier- head  upon  which  it  was  said 
he  had  first  stepped  on  landing  iu  his  beloved  aad 
loving  France  :  but  all  this  was  hollower  than  the 
cavity  they  cut  in  the  stone ;  and  the  wits  of  Caliis 
and  other  parts  of  France  were  soon  seen  lau^ng 
over  the  foot-mark,  and  wondering  what  business 
a  king  of  France  could  have  with  so  big  a  fooL 
On  May  the  3d|  two  days  before  Bonaparte  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Porto-Ferrajo,  poor  Louis, 
who  had  been  happier  with  his  books  and  chosea 
friends  in  his  English  country-house,  made  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Paris.     The  scene  is  said  to 
have  passed  off  in  perfect  order  and  decorum.    On 
the  preceding  day  he  had  published  a  declaratiim 
respecting  the  future  constitution  of  France,  in 
which  he  fully  recognised  the  rights  of  the  countrj 
to  a  free  form  of  government,  and  signified  his  ap- 
probation of  the  basis  of  the  constitution  as  framed 
by  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government ;  bul 
in  which  he  intimated,  with  perfect  reason  and 
justice,  that  many  of  the  articles  Contained  in  that 
very  hasty  sketch  of  a  constitution  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  precipitation,  and  could  not,  in  their  exist- 
ing form,  and  under  present  circumstances,  become 
the  law  of  the  state.    Hence  arose  the  interminable 
and  bitter  quarrel  about  *  la  Charte  odroyee  par  le 
roiy^  and  '  la  charte  exigee  et  faite  par  la  nalioa 
Franfoise,* 

As  new  actors  came  upon  the  scene,  many  old 
ones  departed  from  it,  some  to  go  into  retirement 
or  exile,  and  some  to  go  into  the  grave.  Among 
those  who  went  the  last  way  was  Josephine,  Bona- 
parte's first  wife,  who  had  certainly  dune  much  to 
aid  him  in  his  first  rise.  She  died  on  Sunday  the 
26ih  of  May,  in  her  house  of  Malmaison. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  signed  at 
Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  France,  as 
represented  by  her  restored  monarch.  The  treaty 
secured  to  France  the  integrity  of  its  boundaries  as 
they  existed  on  January  1, 1792;  and  it  even  granted 
(in  order  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  boun- 
daries) certain  augmentations  of  territory  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  aiid  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  The  contracting  parties  agreed 
that  an  increase  of  territory  should  be  given  to 
Holland ;  that  the  lesser  German  stales  should  be 
independent,  and  united  by  a  Germanic  federal 
league ;  that  Switzerland  should  contmue  to  enjoy 
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Hs    independence  under  the  government  it  had 
chosen ;  and  that  Italy  (beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Austrian  dominion,  which  was  to    be  restored) 
should  be    composed  of  sovereign   independent 
states.     Of  the   two  great  stumbling-blocks,  the 
Cape  and  Malta,  which  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  previous  negotiations  with  England,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  secured  to  the  British 
crown  by  fi  separate  treaty  with  Holland  ;  and  by 
this  present  treaty  of  Paris  the  island  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies  were  admitted  as  belonging  of  right 
to  Great  Britain.  But  on  her  part  Great  Britain  bar- 
gained and  agreed  to  give  back  to  France  all  the 
colonies,  factories,  &c.,  possessed  by  her  in  1792, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  the 
Isle  of  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  bound 
herself  to  restore  several  islands  and  colonies  to 
Spain,  who  was  incapable  of  keeping  them.    Pon- 
dicherry  was  of  course  given  back  (to  become,  if 
time  and  accidents  should  serve,  &  foyer  of  intrigue, 
insurrection,  and  war)  ;  and  France  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  facilities  of  commerce  with  our  Indian  em- 
pire which  the  British  government  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  only  binding  herself  on  her 
part  not  to  erect  any  fortifications  in  the  establish- 
ments restored  to  her  in  that  country.    Her  former 
rights  of  fishery  on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
&c.,  were   all   to  be  restored   as    they  were   by 
the  peace  of  1783.    Portugal,  our  ally,  was  to  give 
up  to  France  all  that  she  held  of  French  Guiana, 
&c.     The  materials  in  the   naval  arsenals,   and 
the  ships  of  war  surrendered  by  France  by  the 
convention  signed  with  the  allies  in  April,  were  to 
be  divided  between  France  and  the  countries  in 
which  such  arsenals,  ports,  &c.,  were  situated.    As 
the  best  test  they  could  offer  of  their  moderation, 
as  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  repeated  declarations  that  they  meant  no  ill 
to  France,  that  they  waged  war  not  against  the 
French  people  but  only  against  Bonaparte,  the 
allied  powers  agreed  that  their  armies  should  eva- 
cuate the  French  territories,  and  that  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  should  all  be  restored  as  soon  as 
possible.     And  by  the  beginning  of  June  France 
was  completely  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies, 
and  left  to  manage  her  own  affairs.     As  far  as 
regarded  France,  the  arrangements  of  this  treaty 
of  Paris  were  considered  as  final ;  but  there  re- 
mained to  be  made  other  settlements  of  the  most 
extensive  and  complicated  kind  ;  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  required  re-organization,  and  her  past 
misfortunes  and  bitter  sufferings  demanded  some 
preconcerted  defences  and  guarantees  for  the  future : 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed,  in  a  special  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  all  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  late  war  should  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  holden  at  Vienna,  for  the  object  of  com- 
pleting the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  present  treaty, 
j^nd  of  preventing,  as  far  as  human  policy  could,  the 
recurrence  of  war  and  devastation. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  fancied  they  had 
completed  their  work  at  Paris,  the  Emperor  of 
fluabia  with  bis  sisjtcr,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 


with  his  two  sons,  come  over  to  visit  the  prince 
regent  in  London.  They  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by  uncountable  counts,  barons,  dukes, 
princes,  marshals,  and  generals,  out  of  whom  the 
English  populace  instinctively  selected  for  their 
heartiest  welcome  brave  old  Bliicher  and  PlatofF 
the  Hettman  of  the  Cossacks.  Their  reception  by 
prince  and  people  was  as  honourable  and  flattering 
as  it  well  could  be,  and  such  continuous  shows  and 
spectacles  and  feasts  were  given  as  London  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  inferior  and 
dependent  operations  of  arms,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent. First  for  Holland  and  Belgium: — Ber- 
nadotte,  with  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans, reached  Cologne  in  Germany,  and  pushed 
forward  some  troops  into  Holland,  to  reduce  some 
of  the  strong  fortresses  which  the  French  still  held, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  weak  English  force 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Several  of  these 
places  surrendered  upon  summons ;  but,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Graham,  in  attempting  to  carry  by  es- 
calade and  storm  the  formidable  works  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  was  repulsed  with  a  lamentable  loss. 
The  French  game  was,  however,  up  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  corps  of  General  Winzingerode  soon 
pushed  forward  into  Belgium  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  There  was  nothing  in  that  country  that 
could  long  oppose  the  allies ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Brussels  and  the  Belgian  people  generally  seemed 
to  testify  a  gladness  for  any  change  which  should 
disconnect  them  from  France,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  conscription.  In  the  mean  time  the  restored 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  now  assumed  the  royal 
title,  offered  a  new  constitution  to  the  Dutch  nation, 
which  was  accepted  at  Amsterdam  on  the  28th  of 
March,  in  an  assembly  of  representatives,  by  a 
majority  of  458  votes  against  25.  On  May  the 
2nd,  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces 
met  at  the  Hague,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  new 
constitution.  When  Belgium  was  entirely  freed 
from  French  troops,  the  country  was  left  under 
the  military  government  of  the  Austrian  General 
Vincent;  and  at  first  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  would  reclaim  these  old  here- 
ditary dominions  of  his  house.  But  Austria  had 
had  quite  enough  of  these  distant  and  disconnected 
and  generally  discontented  subjects ;  and  had  re- 
solved to  give  up  all  Belgium  rather  than  involve 
herself  in  fresh  troubles  by  asserting  her  old  sove- 
reignty. The  Belgians,  if  left  to  themselves,  were 
far  too  weak  to  resist  their  neighbours  the  French  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  conceived  by  the  allies  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  Europe  and 
for  Belgium  itself  would  be  to  unite  that  country 
to  Holland,  under  the  mild  and  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  the  house  of  Orange.  If  this  union 
could  have  been  perfected,  a  strong  barrier  would 
have  been  raised  against  France,  and  two  peoples 
would  have  been  made  one,  whose  interests,  in 
many  respects,  coincided  (the  Dutch  having  ship- 
ping and  colonies,  having  very  little  agriculture, 
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and  being  a  very  trading  nation, — the  Belgians 
having  no  shipping,  no  sea-ports,  no  colonies,  but 
being  a  manufacturing  people  with  a  flourishing 
agriculture  and  a  rich  soil,  and  having  scarcely  any 
outlet  either  for  their  manufactures  or  for  their 
produce) ;  but,  unhappily,  the  two  peoples  were 
different  in  religion,  different  in  character  and 
manners,  and  widely  and  almost  hostilely  separated 
by  inveterate  prejudices  and  antipathies.  But  it 
is  much  easier  to  blame  the  allies  for  what  they 
did  than  to  suggest  anything  better  that  they  could 
have  done.  The  Belgian  people,  correctly  speak- 
ing, had  never  had  a  nationality ;  such  turbulent 
independence  as  they  had  once  possessed  had  been 
effete  and  effaced  for  many  ages ;  and  their  country 
was,  and  still  remains,  in  spite  of  guarantees  and 
family  alliances,  opeu  to  French  ambition,  as  being 
weak  and  helpless.  I  n  the  beginning  of  August  Bel- 
gium was  evacuated  by  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
troops,  whose  places  were  supplied  by  English  troops, 
or  by  Germans  in  English  pay.  In  the  month  of 
August  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  made  his 
arrangements  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
resigning  all  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  getting  back  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
Berbice,  the  immense  island  of  Java,  the  rich 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
colonies  and  settlements  we  had  taken  from  them, 
whether  in  the  West  or  East  Indies,  except  the 
settlements  in  Ceylon. 

The  magnanimity  which  was  shown  to  France 
was  not  extended  to  her  weak  ally  Denmark.  The 
conduct  of  that  court  nearly  all  through  the  war 
had  been  calculated  to  leave  hostile  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  England  and  of  other  powers.  Denmark 
was  to  be  punished  for  her  obstinate  adherence  to 
Bonaparte,  and  Sweden  was  to  be  rewarded  for  the 
exertions  she  had  made  in  the  common  cause  at 
the  critical  moment.  To  bring  the  Frenchman 
Bemadotte  into  the  field  and  to  keep  him  there, 
the  allies  had  promised  to  annex  Norway  to  his  do- 
minions. The  fortunate  Gascon  had  himself  pretty 
well  secured  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  by  con- 
quering a  good  part  of  Denmark  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  and  by  imposing  his  own  convention.  The 
Norwegians,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  preferred 
retaining  their  old  connexion  with  Denmark,  or 
rather,  they  rallied  round  Christian  Frederick,  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  aimed  at  a  se- 
j)arate  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  their  entire 
national  independence.  They  sent  an  envoy  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  countenance 
of  our  government ;  but  the  envoy  was  told  that 
our  engagements  with  tlie  allies  would  not  ad- 
mit of  any  measures  in  favour  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway ;  and  shortly  afterwards  our  Gazette 
informed  them  that  the  necessary  means  had  been 
ordered  for  blockading  the  ports  of  Norway,  unless 
that  country  submitted.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
having  no  power  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  allies, 
and  evidently  no  satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  of 
Prince  Christian  Frederick,  disavowed  tlie  latter, 
and  strongly  condemned  them  in  a  letter  to  the 


Norwegian  patriots.      Bernadotte,  on    the   otlicr 
hand,  solemnly  promised  the  people  of  Norway  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  very  popular    muoicipid 
institutions,  and  of  a  free  representative  constitB- 
tion,  with  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  &c.    Tibe 
Norwegian  patriots,  however,  flew  to  arms,    «iMi 
put  their  old  crown  on  the  head  of  Prince  Chris- 
tian.    This  brought  across  their  fiords,  and  amcMi^ 
their  mountains,  Bernadotte  and  a  veteran  Swed»h 
army  accustomed  to  conquest.     The  struggle  was 
very  short,  and  not  at  all  sanguinary;  the  Nor- 
wegians were  not  all  of  one  mind,  but  of  maoj 
minds;    there  was  a  considerable   party    for  the 
Swedes,  and  a  still  greater  party  who  feU  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  contending  against  them,  and 
who  thought  that  Bernadotte's  offers,  which  he  re- 
peated while  fighting,  were  good  and  liberal,  mod 
would  leave  them  a  better  government  than  they 
had  enjoyed  during  their  annexation  to  Denmark. 
And  thus,  when  their  inexperienced  liitle  army 
had  been  defeated  in  some  petty  actions,  and  had 
got  itself  surrounded  by  the  Swedes,  Prince  Chris- 
tian resigned  the  crown  which  he  had  worn  about 
two  months,  and  the  Norwegian  notables,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  signed  a  convention  with  Bema- 
dotte, who  therein  agreed  to  accept  the  very  free 
and  very  democratic  constitution  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Diet  of  Norway,  and  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion the  resistance  which  had  been  made  to  him. 
At  a  general  diet  of  the  nation,  a  great  majority 
voted  (on  the  20th  of  October)  for  the  union  oif 
Norway  with  Sweden,  with  the  proviso  and  con-       j 
dition  that  their  constitution  should  be  punctually 
observed. 

As  some  continental  gratification  to  the  royal 
family  of  England,  Hanover,  their  ancient  home, 
was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  raised  to  the  titular 
dignity  of  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  his  firi- 
taimic  Majesty;  but  with  the  Salic  bar  to  the 
successiun  when  it  should  fall  to  a  female.  To 
this  country  too  a  form  of  a  constitution  was  given 
— not  a  model,  perhaps,  of  perfection,  but  not 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  Italy  Murat  had  striven  hard  to  keep  his 
crown  on  his  head,  as  his  brother  soldier  of  fortune 
was  keeping  his.  He  also  hoped  to  extend  his 
dominions,  by  procuring  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tories incomparably  richer  and  fur  more  sub- 
missive than  Norway;  but  he  had  neither  the 
steadiness  and  wisdom  of  the  Gascon,  nor  was 
backed  like  Bernadotte  by  a  warlike  people. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  Leip- 
zig, he  sent  over  with  a  flag  of  truce  a  young 

Neapolitan    nobleman,    the    Marchese  di  , 

to  confer  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  Sicily. 
Awaiting  more  ample  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment. Lord  William  agreed  to  an  armistice,  with 
a  limited  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse;  and, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  several 
EngUsh  merchantmen,  laden  with  colonial  produce 
and  British  manufactures,  put  into  the  port  of 
Naples  and  discharged  their  cargoes.  At  the  same 
time,  Murat  secretly  sent  another  most  confidential 
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agent  to  Vienna  to  conciliate  that  court,  and  to 
propose  a  truce  in  Italy,  which  might  enable  the 
Austrians  to  cross  the  Alps  and  fall  upon  Eugene 
Heauharnais  in  Lombardy.  The  offer  was  tempt- 
ing, for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  was 
ever  the  object  nearest  the  heart  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  his  government,  and  army.  As  early  as 
the  end  of  December,  1813,  Count  Neipcrg  (whose 
fortune  it  afterwards  was  to  become  the  husband 
of  Bonaparte's  widow,  Maria  Louisa)  arrived  at 
Naples,  with  powers  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  conclude  a  treaty  and  league  with  Murat.  And 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814,  the  Duca  di  Gallo, 
Murat's  Neapolitan  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (and 
the  old  diplomatist  who  had  negotiated  for  Austria, 
with  Bonaparte,  the  sad  treaty  of  Campo  Formio), 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  King  Joachim  in 
the  states  he  actually  possessed  (states  which  had 
belonged  to  the  husband  of  the  emperor's  own 
sister,  Caroline  of  Austria),  and  King  Joachim 
recognised  all  the  ancient  rights  of  the  emperor  to 
Lombardy  and  the  other  states  in  Upper  Italy. 
The  active  part  of  this  strange,  precipitate  agree- 
ment was  this : — The  emperor  was  to  throw  70,000 
men  into  Italy,  Murat  was  to  advance  to  the  Po 

I  and  to  the  Adige  with  30,000  Neapolitans  ;  and 
the  two  armies  in  conjunction  were  to  reduce 
Mantua  and  all   the  strong  fortresses  in  Upper 

I  Italy,  and  drive  Beauharnais  and  the  last  of  his 
Frenchmen  beyond  the  Alps.     By  a  secret  clause 

1  in  the  treaty,  Murat  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  good 
slice  cut  out  of  the  States  of  the  Church. — Having 
once  made  up  his  mind,  Murat  knew  no  rest  until  he 
began  the  work.  Two  divisions  of  his  Neapolitan 
army  were  hurried  forward  to  take  possession  of 
Rome  and  Ancona ;  but  the  French  General  M  ioUis 
kept  possession  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
General  Barbou  did  the  same  with  the  fortress  of 
Ancona ;  and  neither  general  would  give  credit  to 
Murat*8  assurances  that  he  was  only  playing  a 
part  to  dupe  the  Austrians  and  serve  the  common 
cause  of  Frenchmen.  That  king,  with  a  crown 
that  tottered  the  more  he  tried  to  fix  it,  came  up 
with  greater  forces ;  but  he  shrunk  from  firing  the 
first  shots  at  his  own  couutrymen,  and,  leaving  a 
division  to  blockade  Barbou,  and  some  troops  in 
Rome  to  watch  Miollis,  he  continued  his  journey 
towards  Bologna.  His  sincerity  at  the  moment, 
or  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  Austrian  treaty, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
French  generals,  and  very  nearly  all  the  French 
officers  in  his  service  (many  of  them  old  com- 
'  panions  and  close  friends),  deserted  from  him 
and  went  and  joined  Beauharnais.  But  no  other 
proof  was  required  than  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bonaparte,  and  his  inward  con  vie* 
tion  that  the  doom  of  his  brother-in-law  was 
scaled.  He  vacillated  most  miserably  afterwards ; 
and  even  now  he  showed  that  his  weak  head  was 
incapable  of  getting  through  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  course  of  cveuis,   not  less  thun  his 


own  impatience,  had  thrust  it ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  1814,  Murat  was  as  seriously  bent 
upon  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  Viceroy 
Eugene,  and  as  surely  calculated  on  preserving  and 
aggrandising  hb  dominions  by  co-operating  with 
Austria,  as  a  miin  of  his  impressible  and  vacillat- 
ing turn  of  mind  and  bewildered  intellect  could  be 
bent  upon  anything.  Barbou  soim  surrendered  in 
Ancona  throtigh  want  of  provisions;  Miollis  eva- 
cuated the  Roman  citadel  for  the  same  cogent 
reason  ;  and  some  other  French  garrisons  capitu- 
lated upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  into 
France  with  the  honours  of  war.  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, and  Ferrara  were  occupied  by  Neajwliian 
troops.  At  this  moment,  or  rather  a  day  or  two 
before  the  entrance  of  Murat's  division  into  I^eg- 
hom,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  going 
from  Sicily  with  his  Anglo-Sicilian  army  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Genoa,  lay-to  off  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  landed  some  troops  in  the  suburbs,  and 
treated  that  town  with  a  short  and  very  useless 
cannonade,  which  wounded  an  old  woman  and 
made  a  few  dents  in  the  walls.  Lord  William, 
the  ally  of  Austria,  was  almost  the  ally  of  Murat, 
but  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  this  Anglo-Sicilian 
armament,  and  he  sent  orders  to  his  general  to  put 
Leghorn  in  a  state  of  defence,  to  keep  a  good  look 
out  against  any  surprise,  and  to  repel  force  by 
force  if  Bentinck  should  use  any.  His  anxiety 
became  the  greater  as,  owing  to  contrary  winds 
or  some  other  circumstances,  our  men-of-war  and 
transports  continued  to  lie  for  two  or  three  days  in 
Leghorn  roads.  It  was  a  strange  alliance  !  Murat 
suspected  and  feared  Bentinck,  both  Bentinck  and 
the  Austrian  generals  suspected,  if  they  did  not  fear, 
Murat,  and  it  was  not  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
that  the  Austrians  saw  Bentinck's  armament  wel- 
comed on  that  Italian  coast  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Yet  they  were  all  to  co-operate  and  to 
act  upon  a  combined  plan  of  movements.  Mar- 
shal Bellegarde,  who  had  found  little  or  nothing  to 
oppose  his  passage,  was  now  on  the  Mincio  with 
45,000  Austrians,  Murat  was  on  the  Po  with 
22,000  Neapolitans,  and  with  General  Nugent's 
Austrian  corps  of  8000  serving  under  him,  while 
on  Murat's  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Lord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops,  was  on  the  mountains  of  Surzana,  near 
Genoa,  with  from  8000  to  10,000  men— about  as 
motley  an  army  as  ever  had  been  seen,  composed  of 
Sicilians,  Calabrians,  Italian  free  corps,  and  Ita- 
lian insurgents,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Croats, 
mingled  with  Engli.^h.  To  oppose  to  these  three 
several  armies  Eugene  Beauharnais  had  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  a  mixed  army  of  French  and 
Italians,  from  50,000  to  60,000  strong,  and  several 
fortresses  of  the  first  order.  His  spirit  rose  and 
fell  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  received  of  Bonaparte's  defensive  cam- 
paign in  the  interior  of  France ;  but  he  was  steady 
to  the  cause,  and  made  the  best  use  of  his  good 
news,  and  afler  the  victories  obtained  over  the 
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allies  at  Nangis  and  Montereau  he  issued  mag- 
niloquent proclamations  to  the  Italian  people,  to 
show  them  that  their  fate  must  still  depend  on 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  side  Marshal  Bellegarde 
was  calling  upon  the  Lombards  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  their  ancient,  kind,  and  forgiving 
sovereign  the  Emperor  Francis;  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  with  a  zeal  that  was  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  or  by  the  orders  of  his 
government,  was  proclaiming  nothing  less  than  the 
Independence  of  Italy ;  and  Murat  was  wondering 
how  these  conflicting  proclamations  would  operate 
upon  the  Italians  and  upon  his  own  interests.  The 
embarrassment  of  all  parties,  but  most  of  all  that 
of  Murat,  was  increased  by  a  notable  incident, 
which  created  more  excitement  among  the  pea- 
santry and  the  popular  masses  throughout  Italy  than 
ten  thousand  proclamations  of  independence,  or  any 
other  kind  of  proclamation  or  manifesto  could  have 
dune.  Having  nothing  to  hope  from  his  further 
detention,  Bonaparte,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  sent 
an  order  to  Fontainebleau.that  the  Pope  should 
leave  that  place  the  next  day  and  return  to  Italy. 
Pius  y  1 1,  set  oS  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
was  taken  by  slow  journeys  back  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  populace 
and  by  the  devout  Catholics  of  all  classes  with  rap- 
turous joy.  Murat,  who  had  occupied  Rome  and 
Ancona,  and  other  parts  of  the  papal  states,  and 
who  calculated  upon  keeping  some  of  that  territory, 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  news  of  this 
arrival  and  enthusiastic  reception,  which  was  not 
communicated  to  him  officially,  but  which  he 
gleaned  merely  from  the  loud-sounding  popular 
voice.  At  first  he  thought  of  stopping  the  old 
pontifiF  on  his  journey ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
danger  of  this  experiment,  and  felt  that  it  was  not 
his  arms  that  could  shut  out  from  the  Eternal  City 
that  feeble  and  aged  priest,  who  was  carried  for- 
ward by  the  irresistible  opinions  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. On  arriving  at  a  bridge  on  the  river  Nura, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  Pius,  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  countless  multitude,  met  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  saw  the  greater 
part  of  those  soldiers  quit  their  ranks,  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  him,  and  implore  his  passing 
blessing.  Murat  had  instructed  his  general  Caras- 
cosa  to  wait  upon  his  holiness,  to  ofler  him  all  re- 
spect and  reverence,  but  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
Parma  or  Piacenza.  But  the  old  pontifiF  would  not 
be  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose.  He  said  he  was 
going  onward,  not  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
little  town  of  Cesena,  his  birth-place ;  and  thither 
he  would  go  with  God's  blessing,  though  he  went 
on  foot  Carascosa  wrote  to  his  master,  who  was 
then  at  Bologna,  to  tell  him  that  the  poor  old  pope 
was  more  formidable  than  an  army,  and  to  implore 
him  not  to  think  of  oflfering  any  resistance,  but  to 
yield  to  public  opinion.  Murat's  Neapolitan  mi- 
nisters also  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  declare  at  once  for 
the  pope  and  the  people.     Such  a  course  might 


have  been  attci^ded  with  consequences  very  favour- 
able to  Murat,  but,  as  a  beginning,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  pontiff  should  take  Murat  into  his 
favour  and  confidence,  and  a^ee  with  him  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  this  Pius  never 
for  one  moment  thought  of  doing.  The  pope  saw 
Murat  at  Bologna,  and  conferred  for  some  time 
with  him,  but  he  entered  into  no  arrangenient 
either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  he  asked  nothiog  but  | 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  journey  to  his  native 
town,  and  by  the  route — along  the  ancient  -/Eaiilian 
road — which  he  had  chosen.  The  king  of  ihe 
armed  host  would  fain  have  made  him  take  ano- 
ther road,  through  Tuscany,  but  he  durst  not  en- 
force this  wish  ;  and  the  pontiff  travelled  along 
the  road  made  hy  the  consuls  of  old  Rome,  es- 
corted from  town  to  t»wn  by  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  he  reached  Cesena,  where  he  remained 
until  the  allies  had  finished  their  work  in  France 
and  Bonaparte  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Elba. 
The  news  of  the  temporary  reverses  of  the  allies 
which  reached  Beauharnais  reached  Murat  also, 
and  very  evidently  shook  his  infirm  purpose.  He 
was,  however,  called  forward  to  the  field  by  Ben- 
tinck and  Bellegarde,  and  the  Franco-Italic  army 
of  the  viceroy  threw  him  into  a  rage  and  hastened 
his  advance,  by  crossing  the  Po  and  falling  npoa 
Nugent  and  Carascosa,  and  capturing  some  Nea- 
politan troops.  Nothing  that  followed  deserves 
the  name  of  a  battle ;  but  there  were  some  sharp 
skirmishes  under  the  walls  of  Reggio,  at  Borgu- 
forte,  at  the  bridge  of  Sacca,  at  Sandonnino,  and 
two  or  three  other  places  in  the  Lombard  country 
about  the  Po,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Taro  ;  and  in 
these  combats  the  Neapolitans,  sometimes  by  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrians,  beat  the  Italian  and  French  troops  of 
Beauharnais.  In  the  affair  at  Reggio  the  Neapo- 
litans displayed  considerable  alacrity  and  bravery ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  blood  they  shed  was  Italian 
blood,  like  their  own,  the  viceroy's  troops  opposed 
to  them  there  being  nearly  all  natives  of  Upper 
Italy.  Murat  was  seen  to  grieve  at  his  very  suc- 
cesses; and  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  look 
upon  the  field  when  Beauharnais  put  forward  in 
battle  order  native  French  troops  commanded  by 
old  French  generals,  who  had  been  in  earlier  life 
his  friends  and  his  own  brother-officers.  Murat  hid 
at  once  too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  to  steer 
through  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was ;  be  was 
doubly  incapacitated  for  going  through  with  the 
part  which  his  old  comrade  Bemadotte  had  played 
so  successfully.  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  beaten 
and  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Austrians  were  threat- 
ening Milan,  and  the  ^Neapolitans  were  pressing 
forward  upon  Piacenza,  when,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  Marshal  Bellegarde  announced  to  Murat 
that  the  allies  had  captured  Paris,  that  the  French 
government  had  been  wholly  changed,  and  that  the 
Viceroy  Eugene  had  agreed  with  the  Austrians  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Italy.  On  the  same 
day  a  French  officer,  a  friend,  who  had  been  seot 
into  France  by  Murat  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  what  was  passing  there,  returned  to  his 
employer,  who  then  had  his  head- quarters  close  to 
Piaceuza.     The    dismal    news    this     Frenchman 

[  brought  might  prove  that  Murat  had  been  so  far 
right  in  his   calculation  as  to  have   chosen   the 

J  stronger  party,  and  to  have  declared  against  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  yet  the 
fearful  catastrophe  gave  him  sorrow  and  not  joy; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  for  a  time  quite  un- 
manned. He  quitted  his  army,  returned  to  Firen- 
zuola,  and  thence  to  Bologna  again. 

Before  this  news  arrived  it  was  evident  that 
Beauharnais  could  not  maintain  himself,  and  that 
the  dominion  of  the  French  beyond  the  Alps  was 
at  an  end.  The  viceroy  had  no  money  and  hardly 
any  resources,  for  Italy  had  been  drained  by  his 
stepfather :  the  peasantry  of  Lombardy  were  wel- 
coming back  the  Austrians ;  popular  insurrections 
were  breaking  out  on  both  sides ;  and  the  liberal 
party  among  the  nobility  and  citizens  (not  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  Bentinck's  flags  and  proclama- 
tions) were  aspiring  to  independence  and  a  con- 
stitution. When  Bonaparte's  abdication  became 
known,  everywhere  these  ihovements  increased  in 
rapidity  and  boldness.  The  government  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  entire  French  system  in  Lombardy 
were  broken  up  in  a  day.  The  people  of  Milan, 
reinforced  by  the  people  of  Pavia  and  other  towns, 
and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  rose  in 
a  mass,  broke  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  tore  down  all 
the  eagles,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  his  chief 
minister  Prina,  who  had  been  a  harsh  taskmaster, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  the  conscription  and 
the  heavy  taxation.  The  nobles  and  citizens  of 
the  liberal  party  then  named  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  act,  hot  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  old  sovereign  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  free  and  independent  Lombard 
nation ;  and  this  rapidly  improvised  government, 
composed  chiefly  of  enthusiastic,  inexperienced, 
and  inexpert  men,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  a  sonnet  or  a  madrigal,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  with  it  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  sent  the  first  copy  of  it  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  was  considered  as  its  sponsor. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  whose  own  life  was  threatened 
by  some  of  the  insurgents,  hastened  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  Bellegarde :  the  French  troops  in 
his  service  were  allowed  to  return  to  France ;  his 
Italian  troops  were  to  remain  quiet  in  the  country 
they  occupied  until  the  grand  alliance  should  give 
further  orders ;  and  upon  this,  without  returning 
to  Milan,  Beauharnais  travelled  through  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  repaired  to  Munich  to  seek  (and 
he  found  ir)  an  hospitable  and  a  tranquil  asylum 
with  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  began  to  move 
rapidly  forward  upon  Genoa  on  the  7th  of  April. 
On  the  banners  of  his  Italian  legion  were  inscribed, 
in  large  letters  of  gold,  or  in  rich  silk  embroidery, 
the  magical  words  "  Indipendenza  dell'  Ita- 
lia," an  inscription  which  produced  a  great  ex- 


citement among  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Italians,  but  which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the 
poor  Getioese  mariners  and  peasantry.  He  had 
expected  to  find  a  weak  garrison ;  but,  while  his 
armament  had  been  loitering  on  the  coast,  Beau- 
harnais and  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont 
had  thrown  4000  or  5000  men  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  strengthen  Genoa  and  cover  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  coutitry  between  La  Spezzia  and  the 
city  of  Genoa  is  very  rough  and  difficult :  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  slope  precipitously  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  road  runs  partly  along  a  nar- 
row Ifedge  over  the  sea,  and  partly  across  the 
mountains,  or  through  deep,  steep,  and  wooded 
defiles.  But  Beauharnais's  people  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  yielding  pass  after  pass,  and  post 
after  post,  till  they  were  driven  close  under  the 
walls  of  Genoa,  where  they  took  up  a  very  strong 
position,  having  their  left  covered  by  the  strong 
forts  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla,  and  their  right  by 
the  village  of  San  Martino  and  the  sea,  and  having 
in  their  front  a  country  thickly  covered  with  villas 
and  hamlets,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
narrow  lanes  enclosed  by  stone  whIIs.  Id  this 
position  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak  on  the 
17th  of  April.  Bentinck's  Italian  legion,  aided 
by  his  Calabrians  and  Greeks,  carried  the  two  forts 
on  the  enemy's  left  in  good  style :  the  attack  on 
their  right  was  made  by  the  mixed  division  of 
Major-Genetal  Montresor  and  the  English  division 
of  Lieutenant-General  Mac  Farlane.  The  French 
officers  knew  what  had  passed  at  Paris;  the 
struggle,  never  very  hot,  did  not  last  long,*  and 
the  retreat  into  the  town  was  precipitate.  By  the 
hour  of  noon  Bentinck's  forces  had  taken  up  a 
position  close  to  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
city ;  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  anchored 
in  the  roads.  On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  Genoa.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck, who  had  certainly  held  out  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  old  republic,  allowed  some 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  and  notables  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  according  to  the  ancient 
plan.  All  this  and  much  more  Lord  William  did 
inconsiderately,  and  on  his  own  liberal  impulse ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  imputed  to  him  and  to  the 
British  government  as  deliberate  treachery,  as  well 
by  others  as  by  sonie  of  the  Genoese  citizens  who 
could  ill  urge  any  such  complaint,  since,  if  it  had 
been  meant  for  deception,  they  had  never  been 
deceived,  or,  at  least,  had  never  done  anything  to 
obtain  a  claim  upon  Bentinck's  conditional  pro- 
mises. The  banners  announcing  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  the  intimation  about  the  restoration 
of  the  separate  independerice  of  their  own  republic, 
had  not  weaned  them  from  their  French  predilec- 
tions, or  had  not  roused  them  to  a  single  exertion 
in  favour  of  the  allies.  When  Beauharnais's  forces 
were  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  open  their  gates  to 

•  Only  one  of  Bfitiinck's  oiBcertf  was  seriotisly  wounded.  TliU  wm 
the  brotfifr  uf  the  officer  who  lind  plnypd  amon;^  the  ronsphators  at 
Messiua  the  part  of  General  Mauhct't  aide-de-camp.    He  lost  lua  Irg. 
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his  lordship  ;  hut  it  was  out  of  no  affection  to  the 
cause,  nor  owing  to  any  expectations  which  he 
had  held  out  to  them,  hut  solely  to  save  their  city 
from  homhardment.*  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnais,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  Milan,  displaced  the  independent  provisional 
government,  which  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  or 
jiassions  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
Francis;  and,  except  among  the  nohility  (and 
they  were  much  divided  in  opiniou  and  in  feeling, 
while  many  of  them  were  passive  or  indifferent),  ex- 
cept among  the  hody  of  advocates,  professors,  men 
of  letters,  and  a  few  of  a  superior  class  of  merchants, 
not  only  the  Milanese,  hut  also  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  Lomhardy,  applauded  all  that  Bellegarde 
.did.  The  Austrian  general,  Count  Buhna,  then 
marched  into  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and 
declared  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  restore  that 
country  and  Savoy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  his  Sardinian  majesty  entered 
Turin,  and  cstahlished  his  government  on  the  old 
basis.  Not  one  member  of  the  Continental  coali- 
tions had  adhered  more  steadily  and  faithfully  to 
his  engagement?,  or  had  sufiered  more  severely 
from  them.  The  allies  had  resolved  that  he  should 
now  receive  some  reward,  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  Genoese  republic,  which  joined  Piedmont, 
and  which  shut  that  fine  and  productive  country 
from  the  sea,  should  be  united  to  his  dominions. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  proceedings 
iK'hich  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  taken,  or  had 
permitted,  at  Genoa,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
express  his  regret^  and  to  state  that  the  separate 
existence  of  Genoa  could  not  be  preserved,  it  being 
the  resolution  of  the  allies  that  Genoa  should  make 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Few,  very  few,  of  the  Genoese  complained  of  this 
at  the  time;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  last  murmur  of  discontent  had  almost 
died  away,  the  Genoese  people  having  found  that 

*  Tho  poor  LtbftraU  and  GinslitutionalUts  of  Milnn  liad,  perhapt, 
mr>re  reason  to  complain  of  the  illusory  naturu  of  Bentinck't  brij^lit 
flngs  RDd  bright  hopes  than  the  Genoese ;  though  it  should  appear  that, 
even  if  Bentinck  Imd  never  lield  out  nny  hope  at  all,  and  had  never 
put  Indipendenza  delV  Italia  on  his  baiiDers,  tlieir  own  euthusiasm 
would  equally  have  committed  and  duped  them.  They  certainly  w«r« 
uot  left  lou^  in  a  state  of  error  as  to  the  intention  of  the  iilUed  powers 
and  the  nothinKness  of  Luid  William's  vapouring  Slionly  alter  en- 
tering Genoa,  General  Mac  Fariane  crost*ed  the  Apenniue^,  and  ui*ut 
on  to  Milan.  A  deputation  from  the  provisiotul  government  and  the 
Milanese  patriots  waited  upon  him.  In  the  numiM-r  were  seveml  in- 
teresting men :  there  were  Couut  Gonfalouiero  (who,  since  then,  has 
lain  so  long  in  a  horrible  Austrian  state  prison),  the  late  Ut;o  Fnooolo, 
the  poet,  Hellenist,  and  ciitic,  the  late  Cavalier  Giusepoe  Pecchio  (m 
well  known  and  so  much  respected  in  Mnt;1nnd.  where  lie  ended  his 
life,  as  his  friend,  Uxo  Foscolo.  had  done  a  few  years  before  him), 
and  other  individuals  di<^Ungui>he<l  by  their  mnk,  wit.  and  attain^ 
roents.  The  general  could  not  rereivo  them  in  a  public  ca^mfity.  and 
told  them  so.  Tliey  asked  liim  lor  hit  opinion  as  a  iirivate  Etigliish 
fffutleman,  and  begged  him  to  sute  frankly  whether  he  ihouuht  that 
it  would  enter  into  tlio  views  of  the  Britif^h  ifove  rnraent  to  rotiiitenance 
the  motto  on  Lord  Benlinck's  standanis.  or  to  yive  vupport  to  the  in> 
de(Mjndence  of  I^nnlnrdy  r  The  xeiieril  frankly  told  tliein  that  he 
thought  nothib*;  of  the  kiud  ;  tiiat  iu«  Itelievm  ihiit  it  had  lutig  Imvh 
determined  in  the  allied  eoiiu;ii«  ihut  Austria  should  lie  re»tored  Ui 
her  old  rights  of  doinioinn  in  Upper  Italy;  that  without  thiit  oiitract 
Austria  would  not  have  taken  the  field  ux•iu^t  llonapurte  ;  awl  that, 
however  mucli  Kn<;li»hmeu  might  desire  t'>  see  Italy  united,  tree,  aud 
inde^tendent.  the  llrtiish  go%fruinent  could  certainly  never  oppose  (as 
she  ucver  cjuld  have  prevented)  the  arrangements  which  Imd  beeu 
made. 


they,  as  well  as  the  Piedmontese,  were  miners  by 
the  incorporation.  It  would  have  been  well  im 
the  future  prospects  of  Italy  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  gotten  more,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  gotten  less.  In  addition  to  his  old  pot- 
sessions  in  Lomhardy,  Francis  laid  his  hand  upon 
Venice,  which  had  only  been  his  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  foul  treaty  with  France,  and 
upon  other  cities  and  states  which  had  never  beca 
his  at  all,  as  Brescia,  Cremona,  Guastaila,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  &c. 

Murat,  agitated  by  doubt  and  dread,  suspectiae 
his  new  ally  Austria,  and  knowing   lb  at    he  vas 
suspected  by  her,  distrusting  most  of  his  Neapoliua 
generals,  and  alarmed  at  the  Carbonari,  who  were 
crying  for  a  constitution,  and  at  the    plots  and 
movements  of  the  royalists,  who  were  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  returned  rather 
hastily  to  Naples,  withdrawing  his  garrison  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  reinforcing 
his  garrison  at  Ancona,  and  leaving  some  of  hu 
troops  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.     On  the  24th  of  May  the  pope  made  hk 
solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  and  restored  the  oU 
ecclesiastical  government.     The  popular  joy  was 
extatic. 

Few  of  these  restored  governments  were  gocd, 
but  that  of  Spain  was  the  worst  of  them  all,  though 
probably  not  worse  than  the  regimen  of  the  Sfa- 
nish  Cortes  and  Liberales  would  have  been,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  temper  of  the  army  and  people 
had  allowed  them  to  continue  in  possession  of  their 
power.     Between  them  and  the  royalists  and  reli- 
ginus  bigots  it  was  a  question  of  force,  and  the 
bigots  and  the  royalists  proved  the  stronger.     On 
entering  Spain  towards  the  end  of  March,  Ferdi- 
nand took  up  his  quarters  within  the  strong  walls 
of  Gerona,  where  the  Liberales  could  not  touch 
him.     But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  few  of 
the  Spanish  generals  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  army  locked 
to  the  king  as  having  the  sole  right  of  command 
over  them.     The  peasantry  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  re- 
ceived him  with  transports  of  joy.     He  was  joined 
by  General  Elio,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  all 
the  royalists,  and  one  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  army.     I3y  the  advice  of  Elio,  who  apparently 
feared  Mina  and  one  or  two  other  guerrilla  chiefii 
who  had  professed  more  reverence  for  the  Cortes 
than  for   the  king,  he  deviated   from   the   route 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  advance  on  his  way 
from  Gerona.     For  some  time  he  made  no  stay 
except   in  walled  towns.     He  went  to  Zaragoza, 
and  from  Zaragoza  to  the  fortified  city  of  Valends. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  hither 
most  of  the  Spanish  grandees  and  many  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  flocked  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  conjure  him  to  overset  the  Cortes  and  the 
constitution,  which  threatened  alike  the  throne,  the 
church,  and  the  nobility.   General  Elio  had  already 
promised  the  assistance  of  40,000  Spanish  soldiers 
devoted   to  their*  king  and  their  church;  other 
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assurances  were  given^  and  the  one  general  wish 
and  demand  of  these  nobles  and  priests,  and  of 
generals,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  was  that  he  should 
proclaim  himself  absolute  king,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  re-establish  the  inquisition,  and 
crush  the  Cortes  and  the  Liberales  altogether.  It 
was  but  by  following  the  sense  of  his  nation,  which 
he  saw  manifested  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
Ferdinand  determined  to  do  what  he  did.  If  he 
had  pursued  a  contrary  course,  many  of  the  royalist 
party  would  even  then  have  set  up  his  brother 
Don  Carlos;  for  it  was  not  merely  the  passion 
of  loyalty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  that 
animated  many  of  these  Spaniards ;  they  had  seen 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  Cortes  that  their  rank, 
their  consideration,  their  property,  their  very  lives 
would  be  committed  if  the  Liberales  should  pre- 
vail, and  they  had  not  been  Spaniards  if  they  had 
not  thirsted  for  revenge  for  the  evils  or  insults 
they  had  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stitution-makers. The  Cortes  wrote  to  Valencia 
to  entreat  his  majesty  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  and 
complete  the  happiness  of  Spain  by  swearing  to 
the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  they  made  a 
very  empty  show  of  supporting  that  constitution 
and  their  own  authority  by  force  of  arms;  and 
proceeded  to  regulate  the  royal  household  in  an 
indiscreet  and  insulting  manner,  and  as  if  their 
own  little  household  gods  were  not  tumbling  about 
their  ears.  But  seventy  members  seceded  at 
once,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  solemnly  protested 
against  the  measures  of  the  Cortes  as  havmg  been 
carried  by  force  and  intimidation,  and  professed  for 
themselves  and  for  their  constituents  a  boundless 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  At  last,  on  the  4lh  of  May,  after  the 
king  and  the  infantas  had  heard  Te  Deum  in  the 
cathedral  of  Valencia,  in  the  midst  of  20,000  burn- 
ing wax  tapers,  and  in  presence  of  a  miraculous 
chalice,  a  royal  declaration  came  forth,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  that  the 
Cortes  had  never  been  legally  convoked,  that  they 
had  excluded  the  states  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
that  they  had  despoiled  him  of  the  sovereignty,  at- 
tributing it  nominally  to  the  nation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  it  to  themselves ;  and  finally, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  not  only  not  to 
swear  to  the  constitution  they  had  made,  but  to 
pronounce  that  constitution  null  and  void.  A  com- 
parison— and  by  no  means  an  irrelevant  one — was 
drawn  between  the  constitution  manufactured  by 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  17919  manufac- 
tured by  the  French  legislative  assembly.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  declared  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
tested despotism,  and  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  i>ermit,  or  as  soon  as  order  and  the  good 
usages  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  lived 
should  be  restored,  he  would  consult  with  the  pro- 
curadores  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  a.  Cortes 
legitimately  assembled.  And  this  last  declaration 
was  considered  by  some  as  equivalent  to  a  promise 
of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  Spain.     On  the  ntiX 
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day  he  took  his  departure  from  Valencia  for 
Madrid.  He  travelled  slowly  and  by  short  stages ; 
the  concourse  of  people  was  so  great  that  the  road 
from  Valencia  was  lined  with  them ;  their  joy  and 
their  shouts  were  everywhere  the  same.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  May  General  Eguia,  as  fierce 
a  royalist  as  £lio,  seized  all  the  liberal  members  of 
the  Cortes  that  he  could  find  in  Madrid  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  The  whole  body  fell  helpless, 
unresisting,  and  unlamented  by  the  people.  On 
the  12th  of  May  Ferdinand  entered  his  capita],  and 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy 
and  enthusiasm,  inferior  in  degree  only  to  what 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Italian  peasantry  and 
the  populace  at  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope. 
Except  by  the  knife  and  stiletto  and  in  private  re- 
venge, blood  was  not  shed  now  ;  but  scaffolds  were 
soon  erected  in  more  than  one  city  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  (he  had  received  this 
rank  from  the  Prince  Regent)  hastened  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  his  numerous  occupations  would  allow 
him,  in  order  to  mediate  between  the  infuriated 
parties,  and  to  bestow  some  good  advice  on  the  re- 
stored king  and  government.  He  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  capital  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  was  very 
well  received  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
he  confessed  his  fear  that  he  had  done  very  litde 
good  by  coming.  He  found  that  nothing  could  be 
more  popular  than  the  king  and  his  measures,  as 
far  as  they  had  gone  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes 
constitution  ;  and  that,  though  some  thought  it  an 
unnecessary  and  impolitic  measure,  the  arrest  of 
the  Liberales  was  liked  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
duke,  as  well  as  his  brother  the  British  ambassador. 
Sir  Henry  W^ellesley,  who  had  waited  upon  Fer- 
dinand at  Valencia,  and  General  AVhiitingham, 
who  had  escorted  him  from  Zaragoza,  strongly 
recommended,  not  that  Ferdinand  should  swear 
to  the  wild,  democratic,  and  impracticable  consti- 
tution established,  but  that  he  should  hasten  to 
frame  and  recognise  one  better  suited  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  To  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  and  others, 
Wellington  urged  the  necessity  of  the  king  govern- 
ing on  liberal  principles: — but  in  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  he  said,  *'*'  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
no  public  men  in  this  country  who  are  acquainted 
either  with  the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try y  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them."  * 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  again  with  his  army,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  divisions  previously  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  war  into  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  collected  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  order  to  evacuate  France  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
issued  his  farewell  general  orders  to  those  gallant 
troops,  congratulating  them  upon  the  recent  events 
which  had  restored  peace  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world,  and  upon  the  great  share  which  the 

*  Pisptttchet. 
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British  army  had  in  producing  these  events,  and 
on  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  would 
quit  France.  He  declared  that,  though  separated 
from  them,  he  should  never  cease  to  feel  the  warmest 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  he 
would  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  service  to  those 
to  whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry  their 
country  stood  so  much  indebted.  His  Grace  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  23rd  of  June,  to  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  grateful  reception  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Parliament  was  sitting, 
having  re-assembled,  according  to  a  second  proro- 
gation, on  the  21st  of  March.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  his  Grace's  various  patents  in  the  peerage, 
as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquess,  duke,  were  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  clerks ;  and  the 
duke  then  for  the  first  time  took  the  oaths  and  his 
scat.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  then  rose;  and, 
pursuant  to  their  lordships*  previous  order,  gave 
the  thanks  of  that  House  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  his  eminent  and  unremitting  ser- 
vice to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  public.  On  the  1st 
of  July  his  Grace  attended  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  House, 
through  the  Speaker,  Abbot.  The  sum  of  500,000/. 
was  afterwards  voted  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  for  his  Grace,  to  be  a  lasting  token  of 
the  national  gratitude. 

The  .legislative  measures  of  this  short  parlia- 
mentary session  are  of  little  historical  importance. 
The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  whole 
amount  of  supplies  exceeded  15,600,000/.  The 
session  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  by  the 
Prince  Regent  in  person.  The  autumnal  session 
presented  no  matter  of  great  interest.  It  was 
opeaed  on  the  8th  of  November  by  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  was  again  delivered  by  the 
Regent  in  person ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December 
the  Houses  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  February  next. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  Great  Britain 
to  Louis  XVIIL 

A.D.  1815. — The  great  Congress  of  Vienna  began 
to*  assemble  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and  in  the 
month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
paired thither.  Our  parliament  re-assembled  in 
February.  The  opposition,  which  had  already  ex- 
pressed a  strong  and  indignant  disapprobation  of 
the  forcible  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  now  censured  with  equal  severity  the 
annexation  of  the  worthless  old  republic  of  Genoa 
to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With 
less  questionable  reason,  and  with  a  generous 
English  feeling  which  did  them  honour,  they  took 
up  the  case  of  two  Spanish  refugees  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  and  had 
there,  in  an  unprecedented  and  monstrous  manner, 
been  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  King  of 
Spain  by  our  temporary  deputy  governor,  General 
Smith.  Parliament  had  got  over  these  matters, 
and  was  discussing  subjects  of  home  policy,  regu- 
lating the  reduction  of  the  militia,  &C.9  as  if  all 


fears  of  war  were  over,  when  Ei^land  asd  Eq 
were  startled,  as  at  a  thunder-clap,  by  the  zj 
gence  that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  ha  a 
insular  empire  to  repossess    himself  of  ki 
French  empire.     On  the  6th  of  April,  a  b 
from  the  Prince   Regent  was  delivered  z 
House,  communicating  the  information  tbn  9 
which  had  recently  occurred    in    FrMce— si 
which  threatened  consequences  highly  da:^ 
to  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  EfBn 
had  induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  dra 
for  the  immediate  augmentation  of  ocr  leg 
sea  forces,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  commczbi 
with  our  allies  for  the  purpose  of  formiiif 
concert  as  might  effectually  proTide  for  tk 
neral  and  permanent  security  of  Curope.    O3 
following  day  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  nttm 
Lords  to  move  a  corresponding  addreis 
Regent.     His  lordship  affirmed  that  ocr  1 
tor  at  Paris,  Lord  Castlereagh,  bad  expresi 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  condi 
the  allied  sovereigns  with  Bonaparte^  but  tb^ 
representations  of  those  sovereigns  having  a: 
convinced  him  of  its  necessity  or  expedics^i 
(Lord  C.)  had  consented  to  accede  to  it  in  a 
namely,  as  far  as  concerned  the  possessioa  a) 
Isle  of  Elba  by  Bonaparte,   and   the  sovercj 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  coofsi 
on  his  wife  Maria- Louisa.     On   the  same  cLr, 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlere&^  1 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  many  of  the  1 
vious  transactions,  explained  how  it  was  thai : 
disturber  of  Europe  had  escaped.      It  had 
he  said,  been  the  intention  of  the  allied  pov^ 
who  accepted  his  unconditional  act  of  abdioi^ 
to  consider  or  to  treat  Bonaparte  as  a  priaoaer,<il 
exercise  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  withicsd 
to  him .     They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  FontaiiKcCgi 
and  upon  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Fia 
people  to  have  done  with  him   for  ever,  nd 
adhere  to  Louis  XVIII.     Bonaparte  was  m 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba;  t 
tain  number  of  troops  had  been  allowed  to  cokld 
round  him,  as  the  island  had  been  and  might ^ 
be  exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  Barbary  con^; 
and  he  had  had  a  sort  of  naval  equipment  ns^ 
his  flag,  which  the  British  officer  on  that  stidi 
had  no  power  of  visiting.     This  was  also  titt  est 
with  the  naval  officer  of  Louis  XVIIL    CoIoaB 
Campbell,  who  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  oat 
ductors  to  Elba,  had  indeed  been  suffiered  to  rrsm 
between  that  island  and  Leghorn ;  but  his  nib 
had  latterly  been  discouraged  by  Bonaparte ;  a^ 
a  sort  of  English  vice-consul,  who  resided  on  dv 
island,  was  put  under  the  surveUlance  of  two  ges- 
darmes  at  the  time  Bonaparte  was  making  b 
preparations  to  invade   France.     Mr.  Whirixe^ 
vehemently  opposed  a  renewal  of  war  by  Ei^lisi 
or  what  he  termed  ^'  commencing  a  new  cntsair 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  fill  tk 
throne  of  France."     He  even  recommended  thae 
we  should  renew  with  Bonaparte  the  trea^  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Louis  XVIII.    Only  32 
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members  voted  with  him,  while  220  voted  against 
liim.  The  ministerial  address  to  the  Regent  was 
carried  in  both  Houses  without  any  division  upon 
it ;  and  the  nation  at  large  felt  ,'as  strongly  as  par- 
liament that  nothing  was  left  for  England  to  do 
but  to  draw  the  sword  again,  and  never  sheath  it 
until  Bonaparte  should  be  consigned  to  some  safer 
place  than  Elba.  The  parliament  continued  sitting 
till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  falsified  the  sinister  pro- 
phecies of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  new 
war,  because  it  would  be  as  long  as  the  last.  Sub- 
sidies, or  aids  in  money  given  under  other  names, 
were  voted  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  budget  of 
the  year  was  raised  to  very  nearly  90,000,000/. 

The  astounding  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba 
was  announced  to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  sitting 
in  congress  at  Vienna  by  Talleyrand.  There  was 
no  hesitation  there  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  sovereigns  imme- 
diately agreed  to  join  their  forces  again,  in  order 
to  frustrate  Bonaparte's  attempt,  and  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  13th  of  March 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  powers  *  assembled  at 
Vienna,  including  the  ministers  of  the  King  of 
France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  an  outlaw,  a  violator  of 
treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  public  vengeance  (tin- 
dicte  pyblique).  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (who  was  also 
at  Vienna),  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  gene- 
rals of  all  nations  there  assembled,  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  grand  plan  of  military  operations, 
announced  to  his  government  that  all  that  had 
occurred  in  France  since  Bonaparte's  return  had 
augmented  "  the  eagerness  of  the  different  powers 
to  put  forth  the  general  strength  for  the  common 
protection."  t  At  the  same  time  his  grace  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  these 
allied  powers  to  make  an  effort  adequate  to  the 
occasion  unless  they  should  obtain  the  aid  of 
English  money.  With  proper  assistance,  and  with 
an  efficient  British  force  co-operating  with  the 
allies,  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  contest 
would  be  "  a  very  short  one,  and  decidedly  suc- 
cessful." '*  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  be  done 
with  a  small  force ;  the  war  would  linger  on  and 
end  to  our  disadvantage.  Motives  of  economy, 
then,  should  induce  the  British  government  to 
take  measures,  to  bring  the  largest  possible  force 
into  action  at  the  earliest  period  of  time."  It  was 
upon  this  wise  calculation  that  Lord  Liverpool's 
government  made  its  prodigious  financial  effort; 
and  that  it  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  British  troops 
it  could  spare,  and  to  pay  for  other  troops  that 
should  make  up  the  force  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  125,000  men.  Austria  agreed  to  furnish 
300,000  men,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia  236,000, 

*  The  eight  powers  were  Anstria,  Spaia,  Fraooe.  Great  Britain* 
I'ortujjal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  The  ministers  for  Great  Bri- 
tain were  the  Duke  of  Wfllinii^n,  Lords  Oitiieart  and  CUincarty,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart.  Those  fur  France  were  Talieyraud,  the  Due  de 
Dalber;;,  M.  Latour  du  Fin,  and  the  Count  Alexis  de  Noailles. 
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the  various  states  of  Germany  150,000,  and  Hoi" 
land  afterwards  agreed  to  furnish  50,000.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  confirming 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  March,  1814, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
separate  peace,  and  to  conclude  neither  cessation 
of  hostilities  nor  any  convention  whatever  except 
by  general  consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  March,  four  days  after  signing  this  treaty,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  left  Vienna,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  military  state  of  affairs  in  Belgium,  which 
country,  as  of  old,  was  quite  sure  to  be  the  first 
battle-field.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  April ;  and,  rapidly  as  he  had  tra- 
velled, he  had  found  time  to  observe  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  several  bodies  of  the  allied  armies* 
A  strong  Prussian  corps,  which  had  been  left  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  '*  very  content  "  at  the  pros- 
pect of  another  brush  with  Bonaparte.  As  early 
as  the  5th  of  April  the  Duke  announced  that,  after 
having  placed  13,400  men  in  the  fortresses  of 
Belgium,  he  could  assemble  23,000  men  of  good 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  20,000  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops,  and  about  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; but,  as  it  was  understood  that  Bonaparte, 
who  had  not  arrived  at  Paris  until  the  20th  of 
March,  would  not  commence  his  attack  until  he 
had  collected  his  whole  force,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  raise  this  allied  force  in  Belgium  to  an 
equality  with  his  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  pos- 
sible; and  the  incredible  labour  of  correspondence 
to  quicken  the  preparations  and  the  march  of 
Dutchmen,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and 
armies  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  slowest,  fell  principally  upon 
Wellington. 

The  essential  points  of  the  famous  escapade  from 
Elba  are  soon  told.  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  gone 
thither  with  the  intention  of  stopping,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He  had 
not  been  one  month  in  the  island  ere  he  com- 
menced a  secret  but  most  active  correspondence 
with  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy.  This 
correspondence  became  still  more  active  as  his 
friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  Spain,  &c.,  and  related 
that  the  temper  of  these  veterans  was  unchanged, 
that  their  devotion  to  glory  and  to  their  emperor 
was  as  great  as  ever.  Several  of  these  returned 
prisoners,  men  as  well  as  oflBcers,  passed  over  from 
time  to  time  to  Elba,  to  offer  their  services  to  enter 
his  guard,  and  to  speak  of  the  attachment  of  their 
comrades  to  their  old  chief,  and  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Bourbon  king,  who  could  not  mount  a 
horse,  and  who  was  a  great  discourager  of  the 
military  profession,  as  he  wanted  nothing  but 
peace.  To  these  men  the  camp  had,  indeed,  be- 
come a  home;  and  they  could  not  but  regret  the 
leader  who  had  so  long  led  them  from  victory  to 
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victory,  afifording  them  free  quarters,  with  the  inci- 
dental privileges  of  plunder,  a  constant  change  of 
scenery  and  excitement,  and  pleasant  cantonments  in 
the  finest  cities  of  Europe.*  It  was  in  their  nature 
to  forget  easily  both  the  comrades  who  had  pe- 
rished and  their  own  occasional  hard  sufferings; 
and  the  national  confidence  and  the  pride  of  many 
victories  made  them  cherish  the  belief  that,  if  they  had 
been  in  France  in  1814,  Napoleon  would  not  have 
been  beaten  by  all  the  odds  against  him.  They 
also  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  assertion  that  the 
emperor  had  been  betrayed  by  some  of  his  mar- 
shals, i£nd  embraced  the'  corollary,  that,  with  less 
wealthy  and  pampered  and  more  faithful  generals, 
he  was  likely  to  succeed  in  a  new  trial.'  This,  too, 
opened  the  brilliant  and  tempting  perspective  of  a 
new  cast  of  promotions,  orders,  titles,  &c.  And 
what  was  there  to  get  or  to  hope  for  from  Louis 
XVIII.  ?  Besides  these  selfish  considerations,  there 
were  certainly  higher  motives  of  action :  many  of 
these  men  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
military  glory  of  their  old  mdster,  and  were  eager 
above  all  things  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  defeat 
fr^om  their  country.  In  the  vain  hope  of  keeping 
matters  quiet  by  making  as  few  changes  as  possi- 
ble, Lfouis  XVIII.  had  retained  in  his  service 
nearly  all  the  men  that  Bonaparte  had  left  in  em- 
ployment, and  many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
the  nolice,  post-office,  and  other  departments  were 
in  Napoleon^s  interest.  It  was  the  same  with  most 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  at  least  in  the  centre 
and  in  the  north  of  France.  Even  Id  the  standing 
army  few  of  Bonaparte*s  officers  had  been  changed, 
and  men  like  Ney  and  Davoust  were  left  at  the 
head  of  these  forces.  Although  Louis  XVIII. 
had  abilities,  information,  liberal  views,  and  ex- 
cellent intentions,  the  emigrants  and  other  royalists 
who  surrounded  him,  and  the  civil  government 
which  their  importunities  had  forced  upon  him, 
were  at  once  imbecile  and  extravagant,  weak  (as 
they  had  no  hold  on  the  people),  and  yet  revenge- 
ful; and,'  after  the  departure  of  Talleyrand  for 
Vienna,  nearly  everything  went  wrong,  and,  though 
no  acts  of  tyranny  were  committed,  many  petty 
spites  were  indulged  in.  Moreover,  the  weak  go- 
vernment of  King  Louis,  surrounded  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence  by  treachery  and  by  plots, 
had  no  instruments  wherewith  to  operate;  the  po- 
lice, from  which  it  expected  information,  was  in 
the  interest  of  Bonaparte ;  the  officers  and  people 
who  managed  the  telegraphs  were  in  the  interest 
of  Bonaparte  ;  the  magistrates  upon  whom  it  de- 
pended for  the  suppression  of  cabal  and  sedition 
were  (at  least  in  a  great  part  of  France)  in  the  in- 
terest of  Bonaparte;  the  troops  upon  which  it 
counted  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  were 
almost  to  a  man  devoted  to  Bonaparte;  and,  when 
the  government  could  no 'longer  be  kept  ignorant 
that  something  wab  preparing,-  the  police  protested 
that  it  was  but  a  bagatelle,  annere  fit  of  impatience 
and  uneasiness  which  would  soon  pass  off  under 
gentle  treatment.     It  is  said  that  long  before  the 
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close  of  the  year  1814,  the  imUaied  named  the 
month  and  almost  the  very  day  on  which  the  en- 
peror  would  return.     Some  of  the  old  republicsa 
party,  including  men  who  had  conspired  agmiiMi 
him,  now  joined  the  Bonapartists,  and  invited  Ns- 
poleon  to  return.     The  brothers,  sisters,  and  other 
relatives  of  Bonaparte,  all  rich,  and  one  of  tbca 
(Murat)  still  powerful,  promoted  the  widely  spresd 
plot,   for  they  all  felt  that  by  his  fall  they  hid 
either  been  reduced  to  obscurity  or  left  without  aor 
prop  to  their    adventitious    greatness.      Muret*! 
wife  was  incessantly  telling  him  that  Austria  wooU 
never  abide  by  her  treaty  with  him,  that  all  tk 
members  of  the  grand  alliance  were  determined  is 
restore  King  Ferdinand,  that,  unless  the  throne  of 
Napoleon  could  here-established,   his   throne  of 
Naples  must  fall,  and  leave  him  and  her  and  her 
children,  not  only  without  a  kingdom,  but  withaa 
a  home;   and  at  the  proper  moment,  when  tbe 
weak  mind  of  Murat  was  oscillating  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.  Napoleon  himself  wrote  to  teli 
him  that  the  lion  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleepiogl 
Murat  prepared  for  the  reveiiUr,     Except  the  car- 
t|dinal-uncle  Fesch,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  d 
Holland,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  ex-vicciof 
of  Italy,  every  living  member  or  connexion  of  tbe 
Bonaparte  family  appears  to  have  been  acdvelf 
engaged.     Madame  Hortense,  sister  of  Beauhar- 
nais,  wife  of  Louis,  and  ex-queen  of  Holland,  wh 
very  busy,  and,  as  she  had  been  allowed  to  refDak 
in  Paris,  she  had  many  means  of  being  usefi^ 
and  her   house  became    a  principal   rendezvous 
of  the  party.     She  sent  messages  and  secret  ageoti 
to  her  brother  in  Bavaria ;  but  Eugene  would  ooc 
be  moved,  and  he  remained  quiet  with  his  wife  and 
father-in-law    in    Munich.     Lucien     Bonapaile» 
though  he  had  incurred  so  much  disgrace,  though 
he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England, 
was  very  eager  for  his  brother's  restoration,  and,  as 
a  professed  liberal  and  constitutionalist,  he  under- 
took to  manage  the  liberal  and  constitutional  paitieiL 
It  was  on  the '26th  of  February,  1815,  that 
Napoleon  embarked  with  a  body  of  about   1000 
men,  composed  of  some  of  his  old  guards  who  had 
followed  him  to  Elba,  of  some  Italians  and  Elbeae, 
some  Corsicans  and  others,  comprising  about  200 
dragoons    and  about   100    Polish   lancers,    with 
saddles,  but  without  horses.     On  the  Ist  of  March 
he  landed  at  Cannes,  a  short  distance  from  Frejns. 
The  Proven^ls  neither  welcomed  him  nor  attempted 
to  oppose  him.     There  were  no  king's  >  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood.   He  hurried  through  Provence, 
into  Dauphiny,  "  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution ;" 
and  there '  the  people  began  to  flock  round  \n 
standard.     Still  no  troops  joinhd  him,  and  he  felt 
uneasy.     On  the  5th  of  March  he  dssued  two  ex- 
citing proclamations,  due  to  the  Frefich  people,  and 
the  other  to  the  arm;^:    It  was  in  the  lauer  that 
he  said  that  his  soldiers  had  not  b4en  beaten,  and 
that  he  and  they  had  only  b6eu'  betrayed ;  that  in 
his  exile  he  had  heard  the  complaining  voice  of  hii 
army,  and  that  he  had  arrived  once  more  among 
them  to  renew  their  glory,  and  to  put  down  fore^  • 
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interference.  After  reminding  them  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  &c.,  and  bidding 
them  come  and  range  themselTes  under  the  banner 
of  their  old  chief,  he  said,  "  Victory  shall  march 
at  the  charging  step.  The  eagle  shall  fly  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  till  she  perches  on  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame!"  This  proclamation  produced  an 
immense  eflFect.  As  he  approached  Grenoble,  he 
met  for  the  first  time  some  regular  troops.  They 
were  a  battalion  of  infantry,  which  had  been  sent 
forward  from  that  city  to  stop  his  march ;  but  a 
short  parley  on  the  road  ended  in  their  joining 
him.  Just  outside  the  walls  of  Grenoble,  the  7th 
regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  M.  Charles 
de  Lab«Sdoyfere,  an  officer  of  noble  birth,  and  one 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Louis  XVIIL,  but 
who  had  recently  set  out  from  Paris  with  the  de- 
termination to  break  his  oath  to  that  king,  set  up 
a  joyous  shout,  rushed  from  their  ranks  to  hug 
and  kiss  their  old  comrades,  who  had  come  from 
Elba,  crying"  Vive  I'Empereur!"  and  joined  him. 
General  Marchand,  who  commanded  the  strong 
garrison  within  the  walls,  shut  the  gates,  and 
would  fain  have  done  his  duty ;  but  his  men  joined, 
in  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur,"  and,  when  Bona- 
parte blew  open  one  of  the  gates  with  a  howitzer, 
all  the  soldiers  did  what  the  7th  regiment  had 
done  just  before  them.  Next  morning  the  civil 
authorities  of  Grenoble  renewed  their  allegiance. 
Bonaparte  had  now  an  enthusiastic  veteran  army 
of  nearly  7000  men.  With  this  force  he  descended 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  and  appeared  within 
sight  of  Lyons  on  the  10th  of  March.  The  king's 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  was  in  that  city,  and 
was  ably  and  honestly  assisted  by  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  who  could  not  throw  his  oaths  to  the  wind ; 
but  the  troops  and  the  populace  at  Lyons  followed 
the  example  at  Grenoble,  the  prince  and  the  con- 
scientious marshal  were  obliged  to  fiy  for  their 
lives,  and  Bonaparte  entered  that  second  city  of 
France  in  triumph.  The  rest  of  the  march  to 
Paris  was  a  triumphant  one.  All  along  the  road 
the  emperor  was  joined  by  soldiers,  in  detach- 
ments, oattalions,  or  entire  divisions,  who  tore  the 
white  cockade  fron  their  caps,  trampled  upon  it, 
and  mounted  the  tricolor.  The  Bourbons  were 
abandoned  by  the  whole  army ;  yet  still,  except  in 
Grenoble  and  in  Lyons,  the  people  gave  few  or  no 
signs  of  enthusiasm :  many  fled  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  majority  of  those  that  remained  on  the 
line  of  march  seemed'  to  be  bewildered,  and  to 
be  wondering  what  would  come  next.  Louis 
XVIII.  was  now  waited  upon  by  Marshal  Ney, 
whom  he  had  favoured  and  honbured,  but  who 
apparently  apprehended  that  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  still  remained  under  the  white  flag 
would  be  given  to  Macdonald,  or  to  Marmont, 
or  to  some  other  marshal  equally  averse  to  per- 
jury and  treason.  Ney,  with  a  profusion  of  pro- 
testations, volunteered  to  take  the  command,  to 
intercept  the  invader;  and,  on  getting  what  he 
wished,  and  on  kissing  the  king's  hand  at  parting, 
he  swore  that  within  a  week  he  would  bring  Bona- 


parte to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.*  "  Adieu,  mar- 
shal ;  I  trust  to  your  honour  and  fidelity,'*  was  the 
reply  of  the  confiding  and  duped  Louis.  The 
marshal  went  to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  and  joined  the 
emperor  with  his  entire  force !  Nothing  now  re- 
mained to  Louis  but  some  battalions  under  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who  posted  himself  at  Melun, 
between  Paris  and  Funtainebleau.  On  the  I9th 
of  March,  Bonaparte  slept  in  the  old  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  had  signed  his  act  of  ab- 
dication in  the  preceding  month  of  April.  The 
next  morning  he  resumed  his  easy  march  for  the 
capital.  Instead  of  disputing  his  passage,  Mac- 
donald's  people  trampled  on  their  white  flags  and 
cockades,  shouted  *'  Vive  rEmpereur,"  kissed, 
hugged,  and  joined.  Macdonald,  with  a  few  offi- 
cers, escaped  to  Paris.  He  found  the  Tuileries 
deserted :  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled  at  midnight  for 
the  fortified  .town  of  Lille,  near  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, and  must  of  his  ministers  and  courtiers  had 
fled  many  hours  before.  The  Royalists  wept  and 
tore  their  hair,  but  they  were  helpless ;  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  Paris  seemed  totally  indif- 
ferent ;  there  was  no  armed  force  within  the  city 
upon  which  any  dependence  could  be  placed. 
About  twelve  hours  afler  the  king's  departure,  or 
at  noon  of  the  20th,  a  great  troop  of  half-pay 
officers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  reached 
the  Place  de  Carrousel,  shouting;  **Vive  I'Era- 
pereur !"  and  demanding  to  mount  guard  at  the 
palace  with  the  national  guards.  There  was  no 
resisting  this  demand,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  national  guards,  wearing  the  white  cockade, 
were  mixed  with  these  half- pay  desperados  wear- 
ing the  tricolor  cockade.  Shortly  after  this,  there 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  from  all  quarters  of  Paris, 
new  personages,  ex-ministers  of  Bonaparte,  coun- 
cillors of  state,  chamberlains  in  their  imperial 
court  costume,  comptrollers  of  the  household,  court 
valets  in  their  old  livery,  cooks,  and  butlers,  who 
resumed  their  services  as  tranquilly  as  they  could 
have  done  if  Bonaparte  had  only  been  absent  on  a 
short  journey  or  campaign,  and  as  if  his  court  and 
household  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
his  return.  Ladies  appertaining  to  the  imperial 
court  now  began  to  arrive,  and  to  fill  the  salons 
of  the  palace ;  and  the  very  ushers  and  pages  were 
already  at  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments,  to 
maintain  the  strict  imperial  etiquette.  At  half- 
past  nine,  on  the  night  of  the  20ih — ^a  foggy  and 
rainy  night — a  tremendous  noise  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor,  a  troop  of  lancers  galloped 
through  the  principal  gate,  a  low  mud-covered 
carriage  stopped,  Bonaparte  in  his  grey  great- coat 
stepped  out,  a  number  of  generals  and  officers  took 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  up  to  the 
state  apartments,  while  the  soldiery  and  a  part  of  the 
mob  rent  the  air  with  cries  of"  Vive  TEmpereur  !"f 

*  N«y  admittKl  on  hb  trial  that  h«  hnd  said  these  words. 

t  Qunrante-Huit  Heuv»<  de  Garde  au  Chateau  d«s  Tuileries  pendant 
kw  ioumees  de«  19  et  tO  Man  1815.  Par  an  Grenadier  Ue  la  Garde 
MaUouale. 
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Thus  far  all  had  seemed  to  go  well,  but  the 
triumph  was  soon  damped  by  sundry  little  circum- 
stances. It  ViTas  impossible  not  to  see  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  those  faubourg  mobs, 
which  he  hated  and  feared,  the  people  of  Paris 
were  silent,  lukewarm,  cautious,  or  averse.  Then 
came  brother  Lucien  with  his  tail  of  constitution- 
alists and  liberals,  including  Camot  and  Fouche^ 
protesting  that  the  promises  and  pledges  he  had 
given  must  be  kept,  that  the  French  people  must 
have  more  liberty  than  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  empire  or  under  the  restoration,  that  France 
could  no  longer  do  without  a  free  constitution, 
and,  finally,  that  the  liberals  would  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  he  granted  a  new  constitution. 
Bonaparte  said  that  there  would  be  time  for 
making  a  good  constitution  hereafter,  when  he 
should  have  dissolved  by  victories  the  European 
confederacy  against  him  ;  that  now  every  thought 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  means  of  raising  money 
and  troops,  the  casting  of  artillery,  the  manufac- 
turing of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  in  order  to  put 
him  in  condition  to  scatter  the  armies  of  the  allies. 
But  the  liberals  stuck  to  their  point;  the  consti- 
tution must  come  first,  their  exertions  in  his 
cause  afterwards :  and,  accordingly,  though  sorely 
against  his  will,  Bonaparte  proclaimed  a  sort  of 
constitution,  under  the  very  unpromising  title  of 
"  Acte  Addiiionnel  aux  Comtitutions  de  VEm- 
pire^  The  liberals,  who  had  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  make  the  constitution  themselves,  were 
grievously  offended ;  and  those  among  them  who 
were  sincere  in  their  constitutionalism  declared  this 
Acie  Addiiionei  a  poor  defective  thing,  although  it 
was  known  that  Carnot,  and  that  great  and  unwea- 
ried maker  of  constitutions,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  had 
been  consulted  by  the  emperor  in  its  confection. 
Substantially  the  Acle  was  much  the  same  as  the 
charte  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  given  {octroyee) 


in  1814.*  On  the  4th  of  June,  three  days  after 
Bonaparte,  his  great  officers  of  state,  marshals, 
generals,  &c.,  had  taken  their  oaths  to  this  consti- 
tution at  a  grand  celebration,  called  a  Champ  de 
Mai,  but  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  the  two  new  Chambers  opened 
their  session.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  appointed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  and  composed  princi- 
pally of  men  who  owed  their  rank  and  fortune  to 
him,  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  be  as  submissive 
as  the  Senate  had  formerly  been.  The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  showed  at  once  a  very  different 
disposition,  raising  the  voice  of  criticism  and 
censure  which  the  man  of  the  people  had  never 
been  able  to  bear.  Their  session  was  a  very 
short  one ;  and  the  first  serious  business  the  two 
Houses  or  Chambers  did  was  to  pronounce  the 
dethronement  of  Bonaparte.  Before  that  crisis 
arrived,  he  bitterly  reproached  his  brother  Lucien 
and  others,  for  advising  and  forcing  him  to  give 
this  constitution,  and  to  call  these  Chambers  to- 
gether. After  eleven  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  capi- 
tal, matters  stood  with  him  much  as  they  did 
when  he  arrived ;  he  could  count  confidently  on 
the  devotion  and  bravery  of  his  old  army,  but 
he  could  not  hope  that  the  rest  of  France  would 
do  much  for  him.  His  distress,  or  doubts,  were 
increased  by  the  dismal  news  which  came  howl- 
ing to  him  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Murat,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  mot  d'ordrCy  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  departure 
from  Elba,  had  rushed  towards  Upper  Italy  Lke  a 
madman,  had  'been  beaten  by  the  Austrians,  aban- 

*  There  were  to  be  an  hereditarv  Chunber  of  Peer*  appointed  by 
tlie  Emperor,  and  a  CSiamber  of  Kepreseotativea  elected,  not  by  the 
citixena  directly,  but  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  France.  The  Re- 
prenHitntivc  Chamb*^  was  to  be-  renewed  by  eleciiaa  orery  five  years, 
and  was  to  possesi  the  exclusive  riL'ht  of  votinj;  taxes,  &c.  Ministers 
were  to  be  responsible,  and  judges  irremovable.  Property  vas 
declared  inviulable,  and  all  sulgects  wera  to  have  Uie  right  of 
petitioniuj;. 
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doned  by  his  own  army,  and  put  to  an  ignominious 
flight  from  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  many  weeks 
before  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  Bonaparte 
afterwards  declared  that  the  blind  precipitation  of 
Murat  in  1815  did  more  mischief  to  his  cause  than 
Murat's  defection  in  1814  had  done.  But  this  was 
not  true. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June,  just  a  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  two  Chambers,  Bonaparte 
quitted  Paris  to  open  the  campaign.  His  coun- 
tenance, which  had  long  been  clouded,  brightened 
as  he  sprung  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and  as  he 
said,  or  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "7^  vais 
me  mesurer  avec  ce  Villain ton^*  (I  am  going  to 
measure  myself  with  this  Wellington).  He  had 
assembled  an  army  of  about  125,000  men,  chiefly 
veteran  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were  cavalry, 
and  350  pieces  of  artillery.  With  this  force  he 
advanced  to  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  stern  conflict 
began. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
raised  his  force  in  the  field  to  about  76,000  men, 
of  whom  not  near  one-half  were  British.  Knowing 
that  his  adversary  would  bring  with  him  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  Wellington  had  applied  for  150 
British  pieces ;  but  so  miserably  had  he  been  sup- 
plied by  our  government,  and  by  those  who  kept 
the  keys  at  Woolwich,  where  there  were  guns 
enough  to  cannonade  the  world,  that,  when  he 
united  all  his  English  pieces  with  those  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  under  him,  he  found  he  had 
only  some  84  pieces.  The  duke's  head  quarters 
were  at  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which 
it  was  Bonaparte's  first  great  object  to  gain,  and  I 


the  possession  of  which  would  have  given  the 
French  immense  advantages,  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  military.  On  the  duke's  left  lay  Mar- 
shal Blucher  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated 
(after  the  junction  of  Bulow's  corps)  at  about 
80,000  men.  The  old  marshal  was  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery,  his  government  having  sent 
him  200  cannon;  but  unluckily  his  artillerymen 
were  not  very  good,  and  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  guns  were  served  when  the 
French  fell  upon  him.  Blucher's  head-quarters 
were  at  Namur.  The  two  armies  were,  of  neces- 
sity, spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  had  to  preserve  its  commu- 
nications with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany; 
to  be  near  enough  to  connect  readily  with  the 
Prussian  army,  and  to  protect  Brussels.  Blucher's 
army  had  to  preserve  its  communications  with  the 
country  in  his  rear  and  on  his  left,  through  which 
the  reinforcements  of  the  grand  allied  armies  were 
to  advance ;  he  had  to  give  the  hand  to  Welling- 
ton, and  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  watch  a  long 
extent  of  frontier;  and  on  that  north-east  frontier 
of  France  there  were  many  strong  fortresses,  which 
enabled  Bonaparte  to  mask  his  movements,  and  to 
attack  wherever  he  chose,  without  letting  his  attack 
be  foreseen  by  his  enemy.  In  front  of  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  the  British,  and  their  immediate 
allies,  the  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers,  &c.,  there 
were,  besides  country  bye-roads,  no  fewer  than  four 
great  roads  (paved  roads,  proper  for  the  passage 
of  artillery,  and  for  all  military  purposes)  ;  and  it 
was  because  there  were  all  these  roads  leading 
from  the  French  departments  of  the  north,  and 
the  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier,  and  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  possibly  tell  or 
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foresee  by  which  of  these  roads  the  French  might 
choose  to  advance,  that  part  of  his  forces  were 
widely  spread,  in  order  to  watch  them  all,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  army  was  kept  in  hand,  in 
order  to  be  thrown  upon  whatever  point  the  attack 
should  be  made  against.  These  men  were  every 
way  better  in  and  round  Brussels  than  they  would 
have  been  if  bivouacked  and  cantoned  on  the  high 
roads;  and  the  artillery  was  also  better  there,  for 
of  this  arm  Wellington  had  not  to  spare ; — it  was 
needful  that  he  should  have  it  all  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  embracing  all  the  possible  lines  by 
which  the  French  might  attack,  the  British  general 
had,  where  it  stood,  the  best  means  of  moving  it 
rapidly  to  any  one  of  them.  If  the  guns  had  l^en 
collected  on  one  point,  and  the  enemy  had  attacked 
at  another,  the  guns  could  not  have  been  so  easily 
moved.  If,  as  some  commanders  might  have 
done,  he  had  kept  his  troops  marching  and  coun- 
termarching from  point  to  point,  he  would  very 
uselessly  have  wasted  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  troops  before  the  day  of  battle  arrived.  Con- 
centration of  force  is  the  finest  of  all  things  in 
war,  in  its  proper  place;  and  several  of  the  con- 
tinental armies,  and  especially  the  Austrian,  had 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  deservedly  censured  for 
their  practice  of  extension  in  line,  and  separation 
of  parts.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  idea  of 
crmcentratiun  is  an  absurdity;  and  certain  English 
writers,  destitute  of  military  study,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  simplest  principles  of  the 
military  art,  have  taken  up  the  old  criticism  against 
the  Austrian  generals,  and  have  applied  it  to  a  case 
to  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable.  If,  as  he  had 
once  hoped,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
enabled  to  commence  operations  by  acting  on  the 
offensive,  then  he  would  have  attacked  Bonaparte 
on  the  French  frontier  in  one  or  two  condensed 
masses ;  and  then  Bonaparte,  not  knowing  where 
the  attack  would  be  made,  must  have  had  his  army 
stretched  out  in  lines  along  that  frontier,  having 
merely  reserved  to  himself  (as  Wellington  did) 
the  best  plan  and  the  best  means  of  concentration 
when  and  where  the  attack  should  be  made.  But 
the  duke  had  not  received  from  England  the  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  he  had  calculated  upon ; 
the  grand  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  still 
somewhere  in  Germany;  and,  with  none  but 
Blflcher  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  with  forces 
which,  if  united,  would  not  have  exceeded  by 
30,000  men  the  army  which  Bonaparte  had  ac- 
tually in  the  field,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  rash 
to  attack  a  frontier  covered  with  numerous  and 
well  garrisoned  fortresses,  or  to  invade  France, 
where  an  army  of  reserve  was  collecting  to  support 
the  army  on  the  frontier.  We  trust  that  these  few 
words  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
absurd  charge,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
not  only  out-manoeuvred  and  out-generaled,  but 
actually  taken  by  surprise— an  ignorant  piece  of 
babble  which  has  been  recently  and  very  ably  ex- 
posed, but  which  every  patriotic  and  well-informed 
writer  ought  to  continue  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and 


derision,  until  the  fallacy  is  utterly  exploded,  o? 
left  only  in  French  books,  where  the  truth  in  aucK 
matters  is  never  to  be  expected.* 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June   that  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Sambre,  and  advanced  upon  Charleroi. 
At  sunset,  on  the  preceding  evening,  all  had   been 
quiet  upon  the  frontier,  and  nothing  had  been  ob- 
served at  the  Prussian  outposts.     As  the  foremost 
of  the  French  columns  had  been  put  in  motion  as 
early  as  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
fell  suddenly  upon  these  outposts  just  as  day  was 
dawning.     The  outposts   fell   back,   and  then  a 
report  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
gave  his  orders  for  holding  his  troops  in  readiness 
to  march.     But  it  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  clear 
that  Bonaparte  intended  the  attack  upon  Charleroi 
to  be  a  serious  one,  and  that  he  really  intended  to 
open  his  road  to  Brussels  by  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre.    The  duke,  therefore,  waited  until  correct 
intelligence  from  various  quarters  proved,  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  advance  upon  Char- 
leroi was  the  real  attack.     It  was  useless  to  move, 
and  he  had  determined  all  along  not  to  move,  until 
he  got  this  certain  and  full  assurance;  and  the 
information  could  not  be  obtained  before  the  event 
happened,  that  is,  before  the  first  French  columns^ 
advancing  by  the  valley   of   the  Sambre,    were 
swelled  to  a  great  army— an  operation  which  re- 
quires rather  more  time  than  is  taken  in  the  writ- 
ing of  a  critical  or  rhapsodical  sentence  for  a  book.t 
Now  that  it  was  time  to  put  his  army  in  motiuo, 
Wellington  put  it  in   motion  to   his   lefL     The 
orders  for  this  memorable  march  were  not  decided 
upon  in  a  scene  of  merriment  and  festivity,  and  at 
midnight,  but  in  the  duke's  hotel,  and  at  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     These  orders  must  have 
reached  most  of  the  corps  by  eight,  and  probably 
all  of  the  corps  by  ten  o'clock  at  night.     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  duke  did  go  to  a  ball  that  evening, 
and  that  many  of  his  officers  went  as  well  as  Ik, 
because  their  business  of  the  day  was  done,  and 
because  their  presence  was  not  required  for  such 
details  as  packing  up  of  baggage,  &c.    The  duke's 
being  at  the  ball  was  a  proof  of  his  equanimity 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  whole  life. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  was  a  gay  one, 
and  Wellington  and  his  officers  present  at  it  were 
as  cheerful   as  any  part  of  that  gay  company. 
About  midnight  the  general  officers  were  quietly 
warned,  and  quietly  disappeared   from   the  ball- 
room ;  and  among  them  the  brave  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  still  avenging  the  hard  fate  of  his 
father.     Shortly  after,  the  younger  officers  were 
summoned  from  the  dance,  but  without  any  bustle. 
By  this  time  the  troops  were  mustering,  and  before 

*  See  an  admirable  mcmorandiim  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
Sir  Francis  Head,  in  *  Quarterly  Reiriew/  No.  cxlUi.;  and  a  verj 
able  article  on  the  life  of  Blucher.  and  the  operations  of  Waterloo, 
in  the  same  publication.  No.  cxl. 

t  The  eerUin  and  deciding  informatiop  was  bronjtht  to  Branels  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  en  often  *'xone  the  pace"  forth* 
British  general  in  the  Peninrala.  It  was  almut  three  o'clock  is  the 
afternoon,  and  the  prince  found  the  dnke  at  dinner  at  hie  hotel, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  his  quarters  in  the  park«  which  he  had 
taken  care  not  to  'quit  during  the  moniinx,  or  ev^  during  the  prectd- 
ing  dny.  The  Prince  of  Oian;<e  was  soon  followed  by  the  PmiiiiD 
general  MuHUn,  who  brought  accounts  of  the  French  onset,  9tc 
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the  sun  of  the  16th  of  June  rose,  *'  all  were  march- 
ing to  the  field  of  honour,  and  many  to  an  early 
grave."*  Before  they  moved  there  had  been 
Bomt  hard  fighting.  In  the  course  of  the 
15t];i,  Bonaparte  had  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Charleroi,  and  Blucher  had  concen- 
trated the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  occu- 
pying the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  in 
front  of  that  position;  and  Marshal  Ney,  con- 
tinuing his  march  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  had  attacked  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  with  his  advanced  guard,  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince 
of  Weimar,  and  had  forced  it  back  to  a  farm- 
house on  the  road,  called  Quatre  Bras,  from  the 
local  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels  and  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Namur 
intersect  each  other,  and  form,  as  it  were,  four 
arms  or  branches  at  that  point.  But  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  immediately  reinforced  Weimar's  bri- 
gade, and  had  kept  the  farm-house  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fortress.  This  was  the  work  of  the  loth. 
The  time  which  would  allow  Ney  to  bring  up  his 
main  body,  would  also  allow  Wellington  to  bring 
up  his,  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  part  of  it  to  check- 
mate the  French  marshal.  But,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  pushed 
back  Ney's  advanced  guard,  and  recovered  some 
of  the  ground  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Charleroi 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
At  about  half-past  two  in  the  day.  General  Picton 
came  up  to  Quatre  Bras  with  the  5th  division,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps  and  the  Nassau  troops.  Some  hours  before 
this,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ridden  across 
the  country  to  confer  with  Blucher,  at  Bry,  about 
^ye  miles  from  Quatre  Bras.  At  that  time  Ney 
was  not  in  strength  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  nor 
was  Bonaparte  in  strength  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  But  the  French,  having 
all  the  advantages  which  are  inseparable  from 
offensive  movements,  massed  their  columns  of  attack 
quickly  in  Blucher's  front;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ney  gathered  his  strength  near  Quatre  Bras.  The 
game  to  be  played  was  now  opened.  Bonaparte 
was  to  crush  the  Prussian  marshal,  while  Ney 
drove  back  the  English  duke.  As  the  Prussian 
corps  of  General  Bulow  had  not  joined,  BlOcher 
was  attacked  by  a  force  numerically  superior  to 
his  own ;  and  after  making  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance,  particularly  in  the  villages  of  St.  Amand 

*  Major  M.  Slierer.— This  giillani  officer,  who  teenM  to  i>e  in 
ireaeral  very  correct,  follows  the  widely  spread  error  (which  Lord 
Byroa  has  in  a  manner  conisecrated  in  verse),  that  the  duke's  marching 
orders  were  decided  upon  at  the  Duciiess  of  Richmond's  ball.  We 
know  Uiat  many  persons  present  at  that  ball  believed  tliis  to  l)e  the 
case ;  but  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  writer  in  tlie  '  Quarterly 
Review/  who  has  evidently  had  official  sources  of  iuformaiion,  and 
whose  account  we  have  followed,  'llie  old  story  is,  moreover,  at 
variance  with  the  duke's  memorandum,  for  the  deputy  quartermaster 
Keneral,  of  the  l&th  of  June.— Qaart.  JUv.  No.  xe.— CW.  Ourwoud, 
Wetiirngton  Diipauhn.  We  also  gather,  from  the  latter  valnab!e 
repertory,  that  the  duke's  stay  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball 
must  have  lieen  but  short;  for  at  half-past  ninn  in  the  evening  we 
find  him  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Bern,  and  at  ten  to  the  Duke  of 
Feltre  (Ueneral  Clarke),  who  had  remained  steady  to  the  Bourbons. 
In  tlie  earlier  part  uf  the  Kame  day,  the  duke  had  written  a  letter  to 
Genernl  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  very  long  letter,  in  Frvucli,  and  on 
the  alwa>s  difficult  subject  of  strategy,  to  the  £m|>erur  Alexander. 
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and  Ligny,  and  after  displaying  the  greatest  per- 
sonal bravery,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  posi- 
tion at  Sombref.  With  a  frightful  loss,  but  still 
with  perfect  order,  the  Prussians  retired  in  the 
course  of  the  night  upon  Wavre.  The  French, 
who  had  suffered  severely,  did  not  pursue.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  pursuit,  as  the 
French  did  not  know  for  some  hours  that  there 
was  any  retreat:  the  Prussians  had  not  ceased 
fighting  until  it  was  dark  night.  At  daylight,  on 
the  following  morning,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  gone ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  hour  of  noon* 
that  Bonaparte  ascertained  what  route  Blucher  had 
taken,  and  ordered  Grouchy  to  pursue  him  with 
32,000  men.  In  the  meantime,  Ney  had  failed  in 
his  attacks  upon  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.  At  a 
little  after  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th,  the  French  marshal,  who  had  concentrated 
nearly  40,000  men,  commenced  his  attack  with 
two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  numerous  and  well  served  artillery. 
At  that  moment  there  were  not  more  than  19,000 
of  the  allies  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  of  these  only 
4500  were  British  infantry.  These  last  forces,  and 
the  Brunswickers,  were,  however,  not  to  be  broken 
by  any  charge  or  by  any  mode  of  attack;  and 
Ney,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  repulsed.  The 
third  division,  under  General  Alten,  now  came 
up,  and  joined  Picton's  unflinching  fifth.  Ney 
made  another  grand  attack  upon  the  left,  but  he 
was  again  met  by  impenetrable,  immovable  squares 
of  infantry,  and  was  again  repulsed.  Ney  then 
tried  the  right  of  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras,  and 
advancing  under  cover  of  a  little  wood,  and  attack- 
ing in  great  force,  and  with  wonderful  impetuosity, 
he  cowed  some  of  the  worst  of  Wellington's  con- 
tingents that  were  posted  on  that  right ;  but,  just 
as  the  Belgians  were  giving  way,  General  Cooke 
came  up,  and  joined  battle  with  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish guards,  and  the  French  were  once  more  re- 
pelled. They  gathered  thickly  in  the  little  wood 
near  the  farm-house ;  but  now  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington sent  General  Maitland  and  his  brigade  to 
clear  that  wood,  and  it  was  presently  cleared,  and 
the  French  were  seen  retreating  in  great  confusion. 
The  conflict  had  been  tremendous,  the  loss  on  both 
sides  very  great ;  but  the  British  commander  had 
completely  repulsed  Ney's  very  superior  force,  and 
had  succeeded  in  his  present  great  object,  whicli 
was  to  prevent  Ney  from  turning  Blucher's  right, 
and  thus  ihrowing  himself  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  British.  The  two  great  battles  fought  on 
this  day  were  only  preludes  to  the  greater  massacre 
at  Waterloo ;  yet  at  Ligny  Bltlcher  had  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  from  11,000  to  12,000  men, 
and  Wellington  had  lost  at  Quatre  Bras  2,380  in 
wounded,  and  350  in  killed.t 

•  "  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  ^farshal  Blucher.  On 
the  contrary,  a  patrole  which  I  >entto  Sombref  in  the  morning  (of 
the  nth),  found  all  quiet;  and  the  enemy *s  videttes  f«ll  bsck  as  the 
patrole  advanced." — /Fillinfftou's  Dispatch  to  Earl  Huthurtt, 

i  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  returiis  in  DisfHitchei.— This  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  made  up  entirely  of  British  and  llano- 
verisns. 

The  result  of  the  two  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  was  «Iia 
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allies  at  Nangis  and  Montereau  he  issued  mag- 
niloquent proclamations  to  the  Italian  people,  to 
show  them  that  their  fate  must  still  depend  on 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  side  Marshal  Bellegarde 
was  calling  upon  the  Lombards  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  their  ancient,  kind,  and  forgiving 
sovereign  the  Emperor  Francis;  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  with  a  zeal  that  was  not  justiBed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  or  by  the  orders  of  his 
government,  was  proclaiming  nothing  less  than  the 
Independence  of  Italy ;  and  Murat  was  wondering 
how  these  conflicting  proclamations  would  operate 
upon  the  Italians  and  upon  his  own  interests.  The 
embarrassment  of  all  parties,  but  most  of  all  that 
of  Murat,  was  increased  by  a  notable  incident, 
which  created  more  excitement  among  the  pea- 
santry and  the  popular  masses  throughout  Italy  than 
ten  thousand  proclamations  of  independence,  or  any 
other  kind  of  proclamation  or  manifesto  could  have 
done.  Having  nothing  to  hope  from  his  further 
detention,  Bonaparte,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  sent 
an  order  to  Fontainebleau .  that  the  Pope  should 
leave  that  place  the  next  day  and  return  to  Italy. 
Pius  y  1 1,  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
was  taken  by  slow  journeys  back  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  populace 
and  by  the  devout  Catholics  of  all  classes  with  rap- 
turous joy.  Murat,  who  had  occupied  Rome  and 
An  con  a,  and  other  parts  of  the  papal  states,  and 
who  calculated  upon  keeping  some  of  that  territory, 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  news  of  this 
arrival  and  enthusiastic  reception,  which  was  not 
communicated  to  him  officially,  but  which  he 
gleaned  merely  from  the  loud-sounding  popular 
voice.  At  first  he  thought  of  stopping  the  old 
pontiff  on  his  journey ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
danger  of  this  experiment,  and  felt  that  it  was  not 
his  arms  that  could  shut  out  from  the  Eternal  City 
that  feeble  and  aged  priest,  who  was  carried  for- 
ward by  the  irresistible  opinions  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. On  arriving  at  a  bridge  on  the  river  Nura, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  Pius,  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  countless  multitude,  met  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  saw  the  greater 
part  of  those  soldiers  quit  their  ranks,  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  him,  and  implore  his  passing 
blessing.  Murat  had  instructed  his  general  Caras- 
cosa  to  wait  upon  his  holiness,  to  offer  him  all  re- 
spect and  reverence,  but  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
Parma  or  Piacenza.  But  the  old  pontiff  would  not 
be  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose.  He  said  he  was 
going  onward,  not  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
little  town  of  Cesena,  his  birth-place;  and  thither 
he  would  go  with  God's  blessing,  though  he  went 
on  foot.  Carascosa  wrote  to  his  master,  who  was 
then  at  Bologna,  to  tell  him  that  the  poor  old  pope 
was  more  formidable  than  an  army,  and  to  implore 
him  not  to  think  of  offering  any  resistance,  but  to 
yield  to  public  opinion.  Murat's  Neapolitan  mi- 
nisters also  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  declare  at  once  for 
the  pope  and  the  people.     Such  a  course  might 


have  been  attci^cled  with  consequences  very  favour- 
able to  Murat,  but,  as  a  beginning,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  pontiff  should  take  Murat  into  his 
favour  and  confidence,  and  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  this  Pius  never 
for  one  moment  thought  of  doing.  The  pope  saw 
Murat  at  Bologna,  and  conferred  for  some  time 
with  him,  but  he  entered  into  no  arrangement 
either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  he  asked  nothing  but 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  journey  to  his  native 
town,  and  by  the  route — along  the  ancient  iEmili an 
road — which  he  had  chosen.  The  king  of  ihe 
armed  host  would  fain  have  made  him  take  ano- 
ther road,  through  Tuscany,  but  he  durst  not  en- 
force this  wish ;  and  the  pontiff  travelled  along 
the  road  made  by  the  consuls  of  old  Rome,  es- 
corted from  town  to  tnwn  by  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  he  reached  Cesena,  where  he  remained 
until  the  allies  had  finished  their  work  in  France 
and  Bonaparte  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Elba. 
The  news  of  the  temporary  reverses  of  the  allies 
which  reached  Beauharnais  reached  Murat  also, 
and  very  evidently  shook  his  infirm  purpose.  He 
was,  however,  called  forward  to  the  field  by  Ben- 
tinck and  Bellegarde,  and  the  Franco-Italic  army 
of  the  viceroy  threw  him  into  a  rage  and  hastened 
his  advance,  by  crossing  the  Po  and  falling  upon 
Nugent  and  Carascosa,  and  capturing  some  Nea- 
politan troops.  Nothing  that  followed  deserves 
the  name  of  a  battle ;  but  there  were  some  sharp 
skirmishes  under  the  walls  of  Reggio,  at  Borgo- 
forte,  at  the  bridge  of  Sacca,  at  Sandonnino,  and 
two  or  three  other  places  in  the  Lombard  country 
about  the  Po,  the  Mincio.  and  the  Taro ;  and  in 
these  combats  the  Neapolitans,  sometimes  by  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  iti  conjunction  with  the 
Austrians,  beat  the  Italian  and  French  troops  of 
Beauharnais.  In  the  affair  at  Reggio  the  Neapo- 
litans displayed  considerable  alacrity  and  bravery; 
but,  unhappily,  the  blood  they  shed  was  Italian 
blood,  like  their  own,  the  viceroy's  troops  opposed 
to  them  there  being  nearly  all  natives  of  Upper 
Italy.  Murat  was  seen  to  grieve  at  his  very  suc- 
cesses; and  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  look 
upon  the  field  when  Beauharnais  put  forward  in 
battle  order  native  French  troops  commanded  by 
old  French  generals,  who  had  been  in  earlier  life 
his  friends  and  his  own  brother-officers.  Murat  had 
at  once  too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  to  steer 
through  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was ;  be  was 
doubly  incapacitated  for  going  through  with  the 
part  which  his  old  comrade  Bemadotte  had  played 
so  successfully.  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  beaten 
and  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Austrians  were  threat- 
ening Milan,  and  the  l^feapolitans  were  pressing 
forward  upon  Piacenza,  when,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  Marshal  Bellegarde  announced  to  Murat 
that  the  allies  had  captured  Paris,  that  the  French 
government  had  been  wholly  changed,  and  that  the 
Viceroy  Eugene  had  agreed  with  the  Austrians  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Italy.  On  the  same 
day  a  French  officer,  a  friend,  who  had  been  sent 
into  France  by  Murat  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  what  was  passing  there,  returned  to  his 
employer,  who  then  had  his  head-quarters  close  to 
Piaceuza.  The  dismal  news  this  Frenchman 
brought  might  prove  that  Murat  had  been  so  far 
right  in  his  calculation  as  to  have  chosen  the 
stronger  party,  and  to  have  declared  against  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  yet  the 
fearful  catastrophe  gave  him  sorrow  and  not  joy; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  for  a  time  quite  un- 
manned. He  quitted  his  array,  returned  to  Firen- 
zuola,  and  thence  to  Bologna  again. 

Before  this  news  arrived  it  was  evident  that 
Beauharnais  could  not  maintain  himself,  and  that 
the  dominion  of  the  French  beyond  the  Alps  was 
at  an  end.  The  viceroy  had  no  money  and  hardly 
any  resources,  for  Italy  had  been  drained  by  his 
stepfather :  the  peasantry  of  Lorabardy  were  wel- 
coming back  the  Austrians ;  popular  insurrections 
were  breaking  out  on  both  sides ;  and  the  liberal 
party  among  the  nobility  and  citizens  (not  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  Bentinck's  flags  and  proclama- 
tions) were  aspiring  to  independence  and  a  cotl- 
siitulion.  When  Bonaparte's  abdication  became 
known,  everywhere  these  movements  increased  in 
rapidity  and  boldness.  The  government  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  entire  French  system  in  Lombardy 
were  broken  up  in  a  day.  The  people  of  Milan, 
reinforced  by  the  people  of  Pavia  and  other  towns, 
and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  rose  in 
a  mass,  broke  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  tore  down  all 
the  eagles,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  his  chief 
minister  Prina,  who  had  been  a  harsh  taskmaster, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  the  conscription  and 
the  heavy  taxation.  The  nobles  and  citizens  of 
the  liberal  party  then  named  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  act,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  old  sovereign  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  free  and  independent  Lombard 
nation ;  and  this  rapidly  improvised  government, 
composed  chiefly  of  enthusiastic,  inexperienced, 
and  inexpert  men,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  a  sonnet  or  a  madrigal,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  with  it  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  sent  the  first  copy  of  it  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  was  considered  as  its  sponsor. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  whose  own  life  was  threatened 
by  some  of  the  insurgents,  hastened  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  Bellegarde :  the  French  troops  in 
his  service  were  allowed  to  return  to  France ;  his 
Italian  troops  were  to  remain  quiet  in  the  country 
they  occupied  until  the  grand  alliance  should  give 
further  orders ;  and  upon  this,  without  returning 
to  Milan,  Beauharnais  travelled  through  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  repaired  to  Munich  to  seek  (and 
he  found  it)  an  hospitable  and  a  tranquil  asylum 
with  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  began  to  move 
rapidly  forward  upon  Genoa  on  the  1th  of  April. 
On  the  banners  of  his  Italian  legion  were  inscribed, 
in  large  letters  of  gold,  or  in  rich  silk  embroidery, 
the  magical  words  "  Indipendenza  dell'  Ita- 
lia," an  inscription  which  produced  a  great  ex- 


citement among  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Italians,  but  which  conveyed  no  meauitig  to  the 
poor  Genoesfe  mariners  and  peasantry.  He  had 
expected  to  find  a  weak  garrison ;  but,  while  his 
armament  had  been  loitering  on  the  coast,  Beau- 
harnais and  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont 
had  thrown  4000  or  5000  men  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  strengthen  Genoa  and  cover  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  coutitry  between  La  Spezzia  and  the 
city  of  Genoa  is  very  rough  and  difficult :  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  slope  precipitously  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  road  runs  partly  along  a  nar- 
row liedge  over  the  sea,  and  partly  across  the 
mountains,  or  through  deep,  steep,  and  wooded 
defiles.  But  Beauharnais's  people  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  yielding  pass  after  pass,  and  post 
after  post,  till  they  were  driven  close  under  the 
walls  of  Genoa,  where  they  took  up  a  very  strong 
position,  having  their  left  covered  by  the  strong 
forts  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla,  and  their  right  by 
the  village  of  San  Martino  and  the  sea,  and  having 
in  their  front  a  country  thickly  covered  with  villas 
and  hamlets,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
narrow  knes  enclosed  by  stone  walls.  In  this 
position  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak  on  the 
17th  of  April.  Bentinck's  Italian  legion,  aided 
by  his  Calabrians  and  Greeks,  carried  the  two  forts 
On  the  enemy's  left  in  good  style :  the  attack  on 
their  right  was  made  by  the  mixed  division  of 
Major-Genetal  Moritresor  and  the  English  division 
of  Lieutenant- General  Mac  Farlane.  The  French 
officers  knew  what  had  passed  at  Paris;  the 
struggle,  never  very  hot,  did  not  last  long,*  and 
the  retreat  into  the  town  was  precipitate.  By  the 
hour  of  noon  Bentinck's  forces  had  taken  up  a 
position  close  to  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
city ;  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  anchored 
in  the  roads.  On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  Genoa.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck, who  had  certainly  held  out  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  old  republic,  allowed  some 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  and  notables  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  according  to  the  ancient 
plan.  All  this  and  much  more  Lord  William  did 
inconsiderately,  and  on  his  own  liberal  in) pulse  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  imputed  to  him  and  to  the 
British  government  as  deliberate  treachery,  as  well 
by  others  as  by  some  of  the  Genoese  citizens  who 
could  ill  urge  any  such  complaint,  since,  if  it  hud 
been  meant  for  deception,  they  had  never  been 
deceived,  or,  at  least,  had  never  done  anything  to 
obtain  a  claim  upon  Bentinck's  conditional  pro- 
mises. The  banners  announcing  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  the  intimation  about  the  restoration 
of  the  separate  independerice  of  their  own  republic, 
had  not  weaned  them  from  their  French  predilec- 
tions, or  had  not  roused  them  to  a  single  exertion 
in  favour  of  the  allies.  When  Beauharnais's  forces 
were  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  open  their  gates  to 

*  Onlv  one  of  Boniinck*s  officers  was  scriouily  wounded.  Tliis  was 
Ihe  broUu'r  of  ihe  officer  who  had  playpd  amon^  the  ronspiiators  at 
MeMina  Uie  part  of  General  Maahcit's  iudetl«-caiiip.    lie  lovt  liis  leg. 
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his  lordship ;  but  it  was  out  of  no  affection  to  the 
cause,  nor  owing  to  any  expectations  which  he 
had  held  out  to  them,  but  solely  to  save  their  city 
from  bombardment.*  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnais,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  Milan,  displaced  the  independent  provisional 
government,  which  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  or 
passions  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  savereignty  of  the  Emperor 
Francis;  and,  except  among  the  nobility  (and 
they  were  much  divided  in  opinion  and  in  feeling, 
while  many  of  them  were  passive  or  indifferent),  ex- 
cept among  the  body  of  advocates,  professors,  men 
of  letters,  and  a  few  of  a  superior  class  of  merchants, 
not  only  the  Milanese,  but  also  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  Lfombardy,  applauded  all  that  Bellegarde 
.did.  The  Austrian  general,  Count  Bubna,  then 
marched  into  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and 
declared  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  restore  that 
country  and  Savoy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  his  Sardinian  majesty  entered 
Turin,  and  established  his  government  on  the  old 
basis.  Not  one  member  of  the  Continental  coali- 
tions had  adhered  more  steadily  and  faithfully  to 
his  engagement?,  or  had  suffered  more  severely 
from  them.  Tiie  allies  had  resolved  that  he  should 
now  receive  some  reward,  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  Genoese  republic,  which  joined  Piedmont, 
and  which  shut  that  fine  and  productive  country 
from  the  sea,  should  be  united  to  his  dominions. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  proceedings 
which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  taken,  or  had 
permitted,  at  Genoa,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
express  his  regret,  and  to  state  that  the  separate 
existence  of  Genoa  could  not  be  preserved,  it  being 
the  resolution  of  the  allies  that  Genoa  should  make 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Few,  very  few,  of  the  Genoese  complained  of  this 
at  the  time ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  last  murmur  of  discontent  had  almost 
died  away,  the  Genoese  people  having  found  that 

*  Th«  poor  Liberals  nnd  ConslitiiUonali^ts  of  Milnn  liad,  perhaps, 
in'>re  reason  to  complain  of  tlie  {Ua»*ry  natun*  of  Bentinck's  britpht 
flags  and  bright  hopes  than  theG«no«s«  :'Uiough  it  should  apiicar  tiiat. 
even  if  Bentinck  hud  nrver  held  cm  any  hope  at  all,  and  had  never 
put  Indifiendensa  delP  Italia  on  his  banners,  tlieir  own  enthusiasm 
would  equally  have  committed  and  duped  them.  Tiiey  certainly  were 
uo<  left  luuK  m  a  state  of  error  as  to  the  int*>tttion  of  the  nllied  powers 
and  the  nuthingness  of  Luid  William's  vapourinft  Shortly  alter  on- 
tering  Genoa,  General  Mac  Farlane  crossed  the  ApenniueK,  and  \tifut 
on  tu  Milan.  A  deputation  from  the  provisional  government  and  the 
Milanese  patriots  waited  upon  him.  In  the  nnmiM'r  were  seventi  in- 
teresting men  :  there  were  Couut  Gonfalouiere  (wlio,  since  then,  has 
lain  so  long  in  a  horrible  Austrian  state  prison),  the  late  Ugo  FiMtoolo. 
the  poet,  Ilellenist,  and  critic,  the  late  Cuvalifr  Giusepoe  Pecchiu  (so 
well  known  and  so  much  res|)eeted  in  Kuulnnd.  where  ne  ended  his 
life,  as  his  friend.  Utfo  Koscolo,  had  done  a  few  years  before  him), 
and  other  individuals  di%iingui>hed  by  their  rank,  wit.  and  attain- 
ments. The  general  could  not  receive  them  in  a  public  en f«ciiy.  and 
told  them  su.  They  askini  him  for  hiA  upiaiun  as  a  iiri\:ite  Eiigli^ 
gentleman,  and  begged  him  Ui  sute  frnnkly  whether  be  ihouuhi  that 
it  would  enter  into  itio  views  of  the  ]lritif>h  government  to  routitenanco 
tho  motto  Oil  Lord  Uentinck's  stanrkirds.  or  to  give  support  tu  the  in- 
dc|}endeuce  of  lionilmrdy  r  The  guuenil  frnnkly  told  tliein  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  the  knul ;  tiiat  he  ItrlieviMi  thnt  it  had  I'jhg  licen 
determined  in  tlie  allied  couu'iis  that  Austria  should  lie  re»torf d  to 
her  old  rights  of  duminion  in  Upficr  Italy;  that  without  th:»c)utract 
Austria  would  not  have  taken  the  field  ai.'aiua  llonapuite  ;  and  that, 
however  much  Knslwhmen  might  desire  tt  see  Italy  uiiitcNl.  tree,  and 
independent,  the  Driti^li  g(i\eruinent  could  certainly  never  oppose  (as 
she  never  oould  liave  prevented)  the  arraugementi  whtch  liad  been 
made. 


they,  as  well  as  the  Piedmontese,  were  gainers  by 
the  incorporation.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  future  prospects  of  Italy  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  gotten  more,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  gotten  less.  In  addition  to  his  old  pos- 
sessions in  Lombardy,  Francis  laid  his  hand  upon 
Venice,  which  had  only  been  his  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  foul  treaty  with  France,  and 
upon  other  cities  and  states  which  had  never  been 
his  at  all,  as  Brescia,  Cremona,  Guastalla,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  &c. 

Murat,  agitated  by  doubt  and  dread,  suspecting 
his  new  ally  Austria,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
suspected  by  her,  distrusting  most  of  his  Neapolitan 
generals,  and  alarmed  at  the  Carbonari,  who  were 
crying  for  a  constitution,  and  at  the  plots  and 
movements  of  the  royalists,  who  were  culling  for 
the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  returned  rather 
hastily  to  Naples,  withdrawing  his  garrison  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  reinforcing 
his  garrison  at  Ancona,  and  leaving  some  of  his 
troops  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  On  the  24 ih  of  May  the  pope  made  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  and  restored  the  old 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  popular  joy  was 
extatic. 

Few  of  these  restored  governments  were  good, 
but  that  of  Spain  was  the  worst  of  them  all,  though 
probably  not  worse  than  the  regimen  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes  and  Liberales  would  have  been,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  temper  of  the  army  and  people 
had  allowed  them  to  continue  in  possession  of  their 
power.  Between  them  and  the  royalists  and  reli- 
gbus  bigots  it  was  a  question  of  force,  and  the 
bigots  and  the  royalists  proved  the  stronger.  On 
entering  Spain  towards  the  end  of  March,  Ferdi- 
nand took  up  his  quarters  within  the  strong  walls 
of  Gerona,  where  the  Liberales  could  not  touch 
him.  But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  few  of 
the  Spanish  generals  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  army  looked 
to  the  king  as  having  the  sole  right  of  command 
over  them.  The  peasantry  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  re- 
ceived him  with  transports  of  joy.  He  was  joined 
by  General  £lio,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  all 
the  royalists,  and  one  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  army.  By  the  advice  of  Elio,  who  apparently 
feared  Mina  and  one  or  two  other  guerrilla  chiefs 
who  had  professed  more  reverence  for  the  Cortes 
than  for  the  king,  he  deviated  from  the  route 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  advance  on  his  way 
from  Gerona.  For  some  time  he  made  no  stay 
except  in  walled  towns.  He  went  to  Zaragoza, 
and  from  Zaragoza  to  the  fortified  city  of  Valencia. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  hither 
most  of  the  Spanish  grandees  and  many  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  flocked  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  conjure  him  to  overset  the  Cortes  and  the 
constitution,  which  threatened  alike  the  throne,  the 
church,  and  the  nobility.  General  Elio  had  already 
])roini8ed  the  assistance  of  40,000  Spanish  soldiers 
devoted  tu  their*  king  and  their  church;  other 
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assurances  were  given^  and  the  one  general  wish 
and  demand  of  these  nobles  and  priests,  and  of 
generals,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  was  that  he  should 
proclaim  himself  absolute  king,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  re-establish  the  inquisition,  and 
crush  the  Cortes  and  the  Liberales  altogether.  It 
was  but  by  following  the  sense  of  his  nation,  which 
he  saw  manifested  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
Ferdinand  determined  to  do  what  he  did.  If  he 
had  pursued  a  contrary  course,  many  of  the  royalist 
party  would  even  then  have  set  up  his  brother 
Don  Carlos;  for  it  was  not  merely  the  passion 
of  loyalty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  that 
animated  many  of  these  Spaniards ;  they  had  seen 
ia  their  conflicts  with  the  Cortes  that  their  rank, 
their  consideration,  their  property,  their  very  lives 
^  would  be  committed  if  the  Liberales  should  pre- 
'  vail,  and  they  had  not  been  Spaniards  if  they  had 
not  thirsted  for  revenge  for  the  evils  or  insults 
they  had  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stitution-makers. The  Cortes  wrote  to  Valencia 
to  entreat  his  majesty  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  and 
complete  the  happiness  of  Spain  by  swearing  to 
the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  they  piade  a 
very  empty  show  of  supporting  that  constitution 
and  their  own  authority  by  force  of  arms;  and 
proceeded  to  regulate  the  royal  household  in  an 
indiscreet  and  insulting  manner,  and  as  if  their 
own  little  household  gods  were  not  tumbling  about 
their  ears.  But  seventy  members  seceded  at 
once,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  solemnly  protested 
against  the  measures  of  the  Cortes  as  having  been 
curried  by  force  and  intimidation,  and  professed  for 
themselves  and  for  their  constituents  a  boundless 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  At  last,  on  the  4lh  of  May,  after  the 
king  and  the  infantas  had  heard  Te  Dttum  in  the 
cathedral  of  Valencia,  in  the  midst  of  20,000  burn- 
ing wax  tapers,  and  in  presence  of  a  miraculous 
chalice,  a  royal  declaration  came  forth,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  that  the 
Cortes  had  never  been  legally  convoked,  that  they 
had  excluded  the  states  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
that  they  had  despoiled  him  of  the  sovereignty,  at- 
tributing it  nominally  to  the  nation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  it  to  themselves ;  and  finally, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  not  only  not  to 
swear  to  the  constitution  they  had  made,  but  to 
pronounce  that  constitution  niUl  and  void.  A  com- 
parison— and  by  no  means  an  irrelevant  one — was 
drawn  between  the  constitution  manufactured  by 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1791,  manufac- 
tured by  the  French  legislative  assembly.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  declared  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
tested despotism,  and  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  or  as  soon  as  order  and  the  good 
usages  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  lived 
should  be  restored,  he  would  consult  with  the  pro- 
I  curadores  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  a.  Cortes 

^  legitimately  assembled.     And  this  last  declaration 

was  considered  by  some  as  equivalent  to  a  promise 
of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  Spain.     On  the  nej^t 
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day  he  took  his  departure  from  Valencia  for 
Madrid.  He  travelled  slowly  and  by  short  stages ; 
the  concourse  of  people  was  so  great  that  the  road 
from  Valencia  was  lined  with  them ;  their  joy  and 
their  shouts  were  everywhere  the  same.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  May  General  Eguia,  as  fierce 
a  royalist  as  Elio,  seized  all  the  liberal  members  of 
the  Cortes  that  he  could  find  in  Madrid  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  The  whole  body  fell  helpless, 
unresisting,  and  unlamented  by  the  people.  On 
the  12th  of  May  Ferdinand  entered  his  capital,  and 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy 
and  enthusiasm,  inferior  in  degree  only  to  what 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Italian  peasantry  and 
the  populace  at  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope. 
Except  by  the  knife  and  stiletto  and  in  private  re- 
venge, blood  was  not  shed  now  ;  but  scaffolds  were 
soon  erected  in  more  than  one  city  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  (he  had  received  this 
rank  from  the  Prince  Regent)  hastened  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  his  numerous  occupations  would  allow 
him,  in  order  to  mediate  between  the  infuriated 
parties,  and  to  bestow  some  good  advice  on  the  re* 
stored  king  and  government.  He  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  capital  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  was  very 
well  received  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
he  confessed  his  fear  that  he  had  done  very  litde 
good  by  coming.  He  found  that  nothing  could  be 
more  popular  than  the  king  and  his  measures,  as 
far  as  they  had  gone  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes 
constitution  ;  and  that,  though  some  thought  it  an 
unnecessary  and  impolitic  measure,  the  arrest  of 
the  Liberales  was  liked  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
duke,  as  well  as  his  brother  the  British  ambassador. 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who  had  waited  upon  Fer- 
dinand at  Valencia,  and  General  AVhiitingham, 
who  had  escorted  him  from  Zaragoza,  strongly 
recommended,  not  that  Ferdinand  should  swear 
to  the  wild,  democratic,  and  impracticable  consti- 
tution established,  but  that  he  should  hasten  to 
frame  and  recognise  one  better  suited  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  To  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  and  others, 
Wellington  urged  the  necessity  of  the  king  govern- 
ing on  liberal  principles: — but  in  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  he  said,  **  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
no  public  men  in  this  country  who  are  acquainted 
either  with  the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them."  * 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  again  with  his  army,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  divisions  previously  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  war  into  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  collected  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  order  to  evacuate  France  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
issued  his  farewell  general  orders  to  those  gallant 
troops,  congratulating  them  upon  the  recent  events 
which  had  restored  peace  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world,  and  upon  the  great  share  which  the 

*  Dinatchef. 
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British  army  had  in  producing  these  events,  and 
on  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  would 
quit  France.  He  declared  that,  though  separated 
from  them,  he  should  never  cease  to  feel  the  warmest 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  he 
would  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  service  to  those 
to  whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry  their 
country  stood  so  much  indebted.  His  Grace  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  23rd  of  June,  to  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  grateful  reception  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Parliament  was  sitting, 
having  re-assembled,  according  to  a  second  proro- 
gation, on  the  21st  of  March.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  his  Grace's  various  patents  in  the  peerage, 
as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquess,  duke,  were  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  clerks ;  and  the 
duke  then  for  the  first  time  took  the  oaths  and  his 
scat.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  then  rose;  and, 
pursuant  to  their  lordships'  previous  order,  gave 
the  thanks  of  that  House  to  Field>Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  his  eminent  and  unremitting  ser- 
vice to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  public.  On  the  Ist 
of  July  his  Grace  attended  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  House, 
through  the  Speaker,  Abbot.  The  sum  of  500,000/. 
was  afterwards  voted  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  for  his  Grace,  to  be  a  lasting  token  of 
the  national  gratitude. 

The  .legislative  measures  of  this  short  parlia- 
mentary session  are  of  little  historical  importance. 
The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  whole 
amount  of  supplies  exceeded  15,600,000/.  The 
session  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  by  the 
Prince  Regent  in  person.  The  autumnal  session 
presented  no  matter  of  great  interest.  It  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  November  by  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  was  again  delivered  by  the 
Regent  in  person ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December 
the  Houses  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  February  next. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  Great  Britain 
to  Louis  XVIII. 

A.D.  1815. — The  great  Congress  of  Vienna  began 
to'  assemble  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and  in  the 
month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
paired thither.  Our  parliament  re-assembled  in 
February.  The  opposition,  which  had  already  ex- 
pressed a  strong  and  indignant  disapprobation  of 
the  forcible  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  now  censured  with  equal  severity  the 
annexation  of  the  worthless  old  republic  of  Genoa 
to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With 
less  questionable  reason,  and  with  a  generous 
English  feeling  which  did  them  honour,  they  took 
up  the  case  of  two  Spanish  refugees  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  and  had 
there,  in  an  unprecedented  and  monstrous  manner, 
been  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  King  of 
Spain  by  our  temporary  deputy  governor.  General 
Smith.  Parliament  had  got  over  these  matters, 
and  was  discussing  subjects  of  home  policy,  regu- 
lating the  reduction  of  the  militia,  &C.9  as  if  all 


fears  of  war  were  over,  when  England  and  Europe 
were  startled,  as  at  a  thunder-clap,  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  his  narrow 
insular  empire  to  repossess  himself  of  his   old 
French  empire.     On  the  6th  of  April,  a  message 
from  the  Prince   Regent  was  delivered  to  each 
House,  communicating  the  information  that  events 
which  had  recently  occurred  in   France — events 
which  threatened  consequences  highly  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe — 
had  induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  directions         I 
for  the  immediate  augmentation  of  our  land  and        ! 
sea  forces,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating        i 
with  our  allies  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a        I 
concert  as  might  eflfectually  provide  for  the  ge- 
neral and  permanent  security  of  Europe.     On  the 
following  day  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  in  the 
Lords  to  move  a  corresponding  address   to   the 
Regent.     His  lordship  affirmed  that  our  negociA- 
tor  at  Paris,  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  expressed  a 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  with  Bonaparte,  but  that,  the 
representations  of  those  sovereigns  having  at  length 
convinced  him  of  its  necessity  or  expediency,  be 
(Lord  C.)  had  consented  to  accede  to  it  in  part, 
namely,  as  far  as  concerned  the  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  conferred 
on  his  wife  Maria- Louisa.     On  the  same  day,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  many  of  the  pre- 
vious transactions,  explained  how  it  was  that  the 
disturber  of  Europe  had  escaped.     It  had  never, 
he  said,  been  the  intention  of  the  allied  powers, 
who  accepted  his  unconditional  act  of  abdication, 
to  consider  or  to  treat  Bonaparte  as  a  prisoner,  or  to 
exercise  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  with  respect 
to  him.     They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  upon  the  apparent  determination  of  the  French 
people  to  have  done  with  him  for  ever,  and  to 
adhere  to  Louis  XVII I.     Bonaparte  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops  had  been  allowed  to  collect 
round  him,  as  the  island  had  been  and  might  again 
be  exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  Barbary  corsairs ; 
and  he  had  had  a  sort  of  naval  equipment  under 
his  flag,  which  the  British  officer  on  that  station 
had  no  power  of  visiting.     Tliis  was  also  the  case 
with  the  naval  officer  of  Louis  XVIII.     Colonel 
Campbell,  who  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte*s  con- 
ductors to  Elba,  had  indeed  been  suffered  to  remain 
between  that  island  and  Leghorn ;  but  his  visits 
had  latterly  been  discouraged  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
a  sort  of  English  vice-consul,  who  resided  on  the 
island,  was  put  under  the  surveillance  of  two  gen- 
darmes at  the  time  Bonaparte  was  making  his 
preparations  to  invade   France.     Mr.  Whitbread 
vehemently  opposed  a  renewal  of  war  by  England, 
or  what  he  termed  "  commencing  a  new  crusade 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  fill  ^ 
throne  of  France."     He  even  recommended  that 
we  should  renew  with  Bonaparte  the  treaty  which      ^ 
had  been  concluded  with  Louis  XVIII.     Only  32 
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members  voted  with  him,  while  220  voted  against 
liim.  The  ministerial  address  to  the  Regent  was 
carried  in  both  Houses  without  any  division  upon 
it  i  and  the  nation  at  large  felt  'as  strongly  as  par- 
liament that  nothing  was  left  for  England  to  do 
but  to  draw  the  sword  again,  and  never  sheath  it 
until  Bonaparte  should  be  consigned  to  some  safer 
place  than  Elba.  The  parliament  continued  sitting 
till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  falsified  the  sinister  pro- 
phecies of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  new 
war,  because  it  would  be  as  long  as  the  last.  Sub- 
sidies, or  aids  in  money  given  under  other  names, 
were  voted  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  budget  of 
the  year  was  raised  to  very  nearly  90,000,000/. 

The  astounding  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba 
was  announced  to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  sitting 
in  congress  at  Vienna  by  Talleyrand.  There  was 
no  hesitation  there  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  sovereigns  imme- 
diately agreed  to  join  their  forces  again,  in  order 
to  frustrate  Bonaparte's  attempt,  and  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  13th  of  March 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  powers  *  assembled  at 
Vienna,  including  the  ministers  of  the  King  of 
France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  an  outlaw,  a  violator  of 
treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  public  vengeance  (rm- 
dicte  publique).  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (who  was  also 
at  Vienna),  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  gene- 
rals of  all  nations  there  assembled,  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  grand  plan  of  military  operations, 
announced  to  bis  government  that  all  that  had 
occurred  in  France  since  Bonaparte's  return  had 
augmented  ''  the  eagerness  of  the  different  powers 
to  put  forth  the  general  strength  for  the  common 
protection."  t  At  the  same  time  his  grace  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  these 
allied  powers  to  make  an  effort  adequate  to  the 
occasion  unless  they  should  obtain  the  aid  of 
Enghsh  money.  Wiih  proper  assistance,  and  with 
an  efficient  British  force  co-operating  with  the 
allies,  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  contest 
would  be  **  a  very  short  one,  and  decidedly  suc- 
cessful." "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  be  done 
with  a  small  force ;  the  war  would  linger  on  and 
end  to  our  disadvantage.  Motives  of  economy, 
then,  should  induce  the  British  government  to 
take  measures  to  bring  the  largest  possible  force 
into  action  at  the  earliest  period  of  time."  It  was 
upon  this  wise  calculation  that  Lord  LiverpooVs 
government  made  its  prodigious  financial  effort; 
and  that  it  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  British  troops 
it  could  spare,  and  to  pay  for  other  troops  that 
should  make  up  the  force  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  125,000  men.  Austria  agreed  to  furnish 
300,000  men,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia  236,000, 

*  The  eight  powers  were  Anitria,  Spftin,  France,  Great  Britain* 
Portugal,  l*ruft(ia,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  'Ilie  minitterii  for  Great  Bri* 
tain  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Oitlicart  and  Clancarty,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart.  Those  for  France  were  Talleyrand,  the  Uuc  de 
Dalberg,  M.  Latour  du  Pin,  and  the  Count  Alexia  de  Noailles. 
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the  various  states  of  Germany  150,000,  and  Hoi" 
land  afterwards  agreed  to  furnish  50,000.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  confirming 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  March,  1814, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
separate  peace,  and  to  conclude  neither  cessation 
of  hostilities  nor  any  convention  whatever  except 
by  general  consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  March,  four  days  after  signing  this  treaty,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  left  Vienna,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  military  state  of  affairs  in  Belgium,  which 
country,  as  of  old,  was  quite  sure  to  be  the  first 
battle-field.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  April ;  and,  rapidly  as  he  had  tra- 
velled, he  had  found  time  to  observe  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  several  bodies  of  the  allied  armies. 
A  strong  Prussian  corps,  which  had  been  left  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  '*  very  content "  at  the  pros- 
pect of  another  brush  with  Bonaparte.  As  early 
as  the  5th  of  April  the  Duke  announced  that,  after 
having  placed  13,400  men  in  the  fortresses  of 
Belgium,  he  could  assemble  23,000  men  of  good 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  20,000  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops,  and  about  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; but,  as  it  was  understood  that  Bonaparte, 
who  had  not  arrived  at  Paris  until  the  20th  of 
March,  would  not  commence  his  attack  until  he 
had  collected  his  whole  force,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  raise  this  allied  force  in  Belgium  to  an 
equality  with  his  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  pos- 
sible; and  the  incredible  labour  of  correspondence 
to  quicken  the  preparations  and  the  march  of 
Dutchmen,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and 
armies  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  slowest,  fell  principally  upon 
Wellington. 

The  essential  points  of  the  famous  escapade  from 
Elba  are  soon  told.  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  gone 
thither  with  the  intention  of  stopping,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He  had 
not  been  one  month  in  the  island  ere  he  com- 
menced a  secret  but  most  active  correspondence 
with  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy.  This 
correspondence  became  still  more  active  as  his 
friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  Spain,  &c.,  and  related 
that  the  temper  of  these  veterans  was  unchanged, 
that  their  devotion  to  glory  and  to  their  emperor 
was  as  great  as  ever.  Several  of  these  returned 
prisoners,  men  as  well  as  oflBcers,  passed  over  from 
time  to  time  to  Elba,  to  offer  their  services  to  enter 
his  guard,  and  to  speak  of  the  attachment  of  their 
comrades  to  their  old  chief,  and  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Bourbon  king,  who  could  not  mount  a 
horse,  and  who  was  a  great  discourager  of  the 
military  profession,  as  he  wanted  nothing  but 
peace.  To  these  men  the  camp  had,  indeed,  be- 
come a  home;  and  they  could  not  but  regret  the 
leader  who  had  so  long  led  them  from  victory  to 
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The  Chamber  of  Peers  set  up  a  provisional 
government,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt,  Quenett, 
Grenier,  Carnot,  and  Fouch*;— a  most  strange 
jumble  of  men  and  principles.  Foucht^,  who  had 
ten  times  more  craft,  cunning,  and  ability  than  all 
his  four  colleagues  put  together,  had  seen  clearly, 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  was  an  inevitable  necessity; 
and  he  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  not  at  all 
despairing  of  enjoying  as  much  pre-eminence  under 
Louis  XVIII.  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  under  Napo- 
leon. Minister  of  police,  minister  of  the  interior,  or 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Fouchtf  was  ready  for 
anything.  He  at  once  got  himself  named  presi- 
dent of  this  commission  of  government,  and  took 
the  entire  direction  upon  himself,  treating  Carnot 
like  an  obstinate  old  fool,  and  the  rest  of  them  as 
nobodies.  This  strange  provisional  government, 
which  assumed  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  France, 
must  have  been  more  hateful  and  humiliating  to 
the  fallen  emperor  than  all  the  rest  of  his  disgraces ; 
yet  still  he  lingered  at  Malmaison  for  nearly  a  whole 
week,  and  until  the  advance  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  rendered  his  further  stay  impossible. 

The  British  and  Prussian  armies  met  with  hardly 
any  the  feeblest  resistance  on  their  march  upon 
Paris.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Wellington  took  up  a 
position  a  few  short  miles  from  the  capital,  with 
his  right  upon  the  heights  of  Richebourg,  with  his 
left  upon  the  Forest  of  Bondy.  Blucher  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St.  Germain  as  Wellington  advanced;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army 
was  at  Plessis-Piquet,  its  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  its 
reserve  at  Versailles.  Two  days  before  this,  while 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  Etrt^s,  five  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  him  from  Paris  by  the 
provisional  government  to  negotiate  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  These  negotiators  began  with  assert- 
ing that  Bonaparte's  abdication  had  virtually  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  duke  told  them  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  consider  the  whole  trans- 
action of  the  abdication  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  trick  ;  and  that  he  could  not  stop  his  operations 
with  a  view  to  any  benefit  likely  to  result  from 
such  an  arrangement  to  the  object  the  allies  had 
in  view  in  the  war.  Foucht^'s  commissioners  then 
said  that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris ;  and,  in  case  he  had 
not,  they  proposed  various  schemes  *^  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him.**  One  of  their  schemes  was  to 
seize  him  and  send  him  to  England ;  another,  to 
hand  him  over  to  his  father-in-law  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  this  Wellington  replied  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  settle  such  schemes ;  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that,  if  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  prince  regent  would  keep  him  to  he 
disposed  of  by  the  allies  by  common  accord^  and 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  would  do  the  same.  He  further  told 
these  French  commissioners  that,  if  they  really, 
intended  to  dispose  of  Bonaparte  in  that  way,  they 
had  much  bttter  send  him  at  once  to  Marshal 
Blucher  or  to  the  English  head^quariers.    The 


Frenchmen  then  said  that  it  was  probiMe  he  wis 
gone  to  Rochefurt  to  embark  for  America,  or  t^ 
he  would  go  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  allied  armies,  aod   before    tl^ 
could  send  to  Paris;  and   they  asked    the  dsk^ 
whether  in  that  case  he  would  stop  his  operation. 
The  duke  told  them  that  Paris  contained   other 
dangerous  men;  that  besides  Napoleon  there  «ert 
his  adherents,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  allies, 
and  that  before  he  could  stop  his  operations  be 
must  see  some  steps  taken  to  re-establish  a  govern- 
ment in  France  which  should  afford  the  allies  some 
chance  of  lasting  peace.    They  then  begged  to  knov 
what  would  satisfy  the  allies  upon  this  point.     Tlie 
duke  told  them  he  had  no  authority  even  from  hii 
own  government,  and  much  less  from  the  allies,  ia 
discuss  this  subject;  that  all  he  could  dowasts 
give  them  his  private  opinion,  and  that  this  opinica 
was  that  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Look 
XVIII.  was  a  sirie  qua  non.     He  added  that  be 
wished,  as  a  private  individual,  that  the  Frendi 
themselves  would  recall  the  king,  as  it  would  not 
then  appear  that  the  measure  had  been  forced  upoa 
them  by  the  allied  armies.     In  the  same  private 
capacity,  he  expressed  his  conviciiou  that  I^oois 
XVIII.  would  consent  to  the  responsibility  of  mi- 
nisters, and  to  other  constitutional  and  administra- 
tive reforms  which   the  French  people    desired. 
While  the  'duke  was  talking,  he  received  Louis 
XVIII.*s  proclamation,  dated  Cambray,  the  28tli 
of  June,  countersigned  by  Talleyrand.    He  handed 
the  paper  immediately  to  the  French  commissioners, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  king's  promise  to  make  the 
very  alterations  in  his  administration  which  tb^ 
had  proposed.    The  commissioners  took  objectioo 
to  certain  paragraphs  in  the  proclamation,  wherein 
Jjouis  announced  the  intention  of  punishing  some 
of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  which  had  brought 
back  Bonaparte,  &c.     Although  not  named  as  yet, 
the  commissioners,  the  provisional  government,  and 
all  France  must  have  understood   that  Marshal 
Ney  and  Labedoyere  were  included  in  this  traitorous 
category ;  and  that  the  government  of  Louis  X  Vllf . 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  bringing  them  to  cou- 
dign  punishment.     The   commissioners   saw  the 
royal  proclamation  four  days  before  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.     To  their  remarks  on  the  avenging  para- 
graph the   Duke  of  Wellington  had  nothing  to 
say;  and  they  themselves  really  appear  to  have 
said  or  thought  very  little  about  it.     We  call  at- 
tention to  the  paragraph  only  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Da- 
voust  perfectly  well  knew  the  intention  of  Louis 
XVIII.   with   regard  to    Ney,   Labedoyfere,  and 
others,  three  or  four  days  before  they  concluded 
the  convention  of  Paris  with  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher, a  convention  in  which  the  case  of  those  trai- 
tors was  not  provided  for  in  any  >ray.     Before  he 
left  them   the  commissioners  asked  categorically 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  regency  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  French  government  in  the  name 
of  Napoleon  11.  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
allies,  and  stop  his  grace's  advance  upon  Paris? 
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or  whether  the  allies  would  be  satisfied  if  some 
other  prince  of  a  royal  House  were  called  to  the 
French  throne?  [It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
party  already,  and,  indeed,  long  before  this  crisis, 
entertained  the  notion  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe.]  To  the 
first  of  these  queries  Wellington  answered  "  Cer- 
tainly not :"  to  the  second  he  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  answer  such  loose  questions.* 
On  the  following  day,  the  30ih  of  June,  those  com- 
missioners returned  to  the  Duke's  head-quarters 
to  assure  him,  in  positive  terms,  that  Bonaparte 
was  really  gone ;  and  to  demand  upon  that  ground 
alone  an  immediate  armistice.  Wellington  said 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  agree  to  an  armistice  upon 
the  following  conditions : — 1.  That  he  and  Mar- 
shal Blucher  should  halt  in  their  present  advanced 
positions,  and  not  advance  nearer  to  Paris ;  2.  That 
all  the  French  troops  should  retire  from.  Paris  to 
the  country  behind  the  Loire;  3.  That  Paris 
should  be  held  by  the  national  guards  of  the  town, 
until  the  king  should  order  otherwise.  The  com- 
missioners said  that  the  provisional  government 
could  not  or  would  not  send  away  the  forces  be- 
yond the  Loire ;  upon  which  the  Duke  told  them 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  suspend  hostilities  as 
long  as  a  soldier  of  that  army  remained  in  Paris. 
"  In  fact,**  writes  his  grace  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, "  if  they  were  to  restore  the  king,  and  his 
majesty  were  to  return  to  Paris,  the  troops  remain- 
ing there,  his  majesty  would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  army,  who  can- 
not be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
creatures  and  instruments  of  Napoleon."  t  This 
army  in  and  round  Paris,  counting  shattered  and 
disorganised  corps,  fugitives  from  Waterloo,  and 
all,  was  estimated  by  the  provisional  government 
at  40,000  men.  It  probably  amounted  to  30,000 ; 
and,  obeying  the  impulses  of  Lab^doy^re  and  other 
desperate  officers,  it  had  declared  for  Napoleon  II. 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  l)een  obliged  to  quit  Lille, 
his  first  place  of  refuge,  and  to  repair  to  the  city 
of  Ghent,  iu  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  now 
followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  recommendation, 
and  came  on  towards  Paris.  On  the  1st  of  July 
Marshal  Davoust  wrote  to  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  subject  of  the  armistice ;  but  the 
marshal  did  not  yet  adopt  the  terms  without  which 
Wellington  had  determined  not  to  suspend  his 
movements  for  a  single  hour.  He  and  BlQcher 
had,  therefore,  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  French  capital.  In  taking 
up  his  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  the  army  of  Napoleon  II.  offered 
some  resistance  to  old  Bliicher;  and  there  was 
even  some  hard  fighting  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  and  Meudon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy ;  but 
the  country  people  remained  neutral,  and  the 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  surmounted 
every  obstacle.     On   the  3rd   of  July,  at  three 

•  Sm  the  Pake  of  Wellingtou'i  long  Dispatch  to  Earl  Batbunt, 
dated  tlM2na  of  July. 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  renewed  the 
attack,  and  attempted  to  recover  the  village  of 
Issy;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  No  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  ap- 
proaches or  molest  the  positions  of  the  British. 
The  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Davoust 
now  yielded  to  necessity,  and  to  the  terms  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  proposed  to  their 
commissioners  three  days  before,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  the  city  of  Paris,  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  all  its  other  defences,  were  to 
be  put  quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies.  They  saw  that  Paris  was  now 
open  to  the  allies  on  its  vulnerable  side,  that  a 
communication  was  established  between  the  two 
allied  armies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Seine,  by  a 
bridge  which  Wellington  had  established  lit  Argen- 
teuil ;  and  that  a  British  corps  was  likewise  moving 
upon  the  left  of  the  Seine  towards  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly;  and,  therefore,  they  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  desiring  that  the  firing  might  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  and  that  negotiations  might  be 
opened  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  *'  for  a  military 
convention  between  the  armies,  under  which  the 
French  army  should  evacuate  Paris,*'  •  Officers 
accordingly  met  on  both  sides  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and 
on  that  night  the  military  convention  w^as  con- 
cluded by  three  French  officers,  one  English  officer, 
and  one  Prussian  officer ;  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  by  Davoust,  who  acted  on 
the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged.  On  the  same 
day,  and  almost  before  his  signature  to  the  deed 
was  dry,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  government,  ^  This 
convention  decides  all  the  military  questions  at  this 
moment  existing  here,  and  touches  nothing  poli- 
tical*' t  The  French  troops,  as  by  this  agreement 
bound,  had  all  evacuated  Paris  by  the  6th,  and 
had  begun  their  march  towards  the  Loire.  La- 
bedoyere  is  said  to  have  gone  with  them,  or  to 
have  followed  them  beyond  the  Loire.  But  Mar- 
shal Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  disguise  on  the  6th, 
with  a  passport,  given  to  him  by  Fouchc^,  under  a 
feigned  name.  This  is  proof  enough  that  Ney  did 
not  consider  himself  included  in  the  conventiou  or 
capitulation.  When  he  so  fled,  he  knew,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Paris,  the  articles  of  that  capitulation ; 
he  knew  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
could  in  any  way  shield  him  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.;  he  knew  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  said  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  30th,  when  he  handed  them  the  copy  of  the 
king's  proclamation,  which  so  clearly  announced  the 
intention  of  punishing  some  of  the  Bonapartist 
plotters ;  he  knew  that  the  provisional  government 
had  introduced  no  article,  clause,  or  paragraph,  to 

•  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  the  4th  of  Julv.  The  reader 
■ahould  remember  the  date  of  thU  dispatch,  and  the  definition  of  the 
sonvciition  here  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  dikpatch 
fuUy  ihows  that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  did  at  no  time  consider  the 
convention  or  capitulation  of  Paris  as  touching  nnyihing  political,  or 
as  preventing  Louis  XV III.  from  bringlug  Maiahal  Ney,  Labedov4re, 
and  others  to  trial. 

t  Id. 
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shield  him  and  others  in  hit  predicament;  he 
knew  that  the  Dake  of  Wellington  could  never 
have  agreed  to  negotiate  upon  such  a  subject ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he,  alike  conscious  of  his 
guilt  and  of  his  danger,  fled  in  an  ignominious 
manner  from  Paris  the  day  before  the  allied  ar- 
mies took  possession  of  that  city.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  fled,  Louis  XVIII.,  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, with  the  addition  of  so  many  exasperating 
circumstances,  was  at  St.  Denis,  only  eight  miles 
from  Paris. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  took  possession  of  Paris,  without  any  out- 
ward or  visible  sign  of  that  beau  deicspair  with 
which  they  had  been  so  often  menaced.  The  Eng- 
lish established  themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  they  formed  an  encampment :  the  Prussians 
occupied  some  of  the  churches,  and  bivouacked  at 
the  head  of  the  streets  and  along  the  quays  on  the 
Seine.  They  were  thus  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  two  objects  which  roused  their 
nationality  and  inflamed  their  ire,  which  had  not 
been  cooled  since  their  fighting  at  Ligny  and 
Wavre,  or  since  their  re-entrance  into  France. 
These  obnoxious  objects  were  Bonaparte's  bronzed 
column  of  victory  in  the  Place  Yend^me,  which 
recorded  the  defeats  of  the  Prussians  as  well  as 
other  nations,  and  the  bridge  of  Jena,  which  had 
been  named  afler  the  great  battle  whereby  Napo- 
leon had  broken  up  the  Prussian  monarchy  for  a 
time,  and  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  fair  Prussian 
queen  for  ever.  There  was  not  a  heart  [beating 
under  a  Prussian  breast  that  had  more  nationality, 
or  that  felt  these  things  more  acutely,  than  Blu- 
cher,  whose  body,  too,  had  been  scarred  with 
wounds  in  that  disastrous  campaign.  He,  there- 
for§,  thought  it  no  sin,  and  no  questionable  act,  to 
pull  down  the  column  of  a  man  who  had  destroyed 
the  pillar  which  commemorated  the  great  Prussian 
victory  of  Rosbach,  and  who  had  plundered  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  to  blow  into  the 
air  the  bridge  of  Jena.  His  people  were  actually 
at  work  upon  the  bridge  with  the  insuflerable 
name,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interfered. 
The  British  commander-in-chief  gently  represented 
that  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would  be  highly 
disagreeable  to  Louis  XVIII.,  as  well  as  to  the 
French  people ;  that  it  was  not  a  military  measure, 
but  one  likely  to  attach  to  the  character  of  their 
joint  operations,  and  to  be  of  military  importance ; 
that  the  bridge,  as  a  monument,  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed, as  such  destruction  was  inconsistent  with 
the  promise  given  to  the  French  commissioners 
during  the  late  negotiation  at  St.  Cloud,  namely, 
that  the  public  monuments,  museums,  &c.,  should 
be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  French  government  were 
quite  willing  to  change  the  name  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  the  only  offensive  part  of  it.*     **  Mar- 

*  "  All  that  I  aak.**  added  the  Duke.  "  ia,  that  the  exeeuUon  of  the 
orders  given  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  may  be  suspended  till 
the  soTerei£ns  shall  arrive  here,  when,  if  it  ^lould  be  anecd  by  oom- 
mon  accord  that  the  bridge  ouffht  to  be  destroyed,  I  shall  have  no 
objection."' i>tttfr  to  Manhal  Prince  Blicher,  dated  Paris,  9th  Jtdy. 


shal  Forwards,"  moreover,  could  Bee  no  harm  a 
levying  a  military  contribution  of  100,000^000 
francs  upon  the  city  of  Paris  ;  for  had  uot  B(»a- 
parte  and  the  French  done  worse  than  this  in 
Berlin  ?  and  how  had  the  French  recompenaed  the 
allies  for  their  forbearance  and  generoaitj  last  year 
when  Paris  was  in  their  power  ?  Upon  this  poni 
also  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interposed  ;  and,  alter 
some  grumbling,  the  rough  old  Prussian  conaentBi 
that  the  bridge  of  Jena  should  stand,  and  that  as 
military  contribution  should  be  imposed  upon  tk 
Parisians. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered 
Paris,  escorted  by  the  national   guard.     On  the 
preceding  day  Fouch^  told  his  colleagues  of  the 
provisional  government  that  they  must  resign  Uieir 
functions,  and  that  the  two  Chambers  ought  ta 
dissolve  themselves  or  adjourn,  as  the  capital  wae 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Prussiaim,  and 
their  deliberations  were  no  longer  free.     Caulahi- 
court,  Camot,  Grenier,  and  Quenett,   could  si^ 
little  to  this,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  (it 
appears,  indeed,  that  both  Caulaincourt  and  Camst 
were  packing  up  their  portmanteaus  to  he  gone ; 
for  the  one  had  kidnapped  the  Due  d'Enghieo, 
and  the  other  had  voted  for  the  death  erf  Loais 
XVI.) ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  thinned  hj  the 
flight  or  retreat  of  fierce  Ijab«fdoy^re  and  so  many 
other    hot    Bonapartists,   had,    in    fact,   already 
reached  its  dissolution.    The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  consider  their  nnission   ss 
terminated,  and  voted,  upon  the  message  whidi 
FouchfS  sent  them,  that  they  were  sitting  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  and  would  continue  to 
sit  till  separated  by  force.     On  the  day  the  kh^ 
entered  the  city,  General  Desolles,  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  shut  up  both  Chambers,  and 
put  his  seal  on  the  doors.     Louis  XVIII.  quietly 
resumed  the  government.     In  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered,  and  in  expectation  of  further 
assistance  from  his  master  craft,  Foach($  was  re- 
stored to  his  old  post  of  minister  of  police.     Fresh 
assurances  were  given  that  the  restored  king  hsd 
no  wish  to  be  other  than  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign; and  preparations  were  at  once  made  fat 
giving  to  the  French,  if  not  the  most  perfect  of 
constitutions,  a  vast  deal  more  liberty  than  they 
had  ever  enjoyed,  either  before  the  revolution  of 
1*789,  or  since. 

Bonaparte  had  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  the  3rd. 
News  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  him  from  Paris  of 
everything  that  passed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  had  some  communications  with  officers 
who  were  retiring  with  the  troops  beyond  the 
Loire.  It  is  said  that  at  one  moment  he  thought 
of  joining  those  troops;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  seriously  entertained  so 
desperate  a  project,  and  equally  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  been  allowed  by  General  Becker 

The  nunc  of  the  bridge  wu  changed,  but  only  to  be  changed  again  a 
few  years  later.  Ever  sioce  the  revolution  of  1830  it  has  gone  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Femt  de  Jem.  The  ParMaaa  aeem  to  ban 
considered  this  restoration  of  a  word  as  one  of  the  mbaiBBtial  bencili 
of  the  three  glorious  days  of  July,  1830. 
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and  his  escorl  to  fly  beyond  the  Loire,  there  to 
light  the  flames  of  civil  war,  as  well  as  those  of 
foreign  war.  He  soon  saw  that  the  country  was 
tranquilly  submitting  to  the  Bourbons,  and  that 
the  sea,  covered  with  English  squadrons  and 
cruisers,  offered  him  no  chance  of  escape  to  Ame- 
rica. The  *  Bellerophon '  ship-of-the-line.  Captain 
Maitland,  and  some  of  our  frigates  were  in  the 
roads.  There  were  two  or  three  small  armed 
French  vessels  in  port ;  but  their  officers  told  him 
that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  escape  from  the 
English  ships.  He  then  bargained  with  a  Danish 
merchant-vessel,  and  devised  how  he  might  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  hold  of  that  craft  j  but  the 
honest  Danish  skipper — who  might  have  taken  his 
money,  have  led  him  alongside  one  of  our  cruisers, 
and  have  safely  abided  the  consequences — told  him 
that  concealment  would  be  impossible  if  the  Eng- 
lish searchers  boarded ;  and  this  hopeless  project 
was  given  up.  He  then  talked  of  making  a  still 
more  desperate  essay — of  attempting  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  chassetnarke^  or  small  coasting- 
vessel  ;  but  this,  too,  was  given  up,  on  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  sailors.  That  such  dangerous 
projects  were  ever  entertained  for  a  moment  is, 
by  itself,  proof  enough  of  the  worth  of  the  assertion 
that  Bonaparte  voluntarily  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag,  not  merely  in  the  hope,  but  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  England,  free  as  any  English  subject, 
and  under  the  protection  of  our  laws.  He  went 
on  board  the  English  ship  because  he  could  go  no- 
where else,  and  because  he  could  not  have  safely 
staid  many  hours  longer  where  he  was ;  he  went 
on  board  the  English  ship  because  every  other  plan 
and  hope  had  failed  him.  On  the  10th  of  July  he 
sent  off  Las  Cases  and  his  evil  satellite  Savary 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  *  Bellerophon.'  Loaded 
with  the  blood  of  the  Duo  d'Enghien,  Savary 
dreaded  more  than  any  of  them  the  being  arrested 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons.  He  and  his 
companion  began  their  negotiation  with  a  falsehood 
(or  with  what  was  a  falsehood  as  far  as  any  Eng- 
lish officer  or  authority  of  any  kind  was  concerned), 
by  stating  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been 
promised  a  safe-conduct  for  America.  Captain 
Maitland  told  them  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  promise ;  that  his  orders  were  to  make  every 
eflbrt  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Bonaparte ;  and  that 
he  could  not  allow  any  neutral  or  other  vessel  to 
pass  without  his  search.  The  captain  of  the 
*  Bellerophon  *  added  that,  eu  a  private  individual^ 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Bonaparte 
would  be  well  treated  in  England  if  be  chose  to 
proceed  there  in  his  ship ;  but  that  he  could  not 
pledge  himself  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  British 
government.  On  the  14th  of  July,  when  the 
causes  and  apprehensions  which  urged  their  de- 
parture from  Rochefort  were  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing,  Savary  and  Las  Cases  returned 
again  to  the  ^  Bellerophon,'  carrying  with  them  a 
letter,  dated  the  13th,  and  addressed  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Prince  JR^ent,  and  claiming,  *'  like  The* 


mistocies,*'  the  protection  of  the  British  people.* 
Captain  Maitland  had  thought  it  proper  to  call  on 
board  his  ship  two  other  British  captains  (Sartorius 
and  Gambier),  and  these  officers  were  present  with 
him  in  this  conference  with  the  two  Frenchmen, 
one  of  whom  (Savary)  was  too  well  known  to  the 
world  to  be  trusted,  and  the  character  of  the  other 
was  then  not  known  at  all  to  the  English  part  of 
the  world.  Maitland  distinctly  told  them  that  his 
instructions  forbade  him  to  let  Bonaparte  escape, 
*'  but  that,  if  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, he  would  take  him  there  on  board  the 
*  Bellerophon,'  without,  however,  entering  into 
any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with 
there,  as  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  government  as  to  his  future 
disposal**  These  are  Maitland's  own  words,  and 
a  more  honourable  and  truthful  man  never  trod  a 
quarter-deck:  they  were  confirmed  by  Captains 
Sartorius  and  Gambier,  who  heard  every  word  that 
was  said.  They  heard  Maitland  repeat  that  he 
could  not,  and  that  he  did  not,  give  any  pledge.  At 
the  request  of  the  Frenchmen,  Maitland  consented 
to  dispatch  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  England,  with 
General  Gourgaud,  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of 
Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  he 
repeated  *'  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  stipulate 
as  to  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  England,  where 
he  must  consider  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prince  Regent."  Savary  and  Las  Cases  returned 
to  Rochefort,  saying  that  the  emperor  would  come 
on  board  the  *  Bellerophon :'  Maitland  made  pre- 
parations to  receive  him.  On  the  following  day, 
the  15th,  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  came  off.  The 
fallen  emperor  was  received  respectfully,  but  with- 
out any  salute  or  royal  honours.  As  he  stepped 
on  board  the  *  Bellerophon,'  he  said  to  Captain 
Maitland,  **  Sir,  I  come  to  claim  the  protection  of 
your  prince  and  your  laws."  On  the  23rd  he  saw, 
for  the  last  time,  the  coast  of  France.  On  the  24th 
the  *  Bellerophon '  entered  Torbay.  The  French 
expected,  or  rather  they  pretended  to  have  ex- 
pected, to  be  allowed  to  land  immediately,  and  to 
go  with  their  emperor  to  London,  or  whithersoever 
they  might  choose;  but  Captain  Maitland  was 
instantly  advised  that  he  must  permit  no  commu- 
nication of  any  kind  between  his  ship  and  the 
shore.  On  the  26th  the  ship  was  ordered  round  to 
Plymouth  Sound.  There  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  fleets,  by  shoals  of  boats  crowded  with 
the  curious.  Frequently,  as  Bonaparte  showed 
himself,  these  good  people  huzzaed,  not  to  insult 
him,  but  to  cheer  him.  This  magnanimity  cost 
nothing ;  and  it  is  what  the  English  people  are  by 
nature  and  habit  disposed  to  show  to  a  vanquished 
enemy.     But  the  British  government  could  not 

•  The  wetl-known  letter  wmt  to  fhis  effect  :— 
Your  Royal  UiKhness,  Rochefort,  July  ISth .  1 81 9. 

Exposed  to  ractiont  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity 
of  the  grratest  power*  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  mv  political 
Career;  and  I  come,  like  Themisioclea,  to  seat  myt»elf  on  the  hearths 
of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  whiehTproteotioo]  I  demand  of  vour  Royal  Highneas.  aa  the 
iBost  powerrala  the  iiMti  ooostaot,  ana  the  aoat  geneious  of  my 
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afford  to  be  quite  so  magnanimous,  and  it  had 
engagements  and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  the  whole 
world.  The  Prince  Regent  returned  no  answer  to 
the  letter,  which  appears  to  us  to  have  made  at 
least  one  half  of  that  step  which  separates  the  ridi- 
culous from  the  sublime,  and  to  have  contained 
both  meanness  and  falsehood,  the  falsehood  being 
that  his  proceeding  was  voluntary  in  coming  on 
board  the  *  Bellerophon,'  and  all  his  sacrifices  of 
power,  pomp,  and  state,  spontaneous.  Gourgaud, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  a  most  petulant  and 
insolent  man,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  outcry 
about  broken  faith,  free  will,  &c.,  and  to  implicate 
the  unimpeachable  honour  of  Captain  Maitland, 
by  asserting  that  that  gallant  officer  had  cajoled 
the  emperor,  and  entrapped  him  on  board  his  ship 
by  promises  which  he  knew  would  not  be  kept ! 
Some  members  of  the  opposition  in  either  House 
of  parliament  appear  to  have  done,  with  respect  to 
Gourgaud,  what  Captain  Maitland  had  never  done 
with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  or  the  envoys  he  had  em- 
ployed at  Rochefort;  that  is,  they  appear  to  have  in- 
duced this  very  rash  and  ill  informed  French  soldier 
to  believe  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  people  of 
England  would  allow  his  emperor  to  be  deprived, 
in  any  degree,  of  his  personal  liberty.  Deception 
was  not  intended ;  but  it  had  been  the  fate  of  these 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  to  deceive 
themselves  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  these 
self-deceptions  prevailed  to  the  last,  being  accom- 
panied now  by  a  revival  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy, which  neither  the  man  nor  the  circumstances 
justified.  Not  merely  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  were  assuredly,  by  this  time, 
convinced  that  the  freedom  of  Bonaparte  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  his  person,  was  to 
place  him,  not  in  a  Mediterranean  island,  close 
to  the  European  continent,  but  in  some  remote 
island  of  the  ocean,  from  which  escape  should  be 
made  altogether  impracticable.  England,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  or  the  only  power  capable  of 
retaining  an  effective  naval  police,  possessed  such 
an  island  in  St.  Helena,  and,  though  safe  and 
remote,  and  seated  between  the  tropics,  the  island 
was  picturesque,  fertile,  every  way  pleasant,  and 
very  salubrious.  It  had  been  in  our  possession 
ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  the  best 
of  our  half-way  houses,  or  resting-places,  in  the 
voyage  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  and  its  salu- 
brity had  been  tested  during  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  by  a  great  many  thousands  of  English  sub- 
jects.* Here  he  might,  indeed,  enjoy  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  without  much  risk  or  danger  of 

*  For  aonie  very  striking  proofs  of  the  healtliinesR  of  the  climate 
of  St.  Helena,  see  Major  Tiilloch'a  « Statistical  Keporb  to  Parliameut 
on  the  Sickneaa,  Mortality,  and  Invalidini;  amotm  the  Troops  In 
Western  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.*  18^0. 
Major  Tulloch  shows,  from  the  returns  transmitted  to  the  Army  Me- 
dical Department,  that  the  annual  mortality  amon^  onr  troops  during 
Bonwparte's  reaidenco  on  the  island  was  under  S  per  cent ,  even  in- 
cluding the  invalid  establishment,  which  consisted  of  about  100  sol- 
diers advHuced  in  life ;  and  that  therefore  the  mortality  of  the 
elfectiTe  part  of  the  force  did  not  probably  exceed  the  ratio  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


his  again  returning  to  France.     To  say  notlsittg 
of  the  various  revolutionary  parties  who  preceded 
him  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  he  hsni- 
self  had  sent  Frenchmen,  state-prisoners,  uuSbT' 
tunate  revolutionists,  to  die  and  rot  in  the  p^^i- 
lential  climate  of  French  Guiana.     But  the  allka 
had  more  consideration  for  his  health  and  life; 
and  it  was  because  St.  Helena  was  as  aalubrioas  as 
it  was  safe,  that  the  British  govemment  agreed 
that  he  should  be  kept  there.     On  the  Slst  of  Jmkj 
Sir  H.  Bunbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  »hL 
Lord  Keith,  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet,  went  as 
board  the  '  Bellerophon,'  and  announced  the  fiji^ 
resolution  which  the  British  government,  in  ooa- 
junction  with  its  allies,   had  adopted: — 1.  Thai 
General  Bonaparte  should  be  removed  Ibrthwiik 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  to  reside   under  t^ 
joint   inspection  of  commissioners  of  the  slfied 
powers,  that  island  being  the  situation  in  vhieb, 
more  than  any  other  at  their  command,  security 
against  escape,   and  the  indulgence    of  penoml 
liberty,  exercise,  health,  &c.,  might  be  reconciled. 
2.  That,  with  the  exception  of  Savary  and  Lalle- 
mand,  he  might  take  with  him  any  three  officers 
he  chose,  as  also  his  surgeon,  and   twelve  oCfaer 
followers    or  domestics.     The  rumour    that    Sl 
Helena  was  to  be  his  destination,  had  reached 
Bonaparte  some  days  before,  and  was  said  to  have 
given  him  a  fit  of  illness ;  but  the  paper  was  ia 
£nglish,  and  he  told  the  under  secretary  that  ht 
did  not  understand  the  English  lan^age.     Sir 
Henry  then  read  the  paper  to  him  in  French.    He 
seemed  to  listen  with  perfect  calmness  and  pati- 
ence ;  and,  when  he  began  his  reply,  he  spoke  with 
great  moderation  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner.  He, 
however,  protested  against  the  whole  of  the  plsa 
announced  to  him,  and  he  ended  with  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  meant  to  pass  for  a  threat  of 
following  up  the  protest,  and  of  foiling  the  whole 
plan  by  an  act  of  suicide.    He  said  he  looked  upon 
St.  Helena  as  death  ;  he  would  be  content  to  lite 
in  England  as   a  private  individual,   under   sbj 
surveillance^  under  any  restrictions  whatsoever; 
he  had  not  been  taken  by  the  English,  he  had  vo- 
luntarily placed  himself  in  their  hands.     He  need 
not  have  left  France;  he  had  lei^  it  on  the  iaitb 
of  our  laws,  in  confidence  in  our  honour;   and 
great  and  crying  would  be  the  dishonour  to  the 
Prince  Regent,   and  to  the  whole  nation,   if  be 
should  be  either  sent  to  St.  Helena  or  be  confined 
in  a  fortress  in  England :  besides,  this  would  be 
violating   in   his  person  our  own  laws    and  the 
law  of  nations.     But   to   St.  Helena  he  would 
not  go;  he  would  die  first!      He  would  neva 
quit   the   *  Bellerophon'    alive!      Admiral    Lioid 
Keith  could  only  reply,  that  he  came  to  commu- 
nicate the  intentions  of  his  government,  and  not 
to  discuss  them.      The   captive,    however,   con- 
tinued to  discuss,  and  to  have  recourse  to  baie> 
faced   falsehoods.     Although  he  had  shown  tbe 
greatest  dread  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns,  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
Pru9u&P9,  Austrians,  and  Russians,  who  were  ^ 
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concentrating  their  immense  force,  their  800,000 
men,  in  the  heart  of  France  before  he  quitted  Roche- 
fort;  and  although  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  the 
British  government  took  no  atep  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  allies;   he  pretended  that  all 
the  severity  originated  with  England,  and  that  he 
would  have  found  better  treatment  from  any  one 
of  those  sovereigns.    He  said  he  might  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter,  or  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  was  his  personal  friend,  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  had  quarrelled  latterly !   The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria would  now  have  given  him  a  lodging,  as  a 
state-prisoner,  in  the  dismal  fortress  of  Olmutz  or 
Spielberg;   the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have 
consigned  him  to  safe  keeping  in  the  inclement 
deserts  of  Siberia!     The  magnanimity  of  Alex- 
ander would  never  have  been  allowed   to  stand 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation  !     The  Emperor  Francis  never  made 
any  high  pretensions  to  magnanimity,  and  the  fact 
of  having  been  obliged  to  sacriBcehisown  daughter 
to^  pacify  the  mortal  foe  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  his  capital,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  back 
some  of  the  conquests  he  had  made,  was  not  proper 
to  foster  any  high  hope  of  favour  and  indulgence 
from  that  quarter.     Bonaparte,  like  all  his  tribe, 
generally  contradicted  himself.     On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  some  one  endeavourtd  to  reconcile 
him   to  St.   Helena,  by  describing  its  real  cli- 
mate, and  by  showing  that  it  was  far  better  as  a 
residence  than  any  fortress  in  England,  or  than 
any  fortress  or  state-prison  in  Grermany  or  Russia, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Russia !    Ah !  God  keep  me  from 
that!"     As  for  the  Prussians,  old  BlQcher  was 
reported  to  have  said  and  sworn,  that  if  he  caught 
Bonaparte  he  would  hang  him  at  the  head  of  his 
columns!     ** Marshal  Forwards"  may  not  have 
said  the  words,  and  he  would  hardly  have  carried 
such  a  threat  into  execution ;  but  the  Bonapartists 
believed  not  only  that  he  had  said  it,  but  that  he 
was  capable  of  doing  it,  and,  very  probably,  if 
some  of  Bliicher's  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Jena, 
or  had  witnessed  the  more  recent  slaughter  at 
Lig°y»  had  caught^  the  flying  emperor  anywhere 
on  his  journey  between  Waterloo  and  Paris,  or 
between  Paris   and  Rochefort,  they  would  have 
fusiladed  him  without  waiting  for  superior  orders. 
While  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H.  Bunbury  were  with 
the  principal  in  the  after-cabin  of  the  *  Bellerophon,* 
there  was  a  party  in  the  fore-cabin  that  made  no 
attempt  at  dignity,  or  calmness,  or  moderation. 
This  group  consisted  of  Savary,  Bertrand,  Mon- 
tholon,  their  wives,  &c.,  persons  variously  afiected 
by  the  dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  Bourbon 
government,  by  their  dread  of  St.  Helena  and  a 
long  sea  voyage,  by  their  attachment  to  European 
society  and  their  attachment  to  their  old  master, 
the  last  being  a  feeling  which  existed  strongly  in 
the  hearts  of  two  or  three  of  them.     General  Ber- 
traud  and  a  poor  Polish  officer  are  said,  however, 
to  have  been  the  only  two  individuals,  above  the 
rank  of  domestics,  who  would  not  have  preferred 


staying  behind  to  going  to  St.  Helena ;  and,  though 
the  devotion  of  these  two  may  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous, they  were  both  liable  to  other  motives  of 
action.  The  poor  Pole,  whose  confession  might 
have  been  repeated  by  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  honestly  confessed  that  if  he  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  he  must  starve, 
as  he  had  no  money,  no  profession  except  that  of 
arms,  no  friends,  not  even  a  country  I  Bertrand, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  committed  himself  with 
Louis  XVin.  and  the  Bourbon  government  almost 
as  deeply  as  Ney;  and  that  government  subse- 
quently condemned  him  to  death  ftar  conhtmace. 
But  Madame  Bertrand,  a  fine  Parisian  lady, 
thought  that  through  her  great  connexions  in  that 
capital  some  arrangements  might  be  made  which 
would  leave  her  husband  in  possession  of  rank, 
employment,  and  property ;  thought  that  life  was  a 
dreary  thing  anywhere  out  of  Paris,  and  that  out 
of  France  it  was  altogether  insupportable;  and 
she  made  use  of  all  her  influence  to  induce  Ber- 
trand to  quit  his  master.  When  other  arguments 
had  failed,  this  interesting  lady  (oh  the  evening  of 
the  3 1st  of  July)  made  a  grand  tragical  scene  in 
Bonaparte's  cabin,  and  was  going  to  throw  herself 
overboard  from  the  quarter-gallery  window ;  but 
she  chose  her  moment  so  well,  that  both  her  hus- 
band and  Montholon  were  close  at  hand  to  stop  her. 
Bonaparte  smiled  at  the  notion  of  madame's 
having  really  intended  to  drown  herself;  yet  he 
and  his  male  followers  played  their  share  of  the 
suicidal  farce,  he  repeating,  aloud  and  publicly,  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  '  Bellerophon*  alive,  and 
they  hinting  that  he  would  assuredly  escape  from 
English  tyranny  by  self-destruction.  Lallemand 
went  eveu  further  than  this,  declaring  that,  rather 
than  see  the  emperor  removed  from  the  'Belle- 
rophon,'  to  be  sent  in  another  ship  to  St.  Helena, 
he  would  himself  become  his  executioner,  and 
blow  out  his  brains !  To  this  fanfaronade  Admiral 
Lord  Keith  is  said  to  have  replied,  very  calmly, 
that  General  Lallemand  would  indubitably  be 
hanged  if  he  did  anything  of  the  sort ! 

Counting  servants  and  Bertrand's  and  Montho^ 
Ion's  children,  in  all  about  fifty  individuals  had 
come  on  board  the '  Bellerophon'  with  Bonaparte,  or 
had  followed  him  thither  before  the  ship  sailed  from 
Rochefort.  He  refused  to  select  out  of  this  number 
his  future  companions  and  attendants.  Savary,  who 
appears  to  have  been  completely  unmanned  by  his 
dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  French  government 
to  answer  for  his  atrocious  deeds  at  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  would  fain  have  followed  his  master 
even  to  St.  Helena;  but  it  was  wisely  resolved 
that  such  an  adept  in  plots  and  stratagems,  and  all 
the  arts  of  gendarmerie  and  police,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  This  interdict  was  extended  to 
General  Lallemand ;  but,  considering  them  as  too 
contemptible  to  be  dangerous,  Gourgaud  and  M* 
Las  Cases  were  permitted  to  join  Bertrand  and 
Montholon,  who  persisted  in  their  determination 
of  accompanying  the  emperor,  without  putting 
him  to  the  pain  or  humiliation  of  making  a  selec- 
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tion.  Madame  Bertrand,  though  vain  and  frivo« 
louB,  would  not  leave  her  husband  and  children  ; 
but  she  now  did  her  best  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  Bonaparte,  by  telling  the  officers  of  the  *  Belle- 
rophon'  that  he  would  certainly  commit  suicide  if 
they  attempted  to  force  him  to  quit  the  ship.  On 
^he  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  among  those  individuals  that 
took  a  very  strange  interest  in  Bonaparte's  fate, 
called  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  London,  and 
told  him  that,  if  moving  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  procure  him  his  liberty,  or  in  any  way  be 
useful  to  him,  he  would  stand  forward  and  do  it. 
Romilly  told  Sir  Francis  that  he  thought  that 
Bonaparte  could  not  possibly  derive  any  benefit 
from  such  a  proceeding.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
the  *  Bellerophon'  put  to  sea  to  meet  the  '  Nor- 
thumberland, the  flag-ship  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  which  was  destined  for  the  St.  Helena, 
voyage.  On  this  day  Bonaparte  signed  a  written 
protest,  which  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  o£ 
his  verbal  one  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H. 
Bunbury.*  He  renewed  his  declarations,  that  he 
had  come  freely  on  board  the  *  Bellerophon,'  having 
at  that  time  power  to  act  otherwise ;  that  he  was 
the  voluntary  guest  and  not  the  prisoner  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  had  embarked  at  the  instigation  of 
Captain  Maitland;  that  he  had  come  in  good 
faith  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
that,  if  the  British  government,  in  giving  its  orders 
to  the  captain  of  the  '  Bellerophon*  to  receive  him, 
had  intended  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  him,  then  it 
had  forfeited  its  honour  and  stained  its  flag ;  that, 
if  this  act  of  treachery  should  be  consummated,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  the  English  to  speak  of  their 
good  faith,  their  laws,  or  their  liberty,  for  the 
British  faith  would  find  itself  lost  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  *  Bellerophon/  &c.  He  appealed  to  history, 
and  put  his  own  fictions  into  her  mouth.  History, 
he  said,  would  say  that  "  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  waged  war  with  the  English  people, 
came  freely  in  his  misfortunes  to  seek  an  asylum 
under  their  laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could 
he  give  of  his  esteem  and  confidence?  But  how 
had  they  answered  in  England  to  such  magnani- 
mity? They  pretended  to  stretch  out  an  hos- 
pitable hand  to  this  enemy,  and,  when  he  had 
delivered  himself  up  to  them  in  good  fivith,  they 
had  immolated  him !" 

If  the  scene  and  circumstances,  and  his  own 
duties,  could  have  permitted.  Captain  Maitland 
would  not  have  eat  down  one  single  hour  under 
these  foul  aspersions.  But,  even  as  it  was,  Bona- 
parte found  it  necessary  to  declare  to  him  before 
leaving  his  ship,  that  he  "  had  certainly  made  no 
conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,' 
that  he  had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  captain's  conduct^ 

•  It  hegWf  **  I  protMt  loleraDly  here,  in  the  face  of  heKveo  and  of 
men,  .igainst  the  vLolaUon  of  my  most  lacred  rights,  ia  dispoaiu|{  by 
force  of  my  person  and  my  liberty.*'  At  this  time,  aa  it  was  remarlied, 
his  sacred  rights  rested  upon  this  buis^in  England  he  was  a  public 
enemy,  in  France  a  xebel.  and  in  all  Europe  a  proscribed  and  pro* 
claimed  traitor  \  * 


which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour/*     fi^ 
this  declaration,  which  was  altogether  inconaiatest 
with  the  protest,  was  suppressed  by  the  French  ia 
their  subsequent  accounts  of  these  transactians ; 
and   the   glaring   falsehoods  and  the   monatrom 
absurdities  of  the  protest  were,  and  atill  conlinoe 
to  be,  repeated  like  gospel  truths.     Captain  Mail- 
land  published  a  straight-forward,  manly,  and  ooo- 
vincing  statement  of  the  whole  transaction  ;  but 
historians  of  the  Bonapartist  school  do  not  read 
such  documents.     After  signing  his  written  pro- 
test (on  the  4th  of  August),  Napoleon   abut  hias- 
self  up  in  his  cabin,  and  would  scarcely  see  aoy 
even  of  his  own  companions  for  the  real  of  thai 
day.     The  honest  first- lieutenant  of  the   '  Bell^o- 
phon'  says,  ^'  We  were  now  all  in  full  expedaiioD 
of  some  tragical  event.     The  general  conjectme 
was  that  he  would  end  himself  by  poiaan.     It  wm 
believed  that  he  had   in  his   posaeaaion  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum.    Madame  Berlrand  eim 
hinted  that  ere  morning  we  should   find  him  a 
corpse.     Next  day  he  still  remained  ahnt  up  in  hia 
cabin.     Bertrand  occasionally  wsited   upon   bias, 
imploring  him  to  name  his  future   compani^His. 
He  constantly  refused,  declaring  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  formed,  and  he  should  abide  by  it.     Ma- 
dame Bertrand  said  to  me,  '  I  promise  you  yoo 
will  never  get  the  emperor  to  St.  Helena ;  he  is 
a  man,  and  %hat  he  says  he  will  perform.'     She 
afterwards,  the  same  evening,  declared   to  one  of 
the  ship's  officers,  that   she  really  believed  tk 
emperor  had  now  swallowed  poison.      The  cui^      \ 
tain,  therefore,  must  soon  drop."^    But  the  curtaia 
did  not  drop  so  soon,  although,  aa  the    lieutenanl      I 
says,  **  the  bubble  burst"     On  Monday  the  7di 
of  August,  Bonaparte,  unpoisoned,  and  apparently 
in  good  health,  went  quietly  from  the  '  Bellero- 
phon' to  the  *  Northumberland.'     He  was  accoai- 
panied  by  Bertrand,  Montholon,  Qourgaud,  aad 
Las  Cases,  Mesdames  Bertrand  and  Montholoa, 
their  four  children,  and  twelve  domestica.     Hii 
own  surgeon  refused  to  go  with  him ;  but  he  had      | 
taken  a  liking  to  O'Meara,  an  Irish  naval  surgeoa, 
whom  he  had  found  on  board  the  *  BellerophoD,' 
and  who,  at  his  request,  was  transferred  to  the 
*  Northumberland.'     Savary  and  Lallemand,  who 
were  detained,  were  both  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  for 
they  had  seen  Louis  XYIIL's  proclamation  of  the 
24th  of  July,  which  threatened  them  both  with  s 
trial  for  high  treason,  and  they  had  taken  it  into 
their  he^ds  that  the  British  ministers  intended  to 
deliver  them    up   to  the   Bourbon    government. 
Savary,  whose  fears,  like  his  guilt,  were  greater 
than  those  of  his  comrade,  had  written  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  August,  to 
implore  his  legal  assistance ;  to  declare  that  he  had 
come  voluntarily  on  board  the  *  Bellerophon*  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  afler  having  been  assured 
beforehand  of  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and 
after  having  received  positive  promises  of  protection 

•  Extract  of  a  jouraal  kept  on  boaid  His  M^eaty'siUp  *  fielkn- 
phon/  from  July  1»  to  An^et  7»  the  period  dnring  whkfi  Napekn 
Bonaparte  w«9  oQ  bofird  that  ihip,  by  Lieut.  /.  Boirarbaiik,  Rjl. 
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on  the  part  of  the  English  laws,  which  were  ahove  the 
power  of  ministera ;  that  it  was  in  this  confidence 
that  he  and  his  companions  had  emharked  in  the 
*  Bellerophon,'  the  captain  of  which  ship  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  authorised  hy  his  government  to 
receive  them;  that  he  and  they  had  always  consider- 
ed themselves  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  defend 
himself  with  arms  in  his  hands  against  any  force 
that  should  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  *  Belle- 
rophon»'  unless  it  were  to  land  him  in  England 
and  place  him  under  the  protection  of  an  Eng- 
lish magistrate.  And  Savary  ingeniously  asked 
Romilly  to  tell  him  how  the  case  would  he  consi- 
dered by  English  law,  if,  in  defending  himself, 
he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  somebody. 
Savary  also  wrote  to  Lord  Melville,  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  But 
a  better  man  than  he  wrote  to  Lord  Melville  ;  this 
was  Captain  Maitland,  who  was  induced  for  a 
moment  to  believe  that  his  goTernment  really  in- 
tended to  deliver  up  this  notorious  and  dishonoured 
offender,  and  Lallemand  as  well ;  and,  as  he  had 
seen  them  proscribed  in  the  French  papers,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  to  deliver  them  up  would  be  to 
consign  them  to  certain  death.  With  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  a  man  pleading  for  his  honour,  and 
who  would  have  died  rather  than  see  that  honour 
tarnished,  Maitland  told  Lord  Melville  that  pro- 
tection was  certainly  granted  these  two  men,  with 
the  sanction  of  his  name.  **  'Tis  true,"  said  he, 
**  no  conditions  were  stipulated  for ;  but  I  acted  in 
the  full  confidence  that  their  lives  would  be  held 
sacred,  or  they  never  should  have  put  foot  in  the 
ship  I  command,  without  being  made  acquainted 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  over 
to  the  laws  of  their  country."  The  English  minis- 
ters had  never  entertained  any  such  design ;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  a  man  like  Savary  should 
suspect  them  of  it.  The  only  determination  of 
ministers  in  regard  to  him  and  Lallemand  was 
that  they  should  not  go  to  St.  Helena  with  Bona- 
parte, and  that  they  should  not  remain  in  England. 
Romilly,  though  acting  with  the  opposition,  wrote 
to  Savary  to  inform  him  that  he  had  stated  his 
case  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  being  the  only 
step  which  he  thought  he  could  take  usefully  for 
him ;  and  he  told  him,  too,  that  if,  in  resisting 
force  to  remove  him  from  the  *  Bellerophon,'  any 
person  should  be  killed,  he  thought  that  he 
(Savary)  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  by 
our  tribunals.  Savary  and  Lallemand  were  ab- 
sorbed by  their  selfish  fears,  when  the  *  Northum- 
berland* parted  company  with  the  'Bellerophon* 
and  shaped  her  course  for  the  selected  island. 

It  lies  not  within  our  scope  to  detail  the  more 
than  five  stormy  years  which  followed  in  St.  He- 
lena ;  but  a  few  observations  cannot  be  suppressed. 
It  was  deemed  by  our  goyemment  necessary  to  send 
out  as  governor  of  the  island  an  officer  of  experi- 
ence, ability,  and  great  firmness — a  man  who 
could  neither  be  duped  nor  intimidated,  but  who 
would  persevere  in  nil  duty  through  good  and  eyil 


report,  and  at  any  risk— his  important  and  diffi- 
cult duty  being  to  put  down  French  intrigues  and 
correspondence,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Bonaparte,  who  was  allowed  the  range  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  island.  The  officer  se- 
lected was  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had  all  the 
qualities  required  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
had  served  with  distinction  in  various  countries 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  had  since  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies 
in  1813-14;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  manners ;  his  employment 
in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  had  necessarily  given  him 
some  experience  in  secret  manoeuvres,  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  and  had  sharpened  that  department 
of  the  intellect  which  is  ordinarily  very  obtuse  in 
the  minds  of  English  soldiers ;  he  was  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, and  also  a  very  good  penman ;  and 
:do  Englishman  that  knew  him  doubted  either  his 
acuteness  or  his  unflinching  firmness,  his  huma- 
nity or  his  honour.  A  more  difficult  task,  or  one 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  far-spreading 
abuse  and  obloquy,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  man ;  but 
he  knew  his  duty  and  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  the  slightest  breach  of  his 
orders,  and  he  executed  those  orders,  which  left 
very  little  to  his  discretion,  with  a  rare  punctuality. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in  July, 
1816i  or  about  ten  months  after  Bonaparte.  The 
French  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  immediately, 
and  heaped  abuse  and  foul  nicknames  upon  him. 
But  this  was  no  more  than  they  had  done  with 
that  brave  and  honourable  sailor  Sir  George  Cock* 
burn;  and  the  chief  ground  of  quarrel  was  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  refusal  of  the  British  officer 
to  disobey  the  instructions  of  his  government  by 
treating  Bonaparte  as  an  emperor,  and  by  always 
addressing  him  as  "  Your  imperial  majesty."  It 
is  said  that  in  the  very  first  interview  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed the  new  governor  in  these  insulting  words : 
"  Monsieur^  vous  avez  commande  dnn  brigands  /"* 
But  the  insolence  of  the  principal  was  courtesy 
and  compliment  compared  with  the  daily  an^ 
hourly  abuse  of  the  satellites  and  dependents.  In- 
deed, we  know  that  Sir  Hudson  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  he  and  the  sole  object  which  caused  his 
being  there  had  been  left  to  themselves,  everything 
would  have  gone  off  with  decency  and  quietness ; 
and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say  even  as  much 
aa  this,  that  Bonaparte  was  neither  an  unreason- 
able nor  unpleasant  person  to  deal  with,  but  that 
the  Las  Cases,  the  Montholons,  the  Bert  rands,  and 
the  women  were  the  most  pestilent  and  provoking 
set  of  babblers,  tale-inventors,  and  quarrel-makert 
that  ever  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  encounter. 
They  were  incessantly  on  the  look-out  for  griev<» 
ances,  and  nothing  was  too  trivial  for  them  to  take 
up;  they  identified  themselves  with  what  could 
now  only  be  the  hollow,  unsubstantial  word-gran- 
deur of  their  master;  and  each  time  that  Sir 
Hudson  I^we  styled  him  General  Bonaparte  they 

•  *<  Sir»  Toa  h«Te  comnunded  brigands.'*    Sir  Hudton  Lowe  had 
ded  tb«  CoTffctM  Banffpn  in  the  Siitish  •errice. 
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resented  it  as  a  personal  wrong.  They  called  him 
in  return  by  almost  every  foul  name  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  or  in  the  Italian  vocabulary : 
spy,  police-agent,  inquisitor,  gaoler,  and  far  worse ! 
They  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier  (he 
had  been  a  good  and  brave  one),  and  they  alluded 
to  his  services  at  Capri,  at  Ischia,  in  Sicily,  and 
on  the  Calabrian  coast,  as  those  of  a  robber  and 
incendiary,  as  those  of  a  secret  emissary,  breaking 
all  the  laws  of  nations,  leaguing  himself  with  in- 
famous chiefs  of  banditti,  exciting  the  lawful  and 
peaceful  subjects  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
King  Joachim  Murat  to  insurrection,  civil  war, 
&c.  This  was  a  constant  theme  with  all  the 
French  at  St.  Helena.  We  trust  that  we  have 
shown  the  real  nature  of  the  war  in  Calabria, 
wherein  the  French  left  no  atrocity  uncommitted, 
and  that  the  reader  will  perfectly  well  understand 
the  injustice,  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  the 
charges  thus  thrown  in  the  face  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  The  same  rules  which  not  only  justified 
but  made  honourable  the  support  England  gave  to 
the  insurgent  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  ai>- 
plicable  to  the  assistance  and  co-operation  lent  to 
the  insurgents  of  Calabria:  many  Englishmen, 
civilians  as  well  as  military,  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, of  unimpeachable  honour  and  (some  of 
them)  of  a  romantic  generosity  of  temper,  had  far 
more  to  do  with  the  insurgents  of  Calabria  and  of 
other  parts  of  Southern  Italy  (the  French  call 
them  all  brigands^  but  we  must  continue  to  call 
them  patriots)  than  ever  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
to  do  with  them ;  and,  if  he  was  to  be  held  up  to 
infamy  for  having  done  his  duty  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  a  far 
greater  share  of  reproach  and  shame  must  rest 
upon  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  hero  of  Maida,  General 
Fox,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  other  officers  of  the  highest  ranks. 
Such  charges  were  the  more  monstrous  from  the 
character  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  from 
the  past  conduct  of  the  chief  they  served.  Savary 
could  not  go  to  St.  Helena ;  but  we  find  even  that 
type  of  espionage  and  secret  police  rating  Sir 
Hudson  as  a  foul  spy  and  police-agent ! — We  find 
the  man  who  had  entirely  directed  and  presided 
over  the  bloody  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
joining  in  the  accusations  that  the  English  goTern- 
ment  sent  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  because  the 
island  was  unhealthy,  and  selected  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  to  be  his  keeper  because  he  possessed  the 
execrable  art  of  making  him  die  by  inches — '*  lui 
faire  mourir  a  coup  (Tepingle,**  TTieir  own  narra- 
tives, the  accounts  and  letters  written  by  these 
Frenchmen,  will  best  show  the  incessant  insults  and 
provocations  they  offered  to  the  governor  of  the 
island.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  all 
this  without  showing  some  resentment;  and  the 
governor  had  duties  imposed  upon  him  which 
eould  not  possibly  be  executed  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  Bonaparte ;  but  never  did 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  resort  to  any  unnecessary  yigi- 
lance  or  severity,  or  needlessly  insult  bis  captive, 


or  even  any  one  of  his  noisy  and  contemptible 
attendants,  who  never  ceased  calunmiatiog  him, 
his  government,  and  his  country.     The  firmnea 
and  decision    of  Sir  Hudson's    character    men 
marked  in  his  countenance ;  his  brow  was  ofta 
clouded  by  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  imponast, 
responsible,  and  most  difficult  office ;  but  he  was 
an   English  officer,   an   English   gentleman,    as 
affectionate  husband  and  &ther,  a  kind  friend,  and 
a  humane  man  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends.     He 
may,  indeed,  have  **  looked  very  like  a  person  ir&o 
would  not  let  his  prisoner  escape  if  he  could  hdf 
it"*     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  vet? 
look  which  induced  Bonaparte  to  call  him  ^^  Cain," 
and  to  insult  him  at  their  first  meeting,   any  mote 
than  there  is  a  doubt  that  from  his  first  landing  oa 
the  island,  almost  down  to  the  day  of  his  deaiii, 
Bonaparte  had  some  latent  hope  of  makiiig  his 
escape,  and  encouraged  his  followers  in  an  infinioe 
variety  of  plots  and  contrivances  to  work  out  tint 
end.     What  would  the  British  government  haic 
said,  or  what  would  the  world  have  thought,  if  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  allowing  himself  to  be  duped,  ind 
permitted  this  escape?    But  why  did   not  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration  come  honestly  forwarii 
to  the  rescue  of  their  governor's  assailed  character? 
Why  did  they  not  take  the  responsibility  of  the  vigi- 
lance, firmness,    or  severity   of    their   gorenur 
upon  themselves,  and  frankly  declare  that  whit- 
ever  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  was   done    by  their 
orders,  and  in  the  one  and  very  intelligible  intei- 
tion  of  preventing  the  escape  ?     But  the  Bridth 
government,  though  it  subsequently  promoted  aod 
employed  the  man  who  had  ably  fulfilled  a  most 
invidious  and  most  difficult  office,f  left  him  to  en- 

*  Trifles  from  my  F&rtfolio ;  or  R«eoU«ctiana  of  Scenes  mad  mS 
Advcntares  daring  Twenty-nine  Yeen*  Military  Serrioe.  by  «  Staff 
Surgeon.  This  atidr  migeon,  Dr.  H^rnry,  was  loag  attached  Uf  ti»Ma 
regiment,  and  he  waa  at  St.  Helena  from  the  monUi  of  Aatreat,  1«.7. 
until  aome  time  after  the  di«th  of  Bonaparte.  la  jusUee  ta  ihe 
character  of  Sir  Hndaon  Lowe,  every  word  that  Dr.  Heniy  aays  at«oat 
him.  and  his  treatment  of  his  canltve,  ought  to  be  atteotiii^ly  nad. 
The  book  was  printed  at  Quebec  m  1839,  but  oopioae  extrMSs  kait 
bera  given  Id  the  *  Qoaxterly  Review/  No.  ezzxiv..  Ifaudi,  IML 

At  flnt,  Uie  doctor,  a  faoeUous  jovial  Irishman,  disliked  Sv 
Hndaon's  coanteoanee  and  manners,  and  vras  ]»edia|ioaed  animt 
him  I  bat  he  never  for  a  moment  conikidered  the  governor  caiwuafC 
a  dishonourable  or  inhuman  action,  and  as  he  knew  bim  better  hn 
prejudtoe  as  lo  externals  vanished.  He  say^  **  If.  therefore,  no«aiik> 
standing  this  prepossession,  my  testimony  should  incline  to  the  otba 


side.  J  COM  tnUy  itaU  tMat  tAe  ehamge  took  place  Jrvm  the  weigk  ^ 
eoideace,  amd  m  oumseqiunct  </  wAet  eaate  wider  msf  oiea  nftmiMiaDB  ■ 
St.  HeUiui.  Poor  man.  he  has  since  that  time  enoonnteted  a  skm 
nonch  to  bow  any  person  to  the  cmtk. 
e  talemt  he  enrted  ta  wmrmveUim§  tie  ufrv 
m.  otLtmgtBved^eMdtkeJbrmmettmtmnf 
\ing  vigiUtaee  he  displayed  te  the  diteheryt 
km  SMirs  e»eme$  (Ami  any  hattimen  ^ 
esMaaoer.  oed  teveringf  m  *u  wteasmm,  if 


of  obloquy  and  reproach,  enonch  to  bow  any  peraon  to  the  cmtk. 
Yet  I  firmly  helieee  that  the  taiemt  he  eeerted  ta  wmraveUimy  the  ulrv 
oats  pluttiugamstantly  wing  am.  at  LoHgvwtd^OMd  thefirmmett  m  tMrnf 

it  to  fieee*,  wiih  the  utereatim-  —-'' '"  ■"—' — -*  ^  -'    **   ' 

f/  his  ardmms  datist,  made  h 
tewtpsr,  umeoerteomsmess  of  demeanoar, 
whteh  the  world  believed  him  gmUty:'* 

f  After  Bonaparte's  death,  the  same  government  vrhidi  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  St.  Helena  appointed  Sir  Hudaon  to  be  chief  of  a 
colony  fkr  more  important— sent  him  out  as  governor  of  Cevkni 
This,  indeed,  could  leave  no  doubt,  in  any  dispassionate  mind.* thai 
his  admtaii»tratiou  at  Si.  Helena  had  ftilly  satisfied  ha  own  goven- 
meiit;  and  it  was  to  hfci  own  govwnment  alone  that  he.  their  servant, 
strictly  owed  an  account  or  his  eoodnct.  But,  oooaidering  the 
amaiing  rapidity  with  which  the  calamni««  were  piuted*  and  epmil 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  matchless  audacity  with  which  tlMy  con- 
tinue to  be  repented  and  proi«galed.  somethiiig  more  seems  neecassiy 
to  clear  up  the  character  of  a  deserving  officer,  and  the  cbaiactcr  of 
the  Rritish  government  which  employed  him  (in  which,  moreover, 
the  character  of  the  natiou  itself  li  involved),  and  to  plaoe  the  whole 
history  of  Bonaparte's  relegation  at  St.  Helena  in  ita  proper  lislit. 
We  know,  through  very  direct  aourses.  that  Sir  Hudson,  for  bmbj 
years,  contemplated  publishing  the  nnmeroas  and  ttuanswenfals 
documents  which  he  possessed,  end  that  he  has  left  these  docaneniSk 
and  a  great  many  other  papers,  bdtiad  him.    U  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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counter  that  Btorm  of  obloquy  and  reproach  which 
was,  indeed,  enough  to  bow  any  person  to  the 
earth.  In  some  respects  the  home  opposition 
party,  who  did  almost  as  much  to  raise  and  spread 
this  storm  as  was  done  by  the  Bonapartists  them* 
selves,  behaved  with  more  fairness  than  the  minis- 
tr}'.  The  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  who  more 
than  continued  Mr.  Fox's  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolution  and  his  admiration  for  Bona- 
parte, and  who  both  publicly  and  privately  set 
themselves  up  as  champions  or  protectors  of  the 
fallen  emperor  against  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  afterwards  confessed  their 
errors  by  courting  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  by  inviting  him  to  Holland  House,  and  by 
declaring  there  and  elsewhere  that  they  and  a  part 
of  the  world  had  been  much  deceived,  for  that,  in 
very  truth,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  a  strictly  honour- 
able and  very  humane  man.  This  amende  honor- 
able came  somewhat  of  the  latest,  and  now  the 
only  tribunal  that  can  affect  the  late  governor  of 
St.  Helena  is  one  more  awful,  and  less  liable  to 
error,  than  any  earthly  court.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
died  while  we  were  considering  this  question  and 
preparing  these  brief  passages.  We  leave  them 
as  they  are,  with  the  honest  conviction  that  our 
view  of  the  case  is  the  right  one,  and  not  without 
the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice, 
misrepresentation,  or  ignorance  upon  which  too 
many  of  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  are  founded. 

Bonaparte  was,  of  course,  a  state  prisoner.  It 
was  not  possible  to  leave  him  at  St.  Helena  as  he 
had  been  left  at  Elba ;  and,  after  his  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  he  could  have  no  rea- 
sonable pretension  to  be  treated  now  as  he  had 
been  treated  before  that  act,  and  its  dreadi'ul  con- 
sequences. To  a  mind  like  his,  any  species  of 
captivity  or  confinement  must  have  been  insup- 
portable, but  never  was  state-imprisonment  in- 
flicted in  a  milder  form.  The  house  that  was 
built  for  him  at  Longwood,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
island,  and  in  a  cool  atmosphere — for  the  spot  was 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — was 
spacious,  commodious,  luxurious.  He  had,  for 
his  immediate  personal  accommodation,  a  suite  of 
rooms,  consisting  of  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
room,  a  library,  a  billiard-room,  a  small  study,  a 
bed-room,  and  a  bath-room.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  in  enlarging  and  improving  this 
residence,  and  every  wish  for  having  it  still  further 
enlarged  or  improved  was  promptly  attended  to. 
The  sum  of  1 2,000/.  per  annum  was  allowed  for 
his  domestic  expenditure,  and  the  governor  of  the 

the  motives  which  obstructed  and  delayed  his  puhlishinff  will  not 
lm\T»  any  weight  with  those  who  inherit  his  MSS..  nnd  who  are  most 
inteiested  in  his  ijuod  fame.  Ho  himself  nercr  abandoned  the  inu-n- 
tion  of  doing  this  justice  to  his  own  cliuracter,  for  he  was  both 
sfieaking  about  it.  and  writing  about  it,  wlicu  he  was  anddenly  seized 
with  \\U  last  sliort  and  fatU  illnesj).  It  will  be  easy  to  understand 
some  of  the  wel^'hty  omidderations  which  long  induced  Sir  Hudson 
to  put  off  a  «'urk,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  government. 
But  can  there  now  exist  any  reason  for  not  pui)lishing  the  original  in- 
structions which  Sir  Hudson  received  from  Lord  Liverjiool's  cabinet, 
and  the  full  and  minute  correspondence  he  allerwards  carried  on 
from  St.  Helena  with  l^rd  Bathurst,  the  secretary  of  state  for  tlte 
colonics,  and  under  whose  orders  he  more  iromcriiutely  acted?  These 
docnmenta  alone  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 
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island  was  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for 
more  money,  if  this  allowance  should  not  suffice. 
He  was   allowed   a  space  measuring  eight,  and 
afterwards  twelve,  miles  in  circumference  round 
Longwood,  through  which  he  might  ride  or  walk 
at  his  pleasure ;  but  beyond  those  limits  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  British  officer.     He  had 
saddle   horses    and   carriage   horses,    and    more 
than  one  good  vehicle.     At  first  he  rod e  about  a 
good  deal,  finding  everywhere- civility  and  respect; 
but  he  soon  complained  of  being   watched  at  a 
distance  by  soldiers;  he  refiised   to  extend  his 
rides    because  an   English   officer    must    attend 
him;   and,   finally,  he  shut  himself   up   in  the 
house  and  garden,  and  represented  that  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  killing  him.     But  it  should  appear 
by  this  time,  and  from  causes  very  different  from 
those  assigned  by  himself  and  his  attendants,  in 
order  to  excite  odium  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
and  the   British   government,  that  exercise  had 
become    disagreeable    and   painful   to  him,  and 
that    he   was  dying    of   the   hereditary   disease 
which  he  had  imported  with  him,  and  upon  which 
the  finest  climate  in  the  world  could  have  exer- 
cised  no   healing    influence.      As    far    back    as 
the  year  1802,  the  symptoms  of  this  hereditary 
disorder  were  observed  by  his  then  constant  com- 
panion, Bourrienne ;  and  in  his  consular  days  he 
had    been    repeatedly  heard  lamenting  that  he 
should  grow  fat,  and  expressing  the  presentiment 
that  he   should  die  of  the   disorder  which  had 
proved   fatal  to  his   father.     Some  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  shown  themselves  in 
an  entire  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs   during  the  Russian  campaign,   and 
afterwards  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Every  medical  assistance  that  the  surgeons  of  our 
forces,  and  a  Well-supplied  British  garrison,  could 
afford  was  offered,  and  even  pressed  upon  him; 
but  he  would  take  no  medicine,  and  it  is,  at  the 
least,  doubtful  whether  any  medicine  or  any  human 
skill  could  have  delayed  the  catastrophe.     As  a 
climax  to  their  atrocious  falsehoods,  some  of  his 
satellites  reported  that  he  dreaded  to  take  drugs 
from  English  hands,  lest  he  should  be  poisoned  ! 
And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact, 
that  he,  like  many  other  men,  had  always  enter- 
tained  an   antipathy  and   dread  to  doctors   and 
medicines.     In  1819,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the 
university  of  Pisa,  was  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Helena 
as  physician   to  Bonaparte  ;    and   two   Catholic 
clergymen  went  out  from  Italy  to  act  as  his  chap- 
lains.    Towards  the  end  of  1820  he  grew  worse, 
and  remained  in  a  weak  state  until  the  following 
April,   when   the  disease  assumed   an   alarming 
character.     He  then  consented  to  be  attended  by 
Dr.  Arnott.     "  From  the  first,**  says  another  Bri- 
tish medical  officer  who  was  on  the  island,  "  Na- 
poleon appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady ;  referring  it  to  disease  of  the  stomach,  of 
which  his  father  died,  and  with  which  his  sister, 
the  Princess   Borghese,  was  threatened.     Arnott 
assured  me  at  the  time,  that  his  patient  would 
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often  put  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
exclaim,  *  Ah  !  mon  pylore  !  mon  pylore  '."*  * 
He  lingered  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  May  (1821).  On  the  day  after  hia  death, 
the  body,  according  to  his  own  request,  was  opened 
by  Dr.  Antomraarchi,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Short, 
Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Henry,  and  several  other  British 
staff  and  medical  officers.  Dr.  Henry,  who  wrote 
the  report  of  this  post  mortem  examination,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Short,  fully  confirms  elsewhere  the 
facts  that  death  had  been  caused,  not  by  disease 
of  the  liver,  but  by  a  schirrus  in  the  pylorus.  He 
says,  "The  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  was 
palpably  and  demonstrably  the  cause  of  death; 
and  how  Napoleon  could  have  existed  for  any  time 
with  such  an  organ  was  wonderful,  for  there  was 
not  an  inch  of  it  sound.  Antommarchi  was  about 
to  put  his  name  to  the  bulletin,  with  the  English 
medical  gentlemen,  when  he  was  called  aside  by 
Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  after  this  conference 
he  declined  signing.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt, 
that  such  proceeding  on  his  part  would  contradict 
the  diagnosis  of  Mr.  O'Meara."  This  last-named 
individual,  who  obtained  an  unfortunate  notoriety 
by  making  himself  Vhomme  cle  l^empereur  (the 
emperor's  man),  by  joining  in  the  rancorous  abuse 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  by  vilifying  the 
British  government,  in  whose  pay  he  was  and 
long  had  been,  had  immediately  chimed  in  with 
Bertrand,  Montholon,  Las  Cases,  and  the  rest, 
and  had  aided  them  in  publishing  to  the  world 
that  the  seat  of  Bonaparte's  disorder  was  in  the 
liver,  that  the  disorder  was  aggravated,  if  not 
originally  created,  by  the  climate  of  St.  Helena, 
&c.  There,  in  presence  of  the  inanimate  body, 
and  when  the  curtain  had,  indeed,  dropped  for 
ever,  it  might  have  been  expected,  even  from  these 
men,  that  they  would  cease  playing  their  farce. 
But  they  had  no  intention  of  so  doing ;  they  were 
incapable  of  the  solemn  feeling  which  ought  to 
have  been  inspired  by  that  sad  scene ;  they  were 
determined  not  to  confess  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  misrepresentation  and  wilful  falsehood, 
but  to  persevere  in  their  imposture,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  hatred  of  all  their  party  to  England, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  whole  world  believe 
the  reports  which  they  had  propagated,  and  which 
G'Meara  had  sanctioned.  They  wanted  to  show 
that  the  report  was  only  signed  by  Englishmen, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  entitled  to  no  credit ! 
They  thoroughly  well  knew  the  nature  of  the 
complaint;  they  had  heard  and  had  seen  how  their 
master  defined  the  seat  of  his  disorder,  and  they 
had  now  before  their  eyes  the  frightful  ulcer  which 
occupied  his  stomach ;  but  all  this  signified  no- 
thing to  them,  as  the  world  at  large  could  not  tell 
what  they  had  known,  or  heard,  or  seen  !  These 
men  were,  indeed,  contemptible  pigmies  as  com- 
pared with  Bonaparte ;  but  even  he,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  had  done  a  deed  as  despicable 
and  base  as  any  that  they  could  do.  If  any  ex- 
cuse can  be  found  for  it,  it  must  be  this — ^he  was 

•  Dr.  Henry. 


delirious  at  the  time,  and  they  put  the  notion  isst 
his  head.     The  last  will  and  testament  of  Nap- 
leon,  which  is  now  at  Doctors'  Commons,  contaisi 
this  codicil :—"  24th  April,  I82L— Item.     I  be- 
queath ten  thousand  firancs  to  the  subaltern  office 
Cantillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial  upon  & 
charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Lfsd 
Wellington,  of  which  he  was  pronounced  inKr 
cent.     Cantillon  had  as  much  right  to  assaumait 
that  oligarchist  as  tlie  latter  had  to  send  me  is 
perish  on  the  rock  of  St,  Helena*'     This  vw 
saying,  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  express  it. 
that  he,  the  dying  Bonaparte,  believed  Cantilioa  ts 
have  been  guilty  of  an  atrocious  attempt^  and  tia£ 
it  was  for  that  very  deed  that  he  left  him  a  legs^. 
For  ourselves,  we  not  only  believe  that  this  Tuffia 
was  as  guilty  of  firing  a  pistol  at  the  head  ci  tk 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Fieschi  was  of  letting  of 
his  infernal  machine  at  Louis  Philippe,  but  aks 
that  the  Parisian  jury  who  acquitted   him  wee 
even  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  we  are  d 
his  guilt.*     The  feelings  displayed  by  Sir  Hndsoa 
Lowe  at  this  crisis  were  highly  honourable  a 
him.     Though  afflicted  by  the  violent  illneGi  of  i 
child  of  his  own,  he  went  to  Longwood  esriy  ii 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  staid  there  tk 
whole    day,   and  did  not   return   until    all  wn 
over.     He  was  then  deeply  affected.     One  of  bs 
officers  observed,  that  the  deceased  was  the  raoit 
formidable  enemy  England   had  ever  had.    Sk 
Hudson  stopped   him,  and  other  remarks  whkh 
might   have    followed    from    other   quarters,  l^ 
saying,    *'  Well,   gentlemen,    he   was    Englscdii 
greatest  enemy,  and  mine  too ;  but  I  forgive  his 
everything.     On  the  death  of  a  great  man,  s« 
should  only  feel  deep  concern  and  regret."  f 

The  faults  committed,  or  allowed  to  be  commitfiEd, 
by  the  Bourbons  at  the  Restoration  of  1814  did 
not  include  any  over-severity,  or  cruelty,  or  Wood- 
shed ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  wrongs  which  ik 
family  had  suffered,  or  the  execrable  barbaiitia 
which  had  been  practised  upon  some  members  of 
that  unfortunate  family,  including  the  Duchess  of 
Angoul^me,  who  had  survived  them,  and  who  nov 
returned  to  Paris,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tk 
abstinence  from  vengeance  was  altogether  astomslr 
ing.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Cos- 
vention,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had  voted  the  11 
deaths  of  Ijouis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  tbe 
Princess  Elizabeth,  were  living  in  France,  and  veie 

*  A.  \cry  Dumorous  party  in  Paris  thought  that  to  mard«r  the  IMe 
of  Welhn^on  would  )«  no  crime,  but  a  laudable  and  glorious  ad  tf 
patriotitm.  Tills  low  ruffian.  Marie  Andre  Cantillon,  beeaae  xvn 
)X}pu]ar.  At  the  time,  and  lonj;  afterwAids,  the  sul^ret  of  ifae  dak»'> 
escape  from  being  ninrtler«d  was  treated  very  merrily  in  prose  <■! 
verse.  We  furyet  the  piecise  words  and  the  jingle  of  the  rhrar. 
but  we  wmember  the  sense  of  an  epigrammatic  quatrain  on  C*a- 
tillons  unlucky  failure.  It  was  tliis— ^r  Gaatillon  misUK>k  iSbt 
EnjflUh  general  for  a  grand  homme  (wheh  means  either  a  grtaser^ 
taUmnn).  and  so,  aiming  too  high,  missed  him  1 

t  Dr.  Henry.  The  doctor,  who  had  been  summoned  in  Ae  mUiit 
of  the  preceding  night  to  attend  the  governor's  young«s<  child,  vhoaf 
illness  wa-)  sudden  and  alnrming,  remained  tai  the  house  witk  h» 
liitlu  patient,  and  there  saw  and  heard  all  ihat  h«*  xvports  of  Si? 
Hudson's  bchiivionr.  He  says,  *'  lu  bare  jurtice  to  an  ill  lufi  nsa. 
I  can  tesUiy  that,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  passages  betwefo  ike 
great  departed  aitd  himself,  the  governor  spoke  of  him  in  arespeelfcl. 
feeling,  and  every  way  proper  manner.'^— fieODJIecfivas  •/  c  Sqf 
Surgeon,  ^c. 
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left  to  live  there  undisturbed.  Many  notorious 
scoundrels  who  had  played  the  part  of  gaolers  and 
tormentors  in  the  Temple  were  permitted  to  live 
in  Paris :  not  one  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  not 
one  was  transported,  hardly  one  was  exiled.  All 
who  had  acquired  titles,  honours,  estates,  and  by 
whatsoever  means,  were  allowed  to  retain  them 
without  inquiry  or  question.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  revolution,  or  a  counter-revolution,  had  hap- 
pened in  France  without  being  followed  by  torrents 
of  blood.  The  conspiracy,  tlie  return  from  Elba, 
the  flight  from  the  Tuileries,  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo  seemed  but  an  evil  return  for  so  much 
moderation.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  on  learning  the  return  from  Elba  and  the 
triumphant  march  upon  Paris,  said  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  always  recommended  modera- 
tion and  magnanimity,  *•  Well,  Sire,  now  you  see 
what  has  happened  from  protecting  your  Jacobins 
at  Paris !"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  thought  it  cunsistent  with  good  policy, 
that  the  second  restoration,  or  the  counter-revolu- 
tion of  1815  should  be  so  bloodless  and  so  gentle 
as  that  of  1814.  Many  of  the  treasons  which  had 
been  committed  had  been  attended  with  such  ex- 
asperating circumstances !  Saints  might  bear  them, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  borne  by  princes  and  men 
liable  to  human  passions!  To  the  stormier  of  these 
passions  few  princes  or  men  were  less  liable  than 
was  Louis  XVIII. ;  but,  having  been  so  grossly  be- 
trayed by  the  fionapartists  and  the  men  of  the 
revolution  whom  he  had  trusted,  he  felt  that  he 
could  trust  them  no  more,  and  that  he  must  of 
necessity  employ  and  have  near  his  person  none 
but  royalists  and  decided  Bourbonists;  and  this 
party,  composed  of  returned  emigrants,  of  men 
who  had  lost  in  the  Revolution  nearly  everything 
but  their  ancient  names,  who  had  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  humiliation,  and  of  whom  many  had 
undergone  even  the  extremities  of  privation  in 
foreign  lands,  was  indisposed  to  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  which  had  been  tried  with  such  signal 
ill-success  the  preceding  year,  and  inclined  to  look 
upon  this  second  restoration  as  a  harvest  of  com- 
pensation on  one  side  and  of  vengeance  on  the 
other.  They  were  men,  they  were  Frenchmen ; 
and  no  French  party  or  faction,  when  once  let 
loose,  had  ever  yet  been  either  merciful  or  mode- 
rate. Yet  even  now,  through  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  through  other  influ- 
ences, conspicuous  among  which  were  the  recom- 
mendations of  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  vengeance  taken  was  almost  miracu- 
lously moderate.  In  order  to  render  their  resist- 
ance the  more  desperate,  Lab^doy^re  and  others  had 
talked  among  the  Bonapartists  of  an  interminable 
list  of  proscriptions,  of  the  guillotine  en  perma- 
nence^ as  in  the  Reign  of  Terror !  Yet  when  the 
avenging  royal  ordinance  was  published  (on  the 
24th  of  July)  it  was  found  to  contain  only  iiity- 
seven  names;  and  of  these  only  nineteen  were 
threatened  with  capital  punishmept  0|:  trial  before 


a  military  tribunal.  The  first  name  on  the  black 
list  was  that  of  Ncy ;  the  second  was  that  of  Labe- 
doyere.  In  the  lighter  part  of  the  list  were  the 
names  of  Soult,  Carnot,  Vandamme,  &c. ;  they 
were  merely  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  three  days, 
and  retire  into  the  interior  of  France,  to  places  to 
be  indicated  to  them,  where  they  were  to  remain 
under  inspection  until  the  chambers  should  decide 
which  of  them  ought  either  to  depart  the  king- 
dom or  be  delivered  up  to  legal  prosecution.  It 
was  explained  that  such  of  these  individuals  as 
should  be  condemned  to  exile  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  property  in  France,  and  freely  carry 
the  proceeds  with  them.  Lab^doyere  and  Ney 
were  the  only  two  that  suffered  death.  For  Gene- 
ral Mallet's  conspiracy  alone  the  government  of 
Bonaparte  had,  in  1812,  put  to  death  that  more 
than  half-insane  general,  two  other  general  officers 
(Lahorie  and  Guidal),  and  eleven  other  officers  of 
various  grades.  Fourteen  military  men,,  who  had  all 
fought  and  bled  for  the  republic  or  for  Bonaparte, 
were  all  pitilessly  fusiladed  in  the  plain  of  Crenelle, 
for  an  insurrection  which  had  lasted  only  five  hours, 
and  which  had  been  put  down  with  the  greatest 
ease !  These  sanguinary  acts  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Savary,  Cambact^res,  Real,  and 
other  Bonapartists  of  that  quality ;  and  the  party 
generally,  who  afterwards  made  heaven  and  earth 
ring  with  their  lamentations  for  the  deaths  of  Labt^ 
doy^re  and  Ney,  applauded  what  was  done,  as  the 
quick  and  energetic  action  of  a  strong  government 
{une  forte  administration),* 

Both  money  and  passports  had  been  sent  to 
Labf^oy^re,  but,  instead  of  quitting  the  country, 
which  it  appears  he  might  easily  have  done,  he 
remained  with  the  army  behind  the  Loire  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  he  then  came  back  to  Paris,  in 
disguise,  and  with  projects  which  perhaps  have 

•  Thew  summary'  proceedings  were  accompanied  by  many  hor- 
rible, and  by  some  distrusting,  cireumstanccs.  They  ought  not  to  be 
forgotti'n,  but  preserved  and  remembered  as  fair  specimens  of  worse 
proceedings,  and  as  proof  of  the  propriety  with  wliich  tlie  falleu  and 
elTete  Bonapartists  could  fill  Europe  with  their  clamours  about  the 
deaths  of  Ney  and  Lal)6doyire.  Mallet,  who  was  more  than  half 
crazed,  had  rendered  importaut  services  to  Bonaparte  and  to  Marshal 
Masseoa  in  Italy.  He  had  iMeen  diamissed  the  ser%ice  on  suspidun  of 
republioanism.  had  afterwards  been  seized  by  Bonaparte  s  secret 
police,  and,  without  ony  trial,  had  been  drtatu'ed  for  several  years 
either  in  a  state-prison,  or  in  a  Maiion  de  Santi,  under  the  strictest  sur- 
veillance. His  accomplices,  Generals  Loliorie  and  Guld.il,  had  under* 
gone  the  same  fate,  and  were  only  Uljerated  from  their  long  impri- 
sonment hi  La  Force,  at  Paris,  by  the  momentary  surce*$s  of  the  con- 
snirncy.  Geueral  L  horie,  once  the  lx>i»om  friend  of  Moreou  and  of 
Carnot,  had  favoured  and  pntronised  Savsry  at  a  time  win  n  Bona- 
parte could  do  notlnng  fbr  him,  and  hnd  obtained  promotion  for  this 
heartless  villain,  whu  directed  the  military  tribunal,  and  who  would 
not  hear  of  mercy.  Lahorie's  body  was  literally  covered  ^  ith  wounds 
and  scars,  received  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the  republic.  Others 
bore  the  same  marks.  The  plot,  the  overthrow  of  it,  the  seizure, 
trial,  and  execution  of  the  conspirators,  were  all  comprised  within 
the  narrow  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Bonaparte's  courts- martial, 
or  military  tribunals,  never  allowed  either  meicy  or  delay.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  pres«nt  court  were  sharply  handled  by  Mallet, 
who  well  know  that  his  deatli,  at  least,  was  inevitable,  and  who  had 
mnde  up  his  mind  to  die.  Ihe  president  of  the  court,  General 
Dejeau,  asked  him  who  were  his  accomplices?  "All  France,  and 
you  vourself,  Dejeau,  ^lould  have  been  my  accomplices.  If  I  had 
been  suecessful."  replied  Mallet  Soulier,  one  of  his  actual  accom- 
plices, an  old  chef  de  balailluh,  who  had  been  battered  In  many  cam- 
jiaigus,  but  who  still  clung  to  life,  exclaimed  several  times  liefore 
that  bloody  tribunal.  *'Geutlemen,  have  mercy  1  have  piiy  uPon  lul 
We  are  all  old  ofllcirs,  riddled  with  balls  1  and  we  are  all  fathers  of 
fcmiliesl"  'Hie  slaughter  on  the  plnin  of  Grenelle  was  f^ightfhl. 
Thottsh  pierced  by  sevenil  bullets.  Mallet  woa  found  olive  when  the 
firing  had  ceased ;  and  so  tlie  wldicrs  fluislied  tlieir  work  by  ihrusling 
their  bayonets  Into  hlu 
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not  yet  been  fully  explained.  At  a  moment  when 
the  emigrants  and  the  royalists  of  all  classes  were 
dreading  some  fresh  conspiracy,  and  were  calling 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  government  for  vigo- 
rous measures,  Lalx^doyere  was  arrested  in  the  capi- 
tal, and,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
24th  July,  was  handed  over  to  a  conseil  de  guerre, 
or  court-martial.  This  court  willingly  and  readily 
tried  him,  without  once  referring  to  the  convention 
or  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  if  good  for  Ney  was 
good  for  Lab«$doyere ;  and,  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  all  capable  of  being  proved  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  witnesses,  as  the  prisoner  himself 
confessed  them  all,  and  had  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  plead  except  that  other  and  more 
powerful  officers  were  more  guilty  than  he,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  army  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
the  court  condemned  him  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor ; 
and  he  was  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, the  order  for  his  execution  being  signed  by 
Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr. 

Marshal  Ney  had  fled  in  disguise,  and  with  a 
passport  bearing  a  false  name,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
two  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention  or 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  one  day  before  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher 
entered  that  city.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  either 
from  the  British  or  from  the  Prussian  general ; 
but  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  exasperated  court  were 
then  close  to  Paris,  and  Ney  evidently  fled  because 
he  feared  their  vengeance  and  felt  convinced  that 
Wellington  and  Blucher  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
even  if  disposed  so  to  do,  and  that  the  convention 
of  Paris  gave  him  (Ney)  no  protection,  and  no 
claim  whatever  upon  any  of  the  parties  who  had 
signed  the  said  convention.  If  such  had  not  been 
his  convictions  could  Ney  have  condescended  to  fly 
like  a  felon  ?  Would  he  have  resorted  to  measures 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  deprive  him  of  his 
claim  upon  the  convention  if  such  a  claim  had  in 
reality  existed  ?  And  coUld  he  have  taken  these 
steps  without  the  advice  of  knowing,  expert  men — 
of  members  of  the  provisional  government  who  had 
concluded  the  convention,  and  who  well  knew  that 
the  case  of  Marshal  Ney  was  not  provided  for  in 
that  agreement,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  showing  Louis  XVII I.'s  declaration,  that  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  bringing  some  of  the 
chief  conspirators  and  traitors  to  condign  punish- 
ment, had  told  the  fise  commissioners  of  the  provi- 
sional government  that  he  (the  duke)  had  nothing  to 
say  on  that  head,  meaning  that  his  silence  should 
be  taken  for  the  confession  that  he  had  no  right, 
power,  or  faculty  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  the 
determination  of  Louis  XVIII.,  or  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings either  against  Ney  or  against  any  other 
man  in  the  same  predicament.  Now,  as  the  pecu- 
liarly aggravating  circumstances  of  Ney's  treason 
were  known  to  all  Paris,  there  was  nobody  in  that 
capital  but  felt  that  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
would  be  especially  directed  against  him ;  and  to 
all  who  knew  what  had  passed  between  the  Dute 
of  Wellington  and  the  five  commissioners  on  the 


29th  of  June,  six  days  before  the  conTenticii  v« 
ratified,  and  nine  days  before  the  allies  estocL 
Paris,  the  duke's  silence  upon  the  avenging  das^ 
in  the  royal  declaration  must  have  been  ocxi^idea 
as  a  warning  to  men  like  Ney  and  Labedo^erc  ^ 
get  out  of  the  way  and  to  quit  France  as  spee^j 
as  might  be.     We  have  seen,  upon  the  evideacr 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  circumstaBtia]  ia- 
patch  to  his  own  government,  that  the  Etc  oonui^ 
sioners  sent  out  to  his  grace  by  the  provisosa! 
government  at  Paris,  over  which  the  heartless  mi 
astucious  Fouche  presided,  appear  to  have  said  a 
to  have  thought  very  little  about  the  matter,  thst  k. 
about  the  clause  in  Louis  XVIII.'s  deduatka 
which  threatened  the  chief  conspirators,  &c-    As 
soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  N^ 
obtained   the  false  passport   from   Fouche.     fie 
did  not  take  his  departure  immediately  ;  but  h 
was  urged  so  to  do  by  all  his  friends,  and  by  sL 
who  disliked  bloodshed  and  military  execudioi:^ 
Talleyrand  urged  him  to  fly,  and  when  he  did  if, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  Foucht^  advised  him  to  get  iats 
Switzerland  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  it  appeaif 
to  have  been  Talleyrand  who  facilitated  his  recro: 
to  that  country  by  inducing  Count  Bubna,  wb 
commanded  the    Austrian   army  which  stretcfcec 
along  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  along  tk 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Ljock 
to  countersign  Ney's  fictitious   passport.      Bod 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  may,  indeed,   have  bca 
anxious  to   get  Marshal   Ney  out   of  the  cooir 
try,    from  motives  very   distinct   from    those  of 
humanity  and  compassion ;  but  these  motives  wiLi 
by  no  means  prove  that  they  believed  Ney  to  be 
protected  by  the  convention  of  Paris. 

Why  Ney  after  his  flight  from  Paris  did  not  get 
beyond  the  frontiers  is  still  open  to  discussion  asd 
to  doubt.     Many  ardent  royalists  were  in  search  <!f 
him,  and  at  last  a  volunteer  of  this  class,  one  M. 
Locard,  who  was  prefect  of  police  of  the  depsrt- 
ment,  but  who  had  received  no  commission  from 
the  Bourbon  government,  discovered   and  seized 
the  marshal  in  an  obscure  auherge,  or  public-house, 
in  the  Cantal,  the  southernmost  and  wildest  part 
of  old  Auvergne,  and  one  of  the  very  wildest  and 
most  mountainous  regions  in  France — a  region  rf 
extinct  volcanoes.     He  was  immediately  brought 
up  to  Paris,  and  there  examined  secretly  by  Louis 
XVI I  I.'s    prefect  of   police,    according    to  the 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  French  fashion.    He 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  if  his  vision  and 
brain  were  still  affected  by  the  powder  and  smoke 
of  Waterloo — to  have  exclaimed,  "Ah!  that  fatal 
day  (meaning  the  13th  of  March,  the  day  of  his  de- 
fection) !  I  lost  my  head !  I  was  dragged  into  it,  and 
could  not  help  it."  The  Bourbon  ministry  deliberated 
several  days  whether  Ney  should  be  tried  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  or  by  a  court-martial ;  but  at  last 
they  decided  that,  as  his  name  had  been  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  peers  since  his  flight  and  since  the  or- 
donnance  of  the  24th  of  July,  he  should  be  tried  by  a 
conseil  de  guerre  (court-martial) .  Marshal  Moncey, 
who  was  named  president  of  this  court,  as  the  oldess 
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of  the  marshals,  refused  either  to  preside  or  to  be 
present  at  the  trial ;  upon  which  MarshalJourdan, 
the  vanquished  at  Vittoria,  ^^as  named  president, 
and  Marshals  Massena,  Augereau,  Mortier,  and 
Generals  Gazan,  Claparede,  and  Viliatte,  and  the 
Mareschal- de-camp  Grundler  were  appointed  to 
be  members  of  the  court-martial.  But  Ney's  ad- 
vocates and  defenders  insisted  that  this  tribunal, 
that  this  court-martial,  was  incompetent  to  try 
their  client  at  all,  and  that  Ney,  having  been  a 
peer  at  the  time  of  his  defection  and  alleged  trea- 
son, could  be  tried  only  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  marshals  were  but  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  odium  of  the  trial  and  from  all 
responsibility,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  majority 
that  the  court  was  not  competent  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  November. 
On  the  1 1th  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion and  the  royal  ordonnance  (signed  by  all  the 
ministers  now  in  office)  ordering  them  to  try  Ney 
for  high  treason,  &c.  The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
without  demur,  proceeded  immediately  with  the 
trial,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of 
138  against  22,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty — 
Death  :  and  of  the  very  small  minority  not  one 
voted  for  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  seventeen  of 
the  peers  recommending  transportation  (ia  deporta- 
tion) instead  of  the  capital  punishment,  and  five 
of  them  declining  to  vote  at  all.  Madame  Ney 
waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  quote  the 
convention  to  him,  and  to  demand  his  interference 
— not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right — to  prove  to  him 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour,  and  by  his  own  act, 
to  protect  her  husband.  She  says,  that  the  duke 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  stop  its  justice :  and,  if  Wellington 
said  so,  he  said  what  was  perfectly  true.  The 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  entirely 
changed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  Talley- 
rand, with  whom  Wellington  had  at  times  con- 
sulted on  internal  French  affairs,  as  being  the  only 
wise  statesman  in  the  country,  and  the  most  mo- 
derate, was  no  longer  in  office  and  was  no  longer 
consulted  by  the  king.  It  was  Talleyrand  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  had  stopped  many  con- 
templated measures  of  severity,  and  who  had  greatly 
reduced  the  list  of  proscription.  Madame  Ney 
applied  also  to  the  ambassadors  of  other  nations 
resident  in  Paris,  but  without  any  effect.  Ney 
himself  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  his  wife  had  spoken  to 
his  grace.  Madame  Ney  then  made  matters  still 
more  hopeless  by  publishing  a  defective  and  incor- 
rect account  of  the  conversation  which  she  had 
had  with  the  duke.  In  consequence  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  set  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  the  twelfth  article  of  the  convention  of  Paris 
as  binding  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders- 
in-chief  to  protect  Ney,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the  19th  of  November, 


which  was  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  afterwards  published.  We  can 
only  refer  to  this  convincing  document,  which 
French  historians  of  the  present  schools  will  never 
quote,  as  setting  the  question  of  the  plea  set  up  for 
Ney,  under  the  convention,  at  rest  for  ever,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  discussion  of  it  by  rea- 
soning and  facts,  and  not  by  passion  and  mere  de- 
.  clamation  and  invective. 

The  sentence  on  the  marshal  was  pronounced 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  December.  At  midnight,  a  council  was  held 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  chief  of  this  cabinet, 
had  said,  **  Who  dares  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Ney?"  Some  of  Richelieu's  colleagues, 
however,  are  said  to  have  ventured  to  recommend 
a  reprieve,  and  transportation  to  America,  but 
timidly  and  doubtingly.  It  is  added  that  this 
proposition  was  made  to  the  king  himself  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  listen  to  it  for  one  moment.  It  was 
resolved  to  hasten  the  execution,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  induced  to  suspect  that  there  was 
a  desperate  plot  on  foot  for  releasing  the  marshal, 
and  for  making  an  emeute^  or  insurrection,  in  the 
faubourgs.  Ney,  however,  was  not  conducted  to 
his  place  of  execution  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
as  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been.  The  sun  was 
getting  high  in  the  heavens,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  Ney  was  brought  out  of  his 
prison,  to  be  conducted  to  the  spot  selected  for 
his  execution — the  broad,  open,  and  public  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  towards  the  Observa- 
tory. He  was  carried  in  a  hackney-coach  through 
the  populous  streets  and  quays  of  Paris,  but  there 
was  no  commotion,  no  beau  desespoir.  The  fau- 
bourg people  cared  little  about  ^'the  bravest  of 
the  brave ;"  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  other  men 
who  sympathised  with  him,  were  kept  in  awe  by 
the  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  French  troops  that 
wore  the  white  cockade;  and  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney  passed  off  as  quietly  as  that  of  Palm 
at  Nuremberg,  as  that  of  Hofer  at  Mantua,  or  as 
any  other  state-execution  had  done,  when  Bona- 
parte's army  gave  the  law,  and  suppressed  the 
expression  of  public  feeling  by  the  display  of  their 
strength.  At  the  Luxembourg  Ney  found  a  small 
detachment  of  gendarmerie  and  two  platoons  of 
veterans  waiting  for  him.  He  was  shot  by  one  of 
these  veteran  platoons ;  he  fell  pierced  with  twelve 
bullets,  three  of  them  in  the  head,  and  he  died 
instantly,  and  without  a  struggle.  The  public 
funds,  which  had  been  fluctuating,  rose  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  he  was  dead.  He  left  behind 
him,  in  France,  many  men  who  had  done  more  to 
merit  death ;  but  this  will  not  prove  that  his  treason 
had  been  unjustly  punished. 

A  third  execution  would  have  been  added  if  the 
condemned  prisoner  had  not  escaped.  This  was 
Lavalette,  Bonaparte's  director-general  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  husband  of  a  near  relation  of  Bona- 
parte's first  wife.    His  professional  knowledge  and 
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experience  had  given  him  the  means  of  being  very 
useful  during  the  progress  of  the  Elba  conspiracy. 
Upon  the  return  of  his  master  from  Elba,  he 
resumed  his  important  office  (trebly  important  in 
a  country  where  all  the  posting^horses  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  postmaster,  and  where 
the  system  of  opening  letters,  and  stopping  such 
as  might  be  objectiouable,  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection).  He  was  also  made  one  of 
Bonaparte's  new  peers.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  March,  many  hours  before  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  the  Tuiieries  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
scarcely  two  hours  after  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled 
for  Lille,  Lavalette,  whose  subalterns  and  employes 
had  nearly  all  been  left  in  their  places  by  the 
Bourbons,  took  possession  of  the  general  post- 
office  in  Paris,  laid  his  hands  upon  all  the  letters 
and  upon  all  the  money  there,  and  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  directors  or  postmasters  in  all 
parts  of  France,  assuring  them  that  the  emperor 
Napoleon  would  be  at  Paris  within  two  hours, 
that  the  capital  was  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  that,  let  the  Bourboni&ts  do  what  they  would, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  civil  war  in  France. 
With  his  ample  means,  Lavalette  soon  spread 
copies  of  this  letter  far  and  near,  and  thus  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  the  temporary  success 
of  the  conspiracy.  After  the  king's  return,  his 
name  was  set  down  in  the  list  of  proscription. 
He  was  arrested  some  time  after  in  Paris.  His 
case  was  handed  over  to  the  common  court  of 
assize  (Cour  d' Assises) ^  and  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember he  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  wife  of  the  condemned, 
aided  by  Marshal  Marmont,  one  of  Lavalette's  old 
companions  in  arms,  obtained  access  to  the  king, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  him  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  king  spoke 
kindly  and  compassionately  to  her,  but  gave  no  pro- 
mise, thus  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  justice 
must  take  its  course.  Other  eflPorts  were  equally  un- 
availing. As  in  the  cases  of  Labtkioyfere  and  Ney, 
the  French  attributed  the  severity  of  the  king  to  the 
interference  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
16me ;  but  the  charge  is  absurd.  TJie  whole  court, 
the  whole  ministry,  both  the  Houses  or  Chambers 
now  sitting,  were  clamouring  for  rigour  and  for 
examples  ;  but  the  French  people  could  never  see 
the  sad  haggard  face  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  without  thinking  of  the 
Temple  and  the  guillotine,  and  of  all  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  and  woes  which  they  had  made  her 
sufifer  in  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  they  could 
never  drive  from  their  own  vindictive  hearts  aud 
heads  the  notion  that  she  lived  and  breathed  only  for 
revenge  and  retaliation.  Madame  Lavalette  was 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  and  her  husband 
had  many  personal  friends,  and,  in  private  life, 
some  good  and  endearing  qualities.  The  prisoner 
was  not  guarded  so  carefully  as  state-prisoners  had 
been  under  the  republic  and  under  Bonaparte. 
Numerous  friends  visited  him  daily,  and  a  very 
simple  plan  was  laid  for  his  escape.     One,  if  not 


more,  of  his  gaolers  accepted  a  good  bribe,  and 
promised  to  be  blind.  Madame  went  to  pay  her 
last  visit  on  the  21st  of  December,  for  he  was  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day.  In  the  cell  the  couple 
exchanged  clothes;  and,  though  Lavalette  was 
a  short  stout  man,  and  his  wife  a  very  tall  and  thin 
woman,  the  travestied  soldier  and  postmaster-general 
was  allowed  to  descend  the  long  staircase  of  the 
Conciergerie,  to  pass  the  several  wickets,  and  to 
get  fairly  out  of  the  prison  without  check  or  ques- 
tion. But  his  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Without 
obtaining  a  passport,  and  other  assistance,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  out  of  France.  The 
giving  of  passports  and  the  management  of  police 
no  longer  lay  with  Fouchtf,  but  with  a  devoted 
Bourbonist.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1816,  when 
the  gendarmerie,  when  the  dexterous  and  expert 
myrmidons  of  the  pohce  were  hunting  after  him, 
and  beating  Paris  like  a  bush,  when  every  outlet 
from  the  city  was  sharply  watched,  and  whai 
orders  had  gone  all  over  France  to  stop  and  seise 
him,  Lavalette  applied  to  Mr.  Michael  Bruce,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  residtngin  Paris,  who  chimed  in  with 
the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  party  in  England, 
and  who,  in  common  with  a  good  many  of  his 
countrymen  resident  in  the  same  place,  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  violent  censures  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  allies  and  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment, and  by  an  exceedingly  warm  sympathy  for 
the  Bonapartists,  whom  they  now  represented  as 
unfortunate  champions  for  liberty !  By  means 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  conveyed  by  a  steady 
friend,  Bruce  was  informed  that  Lavalette  was  atill 
in  hiding  in  Paris,  that  he  was  in  dread  of  being 
discovered  every  hour,  and  that  nobody  but  a 
generous  Englishman  like  Bruce  could  save  him. 
Bruce  immediately  communicated  with  his  friend 
and  brother  in  politics  Major- General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  readily  agreed  to  assist  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman.  It  is  to 
be  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not,  at  this 
time,  in  active  service.  Bruce  and  Wilson  then 
associated  in  their  project  Captain  Hely  Hutchin- 
son, who  was  in  active  service,  and  quartered  with 
his  regiment  in  Paris,  and  whose  political  antipa- 
thies and  sympathies  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Bruce  and  Wilson.  Passports  were  procured  from 
the  British  ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  at  the 
request  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  for  a  fictitious  general  and  colonel,  who 
were  about  to  travel  to  Belgium.  Lavalette's 
measure  was  procured,  and  a  tailor  was  employed 
to  make  an  English  general's  undress  uniform, 
according  to  that  measure.  A  good  brown  wig 
was  purchased  to  disguise  the  fugitive  by  corering 
his  grey  hair ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  ElHston,  an 
English  subaltern  officer,  Bruce,  Wilson,  and 
Hutchinson  provided  everything  that  could  beat 
contribute  to  get  Lavalette  safely  beyond  the 
French  frontiers.  With  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, Lavalette  was  smuggled  by  night  from  bis 
hiding-place  to  Hutchinson*s  lodgings.  On  the 
next  morning  Sir  Robert  Wilson  called  at  the  door 
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with  his  own  cabriolet,  and  took  up  the  Anglicised 
Frenchman  and  drove  off.  Captain  Hutchinson 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
cabriolet,  talking  good  loud  English  with  Wilson. 
In  this  manner  they  got  through  Paris,  and  passed 
the  barrier  of  Clichy  with  little  or  no  observation. 
At  one  or  two  villages  on  the  road  they  were 
alarmed  by  some  gendarmes,  who  seemed  to  hover 
about  them.  Farther  on  they  passed  other  gen- 
darmes, who  had  copies  of  a  hand-bill  containing 
the  description  of  Lavalette's  person  and  features, 
which  had  been  dispersed  throughout  France ;  but 
Hutchinson  speaking  good  French,  and  having 
a  ready  wit  about  him,  gave  answers  which  satis- 
fied these  police-soldiers.  As  they  were  approach- 
ing the  town  of  Compi^gne,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
observed  that  some  of  Lavalette*s  grey  hairs  were 
straggling  from  under  his  juvenile  wig ;  and  Sir 
Robert,  taking  a  pair  of  scissors,  adroitly  clipped 
off  these  tell-tales.  In  Compiegne  they  sought 
out  retired  quarters,  where  they  waited  till  Elliston 
arrived  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  travelling  car- 
riage. When  post-horses  were  procured  (we  be- 
lieve there  was  not  one  of  the  postmasters  that 
would  have  stopped  Lavalette  if  he  had  known 
him  ever  so  well),  the  late  postmaster-general  and 
Sir  Robert  continued  their  journey  to  the  near 
frontier.  They  crossed  it  safely,  after  passing 
through  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  which  were 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and  they  reached 
Mons,  in  Belgium,  where  all  Lavalette's  danger 
might  be  considered  as  over.  Sir  RoWt  Wilson 
then  posted  back  to  Paris,  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
dition having  occupied  only  sixty  hours.  Sus- 
picion, however,  fell  upon  the  English  knight; 
and  the  Bourbon  postmaster-general  resorting,  at 
the  orders  of  his  government,  to  those  questionable 
measures  which  Lavalette  had  so  often  employed 
when  he  held  that  office,  stopped  and  opened 
letters,  paying  a  particular  attention  to  such  as 
were  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  op- 
position. In  this  way  a  letter  was  procured,  aud 
handed  over  to  the  police,  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  Earl  Grey,  and  containing  a  full  and 
exact  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction.  Imme- 
diately after  this  evidence  was  obtained,  the  police 
arrested  Sir  Robert,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  and  ransacked  their  private  papers 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  evidence  against 
them.  At  first  each  of  the  three  prisoners  re- 
sisted every  attempt  which  had  for  its  object  to 
lead  him  to  confess  the  fact,  or  criminate  himself 
or  his  friends  (and,  contrary  to  the  English  prac- 
tice, all  preliminary  examinations  in  France  were, 
and  still  are,  directed  mainly  to  this  one  object) ; 
but  Sir  Robert  Wilson  afterwards  asserted  on  his 
trial,  that  this  was  done  only  to  compel  the  French 
government  to  confess  the  seizure  of  his  letter  to 
Karl  Grey.  Being  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  they  demanded  to  be  released  upon  bail. 
This  was  replied  to  by  an  ordonnance  of  the 
council,  which  said  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  present  for  determining  upon  the  said  demand. 


The  three  prisoners  then  drew  up  a  memorial, 
in  which  an  appeal  against  the  ordonnance  was 
maintained,  on  the  legal  argument  that  the  title 
of  their  accusation  indicated  only  correctional  and 
not  criminal  penalties,  and,  therefore,  did  not  ex- 
clude bail.  Of  this  memorial  no  notice  was  taken. 
They  then  made  an  application  for  the  communica- 
tion to  their  council  of  the  papers  connected  with 
their  trial,  and  this  was  refused,  "  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  France."  They  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  from  which  Lava- 
lette had  escaped,  and  from  which  Lavalette's  wife 
had  been  allowed  to  take  her  departure  without 
hindrance  or  molestation,  as  soon  as  the  trick 
was  explained.  She  was  not  arraigned  with 
those  who  had  completed  the  work  which  she 
had  helped  to  begin,  nor  was  she  ever  mo- 
lested afterwards.  The  Bourbon  government 
had  its  vices,  its  faults,  its  imbecilities ;  but 
it  respected  the  religion  and  the  law  which  justi- 
fies a  wife  in  doing  almost  anything  by  the  order 
of,  or  for  the  sake  of,  her  husband,  and  they  were 
clearly  incapable  of  using  that  rigour  against  a 
female  in  her  situation,  or  in  situations  similar  to 
hers,  which  had  been  employed  very  frequently 
under  the  republic,  and  which,  under  a  mitigated 
and  less  sanguinary  form,  had  not  been  wholly  un- 
known under  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  If  Ma- 
dame Lavalette  had  been  found  in  her  husband's 
cell  and  dress  in  the  time  of  the  committee  of 
Salut  Public,  of  which  Caruot  was  a  member,  she 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  guillotine  in  his  stead ; 
if  she  had  been  so  found  under  Bonaparte,  she 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  mental  torture  of 
his  police,  and  to  a  long  detention.  Under  the 
present  altered  state  of  affairs  it  is  French  phrase- 
making  and  mere  bombast  to  describe  MadHrae 
Lavalette's  short,  easy,  and  well-prepared  perform- 
ance as  the  miraculous  invention  and  execution  of 
conjugal  love,  as  the  most  touching,  most  heroic, 
most  sublime  instance  upon  record  of  what  a  wo- 
man can  do  for  the  object  of  her  affections.  The 
history  of  every  country  that  has  a  history  will 
furnish  instances  where  women  have  done  ten 
times  tnore  and  have  incurred  a  hundred  times 
more  danger  for  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or 
lovers ;  and  the  bloody  records  of  the  French  revo- 
lution offer  abundant  instances  of  delicate  women 
braving  the  utmost  extremities  of  fatigue  aud  dan- 
ger for  the  slightest  and  most  desperate  chance  of 
saving  those  they  loved.  These  women  acted  with 
the  guillotine  and  its  corv^es  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  most  cases  with  the  fore- knowledge  that,  whether 
they  succeeded  or  failed  in  their  mission,  their  own 
death  was  inevitable.  Here  the  strength  of  affection 
was  put  to  the  strongest  test ;  here  a  sublimity  of 
love,  heroism,  and  self-devotion  was  required ;  but 
there  was  not  an  avocat,  there  was  not  a  friend,  in 
Paris  but  could  have  told  Madame  Lavalette  that 
the  greatest  risk  she  ran  was  that  of  a  short  im- 
prisonment. But  the  high-souled  dames  and 
demoiselles  who  so  braved  Samson  and  his  axe 
were  Bourbonists— ^aristocrats  (of  the  old  and  not 
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of  the  new  class).  According  to  the  writers  of  the 
Bonapartist  school,  all  virtue  and  heroism  began 
with  the  Empire,  or,  at  the  earliest,  with  the  Con- 
sulate, and  no  sympathy  or  pity  was  due  except 
to  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Napoleon;  and 
(partly,  perhaps,  because  the  number  of  victims 
was  so  very  small)  they  dwelt  with  untiring  inven- 
tion and  rhetoric  upon  each  particular  case,  filling 
the  world  with  rhapsodies  and  false  notions,  which 
it  is  high  time  the  world  should  be  disabused  of. 
But,  though  Madame  Lavalette  was  not  arraigned 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  two  friends, 
the  turnkey,  the  under-turnkey,  and  some  other 
subordinate  agents  of  a  class  scarcely  more  honour- 
able, were  arraigned  with  them.  They  were  tried 
by  the  same  court  of  assize  which  had  tried  La- 
valette. They  were  brought  to  the  bar  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1816,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  appearing 
in  grand  uniform,  with  seven  or  eight  orders  of  dif- 
ferent European  sovereigns,  and  Hutchinson  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  his  military  rank.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess  by  Bonapartists  or  liberals 
(the  two  terms  being  now  confounded),  and  the 
number  and  temper  of  the  auditory  seem  to  have 
excited  our  three  countrymen,  who  were  all  of  an 
excitable  temperament,  to  certain  displays  of  elo- 
quence which  were  neither  called  for,  nor  in  good 
taste.  They  demanded  that,  as  in  England  a 
foreigner  accused  of  any  crime  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  composed  half  of  Englishmen  and 
half  of  foreigners,  a  similar  privilege  might  be 
extended  to  them  in  France.  The  court  replied 
that  this  was  contrary  to  French  law,  or  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  But  the  Englishmen  had 
nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  severity  of  a  French 
jury  or  from  the  severity  of  the  French  judges ; 
and  it  might  have  happened  that  six  English  jury- 
men would  have  been  found  in  Paris  who  would 
have  been  very  unfavourably  impressed  by  some  of 
the  speeches  made  by  the  prisoners  to  a  French 
audience.  There  was  now  abundant  evidence,  even 
without  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  intercepted  letter  to 
Earl  Grey,  to  prove  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
each  of  the  prisoners  now  frankly  confessed  all 
that  had  been  done.  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom  Lava- 
lette had  applied  in  the  first  instance,  said,  "  I 
could  not  repulse  a  man  who  had  put  his  life  into 
my  hands.*'  The  whole  defence  ought  to  have 
begun  and  ended  here.  This  was  a  sentiment 
which  would  have  been  re- echoed  by  every  true 
Englishman,  whatever  might  be  his  politics ;  and 
there  could  have  been  but  few  British  officers  in 
France  but  would  have  infringed  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty  to  save  Lavalette  if  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  their  power,  and  have  stated  that  they 
alone  could  save  him  from  certain  death.  But 
both  Bruce  and  Wilson  went  on  to  declaim  against 
the  restored  Bourbon  government  and  against  their 
own  government ;  and  the  louder  they  grew  upon 
these  particulars  the  more  visible  and  the  more 
audible  became  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
that  crowded  audience.  After  Sir  Robert's  finish- 
ing speech  *^  some  violence  was  done  to  the  respect 


due  to  the  majesty  of  justice ;''  which  means,  is 
plain  English,  that  the  Frenchmen  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  and  cheered.  The  preux  checa- 
lierSf  not  satisfied  with  having  saved  Lavalette  tad 
with  justifying  that  generous  deed,  took  upon  them- 
selves— ^there,  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  foreip 
court  of  justice,  crammed  with  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  their  country — to  declare  and  protest— 
against  the  word,  and  the  convincing,  unanawerabk 
exposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  hoooiir 
was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  one  of  them,  and  whose 
intellect  and  judgment  were  worth  more  than  thos^ 
not  of  three  but  three  score  such  men — that  tie 
national  faith  of  England  had  been  shamefully  vish 
lated  both  in  the  prosecution  of  Marshal  Ney  and 
in  that  of  Lavalette,  inasmuch  as  they  -were  bmk 
sheltered  by  the  12th  article  of  the  Ckinvendon  d 
Paris !  The  serious  charge,  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  engaged  in  a  plot,  directed  generally  againtf 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  particularlj 
with  the  object  of  changing  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  exciting  the  French  people  to  take  op 
arms,  was  struck  out  before  the  indictment  came 
into  this  court.  Upon  the  minor  offence,  that  tber 
had  effected  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  jury  reluctantly,  sod 
after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  returned  a  verdie 
of  guilty.  The  president  of  the  court,  after  a  voy 
gentle  address,  read  the  article  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, in  which  the  punishment  prescribed  for  sadi 
offences  was  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  nor  less  than  three  months ;  sod 
then  without  hesitation  he  pronounced  sentence  for 
the  shortest  allowable  term.  The  turnkey,  or  caor 
cierge,  EberltJ,  was  condemned  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  then  to  ten  years  of  police  surfeil- 
lance :  all  the  rest  were  acquitted.  The  iroMt 
and  anxiety  which  it  had  cost  the  three  English- 
men to  smuggle  Lavalette  out  of  France  formed  oo 
trifling  sacrifice :  they  passed  three  months  in  pri* 
son  before  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  two  oi 
them  had  exposed  themselves  to  much  more  severe 
consequences — to  be  cashiered  out  of  the  British 
army ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  sacrifices,  and  not- 
withstanding their  very  acceptable  protest  ahout  the 
Convention  of  Paris,  French  historians,  though  con- 
tinuing to  exaggerate  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  b^ 
Lavalette's  wife,  are  beginning  to  omit  all  mention 
or  even  allusion  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Micbsd 
Bruce,  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Captain 
Hely  Hutchinson.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
been  grossly  insulted,  was  mild  and  generous  even 
to  magnanimity.  As  both  Wilson  aud  Hutchinson 
were  British  officers  of  some  distinction,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  regent,  in  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  towards  the  King  of  France,  to 
omit  taking  notice  of  an  adventure  which  had  sub- 
jected them  to  the  penal  sentence  of  a  French 
court.  Accordingly,  through  the  usual  channe  ^ 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  the  regent  expressed  to  the 
two  officers  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  their  con- 
duct. They  were  told»  that,  while  he  must  condemn 
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their  rashness  in  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  and  reprove  them  for  a  departure 
from  the  propriety  of  their  character  as  British  offi- 
cers, his  royal  highness  nevertheless  felt  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  in  which  they  had  heen  placed, 
and  forehore  inflicting  upon  them  any  punishment 
beyond  what  this  expression  of  his  censure  might 
convey. 

The  design  had  heen  well  known  to  them  long 
before ;  hut  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March,  that  a  confidential  messenger  brought  to 
Carolina  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  King  Joa- 
chim of  Naples,  the  news  that  the  emperor  had 
quitted  Elha  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was 
sailing  for  France.  By  the  22nd  of  March,  Murat 
and  his  whole  army  were  in  motion.  Knowing, 
by  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  immense  moral 
force  of  the  tiara,  Murat  assured  the  pope  that  no 
mischief,  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  him  ;  but, 
as  the  noisy  Neapolitan  army  entered  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  his  guest 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  other  personages,  fled 
to  Genoa,  and  left  Rome  sad,  silent,  and  deserted. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  many  facts  and  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered Murat's  army  a  rope  of  sand ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  court  of  Vienna,  suspecting  Murat's 
intentions,  having  palpable  proofs  of  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  been  carrying  on  with  Elba, 
and  being  determined  to  make  security  doubly 
sure,  had  sent  General  Frimont  into  Lombardy 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  had  resolved  not  to 
withdraw  a  single  battalion  from  Italy  for  the  war 
or  the  military  occupation  in  France,  until  Murat 
should  declare  himself,  and  thereupon  receive  his 
quietus.  All  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Mantua, 
and  all  the  formidable  fortresses  in  Upper  Italy, 
had  now  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  As  the  Neapolitans  advanced, 
the  country  people  carried  their  persons  and  their 
property  as  far  out  of  their  way  as  they  conve- 
niently could :  the  vision  of  a  levee  en  masse^  or 
of  an  active  and  enthusiastic  army  of  insurgents 
following  the  banners  of  Murat  and  of  "  L'Indi- 
FENDBNz\  dell'  Italia,"  Vanished  into  thin  air. 
But  in  front  was  Frimont's  army,  50,000  strong, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  and 
obedience.  After  some  trifling  aflairs  of  positions, 
the  Neapolitans  sustained  a  severe  check  at  Oc- 
chiobello,  on  the  Po,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  fought  again  in  earnest.  While  Murat 
was  in  the  heat  of  this  combat,  trying  to  animate 
his  people  with  his  own  courage,  which  was  as 
brilliant  as  ever,  and  which  was  the  only  quality 
in  him  that  had  ever  been  brilliant,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  telling  him 
that,  according  to  the  engagements  of  the  European 
coalition,  and  on  account  of  the  sudden  war  into 
which  he  (Murat)  had  entered  against  Austria, 
without  motive  and  without  warning,  his  lordship 
must  hold  the  armistice  previously  existing  be- 
tween Naples  and  England  to  be  violated  and 
broken;  and  that,  consequently,  England  would 
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now  assist  Austria  both  with  land  and  sea  forces. 
This  blow  alone  was  quite  sufficient  to  shatter  the 
whole  of  that  scheme  which  Bonaparte  pretended 
might  have  saved  him  if  it  had  only  been  pro- 
perly managed  ;  for  so  universal  had  become  the 
spirit  of  disaflection  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
that  the  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  coast  of  a  small 
Anglo- Sicilian  armament  would  have  instantly 
led  to  a  truly  popular  and  fierce  insurrection,  and 
to  wholesale  desertion  from  Murat's  wavering 
troops.  Upon  receiving  Lord  Bentinck's  ominous 
note,  though  he  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  Murat  saw  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  his  throne  and  family  at 
Naples  were  menaced ;  and  a  few  hours  after  he 
quitted  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  retraced 
his  steps  as  far  as  Bologna.  There  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  one  half  of  the  members  of  which  were 
now  actually  plotting,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
him.  It  was  decided  that,  as  the  people  of  Italy 
would  not  be  liberated,  and  as  the  Austrians  were 
so  much  stronger  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
(they  were  again  being  joined  by  reinforcements), 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  retire  upon 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  kingdom.  The  retreat 
was  commenced  forthwith.  Frimont  followed  it 
with  unusual  speed,  and  the  Austrians  were  soon 
close  upon  the  rear  of  the  bewildered  macaroni- 
eaters,  who  were  followed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
hootings  and  curses  of  the  townspeople  and  vil- 
lagers, whose  substance  they  had  consumed  with- 
out paying  for  it,  for  the  military  chest  had  not 
been  filled  as  had  been  expected,  but  was  now  a 
perfect  vacuum.  Poor  Murat,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  other  high  lands  which  form  the  frontiers  of 
Naples  were  full  in  sight,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  encourage  his  sore-footed  and  faint-hearted 
soldiers,  and  to  tell  them  that,  though  the  move- 
ments they  had  lately  been  making  looked  like  a 
retreat,  they  were  in  reality  no  such  thing,  but 
only  strategetical  movements,  which  he  had  con- 
templated and  arranged  from  the  begianlng !  Be- 
tween the  1st  and  4th  of  May,  there  was  some 
sharp  skirmishing  (we  can  scarcely  call  the  aflairs 
battles)  at  Macerata  and  Tolentino,  in  the  Roman 
states ;  but,  though  the  Neapolitans  claimed  some 
advantages,  Murat  found  that  he  must  retreat  still 
farther,  and  cross  the  frontiers,  instead  of  holding 
his  ground  in  advance  of  them ;  for,  while  he  had 
been  attending  to  two  of  the  great  entrances  into 
Naples,  one  Austrian  division  had  with  great  ease 
forced  a  third  entrance,  being  welcomed  by  the 
people,  who  declared  for  King  Ferdinand;  and 
another  division  was  rapidly  advancing  by  a  fourth 
pass,  and  by  the  high  posting-road  which  runs 
from  Rome  to  the  city  of  Naples;  while  other 
Austrian  corps  were  gathering  close  on  the  flanks 
of  Murat,  and  threatening  to  glide  between  him 
and  the  frontier.  He  moved  quickly,  but  so  did 
the  Austrian  general;  and  Neapolitans  and  Aus- 
trians crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  the  kingdom 
at  very  nearly  the  same  moment,  and  almost  pell- 
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mell  together.  Murat's  army  of  reserve  had  been 
almost  entirely  collected  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  in 
the  fortified  camp  of  Mignano ;  and  within  that 
frontier  line  there  were  several  strong  fortresses, 
many  walled  towns,  and  many  difficult  mountain 
passes,  but  the  troops  could  stand  nowhere.  The 
people  were  all  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  for- 
tresses capitulated  upon  summons,  and  the  walled 
towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  Austrians,  and 
hoisted  the  Bourbon  flag.  Some  of  his  generals 
told  him  that  the  best  way  to  drive  back  the  in- 
vaders was  to  make  and  proclaim  immediately  a 
constitution.  He  took  the  sapient  counsel ;  a  con- 
stitution, pretty  closely  resembling  the  first  charte 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
12th  of  May  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi; 
and.  being  dispatched  to  Madame  Murat,  who  was 
acting  as  regent  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  field,  it  was  published  in  the  capital  on  the 
18th.  It  produced  much  less  sensation  than  the 
placard  of  the  day,  which  announced  the  opera 
and  ballet  that  were  to  be  performed  that  evening 
in  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the 
Po,  finding  themselves  among  their  own  moun- 
tains or  near  to  their  own  homes,  deserted  from 
the  standard  of  their  French  king  in  shoals,  told 
everybody  they  met  that  100,000  Austrians,  at 
the  very  least,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  that 
their  legitimate  true-born  Neapolitan  king  was 
coming  back.  Prince  Leopold,  the  second  son 
of  King  Ferdinand,  was  with  the  Austrian  division 
that  was  advancing  by  the  direct  road  from  Rome. 
General  Manhes,  who  had  behaved  like  a  butcher 
in  Calabria,  now  behaved  like  a  coward  and 'idiot, 
abandoning  positions  and  making  ridiculous  move- 
ments by  which  Murat's  right  flank  and  rear  were 
equally  endangered.  Thanks  to  Austrian  slowness 
and  caution,  Murat  got  out  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Abruzzi ;  but  it  was  only  to  learn 
that  four  or  dye  entire  provinces  had  hoisted  the 
Bourbon  flag,  and  that  an  English  squadron  was 
threatening  to  bombard  the  capital,  unless  his  re- 
gent wife  delivered  over  all  his  vessels  of  war,  naval 
stores,  &c.,  to  be  held  by  the  English  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Bonaparte's  mother,  his  uncle 
Cardinal  Fesch,  and  his  sister  Pauline,  who  had  all 
been  living  at  Naples,  had  fled  for  France  by  sea, 
and  his  children  had  been  sent  for  security  to  the 
formidable  fortress  of  Gaeta.  While  Murat  was 
devising  how  to  make  a  stand  on  the  river  Ga- 
rigliano,  or  on  the  river  Volturno,  the  division 
of  his  army,  posted  in  the  fortified  camp  of  Mig- 
nanoj  fell  into  a  panic  by  night,  set  up  the  Neapo- 
litan shout  of  "  Fuyimmo .'"  which  means  rather 
more  than  the  French  *'  Sauve  qui  peut,^'  mistook 
friends  for  foes,  fired  upon  one  another  in  the 
dark,  fled  from  that  excellent  position,  left  all 
their  artillery  and  baggage  behind  them,  and  ran 
through  some  regiments  posted  in  their  rear, 
screaming,  '*  We  are  betrayed  !  You  are  be- 
trayed! We  are  all  betrayed!"  This  waa  the 
last  act  of  the  campaign  which  Murat  had  coni- 


menced  with  the  intention  of  revolutionizing  all 
Italy,  and  then  of  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  vast 
Italian  army  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Schwartzen- 
berg's  army  in  France !  He  advised  his  generals 
to  make  the  best  convention  and  bargain  for  them- 
selves they  could  with  the  Austrians  (few  of  them 
needed  the  advice,  for  they  had  taken  thought  for 
themselves  beforehand),  and,  quitting  this  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  he  travelled  incognilo  to  Naples, 
entered  the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  drove 
into  the  palace,  and  announced  that  fortune  had  be- 
traved  him,  that  all  was  lost.  He  found  that  his 
wife  had  already  concluded  an  agreement  with  Com- 
modore CampbeU,  she  consenting  to  give  up  the 
Neapolitan  ships  of  war,  &c.,  and  he  engaging  to 
give  her  and  her  family,  her  private  property  and 
attendants,  an  asylum  on  board  his  ships,  and 
afterwards  a  passage  in  an  English  man-of-war  to 
whatsoever  port  in  the  Mediterranean  she  might 
choose  to  repair  to.  When  Carolina  Bonaparte 
made  this  compact  with  the  British  commodore, 
she  was  hourly  threatened  with  a  fierce  insurrec- 
tion of  all  the  Lazzaroni,  rabble,  and  revengeful 
royalists  of  the  city ;  and  this  danger  became  much 
greater  a  day  or  two  after,  when  her  husband  had 
again  left  her,  and  when  she  found  herself  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  imploring  Campbell  to  land 
300  English  sailors  and  marines  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  palace.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  to 
her  honour,  that  throughout  this  crisis,  which 
lasted  several  days,  she  displayed  great  courage 
and  presence  of  mind. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Neapolitan  generals 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  Austrians  at  Casa 
Lanza,  a  farm  house  only  three  miles  from  Capua 
and  only  nineteen  from  Naples :  they  agreed  to  give 
up  the  fortress  of  Capua  on  the  21st,  and  the  city 
of  Naples  with  its  castles,  &c.  on  the  23rd :  the  Aus- 
trians agreed,  in  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Frauds 
and  King  Ferdinand,  that  they  and  all  the  Neapo- 
litan officers  that  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
restored  Bourbon  should  retain  their  military  rank, 
their  pay,  pensions,  honours,  titles,  estates,  &c., 
&c.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  con- 
vention was  signed  Murat  fled  from  Naples  to  the 
solitary  coast  between  Baiae  and  Mintemum,  and 
thence,  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  crossed  over  to  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Two  Neapolitan  noblemen,  who 
had  held  high  rank  in  his  army,  and  who  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  him,  would  not  abandon 
him  in  his  present  forlorn  state ;  but  except  these 
two  high-minded  men  he  had  few  followers.  On 
the  next  day  his  wife,  protected  by  English  sailors 
and  marines,  embarkea  in  the  British  man-of-war; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  the  Austrians  and  the 
Bourbon  prince  Leopold  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph. A  few  days  after  Commodore  Campbell 
sailed  down  to  Gaeta^  took  Murat's  four  children 
on  board,  and  then  carried  them,  with  their  mo- 
ther and  their  rather  numerous  attendants,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  Adriatic  port  of  Trieste. 
From  the  island  of  Ischia  Murat  and  his  thin  and 
despondent  retinue  went  in  a  small  coasting-vessel 
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to  the  coast  of  France,  and  on  tbo  28th  or  29th  of 
May  they  entered  the  port  of  F.cj^ie,  where  Bona- 
parte had  landed  on  hi^'^eturn  from  Elba.     Here 
doubts  and  misgivings,  which  had  been  scorned 
before,  overcame  Murat,  and,  not  daring  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  face  Bonaparte  without  announce- 
ment or  preparation,  he  went  and  hid  himself  with 
his  friends  on  the  rocky  coast  near  Toulon,  and 
wrote  a  pathetic  and  supplicatory  letter  to  Fouchtf, 
offering  his  services  in  France.     FouchtS  presented 
this  sad  letter  to  Bonaparte,  who,  after  reading  it, 
refused  to  send  his  unhappy  brother-in-law  a  pass- 
port, to  write  one  word  of  comfort  to  him,  to  take 
any  the  slightest  notice  of  him  or  of  his  hard  fjite. 
Murat  and  his  friends  lay  concealed  where  they 
were  for  nearly  a  month,  or  until  the  intelligence 
of  Wellington  and  Blucher's  memorable  victory 
reached  them.    At  the  news  the  royalists  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
that  part  of  France,  commenced  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion upon  the  republicans  and  Bonapartists.   Some 
of  his  attendants  quitted  him,  but  Murat  with  his 
faithful  friends  sought  another  hiding-place.     He 
now  wrote  again  to  Foucht^,  beseeching  him  to 
procure   and   send  him  a  passport  for  England. 
Fouch^  returned  no  answer.     A  warm  personal 
friend,  a  busy  active  man,  who  had  once  been,  for 
a  very  brief  season,  an  officer  on  Murat's  staff  at 
Naples,  learned  the  sad  plight  in  which  that  fugi- 
tive now  was,  and  spontaneously  made  himself  his 
agent  at  Paris,  and  his  advocate  in  pleading  with 
the  allies.  But  this  agent  required  time,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  Murat  to  stay  much  longer  in  France, 
for  the  royalists  had  discovered  that  the  once  terri- 
ble dragooner  was  hiding  in  the  country,  and  their 
suspicions  and  fears  exaggerated  his  little  band  to 
the  magnitude  of  an  army.     The  fugitives  were 
more  than  once  in  danger  of  starving.     In  his 
despair   Murat  wrote   a  piteous  letter   to  Louis 
XVIII.,   and   enclosed   it  to  the  silent  Foucht?. 
After  many  adventures  almost  as  romantic  as  those 
of  Charles  Stuart  the  Pretender,  Murat  and  his 
diminished  suite  got  over  to  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  some  old  officers 
there.     He  was  assured  that  he  might  remain  with 
perfect  safety  in  the  island  till  his  representations 
to  the  allies  should  produce  their  effect  or  procure 
him  permission  to  go  and  join  his  wife  and  children 
at  Trieste.    A  few  weeks — even  a  few  days — before, 
this  assurance  would  have  filled  him  with  joy  and 
contentment ;    but  now  his  unfixed,  disorganized 
mind  had  taken  another  turn.     A  set  of  despera- 
does, chiefly  Corsicans  *nd  Italian  refugees,  ga- 
thered round  him  in  the  country  near  Ajaccio,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  hinted  that  he 
might  take  a  start  from  Corsica,  as  his  brother-in- 
law  had  done  from  Elba,  and  that  with  vigour  and 
resolution,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  his  king- 
dom of  Naples  might  be  recovered  !  The  two  Nea- 
politan noblemen  who  had  followed  him  in'  his 
desperate  fortunes,  and  who  were  both  of  .them 
military  men,  implored  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  to  give  up  so  hopeless  an  enterprise — to  sail 


across  the  ]!»ri..iltcTranean  to  Tunis,  where  the 
Moors  cared  noilikjg  for  the  passports,  and  whence 
he  might  easily  prcicure  a  passage  to  Malta — or  to 
wait  patiently  among  the  Corsicans  of  Ajaccio  un- 
til some  letters  should  be  received  from  Paris — to 
do  anything  rather  than  run  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  And,  when  they  saw  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  and  that  he  considered  them  as  deficient 
in  courage  (and  not  till  then),  the  two  brave  and 
faithful  Neapolitans  took  their  leave  of  him,  look- 
ing after  the  means  of  securing  their  own  safety, 
and  leaving  him  among  his  vulgar  ruffians,  more 
than  one  of  whom  they  suspected  of  being  a  traitor 
who  hoped  to  gain  advantages  by  delivering  up 
Murat  to  the  vengeance  of  King  Ferdinand.  About 
the  middle  of  September  it  was  known  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  that  the  ex- king  of  Naples  had  col- 
lected from  150  to  200  armed  men.  The  day  of 
departure  was  fixed,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  ought  to  have  changed  Mural's  wild  deter- 
mination, for  it  gave  him  the  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  security,  and  of  that  re-union  with  his 
family  for  which  he  had  been  so  eager  a  short  time 
before.  Though  Fouch^S  had  been  silent,  he  had 
not  been  altogether  idle  in  his  cause ;  and  it  had 
not  been  difficult  for  his  own  agent  in  Paris  to 
ascertain  that  the  allied  sovereigns,  including 
Louis  XVIII.,  were  not  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
any  harsh  extremities,  or  unwilling  to  grant  per- 
mission to  Murat  to  reside,  as  a  private  gentleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  The  allies  well  knew  by 
this  time  that  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  mean's 
of  becoming  dangerous.  This  agent  arrived  in 
Corsica  and  presented  to  Murat  a  pass  and  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  pro- 
mised him  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  his  family  then  were ; 
suggested  that,  as  his  wife  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Lipano,  he  should  take  the  style  of 
Count  Lipano,  and  left  it  to  his  free  choice  to  live 
in  any  city,  country  district,  or  villa  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  or  Upper  Austria;  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired from  him  but  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  Austrian  dominions  without  the 
emperor's  consent,  and  that  he  would  live  there 
like  a  private  individual,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  But  so  intense  was  Murat's 
insanity  that  he  spurned  at  these  generous  condi- 
tions. The  agent,  an  Englishman  by  birth  aiul 
education,  though  the  son  of  an  Italian  father,  had 
been  instructed  not  to  ^  deliver  the  passport  to 
Murat  if  he  should  find  him  engaged  in  any  war- 
like enterprise.  The  passport  was  only  to  be  given 
conditionally.  Yet  the  said  agent,  though  he  saw 
the  armed  band,  and  the  barks  engaged  and  all 
ready  to  convey  it  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and 
though. he  heard  from  Murat's  own  lips  the  full 
extent  of  his  mad  project  for  attacking  King  Fer- 
dinand, a  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  more  especially  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  army  was  still  at 
"Naples,  gave  Murat  the  passport.  And  Murat, 
resorting  to  trickery  and  finesse,  professed  to  accept 
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the  asylum  offered  him  by  the  allies,  though  he 
declined  proceeding  to  Trieste  in  an  English  fri- 
gate,  as  it  was  proposed  he  should  do.  He  wrote 
from  Ajaccio  an  official  letter  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  this  efifect.  His  obvious  intention  was 
to  blind  the  allies  as  to  his  real  projects,  and  to 
use  the  passport  if  he  should  be  hailed  by  a  British 
cruizer  on  his  voyage  between  Corsica  and  the 
Neapolitan  coast.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
September  he  embarked  his  embryo  army,  which 
had  dwindled  away  rather  than  increased,  in  five  or 
six  small  vessels.  It  is  said,  but  not  proved,  that 
he  intended  to  land  near  the  city  of  Salerno,  where 
2000  or  3000  Neapolitan  troops  of  his  old  army 
were  stationed.  A  tempest,  which  appears  to  have 
blown  only  for  the  boats  engaged  in  this  preposte- 
rous imitation  of  the  voyage  from  Elba,  is  said  to 
have  dispersed  the  armada;  but  there  are  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dispersion  was 
voluntary,  that  the  Corsicans  and  other  vagabonds, 
upon  cool  reflection,  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  chance  of  getting  bullets  through 
their  heads  than  of  getting  money  into  their  purses 
by  following  Murat,  and  that  they  bore  away  for 
Tunis,  appropriating  everything  that  was  in  the 
boats,  and  intending  to  sell  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion upon  which  Murat  had  spent  almost  his  last 
ducat  to  the  Moors  and  corsairs.  On  the  8th  of 
October,  a  holiday,  two  barks  were  seen  off  the 
western  coast  of  Calabria.  These  were  all  that 
Murat  had  been  able  to  keep  together,  and  they  bore 
him  and  his  fortunes.  He  could  not  have  come  to  a 
worse  place,  for,  of  all  the  people  in  the  kingdom  the 
Calabrians  were  the  fiercest,  and  had  the  must  rea- 
son to  abhor  the  French.  Yet  the  maniac  landed 
there  at  the  little  town  of  Pizzo,  with  his  army  of 
twenty-eight  men,  he  waving  a  fantastic  flag  and 
shouting  '*  I  am  Joachim,  your  king !  It  is  your 
duty  to  obey  me !"  and  they  crying  "  Long  live 
King  Joachim !"  The  people  on  the  spot  seemed 
to  think  it  was  all  a  dream :  they  neither  joined 
him  nor  fell  upon  him.  He  marched  upon  a  road 
leading  to  the  populous  city  of  Monteleone,  the 
capital  of  the  province ;  but  he  had  not  marched 
many  hundred  yards  before  he  had  a  hell-cry  at 
his  heels.  This  proceeded  from  the  people  of 
Pizzo,  who  were  led  on  by  a  ferocious  old  Bour- 
bon partizan,  and  who  presently  poured  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  upon  the  intruders, 
killing  two  on  the  spot,  and  wounding  several 
others.  Murat  now  turned  and  fled  towards  his 
boat ;  but  when  he  reached  the  beach  both  the 
boats  were  gone,  or  going.  The  admiral  of  that 
precious  armada  was  one  Barbark,  a  Maltese,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  a  pirate  among  the  Algerines 
and  Tunisines,  and  of  whom,  in  former  days,  Murat 
had  made  a  capitaine  defregate^  a  chevalier,  and 
baron.  This  honourable  individual,  who  had  only 
just  begun  to  move  his  bark,  was  within  sight  and 
within  hearing.  Murat  gesticulated,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  Barbark  to  put  back  and 
take  him  on  board  I  But  Barbark  had  heard  the 
firing  and  the  savage  yells  of  the  Calabrians— 


Barbara  now  saw  them  gathering  on  the  beach— 
and  Barbark,  besides  having  an  eye  to  his  own 
safety,  had  conceived  an  affection  for  some  Tain- 
able  property  which  had  been  left  in  the  boat; 
and  80,  knight  and  baron  as  he  was,  he  kept  his 
course.  Murat  was  presently  surrounded^  knocked 
down,  wounded  by  ball  and  dagger,  gaahed  in  the 
head  and  face,  lacerated,  tortured.  After  eeizzi^ 
the  rich  jewels  he  wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breKt, 
and  tearing  away  his  pockets,  they  would  have  torn 
out  his  heart  if  the  old  Bourbon  partisan  had  not 
told  them  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  to  their  law- 
ful king  the  gratification  of  finishing  the  usurper. 
Even  the  women  threw  themselves  upon  the  haind- 
some  person  of  this  **  first  cavalry  oflScer  of  Eu- 
rope," tearing  away  his  hair  by  handfuls,  his 
whiskers  and  moustachios  by  the  roots,  grinning 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  and  shrieking  over  him 
like  furies.  To  this  complexion  had  his  madness 
brought  him  at  last.  It  was  a  fearful  and  a  revolt- 
ing scene ! — Covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  they  car- 
ried him  into  the  confined  and  filthy  castle  of  Pizzo. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria's  passport  was  found  about 
his  person.  The  manuscript  of  a  proclamation, 
corrected  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  intended  to 
be  printed  and  distributed,  was  also  discovered ; 
and  it  contained  a  clause  threatening  with  death  ail 
such  Neapolitan  ofiicers,  ministers,  and  employes 
of  King  Ferdinand,  as  did  not  immediately  quit 
their  functions  and  submit  to  his  (King  Joachim's) 
authority,  with  death  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The 
intelligence  of  his  landing  and  capture  was  con- 
veyed to  King  Ferdinand  at  Naples  by  tel^raph 
and  by  rapid  couriers ;  and,  by  telegraph,  Ferdi- 
nand's faithful  general  Nunziante,  who  commanded 
in  Calabria,  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Pizzo,  and  there  institute  a  military  tribunal  to  try 
or  to  condemn  Murat,  by  one  of  his  own  laws,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Other  and 
more  precise  instructions  were  carried  into  Cala- 
bria by  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  a  sort  of  Bourbonist 
Saliceti,  and  the  most  violent  and  revengeful  man  in 
Ferdinand's  service.  The  work  was  soon  finished. 
General  Nunziante  had  never  been  in  Murat's  ser- 
vice, having  followed  Ferdinand  to  Sicily ;  but  three 
out  of  the  seven  officers  appointed  to  pass  sentence 
of  death  upon  him  had  been  in  his  service,  and  had 
received  from  him  liberal  advancement,  gifts,  and 
honours.  When  advised  that  he  was  to  be  shot  in 
a  court-yard  of  the  castle,  he  said  to  Captain  Stratti, 
"  In  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Engbien, 
which  King  Ferdinand  is  now  avenging  with  an- 
other tragedy,  I  took  no  part,  and  this  I  swear  by 
the  Eternal  God  before  whose  judgment  I  must 
now  appear !"  He  WTOte  a  moving  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children.  He  was  attended  by  a  priest ; 
he  took  the  sacrament,  professed  that  he  was  a  be- 
liever of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  priest,  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
**  I  declare  that  I  die  as  a  good  Christian. — ^j.  N." 
When  in  the  court-yard  he  refused  to  be  blind- 
folded :  he  stood  up  firmly,  and  with  a  firm  voice 
said  to  his  executioners,  "  Soldiers,  save  my  face ! 
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Aim  at  my  heart !"  The  soldiers  fired,  and  he  fell 
dead.  It  was  the  13th  of  October,  1815.  He  was 
in  his  45th  year.* 

Terrible  reports  had  been  spread  by  the  Bona- 
partists  as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  towards  their  unhappy  and  betrayed  coun- 
try. At  one  time  it  was  confidently  reported  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  continued  sitting, 
had  determined  to  disannex  from  France  not  only 
the  whole  of  Alsace,  but  also  the  whole  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Franche  Comptt^.  At  length  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  settled  the  conditions  :  treaties  and  con- 
ventions were  signed  at  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  20th  of  November.  The  allies  took  no  territory 
from  France,  and  made  none  but  the  most  trifling 
alterations  in  her  frontier  lines.  But,  in  order  to 
retain  a  powerful  hold  upon  France  during  a  season 
of  probation,  they  determined  to  keep  temporary 
possession  of  seventeen  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances might  reduce  to  three  years,  and  to 
maintain  in  these  foitresses  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  an  army  of  allied  troops  not  greater 
than  150,000  men,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by 
France.  The  allied  sovereigns  also  exacted  pay- 
ment at  least  fur  some  of  the  enormous  expenses 
they  had  incurred  ;  but  they  limited  their  demand 
to  the  narrow  period  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
fixed  the  total  sum,  to  be  divided  among  all  of  them, 
at  100,000,000  of  francs.  Nor  was  France  to  pay 
this  very  limited  contribution  at  once,  or  even  at 
short  intervals,  but  in  easy  instalments.  One  grand 
national  restitution  was,  however,  insisted  upon, 
and  happily  carried  into  execution  some  time  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  in 
November.  The  Musee  Napoleoriy  or  the  Museum 
of  the  Ijouvre,  had  been  crammed  with  the  plunder 
of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  plunder,  commenced 
under  the  republic,  was  continued  and  systematised 
under  Bonaparte  :  wherever  there  were  master- 
pieces of  art,  fine  pictures,  fine  statues,  rare  manu* 
scripts,  or  other  objects  of  antiquity,  the  finest  and 
rarest  were  seized  and  carried  to  Paris,  "  the 
Temple  of  Taste,"  "  the  Centre  of  the  Universe." 
The  most  glorious  of  all  these  works  of  art  had 
been  taken  from  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
states.  While  the  allied  armies  were  undisputed 
masters  of  Paris  in  1814.  the  salutary  word,  restitu- 
tion, had  never  once  been  uttered ;  but  now  every 
precious  article  of  that  accumulated  plunder  was  to 
be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 
By  no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest,  or  the 
right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  had  they  been 
obtained  ;  and,  if  conquest  had  given  right  of  pos- 
session, surely  conquest  gave  to  the  allies  the  less 
selfish  right  of  restitution.  England  had  nothing 
to  claim  for  herself,  for  the  French  commissioners 

•  Collrtta.  StoriA  di  Napol!.— Prirato  InformatioD  collected  in  the 
country  and  on  tlie  very  spot.  We  were  at  Piito  in  the  month  of 
July,  1816,  ju«t  nine  moatha  and  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of 
Murat. 

Old  King  Ferdinand  chnnged  the  name  of  the  tnwn  into  "  II  Fede- 
liasimo,"  or  The  Most  Faithful ;  and  granted  it  on  cxomption  from  the 
aalt  duties  for  ten  years. 


of  taste,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  invading  and 
conquering  armies,  had  not  been  enabled  to  visit 
our  museums  and  collections ;  nor  had  Russia  any- 
thing to  claim  in  this  way,  as  she  had  lost  nothing, 
and  had  not  very  much  to  lose  except  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  but  they  supported  the  claims  of  those 
whose  losses  had  been  great — ^they  were  champions 
of  the  generous  principle  that  every  state,  whether 
weak  or  powerful,  should  at  this  great  settling  get 
back  its  own.  Lord  Castlcreagh  called  it  a  great 
moral  lesson  for  the  French ;  and  it  was  so,  if  the 
French  had  been  disposed  to  benefit  by  it. 

Other  sums  of  money  were  subsequently  exacted 
fipom  France,  but  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
150,000  men  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit. 
As  a  new  French  army  was  organized,  upon  which 
Louis  XVIII.  considered  that  he  might  rely,  .30,000 
of  the  allies,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  army,  were 
withdrawn  in  the  year  1811,  although  only  two 
years  had  yet  elapsed ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  whole  of  that  occupying  army  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  three  years  were  completed.  At 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  assembled 
in  the  month  of  September,  1818,  and  at  which 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  attended  in  person,  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  and  France  being  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  great  doubts  were 
expressed  by  some  parties  whether  France  could 
be  safely  left  to  herself,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  keep  possession  of  some  of  the  com- 
manding frontier  fortresses  for  the  two  years 
longer ;  but  these  doubts  were  overruled,  and  it  was 
decidetl  that  not  a  single  fortress  should  be  kept, 
and  that  not  a  man  of  the  army  of  occupation 
should  be  left  in  France,  beyond  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  term  of  three  years  expired. 
This  decision  was  adopted  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  was  announced  at  Paris  on  the  5th,  and  & 
convention  for  the  entire  evacuation  of  France 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  9th.  But  the  Frenchi 
were  made  to  pay  some  indemnities  for  the  spolia- 
tions inflicted  on  their  neighbours  during  the  revo^ 
lution,  and  indemnities  to  some  states  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  These  conjoint  amounts  made 
up  another  '700,000,000  of  francs,  or  28,000,000/. 
sterling,  or  thereabouts ;  and  there  were  some 
other  items  which  may  have  carried  the  whole 
sum  to  be  paid  by  France,  by  instalments,  for 
the  bloody  freak  of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  about 
60,000,000/.  sterling.  England,  satisfied  with  the 
discharge  of  the  private  claims  of  her  subjects 
upon  the  French  government,  gave  up  her  public 
share  of  the  indemnities,  which  amounted  only  to 
some  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.,  to  the  King  of 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  him  in 
restoring  and  repairing  that  great  barrier  of  for- 
tresses, which  had  been  devised  by  our  own  great 
Dutch-born  king,  William  III.,  to  check  the  power 
of  France  on  that  side,  and  which  had  been  first 
neglected,  and  then  abandoned,  by  that  light- 
headed, volatile  reformer  and  innovator,  the  Em- 
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peror  Joseph  XL,  who  had,  in  bo  many  wa3rs» 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  rendered  easy  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolutionists. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1815,  hefore  any  sums 
could  he  procured  from  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  British  government  was  obliged  to  send 
still  more  money  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  whose 
then  enormous  armies  must  otherwise  have  lived 
at  large  on  the  French  people,  or  on  the  peoples 
through  whom  the  retiring  portions  of  them  had 
to  march;  and  it  was  the  grant  (we  believe  in 
some  cases  it  was  idly  called  loan)  of  4,000,000/. 
or  5,000,000/.  of  English  money  that  smoothed 
many  difficulties,  and  forwarded  the  homeward 
march  of  650,000  men. 

During  the  same  most  'eventful  of  years,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  a  period 
was  put  to  that  miserable  episode^  the  American 
war. 

The  American  successes  at  sea,  such  as  they 
were,  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  the  year 
1812,  or  with  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Some 
larger  and  more  suitable  British  frigates  were  sent 
out,  and  in  every  action  which  followed,  where 
there  was  anything  like  an  equality  of  force,  the 
Americans  were  beaten  without  much  difficulty ; 
and,  wherever  the  superiority  of  force  lay  on  our 
side,  they  were  beaten  with  perfect  ease.  The 
most  memorable  of  these  frigate  fights  was  that 
which  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1813,  be- 
tween the  'Shannon'  and  the  'Chesapeake.'  It 
lasted  fifteen  minutes,  only  eleven  of  which  were 
spent  in  firing,  and  it  was  terminated  by  the  Eng- 
lish boarding  and  capturing  the  American  ship. 
All  the  circumstances  are  known  to  every  English- 
man. It  was  a  battle  upon  challenge,  sent  into 
Boston  harbour  by  the  captain  of  the  *  Shannon,* 
the  gallant  Broke;*  it  was  a  buttle  where  the 
ships  were  equally  matched,  or  rather  where  there 
was  a  slight  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans ;  it  was  a  battle  fought  within  sight  of  the 
American  shore,  close  in  to  Boston,  where  several 
armed  American  ships  were  lying,  and  where  a 
public  feast  was  preparing  to  honour  the  triumph 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  '  Chesapeake ;'  it 
was  a  battle  wherein  the  Americans  had  every 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  they  did  their  best.  A 
sea-prophet  had  said  or  sung,  eight  months  before 
the  encounter  took  place  — 

**  And,  at  the  war  they  d!d  provoke, 
We'll  pay  them  wuh  our  cnnnon } 
The  first  to  do  It  will  be  Bkukb. 
In  the  gallant  ship,  the  Hhakkok.'* 

But,  although  the  forte  of  the  *  Shannon'  lay  in 
her  admirable  gunnery  (Captain  Broke  had  sedu- 
lously trained  his  people  to  the  use  of  their  guns, 
and  spent  his  own  money  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardliness  of  the  government,  and  supply  his 
men  with  plenty  of  ammunition  to  practise  with) 

•  C.iptain  Broke's  letter  to  Captain  I  A^i-rencc  of  the  *  Chesapeake,* 
has  been  recently  published,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  complete 
farm,  in  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Review'  (No.  x\x.,  July,  1843),  a 
work  which  hu  given  two  or  three  good  axtklea  on  narai  lustury. 


it  was  not  by  the  fire  of  her  guns,  but  by  board- 
ing, that  the  *  Shannon'  beat  the  *  Chesapeake,' 
hoisted  **  the  old  ensign  over  the  Yankee  eoloun," 
and  led  her  away  in  triumph  before  the  eyes  of  all 
her  friends  ashore.  It  shoald  appear,  however, 
from  American  writers,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
American  court  of  inquiry,  that  if  a  black  bugle- 
man  had  not  deserted  his  quarters,  and  had  not 
been  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  blow  his  horn  to 
call  the  men  to  their  quarters,  the  boarders  woolil 
certainly  have  been  repelled  !* 

Commodore  Rodgers,  with  his  leviathan  frigate 
the  ^President,'  and  the  'Congress,'    ia    a  third 
cruize  which  he  undertook   in  1813,    ran   some 
narrow  risks  of  falling  in  with  forces  far  superior 
to  his  own,  and  more  than  once  he  ran  away  from 
a  force  very  inferior  to  his  own.     It  might  be  a 
mistake — it   might  be  some  defect  in  the   great 
Yankee  commodore's  sight ;  but  what  other  men 
clearly  enough  saw  as   a  British   frigate    of  the 
smallest  class,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  he,  the  great 
Rodgers,   saw,  and   persisted   in  seeing,   as  xifQ 
British  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  actually  ran  for 
eighty  hours  before  our  frigate  and  sloop.    During 
each  of  the  three  days  of  the  chase,  a  treble  allow- 
ance of  grog  was  served  out  on  board  the  '  Presi- 
dent,' and  an  immense  quantity  of  star,   chaio, 
and   other   kinds  of  dismantling   shot  were  g(^ 
upon  deck  in  readiness  for  action ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  the  grog  and  Dutch  courage,  and  terrible  pre- 
paration  of  shot,  the   conqueror  of  the    *  little 
Belt'  continued  his  flight,  vowing  that  the  two 
craft  astern  were  what  he  had  first  taken  them  for. 
Rodgers,  who  was  trying  to  pick  up  unarmed  mer- 
chant vessels  sailing  without  convoys,  ran  into  the 
Irish  Channel)  ran  all  round  Ireland,  then  ran 
for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  last  ran 
safe  into  Rhode  Island,  with  a  few  merchantmen 
as  prizes.     But  it  was  only  through  a  most  sin- 
gular combination  of  luck  on  his  part  that  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  into  an  American  harbour; 
and,  being  there,  he  seemed  determined  **  to  go  lu 
sea  no  more."     He  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  in 
September,  and  did   not  quit  it  till   December. 
Other  American  heroes  were  equally  inactive,  for 
the   aflpair  of  the  'Shannon'  and  'Chesapeake' 
was  rather  discouraging,  and  the  increased  number 
of  men-of-war  on  the  coast  was  still  more  so. 
This  time  Rodgers  put  to  sea  alone;  that  is,  the 
•  President'  had  no  consort.     Seeing  two  frigates, 
he  ran  away  from  them,  without  trusting  suffi- 
ciently to  the   sailing  qualities  of  his  ship  (the 
'  President'  outsailed  almost  every  ship  afloat)  to 
let  them  come  near  enough  for  him  to  ascertain  whit 
they  really  were.  The  frigates  were  French,  under 
the  flag  of  Louis  XVII I.     Rodgers  by  this  time 
had  run  away  so  often,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  his  honour  that  fiction  should  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  stood  somewhere. 
One  of  his  officers  wrote  a  letter,  asserting  that 
Rodgers  had   oflFered   battle  to  the  captain  of  a 
British   74,  who,  "strange  as  it  may  appear," 
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had  declined  the  invitation ;  that  the  commander 
of  that  British  74  had  it  in  his  power,  for  five 
consecutive  hours,  to  hring  at  any  moment  he 
chose  the  '  President'  to  action,  the  main-top-sail 
of  the  frigate  being  to  the  mast  during  all  that 
time.  The  officer  of  the  '  President*  did  not 
venture  to  give  the  name  of  this  cowardly  ship- 
of-the-line ;  but  a  book-making  friend  on  shore  de- 
clared that  it  was  ascertained  afterwards  to  have  been 
the  •  Plantagenet,'  14,  Captain  Lloyd.  The  *  Plan- 
tagenet,'  as  proved  by  her  log,  was  some  hundreds 
of  miles  off,  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Bar- 
badoes.  The  ship  which  the  American  commo- 
dore saw  and  waited  for  was  the  ^  Loire,'  38-gun 
frigate.  Captain  T.  Brown,  who  had  seventy-five 
of  his  best  men,  including,  of  course,  several  officers 
and  petty  officers,  absent  in  prizes,  who  had  forty 
men  too  sick  to  do  duty,  and  who  had  only  220 
men  actually  on  board.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
Captain  Brown  did  not  attack  Rodgers ;  but  why 
did  not  Rodgers  attack  him  ?  This  waiting  five 
hours  to  be  attacked  by  a  frigate  of  very  inferior 
force,  and  then  getting  the  frigate  described  as  a 
74,  appears  to  have  been  Rodgers's  last  exploit  in 
this  war.  The  '  President '  put  to  sea  again,  and 
she  was  taken ;  but  Rodgers  was  not  in  her. 

Captain  David  Porter,  in  the  American  frigate 
'  Essex,'  rounded  Cape  Horn,'  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and,  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  among  the  Gallipago  Islands,  captured 
twelve  British  whale -ships.  For  a  good  many 
months  Porter  had  it  all  his  own  way,  as  there 
was  no  British  armed  vessel  on  that  coast.  But 
on  the  Sch  of  February,  1814,  while  he  was  lying 
in  a  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  his  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  '  Phoebe,'  36-gun  British  frigate,  Captain 
J.  Hillyar,  accompanied  by  the  18-gun  sloop  '  Che- 
rub,' Captain  T.  Tudor  Tucker.  The  American 
captain's  first  attempt  was  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  seamen;  but,  this  failmg,  he  destroyed 
some  of  his  prizes,  and  attempted  to  escape  by 
flight.  Though  he  displayed  great  ingenuity,  he 
could  not  effect  his  purpose,  nor  venture  out  of  the 
harbour  until  the  28th  of  February.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  ventured  to  sea 
even  then  if  a  fresh  gale  had  not  caused  his  frigate 
to  part  her  larboard  cable  and  to  drag  her  starboard 
anchor  out  to  sea.  Sail,  however,  being  presently 
set  upon  the  ^  Essex,'  and  the  British  frigate  being 
to  leeward.  Porter  thought  he  saw  a  good  prospect 
of  escaping.  But,  in  rounding  the  point  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bay,  a  heavy  squall  struck  his  frigate 
and  carried  away  her  main -top-mast.  There  was 
nothing  now  left  for  him  but  to  strike  or  fight 
against  odds,  the  *  Phoebe '  frigate  being  about  a 
match  for  the  '  Essex,'  without  the  sloop  of  war. 
As  became  him,  he  chose  to  fight  first,  and  he 
fought  his  ship  well,  though  certainly  not  despe- 
rately, and  then  hauled  down  his  numerous  fkgs 
aud  waa  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  There 
was  no  fame  gained  by  the  victors  in  this  unequal 
contest ;  nor  would  any  honour  have  been  lost  by 


the  vanquished  and  the  captured,  if  they  had  not 
resorted  to  exaggerations  and  absolute  falsehoods 
to  enhance  the  heroism  of  their  defence,  and  to 
account  for  a  fact  which  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  disjJarity  of  their  force.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  an  American  18-gun  ship-sloop,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Bainbridge,  fell  in  with  the 
British  18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  *  Orpheus,' 
Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  and   the  12-gun  schooner 

*  Shelburne,'  and  struck  her  "  star-spangled  ban- 
ner "  before  a  single  shot  could  touch  her.  A  few 
months  after  this  rather  cowardly  surrender  of 
Bainbridge,  Captain  William  Manners  of  the  Bri- 
tish 18-gun  sloop  *  Reindeer' — a  fir-built  vessel, 
weak  and  rotten  with  age,  and  mounting  only 
24-pounderE — fought  Captain  Johnston  Blakeley 
of  the  American  ship-%loop  *  Wasp  '—-which  nearly 
doubled  the  ^  Reindeer '  in  the  weight  of  her  broad- 
side, and  in  the  number  of  her  crew — ^until  he  as 
well  as  his  vessel  was  knocked  to  pieces.  The 
calves  of  Captain  Manners's  legs  ware  partly  shot 
away  early  in  the  action.  A  grape  or  canister-shot 
passed  through  both  his  thighs:  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  but  quickly  sprang  up,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused to  quit  the  deck.  At  this  time,  owing  to  her 
crippled  state,  his  vessel  fell  with  her  bow  against 
the  larboard  quarter  of  the  ^  Wasp,'  in  whose  tops 
was  the  usual  proportion  of  musketry  and  rifles. 
Seeing  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  this  firing 
from  the  tops  was  causing  among  his  crew.  Man- 
ners, maimed,  lamed,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  as 
he  was,  shouted,  "  Follow  me,  my  boys ! — we  must 
board  !"  With  this  object  he  was  climbing  into 
the  rigging,  when  two  balls  from  the  '  Wasp's  * 
main-top  penetrated  his  skull.  Placing  one  hand 
on  his  forehead,  and  convulsively  brandishing  his 
sword  with  the  other,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Oh 
God  I"  and  dropped  from  the  rigging,  dead  on  his 
own  deck.  After  they  had  lost  their  gallant  young 
captain,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  officers,  and 
more  than  half  of  their  messmates,  the  crew  of  the 
^  Reindeer '  allowed  the  Americans  to  board  and 
plant  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  union-jack.* 
We  cite  this  battle  to  do  honour  to  the  brave  young 
Manners,  and  to  show  what  is  understood  among 
true  English  sailors  by  the  expressions  "  heroic 
and  desperate  resistance,"  **  fighting  to  the  last,'* 
&c.     If  Captain  David  Porter,  when  fighting  the 

*  Essex '  near  Valparaiso  against  odds,  had  fought 
like  Manners,  he  might,  perchance,  not  have  re- 
turned home  to  write  and  publish  the  rhodomon- 
tading  journal  of  his  cruize  into  the  Pacific ;  but 
his  officers,  his  sailors  (or  such  of  these  as  sur- 
vived), and  his  countrymen,  might  have  bestowed 
upon  his  exploit  the  praises  due  to  a  marvellous 
defence. 

The  capture  of  the  '  President,'  which  had  had 
so  many  narrow  escapes,  was  the  last  naval  con- 
test, and  took  place  some  weeks  after  the  signature 
in  Europe  of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  before  the  news  of  that  event 
had  reached  America.  The  '  President,'  with  other 
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ships  of  war,  had  long  been  blockaded  in  Sandy 
Hook,  near  New  York,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates.  It  was  Commodore  Decatur  that 
commanded  the  '  President '  now.  On  the  1 4th  of 
January,  1815,  Decatur,  availing  himself  of  a  very 
favourable  wind,  and  of  a  temporary  absence  of  all 
the  blockading  ships,  got  out  to  sea.  He  was  pre- 
sently descried  and  pursued  by  the  *  Majestic ' 
56-gun  ship,  and  by  the  *  Endymion '  40-gun  fri- 
gate. The  *  President '  beat  the  *  Majestic  *  in 
sailing;  but  on  the  following  day,  the  15th,  the 

*  Endymion,'  Captain  Henry  Hope,  came  up  with 
her  and  brought  her  to  action.  They  fought,  at 
pretty  close  quarters,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
American  frigate  ceased  her  fire  altogether,  being 
fearfully  shattered  in  the  hijll.  The  *  Endymion,' 
conceiving  that  she  had  struck,  ceased  her  fire  also, 
and  began  to  bend  new  sails,  her  present  ones 
having   been  cut  into  ribands.     But  while  the 

*  Endymion '  thus  dropped  astern,  the  *  President,' 
not  so  much  injured  in  her  rigging  as  in  her  hull, 
bore  away  under  a  crowd  of  canvass.  The  *  Ma- 
jestic '  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  for  many  hours 
the  *•  President '  had  had  a  fair  field  with  the  *  En- 
dymion,' whose  force  she  greatly  exceeded  in  size, 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men ;  but  now  she 
had  scarcely  run  three  hours  in  the  dark  before  she 
fell  upon  the  British  frigate  ^  Pomone,'  Captain 
John  Richard  Lumley,  who  poured  in  a  starboard 
broadside,  which  did  little  or  no  mischief.  The 
'  President '  lufifed  up  as  if  to  return  the  broadside ; 
but,  instead  of  firing,  she  hailed  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered, and  hoisted  a  light  in  her  mizen  rigging 
to  announce  the  fact,  it  being  useless  to  strike  a 
flag  in  that  obscurity.  At  this  moment  a  third 
British  frigate,  *  Tenedos,'  Captain  Hyde  Parker, 
came  up  on  the  *  President's '  starboard  side,  and 
the  '  Endymion '  was  now  not  very  far  astern.  As 
the  last-named  frigate,  which  had  the  sole  honour 
of  the  battle,  had  lost  all  her  boats  but  two  several 
days  before,  and  as  these  two  boats  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  action  with  the  *  President,'  the 

*  Pomone  *  and  the  *  Tenedos '  sent  each  a  boat  to 
take  possession  of  the  *  President,'  which  was 
frightfully  battered  and  riddled  in  the  hull,  and 
had  six  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Out  of  her  465 
men  and  4  boys,  the  *  President '  had  35  killed  and 
70  wounded.  The  *  Endymion  '  had  sustained 
scarcely  any  injury  except  in  her  rigging  and  fore- 
top-mast,  none  of  her  other  masts  being  much  hurt. 
Out  of  her  319  men  and  27  boys,  she  had  1 1  killed 
and  14  wounded. 

By  land  the  republicans  continued  to  show  how 
much  their  hearts  were  set  upon  annexing  Canada 
to  their  dominions.  In  spite  of  the  defeats,  losses, 
surrenders,  and  disgraces  of  the  year  1812,  they 
renewed  their  attempt  in  1813.  By  a  sudden 
movement  by  water,  York,  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  taken  by  General  Dearborn, 
who  was  supported  by  an  American  freshwater 
flotilla  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  General 
Sheaffe,  who  had  about  700  men,  British  regulars 


and  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  Red  Indians,  diew 
off  his  regulars  and  left  the  rest  to  capitulate  with- 
in the  town,  wherein  considerable  public    storei 
were  lost.     The  great  lakes  now  became  the  most 
active  scene  of  warfare — of  an  amphibious  sort  of 
warfare,  for  the  same  men  often  fought  one  day  on 
water  and  the  next  day  on  land,  now  in  extempo- 
rized fir-flotillas,  and  now  in  forts  or  in  positions 
on  the  banks  of  those  lakes.    This  had  been  fore- 
seen and  ought  to  have  been  provided  for,  as  neariy 
everything  depended  on  the   establishment  of  a 
naval  superiority  on  the  lakes.    The  defence  of 
Canada,  and   the  important  co-operation   of  the 
Indians,  depended,  in  a  very  great  measure,  upon 
our  having  the  superiority  on  these  lakes ;  but  our 
government  had  neglected  the  means  necessary  to 
gain  and  keep  such  superiority,  and  Creneral  Sir 
George  Prevost  possessed  not  those  resources  of 
genius,  and  invention,  and  energy,  which  might 
have  made  up  for  the   negligence   of  the  home 
government;    and   hence  it  happened   that   the 
Americans  obtained  some  little  triumphs  over  the 
British  flag  in  those  fresh-water  seas,  and  were 
enabled  more  than  once  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  our  provinces.    Our  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario 
had  been  left  miserably  weak,  and  the  eflForts  to 
increase  its   strength  were  not  proportionate  to 
those  made  by  the  Americans.     In  1813,  when 
the  first  action  of  any  consequence  took  place  on 
that  lake.  Sir  James  Yeo  was  indeed  strong  enough 
to  defeat  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  to  capture 
two  schooners  of  the  American  squadron  or  flotilla; 
but  the  Americans  avoided  a  general  action  until 
some  new  vessels  they  had  laid  down  should  be 
completed.  * 

The  republicans,  after  embarking  the  captured 
stores  of  the  town  of  York,  sailed  for  Niagara,  and 
concentrated  6000  infantry,  250  cavalry,  and  a  good 
train  of  artillery  upon  that  point.  Their  flotilla 
had  the  water  all  to  itself,  and  under  its  destruc- 
tive fire  Greneral  Dearborn  made  good  his  landing 
on  the  Canadian  shore  near  Fort  George.  Oar 
troops  and  the  Canadian  militia,  out-numbered  as 
four  or  five  to  one,  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
after  making  a  gallant  stand  and  suffering  a  heavy 
loss.  General  Vincent,  our  commander  on  the 
Niagara,  retired  up  the  strait,  collected  the  small 
garrisons  of  Fort  Erie  and  other  posts,  mustered 
about  1600  bayonets  in  all,  and  gained  a  good  posi- 
tion at  Burlington  Bay,  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
George,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  in- 
tercept him.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 
(1813)  Vincent  saw  the  Americans  approaching 
his  position  by  the  lake  shore.  On  the  following 
morning,  intending  to  attack  Vincent  in  ibis  posi- 
tion with  3500  men  and  9  pieces  of  artillery,  they 
encamped  within  five  or  sLx  miles.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  British  deputy-adjutant  gene- 
ral, reconnoitred  this  republican  camp,  and  then 
proposed  to  surprise  it  by  night.  General  Vincent 
agreed :  and,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  halves  of  two 
British  regiments,  mustering  precisely  704  men, 
rushed  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  American 
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i       camp,  headed  by  Colonel  Harvey.     The  Burpriise 

i       was  complete ;  the  repablicans  fled  in  every  direc- 

I       tioii,  leaving  two  general  officers,  100  prisoners, 

and  four  iield-pieces  behind  them.     The  British 

I       retired  to  their  own  position  with  whatever  they 

I       could  carry  off.     As  the  light  of  day  returned  the 

Americans  returned  to  their  camp ;  but  it  was  only 

to  destroy  stores,  provisions,  &c.     They  then  made 

I       a  precipitate  retreat  of  eleven  miles,  never  stopping 

until  they  were  joined  by  strong  reinforcements. 
I  In  the  meanwhile  Sir  George  Prevost,  waking 

>  from  a  long  slumber,  agreed  to  go  with  Sir  James 
Yeo  and  his  squadron,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  destroy  the  forts,  the  arse- 
nals, and  the  dock-yard,  where  the  Americans  had 
a  frigate  almost  ready  for  launching,  and  several 
other  vessels ;  but  when  this  wavering  and  spirit- 
less general  reconnoitred  the  place  he  would  not 
venture  an  attack,  and  returned  across  the  water 
towards  Kingston.  Then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  back  to  Sackett's  Harbour ;  and  (but 
not  without  more  wavering  and  loss  of  time) 
our  troops,  about  750  strong,  were  landed.  The 
Americans  were  presently  driven  at  the  bayonet's 
point  into  some  loop-holed^ barracks  and  forts ;  and 
BO  panic-stricken  were  they  that  they  immediately 
set  fire  to  their  new  frigate,  their  naval  barracks 
and  arsenal,  and  destroyed  a  gun-brig  and  all  the 
stores  which  had  so  recently  been  captured  at 
York.  While  the  arsenal  was  in  flames,  while  the 
Americans  were  flying  through  the  village,  and 
when  the  complete  success  of  the  assailants  was 
certain,  Sir  George  Prevost  sent  a  precipitate  order 
for  retreat,  merely  because  a  momentary  resist- 
ance was  ofiered  by  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  log-barracks!  The  British 
troops  reluctantly  obeyed  their  general's  order  and 
returned  to  their  boats,  men  and  officers  being 
acutely  sensible  to  his  folly,  and  wondering  by  what 
means  so  incompetent  a  commander  had  been 
placed  over  them.  If  Sir  George  Prevost  had 
studied  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  eye  to 
copy  all  the  indecisions  and  blunders  of  the  forma- 
lising, badly  instructed  English  generals  of  that 
period.  But  the  Howes,  Clintons,  and  Burgoynes 
were  at  least  always  ready  to  fight  As  soon  as  the 
Americans  could  believe  that  the  English  were  really 
abandoning  their  enterprise  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  all  but  completed,  they  rushed  back  to  stop  the 
conflagration :  they  were  too  late  to  save  the  stores 
which  had  been  brought  from  York,  the  navy  bar- 
racks, or  the  brig,  but  the  frigate  on  the  stocks, 
being  built  of  green  wood,  would  not  easily  buri}, 
and  was  found  but  little  injured.  If  the  destruc- 
tion at  Sackett's  Harbour  had  been  completed,  we 
should  have  deprived  the  Americans  of  every 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  ascendancy  on  the  lake. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  after  carrying  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  his  troops  back  to  Kingston,  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  with  reinforcements  for  General 
I  Vincent.  As  soon -as  he  approached,  the  American 
!       army,  which  had  never  recovered  from  the  cfi'ecta 
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of  Colonel  Harvey's*  night  attack,  fled  along  the 
lake  shore  until  they  reached  Fort  George,  where 
their  general.  Dearborn,  evacuating  all  the  Cana- 
dian bank  of  the  Niagara,  shut  himself  up  in  a 
strong  entrenched  camp  with  about  5000  men. 
Something  was  expected  from  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  General  Vincent,  but  Major-general 
Rottenburg,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  assumed  the  command  as  Vin- 
cent's superior  officer,  and  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  (1813)  nothing  was 
done  by  the  British  in  this  quarter. 

Before  attacking  the  Niagara  frontier  the  repub- 
licans had  commenced  offensive  operations  on  the 
Detroit  frontier  and  on  Lake  Erie.  By  the  end  of 
January  they  had  overrun  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  had  advanced  one^wing  of  this  army  towards 
the  village  of  Frcnchtown,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Detroit.  This  American  wing  was  about  1200 
strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-general 
Winchester,  an  old  officer  who  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  their  war  of  independence.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  front  but  Colonel  Procter,  whose 
force  was  inferior  and  of  the  most  motley  descrip- 
tion. Sir  GcoFge  Prevost,  as  commander-in-chief, 
had  strictly  commanded  Procter  not  to  undertake 
oflensive  operations ;  but  old  Winchester's  too  bold 
advance  gave.  Procter  an  opportunity  which  he  was 
determined  not  to  lose.  With  less  than  500  regu- 
lar troops,  militia,  and  provincial  sailors,  with  four 
light  guns  and  a  band  of  500  or  600  Red  Indians, 
Colonel  Procter  gallantly  advanced  against  Win- 
chester and  his  Americans,  surprised  them  by 
night  in  their  quarters  at  Frenchtown,  captured 
or  destroyed  one-half  of  them  who  tried  to  fly  into 
the  woods,  and  reduced  the  others  to  surrender 
upon  promise  of  quarter.  So  complete  was  this 
discomfiture  at  Frenchtown  that  not  above  thirty 
of  the  Americans  efiected  their  escape.  Old  Ge- 
neral Winchester  was  captured  by  "  Round  Head," 
the  chief  of  the  Indians,  who  dressed  himself  in 
the  uniform  and  hat  of  his  prisoner,  and  then  sur* 
rendered  him  to  Colonel  Procter.  An  American 
colonel  and  about  500  men  were  taken.  General 
Harrison,  who  commanded  the  rest  of  this  army 
of  invasion,  was  ao  dismayed  at  Winchester's 
disaster  that,  though  still  powerful  in  numbers, 
he  abandoned  his  inteirtion  of  advancing  into 
Canada,  and  began  to  fortify  himself  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  river,  which  falls. iirto  Lake 
Erie.  The  victory  and  the  spoil  obtained  al  French 
town  brought  dowii  many  warlike  tribes  of  Indians, 
from  the  river  Wabash  and  even  from  the  distant 
Mississippi,  to  join  the  Engusli  and  Canadians. 
About  the  middle  of  April  Procter,  now  allowed  to 
act  on  tlie  otTenbive,  und  knowing  that  his  adver- 
sary Harrison  was  expecting  large  reinforcements, 
embarked  his  entire  force  on  board  the  flotilla 
on  Lake  Erie,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Miami, 
ascended  that  river,  and  landed  troops,  stores, 
and  ordnance  on  the  2^th  of  April,  within  two 
miles  of  Fort  Meigs,  the  key  of  General  Harrison's 
fortified  camp.      Procter  had    with    him   some 
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heavy  ordnance,  520  regulan  and  460  militia; 
the  Indian  warrion  co-operating  with  him  were 
about  1200.  Harrison's  force,  well  covered  in 
his  fortified  camp,  considerably  exceeded  that  of 
Procter,  who  now  erected  batteries,  and  began  to 
cannonade  him  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Miami.  The  Americans  responded  to  this  fire 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  mounted 
in  Fort  Meigs.  The  English  fired  some  red-hot 
shot,  but  Harrison's  block-houses,  Ac,  would  not 
take  fire  and  bum,  the  wood  being  so  very  green. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  General  Harrison's  long- 
expected  reinforcements  made  a  rapid  and  sudden 
descent  down  the  river  in  boats.  They  were  1300 
strong,  and  under  the  command  of  General  Clay. 
As  the  boats  drew  near,  Harrison  made  a  sortie 
to  aid  the  disembarkation.  For  a  moment  the 
English  batteries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  some  prisoners;  but  Procter,  after 
pouring  in  one  or  two  volleys  of  musketry,  point 
blank,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge,  and  this  charge 
not  only  repulsed  those  who  had  got  into  our  bat- 
teries, but  threw  the  whole  of  General  Clay's 
force  into  confusion  and  headlong  flight.  The  In- 
dian warriors  fell  upon  the  fugitives;  550  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  were 
estimated  at  as  many  more.  After  this  brilliant 
affair,-  the  Indians  returned  to  the  Detroit  frontier 
with  their  prisoners,  their  wounded,  and  their 
booty ;  the  Canadian  militiamen  went  home  to 
attend  to  their  farms;  and  Sir  George  Prevoat 
had  provided  no  regular  force  to  support  Procter's 
operations.  That  brave  officer  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  forcing  Harrison  to  capitu* 
late  iti  his  fortified  camp,  and  to  follow  the  Indians 
and  the  militiamen  to  Detroit.  The  republicans 
now  abandoned  all  intention  of  advancing  against 
that  frontier,  until  they  could  obtain  a  naval  supe- 
riority on  Lake  Erie.  Sir  James  Yeo  had  de- 
tached Captain  Barclay,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to 
assume  the  command  on  that  lake.  Barclay  was 
an  officer  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  distinguished 
ability ;  but  the  means  put  at  his  disposal  were  of  the 
worst'or  most  limited  kind.  He  had  been  allowed 
to  bring  with  him  from  the  Ontario  squadron 
only  twenty-five  regular  sailors.  Captain  Barclay 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  stated  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  the  wants  of  his  little  squadron  in  men,  stores, 
and  guns ;  and  General  Procter,  who  had  given 
so  good  an  account  of  Winchester  and  Clay,  and 
whose  operations  were  now  linked  with,  and  mainly 
dependent  upon,  those  of  Captain  Barclay,  made 
the  same  representations  to  the|oommander-in-chief, 
not  neglecting  to  urge,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  own  little  army.  But  Sir 
George  Prevost,  who  had  shown  so  little  alacrity 
in  taking,  told  these  brave  men  that  the  ordnance 
and  naval  stores  they  required  must  be  taken  from 
the  enemy,  whose  resources  must  become  theirs ! 
But  to  take,  one  must  have  the  power — to  fight, 
one  must  have  men  proper  for  the  service.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  Procter  wrote  to  Prevost  to  tell 


him  that  *^  even  100  seamen  pushed  on  immedi* 
ately  would,  in  all  probalnlity,  secure  the  Bupe- 
riority  on  this  lake ;"  that  he  was  already  ^weak- 
ened on  shore  by  his  efibrts  to  enable  CapCaia 
Barclay  to  appear  on  the  lake ;  that,  if  he  did  nsft 
receive  100  seamen,  he    should  be    under  the 
necessity  of  sending  still  mora  aoldiera  on  bond 
the  vessels.     On  the  1 9th  of  August  Procter  wroie 
again,  telling  the  commander-in-chief  that  Capftaia 
Barclay  had  not  received  one  seaman,  and  that 
the  Americans  were  appearing  on  that  part  of 
Lake  Erie  in  very  superior  force.     SitU,  a  new 
fir-built  vessel,  called  the  ']i)etroit,'    had   been 
improvised,  had  been  launched  on  the  lake;  **if 
we  had  but  seamen,  a  few  hours  woukl  place  this 
dislriot  in  security."   *^  I  entreat  your  eacelUncy," 
added  Procter,  '*to  send  me  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing this  contest !"    And  now  it  was  that  Sir 
George  Prevost,  instead  of  sending  seamen,  sent  a 
letter  which,  all  the  circumstances  being  consi- 
dered, was  ungenerous,  insulting,  absurd,  and  at 
the  same  time  horrible— horrible,  as   it  went  to 
inflame  high-spirited  officers,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  brave  men  in  a  most  unequal  and  hopeless 
contest    This  precious  commander-in-chief,  who 
had  so  recently  run  away  from  Sackett'a  Haihour, 
wrote  to  Procter,  *'  Although  your  aituatioo  may 
be  one  of  difficulty,  you  cannot  fail  of  honoraUj 
surmounting   it,  notwithstanding  the    numcricd 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  overbalanced  by  ^e  eaceUant 
description  of  your  troops  and  seamen,  valorous 
and  well-disciplined.    The  eiperience  obtained  by 
Sir  James  Yen's  conduct  towards  a  fleet  iafinitdy 
superior  to  the  one  under  his  command  will  satisfy 
Captain  Barclay  that  he  has  only  to  dare,  and  the 
enemy  is  discomfited."    And  Barclay,  to  whom 
such  a  man  as  Prevost  applied  such  a  taunt,  was  a 
man  of  the  Nelson  stamp,  and  one  who  had  lost  a 
limb  under  that  hero  i    General  Procter  said,  in 
reply,  '*  Your  eioellency  speaks  of  seamen,  valo* 
rous  and  well-disciplined.     Except,  I  believe,  the 
twenty-six  whom  Captain  Barclay  brought  iridi 
him,  there  are  none  of  that  description^on  this  lake. 
On  board  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  there  are 
scarcely  enough  hands  (and  those  of  a  miserel^ 
description)  to  work  the  vessels,  some  of  whii^ 
cannot  be  used  for  want  of  men,  even  such  aa  wt 

have Seamen  should  be  puidied  on  hefe^ 

even  by  dosens."  At  last  Sir  Geoige  Prevost  did 
push  on  forty  seamen,  intimatina  his  expectation 
that,  as  soon  as  this  great  reinforcament  shonkl 
arrive,  Captain  Barclay  would  **  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  lake,  to  meet  the  enemy.''  But  Bar- 
clay had  now  no  option  left  him.  On  4he  9th  of 
September  the  last  barrel  of  flour  was  consumed, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  between  his  deahag 
the  lake  communication  and  the  starvati(m  of  oar 
troops.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  most  desperate  of  these  lake  actioai 
was  fought.  Captain  Barclay  had  the  *  Detroit,' 
which  was  rigged  as  a  bark  and  mounted  IS  guns; 
another  three-masted  craft  of  18  guns,  a  brig  of 
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10  guni»  a  ichooner  of  14,  aud  two  gun-boaU, 
carrying  the  fint  three  guns,  and  the  second  one 
gun.  These  guns  were  not  proper  ship  guns,  nor 
was  there  any  uniformity  of  calibre :  they  had  been 
stripped  from  the  forts  on  the  Detroit  frontier. 
One  of  the  three-masted  vessek,  and  the  brig»  had 
each  guns  of  four  different  calibres  on  the  same 
deck,  from  ttoerUy-four  to  two  pounders.  For 
wi^nt  of  proper  implements^  the  men  were  obliged 
to  discharge  these  strange  ship  guns  by  snapping 
pistols  oyer  the  touch-hole.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
flotilla  consisted  of  61  firitish  seamen,  85  Cana- 
dians, and  210  soldiers  of  two  di£Gerent  regiments 
— ^totaly  356.  The  American  commodore,  Perrv, 
had  two  large  brigs  and  eight  schooners  heavily 
armed.  The  American  iqusdnm  mounted  alto* 
gether  but  54  guns ;  but  they  were  properly  sup- 
plied with  implements  of  gunnery,  their  guns  were 
of  better  quality  or  of  better  assorted  calibres, 
and,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  their  shifting 
and  pivot  pieces,  they  could  present  in  broadside 
exactly  the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  British; 
while  their  aggregate  weight  of  broadside  was 
fully  double  tlutt  of  their  assailants.  To  complete 
his  advantages.  Commodore  Perry  had  picked 
crews  to  aU  his  vessels,  particularly  on  board  the 
^Lawrence,'  his  flag  ship,  and  her  sbter  brig; 
and  his  total  of  men  amounted,  at  the  very  least,  to 
580.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  English  flo* 
tills  was  beaten ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  desperate  contest 
for  three  long  hours.  The  *  Detroit,'  Barclay's 
ship,  selected  the  *  Lawrence,'  Perry's  brig, 
knocked  it  almost  to  pieces,  drove  Perry  out  of  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  surrender;  but  Barclay's 
solitary  boat  had  been  cut  up,  and  he  could  not 
take  possession,  and,  as  soon  as  the  said  American 
brig  had  dropped  out  of  gun-shot,  she  re*hoisted 
her  colours.  The  day  was  not  lost  until  the  first 
and  second  in  command  of  every  one  of  the 
English  vessels  had  been  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded.  The  heroic  Barclay  had  lost  one  arm 
serving  under  Nelson,  and  now  the  other  arm  was 
mutilated  before  he  quitted  bis  deck.  Of  the  ten 
experienced  British  seamen  on  board  the  ^De- 
troit,' eight  were  killed  or  wounded.  When 
every  hope  of  aucoesa  or  of  escape  was  gone,  the 
aeoond  lieutenant  of  the  *  Detroit'  (the  first  lying 
mortally  wounded)  ordered  the  cokmrs  to  be 
struck.  Two  other  English  vessels  struck  about 
the  same  time ;  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  were 
overtaken  end  captured  in  their  retreat.  The 
total  loss  on  board  the  British  vessels  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  135.  The  American  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  123,  out  of  which 
number  22  were  killed  and  61  wounded  on  board 
the  *  Lawrence '  alone.  This  catastrophe  rendered 
inevitable  the  rapid  retreat  of  General  Procter  and 
the  Indian  chiefii  that  were  acting  with  him.  They 
therefore  began  to  dismanileithe  forta  and  to  aban- 
don all  the  positions  on  the  Detroit,  thus  leaving 
the  Michigan  territory  «gain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Americans.    But  they  could  no  longer  retreat 


without  fighting.  General  Harrison  passed  ow 
between  5000  and  6000  men,  and  interposed  be- 
tween Procter  and  the  country  to  which  he  was 
directing  his  steps.  The  Indian  allies  had  dwindled 
from  3000  to  500,  and  Procter's  regular  force  con- 
sisted of  about  500  effectives.  The  Americans 
gained  what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  8|>lendid 
victory.  Tliey  killed  the  famed  Indian  chief  Te- 
cumth^,  and  cut  up  hiiuskin  into  razor-strops,  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  of  Virginia,  and  to  other 
bright  ornaments  of  Congress  and  the  country.* 
Great  execution  was  done  upon  the  followers  of 
this  flayed  chief,  in  retaliation  for  their  spirited 
performances  on  the  Miami  river.  The  rest  of 
the  Indians  fled  far  away ;  and  the  chiefs  who  were 
coming  to  join  the  English  halted  and  fell  back. 
Once  more  the  republican  hopes  ran  high,  They 
considered  Upper  Canada  as  almost  conquered  by 
the  defeat  of  Procter;  and  their  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  and 
by  the  orders  he  issued — orders  which  had  the 
^ect  of  disheartening  the  Canadians.  Three 
American  armies,  or  three  gatherings  of  men 
which  they  called  armies,  were  put  in  motion  for 
different  parta  of  the  Canada  frontier  in  the  month 
of  October.  While  Harrison  proceeded  along 
Lake  Erie  with  his  5000  or  6000,  General  Wil- 
kinson, taking  his  departure  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  nearly  10,000 
men,  and  effected  a  landing  near  Kingston ;  and 
a  third  force  under  General  Hampton  marched 
upon  Montreal.  General  Rottenburg  had  left  his 
command  on  the  Niagara  to  General  Vincent,  and 
had  moved  with  reinforcements  towards  Kingston. 
Vincent,  destroying  great  quantities  of  provisions 
and  stores,  retreated  to  Burlington,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  Procter's  troops ;  and 
no  sooner  had  Sir  George  Pre?ost  heard  of  Har- 
rison's success,  than  he  dispatched  orders  from 
Montreal  to  General  Vincent  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Upper  Canada  as  low  down  as  Kingston.  If 
these  mad,  cowardly  orders  had  been  obeyed, 
Upper  Canada  would  have  been  lost,  the  troops  of 
Vincent  and  Procter  would  have  been  lost,  with 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores ;  an4  Kingston 
also  must  have  been  lost,  with  iu  fortress,  ships, 
snd  arsenal,  for  the  pkce  contained  provisions  for 
only  seven  days,  and  the  dt^pAt  of  provisions  at 
York  would  have  been  lost  before  Kingston.  But 
fortunately  there  were  several  officers  of  rank  in 
General  Vincent's  army  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  reaponaibility  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  who  showed  to  General 
Vincent  what  must  be  the  fatal  cansequences  of 
obeying  them.  Vincent  waa  persuaded  to  be  dis- 
obedient ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
was  the  resulU  Nothing  was  ever  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  The 
Amerioan  corpa  were  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
ready  to  fall  into  a  panic  themselves  at  any  hostile 
movement  or  show  of  resistance..    Three  hundred 
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Canadian  militia,  without  support,  but  acting  under 
the  orders  of  one  superior  officer,  kept  in  check  for 
a  whole  day  Hampton's  entire  force,  for  every  re- 
publican in  it  pretended  to  be  as  good  and  as 
capable  of  military  command  as  any  other,  and  all 
commanded  together.  Hampton,  Harrison,  and 
Wilkinson  were  all  put  to  a  disgraceful  rout. 
Only  one  of  the  three  republican  generals  fought  a 
battle,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  corps  not  a  sixth 
part  so  numerous  as  his  own,  and  lost,  rather  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  fight,  about  1000  men.  By 
the  middle  of  December  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  invaders.  Some  of  them,  before  they  fled  back 
to  their  own  country,  committed  sundry  atrocities, 
which  were  soon  afterwards  avenged  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  They  burned  towns  and  villages  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  punish  the  poor  Canadians 
for  their  perversity  and  wickedness  in  not  turning 
rebels  and  joining  them.  Thus  they  gave  to  the 
flames  the  pleasant  town  of  Newark,  near  Fort 
George ;  and,  while  a  deep  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
above  400  women  and  children  were  driven  half 
naked  from  their  homes.  Newark  contained  150 
houses — every  house  was  burned  to  the  earth  except 
one ! "  But  the  republicans  could  not  keep  their 
own  frontier  free  from  invasion.  Colonel  Murray, 
with  less  than  500  men,  crossed  the  water,  attacked 
their  fort  of  Niagara,  carried  it  by  escalade,  with  a 
trifling  loss,  killed  or  took  prisoners  the  whole  gar- 
rison, and  captured  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores.  The  American  general  Hull  came  hastily 
up  to  the  town  of  Bu£falo  to  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  British ;  but,  being  attacked  on  the 
30th  of  December  by  a  thousand  regulars  and  militia, 
and  300  or  400  Indians,  he  was  entirely  routed. 
Hull's  retreat  across  the  snow  was  lighted  by  the 
flames  which  the  British  and  Canadians  kindled  in 
the  town  of  Buffalo  and  in  the  village  of  Blackrock, 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark.  All  that 
part  of  their  frontier  was  laid  open  and  bare.  Such 
armies  as  Hull's  never  rally :  he  had  2000  men 
when  he  came  to  Buffalo ;  but  after  the  battle  he 
could  hardly  collect  200. 

While  the  Americans  were  struggling  on  the 
great  lakes  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Canada,  our 
blockading  squadrons  from  the  ocean  sent  light 
vessels  far  up  several  of  their  rivers,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  repositories  of  stores  on  the  banks.  In 
this  manner  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  all  threaded  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1813.  There  was  one  enterprise  of  a  more  im- 
portant character.  The  republicans  had  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  a  sort  of  fortified 
camp  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  June 
Sir  S.  Beckwith  proceeded  with  a  body  of  troops 
on  board  Admiral  Cockbum's  light  squadron, 
landed  at  a  convenient  point,  turned  the  flank 
of  the  Americans  unobserved,  fell  upon  them  by 
surprise  and  with  vigour,  drove  them  out  of  their 
cbmp,  and  captured  all  their  batteries.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  storm  fell  upon  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  Cockbum's  squadron  cap- 


tured the  islands,  towns,  and  ports  of  PortamoDtk 
and  Ooracoke,  and  did  other  mischief.  These 
operations,  to  which  nearly  every  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  on  the  Atlantic  was  exposed,  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  blockading  service,  and  did  some- 
thing more — they  increased  the  impatience  of  tbe 
inhabitants  for  reconciliation  and  peace,  and  grcafl? 
embarrassed  and  weakened  President  Madison's 
government.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1813^ 
some  of  the  states  declared  in  a  very  unequivocal 
manner  that  Madison  was  ruining  the  coantry  by 
persevering  in  a  war  which  he  had  oommenoed 
without  any  necessity,  and  that  rather  than  be  de- 
nied any  longer  the  advantages  of  a  peace  witli 
England  they  would  sacrifice  their  advantages  » 
members  of  the  federal  republic. 

In  the  year  1814  the  Americans  once  more  made 
great  preparations  on  the  lakes  for  the  concpiest  of 
Canada.  They  had  scarcely  one  glimpse  of  sucoea : 
the  Canadians  were  more  than  ever  loyal  and  on 
the  alert,' and  reinforcements  to  the  regular  army 
arrived   from   Europe.      The  republican  general 
Wilkinson,  after  making  some   attempts,   fomid 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Sackett's 
Harbour.    Being  closely  followed,  he  burned  some 
of  his  block-houses  and  barracks,  and  the  Caoadians 
and  the  English  burned  the  rest,  and  captured  and 
carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores. 
Wilkinson  subsequently  made  an  attack  on  a  Bri- 
tish outpost  commanded  by  Major  Hancock,  bat 
he  was  repulsed  in  a  smart  skirmish ;  and  here,  in 
the  month  of  March,  ended  his  offensive  operations. 
In  the  month  of  April  a  force  under  General  Drom- 
mond  embarked  in  Sir  James  Yen's  flotiUa,  craned 
Lake  Ontario,  and  stormed  and  carried  the  Ame- 
rican frontier  fort  of  Oswego.     The  garrison  fled 
into  the  woods  afcer  fighting  for  only  ten  minates. 
The  fort  was  destroyed,  the  barracks  were  burned; 
and  the  English  troops  were  re-embarked.   In  May, 
an  attempt  made  to  destroy  some  naval  stores  whidi 
the  Americans  were  transporting  to  Sackett's  Hsr- 
hour,  for  the  equipment  of  the  flotilla  there,  was 
repulsed  with  loss.     At  the  beginning  of  July,  a 
new  republican  hero,  Major-General  Brown,  took 
the  field,  crossed  the  Niagara  in  force,  obliged  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Erie  to  capitulate,  and  advanced 
into  Canada.     As  he  approached  tbe  British  lines 
of  Chippawa,  General  lUall,  with  a  very  inferior 
force,'  consisting  partly  of  militiamen  and  Red  In- 
dians, made  a  sortie.     A  smart  action  followed,  in 
which  both  pai-ties  sustained  considerable  loss/ont 
in  which  the  advantage  clearly  remained  with  the 
Americans.      Riall  retreated  to*  a  better  position 
near  Fort  Niagara.   GenerarDhifhmbnd,  with  part 
of  Wellington's  veterans,  who  had'  been  embarked 
at  Bordeaux  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  and  Mar- 
shal Soult's  submission  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.,  now  came  up  and  reinforced 
Riall.     The  American,  Brown,  counting  on   his 
superiority  of  numbers,   which   was   still   great, 
presumptuously  risked  a  pitched  battle  in  an  open 
field.     At  first  he  gained  a  temporary  advantage, 
during  which  General  Rial!  was  wounded  and 
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taken  prisoner  ;  but,  when  Drummond  and  the 
veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war  came  fairly  into 
action,  the  very  imperfectly  disciplined  republicans 
confessed  their  inferiority  by  retreat  and  flight. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  July  (1814), 
close  to  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  Niagara — so 
close  that  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  water  were  heard 
amidst  the  firing  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  8000  muskets.  The  Americans  engaged  were 
estimated  at  5000 ;  the  number  of  the  British  and 
Canadians  did  not  exceed  3000.  The  Red  Indians, 
our  allies,  ran  away  earlv  in  the  battle.  Our  loss 
reached  nearly  900  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
republicans  lost  1500.  They  retreated  most  pre- 
cipitately to  Chippawa,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
Erie,  abandoning  a  camp  they  had  fortified,  and 
destroying  their  stores.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
Drummond  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  a  ratlier 
rash  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Erie  by  storm.  On  that 
same  day  ruin  was  approaching  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  nominal  capital  of  all  the  United  States, 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  Congress.  Ad  miral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  the  land  troops  of  Major-General 
Ross,  another  hero  of-  the  Peninsula,  entered  the 
Patuxent  river.  At  the  proper  point  the  troops 
were  landed,  and  began  to  ascend  the  bank  of  the 
river  on  their  way  towards  Washington ;  Admiral 
Cockburn,  with  a  flotilla  of  launches,  armed  boats, 
and  small  craft,  proceeding  up  the  river  on  their 
flank.  The  American  flotilla  of  Commodore  Bar- 
ney had  sought  refuge  in  the  Patuxent ;  and  as  the 
British  boats  opened  the  reach  above  Pig  Point 
they  perceived  Barney's  flag  flying  in  the  head- 
most vessel,  a  large  sloop,  and  the  rest  of  his  flotilla 
extending  in  a  long  line  astern  of  this  sloop.  It 
was  thought  that  Barney  intended  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  fighting ;  but  as  Cockburn 
got  near  he  discovered  that  some  of  the  American 
vessels  were  on  fire.  The  English  admiral  called 
a  timeous  halt :  the  American  craft  burned  fiercely, 
and  blew  up  in  succession.  Sixteen  were  totally 
destroyed ;  the  seventeenth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  little  injured,  together  with  about 
thirteen  merchant  schooners.  Sailors  and  soldiers 
all  believed  that  Commodore  Barney  had  left  his 
flotilla  and  his  flag  flying  as  a  decoy,  in  the  hope 
that  the  British  would  approach  them  precipitately, 
and  so  be  blown  up  with  them.  In  this  light  the 
incident  on  the  Patuxent  river  was  noted  down  by 
the  forces  that  were  now  getting  close  to  Washing- 
ton. On  the  24th  of  August,  Major-General  Ross 
and  his  troops  reached  Bladensberg,  a  village  within 
five  miles  of  that  capitaL  Here,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  and  along  a  chain  of  commanding 
heights,  8000  or  9000  Americans  were  posted,  to 
cover  and  defend  their  capital.  President  Madison 
was  on  the  hills  when  the  battle  began ;  but  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  stay  and  see  the  battle 
finished,  short  as  it  was.  To  get  at  the  position 
the  British  had  to  cross  the  Potomac  by  a  single 
bridge,  which  the  Americans  guarded  with  artillery. 
But  the  bridge  was  carried  in  a  trice  by  a  light 
brigade,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  troops  passed  over, 


deployed,  and  attacked  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  whole 
afiiadr  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  and  did  not 
engage  more  than  one  British  division  about  1600 
strong.  It  was  the  old  story ; — ^unpractised  troops 
and  an  undisciplined  militia  could  not  stand,  in 
position,  against  veteran  regulars.  The  Americans 
broke  and  fled,  very  few  of  them  waiting  to  be 
either  killed  or  wounded.  That  evening  the  British 
were  in  Washington,  where  they  immediately  be- 
gan the  work  of  destruction  which  was  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  president's  palace, 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  House  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  treasury,  the  war-office,  the  arsenal, 
the  dockyard,  the  ropewalk,  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
and  other  public  works  were  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed. A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched  and  a 
sloop  of  war  were  consumed  in  the  dockyard. 
Private  property  was  to  be  respected,  and  strict 
discipline  was  to  be  observed  by  the  troops. 
General  Ross's  orders  to  this  efiect  were  very  po- 
sitive^  and  the  British  accounts  say  that  they  were 
strictly  observed.  But  the  Americans  assert  that 
many  private  houses  were  destroyed  or  greatly  in- 
jured, and  that  several  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  soldiery  :  and  this  we  can  well  believe  to  have 
been  the  fact ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  per^ 
feet  discipline  in  such  operations,  which  had  all  to 
be  performed  in  a  great  hurry  ;  it  was  difficult  to 
make  the  men  forget  how  narrowly  their  comrades 
had  escaped  getting  their  whiskers  singed  by  the 
explosion  of  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  erase  from  their  memories  the  boast- 
ings of  the  Americans  after  each  of  their  frigate 
victories,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
on  war  on  British  territory  in  Canada,  or  the  in* 
suits  they  had  accumulated  upon  England  and  all 
things  English  during  many  years ;  and,  besides, 
it  appears  that  our  men  were  excited  by  a  special 
provocation  at  the  moment,  which  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  resist.  On  his  first  approach.  Ge- 
neral Ross  did  not  allow  any  of  his  troops  to  enter 
the  city.  He  halted  his  foremost  brigade  upon  a 
plain  in  the  imsnediate  vicinity,  and  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  with  t^rms.  All  that  he  demanded  was 
that  the  war  stores,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  de- 
fended, should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a 
contribution  should  be  paid  as  a  ransom  for  some 
other  property.  To  see  that  all  was  properly  con- 
ducted, General  Ross  himself  accompanied  the  party 
bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  The  party  had  scarcely 
entered  the  street,  with  the  flag  of  truce  at  their 
head,  when  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  houses,  and  Greneral  Ross's  horse  was 
killed  under  him.  After  such  an  exasperating 
breach  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations,  it 
will  astonish  nobody  that  the  incensed  troops  should 
set  fire  to  the  house  from  which  the  shots  were  fired 
(after  having  put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  had 
found  in  it),  or  that  other  acts,  of  vengeance  should 
have  been  perpetrated.  After  all,  however,  very 
little  private  property  was  destroyed,  or  even 
touched.     On  the  following  night,  the  25th  of 
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August,  a  leisurely  retreat  was  commenced ;  and 
the  British  troops,  having  met  with  no  molestation 
on  their  return,  were  re-emharked  on  the  30th. 
The  town  of  Alexandria,  lower  on  the  Potomse 
river  than  Washington  city,  was  attacked  on  the 
27th  of  August  hy  Captain  Grordon  of  the  *  Sea- 
horse,' attended  by  other  vessels.  Fort  Washington, 
built  to  protect  the  river  at  that  point,  was  aban- 
doned by  its  defenders  after  a  very  short  bombard- 
ment. The  town  council  of  Alexandria  agreed  to 
deliver  up  all  public  property,  and  Gordon  agreed 
to  respect  all  private  property.  All  the  naval  and 
ordnance  stores,  all  the  shipping  and  their  furniture 
were  surrendered ;  and  the  captors  loaded  their 
own  ships  with  spoil,  and,  stowing  away  the  stores, 
&C.,  in  twenty- one  vessels  which  were  found  in  the 
harbour,  passed  down  the  river,  very  little  injured 
by  the  batteries,  and  got  safely  out  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. On  the  1 2th  of  September,  a  very  impru- 
dent and  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Baltimore,  which  cost  the 
life  of  General  Ross,  and  the  lives  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  his  men ;  though  here  again  a  great  force 
of  Americans  that  attempted  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  town  (within  which  there  was  a 
still  larger  force)  was  defeated  and  routed  by  a  very 
inferior  force  of  British  regulars,  and  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  some  600  or  800  men.  The  loud 
outcry  made  by  President  Madison  proved  how 
sensibly  the  Americans  felt  this  desultory  but  de- 
structive system  of  warfare.  It  allowed  them  no 
repose — ^it  threatened  every  part  of  the  coast  at 
once — none  could  tell  where  the  next  blow  would 
be  struck.  In  the  month  of  July,  Colonel  Pilking- 
ton,  sailing  from  Halifax,  took  all  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Pasquamoddy ;  and  in  another  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  in  September,  the  British  sailed 
up  the  Penobscott  river,  took  the  fort  of  Castine, 
landed  in  a  cove  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Hampden,  defeated  double  their  number,  drove  the 
Americans  fVom  a  strong  position,  and  compelled 
them  to  burn  the  *  Jobi  Adams,'  a  fine  frigate, 
which  had  run  up  the  river  for  protection.  They 
also  captured  the  town  of  Bangor,  and  another  for- 
tified post,  and  reduced  the  whole  district  of  Maine 
from  Pasquamoddy  bay  to  the  Penobscott  river. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  having  now  a  large  dis- 
posable force,  including  some  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments that  had  been  trained  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  thought  he  could  repay  the  Americans 
for  their  troublesome  visits  in  Canada,  by  invading 
their  most  flourishing  state  of  New  York.  Before 
moving,  he  ought  to  have  made  sure  of  the  supe- 
riority oti  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlatn.  No- 
thing could  better  have  contributed  to  this  end, 
than  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  naval  and 
other  d<^pdts  at  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  this  would 
have  given  him  the  mastery  on  Lake  Ontario, 
which  was  an  object  almost  as  important  as  any 
that  he  could  reasonably  propose  to  himself  in  his 
more  distant  expedition.  He  nad  wasted  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  summer  months  in  a  camp  at 
Chambly,  while  Sir  James  Yfeo  was  blockading 
Sackett's  Harbour  (a  doubtfhl  sort  df  blockude. 


since    the    American,   commodore    was     alveady 
stronger  than  Sir  James,  and  was  only  wmknsg 
to  be  made  still  stronger  by  the  shipwrights  mad 
riggers  hard  at  work  in  Sackett's  Harboar)  ;  lmt» 
though  Sir  George  had  ample  means  of  attack, 
and  a  few  days'  march  would  have  brought  him 
before  the  de^noes  of  that  important  arseBal,  be 
made  no  efifort  whatever  against  it.     When  the 
veteran  troops  firom  Bordeaux  landed,  every  warn 
in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces  of  C^iiada  ex- 
pected that  he  would  fall  on.    But  no!  there  be 
continued  to  lie  at  Chambly,  doing  nothiDg.     The 
American  government  felt,  though  oar  oommaader- 
in-ehief  would  not,  that  all  other  objacsu  on  the 
frontier  were    insignificant   in  comparison   wink 
Sackett's  Harbour ;  and  they  sent  General  Izzaid, 
who  now  commaDded  on  the  Champlain  fionticr, 
with  between  3000  and  4000  regular  troops  ta 
take  post  within  it  and  in  its  vicinity*  This  move- 
ment of  General  Iiaard  left  nothing  near  the  fiea* 
tier  of  Lower  Canada  but  some  1S»00  men,  the  very 
refuse  of  his  army*     From  such  refuse  nothing 
was  to  be  feared ;  the  local  Canadian  militia  would 
have  been  far  more  than  a  match  for  them.     Sir 
George  Prevost  could  not,  therefoie,  plead  that 
his  inaetivity  in  his  camp  at  Chambly  was  owing 
to  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  Aontier 
of  Lower  Canada.    During  the  whole  month  of 
August,  the  Peninsular  troops,  ready  to  nasr^ 
anywhere,  and  fit  for  any  work,  were  detained  i» 
the  camp  for  which  Sir  George  had  conceived  ss 
steady  an  affection.    At  last  the  note  <^  prepars- 
tion  was  heard ;  and  now  all  eyes  were  4ireeiad 
towards  Sackett's  Harboqr.    fiut,  says  a  truth- 
speaking  man«  **  by  a  strange  perversity  of  intel- 
lect Sir  George  Prevost  again  shunned  that  place 
as  a  pestilence  ;"*  and  Plattsbiu^,  on  luake  Chamr 
plain,  was  found  to  be  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion !     To  complete  the  certainty  of  ill  success, 
Sir  George  in  person  took  the  eommand  of  the 
whole  army.    The  force  was  composed  of  a  Fo- 
ment of  light  cavalry,  a  numerous  train  of  artillery, 
and  three  brigades  of  the  best  infantry  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  or  in  the  world,  led  by  Major-Geoersls 
Brisbane,  Robinson,  and  Power,  and  amoontiog 
in  all  to  11,000  men.    On  the  3rd  of  September 
these  troops  began  their  march,  which  wss  sd 
managed  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  that,  though  the 
distance  was  only  twenty-five  miles  along  ilSt  lake 
shore,  four  days  were  consumed  in  perfonning  it. 
On  the  evening  of  tlie  6th,  the  army  arrived  od 
the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Saranac,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  stood  the  villnge  of  Platti- 
burg,  and  on  a  ridge  above   it  die  Ameriess 
defenoea,  consisting  ^  iome  atoekades,  three  nor 
finished  redoubts,  and  two  blockhouses,  armed  ia 
all  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pieees  of  ordnanea 
The  American  flotitta  of  Lake  Champlain  Uy  at 
anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay.     It  was  at  first  eonfi* 
dently  expected,  and  then  eagerly  proposed  to  the 
commander-in*chief,   that  an   assault  should  be 


*  The  UM«rt  of  V«ntM:  flaqtaifiine  »  sacoiaet  wrrative  of  ike 
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made  that  very  evening.  The  British  troops  were 
freBb,  having  made  but  a  very  abort  march ;  the 
American  troops  were  that  refuse  of  General 
Izzard^B  army,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
Bome  3000  or  4000  militiamen,  who  had  run  iu 
haste  and  confusion  to  the  spot,  and  who  would 
have  run  much  more  hastily  back  again  if  hotly 
and  closely  attacked.  The  defences  were  altoge- 
ther very  incomplete :  the  American  flotilla,  as  a 
flotilla,  could  have  done  nothing,  either  to  defend 
the  works  or  impede  the  attack.  One  veteran 
British  brigade,  with  a  few  well-served  guns,  and 
a  few  Gongreve  rockets,  would  have  done  the  work 
in  half  an  hour.  But  Sir  George  Prevost,  after 
losing  four  days  on  a  march  which  might  easily 
have  been  effected  in  two  days,  chose  to  halt  for 
other  five  days  in  front  of  this  American  rabble,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  them  time  to 
complete  their  works,  and  gain  confidence,  and 
receive  reinforcements.  The  reason  he  assigned 
was  the  presence  of  the  American  flotilla,  which 
could  do  nothing  to  check  what  ought  to  have  been 
his  immediate  object,  and  which  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  exist  where  it  was  before  he  began 
his  march  from  Ghambly.  For  ulterior  operations, 
beyond  the  possession  of  Plattsburg,  the  assistance 
of  a  British  flotilla  and  our  superiority  on  the 
lake  were  requisite^  and  the  commander-in-chief 
ought  not  to  have  commenced  his  march  before 
his  flotilla  was  ready.  After  wasting  months,  he 
might  have  waited  a  few  days  longer  in  his  camp ; 
but,  having  displayed  his  plan  of  operation^  and 
having  advanced  to  Plattsburg,  he  ought  to  have 
attained  so  much  of  his  object  as  the  reduction  of 
that  place;  and  he  might  have  attained  it  with 
ease,  and  without  the  slightest  necessity  for  the 
aid  of  a  flotilla.  But  Sir  George  was  of  that  class 
of  men  who  expect  everything  to  be  done  by 
others,  nothing  by  themselves:  and  nothing  tirould 
he  undertake  until  our  crazy  flotilla  should  arrive, 
and  destroy  that  of  the  enemy.  Poor  Barclay's 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  as  bad  as  we  have 
seen ;  but  Gaptain  Downie's,  on  this  Lake  Champ* 
huu,  was  infinitely  wotse.  It  was  only  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  the  British 
army  crossed  the  American  frontier^  and  a  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  launch  of  the  principal 
ship,  that  Captain  Downie,  detached  by  Sir  James 
Yeo  from  the  Ontario  squidron,  arrived  to  take  the 
command  on  Lake  Charoplain.  The  assemblage 
of  a  crew  for  the  new  ship  had  only  commenced 
after  she  was  launched,  by  draughts  of  seamen 
from  our  ships  of  war  and  transports  at  Quebec ; 
and  it  was  the  9th  of  September  before  the  last 
detachment  reached  Gaptain  Downie.  On  that 
day  270  men  had,  at  length,  been  collected  from 
fourteen  different  king's  vessels,  and  from  trans- 
ports besides,  with  marines,  some  soldiers  from  an 
infantry  regiment,  and  some  of  the  royal  and 
marine  artillery.  When  captains  of  the  navy  are 
called  upon  to  draught  men  out  of  their  ships,  they 
seldom  send  their  best  sailors:  the  men  sent  to 
liske  Champlain  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  very 
inferior  character.     Gaptain  Downie  had  no  pre- 


vious acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  and  he  only 
knew  one  of  his  officers.  The  new  vessel,  in 
which  Downie  carried  his  flag,  was  in  so  un- 
finished a  state,  that  while  she  was  going  into 
action  two  days  afterwards  the  joiners  were  at 
work  on  her  magazines,  her  powder  lying  along- 
side in  a  boat,  and  the  carpenters  still  fixing  ring- 
bolts, &c.  for  the  guns.  Sir  George  Prevost  knew 
the  condition  of  Captain  Downie's  ship,  yet  he 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  make  instant  co-operation 
with  the  army,  which,  he  said,  had  been  long  wait- 
ing his  arrival  before  Plattsburg  in  order  to  assault 
the  enemy's  works  simultaneously  with  a  naval  at- 
tack upon  their  squadron.  The  same  ungenerous, 
unmanly  conduct  was  resorted  to  as  in  the  case  of 
Gaptain  Barclay ;  and  with  the  same  or  a  more 
lamentable  effect.  To  a  letter  of  innuendo  and 
taunt,  poor  Downie  replied  that  he  needed  no 
urging  to  do  his  duty ;  that  he  would  be  up  with 
the  army  with  the  first  breeze.  It  was  then 
solemnly  announced  by  Sir  George,  that  as  soon 
as  Downie  attacked  the  American  ships  our  troops 
should  attack  the  forts ;  and  that  the  scaling  of 
the  guns  of  our  squadron,  in  doubling  the  head  of 
Plattsburg  Bay,  should  be  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  columns  of  attack.  Our  squadron 
consisted  of  Captain  Downie's  unfinished  ship  of 
36  guns,  of  a  brig  of  16  guns,  of  two  sloops  of 
1 1  guns  each,  and  of  ten  gun-boats  manned  with 
Canadian  militia.  The  American  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  M'Donough,  counted  three 
vessels  of  26,  20,  and  18  guns,  one  of  1  guns,  and 
ten  gun-boats.  In  the  number  of  gims  there  was 
little  difference,  but  in  weight  of  metal  the  Ame- 
ricans were  as  three  to  two ;  and  they  had  another 
inestimable  advantage.  Since  the  war  on  the  sea- 
board had  been  carried  on  in  earnest,  and  since 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  and  rivers  and  outlets 
had  been  made  more  effective^  there  was  less 
need  of  seamen  in  that  direction,  and  this  had 
induced  the  American  government  to  send  a 
good  many  of  the  very  best  of  that  'class  of 
men  to  the  lakes.  Thus  Commodore  M'Donough 
had  nearly  1000  prime  seamen  to  oppose  Dow- 
nie's less  than  600  men  of  all  descriptions. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September, 
Gaptain  Downie  came  boldly  up  with  his  squadron 
and  announced  to  the  army  the  preconcerted  signal 
of  the  scaling  of  his  guns.  The  firing  was  heard 
by  every  man  in  that  army.  Then,  Forward 
columns  of  attack  ? — No  such  thing ! — there  came 
the  order  for  the  troops  to  cook  !  Not  a  platoon 
had  been  permitted  to  form  when  our  ships  rounded 
the  promontory^  stood  into  the  bay,  and  attacked 
the  Americans.  Gaptain  Downie  told  his  crew 
that  the  troops  would  presently  storm  the  works 
on  shore,  and  his  people  began  the  action  with 
much  gallantry.  The  gallant  Downie  was  killed 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  but  his 
ship  was  courageously  fought  for  two  hours  longer 
under  almost  every  disadvantageous  and  discourag- 
ing circumstance,  the  army  all  the  while  not 
stirring  a  foot.  On  entering  the  bay  our  large 
ship  had  both  her  anchors  shot  away,  so  that  she 
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could  not  be  brought  to  her  intended  station ;  one 
of  our  two  sloops  ran  aground,  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender  without  doing  any  service ;  and  the 
gun-boats,  manned  with  the  Canadian  militiamen, 
on  observing  that  no  attack  was  made  by  land, 
sharoefully  tied  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
assistance  in  winding  the  large  ship,  so  as  to  bring 
her  undamaged  broadside  to  bear,  might  have 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  After  a  determined 
struggle  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
ship,  the  brig,  and  one  sloop,  which  in  fact  had 
maintained  the  battle  against  the  whole  of  the 
American  squadron,  were  successively  reduced  to 
strike  their  colours.*  Sir  George  Prevost  was  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
uf  these  brave  men.  Once,  indeed,  he  gave  the 
order  to  advance,  but  he  gave  it  only  to  recall  it 
again,  just  as  our  light  troops  were  getting  close  in 
upon  the  American  works.  There  are  upon 
record  many  instances  of  the  miraculous  effect  of 
rigid  discipline  and  the  articles  of  war;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  marvellous  than  the  patient 
forbearance  and  submission  of  the  British  officers 
and  troops  on  this  occasion.  But,  if  the  brave 
generals  serving  under  his  orders  did  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  heavy  and  awful  responsibility 
of  calling  a  council  of  war,  of  superseding  him  in 
the  command,  of  putting  him  under  arrest  as  a 
traitor,  coward,  fool,  or  madman — if  the  soldiery, 
maddened  at  seeing  the  flag  of  their  country  struck 
close  under  their  eyes,  did  not  hurl  him  into  the 
lake — there  was  still  a  loud  roar  of  indignation 
and  reproach.  But  the  disgrace  to  our  arms  was 
not  yet  complete.  Sir  George  said  that  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  done,  that  to  gain  possession 
of  Plattsburg  would  cost  more  than  the  place  was 
worth  1  and  that  consequently  the  army  must 
retreat.  Stung  into  madness,  800  British  veterans 
deserted  from  the  camp.  The  retreat  commenced 
on  the  very  night  of  that  fatal  and  for  ever  dis- 
graceful 11th  of  September,  with  the  abandonment 
of  immense  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  The  whole  loss  of  the  army  in  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  time  it  quitted  the  camp  at 
Chambly  until  it  returned  there,  did  not  exceed 
200  men ;  but  800  had  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and 
who  could  calculate  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and 
military  demoralization  which  the  conduct  of  such 
a  commander-in-chief  had  been  calculated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  troops  that  remained,  and  that  had 
been  insulted  in  their  retreat  by  the  scoffing  and 
hooting  of  an  American  rabble  ? 

The  one  tingle  ability  which  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost had  displayed  during  his  command  in  Canada 
was  that  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  his  incapacity,  or  of  shifting  upon  other 
men's  shoulders  the  crushing  weight  of  his  own 
misconduct  and  accumulated  blunders.  But  now 
the  dust  was  cleared  from  the  eyes  of  government, 
the  mist  of  his  false  representations  was  dispersed ; 
Sir  James  Yeo  preferred  most  serious   charges 
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against  him,  and  particularly  for  his  neglect  to 
co-operate  with  Captain  Downie,  and  he  vrmm  in- 
mediately  recalled  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  fats 
offended  country.  Disease  and  a  natural  deatk 
saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  military  law; 
but,  as  a  warning  and  example,  may  shame  and 
infamy  rest  upon  his  grave ! 

On  the  17  th  of  September,  of  this  same  Ten 
1814,  the  Americans  in  Fort  Erie,  being  joined  by 
volunteers  from  their  militia,  made  an    attai^  in 
force   upon    the  intrenched  position   of    Geoenl 
de  Watteville.     Being  repulsed  with   loss,    thtj 
evacuated  Fort  Erie,  demolished   its  works,  sad 
retreated  to  their  own  shores.    This  entire  eTscm- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niag^ara  tami- 
nated  all  operations  in  the  upper  province.     In 
abandoning  the  Michigan  territory,  we  had  kept 
possession  of  the  important  key -post  of  Alichili- 
mackinac.     In  the  summer  of  1814  the  repub- 
licans made  a  great  effort  to  recover  this  po^ 
and  did  not  recover  it.     It  is  scarcely  necessaij 
to   mention  the  paltry   skirmishes    and    inroads 
which  took  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince during  the  winter.     In  1815  the  news  of 
peace  arrived  before  the  season  of  the  year  which 
allows  of  extensive  military  operations    in  those 
frost-bound  countries.      It  has    been  calculated 
that  in  three  years  of  warfare,   the  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  grand  plan  of  President   Msbdison, 
or  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  were 
attended  with  the  loss  to  the  republic,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  nearly  50,000  men, 
besides  an  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
stores  and  warlike  resources.*     In  the  course  of 
1813,  when   the  republican   generals    HarrisoD, 
Hampton,   and  Wilkinson  were    all   in   motkin, 
co-operating  in  one  great  object,  the  frontiers  of 
Canada  were  pressed  upon  by  30,000  men»    Yet, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  de- 
manded restitution  of  all  acquisitions  which  hsd 
been  made  by  either  party  on  the  frontiers,  the 
Americans  had  nothing  but  the  defenceless  shore 
of  the  Detroit  to  give  in  exchange  for  theur  fortress 
of  Niagara  and  their  key  possession  of  Michili- 
mackinac.    And,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
two  years  of  the  war  Great  Britain   had  only  a 
very  small  regular  force  and  the  militia  of  the 
country  wherewith  to  defend  a  very  long,  wind- 
ing, and,  for  the  most  part,  very  accessible  frontier. 
If  such  were  the  result  of  the  war,  what  would  it 
have  been  if  a  man  of  military  genius,  courage^ 
quickness,   and   decision   had   held  the  supreme 
command,   instead   of    that  old-womanly   knight 
whom  we  have  consigned  to  his  dishonoured  grave? 

In  the  \wi  great  land  action  of  the  American 
war,  although  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  there 
was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  imprudence 
and  miscalculation.  Not  satisfied  with  ruiniDg 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  towns  upon 
the  river  Mississippi,  by  blockading  that  river, 
our  commanders  determined  to  ascend  the  river 
and  attack  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  town, 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  aboat 
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110  miles  from  the  sea;  it  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  confined  on  one  side  by  the  river  and 
on  the  other  by  almost  impassable  morasses ;  and^ 
though  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  place  capable  of  presenting  greater  obstacles 
to  an  invader.  Below  the  town  are  some  tremen* 
dous  forts  which  completely  command  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  river,  the  current  of  which  is  very  heady 
and  violent.  The  assailants  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  town  by  water,  and  the  march  by  land 
across  the  swampy  country  was  difficult  in  the 
extremt«  Our  ill-fated  expedition  went  as  far  up 
the  Mississippi  as  it  could,  and  then  landed.  On 
the  23rd  of  December,  1814,  part  of  our  troops 
-were  repulsed  with  loss  by  an  American  force. 
But  this  was  only  a  check,  and  on  Christmas*day 
General  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  the  chief  in  com- 
mand, took  up  a  position  within  six  miles  of  New 
Orleans.  Between  the  British  army  and  that  city 
the  American  main  body  was  drawn  up,  being 
strongly  posted  behind  a  deep  canal,  with  their 
right  covered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  with  their 
left  resting  on  a  thick  wood.  They  had  a  corps  of 
observation  thrown  considerably  forward,  composed 
of  500  or  600  mounted  riflemen,  who  hovered 
along  Pakenham's  front  and  watched  his  every 
motion;  and  other  bodies  of  riflemen,  some 
mounted  and  some  on  foot,  lurked  in  almost  every 
thicket  and  every  sugar  plantation,  firing  with  a 
sure  aim  at  all  stragglers,  harassing  the  English 
pickets,  killing  and  wounding  the  sentinels,  and 
preventing  the  main  body  from  obtaining  any 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  On  the  26th  of 
December  there  was  some  hard  fighting ;  but  the 
attempt  of  the  British  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  unsuccessful,  and  the  defenders  brought 
into  play  a  very  numerous  and  very  well  served 
artillery,  firing  grape  shot,  red-hot  shot,  &c.,  and 
doing  great  execution  upon  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish columns  of  attack.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  took  up  a  position  two  or 
three  miles  nearer  to  the  enemy.  His  near  ap- 
proach and  the  course  of  the  fighting  had  convinced 
him  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  assault 
was  to  treat  the  formidable  field  works  which 
the  republicans  had  thrown  up  as  one  would  treat 
a  regular  fortification — erect  breaching  batteries 
against  them,  and  try  to  silence  their  guns.  Three 
days  were  employed  in  landing  heavy  cannon, 
bringing  up  ammunition,  and  making  such  pre- 
parations as  were  necessary.  Having  procured  the 
materiel,  one  half  of  the  English  army  was  ordered 
out  on  the  night  of  the  3l8t  of  December,  to  throw 
up  a  chain  of  works :  the  men  halted  about  300 
yards  from  the  enemy's  line ;  and  here  the  greater 
part  of  them,  laying  down  their  muskets,  applied 
themselves  vigorously  to  their  task,  while  the  rest 
stood  armed  and  prepared  for  their  defence  in  case 
the  Americans  should  sally.  The  night  was  dark^ 
the  English  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and  the 
Americans  kept  a  bad  watch,  for  it  was  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  rum  and  other  means  of 
conviviality  abounded  in  the  republican  camp.    In 
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this  manner  six  batteries  were  completed  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day,  and  30  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  them.  There 
had  not  been  much  digging  and  trenching.  Every 
store-house  and  barn  in  the  country  was  filled  with 
bogheads  and  barrels  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
these  barrels  and  hogsheads  were  used  instead  of 
earth.  Rolling  the  hogsheads  towards  the  front, 
the  English  soldiers  placed  them  upright  to  form 
the  parapets  of  the  batteries.  We  had  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  republicans  had  the  cotton  bags 
and  the  unpressed  cotton  bales,  and  hogsheads 
and  barrels  besides.  The  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1815,  was  a  very  dark  foggy  morning  in 
those  swamps  and  bogs  of  New  Orleans.  The  day 
was  considerably  advanced  before  the  Americans 
could  distinctly  discover  how  near  the  British 
had  approached  to  their  lines,  or  see  the  novel  use 
they  had  made  of  theiir  hogsheads  of  sugar.  As 
the  mist  cleared  away  our  batteries  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire.  The  first  effect  of  this  firing  and  of 
the  astonishment  of  the  Americans  was  seen  in  the 
breaking  of  the  American  ranks,  in  the  dispersion 
of  their  different  corps,  which  fled  in  all  directions 
in  the  most  visible  terror  and  disorder.  Even  their 
artillery  remained  silent.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
cogent  reasons  against  making  an  assault  at  this 
first  moment  of  panic,  or  so  brave  an  officer  as 
Pakenham  would  have  made  it.  By  degrees  the 
republican  infantry  rallied ;  and  then  their  formid- 
able artillery  began  to  answer  the  British  salute 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  They  landed 
a  number  of  guns  from  a  flotilla,  they  took  every 
gun  from  every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they  in- 
creased their  artillery  to  a  great  amount,  and  they 
brought  a  heavy  flank  fire  as  well  as  a  front  fire 
to  bear  upon  Pakenham's  30  cannon  in  battery. 
The  hogsheads  and  casks  were  knocked  to  pieces, 
the  sugar  and  molasses  thrown  all  about,  a  good 
many  of  our  artillerymen  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  some  of  our  guns  were  knocked  over.  Moreover, 
towards  evening  our  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
the  incessant  fire  which  had  been  kept  up  for  many 
hours  began  to  slacken  on  our  side.  The  English 
were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  their  heavy  guns  to 
their  fate ;  but,  as  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans  to  secure  them,  working  parties  sent 
out  after  dark  removed  such  of  them  as  were  worth 
removing.  Nothing  could  tempt  the  republicans 
to  make  a  sally  or  try  their  fortune  in  an  open  field. 
They  knew  their  strength  and  their  weakiv^s,  and 
they  wisely  kept  behind  their  river  and  canals  and 
bogs,  and  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  trust- 
ing to  their  superiority  in  artillery,  and  to  their  skill 
as  riflemen.  The  fatigue  undergone  by  the  whole 
British  army,  from  the  general  down  to  the  meanest 
sentinel,  was  immense.  For  two  whole  nights  and 
days,  not  a  man  had  closed  an  eye  in  sleep.  A  new 
plan  of  operations  was  invented,  which  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  good  Peninsular  school  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  studied  his  pro- 
fession. It  was  determined  to  divide  the  army, 
to  send  part  across  the  river,  who  should  seize  llie 
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enemy's  guns  in  battery  there  and  turn  them  on 
themselves ;  while  the  Remainder  should  make  a 
general  assault  along  the  whole  entrenchment.   But, 
before  this  plan  could  be  put  into  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  entire  neck  of 
land  on  which  our  army  stood,  to  adroit  of  boats 
being  brought  up  for  conveying  the  troops  across 
the  river.     This  was  a  Roman  work,  and  it  was 
executed  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  legions  of 
Caesar.  The  men  laboured  by  turns  day  and  night, 
one  party  relieving  another  after  a  stated  number 
of  hours,  in  such  order  as  never  to  let  the  labour 
entirely  cease  :  there  was  no  repining,  and  at  last 
by  unremitted  exertions  they  finished  their  canal 
on  the  6th  of  January.    The  unexpected  arrival 
of  Major-general  Lambert,  with  the  7th  and  43rd, 
two  splendid  battalions,  mustering  together  1600 
effective  men,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers. 
There  also  came  up  marines  from  the  fleet,  and  a 
body  of  sailors  ready  to  do  or  attempt  anything. 
These  additions  raised  Pakenham's  force  to  about 
8000  men.    The  number  of  armed  Americans,  of 
all  classes,  was  estimated  at  20,000 ;  and  every  day 
brought  them  some  reinforcement  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  from  the  killing  regions  of  the 
Kentuckians,  and  from  other  parts  far  and  near. 
Boats  were  ordered  up  to  the  newly  cut  canal  for 
the  transport  of  1400  men;  and  in  these  boats 
Colonel  Thornton,  with  the  85th  regiment,   the 
marines,  and  a  party  of  sailors,  was  to  cross  the 
river,  and  carry  the  terrible  flanking  battery,  which 
mounted  18  or  20  cannon.    Thornton  was  to  move 
in  the  darkness  of  night  and  in  silence ;  he  was  to 
land  at  some  distance  from  the  American  battery, 
to  rush  upon  it  and  seize  it  by  surprise  in  the  dark, 
but  not  to  begin  his  fire  from  it  until  he  phould  see 
a  certain  rocket  in  the  air,  which  would  be  the  sig- 
nal that  Pakenham  was  commencing  a  general  attack 
along  the  American  lines.     This  was  the  whole  of 
Pakenham's  bold  plan.    It  was  deranged  by  various 
circumstances.    The  boats  could  not  arrive  at  the 
appointed  time ;  the  soil  through  which  the  canal 
had  been  dug  in  so  great  a  hurry  being  soft,  parts 
of  the  bank  gave  way,  choking  up  the  channel  and 
preventing  the  heaviest  of  the  boats  from  getting 
forward ;  these  heavy  boats  again  blocked  up  the 
passage,  so  that  none  of  those  which  were  behind 
could  proceed,  and  thus,  instead  of  a  flotilla  for  the 
accommodation  of  1400  men,  all  that  could  reach 
their  destination  were  a  number  of  boats  barely 
sufficient  to  contain  350  men.     And  so  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  getting  these  few  boats  into 
the  river,  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  beginnii^  to 
appear  before  Colonel  Thornton  could  get  across. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  formed  on  the 
beach  without  opposition  and  alarm ;  but  day  had 
already  broke,  and  Pakenham's  signal-rocket  was 
seen  in  the  air  while  he  and  his  350  men  were  yet 
three  miles  from  the  battery  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken  three  hours  ago.     This  was  fatal  to  the 
plan ;  but  blunders  and  negligences  occurred  in 
the  main  army.  Besides  their  canal  and  their  bales 
of  cotton,  the  Americans  had  along  their  great  line 


certain  fixed,  permanent  ramparts.  To  mount  these, 
and  for  laying  down  across  the  cand.  Sir  £dvavd 
Pakenham  had  ordered  his  attacking  columns  to  be 
provided  with  ladders  and  fascines.    But  the  order 
had  been  neglected ;  there  was  not  a  nngle  ladder 
or  fascine  upon  the  field  when  the  assault  b^jiaa, 
nor  were  any  brought  up  until  it  was  too  late 
The  guns  in  the  battery  which  Cokmel  ThomtoD 
was  to  take  remained  as  Pakenham  had  seen  then 
the  preceding  day :  his  signal-rocket  went  np,  \mL 
no  6re  was  opened  upon  the  enemy  from  that  bat- 
tery.   The  assault  along  the  lines  waa^  hovrever, 
commenced  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  Ameiksa 
artillery,  which  mowed  down  Pakenham'a  men  very 
fast.    On  the  left  a  detachment  of  the  21st,  nsder 
Colonel  Rennie,  stormed  a  3«gun  batteiy  and  took 
it,  this  battery  being  in  advance  of  the  canal  of 
ditch.     On  die  right  a  column,  eompoaed  of  the 
2lBt  and  4th,  supported  by  the  93rd,  crossed  tk 
ditch  without  fiiscines  or  ladders ;  but  to  scale  the 
parapet  without  ladders  was    scarcely   possible. 
Some  of  the  men  tried  it  by  mounting  upon  oat 
another's  shoulders,  and  in  this  way  a  few  se- 
tually  entered  the  works ;  but  they  were  not  sap- 
port^  in  time,  and  were  soon  laid    low   by  a 
concentrated  crash  of  musketry.     Right  and  kft 
the  columns  of  attack  were  compelled  to  gire  way; 
and  as  they  ran  back  the  fire  of  the  Americaa 
artillery  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  some  of  the 
battalions    betrayed    symptoms   of   disorder  and 
panic.     Pakenham,  leading  on  a  fresh  colomn  sf 
attack  in  person,  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
knee  from  a  musket-ball,  which  killed  his  hone 
under  him.     Mounting  another  horse,  he  sgain 
headed  the  troops,  and  he  was  seen,  with  his  hit 
off,  encouraging  them  on  the  crest  of  ^the  glacis, 
when  a  second  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  dead 
into  the   arms  of  his   aide-de-camp.      CSenersk 
Keane  and  Gibbs  rode  through  the  ranks,  ssd 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  assailants,  till  tiey 
were  both  carried  off  the  field  wounded,  Gibb 
mortally.     Other  officers  were  brought  down  bf 
the  keen  American  marksmen,  wlw  fired  unto 
cover,  and  with  their  rifles  in  rest.     All  was  aov 
confusion  and  dismay.     Without  leaders,  snthout 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  almoat  without  so 
much  as  a  single  subaltern  officer  kit  standing, 
the  troops  halted  and  opened,  then  began  to  rettic, 
and  finally  the  retreat  became  a  diso^derij  flight 
The  strong  reserve,  however,  closed  up  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  give  time  for  rallying;  and  ss 
cautious  were  the  republicans,  that  they  wosld 
attempt  no  pursuit    They  remained  bdiind  their 
strong    lines,  and   merely  plied   their   artilleiy. 
Thornton  and  his  350  men  beyond  the  river  did 
nobly,  though  it  was  too  late.    They  drove  the 
Americans,  consisting  in  part  of  a  corps  of  wild 
Kentuckians,  from  their  positions;    thej  drove 
three  times  their  own  number  out  of  the  battery ; 
they  took  possession  of  their  tents  and  of  their 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.    The  Americans,  ex- 
pecting no  attack  on  this  side  of  the  river,  iiad 
been  taken  by  surprise,  even  though  it  was  broad 
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daylight;  and  the  Britifih  soldiers,  marines,  and 
sailors  had  fought  with  the  greater  spirit  from  be- 
lieving that  Pakenham's  attack  (announced  by  the 
signal  rocket)  was  succeeding.    But,  before  they 
could   turn  the  captured  guns  upon  the  enemy, 
Colonel  Thornton  learned  the  true  state  of  the  case 
from  the  messenger  who  brought  Rim  an  order  to 
retreat  immediately,  recross  the  river,  and  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army.*     As  Thornton  retreated, 
the    Kentuckians  and  their  comrades  began  to 
return  to  their  batteries ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  so  very  little  stomach 
did  they  show  for  fighting  in  open  ground,  that 
they  stopped  by  their  recovered  works,  and  gave 
no  pursuit ;  and  thus,  under  cover  of  some  smoke 
which  they  raised  by  setting  fire  to  a  house,  the 
English  got  back  to  their  boats  and  crossed  the 
river  without  molestation,  carrying  with   them  a 
good  part  of  the  American  artillery  which  they 
had  captured,  and,  among  other  pieces,  a  brass 
howitzer,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '*  Taken  at  the 
surrender  of  York  Town,  1781."     In  the  advance 
and  attack  three  men  were  killed  and  about  forty 
were  wounded.  Colonel  Thornton  being  among  the 
latter,  and  this  was  all  that  the  daring  movement 
cost  us.    As  soon  as  the  whole  army  was  reunited 
and  order  was  restored  to  the  broken  regiments, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  dispatched  by  General  Lambert, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  proposals 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  collect  and  bury 
the  dead.  The  Americans  readily  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  two  days.     On  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the 
American  lines  where  the  assaults  had  been  made, 
the  dead  lay  thick  together,  showing  how  close 
they  had  come  to  the  works,  how  firmly  they  had 
stood,  how  well  the  American  artillery  had  been 
served,  and  with  what  good  aim  their  muskets  and 
rifles  had  been  fired.     In  some  spots  the  men  lay 
as  if  they  had  been  mowed  down  in  ranks.     No- 
where was  there  an  American  to  be  seen  among 
the  dead,  for  the  Americans  had  all  fought  under 
cover,  scarcely  ever  showing  more  than  their  caps 
and  heads  as  they  fired  their  muskets  and  rifies 
over  the  parapets.     It  was  their  boast  that  in  Pa- 
kenham's  attack  their  loss  amounted  to  only  eight 
men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  their  loss  was  not  much  greater.     It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  proofs  of  good  gunnery 
did  not  all  proceed  from  Americans.   New  Orleans, 
once  a  French  settlement,  continued  to  be  a  great 
resort  for  Frenchmen  of  all  classes ;  and  a  good 
number  of  Frenchmen,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  Bonaparte,  were  in  the  place  when  the 
British   advanced  against  it.     We  find  even   in 
American  books  a  good  many  of  these  well-prac- 
tised individuals   mentioned   by  name.     General 
Lambert  wisely  abandoned  the  notion  of  making 
another  attempt.     But  before  he   could  begin   a 
retreat   it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  road 
across  an  execrable  morass  some  miles  in  extent. 

*  The  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Waihinffton  and  New 
Orleans,  in  ihe  years  1814-1815.  by  the  author  of  The  Subaltern. 
Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  revised.  London,  1836.— Dispatches  of 
<yea«raUi  Lomb^  wnd  Koane. 


This  work  occupied  nine  days,  during  which  the 
British  army  remained  in  position  within  cannon- 
shot  distance  of  the  American  lines ;  and,  although 
the  fame  of  their  success  brought  more  and  more 
volunteers  to  swell  the  force  behind  those  lines, 
no  sally  was  made,  nothing  was  attempted  beyond 
firing  of  long  shots  with  their  big  guns.     But  no, 
we  mistake ;  something  more  was  done ;  they  held 
out  every  inducement  to  the  British  soldiers  to 
desert ;  they  threw  printed  papers  into  the  pickets 
offering  land  and  money  as  the  price  of  desertion ; 
they  made  a  practice  of  approaching  our  outposts, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  very  sentinels  to 
quit  their  station.     They  offered  some  of  our  men 
as  much  as  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars ;  they  told 
them  that  all  men  who  served  kings  must  be  in  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  they  painted  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equality,  the  happiness  of  republi- 
cans, and  the  ease  and  plenty  of  that  land  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  cotton  and  black  slaves.     At  times 
these  emissaries  were  roughly  handled  by  the  loyal 
soldiery;  nevertheless   a  considerable  number  of 
our  men,  worn  out  by  their  present  fatigues  and 
privations,  deserted,  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  brother 
Jonathan  and  of  yellow   fever.     When  General 
Lambert  began  to  move  oflf — which  was  not  until 
the   18th  of  January,  when    the  whole  of   the 
wounded,  the  baggage  and  stores,  the  civil  officers, 
commissaries,  &c.,  were  well  advanced  on  their 
way  to  the  English  fleet—nothing  was  abandoned 
except  ten   pieces  of  heavy  artillery  which  had 
been  mounted  in  front  of  the  bivouac,  and  which 
were  old  ships'  guns  of  little  value,  and  extremely 
cumbersome — and  these  guns  were  rendered  per- 
fectly unserviceable  before  they  were  left.     And 
such  was  the  skill  with  which  the  whole  retreat 
was  managed,  and  such  the  timidity  or  shyness  of 
the  Americans,  who  even  now  would  not  quit  their 
works  or  attempt  any  pursuit,  that  the  whole  of 
the  army  got  safely  back  to  the  ships  lying  in  the. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  every  way  a  useless  and  lamentable  expedi- 
tion (peace  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  befoie 
it  commenced),  and  it  cost  us  nearly  2000  men 
and  officers   in  killed,  wounded,   and   prisoners. 
General  Jackson,    afterwards    President    of    the 
United  States,  was  considered  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  New  Orleans;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  admiring  countrymen  bestowed  upon  him 
the  high  appellation  of  "  Conqueror  of  the  Con- 
querors of  Bonaparte."  • 

The  last  action  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mobile,  in  the  new  Alabama  territory  of  the 
United  States,  by  General  Lambert,  who  had  so 
ably  conducted  the  retreat  from  New  Orleans,  and 
by  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  The  troops  were 
landed  as  early  as  the  7lh  of  February,  and  by 
the  nth  the  place  was  ours,  the  garrison  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war.  Fort  Mobile  com- 
manded the  principal  sea-port  of  the  territory 
(which  has  since  grown  into  a  state),  and  afforded 

•  General  Lambert,  DiBpotcli.— Major  Mitchell  of  the  Royal  Arli- 
lerv,  iiflicUl  luluru  of  ihe  ordnance  t«ken  from  thefnemy,  &c.  . 
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a  good  naval  and  military  position ,  and  an  excellent 
basis  for  further  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  the  rivers  Mobile,  Alabama,  &c. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  British 
government  had  made  several  overtures,  direct  as 
well  as  indirect,  for  a  reconciliation,  and  every 
royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  had 
expressed,  with  a  determination  to  yield  or  commit 
none  of  our  maritime  rights,  regret  for  the  quarrel, 
or  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  lasting.  At  first 
the  overtures  were  met  as  a  confession  of  fear  and 
weakness — as  an  avowal  that  we  were  sinking 
under  the  weight  imposed  upon  us  by  a  war  with 
France  in  the  Old  World,  and  with  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  in  the  New  World;  and, 
when  their  ship-of-the- line-like  frigates  had  made 
old  British  frigates  strike,  it  was  fancied  that 
our  spell  was  broken,  that  the  trident  was  fall- 
ing from  our  hands.  Bonaparte's  grand  disaster 
in  Russia,  which  was  well  known  all  over  the 
United  States  early  in  the  year  1813,  damped,  but 
did  not  destroy,  the  hopes  of  the  war  party ;  for 
they  could  not  conceive  that  so  gigantic  a  power 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  could  be 
destroyed  at  one  blow.  They  hoped  that  the  Man 
of  Destiny  would  prevail  against  all  the  embattled 
crowned  despots  of  Europe  iu  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many  in  1813.  This  hope  was  shattered  by  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1814, 
when  Bonaparte  was  fighting  on  the  soil  of  France, 
—when  the  armies  of  the  allies  were  engaging,  far 
from  their  own  frontiers,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  warlike  nation  of  Europe,  they  trusted  that 
the  star  of  Napoleon  would  shine  forth  again 
more  luminous  than  ever.  It  was  needful  for 
them  to  cling  to  this  hope,  for  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  this  war  with  England  well  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  continued  without  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  if  England  should  be  relieved  from  the 
great  and  exhausting  French  war,  and  be  enabled 
to  direct  her  whole  attention  to  this  little  episode 
in  America.  But  Bonaparte  was  beaten  inside  of 
France,  as  he  had  been  beaten  outside  of  France ; 
and  the  1814  hope  was  finished  by  the  capture  of 
Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau.  Then, 
and  not  until  then.  President  Madison  and  his 
party  utterly  despaired  of  the  policy  they  had 
adopted,  and  became  really  eager  for  peace.  Be- 
fore this  time,  however,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Canada — incontestably  the  main  object  for  which 
Madison  bad  provoked  this  war — was  not  to  be 
achieved  by  such  troops  and  military  resources  as 
the  central  government  could  command ;  and  the 
Beat  of  sensibility  had  been  violently  affected,  by 
the  very  many  bags  of  dollars  which  had  been 
spent  in  those  useless  expeditions  beyond  the  lakes 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Moreover,  the  op- 
position of  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Union 
to  a  line  of  policy  which  they  had  never  supported, 
and  to  a  war  which  was  threatening  to  make  bank- 
rupts of  them  all,  compelled  the  pupil  of  Jefferson 
to  pretend  a  wish  to  treat  with  England^  even  at 


tlie  end  of  1813.     On  the  *?th  of  Janaary,  1SI4, 
he  communicated  to  Congress  copies  of  a  corYe- 
spondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and    Mr. 
Munroe.     From  these  letters,  it  appeared   llat 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  proposed  the  appointnicBt 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  respecting  terms  cf 
peace  either  at  London  or  at  Gottenburg,  and  thst 
the  American  diplomatist,  preserving  his  proper 
dignity,  had  acceded  to  his  lordship's  propocitm, 
being  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  president,  who 
had  made  choice  of  Gottenburg  for  the  scene  of 
the  negociations.     The  anti-war  and  anti-Frendk 
party  bitterly  assailed  the  president  for  not  sssca- 
ing  to  a  like  amicable  proposition  made  on  the 
part  of  England  long  before:  they  aecosed  him 
even  now  of  a  design  to  protract  the  negoliatioEis, 
and  they  told  him  that  this  delay  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  impatient  and  ruined  people  of  the 
eastern  states.     Besides  repeating   the  threat  of 
breaking  up  the  federal  union,  the  people  of  these 
eastern  states  began  to  declare  that  they  wooki 
contribute  no  money,  no  men,  no  stores  to  the 
armies  set  on  foot' by  the  central  gOTemmcDt; 
that  they  would  keep  their  own  militia  at  home  fcr 
their  own  defence;  that  perhaps  they  might  le 
driven,  by  their  necessities,  to  seek   a    sepanle 
reconciliation  with   Great   Britain,   &c.     In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  these  threats  were  loudly 
expressed  by  Governor  Strong,  before  the  l^isia- 
ture  of  that  state.     So  terrible,  indeed,  were  these 
gales  from  the  north-east,  that  President  Madisas, 
his  government,  and  whole  system  were  well  nigk 
blown  away  by  them.     Nor  did  the    presideat 
escape  without  yielding  to  them :  prostrating  him- 
self before  the  blast,  he  repealed  his  embargo  and 
non-importation  acts !   This,  he  hoped,  would  tend 
to  allay  some  of  the  discontents  occasioned  Ij 
the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  remove,  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  evil  and  ruinous  effects  of 
those  restrictions  on  the  American  revenue,  whick 
was  already  in  a  deplorable  state.     But  England 
frustrated  these  hopes  by  the  extension   of  the 
British  blockade  along  the  whole  coasts  of  the 
United   States,  which  was  announced   in  April, 
1814,  by  Admiral  Cochrane.     And  throughout 
this  last  year  of  the  war,  Madison  had  no  reasoo 
to  complain,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  times 
before  the  war  began,  that  British  blockades  of 
coasts  were  merely  paper  blockades ;  for  so  closely 
were  the  rivers,  Uie  great  outlets  of  America, 
watched;  so   incessantly   was  the  coast  scoured 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south ;  so 
vigilant  was  the  look-out,  even  close  in  shore, 
that  a  trading  vessel  could  hardly  put  out  to  sea 
— nay,  could  hardly  creep  along  the  coast  from  one 
harbour  to  another,  without  the  dead  certainty  of 
being  captured  by  the  English.     The  year  1814 
must  have  been  altogether  a  blank  and  black  yeir 
for  Madison.     He  saw  Washington  burned  under 
his  nose ;  he  could  do  nothing  more  on  the  side  of 
Canada ;  great  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  wsi 
wrested  from  the  republicans  by  our  expedition  on 
the  Penobscott  River;  he  had  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
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satisfaction,  except  in  the  results  of  Sir  George 
Prevost's  wretched  Plattsburg  expedition. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  re- 
moved by  mutual  consent  from  Gottenburg  to 
Ghent,  commenced  in  earnest  in  August,  1814. 
By  means  of  various  applications,  and  condescen- 
sions not  quite  consistent  with  the  severity  of 
republican  principles,  though  not  inconsistent  with 
American  practice,  Madison  and  his  friends  se* 
cured  the  mediation  or  friendly  offices  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  In  the  mouth  of 
October  the  president  laid  before  congress  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  Ghent.  He  made  it 
appear  that  the  British  government  had  advanced 
certain  demands,  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Red  Indians,  the  military  posses- 
sion of  the  lakes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
aries, which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  had 
not  hesitated  to  reject  as  wholly  inadmissible.  The 
congress  by  a  large  majority  confirmed  this  rejec- 
tion ;  and  measures  were  determined  on  for  purely 
defensive  preparations  if  the  continuance  of  the 
war  should  be  found  inevitable.  But  it  was  easier 
to  vote  resolutions  than  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  effect,  or  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  north-eastern  states  to  the  prospect 
of  any  prolongation  of  hostilities.  So  low  was  the 
state  of  public  credit  that  no  loans  could  be  ne- 
gotiated. A  system  of  taxation  was  resorted  to 
which  added  fuel  to  fire.  In  none  of  the  New 
England  states  would  those  war  taxes  ever  have 
been  paid.  Six  months  of  sternness  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
taught  the  Americans  a  salutary  lesson;  twelve 
months'  perseverance  and  energy  in  carrying  out 
our  blockade,  and  without  any  more  expeditions 
by  land,  or  any  other  risks  or  expenses,  and  the 
feeble  ties  which  kept  the  northern  and  southern 
states  together  would  have  been  snapped  like  a 
scorched  thread.  But  it  was  a  season  of  triumph 
and  magnanimity  in  Europe:— the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  very  magnanimous,  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  very  magnanimous,  and  the  people  of  England 
were  very  forgiving,  and  cared  more  for  a  com- 
pleteness of  peace  than  for  the  prospective  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  wholesome  chastieement 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  (perhaps  as  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  as  to  our  own 
benefit).  The  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  founder  of  the  continental 
system,  of  the  new  navigation  code,  and  of  the 
new  system  of  international  law,  had  indeed  re- 
moved for  the  present  many  of  the  causes  of 
differences  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  For  example,  we  had  no  longer  any 
present  necessity  to  insist  on  our  right  of  search, 
or  on  our  right  of  excluding  neutral  vessels  from 
the  blockaded  ports  of  an  enemy.  But  we  must 
deny  that  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  lasted  a  year  longer 
would  have  been  a  useless  expenditure  of  money 
and  an  unjustifiable  harshness  on  our  part.  The 
Americans  had  forced  the  war  u^  on  us  in  th^ir 


way,  and  we  ought  to  have  finished  it  in  our 
way.  No  principle  ought  to  have  been  lefl  unset- 
tled, no  question  relating  to  boundaries  or  to  any- 
thing else  lefl  open  to  be  a  perennial  source  of 
quarrel  as  soon  as  America  should  feel  herself 
strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  quarrel.  As  it 
was,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  agreed  to  waive 
every  question  at  issue  between  us,  and  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1814,  they  concluded  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity,  which  was  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. The  longest  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
related  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  yet 
still  they  left  those  disputes  to  be  settled  and  de- 
termined by  commissioners  of  the  two  nations  who 
were  to  meet  and  discuss  the  questions  hereafter. 
Each  nation  engaged  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities 
that  might  be  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  restore  to  those  tribes  all 
the  possessions  and  privileges  which  belonged 
to  them  previously  to  the  war.  Both  parties 
likewise  covenanted  to  continue  their  efforts  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  All  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  of  the  Union  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  joy  by  this  peace.  The 
Englishman  who  carried  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  by  the  citizens  and  people 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  in  triumph  and 
jubilee. 

Virtually  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  termi- 
nated in  1810  with  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
gency ;  and,  having  brought  the  great  events  which 
were  then  in  progress  to  their  close,  we  may  with 
propriety  abstain  from  giving  details  of  the  minor 
events  which  took  place  between  the  3'ear  1815  and 
the  death  of  the  old  king.  As  it  now  rests  there  is 
a  kind  of  epic  unity  and  completeness  in  the  history 
of  this  actual  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years.  To  pro- 
ceed would  be  to  enter  upon  or  merely  touch  the 
skirts  of  another  era.  Even  with  the  noble  episode 
of  Lord  Exmouth's  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  the 
month  of  August,  1816,  the  story  of  Orator  Huut 
and  his  white  hat,  the  doings  of  the  Radical  re- 
formers, the  Spa-fields  mobs,  the  Manchester  meet- 
ings and  the  affray  at  Peterloo,  would  be  but  as  a 
farce  after  a  sublime  drama.  The  great  events  of 
the  reign — more  numerous,  complicated,  and  im- 
portant than  those  that  were  crowded  in  any  two 
preceding  centuries — ^have  already  occupied  a  space 
considerably  exceeding  the  limits  we  originally  pro- 
posed. The  three  great  subjects — the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  Revolution — have  been  discussed 
very  fully,  as  it  was  always  intended  they  should  be ; 
and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  a  correct 
notion  of  the  real  character  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  of  the  effects  and 
tendencies  of  that  convulsion.  From  1790  this 
history  i?,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  merely 
the  History  of  England,  but  the  History  of  Europe. 
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George  III.  died  in  Windsor  Castle  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  (counting  the  ten  years  of  the 
regency)  in  the  60th  year  of  his  reign.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  had  been  totally  blind ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  temporary  return 
of  reason  allowed'  him  to  comprehend  and  rejoice 
at  the  issue  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  he 
left  his  country  engaged  in  1810,  when  his  malady 
drove  him  into  retirement.  We  only  know  that 
when  others  desponded  his  hopes  were  high,  and 
that,  so  long  as  he  had  reason,  he  never  despaired 
of  the  final  triumph  of  England.  No  man  within 
his  realms  had  a  more  thoroughly  English  heart, 
or  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
country.  Unpopular  in  his  youth  and  earliest 
government,  he  became  endeared  to  the  people  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  American  war; 
and  perhaps  no  sovereign  had  ever  been  more 
popular  than  he  was  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign.  When  aged,  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, and  with  a  still  more  awful  calamity,  he  be- 
came to  every  truly  British  heart  "  the  dear  old 
king,"  "  the  good  old  king " — and  the  mingled 
feeling  of  affection,  reverence,  and  grief,  for  the 
poor  blind  old  recluse  of  Windsor  Castle  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  vast  body  of  the  English  nation. 
The  whole  feeling  was  expressed  by  a  decent  Lon- 
don mechanic,  who  was  viewing  the  festivities  and 
rejoicings  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
the  magnificent  corttfge  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the 
long  array  of  warriors  of  fame,  marshals  and  generals. 


The  man's  face  was  radiant  with  joy  and  exultation; 
but  a  cloud  came  over  it — "  Why  is  oot  our  good 
old  king  well^  and  Aere,  to  see  tlus  sight  !*' — aod 
as  he  said  the  words  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Of 
the  character  of  George  III.,  both  as  a  man  and  as 
a  sovereign,  the  facts  which  have  been  narrated  ia 
the  body  of  our  history  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion.  The  time  is  not  jt: 
come  for  drawing  up  an  impartial,  dispaaaionats, 
and  complete  character;  but  it  may  be  well  re- 
marked  now,  that  nearly  every  circumstance  con- 
cerning him  which  has  been  brought  to  light  of  liie 
vears,  and  nearly  every  conversation  which  has 
been  reported,  or  letter  written  by  him  which  has 
been  published,  have  tended  to  clear  away  the  pre- 
judices of  former  times,  and  to  raise  our  estimate 
not  merely  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  inten- 
tions, but  also  of  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  and  uf 
his  capacity  for  public  business. 


Our  part  of  this  work  is  done ;  and  the  pen  drops 
from  a  weary  hand  which  has  known  little  rcsi 
since  the  work  began.     In  the  performance  of  our 
task,  numerous  errors  may  have  been  committed, 
and  false  conclusions  may  have  been  drawn  frum 
correct  premises;  but  we  have  never,  wittingly,    ; 
tampered  with  a  fact  or  falsified  a  figure.     We  are    j 
of  no  party,  but  we  are  of  a  country ;  and  this,  we    ' 
trust,  we  have  shown  in  the  whole  course  of  our   »' 
labours.     And  it  remains  with  us  as  a  principle,  g 
and  as  a  point  of  faith,  that  one  of  the  greatest  uses   ^ 
of  National  History  is  to  mamtain  or  minister  to  a 
high  National  Spirit.  \ 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  first  qneBtion  con- 
nected with  religion  or 
the  church  that   came 
before   the   legislature 
after  the  union   with 
Ireland,  was  that  of  the 
eligibility  of  persons  in 
holy  orders  to  sit  in  the 
House  of    Commons. 
This  question  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  celebrated 
John    Home    Tooke, 
long  distinguished  as  a 
reformer  of  the  first  water  both  in  politics  and 
in   philology,   as    one    of  the  representatives  for 
the  rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic   and  autocratic  patron 
Lord  Camelford,  to  the  first  imperial  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1801.    Tooke, 
introduced  by  his    friend  Sir  Francis    Burdett 
and  another  member,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat 
on  the  16th  of  February ;  when  Earl  Temple  im- 
mediately rose  and  gave  notice  that,  if  no  petition 
should  be  presented  against  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's  return  within  the  allotted  fourteen  days, 
he  should  then  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  farther,  however,  was  done  in  the  matter 
till  the  10th  of  March.     Tooke,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  attended  in  his  place  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  days,  without 
receiving  any  communication  from  Temple.     This 
he  stated  in  a  speech  which  he  made  when  the 
case  came  on.     "On  the  seventeenth,"  he  con- 
tinued,  "severe  indisposition  kept  me  away:   I 
found  on  the  eighteenth  that  his  lordship,  in  my 
absence,  had  given  notice  that  he  should  on  this 
day  (the  10th  of  March)  make  a  motion  respecting 
the  eligibility  of  the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke 
to  a  seat  in  this  House.     I  attended  on  that  day : 
his  lordship  then  came  to  me,  and  very  hand- 
somely said  he  would  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  motion 
it  would  be.    The  lawyers,  his  lordship  said,  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  what  sort  of  a  motion 
he  should  make  on  the  subject ;  but  he  told  me  he 
fthould  be  able  to  tell  me  what  would  be  the  motion 
on  Tuesday.     I  attended;  and  then  his  lordship, 
instead  of  informing  me  of  anything,  made  a  new 
motion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses."     Mean- 
while, Tooke  had,  with  his  characteristic  dexterity, 
been  manifestly  steering  his  course  in  the  House 
^th  a  view  to  conciliate  the  quarter  from  which 
he  had  most  to  fear.    In  a  debate,  for  instance,  on 
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the  19th  of  February,  on  a  motion  for  censuring 
one  of  the  late  continental  expeditions,  the  re- 
nowned champion  of  reform  and  democracy,  who 
had  already  consented  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  nominee  of  a  peer,  and  to  sit  as  a  re- 
presentative without  a  constituency,  surprised  the 
public  by  making  his  debut  as  a  parliamentary 
orator  with  a  speech  in  defence  of  ministers.  In 
another  debate  on  the  2nd  of  March,  again,  he 
took  occasion  to  proclaim  the  first  principle  of  his 
political  creed  to  be  an  attachment  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  **'  I  am  supposed,*'  he 
said,  •*  to  be  a  great  friend  to  innovations  of  every 
kind.  I  have  been  represented  as  an  innovator, 
but  I  do  not  deserve  that  title.  ...  I  look  to  what 
is  established,  and  approve  of  it — not  because  it  is 
the  best,  but  because  it  is  established.  Let  any  man 
examine  what  have  been  the  sentiments  that,  upon 
every  occasion,  have  fallen  from  me,  and  he  will 
find  that  I  have  uniformly  been  against  innovation." 
Temple's  motion  on  the  10th  of  March  was  merely 
to  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
member  for  Old  Sarum  having  taken  holy  orders ; 
it  was  carried,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
150  to  66;  the  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
proved  what  was  wanted ;  a  select  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of  the  House, 
and  the  records  of  parliament,  for  precedents.  This 
committee  did  not  give  in  its  report  till  the  2nd  of 
April ;  and  the  matter  was  not  again  taken  up  till 
the  4th  of  May.  Long  before  this,  fortunately  for 
Tooke,  if  he  himself  had  not  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ministerialist.  Lord  Temple,  formerly  a 
steady  adherent  of  Pitt,  had,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  passed  over  to  the  opposition. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  we  find  the  member  for 
Old  Sarura  coming  forward,  at  the  close  of  an  ani- 
mated debate  on  a  motion  by  Sheridan  for  resisting 
the  continuance  of  the  Irish  Martial-law  Bill,  with 
a  proposal  to  mediate  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  to  reconcile  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  admitting  that,  although  martial 
law  might  not  be  necessary  for  Ireland,  martial 
force  undoubtedly  was.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  change  of 
ministry,  when  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Temple  joined  the  oppo- 
sition, and  both  voted  and  spoke  in  favour  of  Grey's 
motion.  All  this,  no  doubt,  told  upon  the  final 
decision  of  the  House  as  to  Tooke's  case,  notwith- 
standing that  he  still  continued  to  profess  himself 
a  patriot,  and  had  indeed  not  only  voted  for  Grey's 
committee  aa  well  as  Temple,  but  had  afterwards, 
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on  the  14th  of  April,  made  a  speech  against  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill — an  occasion  on 
which  the  minister  could  scarcely  have  expected 
him  to  sit  silent  unless  he  had  actually  sold  himself 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  he  would  not  have 
been  worth  purchasing.  At  the  same  time,  in  his 
speech  on  the  10th  of  March,  on  Temple's  motion 
for  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fact  of 
his  ordination,  he  took  care  to  hold  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  a  martyr  to  his  principles,  to  the  de- 
mocratic or  ultra-liberal  politics  of  which  he  had 
been  so  noted  a  professor.  *'  I  believe,"  he  said, 
^'  this  motion  springs  not  ^m  personal  enmity  to 
me  (for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  personal 
enmity  to  me  upon  earth),  but  from  political  ani- 
mosity.'* The  motion  also  was  resisted  by  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  the  opposition  or  whig  party 
generally.  The  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  proved 
that  Tooke,  then  Mr.  John  Home,  B.A.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  ordained  a 
priest  so  long  ago  as  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1760,  and  that  he  had  officiated  as  such  for  some 
time  at  the  chapel  of  New  Brentford,  administering 
the  sacraments,  performing  all  the  other  duties,  and 
receiving  his  ^^  small  tithes  and  other  things  by  way 
of  composition  as  ecclesiastical  dues."  In  fact, 
Tooke,  who  had  now  entered  parliament  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-five,  had  been  for  about  thir- 
teen years  minister  at  New  Brentford,  although, 
indeed,  he  had  twice  during  that  time  managed  to 
get  away  to  the  Continent  with  pupils  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  travelling  tutor,  and  nearly  all  the  while 
he  remained  at  home  had  been  much  more  of  a 
political  agitator  than  a  parson.  It  appeared,  from 
the  cases  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
the  practice  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  to  consider  persons  who  had  taken  holy 
orders  as  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  House ;  and  their 
first  report  did  not  quote  any  case  of  later  date  than 
1661.  But  in  a  second  report  they  gave  the  en- 
tries from  the  journals  respecting  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Edward  Rushworth,  a  clerk,  returned  in  1*784 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  petitioned  against, 
but  eventually  allowed  to  retain  his  seat.*  On  the 
4th  of  May,  after  the  order  of  the  day  had  been 
read  for  tsdcing  the  report  of  the  committee  into 
consideration.  Earl  Temple  moved  that "  a  new  writ 
should  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  burgess  to 

*  Mr.  Eiuhwonh  waa  probably  one  of  the  two  miniatan  of  the 
Church  of  BoriaDd  whom  Sir  lames  Johnstone,  in  his  speech  in  the 
debate  on  the  Test  and  Corpomtion  AcU.  on  the  8th  of  May,  1789, 
said  he  understood  to  be  then  sitting  as  members  of  the  House.  See 
fistff,  vol.  iii.  p.  565.  Rushworth  sat  throughout  that  parliament, 
dissolved  in  June,  1790 ;  and  he  was  a«ain  returned  to  the  parliament 
which  met  in  September,  1796,  both  for  Newport  and  for  Yarmouth,  in 
Hampshire,  when  he  made  his  election  fur  the  Utter  place ;  but  ho 
resigned  his  seat  in  March,  1797.    He  was,  however,  still  alive,  and  he 

Ktitioned  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  proceedings  that  no 
w  might  be  paiMd  depriving  hbn  of  his  right  of  being  again  elected. 
In  his  petition,  presented  by  Mr.  O.  Vansittart  on  the  13lh  of  May.  he 
stated  that  it  was  twenty-one  years  since  he  had  been  ordained  a 
deacon,  that  he  had  never  ezeirised  that  office  for  above  two  mouths, 
and  that  he  had  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  given  up  that  order.  He 
informed  the  House  that  he  had  been  first  returned  in  October.  1780 
(which  must  have  been  immediately  after  his  ordination),  Ibr  Yar 
mouth  (in  Hampshire).  Tliat  appears  to  have  been  the  Ihct,  but  he 
immediately,  or  very  soon,  aflerwarda  resigned  his  seat  by  accepting 
tlw  Cliilttm  Hundreds.  /         r    e 


serve  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  room  of 
the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke,  who,  bein^  at 
the  time  of  his  election  in  priest's  orders,  was,  and 
is,  incapable  of  sitting  in  this  House."  His  lordship 
prefaced  his  motion  by  a  long  speech,  into  the  geneisi 
reasoning  of  which  we  cannot  here  follow  him.  Tbe 
case  of  Mr.  Rushworth,  whom  he  described  as 
having  taken  his  seat  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and 
not  professing  to  be  in  holy  orders,  **  bat,  like  the  rt- 
verend  gentleman  opposite,  appearing  in  a  lay  habit, 
and  assuming  lay  functions,    he  endeavoured  to  gs 
rid  of  by  placing  before  the  House  what   wis 
known  to  be  the  fact  (although  not  noticed  ia  the 
journals)  that  Rushwoith  was  only  a  deacon,  sod 
that  it  had  been  upon  this  point  that  his  coonid 
rested  the  strength  of  his  case.     **  It  is  not  §m 
us  to  inquire,"  said  his  lordship,  **  whether  that 
distinction  was  or  was  not  a  proper  one ;  the  ha 
is,  that  the  distinction  was  made,  and  on  that  dis- 
tinction the  committee  formed  their  opinion.    At 
best  it  is  but  the  opinion  of  individuals,  who,  how- 
ever respectable  they  might  be,  were  liable  to  error; 
whose  opinion  may  be  reversed  by  another  com- 
mittee to-morrow,  which  again  may  be  overtunud 
by  another  the  next  day ;  and  certaudy  is  not  soft- 
cient,  naked,  imsupported,  and  alone,  to  ooonter- 
balance  every  precedent  upon  your  journals,  and  tbe 
decided  testimony  of  your  parliamentary  histarj." 
*^  I  may  be  told,'^  he  afterwards  observed,  **  tbat 
other  clergy  have  actually  sat  in  this  House.     The 
fact  may  be  so,  yet  it  does  not  alter  my  case.    It  is 
a  very  old  and  a  very  true  law  adage,  that  no  UoC 
is  a  blot  till   it  is  hit.     Peers,   minors,   aliens, 
clearly  ineligible,  may  have  sat,  and  may  at  thii 

moment  be  sitting,  in  this  House : AU 

I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  every  instance,  wi^Kwl 
one  solitary  exception,  where  the  House  hois  noticed 
a  priest  within  its  walls,  the  individual  ao  noticed      ] 
has  been  expelled,  and  the  principle  laid  down  of      I 
the  ineligibility  of  the  clergy."    The  opposition  to 
Temple's  motion  was  led  by  Mr.  Adduigton,  die 
prime  minister.    His  argument  was  somewhat  per- 
plexed ;  but  the  main  drift  of  what  he  said  aeemed 
to  be  that,  by  the  principle  of  Mr.  GrenviUe's  biD, 
every  case  of  a  disputed  election  ought  to  be  lefi  to 
the  decision  of  a  committee,  and  that  the  Home 
should  never  interfere  in  any  such  case  except  when 
circumstances  made  it  absolutely  necessary.    He 
admitted  the  abstract  principle  that  persons  in     j 
holy  orders  were  ineligible ;  but  he  was  convinced     j 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  the  state  of  a 
deacon  and  that  of  a  priest ;  and,  as  a  committtt 
had  decided  that  a  deacon  was  eligible,  anotLer 
committee  might  possibly  find  Mr.  Tooke's  retuiB 
good,  if  he  should  be  again  elected  for  Old  Sarum,      ■  I 
which  he  might  very  possibly  be  in  the  face  of      T 
such  a  resolution  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  pan. 
He  seemed  to  think,  too,  that  there  was  something      ij 
in  the  point  that  previous  to  the  year  1664  the   M 
clergy  had  been  wont  to  tax  themselves,  but  that 
then  they  gave  up  that  power,  and  had  been  ever 
since  taxed  by  parliament  along  with  the  lai^.* 

•  Sw  Pict.  Hilt,  of  Enf .,  Tol.  liL  f  8tl . 
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On  the  whole,  while  he  would  not  have  objected 
to  the  resolution  if  it  had  only  stated  a  principle, 
he  could  not  agree  to  that  part  of  it  which  decided 
upon  the  special  case ;  and  therefore,  to  put  the 
House  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  ulterior  object, 
and  to  meet,  as  he  conceived,  the  general  wish  of 
the  House,  he  concluded  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.*  Tooke  himself  then  rose — as 
he  professed,  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  He 
began  by  giving  them  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  his  life.  He  had  been  engaged,  he  said,  in 
many  important  struggles,  but  scarcely  ever  had 
he  been  individually  concerned.  "  I  fought  with 
the  enemies  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth.  It 
was  of  importance  for  me  to  succeed ;  but  my 
failure  was  not  of  more  consequence  to  myself 
than  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  subjects  of 
dispute  were  common  as  the  elements,  air  and 
water.*'  This,  indeed,  was  not  exactly  the  first  time 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  personal  struggle.  After 
studying  the  appointed  number  of  years  at  the 
university  he  had  aspired  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  which  never  before  had  been  refused  to 
any  one — and  he  had  no  doubt  would  to-morrow 
be  conferred  upon  a  great  dog,  if  he  could  pay  the 
fees  and  call  out  Pro  Domino  Kege — but  which  was 
denied  to  him.  In  the  end,  however,  we  believe, 
he  obtained  the  degree :  it  was  some  years  after  he 
had  become  notorious  as  a  patriot  that  he  had  this 
contest  with  his  alTna  mater.  "  The  next  struggle 
of  this  kind  I  had,"  he  proceeded,  "  was  when  I 
offered  myself  as  a  candidate  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  [This  was  in  1*779:  he  had  resigned  his 
living  in  the  church  six  years  before.]  1  then  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  first  lawyer,  perhaps,  that 
this  country  ever  produced ;  I  mean  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton.  I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  give  up  a 
situation  which  I  then  held,  the  profits  of  which 
were  sufficient  for  my  moderate  desires.  I  had 
been  a  member  of  an  inn  of  court  from  1156,  and 
I  thought  myself  not  unqualified  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  the  law.  I  might  then  have  bettered 
my  situation ;  but  I  would  not,  upon  speculation, 
give  up  what  I  securely  enjoyed.  It  was  well  that 
I  did  not.  A  noble  marquess,  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention,  but  who  is  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  interfered,  and,  his  influence  being  great, 
my  application  was  rejected.  Why  was  I  thus  re- 
fused ?  Was  there  any  law  aeainst  me?  None ! 
Some  precedent,  then?  None!  Some  arguments 
were  offered  to  prove  my  incapacity  ?  Not  one ! 
I  was  rejected,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  rejected 
on  similar  grounds.  To  show  that  I  am  not  alto- 
gether impertinent,  the  benchers,  having  on  their 
side  no  law,  no  precedent,  no  reason,  were  so 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  that 
they  sent  messengers  to  consult  with  the  heads  of 
the  other  inns  of  court.  This  learned  body,  there- 
fore, were  not  certain  that,  though  in  orders,  I  was 
ineligible,  or  that,    though  in  orders,  I  might 

•  Addfaigtoa  at  fint  mored  that  "  ili«  ctdat  of  the  day  be  read  ;** 
but  be  afwrwardi  withdrew  that  motion  at  izr^ular  ia  the^ciream- 
stanceti  and  subatitnted  the  motion  for  the  preWous  question.; 


not  have  laid  them  aside.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt)  is  not 
in  his  place.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  these 
proceedings ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  they  have  not 
made  a  pretty  deep  impression  upon  him."  Much 
more  of  his  speech  was  equally  egotistic ;  and  in 
one  passage  he  came  down  upon  the  authors  of  the 
report  in  his  quality  of  a  grammarian,  pointing 
out  their  ignorance  in  having  eleven  times  in 
twenty-one  lines  mistaken  the  Saxon  th  for  a  ^,  or 
the  Saxon  y  for  a  «.  He  professed  to  have  no 
personal  anxiety  to  preserve  his  seat ;  but  gravely 
stated  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to  do  his 
best  to  defend  it  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  consti- 
tuents— the  seven  domestics,  to  wit,  or  other  depen- 
dent and  obedient  nominees,  of  Lord  Camelford  I 
What  he  urged  in  the  way  of  argument  did  not 
amount  to  much,  although  he  made  sundry  asser- 
tions which,  if  he  could  have  proved  them,  might 
have  been  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and 
amused  the  House  by  a  number  of  smart  and 
biting  remarks,  and  one  or  two  good  stories.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  told  (and  probably 
invented)  the  famous  often-quoted  anecdote  about 
the  poor  girl  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  and  was  answered  that  she 
must  first  go  and  qualify  herself.  If,  instead  of 
being  a  clergyman,  he  had  been  a  notorious  infidel, 
he  would  have  been,  he  said,  as  competent  to  sit  as 
any  member  present.  He  did  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  person  who  might  be  both  an 
ordained  clergyman  and  an  avowed  infidel.  With 
regard  to  precedents  he  affirmed  that  all  persons 
who  had  m  former  times  been  declared  ineligible 
would  be  found  to  have  actually  continued  to  sit 
till  they  were  disqualified  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  meant  that  no  particular  description  of  persons 
had  ever  before  been  absolutely  disqualified  other- 
wise than  by  statute.  Minors,  aliens,  and  others, 
for  instance,  notwithstanding  many  resolutions  of 
the  House  in  special  instances,  had  repeatedly  been 
allowed  to  sit,  till  an  act  was  passed  disqualifying 
them  in  the  reign  of  King  William.  But  he  did 
not  venture  to  deny  that  individuals  of  these  classes 
had  uniformly,  or  at  least  generally,  been  found 
incapable  of  sitting,  and  turned  out — as  it  was  now 
proposed  he  himself  should  be — whenever  the 
question  was  raised.*  "  Though  I  vdsh  earnestly,'* 
he  concluded,  *'  to  be  out  of  the  House,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  strive  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as 
I  can ;  and  am  prepared  to  meet  opposition  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  present  itself.  I  wish  the  House 
to  proceed  legally.  I  wish  that  an  act  should  be 
passed,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  general  jus* 
tice.    Let  the  House  save  its  character  as  much  as 

*  Among  other  thlnn  which  he  introdaoed  havinft  little  or  nothing 
to  do  .with  the  quett^n,  he  mentioned  tlie  caae  of  Dr.  Walker,  the 
celebrated  defender  of  Londonderry,  whom,  he  nid,  King  William 
wished  to mal(o  a  bishop ;  *'batno;  the  trishopa  interfered;  a  man 
italned  with  blood,  they  mid,  was  unfit  to  oflleiate  in  that  saered  cha- 
racter. King  William,  however,  gave  him  a  regiment,  and  he  died 
in  Flanders,  fighting  bravely  by  his  side."  Dr.  Wallcer  was.  in  fkct. 
nominated  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  was  killed,  not  in  Flanders,  bat  at 
the  batae  of  the  Boyne.  In  Plot.  Hist,  of  Sag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  17,  ante, 
he  is  by  mistake  detcztbed  as  a  Presbyterian  divine.  He  was  rector 
of  Donoaghmore. 
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posfiible,  and  try  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 

?ublic.'*   In  the  course  of  the  debate  that  followed, 
'emple's  motion  was  warmly  opposed  by  Fox,  who 
boldly  maintained  that  clergymen  neither  were,  nor 
ought  to  be,  disqualified  from  sitting,  and  ended 
his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  see  a  scin- 
tilla either  of  reason  or  of  law  to  support  the  pre- 
sent proceeding.    He  would  have  preferred  a  more 
direct  way  of  meeting  the  motion  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Addington,  but  was  content  to  vote  with 
him,  in  the  hope  that  the  question  would  never 
more  be  revived.    The  same  line  of  argument 
was  taken  by  Erskine  and  Grey:  Sir  William 
Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn  supported 
the  original  motion ;  the  attorney-general  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough)   and 
the  solicitor-general  (the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval) 
spoke  in  favour  of  that  made  by  Addington,  which 
on  a  division,  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  94  to 
53.     So  the  reverend  member  for  Old  Sarum, 
however  much  against  his  inclination,  retained  pos- 
session of  his  seat.    Addiugton,  however,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  gratify  him  in  his  other  pofessed  wish, 
by  taking  measures  to  prevent  his  ever  being  re- 
turned a  second  time.     Two  days  after  this  vote, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for,  and 
obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  entitled  *'  Abill  to 
prevent  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,'* 
which,  in  fact,  as  eventually  passed  into  a  law,* 
disqudified  not  only  priests  and  deacons  of  the 
Church  of  England,   out  also  all  ministers  and 
licensed  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    On 
the  second  reading,  the  bill  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  generally  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  a  sort  of  political  double 
or  mouthpiece  of  Tooke's ;  but  he  was  answered 
by  the  member  for  Old  Sarum  himself,  who  began 
his  speech  by  saying  that  he  rose  for  the  first,  and, 
he  hoped,  also  for  the  last,  time  in  his  life  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  honourable  friend.    He  declared  he 
wished  the  bill  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading,  and 
should  not  in  the  committee  propose  any  alteration 
tending  to  thwart  the  reasonable  desire  of  the 
House  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  sitting  as  mem- 
bers.  Afterwards,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee, 
he  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring  that, 
if  any  ordained  person  **  should  hereafter  be  elected, 
or,  being  elected,  should  continue  to  sit  or  vote  in 
parliament,  he  should  henceforth  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  benefice,  or  any  ofiice  of  trust  or 
emolument  under  the  crown.''    If  clergymen,  he 
said,  had  such  a  disqualification  as  this  staring 
them  in  the  face,  he  believed  the  House  would  not 
be  much  troubled  with  ecclesiastical  candidates. 
He  again  professed  his  wish  to  be  himself  out  of  the 
House ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  sighed  for  retire- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  House  would  be  polluted  by  the 
clergy  becoming  members,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
purified  as  soon  as  possible.    This  joke,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  to  the  vote.     On 
the  contrary,  a  proviso  was  inserted  on  the  motion 

•Th0Stiit.41Geo.in.c.63. 


of  Addington,  that  nothmg  in  Ae  act  shonld 
to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member  elected  before  it§ 
passing.    The  bill  was  again  debated  on  tlie  tini 
reading,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  renewed   his 
opposition ;  but  his  motion,  that  it  shoald   be  Toi 
that  day  three  months,  was  negatived  inricfaoat  « 
division.    Tooke,  in  another  speech  of  aooie  Icngtk^ 
pointed  out  various  respects  in  which  be  ctmcmtd 
the  bin  would  still  have  to  be  amended,  if  it  was 
not  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  weight  aboeft  die 
neck  of  the  parliament  that  passed  it.      All  die 
thoughts  of  gentlemen,  he  said,  seemed   to  tiva 
on  the  rights  of  the  elected,  while  they  totally 
forgot  the  rights  of  the  electors.     •*  Yea/*  momt- 
body  quietly  rejoined,  *'  for  instance,  those  of  Old 
Samm.**    Tooke  thanked  the  honourable  member 
for  the  hint ;  Old  Sarum  was  the  very  place  he 
had  had  in  his  mind  at  the  ttroe«     He  dedncd   i 
that  **'  he  sat  in  the  House  as  independent  as  any 
man  in  it.     He  had  been  returned  unlettered  l^ 
any  conditions:  he  was  not  even  bomid  to  take 
care  of  Old  Sarum.     The  House  might  take  it  and 
throw  it  on  the  floor,  along  with  the  other  borougia 
of  the  same  description,  if  they  pleased  ;  he  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  thus  they  would  get  rid  of  Idib 
at  once.'*    This  seems  to  have  been  Tooke's  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  con- 
tinued a  member  till  the  dissolution  of  the  presern 
parliament,  in  June,   1802.    The  bill  was  idso 
debated  at  considerable  length  in  the  Lords,  when 
it  was  attacked,  in  different  styles,  by  Lord  Tlior- 
low  and  Lord  Holland,  and  defended  by  Cfaan- 
cellor  Eldon  and  Bishop  Horsley ;  but  the  oppositioa 
to  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pressed  tot 
division,  and  it  was  eventually  passed  in  the  mat 
form  in  which  it  had  left  the  Lower  House.  Nor 
has  the  law  as  thus  declared  been  since  repealed  or 
altered. 

In  the  same  session  in  which  this  question  vat 
settled  commenced  the  legislative  agitation  of  soi- 
dry  other  questions  relating  to  the  rights,  dutio, 
and  stations  of  the  clergy,  which  were  htr  fnn 
being  so  speedily  or  so  easily  determined.  Ac 
attention  of  parliament  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  called  to  the  subject  by  a  number  of 
prosecutions  which  had  been  lately  raised  agaimt 
clergymen  under  an  act  of  the  21st  of  Henry  Ylil., 
entitled  ''  Spiritual  persons  abridged  from  having 
pluralities  of  livings,  and  from  taking  of  farms,  &c." 
The  strict  observance  of  the  regulations  of  this  oM 
statute  had,  in  the  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, long  been  neglectdl  and  fsllen  into  oblivioD, 
when  it  was  thus  anew  called  into  action  by  cer- 
tain common  informers  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
The  first  movement  in  the  matter  was  made  by 
Mr.  William  Dickinson,  junior,  member  for  11- 
Chester,  who,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1801,  after  the 
House  had  on  his  motion  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to  protect 
and  relieve,  under  certain  provisions  and  regula- 
tions, spiritual  persons  from  vexatious  prosecutions 
by  common  informers,  under  the  statute  of  King 
Henry  YHL,  in  consequence  of  their  nonorendenoe 
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on  their  ben^ees,  or  their  takisg  of  farms."    The 
'  bill  was  acoordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  the 
I  ConisaLons  on  the  24th  of  June ;  but  it  was  dropped 
i  in  the  LordS)  principally  on  account  of  the  ad- 
I  vsmced  state  of  the  session,  which  terminated  on 
!  the  2nd  of  July.    The  subject^  however,  was  again 
taken  up  ia  the  next  session^  being  introduced  in 
!  the  Commons  on  the  7  th  of  April,  1802,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  by  Sir  William  Scott 
Cafterwards  Lord  Stowell),  who,  in  asking  leave  to 
bring  in  a  new  bill  of  relief,  prefaced  his  motion 
with  a  long  and  elaborate  speech.    This  speech 
contains  some  curious  details  respecting  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.     When  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  were  granted  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings,  the  returns  made  to 
the  exchequer  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Eng- 
land no  fewer  than  5597  livings  under  the  value 
of  50/.  per  annum,  of  which,  844  being  of  the  value 
of  between  40/.  and  50/.,  there  were  1049  under 
40/.,  1126  under  30/.,  1467  under  20/.,  and  1071 
which  did  not  exceed  10/.  a  year.     Some  were  of 
the  value  of  not  more  than  20^.  or  40^.    On  the 
whole,  of  about  11,700  livings,  the  entire  number 
in  England  and  Wales,  about  one  half  were  under 
50/.  a  year)  and  under  23/.  a  year  on  an  average. 
Even  still,  after  all  that  had  been  done  by  Queen 
Anne's  fund,  and  by  the  bounty  of  private  bene- 
factors, in  the  course  of  nearly  a  century,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  about  6000  livings  which 
did  not  exceed  an  average  of  85/.  per  annum,  and 
that  of  these  a  very  laige  proportion  were  still  under 
the  annual  value  of  30/.     In  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop,  which,  as  comprehending  parts  of  ^Yt  coun- 
ties, might  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
state  of  things,  of  I96  livings,  only  109  had  par- 
sonage houses ;    and  even  of   these  many  were 
totally  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  clergyman's 
family.    Forty-seven  livings  had  no  glebe-lands. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  livings,  and  this,  Sir  Wil- 
liam observed,  in  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  state  is  conceived  to  be  much  more 
respectable  than  in  the  average  of  the  kingdom, 
only  19  were  above  200/.  per  annum;  27  were 
under  50/.,  ranging  up  to  that  sum  from  so  low  an 
amount  as  45^.     No  living,  it  was  stated,  would 
remain  so  low  as  21,  bs.  a  year,  if  the  patrons  would 
accept  of  augmentation  from  Queen  Anne's  bounty ; 
but  this  was  declined  for  fear  of  its  bringing  them 
under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.    The  present  in- 
come of  Queen  Anne's  fund,  Sir  William  stated  from 
authority,  was  only  between  14,000/.  and  15,000/. 
per  annum,  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  its 
first  institution :  the  accounts  had  not  been  pub- 
lished ioT  some  years,  and  an  erroneous  notion  had 
got  abroad  that  it  now  yielded  from  40,000/.  to 
50,000/.  a  year.    Of  the  entire  number  of  about 
11,600  church  livings  in  the  kingdom  (a  consider- 
able over-statement),  the  patronage  of  about  2500 
belonged  to  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  bodies;  that  of  nearly  1100  belonged 
to  the  crown;  that  of  above  2000  belonged  to 


various  lay  corpprations,  including  the  colleges  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  ' 
that  of  the  remaining  number  of  nearly  6000,  or 
about  a  half  of  the  whole,  was  in  the  hands  0  f 
lay  individuals.  From  these  facts,  and  various 
general  considerations  upon  which  he  dilated,  refer- 
ring chieBy  to  the  influences  in  which  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  originated,  and  to  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  since  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Sir  William  Scott  urged 
the  expediency  of  amending  that  old  statute  by 
a  new  enactment  which  should  at  once  remedy 
the  inconveniences  of  its  present  operation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  effectually  secure  its  object. 
The  old  act  had  been  passed  b^  a  king  and  parlia- 
ment both  in  a  state  of  excitement  against  the 
church ; — the  king  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
business  of  his  divorce;  the  parliament  was  the 
one  immediately  following  that,  the  first  that  had 
been  held  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  having  already  accumulated  the  popular' 
hatred  against  himself  and  the  church  .  by  his 
haughty  bearing  and  arbitrary  government,  ha^  in- 
sulted the  Commons  by  appearing  among  them 
with  the  most  ostentatious  prelatic  nomp,  and  de- 
manding ''  to  know  the  leasons  of  tnose  members 
who  opposed  the  kings  highness's  subsidy." 
Springing  out  of  the  ferment  of  passions  thus 
created,  the  statute  imposed  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to  * 
be  recovered  by  any  one  who  should  sue  for  it,  upo^ 
whoever  should  be,  in  any  circumstances,  wilfully 
absent  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  his  bene-  [ 
fice,  which  the  courts  had  interpreted  to  mean  from  ' 
the  parsonage  house  of  that  benefice.  Under  this 
act  the  only  defensive  causes  of  absence  t)iat  ^ad 
been  allowed  were  actual  imprisonment  of  the 
body  elsewhere,  or  such  infirmity  of  body  as  made 
residence  dangerous  to  life,  or  tne  want  of  a  par- 
sonage house  on  the  living — and  even  that  last  plea 
had  been,  in  some  recent  cases,  in  effect  disallowed, . 
or  at  least  materially  contracted,  bv  its  being  re- 
jected unless  where  it  was  shown  that  the  clergy- 
man had  taken  up  his  abode  as  near  to  his  parish 
as  he  could.  The  statute  further  enacted  that  no 
clergyman,  beneficed  or  not  beneficed,  should  take 
a  house  except  in  a  city,  market-town,  or  borough, 
under  the  penalty  of  10/.  a  month  ;  that  no  vicar 
should  take  a  lease  of  the  parsonage  under  a  pe- 
nalty amounting  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  profits 
of  such  lease;  that  no  clergyman  should  hold  a 
lease  of  land,  in  any  circumstances,  even  although 
it  had  descended  to  him  in  the  way  of  inheritance, 
and  although  he  did  not  himself  occupy  the  land, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  times  its  annual  value ; 
and  that  no  clergyman  should  so  much  as  buv 
or  sell  a  cow  without  becoming  liable  to  forfeit 
triple  its  value.  In  lieu  of  these  antiquated  re- 
straints, the  new  bill  proposed  to  substitute,  in  re- 
gard to  farming,  a  liberty  in  cases  where  the  ancient 
statute  operated  injuriously;  in  regard  to  resi- 
dence, a  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  of  time  to 
the  clergyman  for  the  occasions  of  private  life  (now 
in  his  case  very  different  from  what  they  were 
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Aumrarly,  wIia  the  dergy  were  all  umuirried,  and 
inlerooane  betwoen  distant  parts  of  the  country 
waa  rare  among  any  okun  of  men),  free  from  the 
doggings  of  the  oommon  informer,  but  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishop,  who  wts  to  hare 
restored  to  him  the  power  of  granting  licences  for 
absence  in  certain  cases  expressly  enumerated  in 
the  bill.  It  was  on  the  nound  of  the  additional 
powers  thus  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  bishops 
that  the  ImII  was  principally  opposed.  On  the  3l8t 
of  May,  when  the  House  was  about  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  Mr.  John  Simeon,  one  of  the 
membera  for  Reading,  attacked  it  as  a  measure  in* 
tended  not  merely  to  abrogate  the  salutary  ttatute 
of  Henry  VIII.,  but  on  the  ruins  of  that  act  to 
ei«ct  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  founded  on  an  unconstitutional 
power  which  it  went  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
bishops.  In  this  debate,  even  the  attomeygeneral 
declared  that  he  only  wished  the  bill  to  go  into 
committee  in  order  that  certain  alterations  might 
be  made  in  it,  and  that,  if  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
miltee  unamended,  he  certainly  should  oppose  its 
further  progress.  The  result  was,  that,  although  the 
bill  did  undergo  a  yariety  of  alterations  in  com- 
mittee, so  as,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  to 
have  become  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when 
fint  brought  in.  Sir  William  Scott  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient on  the  9th  of  June,  which  was  within 
throe  weeks  of  the  pron^ation,  to  intimate  that, 
seeing  the  slow  progress  it  had  made,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  press  it  further  that  session,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  revived  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  Another  bill  was,  in  fact,  brought  for- 
ward and  carried  through  the  Commons  in  the 
following  year,  during  the  first  session  of  the  new 
parliament  which  met  in  November,  1802;  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  after  it  had  passed  the 
committee,  on  a  point  of  form,  arising,  as  it  would 
appear,  out  of  a  cbiuse  which  had  been  added 
to  at  for  securing  a  certain  amount  of  stipend  to 
curates  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  beneAce, 
and  for  oompensating  such  of  them  as  should  be 
displaced  by  the  new  regulations  as  to  residence. 
But»  atiil  not  discouraged.  Sir  William  Scott  re- 
tunied  to  the  charge  in  the  next  session ;  and,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1803,  obtained  leave  to  bring 
m  another  residence  bill,  announcmg  at  the  same 
time  that  the  provision  for  the  relief  of  stipendiary 
curates  would  be  made  the  subject  of  another  mea- 
sure. This,  however,  and  a  Ions  series  of  subse- 
quent attempts  in  1805, 1806,  and  1808,  all  ftiled, 
or  proved  only  partially  efficient.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  time  prime 
minister,  sustained  a  third  defeat  in  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  a  measure  for  settling  the  salaries 
of  stipendiary  curates ;  then  the  question  was  al- 
lowed to  sleep  for  some  years:  it  was  again 
brought  forwaid  in  1812 ;  but  it  was  only  finally 
settled  in  1817»  by  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  (the  present  Viscount  Canterbury), 
which  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive  statute 
the  whole  law  letatiag  both  to  the  salaries  of  curates 


and  the  residence  of  the  clergy  generally.    By  this 
act  (the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  9i9)  the  determination 
of  the  salaries  of  curates  in  all  cases  is,  as  originally 
proposed  hj  Sir  Wilham  Scott,  left  wholly  to  the 
bishop,  acting  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
act,  which  direct  that  its  amount  shall  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  framed  with  a  reference  to  both 
the  value  and  the  population  of  the  benefice;  and 
the  bishop  is  further  empowered  to  .determine 
summarily,  upon  the  complaint  of  either  party,  any 
difference  as  to  the  matter  that  may  afterwards 
arise  between  the  clergyman  and  his  curate.     The 
regrdation  of  the  residence  of  the  clergy  is  also 
placed  much  more  completely  than  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop;   he  is  authorised  to  gntnt 
licences  for  non-residence,  on  certain  grounds  enu- 
merated in  the  act,  and  likewise  on  any    other 
grounds  which  may  seem  to  him  reasonable,  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  licence  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  allowed  by  the  archbishop.   He  may, 
moreover,  enforce  residence  in  a  summary  way,  by 
monition  and  sequestration,  which,  after  a  certaia 
time,  if  unattended  to,  will  effect  the  actual  avoid- 
dance  of  the  benefice.    The  descriptions  of  clerical 
persons  exempted  irom  the  obligation  to  reside  on 
their  cures  are  left  generally  by  this  act  the  same 
as  they  were  before,  except  that  the  age  under 
which  university  students  are  exempted  is  con- 
tracted from  forty  to  thirty  years.     The  penalties 
incurred  by  non-residence  without  a  licence,  by 
persons  not  exempted,  are  setded  at  one-third  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  the  benefice,  if  it  exceeds 
three  months  in  the  year ;  one-half,  if  it  exceeds 
six ;  two-thirds,  if  it  exceeds  eight ;    and  three- 
fourths,  if  it  is  for  the  whole  year ;  to  be  recovered 
by  any  one  who  will  sue  for  them.    The  space 
of  time,  therefore,  which  a  clergyman  is  legally 
bound  to  reside  upon  his  cure  is  nine  months  in 
the  year.     This  act  also  repealed  the  old  pro- 
hibition against  farming  bv  the  clergy,  substituting 
a  regulation  restraining  all  beneficed  or  dignified 
clergymen,  and  all  curates  or  lecturers,  from  taking 
to  fiirm  more  than  eighty  acres  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  bishop,  which,  moreover,  can  only 
be  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
And  all  clerical  persons  are,  by  another  section  of 
the  act,  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  trade,  or 
buying  and  selling  for  lucre,  upon  pain  or  forfeiting 
the  value  of  the  goods  so  bought  or  sold;  and  the 
contracts  entered  rato  by  them  in  any  such  trade  or 
dealing  are  made  utterly  void. 

In  the  various  discussions  which  took  place  in 
parliament  during  the  present  period  respecting 
these  and  some  other  propositions  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  many  facts  were  mentioned  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  established  church  and  the 
clergy,  some  of  the  most  importantof  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  notice  here. 

In  1804  the  provision  made  for  the  clergy  in 
the  city  of  London  came  under  discussion  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  a  bill  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  certain  of  the  livings  there,  the  parochial 
assessments  for  which,  it  appeared,  still  remained 
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the  same  as  settled  by  what  is  called  the  Fire  Act, 
passed  after  the  great  fire  of  1666.  In  a  debate 
on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill  in 
the  Lords,  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Lon* 
don  (Porteus)  stated  that,  of  50  livings  in  the  city, 
the  value  of  the  highest  was  only  200/.  per  annum ; 
others  were  only  150/. ;  many  were  no  more  than 
100/.  In  anoUier  debate,  on  the  23rd,  Bishop 
Horsley  (then  of  St.  Asaph)  explained  that  the 
bill  affected  86  parishes;  but,  owing  to  the  unions 
that  had  been  made  a^  the  great  fire,  only  51 
(a  mistake,  we  believe,  for  50)  livings ;  and  that 
there  were,  besides,  19  London  parishes  which  it 
did  not  comprehend.  In  these  last,  he  stated,  the 
average  annual  amount  of  the  assessments  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  clergyman  was  290/.  The 
bill  met  with  some  opposition;  but  it  eventually 
passed.  It  raised  the  value  of  the  lowest  of  the 
50  livings  to  200/.,  and  that  of  the  highest  to  366/. 

In  1805  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  of  the  9th  of  George  11.  as  went  to  restrain 
colleges  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  from  purchasing  the  advowsons  of  livings. 
The  law  proposed  to  be  abrogated  by  this  bill  was 
stated  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  considerable  opposition  was  made 
to  its  repeal.  It  was  contended,  however^  that 
under  existing  circumstances  the  restraint  wu 
attended  with  injurious  effects.  The  n&mber  of 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  universities,  it  was  stated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Randolph),  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  moiety  of  the  number  of  the  members, 
meaning  probably  the  members  who  were  in  holy 
orders  or  destined  for  the  church.  Afterwards  in 
another  debate,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  right 
reverend  prelate  entered  into  some  calculations, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  entire  number  of 
livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, among  which  were  many  of  small  value, 
did  not  amount  to  700.  If  this  account  was  cor- 
rect, the  bill,  which  soon  after  passed  into  a  law, 
has  not  had  a  very 'extensive  operation  in  the  space 
of  nearly  forty  years  that  has  since  elapsed ;  for  the 
number  of  advowsons  possessed  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  at  the  present  moment  does  not  amount 
to  quite  750.  Of  these  the  two  universities  hold 
about  600. 

In  1809  a  grant  of  100,000/.  was  made  to  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  their  trust.  In 
proposing  this  grant,  Mr.  Perceval  stated  that  it 
would  take  forty  years  for  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
alone,  which  Queen  Anne  had  made  over  for  that 
purpose,  to  raise  all  the  poor  livings  even  to  the 
moderate  value  of  50/.  a  year.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues,  published  in  June,  1835,  there  were  at 
that  date  still  297  benefices  under  that  value. 
The  grant  was  opposed  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  Holland;  in  reply  to  whom  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1810,  went  at 
great  length  into  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  church.     At  this  time  the  intention  of  the 


government  appears  to  have  been  that  the  grant  of 
100,000/.  should  be  continued  annually  until  all 
the  livinp  in  the  church  should  be  raised  to  150/., 
or  at  least  100/.,  a  year.  Lord  Harrowby  stated, 
that  when  Queen  Anne's  fund  was  first  established 
the  number  of  livings  under  50/.  was  between 
5000  and  6000;  and  that  now  there  were  not 
much  more  than  1000  under  that  value,  and  not 
above  4000  under  150/.  per  annum.  It  had  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  noor  livings  were 
chiefly  confined  to  parishes  in  which  the  population 
was  wconsiderable  and  the  duty  light*-^^  remote 
villages,  where  we  wished  certainly  to  give  the 
clergyman  a  better  income,  because  it  was  not 
fitting  that  he  should  receive  less  than  a  day-> 
labourer;  but  where  his  poverty  was  out  of 
sight,  and  did  not  affect  the  interesto  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  community."  Re- 
turns which  had  been  recently  obtamed,  bow- 
ever,  proved  the  error  of  this  supposition.  It 
appeared  tiiat,  of  the  whole  number  of  livings 
under  150/.  per  annum,  there  were  above  600 
which,  in  1801»  had  a  population  of  between  500 
and  1000  persons,  and  nearly  500  having  a  popu- 
lation of  above  1000 ;  of  these  79  had  between 
2000  and  3000;  35  between  3000  and  4000 ;  17 
between  4000  and  5000 ;  10  between  6000  and 
6000 ;  and  some  much  more.  In  15  parishes  In 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  containing  in  all  a  popuU* 
tion  of  208,000  persons,  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
clergy  was  no  more  than  1315/.  His  lordship 
next  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  residence  of 
the  clergy.  According  to  returns  made  by  the 
bishops  in  1807»  the  number  of  incumbents  legally 
resident  in  the  11,164  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  was  only  4412,  or  little  more  than  one  in 
every  third  parish.  The  number  actually  resident, 
even  including  some  who  lived  not  within  but  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  parishes,  certainly 
did  not  exceed  5000,  or  did  not  reach  to  nearly  one 
in  every  two  parishes.  There  were,  indeed,  340 
other  persons  returned  as  exempt  on  account  of 
cathedral  or  college  offices,  many  of  whom  might 
probably  be  residient  part  of  the  year;  but  even 
the  addition  of  all  these  would  still  leave  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom 
entirely  in  the  charge  of  curates.  In  1835,  we 
may  observe,  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  was  11,077;  tha 
total  number  of  benefices,  10,517  ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  curates,  5,227.  So  that  still,  as  for- 
merly, we  may  say  that  curates  are  the  actual  pastors 
of  about  half  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
resident  incumbents  in  1810,  there  were  about  1500 
whose  incomes  were  under  150/.  per  annum.  These 
were  all  the  incumbents  that  were  resident,  out  of 
about  4000  parishes  in  which,  as  stated  above,  the 
livings  were  of  that  amount.  Of  these  poorly  en- 
dowed livings,  therefore,  2500,  or  five-eighths  of  the 
whole,  were  left  to  the  pastoral  superintendence  of 
curates.  In  the  remaining  7167  parishes,  again, 
where  the  value  of  the  living  exceeded  150/.,  there 
were  3556  incumbents  either  actually  or  virtually 
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»lesfiiigoii)j2613ci0et,  or  little norethui 
m  tyrd  of  the  entire  ii«nber,  in  which  cmntei  were 
left  to  do  the4intiei.  The  whole  numher  of  non- 
rendent  incanibeau  of  aU  dftMes,  titer  dedncting 
dik|ndiiled  churches  md  nneoiiret,  ww  found  to 
be  5925.  >  Of  these,  those  who  were  non-rendent 
upon  one  benefice  on  seeount  of  resideaee  upon 
another  were  1791 ;  those  who  resided  in  a  honse 
of  their  own  or  of  a  relative  were  152;  thosewho 
resided  near  their  parishes  and  did  doty  were  416. 
Deducting  these  three  classes  from  the  whole 
namber,  Uiere  still  remained  3500  psrishes  which 
most  either  ha^  no  cante  at  all — a  tiling  which 
Lord  Harrowby  said  he  trusted  thcTigilanoe  of 
the  church  never  permitted — or  they  must  be 
served  by  the  inenmbent  or  curate  of  a  neighboar- 
ing  parish,  which  was  next  to  not  bebg  served  at 
alt ;  or  they  most  be  served  by  a  carate  paid  ont 
of  what  the  incumbent  could  spare  from  the  in- 
come of  tiie  benefice.  It  appeared  that  the  greatest 
number  of  plursMties  was  not  among  the  poorest 
classes  of  incumbents.  This,  ind^,  was  only 
what  was  to  have  been  expected ;  for,  as  his  lord- 
ship remaiked,  ''theincttmbent  of  a  large  living 
was  much  more  likely,  from  his  situation  and  con- 
nexions, to  procure  a  second,  than  the  incumbent 
of  a  small  one."  The  act  r^ulatmg  the  salsries 
of  curates  had  not  yet  passed,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
took  an  opportunity  in  this  speech  of  expressing 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  services  of  such  assistants  were 
sometimes  remunerated  by  the  actual  incumbent. 
**The  present  practice,"  he  said,  '*  according  to 
which  the  non-resident  incumbents  of  livings  of 
50/.,  60/.  or  10/.  a  year  put  into  their  own  pockets 
a  portion  of  this  wretchdi  pittance,  and  left  much 
less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  curates,  appeared  to  him  fiir  from 
creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  calculated 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  church.  Many 
instances  came  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
parishes  were  served  for  20/.,  or  even  for  10/.  per 
annum ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  they  knew 
of  their  clergyman  was  the  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  readmgdesk  or  pulpit  once  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month.'*  In  1835  it  was  found  that  the 
average  salaij  of  curates  exceeded  80/. 

A  series  of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  commenced  in  1816,  by  a  motion  for  certain 
returns  which  waa  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  May,  by  Mr.  J.  Christian 
Curwen.  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that,  among 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  recently  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  distressed  condition 
of  agriculture,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  the 
burden  of  tithes  did  not  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  grievances  complained  of.  Many  peti- 
tions had  been  received  directed  solely  against  this 
particular  grievance.  The  principal  point,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  this  occasion  was  the  practice 
which  had  crept  in  of  tithe  cases  being  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  without  the  intervention 


of  m  jmy.    Aocieady  snis 
totedm  the  ecd 
m  plea  of  modus, 

alleged,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  OBI 
stayed  the  proeeedii^s,  mad  diieefeed  the 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  In  tiie  ictga  of 
this  produced  a  diaagfecmeot  between  theoa 
and  the  matter  was  broi^bt  by  appeal,  fins,  y 
the  twelve  jodgea,  and  then'  befcie  thefcar 
council,  by  both  o€  which  tribanls  it  «si4 
mined  that  here,  as  in  aU  other  caaes^Aenh 
was  entitled  to  have  all  matters  of  ftct  deddii 
a  jury.  James  himself  hesrd  tiie 
signed  for  three  dap  by  the  aircfaliiahops,iah 
snd  eodesiaatical  lawyers,  on  the  one  side,nii 
certain  of  die  judges  on  die  other.  This  kta 
appeared  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  for  ^bosi 
years.  At  last  a  new  plan  was  fidlen  upos  a 
the  view  of  avoiding  the  intervention  of  t  jp 
the  recofcry  of  tithes  waa  aought  lor  in  aowj 
equity.  The  first  canae,  however,  in  wUi 
Exchequer  decided  on  die  foct  without  a  jnrs 
determined  only  in  1687;  ever  ainoe  thii 
aane  practice  hiad,  in  certain  cin 
followed  by  that  court.  Another  of  his  others  I 
Curwen  explained  to  be  to  check  the  pRWB 
disposition  for  extending  tithes  :  **  I  aaiihit 
he  said,  **it  haa  oocorr^  too  olben,  that  tk  tk 
gatherer  has  of  late  entered  the  garden  of  daf 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  tidie  of  his  btMs 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps  a  aolitsiy  tf^ 
tree.*'  His  ultimate  aim,  at  the  aametine^i 
honourable  member  confessed,  waa  tbetanift 
tinction  of  tithes.  On  the  22nd  of  the  ssme  m^ 
Mr.  R.  W.  Newman  moved  the  mp/jpaintmentdi 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideisafa^ 
petitions  on  the  table  on  the  subject  of  tithes  si 
report  their  opinion  as  to  the  ezpcdiencj  of  cd^ 
tudng  pecuniary  paymenta  for  dthes  in  kind.  ^ 
motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  aome  lengti  ^ 
the  speakers  dealt  in  aigumenta  rather  dn  ■ 
focta,  and  no  opposition  waa  made  t»  the  iff^ 
ment  of  the  committee,  which,  however,  H  * 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancdlor  of  the  c* 
chequer,  should  confine  its  report  to  the  qoo^ 
of  whether  it  might  be  expedient  to  enable  pnf>^ 
etors  of  tithes  to  grant  leases  thereof  qd^^  ^ 
regulations.  Mr.  Peel  also  suggested  that  tk  b^ 
quiry  should  be  extended  to  die  subject  of  V^ 
as  well  as  English  tithes.  The  qipointmei^"^ 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tM»* 
Ireland  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr.  ParDeIl(* 
late  Lord  Congleton,  best  known  as  Sir  Htf^ 
Pamell)  in  1810,  but  refused  by  die  Boote;  «* 
other  motions  made  upon  the  subject  by  the  of' 
honourable  member  in  1811  and  1812  hd^ 
with  a  similar  fate.  In  the  course  of  the  ^^^^ 
Mr.  Newman's  motion  the  conduct  of  tl«  Ij* 
cleigy  in  the  collection  of  their  tithei,  "^^^^ 
been  commented  on  on  former  occaaion»»  ^r^ 
some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  with  great  «rfl^» 
found  a  warm  defender  in  Mr.  Leslie  Foster.  '^ 
felt  bound,"  be  said,  "to  enable  the  Hou^ » ^f 
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{ifeciate  frem  facto)  rather  than  aiBertiona,  whether 
zapacity  or  moderation  waa  the  character  of  the 
dkrgy  of  Ireland*  Paradoxical  aa  it  might  aound^ 
he  waaoonvinced  that  it  was  actually  to  their  mo- 
deration they  might  attribute  the  attadca  which 
they  now  had  to  sustain ;  and»  had  they  stood  as 
firmly  on  their  rights  aa  the  clergy  of  England, 
they  had  not  been  so  assailed.  .  .  No  other  body 
in  these  free  countries  had  ever  been  so  plundered ; 
they  had  been  robbed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  above  eighty  yeara  ago,  of  the  tithea  of 
agistment— not  less,  certainly,  than  a  fourth  of 
their  entire  property ;  and  thia  robbery  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  law  which  waa  almost  the  laat  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  which  this 
united  parliament  would  have  rejected  with  indig- 
nation."* Throughout  one-half  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Foster  went  on  to  say,  the  clergy  abstained  firom 
demanding  the  tithe  of  potatoes.  In  all  the  north 
of  Ireland,  6d.  or  some  such  trifling  sura  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  tithe  of  the  important  article  of  flax. 
*'  Of  the  tithes  of  gardens,  so  severely  collected  in 
England,  he  had  never  heard;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  small  tithes,  familiar  in 
England,  were  in  Irehmd  unthought  of."  Even 
of  auch  crops  as  they  did  take  tithes  of,  he  as- 
serted, as  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  instituted, 
that  the  proportion  the  Irish  clergy  realised  was 
not  a  tenth,  but  generally  only  a  twenty-fifith  or  a 
thirtieth  piurt.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  by  Sir  John  NichoU,  the  chairman,  on 
the  18th  of  June :  it  embodied  in  sixteen  resolu- 
tions a  plan  for  enabling  ecclesiastical  proprietors 
of  tithes  to  grant  leases  thereof  for  fourteen  years 
or  a  shorter  term  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  No  legislative  proceeding,  however, 
waa  founded  upon  this  inquiry.  Nor  did  any- 
thing come  of  two  successive  attempta  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  1811  and  1818  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  moduses,  prescriptions,  and  ex- 
emptiona  from  tithes.  No  statute  of  limitation, 
Mr.  Curwen  complained,  existed  against  the  claims 
of  the  church ;  consequently  no  length  of  posses- 
sion, not  even  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  cen- 
turies, barred  her  right  to  tithes ;  nothing  less  than 
complete  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  exemption 
claimed  by  the  land-owner  waa  of  any  avail  against 
the  demand.    And  this  even  while  against  the 

*  The  molutioo  of  the  Irish  Honw  of  Cmnmons  against  tithes  of 
agiitmem  (pasture  land)  wu»  passed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1785 ;  it 
declared  thut  any  lawyer  assistiug  in  a  prosecution  for  Huch  titlics 
should  be  conMdered  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  No  tithes  of  abst- 
inent were  over  collected  after  thto ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Union  (with  the  hope  of  its  occasioning  the 
abandonment  of  that  measure),  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Macartney, 
in  1800,  tliat  this  species  of  tithe  was  legally  abolished  in  Ireland. 
The  burden  of  times  in  that  coontrv,  therefore,  fiils  only  on  the 
land  under  tillage,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  held  by  cottier  tenants. 
"  I  know  of  no  act,"  says  a  late  well-informed  and  patriotic  writer, 
**  more  miMhiwoitt,  more  impolitic,  and  unjust.  The  rich  are  in 
this  manner  exempted  ftom  bearing  their  share  of  a  burden  which  is 
proTSd  by  the  very  exemption,  and  the  whole  weight  is  suflTered  to 
ttll  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the  least  able  to  support  it.  The  oppra- 
sion  is  the  more  galling  as  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  tillage ; 
it  will  affect  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  population  is  extended ; 
and.  on  the  whole,  may  be  oonsldeiea  as  one  of  the  moot  serlona  of 
the  difllcultles  which  occur  in  oonsidering  the  aflTalrs  of  Ireland.">- 
A»  Aeoomu  eflrtUmd,  Statiithal  and  Poetical,  ly  Bdumrd  fTak^fidd ; 
S  Tols.  4to.,  LoDd.  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  4B«. 
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ciown  a  possession  of  sixty  years  waa  now  a  bar, 
since  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Gea  III.  It  appeared, 
fiom  the  aoeounts  on  the  table,  that  in  the  last 
seven  years  above  120  smts  for  tithea  had  been 
determined  in  the  courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chan- 
cery, and  that  about  an  equal  number  were  still 
pending ;  doubtlew,  mostly  the  result  of  the  un- 
certainty occasioned  by  the  nonMidmisaion  of  pre- 
scription and  enjoyment  as  a  ground  of  title  in 
regard  to  thia  description  of  property.  During  the 
time  that  these  120  suits  had  been  going  on,  Mr. 
Curwen  asserted,  the  churches  of  the  clergymen  by 
whom  they  had  been  raised  had  in  many  inatanoea 
been  nearly  deserted;  to  such  lengths  had  hostili- 
ties in  many  caaea  been  carried  between  pastor  and 
flock.  Another  object  of  the  honourable  member 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  the  preceding  session,  of  courts  of 
equity  deciding  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
on  what  were  called  rank  moduses  of  tithes, — ^chat 
ia  to  say,  such  as,  from  their  amount,  were  pre- 
sumed to  argue  a  more  modern  date  than  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  Leave  waa  granted  to  being  in  a 
bill  to  accomplish  these  and  other  reforms,  which, 
however,  waa  merely  read  for  the  first  time  and 
printed.  When  Mr.  Curwen  again  took  up  the 
subject  in  the  next  session,  and  moved,  on  the 
19^  of  February  1818,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill,  his  views  were  supported  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Brougham,  but  both  Mr.  Peel 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  joined  Sir  William  Soott 
in  discountenancing  them,  although  no  opposi- 
tion was  oflered  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill. . 
Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  bill  promised  rather  to 
increase  than  to  prevent  litigation.  As  to  the 
statement  of  there  being  120  tithe  causes  then 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  truth  was, 
that  only  69  of  them  had  been  instituted  by  the 
clergy,  and  only  35  of  them  had  been  commenced 
within  the  last  three  years.  "  It  would  not,"  Mr. 
Peel  said,  ^^  in  his  opinion,  be  difficult  to  ahow 
that  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  pre- 
scription to  tithes  as  to  other  property  would  be 
very  unjust."  And  no  doubt  there  is  much 
greater  likelihood  that  tithes  legally  due  should,  in 
certain  circumstancea,  remain  unclaimed  or  unex- 
acted  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  than  that 
the  right  to  an  eatate  in  land  should  be  allowed  so 
to  lie  dormant.  The  mere  fact  that  the  clergyman 
has  only  a  life-interest  in  his  tithes  creates  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  established  church  .in  Ire- 
land, since  the  Union  no  longer  a  sister  church, 
but  a  branch  or  integral  part  of  that  established  in 
England,  waa  brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment by  various  motions  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1807  and  1808.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1807, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  administration,  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Wickham,  member  for  Callington,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Gran- 
ville, moved  in  the  Commons  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
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liuilding,  rebuilding,  and  keeping  in  repair  of 
churchea  and  glebe-houses,  and  the  purchase  of 
glebe-houses  and  glebe-lands,  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Wickham  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  paper 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in 
1803,  two  acts  had  been  subsequently  passed  by 
parliament ;  one  for  the  loan,  without  interest,  of  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  church  from 
the  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  the  other  for  the  ad- 
vance of  50,000/.  for  the  same  object  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  Both  these  acts,  however,  had  re- 
mained entirely  inoperative :  it  appeared  that  the 
securities  they  required  for  the  money  could  not  be 
obtained.  Although  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
half  that  of  Englai^d,  Mr.  Wickham  observed,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  former  country  had  been 
originally  only  2436,  and  by  subsequent  consolida- 
tions had  been  reduced  bv  the  year  1791  to  1120. 
The  average  population  of  parishes,  therefore,  was 
about  five  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
It  was  explained  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  that  there  was 
an  old  act,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  believed, 
which  authorised  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy 
council  to  divide  or  consolidate  parishes  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  it 
happened  that,  where  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
was  most  extensive,  these  unions  were  most  apt  to 
take  place.  ^*  Far  instance,  if  a  gentleman  had 
good  interest,  and  connexions  of  any  weight,  a 
single  parish  might  be  in  so  low  a  state  ddat  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  acceptance ;  he  then  would 
perhaps  give  the  real  statement  of  the  case  to  his 
friend  or  patron,  and  afterwards  a  recommendation 
would  come  from  the  crown  that  two  adjoining 
parishes  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  which 
the  bishop  in  such  case  mostly  agreed  to."  Such 
was  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  Dr.  Duigenan  contended,  that  it  it  had 
not  beoi  for  these  unions  of  parishes  the  clergy 
would  have  devoured  the  people ;  or  rather,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  his  idea,  they  would  have  been 
starved,  or  lefk  without  the  means  of  supporting 
the  respectability  of  their  station.  Sir  John  New- 
port remarked  that,  although  the  lord-lieutenant 
hid,  by  the  old  act  referred  to,  the  power  of  dis- 
uniting parishes,  he  had  not  found  any  instance  in 
which  this  had  been  done.  Mr.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, after  mentioning  that  some  of  the  livings 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  amounted  to  1000/.,  to 
1500/.,  and  even  to  3000/.  a-year,  added  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  consolidation  of  livings 
and  parishes  had  taken  place  the  services  rendered 
to  the  people  by  their  clergyman  had  been  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  his  income  had  been  aug- 
mented; ''  for  no  place  of  religious  worship  was 
provided  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants ;  nor 
could  such  parishioners  obtain  baptism  for  their 
children,  or  the  oiher  rites  of  the  church ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  in 
such  places,. had  disappeared."  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  bill  was  afterwards  brought 
in ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  was 


not  carried  farther.    The  Earl  of  Haidwicke  oo 
ceived  that  all  that  was  required  waa  to  carry  t 
former  act  of  1803  into  execution.     On  the  31 
of  July,  a  few  days  after  this.   Sir  John  Newpoi 
in  the  Commons,  inquired  if  any  thing  was  i 
tended  to  be  done  in  the  matter  by  bis  majes^ 
ministers.     It  was  a  subject,  Ixe  said,  which  it  m 
well  known  had  engaged  the  aerioua  eonsideratit 
of  the  late  government.     He  had  the  authoritj  i 
the  primate  of  Ireland  for  stating  that  there  no 
in  one  diocese  no  fewer  than  ten  parishes  vnihm 
either  church,  glebe-house,  or  any  sort  of  residenc 
for  the  clergyman.    Mr.  Perceval  relied  tkt  i 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  present  Bonst! 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  church  e 
Ireland  as  soon  as  they  should  have  the  neceinj 
information  before  them.     In  the  next  sessba  a 
act  was  passed  "  For  enforcing  the  residence  of  spi- 
ritual persons  on  their  benefices  in  Ireland;"  be 
it  was  complained  of  by  Sir  John  Newport,  in  iti 
passage  through  the  Commons,  as  a  measure  ray 
far  short  of  being  efficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  framed.    In  h 
course  of  the  same  session,  on  the  16th  of  Mn, 
1808,  Sir  John  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  alii 
^'  For  the  more  equal  valuation  of  the  revenue  ef 
the  first  fruits  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  coUecdoo 
thereof."     It  appeared,  he  stated,  that  (he  entire 
annual  amount  of  the  first  fruits  at  present  col- 
lected in  Ireland  was  no  more  than  350/.*   Ose 
reason  of  this  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  pi- 
rishes  were  not  valued  at  all,  and  contributed  no- 
thing :  it  might  be  reckoned  that  there  were  laW 
parishes  where  first  fruits  were  valued,  and  90"! 
where  they  remained  still  unvalued.     Besidet,  tk 
valuations  that  had  taken  place  were  a  centurjold, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they  now  ough.*  to 
be.     He  proposed  that  the  payment  of  first  to 
should  not  attach  to  any  living  under  the  Yilneof 
250/.  ;  but,  even  thus  limited,  he  had  no  douk, 
from  every  calculation  he  had  made,  that  the  R* 
venue  from  this  source,  if  it  were  properly  collectod 
under  a  new  and  fair  valuation,  would,  »^^^r^ 
ducting  all  expences,  produce  between  20,OOw.  , 
and  30,000/.  per  annum.    The  motion,  bowcm, 
was  opposed  by  ministers,  and,  after  a  sbort  de- 
bate, was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majoritj » 
67  to  50.     The  same  fortune  attended  other  a- 
tempts  of  the  opposition  in  subsequent  teism 
to  touch  the  system  of  the  Irish  church.   Thus,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1810,  Mr.  Pamell  was  defeat^ 
by  a  majority  of  69  to  48  on  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tiihwffl 
Ireland.     Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  ISU  * 

♦  There  may  be  loiiie  doubt,  however,  whether  th"J*fi*-rt 
print  for  3500/.  In  the  eourw  of  the  debate  whidi  took  P**"^ 
Sir  John  Newport's  motion,  as  report«i  in  the  ParlUiaentuvi^«»J 
xi.  277-285,  both  Mr.  Porter,  Uie  Iruh  chaocellor  of  ibe  «2*22 
and  Mr.  Homer,  are  ra»de  to  atato  or  to  AMiune  that  the  pww^ 
the  firat  fk-uita  in  Ireland  amoonted  to  9imL  And  this  f.  ""XS, 
given  by  Mr.  Wakt»field,  Account  of  Ireland,  il.  4T«,  oa  lb«  •«";,i 
of  Mr.  Fo^lcr'a  ipeedi  (which,  however,  is  tntmttd  le  ■«>«*SL| 
the  Parliamentary  Debalea).  At  the  lame  time  it  ^'SJLS^ 
that  Mr.  Foeter's  argument  would  rather  lead  to  a  •"•PtJL  |ii^ 
misprint  is  in  the  amoont  as  fiTsn  in  Aw  speecb^^ii  »■ 
ought  to  be  350/.  or  SOOf. 
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majority  of  39  to  36  negatived  a  resolution  moved 
by  the  same  honourable  member,  pledging  the 
House  early  in  the  next  session  to  take  this  subject 
into  its  consideration,  ^'  with  a  view  to  a  legislative 
measure  conducive  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  satisfactory  provision 
of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church."  On  this 
last  occasion  Mr.  Pamell  observed  that  the  object 
he  had  in  yiew,  the  substitution  of  another  equiva- 
lent source  of  income  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in 
place  of  tithes,  had  engaged  the  attention  both  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Redesdale,  each  of  whom 
had  prepared  a  bill  for  ita  attainment.  He  rested 
his  case  wholly  on  the  dissimilarity  of  the  circum- 
stances of  England  and  Ireland,  contending,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  the  general  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  tithes  as  provision  for  a  clergy, 
'  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  peculiar  state  of 
'  things  which  would  justify  the  commutation  of 
^  tithes  there  without  affording  any  precedent  for  a 
'  similar  measure  in  England.  One  distinction  was 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
did  not  belong  to  the  establishment.  Another  was 
the  comparative  novelty,  or  modem  date,  of  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  that 
country.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation, 
as  had  been  stated  by  Primate  Boulter,^' the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get  thankftQly ;  and  very  few 
went  near  their  livings."  It  was  not  till  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick  (in  1 691)  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  began  to  realize  their  legal  right  to  tithe. 
According  to  Primate  Boulter  tithe  of  agistment 
was  never  demanded  till  1720;  the  demand  was 
not  then  acceded  to,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1734  took  away  no  realized  right,  but 
only  one  which  the  Irish  people  had  never  acknow- 
ledged. To  this  day  the  clergy  had  never  been 
able  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  tithes  on  many 
articles  which  were  titheable  according  to  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  law.  In 
some  parishes  no  tithes  had  ever  been  claimed  on 
hay;  in  others,  on  potatoes;  in  others,  on  flax. 
Hence  great  uncertainty  and  endless  litigation  as 
to  what  articles  are  titheable  and  what  not.  Another 
distinction  consisted  in  the  way  in  which  tithes 
were  collected  in  Ireland — pnncipally  (for  the 
reason  already  explained)  from  the  poorest  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
through  the  medium  of  tithe-proctors  and  tithe- 
farmers,  whose  harsh  modes  of  proceeding  pro- 
duced an  incredible  amount  of  suffering  and 
oppression.  When  a  composition  was  agreed  to 
the  practice  was  for  promissory  notes,  payable  in 
a  year,  to  be  taken ;  and  thus  all  the  lower  orders 
were  placed  in  the  power  of  the  proctors,  it  con- 
stantly happening  that  their  notes  could  not  be 
paid  when  they  became  due.  Mr.  Pamell  com- 
bated, as  an  unfounded  prejudice,  the  notion  ad- 
vanced by  many  among  the  opponents  of  the  reform 
of  the  tithe  system,  that  the  real  oppressors  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  were  the  landlords  and  middle 
men.  As  for  the  middle  men,  **  their  origin  sprung 
fiom  the  Catholic  penal  lawi^^the  confiscationa  of 


property,  the  expulsion  of  the  great  Catholic 
families, — a  state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  quiet  proprietor  of  land,  a  century  ago,  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  anything  from  it,  except  by 
letting  on  long  terms  to  the  few  solvent  Protestants 
that  inhabited  tJie  strong  towns.  But,  whatever 
evil  might  belong  to  the  system,  it  was  daily  wear- 
ing out.  The  middle-men  might  in  some  instances 
have  acted  with  severity  towards  their  tenantry; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  highly  useful, 
and  exceedingly  kind  and  charitable  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  the  motion, 
it  was  urged  that  any  plan  of  commutation  was 
rendered  nearly  impracticable  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  had  an  absolute  estate  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  growing  tillage  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
fair  application  of  that  principle  would  certainly, 
under  any  arrangement,  make  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  pay  very  much  more  to  the  tithe- owner  than 
he  did  at  present.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
secretary,  described  the  actual  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  as  **  a  mere  flea-bite"  compared  to  what  it 
was  in  England,  and  this  seemed  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  fact. 

A  short  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  church 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1819,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  John  Newport 
for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  he  instituted 
into  the  present  condition  of  that  establishment. 
Sir  John  observed  that  in  consequence  of  an  ad* 
dress  from  the  House  a  similar  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  in  1806,  and  that  a  report  from  the 
commission  appointed  on  that  occasion  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  in  the  following  year.  That 
report  had  strongly  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  had  r&> 
commended  that  the  union  or  disunion  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  should  be  effected  only  under  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council.  It  might  be  admitted  that,  when 
pasturage  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  tithes  were 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  union  of  parishes 
was  in  many  cases  almost  a  measure  of  necessity. 
But  what  was  remarkable  was,  that  as  tillage  ad- 
vanced such  unions  appeared  to  have  become  more 
instead  of  less  frequent.  Thus,  although  only  31 
had  taken  place  in  the  62  years  from  17 18  to  1780, 
in  the  20  following  years,  from  1780  to  1800,  the 
number  had  been  25;  and  in  the  18  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  1800,  it  had  been  no  leas  than 
34.  As  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  this  system.  Sir  John  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  gentlemaa 
of  the  highest  respectability,  that  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  writer  resided,  and  which  com- 
prehended a  union  of  four  parishes,  there  was 
neither  resident  clergyman  nor  parish  church.  The 
church  had  been  reported  to  be  in  perfect  repair 
in  1807,  but  was  now  in  ruins,  nor  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  repair  it,  or  to  erect  a  new 
one,  although  upon  the  roof  falling  in,  a  few  years 
after  the  report  of  1807, 900/.  had  been  subMsribed 
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for.th^  IvUet  purpotej  md  pMblb  worabip  bad 
nQV^x  ?iDce  b^ei\  performed  in  tjiose  pvriahea,  ex- 
cept o«ly  Qu  ooei  oecft^n  in  the  pdvale  house  of 
the  .writer  of  the  letter*  Of  the  incumbent,  *who 
h<^  b^n  Appointed  ftbout  eight  years  ago*  and  who 
held  another  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  the  dio* 
cesan  from  whom  he  had  received  the  living*  and 
whose  relation  he  was,  the  miited  parishes  never 
saw  anything  but  when  he  came  to  collect  his 
tithes.  It  was  afterwards  mentioned  that  the  name 
of  this  incumbent  was  Cox,  and  that  his  relation 
and  patron  was  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  the  united  parishes  were  had 
Imn  appealed  to  without  effect,  although  he  had 
promiiied  both  to  accelerate  the  re-building  of  the 
ct^urch  and  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  incttm<* 
hent.  Yet  the  sum  of  500,000/.  had  been  voted 
siflQe  t}ie  Union  *  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
the  p^rchase  of  glebe-lands  in  Irehuad.  It  ap* 
pi^red,  however,  that  six  disunions  of  parishes  had 
been  ordered  aince  1807,  of  which  four  were  in 
th^. archbishopric  of  Cashel.  The  motion  was  not 
qpppfied  1^  ministers;  but  some  explanations  were 
enl^qved  into  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  in  reply  to  Sir 
Jphn  Newport's  statements.  Although  34  unions 
of  parishes  might  have  taken  plaoe  since  1800,  only 
IB9M  observed,  had  been  ordered  by  the  privy 
cpvpcijl  since  1607  ;  and  against  these  were  to  be 
sfft  ,;^i^  nin  disunions  which  had  been  effected 
^ijtbiu  tha  same  period.  All  the  parishes  united 
bj.  tb?  authority  of  the  privy  council,  too,  had  be- 
fqre  )mo^  episcopally  united  from  time  immemo^ 
rial.;, thai  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  it  had  been  the 
ujpiform  practifie  to  allow  them  to  be  held  by  one 
i^cun^bei^t*  The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland, 
aQOordii^g  to  the  report  of  1807,  was  11S3;  and 
at.tii^it  date  there  were  churches  only  in  950  of 
tbam*  In  each  of  the  remaining  23S  benefices, 
}u^;^Yer,  a  commodious  church,  Mr.  Foster  stated, 
h^:  been  since  built ;  while  several  old  churches, 
wh^(^h  were  previously  more  like  bams  than 
cb,yxcbes,  had  also  undergone  complete  repair. 
Af  /fK'  glebe-houses,  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  had 
alfifiady  purchased  land  for  such  houses  in  239 
bi^efiees;  and  every  endeavour  was  making  tu 
cQuql^de  similar  purchases  in  the  remaining  pa^ 
rishea,  where  the  clergyman  was  still  witlmut  a 
residence*  Ever  since  1808,  when  the  new  law  of 
residence  had  been  passed,  the  Irish  bishops, 
Afr.  Foster  asserted,  had  diligently  used  the  new 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  to  promote 
and, enforce  residence ;  and  he  believed  exemptions 
now  w^re  never  granted  unless  in  cases  of  ill  health 
or  where  there  was  no  glebe-house.  In  regard 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  bishops  formerly  in 
allowing  so  much  non-residence,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  ''  that,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  appropriating  the  tithes  of  all  the 
monasteries  which  were  left  untouched,  very  little 
or  nothing  of  tithe  was  left  in  many  districts  of 

*  We  beliero  this  is  what  Sir  Joha  must  have  i^Jd.  The  report 
of  hisfepecdi  in  ^  * PariUmentary  Debates'  makek  him  speak  of 
"  AQO«q(V)^.  ]roted  foniv  tfoM  etnce." . 


that  country  for  the  maintenance  ef  tbe  fMwnrhi 
cleigy.  This  was  the  ease  in  Comaii^lit  muI  joaa 
parts  of  Munster ;  and  hence  former  bishiops  eni 
not  consistently  enforce  the  residence  of  tiie  pan 

chial  clergy  in  such  districts." 

In  1818  an  important  act  was  passed  by  padii- 
ment,  by  which   the    sum  of  l,0OO,0OO£.  wm 
granted  ^^  for  building  and  promoting  tbe  birildiTf 
of  additional  churches  in  populous  pariaiies "  m 
England.    It  was  provided  that  the  naoiiej  thmM 
be  vested  in  commissioneiB,  who  were  to  sqiplyi 
in  some  cases  in  defraying  the  entire  expease  d 
the  churches  to  be  erected,  in  others  in  as«igris| 
the  subscriptions  of  the  parishioners  or  oCfaer  |b- 
vate  individuals.     In  moving  the  second  xea^ 
of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  on  the  1 5th  of  May»  t&a 
it  had  passed  the  Commons,  Lord  Ldverpool  entend 
at  some  length  into  an  explanation  of  tbe  ciiOM- 
stauces  under  which  it  had  been  brought  ibrvari 
by  the  government,  and  the  views  witb  which  tkr 
proposed  such  an  appropriation  of  the  public  moofr. 
It  had  been  his  intention.  Lord  lAverpofA  states, 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  descsdptkm  fasr 
ago;  but  various  circumstances  in  the  sitostiaDflt 
the  country  had  caused  him  to  defer  it.     Some  c^ 
culations  of  the  number  of  new  chuTches  that  woe 
required  had  proceeded  upon  the  suppositiaB  tisC 
church  accommodation  was  wanted  for  the  cmsB 
population ;  but  this  was  a  fallacious  sissurapdea 
There  were  to  be  deducted  not  only  all  childxc 
under  a  certain  age,  and  all  who  were   too  old  m 
infirm  to  attend  public  worship,  but  also  so  msif 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  parkh  as  were  neat 
sarily  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  houses  wiiik 
the  rest  were  at  church — a  number  which  coiU 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  for  efor 
house — and  all  those  who  belonged  to  dissenting  oar 
gregations,  forming,  undoubtedly,  a  large  propoctiiB 
of  every  populous  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Lookiaf 
to  all  these  considerations,  he  was  disposed  to  tkiak 
that  the  wants  of  tbe  country  would  be  snffideDtk 
met  if  church  accommodation  were  provided  ks  i 
third  of  the  population  in  country  places,  and  a 
fourth  in  great  towns.  It  was  in  the  latter,  howewr, 
that  most  was  required  to  be  done.     In  the  metrs- 
polis,  it  was  calculated  that  five  additional  chordbcs 
would  be  required  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone; 
four  for  that  of  Fancras ;  four  for  St.  Leonard'^ 
Shoreditch ;  four  for  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Gceen; 
three  for  Lambeth ;  and  so  on  for  other  pariaho. 
The  town  of  Manchester,  it  was  thought,  woaid 
require  an  addition  of  seven  churclies,  Sheffield  of 
four,  Stockport  of  four,  Birmingham  of  three  sr 
four,  and  other  towns  of  one^  two,  or  three.    Tbe 
parliamentary  grant,  it  wss  estimated,  wouH  of 
itself  be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  100  churches; 
but  considerable  aid  was  expected  from  subscrip- 
tions, so  that  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  anti- 
cipated that  in  all  from  150  to  200  new  cburdics 
would  be  built.     In  the  town  of  Liverpool  s\v 
churches  had  been  built  wholly  by  subscription; 
so  that  that  town,  which  was  very  inoonsidendife 
at  the  commencement  of  hia  mejesly^s  re^,  now^ 
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^l^ljtbBt  it  ba4  attained  a  population  of  lOO^OOO  aouls, 
l^^ad  fourteen  churohea.  Though  some  opposition 
'^Hnras  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  the  necesaity  of 
^the  meaaare  tbaa  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment was  generally  admitted  in  both  Houses, 
^]Bas  ahaiaig  out  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  popu* 
■Elation  during  the  preceding  century:  even  so  long 
^i  ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  neither  the 
fMi  population  of  the  kingdom  nor  that  of  the  me- 
B  liei  tropolis  waa  half  as  great  as  it  had  since  become, 
vb«  parliament,  as  Lord  Liverpool  remarked,  had  voted 
bear  fifty  new  churches  for  London  alone,  although  only 
lisi  nine  of  them  were  actually  erected.  The  Eccle- 
MS!  siastical  Commission  established  by  this  act  has,  as 
iJSB  is  well  knoMm,  been  in  operation  ever  since;  and 
t\Ai  the  parliamentary  grant,  aided  by  private  benefiac- 
rfiffi  tions,  or  rather  in  many  cases  coming  in  aid  of 
mil  the  contributions  of  private  parties,  has  been  pro- 
B^  ductive  of  numerous  additional  churches  in  all 
mil  parts  of  the  country. 

{^  The  favour  thus  shown  by  the  legislature  to 
{]0  the  church  after  a  century  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
i^  least  as  regarded  the  main  point  of  enabling  it  to 
g^  be  what  it  professed  to  be,  the  church  of  the  nation, 
^^  or  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  expansion  to  its 
^  power  of  religious  instruction  and  superintend- 
^  ence  in  some  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
^i  increase  of  the  populaticm  was  going  on,  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  some  change  in  the  public  feel- 
ing  towards  the  church  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
^  present  period.  And  that,  again,  would  imply 
\  something  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  church, 
,  I  or  clerical  body,  itself;  for  the  change  of  public 
'  feeling  would  produce  this,  if  it  had  not  been  pro* 
duced  by  it: — ^most  probably  there  had  been  a 
mutual  action  and  re-action ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
clergy  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes 
and  influences,  whatever  they  were,  which  operated 
^  npon  the  general  public.  Howsoever  it  had  been 
r^  brought  about,  it  is  certain  that  a  revolution,  to  a 
ff  considerable  extent,  had  been  lately  wrought  in 
''^  the  spirit  of  the  establishment;  that,  whether 
•^  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dissent,  or  struck 
\r  with  any  other  unaccustomed  apprehensions  as  to 
1^  the  security  of  its  position,  or  merely  impressed  by 
^^  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times  and 
^  sharing  the  common  thoughtfulness  and  earnest- 
'^  ness  that  liad  succeeded  an  age  of  universal  unbe- 
^  lief  and  indifference,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
^  casting  off  much  of  the  carelessness  or  secularity 
i^  in  which  it  had  contentedly  passed  the  greater  part 
P  of  the  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to 
^  quite  a  new  sort  of  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
f  distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  zeal  and  activity 
'^  is  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present 
^  period  of  the  several  great  schemes  for  the  diffu- 
^  sion  of  religion  by  other  means  than  the]  ordinary 
^  services  of  the  church,  which  were,  either  exclu- 
f  sively  or  to  a  great  extent,  supported  and  managed 
f  by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  establish- 
r  ment.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know* 
i^  ledge,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the  esta- 
^      blished  chnrch,  bad  been  founded  so  long  ago  as 


in  the  year  1699,  and  had  been  in  aetion,  ptint- 
ing  and  distributing  copi^es  of  the  seriptures  (prin'- 
cipally  in  the  Welsh  and  Manx  languages),  and 
maintaining  a  few  missionaries  in  foreign  parts, 
throughout  the  last  century.  But  till  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  present  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow  and  languid,  and  its  operations 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  17G1  the  number  of 
members,  though  an  increase  had  been  going  on 
for  about  twenty  years,  was  still  no  more  than 
600,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 3000/.;  in  1765  it  had  about  700  sub- 
scribers, and  an  annual  income  of  somewhat  above 
5000/. ;  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  number  of 
members  had  become  about  2000,  and  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  about  10,000/. ;  by  the  year 
1809  there  were  3560  members,  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  16,000/. ;  in  1819  the 
number  of  members  was  14>000,  and  the  income 
of  the  society  very  nearljr  56,000/.  Connected 
with  this  society  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Qospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1101,  and  also  now  expends  a  large 
reventm  in  foreign  missions.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (originally  styled  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East),  is  also,  as  its 
name  implies,  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  establishment;  it  was  founded  in  1804,  and 
its  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  not  much 
short  of  100,000/.  There  exist  also  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society,  which  began  its  operations 
about  1812,  and  whose  income  in  1818  exceeded 
2000/.,  and  some  other  minor  institutions  of  a 
simikr  kind,  which  mostly  spning  np  either  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  men* 
tioned  the'  National  School  Society,  founded  in 
1811,  the  object  of  which  is  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  upon  the  principles  of  the 
established  church .  And  several  other  of  our  mo- 
dem religious  associations  which  embrace  Christians 
of  varioos  denominations  have  also  always  drawn 
a  large  propoitioD  of  their  supporters  irom  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  more  especially  the 
greatest,  of  all,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which,  from  an  income  of  only  about 
600/.  at  its  commencement  in  the  year  1804,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth  throughout 
the  present  period,  till  in  1820  it  had  attained  the 
splendid  revenue  of  123,000/. 

All  this,  doubtless,  evinced,  as  we  have  said, 
that  a  new  vitality  of  some  sort  or  other  had 
awakened  within  the  established  church,  both 
among  clergy  and  people.  And  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  was  exhibited  in  various  other  ways. 
The  particular  system  of  doctrine  which  has  in 
recent  times  been  called  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  never  been  without  a  footing  in  the  church  of 
England ;  k  was  the  I\iritanism,  which,  having 
partly  produced  the  Reformation,  broke  out  within 
the  church  immediately  after  that  event,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  attempts  to  suppress  or  extirpate 
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it,  continued  to  grow  in  strength  till  at  last  it  over- 
turned both  church  and  state  in  the  next  century : 
having  achieved  this  catastrophe,  it  appeared  to 
have  exhausted  its  force,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Restoration  and  the  Conformity  Act, 
which  aimed  at  expelling  or  extinguishing  it,  it 
lay  comparatively  dormant  and  little  heard  of; 
but  the  rise  of  Methodism  and  other  causes  warmed 
it  into  life  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  continued  to  grow  in  activity  and 
power  throughout  the  present  period.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  it  may  have  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  character :  instead  of  manifesting  its 
old  disorganizing  tendencies,  it  may  have  actually 
allied  itself  to  conservatism  or  even  to  high- 
churchism ;  but  anything  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  change  of  outward  form,  impressed 
by  temporary  circumstances  and  passing  events ; 
essentially,  whether  designating  itself  puritanism 
or  evangelicalism,  this  spirit  is  beyond  all  question 
hostile  to  such  a  system  as  the  church  of  England. 
For  a  wnile,  however,  warmth  and  light  may  be 
diffused  by  the  fire  that  is  in  the  end  to  set  the 
mansion  in  a  blaze.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  in  the  period  under 
consideration,  were  generally  characterised  by  a 
much  more  laborious  performance  of  their  duties, 
both  expressly  prescribed  and  only  implied  or 
popularly  expected,  than  their  predecessors  had 
been  for  some  generations.  Another  effect  of  the 
same  causes  that  had  produced  this  change  was 
that  a  more  scrupulous  selection  was  made,  if  not 
by  patrons  of  benefices  generally,  at  least  certainly 
by  the  government,  with  which  the  most  important 
appointments  rested,  of  the  men  to  whom  livings 
and  influential  offices  in  the  church  were  given. 
The  bishoprics  in  particular  were  now  usually 
bestowed  with  a  less  exclusive  reference  than  for- 
merly to  political  connexion  and  influence.  Some 
degree  of  professional  eminence,  at  least,  was 
made  the  ground  of  selection  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  instances  than  formerly.  Yet  the  new 
system  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  re- 
markably superior  race  of  prelates.  The  only 
names  of  any  distinction,  whether  for  theological 
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or  other  learning  and  talent,  which  graced  the 
episcopal  bench,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
during  the  present  period,  are  the  following : — 
Richard  Hurd,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  in  1774,  and  translated  to  Worcester 
in  1781,  but  received  no  further  promotion,  though 
he  lived  till  1808;  John  Douglas,  made  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  in  1787,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Salis- 
bury, where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1807; 
Beilby  Porteus,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Chests 
in  1776,  and  of  London  in  1787,  and  who  died  in 
1808;    Richard  Watson,  appointed  in   1782  to 
Llandaff,  over  which  see  he  continued  to  preside 
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till  1816,  when  he  died;  Thomas  Percy,  who  died 
in  1811,  Bishop  of  Droraore,  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted  in  1782;  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beime, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1796,  and  was 
translated  to  Meath  in  1798,  and  who  lived  till 
1823 ;  Samuel  Horsley,  who  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's  in  1788,  whence  he  was  transfenrd 
to  that  of  Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  that  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1802,  and  who  died  in  1806; 
George  Prettyman  (afterwards  Tomline),  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1787,  and  translated  in  1820 
to  Winchester,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1827  ;  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1802,  and  was  transited 
to  Hereford  in  1815,  and  who  dkd  in   1832; 
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Thomas  Burgess,  raised  to  the  see  of  St  David's  in 
1803,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Salis- 
bury in  1825,  and  who  died  in  1837;  Herbert 
Marsh,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in 
1816,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1819,  and  who  died 
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in  1839 ;  William  Van  Mildert,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1819,  and  translated  to 
Durham  in  1826,  and  whose  death  took  place  in 
1836;  and  William  Magee,  who  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Raphoe  in  1819,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1822,  and  who  died 
in  1831.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
names  can  be  placed  in  a  high  class  of  intel- 
lectual or  literary  merit;  perhaps  the  ablest  man 
in  the  list  was  Horaley.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
for  how  little  professional  literary  performance 
of  any  high  order  the  world  is  their  debtor :  the 
only  great  or  considerable  divines  among  them  are 
Archbishop  Magee  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert ;  the 
generality  of  them  were  known  and  are  remem- 
bered only  as  cultivators  in  rather  a  small  way  of 
criticism  and  the  belles  lettres,  grammarians  and 
commentators,  pamphleteers  and  political  speech- 
makers. 

The  liberality  of  parliament,  which,  during  the 
present  period,  improved   the  condition   of  the 
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poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  also 
extended  to  those  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In 
1810  an  act  was  passed  for  augmenting  parochial 
stipends  in  certain  cases  in  that  country,  by  which 
an  annual  sum,  not  to  exceed  10,000/.,  was  allotted 
for  raising  all  livings  to  the  value  of  150/.  a-year, 
exclusive  of  manse,  or  parsonage-house,  and  glebe, 
and  a  further  sum  of  2000/.  to  raise  to  200/.  the 
money  incomes  of  certain  clergymen  (mostly  the 
ministers  of  what  are  called  the  second  livings  in 
several  of  the  burghs),  who  are  not  legally  entitled 
to  glebes  and  manses.  In  making  this  arrangement 
an  average  was  taken  of  the  value  of  all  the  poorer 
livings  for  the  preceding  seven  years;  and  such 
addition  from  the  bounty  was  assigned  to  each  as 
brought  it  up  to  the  amount  of  150/.  Of  943 
livings,  the  entire  number  in  the  establishment, 
208  were  found  to  be  under  that  value ;  of  these  37 
receive  from  the  augmentation  fund  less  than  20/. 
each,  one  drawing  only  lis.  6d.;  17  receive  above 
100/.  each  annually,  the  augmentation  in  one  case 
being  no  less  than  138/.  2s,  6c/.,  the  former  stipend 
having  been  only  11/.  17*.  6d,  The  stipends, 
however,  being  for  the  greater  part  paid  in  grain, 
their  money  value  varies  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
average  according  to  which  the  parliamentary 
allowance  was  fixed  having  been  deduced  from  a 
series  of  dear  years,  that  allowance  does  not  now 
generally  suffice  to  make  up  the  income  which  the 
act  professes  to  secure,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
livings  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  grant, 
which  yet  since  the  arrangement  was  made  have 
descended  below  the  specified  point  of  150/.  a- 
year. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  for  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  yearp  comprised  in  the  present 
period  is  destitute  of  any  events  of  importance.  The 
two  parties,  popularly  called  the  Moderates  and  the 
Highflyers,  continued  to  pursue  their  contests  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  other  judicatories ; 
the  former  for  the  most  part  in  alliance  with  the 
conservative  or  ministerial,  the  latter  with  the 
whig  or  opposition,  party  in  the  state ;  and  the 
two  comprehending  between  them  nearly,  every 
man  in  the  church.  If  a  third  or  independent 
party,  or  anything  that  professed  to  be  such,  had 
as  yet  any  existence,  it  was  entirely  insignificant. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  dislocation  which 
it  received  from  the  interruption  of  its  usual  rela- 
tions with  the  government  during  the  short  reign 
of  All  the  Talents  in  1806  and  1807,  the  Moderate 
party  continued  to  maintain  the  predominance 
which  it  had  acquired  under  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
had  been  succeeded  as  its  leader  by  Dr.  George 
Hill,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  a  man  certainly,  limited 
as  was  the  sphere  in  which  his  talents  were  dis- 
played, of  the  highest  endowments  for  the  post 
which  he  was  thus  called  to  occupy,  were  it  only 
for  his  rare  gift,  not  indeed  of  passionate  mob  elo- 
quence, but  of  that  serene  and  luminous  oratory,  at 
cmce  dignified  and  persuasive,  by  which  real  busi- 
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neas  is  best  expounded  and  advanced,  and  in  which 
educated  minds  are  most  fitly  addressed.  When 
Dr.  Hill  retired  from  the  Assembly  about  the  year 
1816,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  the  leadership 
of  the  party  fell  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Inglis,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  also  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability,  though  more  ofa  logical  than  a  rhe- 
torical debater.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  one  of  the 


Dh.  Johh  EvtKIKI. 

ministers  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  as 
such  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson,  witli  whom 
his  friendly  intercourse  in  private  life  was  never 
interrupted  by  the  conspicuous  opposition  of  their 
politics  and  public  positions.  When  Dr.  Erskine 
died  at  a  venerable  age  in  1803,  or  perhaps  some 
years  before  that  event,  his  place  as  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly  was  understood,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  assumed  by  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  hart.,  another  of  the  minis- 
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ters  of  Edinburgh,  whose  honesty  and  independence 
of  spirit  and  general  elevation  of  character  com- 
manded universal  respect  during  a  long  life,  and 
to  whose  authority  on  all  points  belonging  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church  great  deference  was  paid 
by  his  party.    The  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 


minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  bad 
also,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  present  period 
risen  to  a  foremost  place  on  the  same  side,  and  ac- 
quired that  distinction  and  influence  in  the  Assem- 
bly which  his  remarkable  debating  talents  mroaJd 
have  secured  for  him  in  any  theatre  of  popiikr 
eloquence  in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  as 
we  have  intimated,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Scot- 
tish church  continued  the  same  as  in  the  dajs  d 
Principal  Robertson ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Modenk 
party  maintained  the  ascendancy  to  which  he  had 
raiseid  it,  and  their  opponents,  with   their    msie 
popular  principles    and    professions,    and    their 
actually  greater  popularity,  remained  a  minori^, 
it  might  be  said  a  fixed  and  hopeleaa  minority, 
in  the  church  courts.     In  our  own  day  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  reversed  this  order  of  thni|p, 
and,  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  late 
disruption,  the  popular  party,  composed  ibr   tit 
most  part  of  the  clergymen  who  have  now  left  the 
establishment  and  set  up  a  new  church  for  thcar- 
selves,  had  formed  a  majority  in  the  General  As- 
sembly.    It  was  this  change  of  position  wliidi 
enabled  them  to  pass  their  Veto  Act  in  1834,  sad 
to  follow  up  that  first  step  by  the  further  ^oceed- 
ings  which  speedily  involved  the  church  in  a  cooteiC 
with  the  civil  courts,  and  ultimately  produced  the 
resignation  and  secession  that  have  recently  taken 
place  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  regular  parish  minis- 
ters, besides  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of 
certain  newly  created  charges,  called  quoad  sarra 
parishes,  whom,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves,  the  Veto  party,  since  they  had  got 
the  upper  hand,  had  called  in  to  seats  and  votes  in 
the  several  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  but  who,  u 
soon  as  the  matter  was  brought  into  question,  were 
found  to  have  no  right  to  places  there.     That  tk 
course  thus  taken  by  the  church,  under  its  nev 
guides  or  drivers,  was  a  deviation  from  that  which 
it  had  steadily  held  for  a  good  many  years  past, 
was  not  denied  by  those  who  urged  it,  and,  indeed, 
was  undeniable ;  but  they  have  always  asserted  and 
contended  that  it  was  nevertheless  in  perfect  con- 
formity both  with  the  constitution  and  standards  of 
the  church,  and  also  with  the  principles  which  had 
always  been  held  and  professed  by  themselves  and 
their  party — proclaimed  and  invoked  by  them  on 
all  proper  occasions  while  they  were  a  minority 
and  an  opposition,  and  consistently  retained  after 
they  had  the  power  of  carrying  them  into   eS&:L 
For  example,  they  now  profess  themselves  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  lay  patronage  of  church  livings 
in  any  shape :  the  Veto  Act,  which  gave,  or  at- 
tempted to  give,  to  the  people  in  every  parish  in 
absolute  and  discretionary  right  of  negativing  any 
presentation  to  the  cure  by  the  legal  lay  patron, 
was,  it  will  generally  be  thought,  pretty  well  for  a 
first  blow  at  the  system  of  patron^i^e,  and  would 
hardly  have  required  a  second  to  effect  its  complete 
overthrow  if  a  little  more  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  new  popular  power  to  organise  itself  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  effective  exerdae;  but,  be  that 
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as  it  may,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  Veto 
Act  have  since  generally  avowed  that  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  destruction  of  lay  patronage  is  what 
their  principles  demand ;  and  while  they  were  still 
in  the  church,  and  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  they  had  already  begun,  as  a  party,  to 
take  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
A  large  section  of  them,  indeed,  had  for  some  time 
gone  Uie  length  of  denouncing  patronage  as  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  word  of  God  itself 
— ^though  without,  it  is  true,  any  one  of  those  who 
had  entered  the  establishment  through  this  breach 
in  its  defences  feeling  bound  on  that  account  to 
retire  from  it  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  po- 
sition to  do  it  all  the  mischief  that  he  could.  It  is 
cuhouB  to  compare  with  all  this  the  conduct  and 
professions  of  the  same  party  at  so  late  a  date  as 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  or  of  the 
period  we  are  now  reviewing.  In  the  year  1818 
appeared  a  life  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  by  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  with  an  appendix  containing 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  constituti<m 
of  the  Scottish  church,  in  which,  as  has  been  noticed 
above.  Sir  Henry  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  popular  party,  and  perhaps  the  man  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  they  looked  up  as  their  light 
and  oracle  on  all  constitutional  questions.  The  pre- 
sent opponents  of  patronage  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  and  talking  as  if  patronage  was  a  thing 
utterly  unkuown  in  the  earliest  and  purest  age  of 
the  Scottish  church,  a  monstrous  novelty  derived 
from  prelatical  England,  and  first  imposed  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  few  years 
after  the  Union.  "  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,*'  writes  Sir  Henry,  with 
his  characteristic  honesty  and  frank uess,  ^*  patron- 
age was  certainly  in  use  down  to  the  latest  period 
before  the  Restoration  of  which  there  is  any  re- 
cord of  the  proceedings  of  Greneral  Assemblies;" 
and  he  quotes  several  acts  of  Assembly  in  proof  of 
this  fact,  which  indeed  nothing  but  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  unfairness  could  affect  to  doubt,  or 
attempt  to  suppress.  It  is  true,  as  he  states,  that 
patronage  was  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
Restoration  universally  regarded  as  a  grievance  by 
the  clergy ;  but  what  was  it  the  church  in  those 
days  of  primitive  purity  desired  to  substitute  for 
that  hated  mode  of  appointing  ministers  to  vacant 
benefices  ?  Was  it  either  any  plain  and  straight- 
forward system  of  election  by  the  people,  or  the 
absolute  negative  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,  the  nc  voloj  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  raiione  vo- 
luntaSf  of  the  Veto  Act  ?  Sir  Henry  shall  answer. 
*'  These  acts,"  he  goes  on,  '^  demonstrate  that  pa- 
tronage was,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  in  use,  even 
at  that  period  of  the  church  which  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  most  adverse  to  it. 
But  they  show  at  the  same  time  the  solicitude  of 
the  clergy  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  com- 
mand of  as  many  patronages  as  possible.  And  the 
truth  is,  that  at  this  time  neither  the  crown  nor  the 
Bubject-patrons  were  frequently  in  a  condition  to 
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resist  them.  The  presbyteries  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  allowed  to  nominate  the  candidates  for 
vacant  parishes,  not  only  when  they  sent  lists  to 
the  crown,  but  in  other  cases.  The  candidates 
named  by  them  were  proposed  to  the  kirk-sessions, 
who,  in  each  case,  from  several  in  the  nomination, 
were  allowed  to  elect  one,  who  was  then  proposed 
to  the  congregation.  By  the  Directory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  of  1649,  if  a  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation dissented,  they  were  to  give  their  reasons, 
of  which  the  presbytery  were  to  judge.  If  the 
presbytery  should  find  their  dissent  founded  on 
causeless  prejudices^  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  person  elected. 
And  there  is  a  clause  subjoined,  which  in  those 
times  would  apply  to  ^^^^Y  cases,  *  That,  where  the 
congregation  was  disaffected  or  malignant^  in 
that  case  the  presbytery  were  (by  their  own  au- 
thority) to  provide  the  parish  with  a  minister.' 
Though  this  mode  seemed  to  give  weight  to  the 
clergy  only  in  the  first  nomination,  or  on  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  and  more  influence  to  the 
people  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
clergy  had  still  the  chief  influence  in  the  ultimate 
decision,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates. For,  when  the  people  were  divided,  which 
very  generally  happened,  it  lay  with  the  church 
courts,  at  last,  to  determine  between  the  parties ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  with  all  the  purity 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  intentions  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  candidate  who  had  most  favour 
among  them  was  oflen  rejected."*  But,  imperfect 
and  ineffectual  as  he  thus  shows  the  apparent  right 
of  objection  enjoyed  by  the  people  before  the  Res- 
toration to  have  been,  Sir  Henry  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  still  greater  limitation  of  that 
right  under  the  system  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  decided  improvement.  "  These  cir- 
cumstances," he  goes  on,  '*  are  adverted  to,  be- 
cause they  go  a  great  way  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1690.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  give  the  clergy  the  influence,  which,  in  what- 
ever form  it  was  exercised,  they  really  possessed 
before  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  still  less  to 
place  any  power  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
which  could  interfere  with  the  right  of  election. 
King  William's  advisers  followed  a  middle  course 
between  these  extremes.  Though  their  arrange- 
ment was  certainly  suggested  by  the  former  prac- 
tice, it  was  in  a  great  measure  free  of  its  chief  dis- 
advantages. In  place  of  the  presbytery  it  gave 
the  original  and  exclusive  nomination  to  the  heri- 
tors and  elders.  The  person  nominated  was  then 
indeed  to  be  proposed  to  the  congregation,  who 
might  approve  or  disapprove, ^r  reasons  shown 
and  substantiated  ;  but  who  had  no  power  of  re- 
jection, without  substantiating  reasons,  which  the 
presbytery,  and  (on  appeal)  the  superior  courts, 

•  Aeoouot  of  tha  Life  aad  Writing!  of  John  Eraklne.  D.D..  lata 
one  of  the  miuiaton  of  EdinlmrKh :  by  Sir  Ucnry  Moncniif  WeU- 
wood.  Bart.,  D.D.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1818.  pp.  430,  431.  T\\\i  itat*. 
ment  entirely  accords  with  the  acoounti  we  have  givrn  in  PSrt.  HiaC 
uf  England,  iiL  444,  490;  aad  iv.  031,  6SS,  648:  and  Pict.  Hiai.  of 
Goo.  UI.  i.  &23-5S6. 
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TCsideDtpleflETifig only 261  Seises,  or  HtUemorethtn 
ft  third  of  the  entire  number,  in  which  eurates  were 
left  to  do  the-dttties.  The  whole  number  of  non- 
resident iDcambents  of  ail  clsBses,  after  dedacting 
dilapidsted  churches  and  sinecures,  was  found  to 
be  5925.  >  Of  diese,  those  who  were  non-resident 
upon  one  benefice  on  account  of  residence  upon 
another  were  1791 ;  those  who  resided  in  a  house 
of  their  own  or  of  a  relative  were  152 ;  those  who 
resided  near  their  parishes  and  did  duty  were  476. 
Deducting  these  three  classes  from  the  whole 
number,  there  still  remained  3500  parishes  which 
must  either  have  no  curate  at  all — a  tiling  which 
Lord  Harrowby  said  he  trusted  the  vigilance  of 
the  church  never  permitted — or  they  must  be 
served  by  the  incumbent  or  curate  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  which  was  next  to  not  being  served  at 
all ;  or  they  must  be  served  by  a  curate  paid  out 
of  what  the  incumbent  could  spare  from  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice.  It  appeared  that  the  greatest 
number  of  pluralities  was  not  among  the  poorest 
classes  of  incumbents.  This,  indeed,  was  only 
what  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  for,  as  his  lord- 
ship remarked,  **  the  incumbent  of  a  large  living 
was  much  more  likely,  from  his  situation  and  con- 
nexions, to  procure  a  second,  than  the  incumbent 
of  ft  small  one."  The  act  regulating  the  salaries 
of  curates  had  not  yet  passed,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
took  an  opportunity  in  this  speech  of  expressing 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  services  of  such  assistants  were 
sometimes  remunerated  by  the  actual  incumbent. 
**The  present  practice,"  he  said,  "according  to 
which  the  non-resident  incumbents  of  livings  of 
50/.,  60i.  or  70/.  a  year  put  into  their  own  pockets 
a  portion  of  this  wretched  pittance,  and  left  much 
less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  curates,  appeared  to  him  far  from 
creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  calculated 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  church.  Many 
instances  came  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
parishes  were  served  for  20/.,  or  even  for  10/.  per 
annum ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  they  knew 
of  their  clergyman  was  the  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  reading  desk  or  pulpit  once  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month."  In  1635  it  was  found  that  the 
average  salary  of  curates  exceeded  80/. 

A  series  of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  commenced  in  1816,  by  a  motion  for  certain 
returns  which  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  May,  by  Mr.  J.  Christian 
Curwen.  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that,  among 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  recently  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  distressed  condition 
of  agriculture,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  the 
burden  of  tithes  did  not  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  grievances  complained  of.  Many  peti- 
tions had  been  received  directed  solely  against  this 
particular  ^evance.  The  principal  point,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  this  occasion  was  the  practice 
which  had  crept  in  of  tithe  cases  being  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  without  the  intervention 


of  ft  jury.    Anciently  suits  for  thlies  wcne  in 
tttted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and, 
ft  plea  of  modus,  exemption,  or  oompositioBi  Hras 
ftllegedi  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  on  appHeatkn, 
sta]^  the  proceedings,  and  directed  the  qacrtion 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury.     In  the  reign  of  Janaea  I. 
this  produced  a  disagreement  between  tlie  ecnvts, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  by  appeal,  fint,  beftte 
the  twelve  judges,  and  then^  before  the  king  in 
council,  by  both  of  which  tribunals  it  was  deter- 
mined that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  aabject 
was  entitled  to  have  all  matters  of  fact  decided  by 
a  jury.  James  himself  heard  the  question  aolemnfy 
argued  for  three  days  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
certain  of  the  judges  on  the  other.    This  decisioB 
appeared  to  have  bieen  acquiesced  in  for  about  fifty 
years.     At  last  a  new  plan  was  fallen  upon  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  the  intervention  of  a  jwr: 
the  recovery  of  tithes  was  sought  for  in  a  court  of 
equity.     The  first  cause,  however,  in  which  ^ 
Exchequer  decided  on  die  fact  without  a  jury  vis 
determined  only  in  1687;   ever  since  then  the 
same  practice  had,  in  certain  circumatancea,  been 
followed  by  that  court.     Another  of  his  objects  Mr. 
Curwen  explained  to  be  to  check  the  prevslent 
disposition  for  extending  tithes :  ^'  I  am  afraid," 
he  said,  *^it  has  oocurr^  too  often,  that  the  tithe- 
gatherer  has  of  late  entered  the  garden  of  the  poor 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  tithe  of  his  balf-doeen 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  ap^c- 
tree.'^     His  ultimate  aim,  at  the  same  time,  the 
honourable  member  confessed,  was  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  tithes.    On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month 
Mr.  R.  W,  Newman  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  take    into  consideratkm  the 
petitions  on  the  table  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  and 
report  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  sufaati- 
tuting  pecuniary  payments  for  tithes  in  kind.    Tlie 
motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  some  length,  bat 
the  speakers  dealt  in  arguments  rather  than  in 
fscts,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  which,  however,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, should  confine  its  report  to  the  q[uestion 
of  whether  it  might  be  expedient  to  enable  propri- 
etors of  tithes  to  grant   leases  thereof  under  due 
regulations.    Mr.  Peel  also  suggested  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  extended  to  the  subject  of  Iiish 
88  well  as  English  tithes.    The  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr.  Pamell  (the 
late  Lord  Congleton,  best  known  as  Sir  Heniy 
Pamell)  in  1810,  but  refused  by  the  House;  and 
other  motions  made  upon  the  subject  by  the  same 
honourable  member  in  1811  and  1812  had  met 
with  a  similar  fate.     In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Newman's  motion  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
clergy  in  the  collection  of  their  tithes,  which  had 
been  commented  on  on  former  occasions,  and  by 
some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  with  great  severity, 
found  a  warm  defender  in  Mr.  Leslie  Foster*  ^  He 
felt  bound,"  be  said,  **  to  enable  the  House  to  ap- 
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]»eciftte  frem  facto)  rather  than  auertione«  whether 
xapacity  or  moderation  was  the  character  of  the 
dtrgy  of  Ireland.  Paradoxical  at  it  might  aoand^ 
he  waa  convinced  that  it  was  actually  to  their  mo- 
deration thej  might  attribute  the  attadca  which 
they  now  had  to  sustain ;  and»  had  they  stood  as 
firmly  on  their  rights  as  the  clergy  of  England, 
they  bad  not  been  so  assailed.  .  .  No  other  body 
in  these  free  ooantries  had  ever  been  so  plundered ; 
they  had  been  robbed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  above  eighty  years  ago,  of  the  tithes  of 
agistment— not  less,  certainly,  than  a  fourth  of 
their  entire  property;  and  this  robbery  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  almost  the  last  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  which  this 
united  parliament  would  have  rejected  with  indig- 
nation."* Throughout  one-half  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Foster  went  on  to  say,  the  clergy  abstained  from 
demanding  the  tithe  of  potatoes.  In  all  the  north 
of  Ireland,  6d.  or  some  such  trifling  sum  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  tithe  of  the  important  article  of  flax. 
**  Of  the  tithes  of  gardens,  so  severely  collected  in 
England,  he  had  never  heard;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  small  tithes,  familiar  in 
England,  were  in  Ireland  unthought  of."  Even 
of  such  crops  as  they  did  take  tithes  of,  he  as- 
serted, as  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  instituted, 
that  the  proportion  the  Irish  clergy  realised  was 
not  a  tenth,  but  generally  only  a  twenty-fifth  or  a 
thirtieth  piurt.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  the  chairman,  on 
the  18th  of  June:  it  embodied  in  sixteen  resolu- 
tions a  plan  for  enabling  ecclesiastical  proprietors 
of  tithes  to  grant  leases  thereof  for  fourteen  years 
or  a  shorter  term  to  the  proprietors  of  Uie  land, 
with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  No  legislative  proceeding,  however, 
was  founded  upon  this  inquiry.  Nor  did  any- 
thing come  of  two  successive  attempts  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  1811  and  1818  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  moduses,  prescriptions,  and  ex- 
emptions from  tithes.  No  statute  of  limitation, 
Mr.  Curwen  complained,  existed  against  the  claims 
of  the  church ;  consequently  no  length  of  posses- 
sion, not  even  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  cen- 
turies, barred  her  right  to  tithes ;  nothing  less  than 
complete  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  exemption 
claimed  by  the  land-owner  was  of  any  avail  against 
the  demand.    And  this  even  while  against  the 

*  The  KBOlation  of  lira  Irish  Honm  of  Commotis  affaintt  tithet  of 
agiolmem  (poMuro  land)  waa  pawed  on  the  18th  of  M aich,  1785 ;  it 
declared  that  any  lawyer  assisting  in  a  prosecation  for  Kuch  tithes 
aliould  \m  eonaidered  as  an  enemy  to  his  oounlry.  No  tithes  of  agist- 
ment  were  over  collected  after  this ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Union  (with  the  hope  of  its  occasioning  the 
abandoBment  of  that  moasare).  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Macartney, 
in  1800.  tliat  this  species  of  tithe  waa  legally  abolished  in  Ireland 
The  burden  of  tithes  In  that  country,  therefore,  fells  only  on  the 
land  ander  tilhigie,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  is  held  by  cottier  tenants. 
••  I  know  of  no  act,"  says  a  late  well-informed  and  patriotic  writer, 
<*  more  mischievona,  more  impolitic,  and  unjust.  The  rich  are  in 
this  manner  exempted  from  bearing  their  ahare  of  a  bniden  which  is 
proTed  hy  the  very  exemption,  and  the  whole  weight  is  sulTered  to 
VL\  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the  least  able  to  mpport  It.    The  opprea- 


rhe  opprea- 
of  tUla 
people  as  population  is  extend   ^ 
and.  tm  the  whole,  may  be  oonsidered  as  one  of  the  moat  serious  of 


sion  is  the  more  galling  as  it  increases  with  thV  increase  or  tUlagt  i 
it  will  affect  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  population  is  extended ; 


the  difficulties  which  occur  in  considering  the  affairs  of  Ireland."— 
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ccown  a  possession  of  sixty  years  waa  now  a  bar, 
since  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Gea  III.  It  appeared, 
from  the  aoeounts  on  the'  table,  that  in  the  last 
seven  years  above  120  suits  £or  tithes  had  been 
determined  in  the  courts  <tf  Exchequer  and  Chan- 
cery, and  that  about  an  equal  number  were  still 
pending ;  doubtlew,  mostly  the  result  of  the  un- 
certainty occasioned  by  the  non-admission  of  pre- 
scription and  enjoyment  as  a  ground  of  title  in 
regard  to  this  descriptiim  of  property.  During  the 
time  that  these  120  suits  had  been  going  <m,  Mr. 
Curwen  asserted,  the  churches  of  the  clergymen  by 
whom  they  had  been  raised  had  in  many  instances 
been  nearly  deserted;  to  such  lengths  had  hostili- 
ties in  many  cases  been  carried  between  pastor  and 
flock.  Another  object  of  the  honourable  member 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  the  preceding  session,  of  courts  of 
equity  deciding  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
on  what  were  called  rank  moduses  of  tithes,-Htbat 
is  to  say,  such  as,  from  their  amount,  were  pre- 
sumed to  argue  a  more  modern  date  than  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  Leave  waa  granted  to  Imng  in  a 
bill  to  accomplish  these  and  other  reforms,  which, 
however,  wss  merely  read  for  the  first  time  and 
printed.  When  Mr.  Curwen  again  took  up  the 
subject  in  the  next  session,  and  moved,  on  the 
19th  of  February  1818,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill,  his  views  were  supported  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Brougham,  but  both  Mr.  Peel 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  joined  Sir  William  Scott 
in  discountenancing  them,  although  no  opposi- 
tion was  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill. . 
Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  bill  promised  rather  to 
increase  than  to  prevent  litigation.  As  to  the 
statement  of  there  being  120  tithe  causes  then 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  truth  was, 
that  only  69  of  them  had  been  instituted  by  the 
clergy,  and  only  35  of  them  had  been  commenced 
within  the  last  three  years.  "  It  would  not,"  Mr. 
Peel  said,  "  in  his  opinion,  be  difficult  to  ahow 
that  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  pre- 
scription to  tithes  as  to  other  property  would  be 
very  unjust."  And  no  doubt  there  is  much 
greater  likelihood  that  tithes  legally  due  should,  in 
certain  circumstances,  remain  unclaimed  or  unex- 
acted  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  than  that 
the  right  to  an  estate  in  land  should  be  allowed  so 
to  lie  dormant.  The  mere  fact  that  the  clergyman 
has  only  a  life-interest  in  his  tithes  creates  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  established  church  Jn  Ire- 
land, since  the  Union  no  longer  a  sister  church, 
but  a  branch  or  integral  part  of  that  established  in 
England,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment by  various  motions  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1807  and  1808.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1807, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  administration,  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Wickham,  member  for  Callington,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  moved  in  the  Commons  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
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Iiuilding,  rebuildingy  and  keeping  in  repair  of 
church^  and  glebe-houses^  and  the  purchase  of 
glebe-houses  and  glebe-lands,  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Wickham  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  paper 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in 
1803,  two  acts  had  been  subsequently  passed  by 
parliameat ;  one  for  the  loan,  without  interest,  of  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  church  from 
the  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  the  other  for  the  ad- 
vance of  50,000/.  for  the  same  object  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  Both  these  acts,  however,  had  re- 
mained entirely  inoperative :  it  appeared  that  the 
securities  they  required  for  the  money  could  not  be 
obtained.  Although  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
half  that  of  Englai^d,  Mr.  Wickham  observed,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  former  country  had  been 
originally  cmly  2436,  and  by  subsequent  consolida- 
tions had  been  reduced  by  the  year  1791  to  1120. 
The  average  population  of  parishes,  therefore,  was 
about  five  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
It  was  explained  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  that  there  was 
an  old  act,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  believed, 
which  authorised  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy 
council  to  divide  or  consolidate  parishes  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  it 
happened  that,  where  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
was  most  extensive,  these  unions  were  most  apt  to 
take  place.  '^  For  instance,  if  a  gentleman  had 
good  interest,  and  connexions  of  any  weight,  a 
single  parish  might  be  in  so  low  a  state  Uiat  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  acceptance ;  he  then  would 
perhaps  give  the  real  statement  of  the  case  to  his 
friend  or  patron,  and  afterwards  a  recommendation 
would  come  from  the  crown  that  two  adjoining 
parishes  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  which 
the  bishop  in  such  case  mostly  agreed  to."  Such 
was  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  Dr.  Duigenan  contended,  that  it  it  had 
not  beoi  for  these  unions  of  parishes  the  clergy 
would  have  devoured  the  people ;  or  rather,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  his  idea,  they  would  have  been 
starved,  or  lefl;  without  the  means  of  supporting 
the  respectability  of  their  station.  Sir  John  New- 
port remarked  that,  although  the  lord-lieutenant 
had,  by  the  old  act  referred  to,  the  power  of  dis- 
uniting parishes,  he  had  not  found  any  instance  in 
which  this  had  been  done.  Mr.  Maurice  Fitz- 
^ald,  after  mentioning  that  some  of  the  livings 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  amounted  to  1000/.,  to 
1500/.,  and  even  to  3000/.  a-year,  added  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  consolidation  of  livings 
and  parishes  had  taken  place  the  services  rendered 
to  the  people  by  their  clergyman  had  been  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  his  income  had  been  aug- 
mented ;  *'  for  no  place  of  religious  worship  was 
provided  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitanu ;  nor 
could  such  parishioners  obtain  baptism  for  their 
children,  or  the  other  ntes  of  the  church ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  tlie  Protestant  inhabitants,  in 
such  places,, had  disappeared."  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  bill  was  afterwards  brought 
in ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  was 


not  carried  farther.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  con- 
ceived that  all  that  was  required  was  to  carry  the 
former  act  of  1803  into  execution.  On  the  3 1st 
of  July,  a  few  days  afler  this,  Sir  John  Newport,  j 
in  the  Commons,  inquired  if  any  thing  waa  in- 
tended to  be  done  in  the  matter  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.  It  was  a  subject,  he  said,  which  it  was 
well  known  had  engaged  the  serious  eonsideratioQ 
of  the  late  government.  He  had  the  authority  of 
the  primate  of  Ireland  for  stating  that  there  were 
in  one  diocese  no  fewer  than  ten  parishes  without 
either  church,  glebe-house,  or  any  sort  of  residence 
for  the  clergyman.  Mr.  Perceval  replied  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  present  servants 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
Ireland  as  soon  as  they  should  have  the  necessary 
information  before  them.  In  the  next  session  an 
act  was  passed  "  For  enforcing  the  residence  of  spi- 
ritual persons  on  their  benefices  in  Ireland  ;"  but 
it  was  complained  of  by  Sir  John  Newport,  in  its 
passage  through  the  Commons,  as  a  measure  very 
far  short  of  being  efEicient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  framed.  Id  the 
course  of  the  same  session,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1808,  Sir  John  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  For  the  more  equal  valuation  of  the  revenue  of 
the  first  fruits  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  collection 
thereof."  It  appeared,  he  stated,  that  the  entire 
annual  amount  of  the  Rrst  fruits  at  present  col- 
lected in  Ireland  was  no  more  than  350/.*  One 
reason  of  this  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  pa- 
rishes were  not  valued  at  all,  and  contributed  no- 
thing :  it  might  be  reckoned  that  there  were  1500 
parishes  where  first  fruits  were  valued,  and  900 
where  they  remained  still  unvalued.  Besides,  the 
valuations  that  had  taken  place  were  a  century  old, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they  now  ought  to 
be.  He  proposed  that  the  payment  of  first  fruiis 
should  not  attach  to  any  living  under  the  value  of 
250/. ;  but,  even  thus  limited,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  every  calculation  he  had  made,  that  the  re- 
venue from  this  source,  if  it  were  properly  collected 
under  a  new  and  fair  valuation,  would,  after  de- 
ducting all  expences,  produce  between  20,000/. 
and  30,000/.  per  annum.  The  motion,  however, 
was  opposed  by  ministers,  and,  after  a  short  de- 
bate, was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
67  to  50.  The  same  fortune  attended  other  at- 
tempts of  the  opposition  in  subsequent  sessions 
to  touch  the  system  of  the  Irish  church.  Thus,  on 
the  13th  of  Mav,  1810,  Mr.  Famell  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  69  to  48  on  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland.     Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1812,  a 

*  There  may  be  lomo  doubt,  however,  whether  this  be  not  a  mi»* 
print  for  3500/.    In  the  courw  of  the  debate  which  took  plaoo  upon 
Sir  John  Newport's  motion,  as  repotted  in  the  Parliamentary  Debalas, 
xi.  277-285,  boUi  Mr.  Foster,  the  Irish  diancellor  of  the  eschequor, 
and  Mr.  Homer,  are  m<«de  to  state  or  to  assume  tliat  the  madnce  of 
the  first  fruits  in  Ireland  amoonted  to  SOOO/.    And  thU  is  the  lEMttt 
given  hy  Mr.  Wakufield,  Account  of  Ireland,  if.  476,  on  the  authoTllv 
of  Mr.  Fotder's  speech  (which,  however,  is  referred  to  a  wnmg  pagiB  la  ^ 
the  Parliamentary  Debates).    At  the  same  time  it  ma^-  he  blieenred 
that  Mr.  Foster's  argument  would  rather  lead  lo  a  suspicioD  that  th« 
misprint  is  in  the  amount  as  given  in  kii  epeecfa-^aft  the  SOOtti. 
ought  to  be  350/.  or  300f. 
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majority  of  39  to  36  negatived  a  resolution  moved 
by  the  same  honourable  member,  pledging  the 
House  early  in  the  next  session  to  take  this  subject 
into  its  consideration,  *^  with  a  view  to  a  legislative 
measure  conducive  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  satisfactory  provision 
of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church."  On  this 
last  occasion  Mr.  Pamell  observed  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  the  substitution  of  another  equiva- 
lent source  of  income  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in 
place  of  tithes,  had  engaged  the  attention  both  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Redesdale,  each  of  whom 
had  prepared  a  bill  for  iu  attainment.  He  rested 
his  case  wholly  on  the  dissimilarity  of  the  circum- 
stances of  England  and  Ireland,  contending,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  general  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  tithes  as  provision  for  a  clergy, 
that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  peculiar  state  of 
things  which  would  justify  the  commutation  of 
tithes  there  without  affording  any  precedent  for  a 
similar  measure  in  England.  One  distinction  was 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
did  not  belong  to  the  establishment.  Another  was 
the  comparative  novelty,  or  modem  date,  of  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  that 
country.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation, 
as  had  been  stated  by  Primate  Boulter/^  the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get  thankfully ;  and  very  few 
went  near  their  livings."  It  was  not  till  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick  (in  1691)  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  began  to  realize  their  legal  right  to  tithe. 
According  to  Primate  Boulter  tithe  of  agistment 
was  never  demanded  till  1120;  the  demand  was 
not  then  acceded  to,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1734  took  away  no  realized  right,  but 
only  one  which  the  Irish  people  had  never  acknow- 
ledged. To  this  day  the  clergy  had  never  been 
able  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  tithes  on  many 
articles  which  were  titheable  according  to  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  law.  In 
some  parishes  no  tithes  had  ever  been  claimed  on 
hay;  in  others,  on  potatoes;  in  others,  on  flax. 
Hence  great  uncertainty  and  endless  litigation  as 
to  what  articles  are  titheable  and  what  not.  Another 
distinction  consisted  in  the  way  in  which  tithes 
were  collected  in  Ireland  —  principally  (for  the 
reason  already  explained)  from  the  poorest  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
through  the  medium  of  tithe-proctors  and  tith^ 
farmers,  whose  harsh  modes  of  proceeding  pro- 
duced an  incredible  amount  of  suffering  and 
oppression.  When  a  composition  was  agreed  to 
the  practice  was  for  promissory  notes,  payable  in 
a  year,  to  be  taken ;  and  thus  all  the  lower  orders 
were  placed  in  the  power  of  the  proctors,  it  con- 
stantly happening  that  their  notes  could  not  be 
paid  when  they  became  due.  Mr.  Pamell  com- 
bated, as  an  unfounded  prejudice,  the  notion  ad- 
vanced by  many  among  the  opponents  of  the  reform 
of  the  tithe  system,  that  the  real  oppressors  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  were  the  landlords  and  middle 
men.  As  for  the  middle  men,  *^  their  origin  sprung 
fiom  the  Catholic  penal  laws— the  confiscations  of 


property,  the  expulsion  of  the  great  Catholic 
families, — a  state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  quiet  proprietor  of  land,  a  century  ago,  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  anything  from  it,  except  by 
letting  on  long  terms  to  the  few  solvent  Protestants 
that  inhabited  the  strong  towns.  But,  whatever 
evil  might  belong  to  the  system,  it  was  daily  wear- 
ing out.  The  middle-men  might  in  some  instances 
have  acted  with  severity  towards  their  tenantry ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  highly  useful, 
and  exceedingly  kind  and  charitable  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  the  motion, 
it  was  urged  that  any  plan  of  commutation  was 
rendered  nearly  impracticable  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
^  clergy  had  an  absolute  estate  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  growing  tiUage  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
fair  application  of  that  principle  would  certainly, 
under  any  arrangement,  make  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  pay  very  much  more  to  the  tithe-owner  than 
he  did  at  present.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
secretary,  described  the  actual  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  as  *'  a  mere  flea-bite"  compared  to  what  it 
was  in  England,  and  this  seemed  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  fact. 

A  short  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  church 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1819,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  John  Newport 
for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  he  instituted 
into  the  present  condition  of  that  e8tablishment« 
Sir  John  observed  that  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  House  a  similar  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  in  1806,  and  that  a  report  from  the 
commission  appointed  on  that  occasion  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  in  the  following  year.  That 
report  had  strongly  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  had  t^ 
commended  that  the  union  or  disunion  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  should  be  effected  only  under  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council.  It  might  be  admitted  that,  when 
pasturage  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  tithes  were 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  union  of  parishes 
was  in  many  cases  almost  a  measure  of  necessity. 
But  what  was  remarkable  was,  that  as  tillage  ad- 
vanced such  unions  appeared  to  have  become  more 
instead  of  less  frequent.  Thus,  although  only  31 
had  taken  place  in  the62years  from  I'JlSto  1780, 
in  the  20  following  years,  from  1780  to  1800,  the 
number  had  been  25;  and  in  the  18  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  1800,  it  had  been  no  less  than 
34.  As  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  this  system.  Sir  John  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability,  that  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  writer  resided,  and  which  com- 
prehended a  union  of  four  parishes,  there  was 
neither  resident  clergyman  nor  parish  church.  The 
church  had  been  reported  to  be  in  perfect  repair 
in  1807,  but  was  now  in  ruins,  nor  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  repair  it,  or  to  erect  a  new 
one,  although  upon  the  roof  falling  in,  a  few  years 
after  the  report  of  1807, 900/.  had  been  subscribed 
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for.tbf  )«Uer  purpose j  ii»4  pv^lb iNrorabip  had 
nev!6T  fiDce  b^ea  performed  in  tiiose  pan ishe^,  ex- 
cept o«ly  00.  one  o«c9ifu>n  in  the  pdvale  house  of 
the  .wiriter  of  the  let^.  Of  the  incunibenti  vrho 
1]^  b^A  Appointed,  sbout  eight  years  ago,  and  who 
held  another  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cesan from  whom  he  had  received  the  livings  and 
whose  relation  he  was,  the  united  parishes  never 
saw  anything  but  when  he  came  to  collect  his 
tithes.  It  was  afterwards  mentioned  that  the  name 
of  this  incumbent  was  Cox,  and  that  his  relation 
and  patron  was  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  the  united  parishes  were  had 
heen  appealed  to  without  effect,  although  he  had 
promised  both  to  accelerate  the  re-building  of  the 
church  and  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  incum-* 
hent,  .  Yet  the  sum  of  500,000/.  had  been  voted 
sijpiQet  the- Union*  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
the  purchase  of  glebe-lands  in  Ireland.  It  ap* 
p^red)  however,  tbat  six  disunions  of  parishes  had 
been. ordered  since  1807,  of  which  four  were  in 
th^.archlHshopric  of  Cashel.  The  motion  was  not 
(^pppsed  by  ministers;  but  some  explanations  were 
entq^edinto  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  in  reply  to  Sir 
Jphn  ^Newport's  statements.  Although  34  unions 
of  rpari^hea  might  have  taken  plaoe  since  1800,  only 
IBjM  observed,  had  been  ordered  by  the  privy 
cp\)pciil  since  1607 ;  and  against  these  were  to  be 
sfft.ii^-  six  disunions  which  had  heen  effected 
^iikiix  Urn  same  period.  All  the  parishes  united 
hj.  th^  authority  of  the  privy  oouncil,  too,  had  be- 
f9r^,he^,episcopally  united  from  time  immemi^ 
rHil;;,thi^i  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  it  had  beai  the 
ujpiform  practice  to  allow  them  to  be  held  by  one 
ii^niihei^t*  The  number  of  benefices  in  IrdJand, 
aQpordJng  to  the  report  of  1807,  was  11S3;  and 
at.th^  date  there  were  churches  only  in  950  of 
than^  In  each  of  the  remaining  233  beneficos, 
hi^^Yer,  a  commodious  church,  Mr.  Foster  stated, 
h^i  been  since  built ;  while  several  old  churchea, 
whicJi.  were  previously  more  liice  bums  than 
caches,  had  also  undergone  complete  repair. 
A^iif^'gle^^'bouses,  the  Board  of  First  Fruit»  had 
al^ea^y  purchased  land  for  such  houses  in  239 
Ix^efiees;  and  every  endeavour  waa  making  tu 
CQQql^de  similfir  purchases  in  the  remaining  pa* 
riahes.  where  the  clergyman  waa  sdll  without  a 
residence.  Ever  since  1808,  when  the  new  law  of 
residence  had  been  passed,  the  Irish  bishops, 
'Mix^  Foster  ^a^erted,  had  diligently  used  the  new 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  to  promote 
andj^force  residence;  and  he  believed  exemptions 
now  w^re  never  granted  unless  in  cases  of  ill  health 
or  where  there  was  no  glebe-house.  In  regard 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  bishops  formerly  in 
allowing  so  much  non-residence,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  ''  that,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
P^irliament  in  appropriating  the  tithes  of  all  the 
monasteries  which  were  left  untouched,  very  little 
or  nothing  of  tithe  was  left  in  many  districts  of 

*  We  Ijeliere  this  is  what  Sir  Joha  miut  have  laid.  The  report 
of  lilecpoctsh  in  ^  « Parliamnitarv  Detxates'  makea  bim  speali  of 
"  dQO^qciP^  voted  aome  tfoM  aioce.'*  ^ 


that  country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  |M!f  oefaial 
clergy.  This  was  the  case  in  ComAsught  and  jnmny 
parts  of  Munster ;  and  hence  former  bishops  gooM 
not  consistently  enforce  the  residence  of  the  pwo* 
chial  clergy  in  such  districts*'' 

In  1818  an  important  act  waa  passed  by  parlk* 
ment,  by  which    the    sum  of  1,000,000^    iras 
granted  ^*  for  building  and  promoting  the  biiildtng 
of  additional  churches  in  populous  pariahea "  in 
England.    It  was  provided  that  the  money  ahodd 
be  vested  in  commiasionere,  who  were  to  apply  it 
in  some  cases  in  defraying  the  entire  expense  of 
the  churches  to  be  erected,  in  others  in  asaistiBg 
the  subscriptions  of  the  parishioners  or  other  pri- 
vate individuals.     In  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  on  the  15th  of  May,  after 
it  had  passed  the  Commons,  Lord  Liverpool  entered 
at  some  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  circnn»- 
stances  under  which  it  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  government,  and  the  views  with  which  they 
proposed  such  an  appropriation  of  the  public  money. 
It  had  been  his  intention.  Lord  Liverpool  stated, 
to  bring  forward  «  measure  of  this  description  long 
ago ;  but  various  circumstances  in  the  aitoation  cf 
the  country  had  caused  him  to  defer  it.    Some  cai*        I 
culations  of  the  number  of  new  churchea  that  were 
required  had  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
chiurch  accommodation  waa  wanted  for  the  entiie 
population ;  but  this  was  a  fallacious  aasamptiQn. 
There  were  to  be  deducted  not  only  all  chUdreo 
under  a  certain  age,  and  all  who  were  too  old  or 
infirm  to  attend  public  worship,  but  also  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  pariah  as  were  neces- 
sarily left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  houses  while 
the  rest  were  at  church — a  number  which  could 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  for  every 
house — and  all  those  who  belonged  to  dissenting  con- 
gregations, forming,  undoubtedly,  a  large  proportioD 
of  every  populous  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Looking 
to  all  these  considerations,  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  the  wants  of  the  country  would  be  aiiffictentljr 
met  if  church  accommodation  were  provided  idr  a 
third  of  the  population  in  country  places,  and  a 
fourth  in  great  towns.  It  was  in  the  latter,  however, 
that  most  was  required  to  be  done.     In  the  metro- 
polis, it  was  calculated  that  five  additional  churches 
would  be  required  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone ; 
four  for  that  of  Pancras ;  four  for  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch ;  four  for  St.  Matthew 's,  Bethnal  Green ; 
three  for  Lambeth ;  and  so  on  for  other  parishes* 
The  town  of  Manchester,  it  was  thought,  would 
require  an  addition  of  seven  churches,  Sheffield  of 
four,  Stockport  of  four,  Birmingham  of  three  or 
four,  and  other  towns  of  one,  two,  or  three.    The 
parliamentary  grant,  it  waa  estimated,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  100  churches ;         \ 
but  considerable  aid  was  e3cpected  from  subscrip- 
tions, so  that  it  might  not  unreasoimbly  be  anti- 
cipated that  in  all  from  150  to  200  new  cburc\ies 
would  be  built.     In  the  town  of  Liverpool  siaL^ 
churches  had  been  built  wholly  by  subacriptionT^''^ 
so  that  that  town,  which  was  very  inconaidieraUs 
at  the  oommeneemmit  of  hia  majesty's  reign,  now^ 
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that  h  hU  attained  a  popnlation  of  100,000  touls, 
had  fouyteen  churches.  Though  some  oppositiou 
was  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  thus  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment  was  generally  admitted  in  both  Houses, 
as  avisi^ig  out  of  the  vast  hicrease  of  the  popu- 
lation during  the  preceding  century :  even  so  long 
ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  neither  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  nor  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  half  as  great  as  it  had  since  become, 
parliament,  as  Lord  Liverpool  remarked,  had  voted 
fifty  new  churches  for  London  alone,  although  only 
nine  of  them  were  actually  erected.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  established  by  this  act  has,  as 
is  well  known,  been  in  operation  ever  since ;  and 
the  parliamentary  grant,  aided  by  private  benefac- 
tions, or  rather  in  many  cases  coming  in  aid  of 
the  contributions  of  private  parties,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  additional  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  favour  thus  shown  by  the  legislature  to 
the  church  after  a  century  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  main  point  of  enabling  it  to 
be  what  it  professed  to  be,  the  church  of  the  nation, 
or  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  expansion  to  its 
power  of  religious  instruction  and  superintend- 
ence in  some  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
increue  of  the  population  was  going  on,  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  some  change  in  the  public  feel- 
ing towards  the  church  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  period.  And  that,  agaiu^  would  imply 
something  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  church, 
or  clerical  body,  itself;  for  the  change  of  public 
feeling  would  produce  this,  if  it  had  not  been  pro- 
duced by  it: — ^most  probably  there  had  been  a 
mutual  action  and  re-action ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
clergy  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes 
and  influences,  whatever  they  were,  which  operated 
upon  the  general  public.  Howsoever  it  hnd  been 
brought  about,  it  is  certain  that  a  revolution,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  had  been  lately  wrought  in 
the  spirit  of  the  establishment;  that,  whether 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dissent,  or  struck 
with  any  other  unaccustomed  apprehensions  as  to 
the  security  of  its  position,  or  merely  impressed  by 
something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times  and 
sharing  the  common  thoughtfulness  and  earnest- 
ness that  had  succeeded  an  age  of  universal  unbe- 
lief and  Indifference,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
casting  off  much  of  the  carelessness  or  secularity 
in  which  it  had  contentedly  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to 
quite  a  new  sort  of  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  zeal  and  activity 
is  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present 
period  of  the  several  great  schemes  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  religion  by  other  means  than  the]  ordinary 
services  of  the  church,  which  were,  either  exclu- 
sively or  to  a  great  extent,  supported  and  managed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know* 
ledge,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  bad  been  founded  so  long  ago  as 


in  the  year  1699,  and  had  been  in  action,  ptint'* 
ing  and  distributing  copiies  of  the  scriptures  (prin" 
cipally  in  the  Welsh  and  Manx  languages),  and 
maintaining  a  few  missionaries  in  foreign  parts, 
throughout  the  last  century.  But  till  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  present  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow  and  languid,  and  its  operations 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  1761  the  number  of 
members,  though  an  increase  had  been  going  on 
for  about  twenty  years,  was  still  no  more  than 
600,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 3000/.;  in  1765  it  had  about  700  sub- 
scribers, and  an  annual  income  of  somewhat  above 
5000/.;  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  number  of 
members  had  become  about  2000,  and  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  about  10,000/.;  by  the  year 
1809  there  were  3560  members,  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  16,000/. ;  in  1819  the 
number  of  members  was  14,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  society  very  nearly  56,000/.  Connected 
with  this  society  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1701,  and  also  now  expends  a  large 
revenue  in  foreign  missions.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (originally  styled  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East),  is  also,  aft  its 
name  implies,  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  establishment;  it  was  founded  in  1804,  and 
its  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  not  much 
short  of  100,000/.  There  exist  also  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church  the  Ptayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society,  which  began  its  operations 
about  1812,  and  whose  income  in  1818  exceeded 
2000/.,  and  some  other  minor  institutions  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  mostly  spning  np  eiUier  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  National  School  Society,  founded  in 
1811,  the  object  of  which  is  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  upon  the  principles  of  the 
established  church.  And  several  other  of  our  mo- 
dem religious  associations  which  embrace  Christians 
of  various  denominations  have  also  always  drawn 
a  large  proportion  of  their  supporters  from  the 
memben  of  the  establishment,  more  especially  the 
greatest,  of  all,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which,  from  an  income  of  only  about 
600/.  at  its  commencement  in  the  year  1804,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth  throughout 
the  present  period,  till  in  1820  it  had  attained  the 
splendid  revenue  of  123,000/. 

All  this,  doubtless,  evinced,  as  we  have  said, 
that  a  new  vitality  of  some  sort  or  other  had 
awakened  within  the  established  church,  both 
among  clergy  and  people.  And  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  was  exhibited  in  yarious  other  ways. 
The  particular  system  of  doctrine  which  has  in 
recent  times  been  called  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  never  been  without  a  footing  in  the  church  of 
England;  it  was  the  Riritanism,  which,  haring 
partly  produced  the  Reformation,  broke  out  within 
the  church  immediately  after  that  event,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  attempts  to  suppress  or  extirpate 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  next  aeuion,  the 
Earl  of  SuflFolk,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  if  it  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  some  other  peer,  or  if  nothing  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  it  by  ministers.  On  the  19th 
of  March  thereafter  Lord  Grenvilie  intimated  that 
he  should  on  the  25th  present  to  the  House  a  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  in  Ireland.  This  he  did  accordingly,  and 
the  petition,  after  having  been  read  by  the  clerk, 
was,  in  terms  of  Lord  Grenville's  motion,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table ;  but  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  it  should  be  printed  was  negatived. 
On  the  same  day  a  similar  petition  was  presented 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  On  Friday,  the 
10th  of  May,  Lord  Grenvilie  moved  in  the  Lords 
that  the  petition  should  be  then  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  hopes  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  Lord  Grenvilie  said,  **  No 
authorised  assurance  was  ever  given ;  no  promise 
was  ever  made  to  the  Catholics  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  the  consequence  of  the  Union ;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that,  by  the  arguments  of  those 
who  supported  the  Union,  by  the  course  of  reason- 
ing in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  hopes  were  given 
that  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  would 
be  more  favourably  considered  here  than  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  wished  well  to  the  Union  could  not  so 
far  betray  their  trust  as  not  to  state  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  measure  was  that  it  did 
seem  to  afford  the  only  practicable  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  renewal  of  the  disputes  which  had 
produced  such  calamities  in  Ireland.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  either  from  persons  authorised  or  not 
authorised  to  make  assurances  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Union  that  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
raised ;  it  was  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself 
that  they  entertained,  and  were  justified  in  enter* 
taining,  great  and  sanguine  expectations  that  the 
measure  would  lead  to  the  consequences  so 
anxiously  desired."  The  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  led  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool),  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment. His  lordship  said,  ^'  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  feeling,  that,  differing  as  I  do  on 
part  of  the  subject  from  some  persons  whose  vote 
this  night  will  be  dictated  by  the  same  general 
principles  as  my  own,  no  efforts  have  been  omitted 
by  me  to  prevent  this  question  from  being  agitated 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Similar  exer- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  have  been  made  by  my 
noble  friend  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke):  but,  as  all 
our  exertions  have  proved  ineffectual,  as  the  Ca- 
tholics have  been  advised  to  press  forward  their 
claims  on  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  contrary  to  their  own  interests,  and, 
as  I  think,  to  a  just  consideration  of  what  is  due 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  I  fdel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  have  no  reserve  on  the  subject."    He  then 


stated  that,  though  he  thought  the  circumstanoa 
of  the  time  furnished  alone  a  sufficient  grouBd  of 
opposition  to  the  motion,  yet  his  own  objecticns 
applied  to  any  time  and  to  any  circumstaocea  m 
which  the  subject  could  be  brought  forward,     la 
the  debate  that  followed  the  motion  was  suppcaied 
by  Lords  Spencer  and  Holland,  and   opposed  bj 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lc^d 
Mulgrave  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  I^^ancaaier), 
Earl  Camden  (secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies}, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Harrington),  Lord  Rak^ 
dale  (Irish  chancellor),  and  the  Earl  of  Litnerit^; 
at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  di»ciisae& 
was  adjourned  till  Monday ;  when  it  was  renoaed 
on  that  evening,  the  motion  was  supported  by  tk 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Hutdua- 
son,  the  Ear]  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Albemark, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  EsrI 
Darnley,  Lord  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Liongfoid; 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire; 
Ijord  Carleton,  Lord  Boringdon,  the  Archbisbn 
of  Canterbury  (Sutton),  the  lord  chancellor  (£ld(»j[ 
Lord  Harrowby  (foreign   secretary),  the   £ari  d 
Westmoreland  (lord  privy  seal),  the  Bishop  of  & 
Asaph  (Horsley),  Lord  Ellenborough,  Liord  Aod* 
land,  and  Lord  Bolton ;  and,  after  Lord  Grenvilk 
had  replied,  the  House  divided  at  near  six  o'dod 
on  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  numbera  werefisfnid 
to  be,  for  the  motion  49  (including  12  proxies), 
against    it    178  (including  45  proxies).       Loid 
Auckland,  who  was  in  office  under  Pitt  when  tbe 
Union  with  Ireland  was  arranged,  in  the  oouise  d 
his  speech  said ;  ^*  It  will  ever  be  a  conaideratiai 
of  just  pride  to  me  that  I  have  borne  no  soull 
share  in  adjusting  all  the  details  of  that  transac- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  if  tk 
concessions  now  proposed  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  with  whom  I  acted  at  that  time,  their 
views  were  industriously  concealed  from  me,  sad 
from  others  of  their  associates.     It  is  indeed  tne 
that,  soon  after  the  Union,  there  was,  apparently, 
a  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  some  leading 
persons  respecting  the  subject  now  in  diacuasion. 
1  do  not  impute  any  blame  to  that  change,  or  doubt 
its  sincerity,  though   I  must  deplore   it.      Tbtt 
change  has  given  an  irreparable  shock  to  the  con- 
fidence of  public  men  in  each  other;  and  to  it 
perhaps  are  owing  many  of  the  distractiona  and 
difficulties  under  which  the  empire  has  since  h- 
boured."    On  this  same  evening,  the  13th,  a  motiai 
to  the  same  efi'ect  with  that  of  Lord  Grenvilie  wst 
made  in  the  Commons   by  Mr.  Fox:   here  tbe 
opposition  to  it  was  led  by  one  of  the  moat  furious 
and  extreme  enemies  of  concession,  the  famous 
Dr.  Duigenan,  member  for  the  city  of  Armagh;* 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  attorney- 
general  (Perceval)  and  Mr.  Alexander;  the  only 
other  speech  delivered  in  support  of  the  motion 

*  The  report  of  Dr.  Duigenan's  Bpecch  filb  fifty-two  Ions  cni«m— 
of  the  'Parliamentary  Debates.*  Grattaa,  Hbo  roae  immt^iaielv 
aftCT  him,  dewribed  it  as  consisting  of  foiir  parts ;  1st,  inwctive  a^ainrt 
the  religion  of  the  Catholics;  Sndlv.  invectiTe  against  tbe  prvwnt 
generation;  Srdly,  invectiTe  against  the  paat;  aud  -ithly,  invertive 
against  the  future.  "  Here,"  snid  Grattan,  "  the  limiu  of  cieatkm 
iuterposcd,  and  stopped  Hha  learned  member." 
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that  night  was  a  brilliant  oration  by  Grattan,  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  in  the  im- 
perial parliament;  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  debate  was  adjourned;  when  the 
House  re-assembled  that  evening  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Lee,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  DiUon,  Mr.  John  Latouche,  Sir  John 
Coxe  Hippesley,  Colonel  Hiley  Hutchinson,  and 
Mr.  Hawthorn;  it  was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
Mr.  Foster,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt), 
Mr.  Archdale,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hiley  Addington, 
Lord  De  Blaquiere,  Sir  George  Hill,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben ;  Fox  replied  at  considerable  length ; 
and  then  the  House  divided  a  little  before  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  336  against  124. 
Pitt,  whose  speech  was  not  a  long  one,  of  course 
took  his  ground  in  resisting  the  motion  upon  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  forward.  The  considerations,  he  stated, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  urge  eman- 
cipation while  he  was  in  office  before  made  it 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  urge  it  now.  "  See- 
ing, sir,"  he  concluded,  "  what  are  the  opinions  of 
the  times,  what  is  the  situation  of  men's  minds, 
and  the  sentiments  of  all  descriptions  and  classes, 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  l^slature,  and  even  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  this  House,  I  feel  that  I 
should  act  contrary  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  even 
inconsistently  with  the  original  grounds  upon  which 
I  thought  the  measure  ought  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, if  I  countenanced  it  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, or  if  I  hesitated  in  giving  my  decided 
negative  to  the  House  going  into  a  committee." 

The  majorities  on  this  occasion,  in  both  Houses, 
were  swelled  by  all  those  friends  of  the  principle 
of  concession  who  had  taken  office  with  or  attached 
themselves  to  Pitt,  and  who  felt,  or  professed  to 
feel,  with  him  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  forward  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Pitt 
died  in  January  1806,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  came  into  power.  Nothing  was 
done  for  the  Catholics  in  the  premiership  of  Fox, 
any  more  than  had  been  done  for  them  in  that  of 
Pitt.  On  the  11th  of  March,  immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  administration,  when  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
requested  to  be  informed  what  were'  the  intentions 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  emancipation, 
remarking  that  rumours  had  gone  abroad  of  a 
very  extraordinary  change  of  sentiments  having 
taken  place  in  certain  quarters  on  that  subject. 
Fox,  with  something  of  pettishness,  declined  an- 
swering the  question.  "  So  far,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
am  concerned  in  this  question,  whenever  it  comes 
under  discussion  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  state 
my  opinion ;  and  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  say 
as  to  my  future  conduct  is  to  refer  to  a  consider- 
ation of  my  past.  I  cannot,  however,  hesitate  to 
state,  that,  if  any  gentleman  were  to  ask  my  advice 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  Catholic 
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claims  at  present,  I  should  recommend  him  to  take 
into  consideration  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
greater  probability  of  succeeding  this  year  or  the 
next ;  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  the  issue 
of  last  year's  discussion."  This  almost  amounted 
to  an  admission,  upon  Pitt's  own  grounds,  that  the 
late  premier  had  judged  rightly  in  opposing  the 
attempt  then  made.  At  all  events  Fox,  now  tliat 
he  was  himself  premier,  pursued  the  very  same 
course. 

Fox  died  in  September  1806»  leaving  Lord  Gren- 
ville at  the  head  of  afifairs ;  and  then,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1807,  the  first  day  of  the  next  session, 
with  a  new  parliament,  I^rd  Howick,  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  moved  for  and  obtained  leave 
in  the  Commons  to  bring  in,  not  a  measure  for 
giving  the  Catholics  seats  in  parliament,  but  only 
a  bill  for  enabling  them  to  hold  the  higher  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy.  The  fate  of  this 
proposition,  involving,  as  it  did,  that  of  the  ministry 
which  brought  it  forward,  forms  a  memorable 
part  of  the  general  history  of  the  country.*  On 
the  18th  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  already  twice  postponed,  was,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Howick,  postponed  a  third 
time,  under  circumstances  stated  not  at  that  mo- 
ment to  admit  of  explanation.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  ministers,  finding  that  the  king  would  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  agreed  to  withdraw  it ;  but 
his  majesty,  not  satisfied  with  this,  required  them 
to  sign  an  engagement  that  they  would  propose  no 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
the  day  after  their  refusal  to  comply  with  that 
demand  he  sent  them  an  intimation  that  he  must 
look  out  for  other  servants. 

After  this  Catholic  emancipation  became  almost 
an  annual  question  in  parliament.  In  1808  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  was  moved  on  the  25th 
of  May  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Commons,  and  on 
the  27th  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Lords.  In  the 
Commons  the  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  by  a 
majority  of  281  against  128 ;  in  the  Lords  it  was 
negatived  by  161  to  74.  All  the  ministers,  including 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  government  who  professed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  abstract  principle  of  eman- 
cipation, still,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  voted 
against  the  proposition  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward. 

Grattan's  speech  on  this  occasion  is  memorable, 
as  having  contained  the  first  mention  of  the  famous 
project  of  the  Veto,  which  he  announced  as  a  pro- 
position that  the  Catholics  had  authorised  him  to 
make :  the  proposition,  he  said,  is  this ;  "  That  in 
the  future  nomination  of  bishops  his  majesty  may 
interfere  and  exercise  his  royal  privilege,  by  put- 
ting a  negative  upon  such  nomination ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  to  say,  that  no  Catholic  bishop  shall 
be  appointed  without  the  entire  approbation  of  his 
majesty."     It  turned  out  afterwanls  that  Grattan's 
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authority  for  making  this  proposition  was  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, one  of  the  English  vicars-apostolic,  and  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy, 
who,  having  been  sent  for  to  London  on  the  eve 
of  the  parliamentary  discussions,  and  consulted 
by  Lord  Fingal,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  lastruamed  gentleman  the  following  state- 
ment : — "  The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  are 
willing  to  give  a  direct  negative  power  to  his 
majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  titular  bishoprics,  in  such  manner 
that,  when  they  have  among  themselves  resolved 
who  is  the  fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see,  they 
will  transmit  his  name  to  his  majesty's  ministers  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  shall  object  to  that  name,  they 
will  transmit  another  and  another,  until  a  name  is 
presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made;  and 
(which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case)  should  the  Pope 
refuse  to  give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual 
powers,  of  which  he  is  the  depository,  to  the  per- 
son so  presented  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  so 
approved  of  by  government,  they  will  continue  to 
present  other  names,  till  one  occurs  which  is  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  namely  the  crown  and  the 
apostolic  see." 

It  appears,  however,  that  very  soon  after  the 
rising  of  parliament  objections  began  to  be  started 
among  the  Catholics  to  the  granting  of  this  Veto. 
The  opposition  is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in 
a  clerical  synod  held  at  Cork;  after  which  at  a 
meeting  of  bishops  convened  at  Dublin  in  Septem- 
ber it  was  resolved  to  be  "  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  which  mode 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable, 
wise,  and  salutary."  The  publication  of  this  reso- 
lution immediately  divided  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  into  two  parties — ^those  who  still  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Veto  and  those  who  sided  with 
the  clergy  in  opposing  it ;  but  the  lower  classes, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  nearly  all  sided  with  the 
clergy  against  the  Veto. 

The  next  parliamentary  discussion  was  in  1810. 
On  the  18th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Grattan,  in 
the  Commons,  moved  that  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House ;  the  debate  was  protracted  by 
adjournment  over  two  other  days,  the  25th  of  May 
and  the  1st  of  June;  on  a  division  there  were  109 
votes  for  the  motion,  and  21 3  against  it.  In  the  Lords 
a  similar  motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  on  the  6th  of  June,  and,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  154  (including  62 
proxies)  to  68  (mcluding  32  proxies).  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  whatever  opinions  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  on  the  abstract  question,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  claims  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  brought  forward.  Canning  spoke 
Against  the  motion  in  the  Commons ;  and  Lord 


Grenville,  who  had  been  recently  elected  chancel* 
lor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  did  not  appear  in 
its  defence  in  the  Lords. 

In  1811  the  same  motions  which  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  session  were  repeated  in  the 
Commons  by  Grattan  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  majority  against  the  motion  was  in 
the  Commons  146  to  83;  in  the  Lords  121  (in- 
cluding 47  proxies)  to  62  (including  26  proxies). 

For  some  time  before  this  certain  proceedii^ 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
had  been  attracting  extraordinary  attention.     Tbe 
public  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholics   had  loog 
been  watched  over  by  what  was  called  the  Catholic 
Committee,  which  appears  to  have  usually  am- 
sisted  of  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that 
persuasion,  selected  or  appointed  principally  oo 
account  of  their  residence  in  Dublin.     But  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the   Catholics  held    in  May, 
1809,  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  this  coin- 
mittee,  which  was  now  made  to  consist  of  all  the 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland,  of  all  the  aurviving 
members  of  the  Catholic  Convention  of  1793,  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  two  committees  diat 
had  prepared  the  Catholic  petitions  to  parliament 
in  1805  and  1807,  and  of  36  representatives  from 
the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Dublin.    This  numerooa 
body  held  several  meetings  in  the  montha  of  July, 
October,  and  November,  1809,  at   which  theit 
were  long  and  warm  debates;  and  then,  havii^ 
agreed  upon  a  new  petition  to  parliament,  it  dis- 
solved itself.     In  1810  the  same  committee  was 
re-appointed  at  another  general  meeting,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  throughout  that  year,   drawing  to 
itself  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  government,  both  by  the  increasing 
violence  of  the  debates  that  took  place,  and  by  the 
new  character  that  its  proceedings  assumed  in 
other  respects ;  for  it  no  longer  now  confined  itself 
to  the  preparation  of  a  petition  to  parliament,  bat 
took  up  all  sorts  of  matters  that  could  be  in  any 
way  brought  under  the  description   of   Catholic 
grievances,  including  the  acts  of  the  authoritiea,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  other  occurrences 
of  the  day.    The  government,  however,  although 
it  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  what  was  going  on,  did 
not  mterfere  till  the  committee  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Catholics  in  every  county  of  Ireland, 
stating  "their  conviction  of  the  imperative   ne- 
cessity of  an  increase  of  their  numbers,'*  so  that 
there  might  be  managers  of  the  petition  which  the 
committee  had  been  entrusted  to  prepare    con- 
nected with  every  part  of  the  country ;  "  that  the 
committee  should  become  the  depository  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  body;  that  it 
should  be  able  to  ascertain,  in  order  to  obey,  the 
wishes,  and  clearly  understand  the  wants*  of  all 
their  Catholic  fellow- subjects;"   and   su^esting 
the  propriety  of  ten  managers  of  the  petition  being 
appointed  in  every  county.     The  letter  affected  to 
warn  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  that  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law  no  species  of  delegation  or 
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representation  could  be  suffered  to  take  place,  nor 
could  any  person,  **  without  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law,  be  a  representative  or  delegate,  or  act, 
under  any  name,  as  a  representative  or  delegate." 
At  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  intimated,  though 
not  expressly  stated,   that  the  county  managers 
were  all  to  be  members  of  the  great  Dublin  com- 
mittee: in  those  cases  in  which  there  were  any 
persons  connected  with  the  county  among  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  delegates  of  1793,  it  was  directed 
that,  as  these  persons  were  already  constituted 
members  of  the  committee,  only  so  many  addi- 
tional managers  should  be  appointed   as  would 
make  up  the  number  to  ten ;  and  in  conclusion  the 
letter  said : — '*  In  appointing  those  managers,  the 
committee  respectfully  solicit  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
naming   managers    whose   avocations   require  or 
leisure  permits  their  permanent  or  occasional  re- 
sidence in  Dublin,  where  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  petition  can  best  be  made."    This 
letter,  signed  "  Edward  Ray,  Secretary  to  the  Ge- 
neral Committee  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  sitting 
in  Dublin,"  was  dated  from  the  committee*s  place 
of  meeting,  No.  4,  Capel  Street,  1st  January,  1811. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  having  no  doubt  been 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee,  it  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  all  except  the  confidential  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  escaped  even  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  for  about  three  weeks  : 
it  is  affirmed  to  have  been  not  till  the  2Srd  of 
January  that  the  Irish  government  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  fact  that  such  a  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  not  till  the  10th  or  12th  of  February  that 
they  obtained  a  copy  of  it.     It  is  acknowledged, 
however,  which  seems  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  they  "  at  the  same  time  received  private  in- 
formation of  the  most  secret  nature  that  several 
thousand  copies  of  that  letter  were  circulating  in 
Ireland ;  that  many  members  of  the  augmented 
committee  had  been  returned  ;  that  some  of  them 
had  actually  arrived  in  Dublin ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  expected  to  arrive  time  enough  for 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  February,  or,  at  latest, 
for  that  of  the  23rd."     Such  was  the  statement 
afterwards  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
own  defence  by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
Secretary.*    «'  We  were  also  informed,"  he  farther 
said,  "that  the  letter  had  been  penned   by  the 
lawyers  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  to  avoid  incurring  its  penal- 
ties, the  object  being  to  obtain  a  complete  repre- 
sentative body  from  all  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
under  the  pretext  of  assisting  in  managing  the 
petition.     It  was  also  stated  that,  when  all  the 
members  had  arrived,  and  the  Catholic  Convention 
had  assembled,  it  would  be  kept  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  Ireland  the  flame 
which  the  committee  had  raised  in  Dublin.     The 
Irish  government  also  received  information  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  elections  had  been  and  were  to 
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be  conducted.  One  main  object,  it  appeared,  was 
to  secure  secrecy ;  and  names  were  sent  down 
from  Dublin  of  particular  persons  resident  in  that 
city  whom  the  committee  recommended  to  be  re- 
turned as  delegates  from  certain  places;  and  by 
this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that  a  full  attend- 
ance would  always  be  secured."  It  may  be  noted 
that  of  this  Catholic  Committee  Mr.  b'Connell 
was  already  a  leading  member. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  supineness  of 
the  government  up  to  this  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
now  determined  to  wipe  off  that  imputation   at 
least.     On  the   13th  of  February  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  addressed  from  the  Castle  a  circular  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  Irish 
counties  calling  upon  them  to  cause  to  be  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison,  or  only  set  at  large  upon 
bail,  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  sending 
up  the  so-called  managers  to  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, which  body  was  expressly  designated  in 
the  letter  "an  unlawful  assembly."     The  law 
upon  which  the  secretary  for  Ireland  grounded  this 
order  Yrsa  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1793  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  29)  entitled  "  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or  pre- 
senting public  petitions  or  other  addresses  to  his 
majesty  or  the  parliament :"  it  had  been  passed 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Convention  of  that  year, 
and  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Convention  Act.      On  the  18th  of  February,  as 
soon  as  the  letter  was  heard  of  in  England,  the 
subject  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby;   ministers  stated  that  the  proceeding 
had  been  taken  without  their  knowledge  ;  but  the 
intimation  of  it  which  they  had  received  from  the 
authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  "  was,"  Lord  Liver- 
pool declared,  "  accompanied  with  reasons  founded 
on  various  sources  of  information,  some  of  them  of 
a  secret  nature,  which  proved  that  a  systematic 
attempt  was  making  for  the  violation  of  the  law, 
which  the  government  of  Ireland  felt  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  it  in  having  recourse  to  this  means  of 
prevention."     On  the  22nd  the  subject  was  again 
brought  forward  in  both  Houses  :  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  that  he 
would  direct  copies  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
all  dispatches  addressed  to  or  received  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  respecting  Mr.  Secretary 
Pole's  letter,  was  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Lords,  where  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division,  and  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  in 
the  Commons,  where  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  80  to  43.     On  the  7th  of  March,  after  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole  had  come  over  to  England,  the 
same  motion,  somewhat  varied,  was  again  made  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  133  to  48.     Finally,  on  the 
4th  of  April  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  Lords  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  the  letter  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  law,  which  was   supported   only  by  6  votes 
against  21.      Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's 
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fvcie  ]Kui  sk  all  poru  of  tse  cccrsry,  =:asj 
cl' Voiek  are  ttid  U  h^ve  betn  nxrrd^  hj  Pr>- 
tcrtnts  »  vdi  »  C»t^y.jCM,  At  lait,  i>vrwi:ii- 
ffiTfM''-tr  a  prrjdaa&aiXpiD  ufescd  from  :he  Cattle  on 
tfte  3Dch  of  i^J«  vanux;^  all  pcnoiv  u>  abstain 
hwm  ail  preeenii&ca  eootraiy  to  cbe  CccTcntam 
Ao,  aad  duttsdnz  j^ccsof  the  peace  asd  mazt»- 
tmca  to  dispcne  tbe  tAmtaaed  neetisc  of  deie- 
^■ca  wiicjiem  it  tt^j^'A  be  Leid.  ure  to-caHed 
cmaauitee  actoallj  aHcmhled  00  dkc  1 9dk  of  Ocu>- 
bcr,  to  tbe  Txaaher  of  nearij  three  tLxdred,  at  tbe 
theatre  in  Fabamble-fltzcet,  Dcb«.ii,  in  tbe  pre- 
aence  of  an  ^^Bm^m^  cMicocne  of  tpectaLxs. 
Tbej  lemanicd  to^csbcr,  bowevcr,  onij  aboct  a 
qQafterr>fanboiir;  to  tbat,  wben  a  bodj  of  pclice 
BHupstrateay  in  eonformitj  witb  icitractions  from 
tbe  Cmt]t,  arriTed  to  order  them  to  dispene,  tbe 
membeia  vere  already  beginnrng  to  retire.  All 
that  had  been  done,  or  aucmptfd  to  be  done,  was 
to  adopt  a  new  petition  to  parfiainnit,  which  bad 
been  preriooal j  ptcpared ;  and  it  waa  Tcry  genc- 
rall  J  aospected  that  their  being  aEowed  tbe  few 
minotea  ncccanrj  for  going  thrwgh  this  form  be- 
iore  tbej  were  intcrfeied  with  was  io  consequence 
of  an  anatK^ement  or  nnderstandiDg  with  the  an- 
thoritici.  However  this  maj  be,  goTemment  had 
ahcadj  apprehended  fire  indiTidnals  for  a  breach 
of  the  Ciinf  entioa  Act  in  attending  an  aggregate 
meetiog  at  Doblin  co  tbe  9th  of  July,  as  also  a 
mcetiog  te  the  dection  of  delegates  for  one  of  the 
parishes  of  that  citj  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month;  and  one  of  these.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was 
brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
Doblin,  on  tbe  21st  of  November.  Tbe  resolt 
was  that,  althoogh  the  facts  were  dear! j  enoogh 
prored,  and  the  hiw  was  as  clearly  and  decidedlj 
Uid  down  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Upon  this  the 
attorney 'general  declined  kr  the  present  to  proceed 
with  the  other  cases.  On  the  23rd  of  December, 
having  adjourned  to  that  day,  the  Cstholic  Com- 
mittee met  again  at  the  theatre  io  Fishamble-street; 
but,  on  a  magistrate  presenting  himself  among 
them  and  ordering  them  to  disperse,  after  some 
hesitation,  they  agreed  to  break  up.  On  the  same 
evening,  however,  the  members  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  above  three  hundred  persons,  assembled 
at  a  tavern^  and  signed  a  requisition  for  a  general 
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rettr^ctji:ca  en 
as»:rHi!T,  resTficng  n 
:L:iicB  is.  It^'j^a  tz 
2*di  :f  Fecnarr  aeir 

TzJi  nz'ji  -xr.Tie  ;t  lae  ciraiiaiiTicaral  i 
of  emcees  wH  piz  lie  reaiasr  x. 
taze  :=.  wniczL  ziar^sn  sLxd  ac  :re  : 
parJJTsrng  en  tie  Ti  ;t  Jaasazy^  ISllL  Otiic 
3I«t  of  tsac  =UTrt?t  tbe  w^te  fciicr  of  ihc  Iriak 
r'jT^msiez.t  in  reiacD:c.  :j  tie  Cadn^ikSv.  aad  c^^s. 
BtiziT  of  tbe  brar.-Tf  of  the  ■■^-■— »-V-^  cf  es^ 
czpadca  itself  wexe  CJsscBsssd  in  t^  Bccae  e£ 
Lcirif  en  a  ic^itkii  sade  by  Earl  FitiwzZjmm.  »»*" 
tbeir  IiTxlafj^  iLccLd  iaiauediaCel^  rcsifve  t^oa- 
sdres  inui  a  ccr-^^.m  of  t^  wbc£e  Ho^ae  ts  sake 
iz^tD  ccfi:f id^oatasc  the  ^.ttJKat  artsacuxi  of  afiaira  ia 
Irelard.  Tbe  bi^^ccc  was  cccatived  h^  a  bb^ckst 
cf  162  C^cLtlI-z  75  prcMsJ  aca£Qac'T9  iim:^- 
ing  37  proxka)  ;  and  a  caiiSar  "^^^^i  ao^e  ia 
tbe  Cc:iim:cs  on  tbe  3rd  cf  Febrauy  br  Lord 
3f orpeth  was,  after  two  mglite'  dtStrntt,  lejedjcd,  cb 
a  dms^n,  whidi  took  place  aC  half-past  fi  w  ia  the 
mominz  of  the  Sth,  hr  a  majcrity  o£  229  acai^t 
135.  the  moEt  remarkable  speech  ddir^i^  oa 
this  occaaon  were  those  cf  the  Marqigaa  MTelleakT 
in  one  Hooae  and  Mr.  Canczcc  in  the  o^her.  both 
of  whom  argned  scrcn^y  for  the  expedaencr  af 
coDccding  the  daims  of  the  Cathalica^  akhoiigh 
deprecating  the  agitation  of  the  qpeation  at  that 
moment,  and  dedming  to  Tote  fcr  the  jtmyMwul 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirwan,  anotber  of  the 
persons  apprehended  by  the  Irish  govemment  far 
taking  paot  in  the  meetings  of  the  9th  and  30(h  of 
last  July,  had  on  the  28th  of  January  been  bron^ 
to  trial  before  the  coort  of  Kii^s  Bencb  at  Dub- 
lin, and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  letorned  ;  but,  wben  he 
was  brought  up  for  judgmient  on  the  6th  of  Fefani- 
ary,  he  was  merdy  fined  one  mark  and  diacbarged, 
and  at  the  same  time  tbe  other  proaecuiiooa  were 
abandoned  by  the  attomey-'gencra].  On  the  2Sth 
of  February  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catbolica 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  conformity  with  tbe  arrange- 
ment made  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  a  peti- 
tion to  the  prince  regent  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  restrictions  on  the  regencr, 
it  may  be  noticed,  had  expired  on  the  18th. 

The  Catholic  question  was  ^ain  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  the  Lords  on  the  19tb  of 
March,  on  Lord  Boringdon's  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  him  to  form  a 
more  efficient  administration,  which  waa  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  165  (including  75  proxies)  against 
72  (including  29  proxies).  The  proposed  address 
represented  it  to  be  impossible  that,  in  the  state  in 
which  Ireland  was,  the  general  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  country  should  be  enjoyed  by  any  admi- 
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uistration  the  characteristic  principle  of  whose 
domestic  policy,  as  well  as  the  bond  of  whose  con- 
Dexion  in  office,  was  the  determination  not  only  not 
to  recommend,  but  to  resist,  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  still  laboured,  and  of 
which  they  complained  as  most  grievous  and  op- 
pressive. But  the  question  underwent  a  much 
more  complete  discussion  on  the  21st  of  April, 
when  Lord  Donoughroore  moved  that  the  House 
should  go  into  a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  his 
majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  debate  upon  this  motion  lasted  till 
five  o'clock  (n  tbe  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  then 
the  division  showed  a  majority  against  the  motion 
of  174  (including  71  proxies)  to  102  (including  35 
proxies).  On  the  next  day,  the  23rd,  a  similar 
motion  was  made  in  the  Commons  by  Grattan; 
there  the  debate  was  adjourned,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  the  24th ;  and  when  a  division  at  last 
took  place,  at  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  25th,  the  adverse  majority  was  found  to  be 
300  to  215.*  In  these  debates  both  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  in  the  one  House,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
who  spoke  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  the 
other,  warmly  supported  the  proposition  for  going, 
into  committee.  Canning  declared  that  the  opi- 
nions he  now  avowed  were  those  he  had  held  ever 
since  he  had  been  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  "  I  take  no  shame  to  myself,"  he 
added,  "  for  having  on  other  occasions  resisted  the 
inquiry  which  I  now  recommend.  I  did  so  on  a 
view — a  just  view,  I  think,  I  am  sure  an  honest 
and  well-intentioned  view — of  public  duty.  While 
there  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  entertainment  of 
this  question,  an  obstacle  not  of  opinion  but  of  con- 
science, the  only  alternative  left  to  a  public  man 
who  held  the  opinions  which  I  profess  to  have 
holden  on  the  question  was,  either  to  push  those 
opinions  into  action  at  all  the  hazards  to  which 
such  a  course  would  be  liable — at  the  hazard  of  one 
calamity  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated  without 
awe  and  terror  (a  calamity  under  the  infliction  of 
which  we  are  now  actually  suffering,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  may  now  without  impropriety  allude) 
— or  manfully  to  interpose  between  the  conscience 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
at  whatever  risk  of  unpopularity  or  of  misconstruc- 
tion. This  latter  was  the  course  which  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  adopt.  I  persevered  in  it  under 
many  taunts  in  this  House,  perhaps  under  some 
obloquy  out  of  doors.  But  these  taunts  and  that 
obloquy  I  patiently  endured ;  and,  had  it  pleased 
heaven  to  spare  to  us  still  the  blessing  of  that  reign, 
the  untimely  and  calamitous  eclipse  of  which  we 
are  now  deploring,  I  would  still  have  endured  all 
manner  of  reproach  rather  than  have  let  in  upon 
the  mind  of  an  aged  and  venerable  sovereign  that 

•  The  report  of  the  debate  in  Uio  Lords  filU  9»  coltimna,  that  ofthe 
delwto  m  Uie  Commous  313  columns,  lu  the  '  Parliamentary  Debates.' 


overwhelming  anxiety  which  the  agitation  of  this 
question  would  have  occasioned."  The  considera- 
tions thus  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  no  doubt  influ- 
enced other  honourable  members  who  now  also 
voted  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  who  bad  recently 
returned  to  office  as  successor  to  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  in  the  foreign  secretaryship,  still  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  motion,  repeating  and  adopt- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, that  the  cabinet  were  *'  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  question  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics  could  not  now  be  convenienily  agitated, 
nor  any  inquiry  gone  into  upon  the  subject  of  the 
legal  disabilities  of  his  majesty's  Catholic  subjects 
in  Ireland  with  the  hope  of  coming  to  any  ultimate 
and  satisfactory  arrangement." 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  assassinated.  This  event  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  the  breaking  up 
and  termination  of  the  arrangement  under  which 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  formed  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  government.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  the  letter  written  by  the  prince 
regent  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, to  be  communicated  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  his  royal  highness,  in  contemplation  of 
the  restrictions  on  his  authority  being  shortly  to 
expire,  had  expressed  his  wish  that  his  hands 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  association  in  the 
government  of  some  of  those  persons  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed, 
and  that  the  arduous  contest  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged  might  be  conducted  *^  by  a  vigorous 
and  united  administration,  formed  on  the  most 
liberal  basis."  But,  whatever  these  general  expres- 
sions may  have  been  intended  to  imply,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  change  in  the  actual  policy  of  the 
government  as  to  this  matter  down  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  In  the  negociations  that  were 
entered  into  immediately  after  that  event  with  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Liver- 
pool hinted  (in  his  letter  ofthe  19th  May),  that  the 
considerations  which  "up  to  a  very  recent  period" 
had  absolutely  precluded  the  entertainment  of  the 
Catholic  question  by  the  government  might  by  some 
be  thought  "  since  the  month  of  February  "  to  have 
ceased  to  be  in  force;  but,  as  Lord  Wellesley 
observed  in  his  answer,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  certain  individual  members  of  the  cabinet 
upon  this  point,  the  practical  result  had  been  that 
the  same  course  continued  to  be  pursued  by  the 
government  after  as  before  the  month  of  February. 
We  have  just  seen  that  in  April  Grattan's  motion 
was  opposed  as  usual  by  all  the  ministers — by  those 
who  professed  themselves  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  emancipation,  as  well  as  by  the  rest.  From 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Perceval's  removal,  however, 
this  system  was  abandoned. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  after  the  attempts  at  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry  on  a  broader  basis  had 
failed,  and  Lord  Liverpool  remained  at  the  head 
of  affairs  with  a  cabinet  formed  substantially  of 
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the  old  materials,  Mr.  CaDning  in  the  ComrooDt 
moved,  that  the  House  would,  ''  early  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  most  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  with  a  yiew  to  such  a  final  and  con- 
ciliatory adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
peace  wad  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.''    On  that  very  morning 
there  had  arrived  in  London  certain  violent  resolu- 
tione  passed  at  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catho- 
lics, held  in  Dubbn  on  the  18th,  one  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  late  petition  to  the  prince  regent, 
lamentMl  that  *'  the  promised  boon  of  Catholic  free- 
dom had  been  cruelly  intercepted  by  the  fatal 
witchery  of  an  unwordiy,  secret  influence,  spum- 
ing alike  the  sanction  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
the  demands  of  personal  gratitude,  and  the  sacred 
obligations  of  plighted  honour ;"  while  others  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  accept  only  of  fidl,  un- 
qualified, and  unconditional  emancipation;    and 
the  speeches  and  whole  tone  of  the  proceedings 
were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  project  of  accompany- 
ing the  rep^  of  the  penal  laws,  either  by  the  Veto, 
or  by  any  new  restrictions  under  the  name   of 
securities  for  the   established  church.     Canning 
began  his  speech  by  alluding  to  the  anxiety  exist- 
ing in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  his  motion ;  an 
anxiety  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had,  in 
the  course  of  that  very  day,  received  some  strong 
and  painful  indications;  but  what  had  just  taken 
place  in  Dublin,  he  ingeniously  added,  appeared  to 
him  only  one  symptom  of  that  habitual  irritation 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  which  was  produced 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question  to  which  his 
motion  related,  and  an  additional  motive  for  re- 
commending the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
question  in  the  only  quarters,  and  in  the  only 
mode,  by  which  it  could  be  brought  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment.    In  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed the  motion  was  supported  both  by  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole  (who  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  the 
Irish  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Peel),   and  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  other  members  of  the  ministry. 
Some  of  the  members,  however,  such  as  Mr.  Yan- 
sittart,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  de- 
claring their  intention  to  vote  for  the  motion,  in- 
timated that  their  opinions  in  opposition  to  what 
was   called  emancipation  remained    unchanged, 
and  that  the  concessions  which  they  were  prepared 
to  agree  to,  if  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, were  confined  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  Catholic 
cause.     In  the  end,  after  an  amendment  moved  by 
General  Mathew,  proposing  that  the  House  should 
take  the  subject  into  immediate  consideration,  had 
been  negatived  without  a  division,  the  original  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
to  one,  the  numbers  being — Ayes  235,  Noes  106. 
And  still  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  this 


victory  was  the  result  of  a  similar  miotion  made  ca 
the  Ist  of  July  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  previous  question,  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  carried  only  by  a  majoxiiy  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  (including  52  proxies), 
against  125  (including  51  proxies  ;  so  that  the 
peers  present  were  equally  divided). 

The  parliament,  however,  which  had  already  si: 
six  sessions,  having  been  dissolved  in  September, 
the  pledge  which  Canning  had  obtained  from  tbe 
House  of  Commons  came  to  nothing.     Sut  on  tU 
25th  of  February,  1813,  the  question   was  oact 
more  brought  forward,  in  the  new  parliament,  1^ 
Grattan,  who  moved  that  the  House  should  imrae^ 
diately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  object 
specified  in  Canning's  resolution.     The   subject 
had  for  many  months  before  been  agitated  out  oi 
doors  more  generally  and  eagerly  than  ever,  and 
petitions  for  and  against  emancipation,  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  hsd 
for  some  time  preceding  the    expected   discos- 
sion  been  poured  into  both  Houses.     The  debate 
in  the  Commons  lasted  four  nights,  on  each  cf 
which  the  House  sat  till  two  or  half-past  two  m 
the  morning,  and  the  division  took  place  at  fbor 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  40,  the  numbers  being  264  for  it,    and  224 
against  it.*    In  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion  Grattan  had  referred  very  shortly 
to  the  subject  of  securities,  by  stating  that  the  biU 
he  proposed  to  bring  in  should  contain  **  such  pro- 
visions as  would  guard  the.  rights  of  the  churdk, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  corporations ;"  bat  the 
most  important  statement  that  was  made  in  re£a^ 
ence  to  this  point  was  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  vrho  de- 
clared that  the  opinion  he  had  always  entertained, 
and  always  expressed,  publicly  and  privately,  was 
that  the  measure  of  emancipation  could  not  be 
finally  and  satisfiictorily  adjusted  unless  some  sr- 
rangement  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  security  afforded 
to  the  state  against  foreign  interference.     **Gn 
the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,"  he  added,  "  and  on  the  fiiUest  communi- 
cation I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  on  it,  I  am 
satisfied  that  such  security  ma^  be  afforded  without 
interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  essentials  of 
their  religion ;  and,  if  so,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  being  required  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
ceding it.  • .  .What  this  security  may  be,  provided 
it  shall  be  effectual,  ought,  as  I  conceiye,  to  be  left 
to  the  option  of  the  Catholic  body.     I  am  little 
solicitous  about  the  form,  so  that  the  substance  is 
attained.  As  a  Veto  has  been  objected  to,  let  it  not 
be  required ;  but  let  the  security  be  afforded  either 
by  domestic  nomination  of  the  clergy,  or  in  any 
shape  or  form  which  shall  exclude  the  practical 
effect  of  foreign  interference.     Let  them  be  libe-        ! 
rally  provided  for  by  the  state,  let  them  be  natives 
of  the  country  and  educated  in  the  country,  and 

*  The  r<>port  of  this  delwte  flUs  S80  oolaiiraa  of  the  ** 
Dvbatet." 
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let  the  full  and  plenary  exercise  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity by  the  pope,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
their  religious  discipline,  remain  in  all  its  force ; 
leave  to  their  choice  the  mode  of  reconciling  these 
principles,  and  stand  not  upon  the  manner,  if  the 
thing  is  done."  On  the  9th  of  March  the  House 
went  into  committee  in  conformity  with  the  deci- 
aion  come  to  that  day  week.  That  night  was  con- 
sumed in  a  debate  upon  a  general  preliminary 
resolution  moved  by  Grattan,  affirming  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  the  opposition  to  which  was  led  by 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Abbot,  but  which  was  carried  on 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  186  to  1 19.  On  the  30th 
of  April  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  at  last  brought 
in  by  Grattan,  and,  having  been  read  a  first  time, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  proposed  to  substi- 
tute a  new  declaration  and  oath,  to  be  taken  by 
Roman  Catholics  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of 
saints;  and  to  provide  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
should  hold  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  or 
lord  keeper  or  lord  commissioner  of  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor,  of  Ireland,  or  any 
office  in  the  established  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  the  universities  or  colleges,  or  schools  of 
royal  or  ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  should  exer- 
cise any  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, or  advise  the  crown  in  such  exercise  :  and 
it  further  proposed  to  enact  that  no  person  born 
out  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  except  those  bom 
of  British  or  Irish  parents,  should  be  capable  of 
exercising  any  episcopal  duties  or  functions  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Difficulties, 
however,  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate  around 
the  attempt  which  had  been  so  far  successful  to 
settle  this  great  question  of  domestic  policy.  The 
first  opposition  came  from  a  section  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure,  to  satisfy  whose  scruples  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  bill  more  restrictive 
by  the  addition  of  the  offices  of  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Great  Britain,  to  those  from  which  Catholics  were 
to  be  excluded,  and  also  by  the  appointment  of 
two  commissions  or  boards,  one  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  Catholic  bishops,  peers,  and  com- 
moners, which  should  make  a  report  to  the  king 
or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  attestation  of  the  loyalty 
and  peaceable  conduct  of  every  person  desiring  to 
exercise  episcopal  functions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  before  he  should  be  permitted  so  to  do. 
Clauses  to  effect  these  changes  in  the  bill  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  made  generally  known 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading, 
the  Uth  of  May.  But  when  that  day  came,  Sir 
John  Coxe  Hippesley,  hitherto  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  emancipation,  and  long  the  recognised  agent  in 
parliament  of  the  English  Catholics,  moved,  ac- 


cording to  a  notice  which  he  had  previously  given, 
that,  instead  of  the  bill  being  proceeded  with,  a 
select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics,  on  the  number  of  their  clergy,  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  on  the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  states  respecting  the  nomina- 
tion and  collation  of  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  hold 
such  intercourse.  The  honourable  baronet's  speech 
was  very  learned  (as  all  his  speeches  were)  and 
very  long ;  but  the  pith  of  it  was  contained  in  the 
few  words  in  which  he  expressed  himself  when 
he  gave  notice  of.  his  motion  a  few  days  before,  on 
which  occasion  he  declared  that  he  yielded  to  no 
man  in  ardour  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, ^'  but  he  would  say  that,  as  to  the  simple 
repeal  of  the  existing  disabilities,  simple  would  be 
the  vote  of  that  House  in  agreeing  to  it.'*  The 
motion,  however,  was  negatived,  arter  a  debate  of 
some  length,  by  a  majority  of  235  against  187 ; 
and  on  the  13th  the  second  reading  of  Grattan 's 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  245  to  203.  It 
was  committed  the  next  day;  but  no  discussion 
took  place  till  the  24th,  when  Abbot,  the  speaker, 
again  led  the  attack,  and,  in  a  celebrated  speech,* 
moved  that  the  words  ^*  to  sit  and  vote  in  either 
House  of  parliament "  should  be  left  out  of  the 
bill.  The  state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholic 
public  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  short 
passage  in  Mr.  Abbot's  speech.  •*  Have  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity,"  said  he,  '*  and  their  Catholic  Board 
(the  hitherto  avowed  and  accredited  organ  of  their 
sentiments)  declared  their  approbation  of  this  bill  ? 
Certainly  not.  And,  so  far  as  we  do  know  of  their 
proceedings,  some  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders  and  auxiliary  delegates  have,  in  three 
successive  meetings,  most  vehemently  declaimed 
against  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  on  their 
part,  also  cry  out  loud  against  its  ecclesiastical 
provisions.  The  Roman  Catholic  metropolitan 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  has  declared 
them  to  be  worse  than  the  old  veto.  And  a  vicar 
apostolic  in  England  [Dr.  Milner],  who  presides 
episcopally  over  the  midland  district,  and  is  him- 
self the  agent  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  has  denounced  them  as  what  all  Roman 
Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  declared  to  the 
world  that,  sooner  than  accept  them,  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold."  And  even 
the  language  of  some  of  the  friends  of  emancipation 
in  the  House,  such  as  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley,  who 
declared  that  the  clause  taken  by  itself  had  his  most 
cordial  approbation,  but  who  declined  voting  for 
it  as  part  of  the  present  bill,  may  show  us  how 
poor  a  prospect  there  was  of  the  measure  proving 
satisfactory  if  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture. **  The  bill,"  the  honourable  baronet  affirmed, 
"  had  been  carried  by  physical  force,  not  by  dis- 
cussion ;  and  he  would  predict  that  the  triumph 
would  be  short,  which  had  arisen  from  the  inde- 

*  ImmortAlizrd  in  Moore's  linea,  *'  There  was  a  little  man,  and  he 
had  a  little  soul,"  &c. 
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cent  precipitation  of  the  bill,  when  the  House 
should  come  to  its  senses.'^  The  triumph  of  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  was  in  fact  over  already, 
or  on  the  point  of  extinction.  The  question  hav- 
ing been  loudly  called  for,  the  committee  divided 
at  near  two  in  the  morning — and  then  it  was  found 
that  the  clause  was  lost,  the  numbers  being  247  for 
it  and  251  against  it.  Upon  this  result  being 
announced,  Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said  that,  as 
the  bill  without  this  principal  clause  was  neither 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholics  nor  of 
the  further  support  of  the  friends  of  concession,  he 
would  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair;  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  there  was 
consequently  no  report  made  to  the  House,  and  the 
bill  proceeded  no  farther.  That  day  week,  how- 
ever, Grattan  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  another  bill  early  in  the  next 
session.  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  in  a  meeting  held  at  Dublin  on  the 
26th,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  their  communion  in  that  country,  in  which  they 
announced  their  unanimous  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — "  1.  That,  having  seriously  ex- 
amined a  copy  of  the  bill  lately  brought  into  par- 
liament, purporting  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which 
-his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  declare  that  certain  eccle- 
siastical clauses  or  securities  therein  contained 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  with  the  free  exercise 
of  our  religion;  2.  That  we  cannot,  without  in- 
curring the  heavy  guilt  of  schism,  accede  to  such 
regulations ;  nor  can  we  dissemble  our  dismay  and 
consternation  at  the  consequences  which  such  re- 
gulations,  if  enforced,  must  necessarily  produce.'* 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board 
in  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  committee  was 
actually  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Spanish  cortes,  to  request  their  interference  in 
favour  of  their  co-religionists  of  Ireland !  On  the 
other  hand.  Orange  Societies  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  established  in  England. 

The  British  Roman  Catholic  Board,  however, 
declined  to  join  in  the  violent  or  extreme  course 
adopted  by  their  Irish  brethren.  In  a  meeting,  held 
at  London  on  the  25th  of  May,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  late  bill ;  and  another  condem- 
natory of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  had  just 
published  a  bitter  pamphlet  against  that  measure, 
and  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  carried  in 
the  Irish  Board.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  to  secure 
to  Irish  Catholics  while  resident  in  Great  Britain 
the  immunities  granted  to  them  by  the  Irish  Act  of 
the  33  Geo.  III.,  repealing  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  21  Char.  II. ;  and  this  bill,  being  supported 
by  the  government,  passed  both  Houses  before  the 
termination  of  the  session,  without  opposition,  and 
became  law  as  the  statute  53  Geo.  III.  c  128. 


The  question  of  emancipation  never  a^ain 
tained  so  high  a  point  of  prosperity  in  pcLrli&ziLi 
during  the  present  period.  The  spring  and  Bunan 
of  the  next  year,  1814,  were  distinguished  fcy  i 
prevalence  in  Ireland  of  a  fierce  and  genex-al  mpm 
of  outrage,  which  was  undoubtedly  trace&ble    i 
great  part  to  the  excitement  supplied  by  Clie  pn 
ceedings  of  Orangemen  and  Ribbon  men,  and  ot^ 
illegal  party  associations  both  among  Catholics  mzi 
Protestants.     In  the  end  of  June  and  begizixiixi^  « 
July  several  bills  for  enabling  the  governnscnt    Vx 
better  to  meet  and  repress  the  disturbanoes  vesc 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  tkxc  Irka 
secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  and  were  carried  at    a.    rmjmi 
pace   through  parliament   and  passed   into     lavB. 
Meanwhile  a  new  commotion  had  been  raisc^d  fs 
the  Catholic  body  by  the  publication  in  the  beg^ 
ning  of  May  of  a  rescript  or  letter  from  Monsi^car 
Quarantotti,  president  of  the  Sacred  Missions  m: 
Rome,  communicating  the  opinion  of  a  council  at  ' 
the  most  learned  prelates  and  .theologians  of*  thsi 
city,  to  the  effect  that  certain  propositions  for  a  new 
emancipation  bill  which  had  been  transmitted   ts 
him  for  his  consideration  might  be  and  ought  to  le 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Catholics.     At  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Board,  held  at  Dublin  on  the  ^th  of 
May,  a  furious  cry  of  indignation  against  this  ad- 
vice of  Quarantotti  and  *'  the  slaves  at  Rome  "  was 
raised  by  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  resolutions  condemnaitory  of  the 
letter  for  an  aggregate  meeting  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  19ih.    On  the  12th,  also,  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Dublin  met  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring the  rescript  non-obligatory  on  the  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  and  against  the  granting  to  an 
anti-Catholic  government  of  any  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops. 
At  the  aggregate  meeting  on  the  19th  the  con- 
demnation of  the  rescript  was  carried  by  a  gre^ 
majority.     On  the  25th  it  was  declared  not  man- 
datory by  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  a  meeting  of 
their  body  held  at  the  college  of  Maynooth ;   and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  convey  their  unani- 
mous sentiments  on  the  subject  to  the  holy  see. 

In  this  state  of  things,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
Mr.  Grattan  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  should   not  bring  forward  any  measure 
founded  upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  present   cir- 
cumstances.    **  I  shall  not,"  he  said,  "  enter  into 
a  detail  of  those  circumstances ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  no  proposition  can  under  those  circum- 
stances be  formed  with  any  prospect  of  advantage, 
or  with  any  other  effect  than  to  throw  back  the 
question,  and  to  throw  it  back  at  a  time  when 
nothing  but  precipitation  can  prevent  its  ultimate 
success."    In  this  determination  'Sir  J.  Coze  Hip- 
pesley  expressed  his  concurrence ;  the  necessity  of 
deliberation,  which  he  had  always  urged  upon  the 
House,  was,  he  said,  increased  by  existing  circum- 
stances; and  then  he  added:  **  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  these  circumstances ;  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Catholic  Board 
was  permanently  sitting  in  Dublin,  and,  in  fact 
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was  become  a  permanent  parliament,  levying  taxes 

on   the  Catholics  of  Ireland He  had  not 

heard  whether  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite intended  to  interfere  with  the  Catholic  Board ; 
but  it  was  certainly  their  duty  immediately  to  sup- 
press it."  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  similar  announce- 
ment to  that  made  by  Grattan  in  the  Commons  was 
made  by  Lord  Donoughmore  in  the  Lords. 

Before  the  last-mentioned  day  the  step  Hippesley 
recommended  had  been  taken  by  ministers.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  Dublin  was  surprised  by  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  lord-lieutenant  declaring  the 
Catholic  Board  to  be  an  illegal  body,  and  giving 
notice  that,  if  it  should  continue  its  meetings,  all 
those  present  would  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  law.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  was 
forthwith  held,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
denying  the  illegality  of  the  board ;  but  that  body 
nevertheless  abstained  from  continuing  its  meetings 
in  the  face  of  the  proclamation. 

In  1815,  Ireland  was  in  a  still  more  disturbed 
state  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
additional  powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment by  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
and  other  legislative  measures.    The  Catholics  now, 
at  an  aggregate  meeting  held  in  January,  recom- 
mended that  the  members  of  the  late  board  should 
form  a  voluntary  association  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
this  body,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  it  was  some  time  after  resolved  that 
another  application  should  be  made  to  parliament. 
•But  Grattan  still  declined  moving  in  the  matter. 
In  these  circumstances  the  charge  of  the  question 
was  committed  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  on  the 
30th  of  May  proposed  that  the  Commons  should 
resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  it  into  immediate  consideration. 
The  motion  was  directly  opposed  by  Hippesley ; 
Canning  and  Plunkett  were  not  in  the  House ;  and 
Castlereagh  and    many  other   friends  of  eman- 
cipation, while  consenting  to  go  into  committee, 
expressed  in  strong  terms  their  sense  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  proposition  at  that  moment,  and 
intimated  that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  bill 
which  Pameli  intended  to  bring  in  (and  which  had 
been  already  printed  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
sufficiently  explained  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
moved  on  a  former  day,  but  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  an  informality,  without  being  put  to  the  vote) 
to  which    they   could    not    give    their    support. 
Grattan  stated  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and 
the  considerations  by  which  he  was  guided,  in  a 
few  impressive  words  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 
He  should  certainly  vote,  he  said,  for  going  into 
the  committee,  on  the  principle  which  had  been 
explained  by  so  "many  of  the  preceding  speakers ; 
hut  for  some  of  the  parts  of  the  measure  to  be  pro- 
posed he  must  frankly  declare  that  he  could  not 
vote.     "  1  have  no  hesitation,"  he  added,  "  in  say- 
ing that  I  condemn  the  application  for  unqualified 
concession.     The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  House  convinces  me  that  such  a  pro- 
position will  not  pass Sir,  unless  the 
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Catholic  body  pursue  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
— unless  they  come  to  this  House,  not  with  a  silent 
and  implied,  but  with  a  declared  attachment  to  the 
vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  will  not 
succeed.  I  have  told  them  before,  and  I  now  re- 
peat it,  that,  unless  they  adopt  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, they  will  never  succeed.  I  will  say  further, 
that  conciliation  is  not  only  necessary  to  their  in- 
terest, but  essential  to  their  duty  both  to  the  state 
and  to  one  another.'*  The  motion  for  going  into 
committee  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  ma- 
jority of  228  to  147.  A  similar  motion,  made  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  the  other  House  by  Lord  Do- 
noughmore, who,  however,  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with  or  to 
act  with  any  reference  to  any  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  elsewhere,  either  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment, was,  after  a  short  debate,  transformed  by  its 
author's  consent  into  a  motion  that  the  House 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  proposed  committee  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  and  was  then 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  86  (including  44  proxies) 
to  60  (including  31  proxies).  The  diminished 
numbers  that  voted  upon  the  question  this  session, 
and  attended  the  discussion,  in  either  Huuse,  was 
of  as  unfavourable  augury  for  its  immediate  or 
speedy  success  as  even  the  increased  majorities  by 
which  it  was  thrown  out.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention  that  Lord  Donoughmore  expressed  him- 
self, for  his  own  part,  opposed  to  securities,  and 
stated  that  he  objected  to  the  clauses  added  in 
committee  to  the  bill  of  1813. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association  at 
Dublin,  in  December,  a  letter  was  read  from  Car- 
dinal Litta,  written  by  desire  of  the  pope,  in 
which  permission  was  given  to  Catholics  to  take 
any  one  of  three  forms,  which  were  annexed,  of 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  crown,  and 
in  which  his  holiness  also  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  permit  a  list  of  candidates  or  nominees  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  government  when  appointments 
were  to  be  made  to  bishoprics,  that,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  disliked  or  suspected,  their  names  might 
be  struck  out,  provided  a  sufficient  number  were 
lefk  for  his  holiness  to  choose  from.  The  right, 
however,  of  revising,  sanctioning,  or  rejecting 
rescripts  from  Rome,  it  was  declared,  could  never 
be  conceded  to  the  government,  nor  even  discussed 
or  taken  into  consideration :  "  it  is  an  abuse," 
said  the  letter,  "  which  the  Holy  See,  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  is  forced  to  endure,  but  can  by  no 
means  sanction."  This  letter  had  not  much  eiffect 
in  reconciling  the  Irish  Catholics  even  to  the  qua- 
lified Veto  and  other  concessions  which  it  recom- 
mended or  authorised. 

In  the  next  session  the  Catholic  claims  were 
twice,  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Grattan  as  the  representative  or  organ  of  one 
section  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  another  section. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  Grattan,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  moved  in  a  short 
speech  that  the  House  would  take  the  laws  aflfect- 
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iog  the  Roman  Catholica  into  consideration  early 
in  tbe  next  seaslon  of  parliament ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  112  to 
141*  Sir  Henry  Parnell  proposed  his  scheme  on 
the  6th  of  June  following  in  his  favourite  form  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  however,  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  have  the  support  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  government  friends  of 
emancipation,  he  withdrew  without  pressing  them 
to  a  division.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the 
subject  underwent  another  short  discussion  in  the 
LkmkIb  on  a  resolution,  similar  to  Grattan's,  moved 
by  Lord  Donoughmore,  which  was  also  negatived 
cm  a  division,  but  only  by  a  narrow  majority,  the 
numbers  being  for  the  motion  69  (including  29 
proxies),  against  it  13  (including  36  proxies). 

In  1817  the  question  was  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  May,  by 
Grattan,  in  a  motion  for  taking  the  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  immediate  consideration 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  His  idea, 
Gfrattau  stated,  was,  not  in  any  degree  whatever  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  House  to  insist  on 
full  satisfaction  relative  to  the  proffered  securities 
before  they  proceeded  to  legislate ;  so  that  nothing 
that  might  take  place  should  be  considered  opera- 
tive unless  tbe  House  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  securities  offered  vrould  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Protestant  church  and  state.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  appear  that  Grattan  came  forward  on 
thia  occasion  as  to  a  certain  extent  the  representa- 
tive of  both  the  parties  into  which  the  Catliolics 
were  divided.  The  two  parties,  at  least,  had  agreed 
to  keep  their  differences  in  abeyance  till  it  should 
be  seen  what  was  the  issue  of  the  present  motion. 
The  state  of  matters  out  of  doors  at  the  moment  is 
thos  clearly  and  correctly  described  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  opposition  to  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster : — *'  In  the  last  year  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  divided :  the  one,  principally  consist- 
ing of  their  lay  aristocracy,  and  those  under  their 
immediate  influence,  presented  a  list  of  a  few  hun- 
dred names ;  the  other  included  their  clergy,  and 
the  persons  present  at  the  various  county  and  ag- 
gregate meetings  which  were  held,  and,  it  may  be 
asserted  in  truth,  embraced  the  great  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  The  first  class,  in 
return  for  emancipation,  were  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  any  arrangements  or  regulations  that  should  be 
found  not  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  The 
second,  and  more  numerous,  would  hear  nothing  of 
regulations.  The  different  securities  which  had 
been  suggested  were  by  them  considered  as  so 
many  forms  of  insult,  and  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion alone  was  in  their  opinion  worthy  of  accept- 
ance ;  the  smaller  party  were  by  them  denounced 
as  betrayers  of  the  cause ;  their  petition  was  deno- 
minated a  scandalous  document,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  condemned  in  Dublin  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  from  his  pulpit.  The  pro- 
posed security  which  excited  all  this  indignation 
was  the  concession  of  a  Veto  to  the  crown  in  the 
nomination  of  their  bishops.      To-day  we  hear 


nothing  of  the  smaller  party.    They  observe  a  pru- 
dent, and,  perhaps,  a  necessary  sileuce ;   but   wc 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, rather  than  agree  to  the  detested   measure 
of  the  Veto  under  any  form,  prefer  to  continue  with- 
out emancipation.     .      •    .    They  come  forward, 
however,  with  a  new  offer,  and  propose  the  domestic 
nomination  of  their  bishops,   as  an    all -sufficient 
security  to  satisfy  every  Protestant  apprehensioo. 
On  a   former  night,  when  the  petition  inras    pre- 
sented,* we  were  informed  that  the  Catholics  are 
at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  disposition  for  arrange- 
ments; but  it  was  afterwards  distinctly   acknow- 
ledged, and  will  not  now  be  denied,  that  all  their 
readiness  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  offer : — ^they  are   ready  to  appoint  their  own 
bishops,  and  the  pope  is  ready  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  their  nomination.     And  this  is  their  proposal.** 
This,  however,  Mr.  Foster  proceeded  to  show  was 
to  propose  nothing  new ;  it  was  to  propose  merely 
that  the  bishops  should  be  appointed  for  the  future 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  in  fact  ap- 
pointed hitherto.      "  The  nomination,"    he  pro- 
ceeded, "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  has  been 
for  a  long  time  as  practically  domestic  as  any  pos- 
sible arrangement  can  now  render  it.     When  a 
see  is  vacant,  a  recommendation  is  forwarded  to 
Rome,  from  Ireland,  of  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  appointed,  and  I  understand  that  within  the 
time  of  memory  there  have  not  occurred  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  of  any  difficulty  in  confirming 
the  choice  of  this  domestic  nomination.     The  per- 
sons who  thus  nominate  to  Rome  are,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  certain  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops :  how  they  are  selected  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know :  latterly,  it  is  said  that,  by  mutual  eom- 
tesy,  they  recommend,  as  of  course,  the  coadjutor 
of  the  deceased  bishop.     This  coadjutor  is  selected 
by  the  bishop  in  his  lifetime.     The  transmission 
of  the  episcopal  rank  in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  therefore  in  practice  a  mere  matter  of 
testamentary  bequest,    every  bishop    taking   hb 
office  under  the  will  of  his  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  see.     Some  persons,  I  know,  propose  that 
the  election  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  deans 
and  chapters ;  the  bishops,  I  should  think,  would 
hardly  consent  to  such  an  alteration ;  but,  if  they 
should,  the  new  mode  will  neither  be  more  do- 
mestic,   nor  more    conducive    than  the   present 
towards  giving  satisfaction  to  a  Protestant."     The 
debate  to  which  Grattan's  motion  gave  rise  was  of 
moderate  length,  and  was  terminated  by  a  division 
in  which  the  numbers  proved  to  be,  for  the  motion 
221,  against  it  245.     So  the  question  was  once 
more  lost.     On  that  day  week  a  similar  motion 
was  made  in  the  Upper  House  by* Lord  Donough- 
more, and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  142  (in- 
cluding 60  proxies)  to  90  (including  36  proxies). 
In  the  course  of  this  session,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, an  Act  was  quietly  passed,  under  the  title 
of  **An   Act  to  regulate  the  administration  of 

*  ThU  was  on  tbe  i)8th  of  April,  mhm  a  petition  from  the  Roman 
Cailiolics  of  Ireland  was  preMBted  by  Sir  Henry  Panell. 
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oaths  in  certain  cases  to  officers  in  his  majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces"  (the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  82), 
which  in  efifect  conferred  upon  Roman  Catholics 
the  same  right  of  holding  the  higher  commissions 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  proposal  to  concede 
which  had  thrown  out  *'  All  the  Talents"  ten  years 
before. 

The  next  time  that  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  brought  forward  in  parliament,  and  the 
last  time  during  the  period  to  which  our  review  ex- 
tends, was  in  the  session  of  1819.  On  the  3rd  of 
May  in  that  year  its  great  champion,  the  venerable 
Grattan,  again  lent  it  the  aid  of  his  eloquent  advocacy 
in  once  more  moving  that  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  debate  that  followed  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which,  after  it  had 
gone  on  to  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
vote  was  precipitated  by  the  clamour  of  both  sides, 
while  it  was  understood  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Peel, 
and  others,  were  anxious  to  address  the  House. 
The  general  determination,  however,  appeared  to  be 
not  to  suffer  the  debate  to  be  either  continued  or 
adjourned ;  and,  the  question  having  been  put  from 
the  chair,  a  division  took  place,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two, 
the  numbers  being  for  it  24 1,  against  it  243.  This 
was  Grattan's  last  service ;  he  died  within  little 
more  than  a  year  from  this  time,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- five.  On  the  17  th  of  May  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect  with  that  which  had  been  thrown  out 
by  so  narrow  a  majority  in  the  Commons  was  made 
in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  there 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  147  (including  50 
proxies)  to  106  (including  36  proxies).  Of  the 
bishops,  only  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Bathurst), 
who  was  present  and  spoke,  and'  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (King),  who  sent  his  proxy,  voted  for 
the  motion;  sixteen,  including  the  two  English 
archbishops,  divided  against  it,  and  five  more  voted 
by  proxy  on  the  same  side. 

Thus,  after  so  many  years  of  almost  incessant 
battering  at  the  gates  of  the  constitution,  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  religion,  forming  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  one  division  of  the  empire, 
remained  still,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  on  the  outside,  in  nearly  the  same  position  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  last  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  in  1803,  and  as  to  political  rights 
much  where  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  They  were  yet,  as  then,  incapable 
of  holding  office  either  under  the  crown  or  in  cor- 
porations, and  of  either  sitting  in  parliament  or 
even  (if  the  oath  of  supremacy  should  be  tendered 
to  them)  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  was  now  manifestly  and 
rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  their  restoration  to 
the  condition  of  citizens.  Though  their  legal  posi- 
tion was  unchanged,  their  actual  power  was  prodi- 
giously augmented :  however  the  majorities  for  and 
against  them  might  fluctuate  in  either  House  of 


Parliament,  no  man  could  doubt  that  out  of  doors 
they  were  steadily  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of 
real  strength.  Even  the  apparent  divisions  that 
had  for  a  time  prevailed  among  them  had  only  had 
the  effect  in  the  end  of  more  completely  uniting 
them,  partly  by  proving  the  importance  of  union, 
partly  by  developing  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  the  minority.  The  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  never  again  attempted  or  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves  by  giving 
up  any  of  the  points  upon  which  the  national  heart 
was  set,  or  by  separating  themselves  from  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  juster 
views  of  the  mode  in  which  the  question  ought  to 
be  looked  at  gradually  came  to  prevail ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  settled  without  any  stipulations  as  to  the 
appointment  of  their  pastors,  or  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  internal  economy  of  their  church, 
being  demanded  from  the  Roman  Catholics  more 
than  from  other  bodies  of  dissenters. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  religion  during  the  present  period, 
perhaps  the  most  extravagant  fanatical  delusion 
of  modern  times,  if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say 
of  any  age  or  country  whatever,  not  excepting 
the  most  benighted  and  barbarous;  we  mean 
that  produced  by  the  famous  Joanna  Southcott. 
This  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  Devonshire 
farmer,  was  born  in  that  county  in  April,  1750,  and 
spent  the  first  forty-two  years  of  her  life  after  leav- 
ing her  father's  house  sometimes  working  at  the 
upholstery  business,  at  other  times  as  a  maid- 
servant in  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  little 
heard  of  by  the  world  as  any  other  person  of  the 
same  humble  condition.  Besides,  nowever,  that 
she  was  not  good-looking,  and  was  on  that  account 
the  less  exposed  to  be  led  into  any  levity  or  unstea- 
diness, she  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn,  and 
was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  giving  most  of  her 
leisure  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  of,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  making  direct  applications  to  heaven  for 
advice,  which,  she  said,  never  failed  to  be  given  to 
her  soon  afterwards  either  by  some  outward  sign 
or  some  inward  feeling  or  impulse.  She  belonged 
to  the  communion  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
was  very  zealous  in  her  attachment  to  her  sect.  It 
was  in  the  year  1792  that  her  insanity  (for  such, 
and  not  knavery  or  designed  imposture,  it  undoubt- 
edly was)  made  what  we  may  call  its  first  public 
outbreak,  when  she  went  to  the  Methodist  clergy- 
man she  attended,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Exeter, 
with  a  quantity  of  sealed-up  packets,  which  she 
told  him  contained  her  prophecies,  and  desired  him 
to  keep  till  a  time  she  mentioned,  when  they  were 
to  be  opened  and  would  prove  the  truth  of  her" 
claims  to  inspiration.  The  reverend  gentleman 
received  the  precious  papers,  and  was  evidently 
at  first  very  much  inclined  to  go  into  the  notion 
of  Joanna's  prophetic  mission ;  but  after  a  little 
time  he  changed  his  mind,  or  got  frightened,  and, 
declaring  his  opinion  to  be  that  her  inspiration  or 
call  was  from  the  devil,  he  committed  the  unopened 
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predictions  to  the  flames.  "  From  that  time,"  says 
a  late  distinguished  writer,  who  published  a  lively 
account  of  Joanna  and  her  doings  while  she  and 
Pomeroy  were  both  still  alive,  *'  all  the  Joannians, 
who  are  now  no  inconsiderable  number,  regard  him 
as  the  arch-apostate.  He  is  the  Jehoiakira,  who 
burnt  Jeremiah's  roll  of  prophecies;  he  is  their 
Judas  Iscariot,  a  second  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing. They  call  upon  him  to  produce  these  pro- 
phecies, which  she  boldly  asserts,  and  they  impli- 
citly believe,  have  all  been  fulfilled,  and  therefore 
would  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  of  her  mission. 
In  vain  does  Mr.  Pomeroy  answer  that  he  has 
burnt  these  unhappy  papers : — in  an  unhappy  hour 
for  himself  did  he  bum  them !  Day  after  day  long 
letters  are  dispatched  to  him,  sometimes  from 
Joanna  herself,  sometimes  from  her  brother,  some- 
times from  one  of  her  four-and- twenty  dders,  filled 
with  exhortation,  invective,  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
denunciations  of  the  law  in  this  world  and  the 
devil  in  the  next ;  and  these  letters  the  prophetess 
prints,  for  this  very  sufficient  reason — that  all  her 
believers  purchase  them.  Mr.  Pomeroy  sometimes 
treats  them  with  contempt;  at  other  times  he 
appeals  to  their  compassion,  and  beseeches  them,  if 
they  have  any  bowels  of  Christian  charity,  to  have 
compassion  on  him  and  let  him  rest,  and  no  longer 
add  to  the  inconceivable  and  irreparable  injuries 
which  they  have  already  occasioned  him.  If  he  is 
silent,  no  matter;  on  they  go,  printing  copies  of  all 
which  they  write ;  and,  when  he  is  worried  into 
replying,  his  answers  also  serve  to  swell  Joanna's 
books.  In  this  manner  is  this  poor  man,  because 
he  has  recovered  his  senses,  persecuted  by  a  crazy 
prophetess,  and  her  four-and-twenty  crazy  elders, 
who  seem  determined  not  to  desist  till,  one  way  or 
other,  they  have  made  him  as  ripe  for  Bedlam  as 
they  arc  themselves."*  Meanwhile,  the  falling 
away  of  her  first  believer  had  been  abundantly 
compensated  to  Joanna  by  the  accession  of  other 
adherents  both  lay  and  clerical.  Among  the  per- 
sons of  superior  station  in  the  world  who  speedily 
joined  her  were  three  clergymen  of  the  estabUshed 
church,  one  of  them  the  Reverend  T.  P.  Foley, 
minister  of  Old  Swinford  in  Worcestershire,  a  bear 
relation  of  Lord  Foley,  and  a  distinguished  man  of 
fashion;  but  her  most  zealous  disciple  was  the 
celebrated  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  most  eminent  practitioner  of  his  art 
in  England  in  that  day.  Many  of  her  followers 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  are  said  to  have  been  the 
same  persons  who  had  gathered  around  Richard 
Brothers ;  t  she  admitted  the  truth  of  Brothers's 
mission  and  prophecies,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
King  of  the  Hebrews.  Brothers,  however,  whose 
day  was  from  about  1792  to  1798,  had  become 
nearly  quiet  before  Joanna  began  to  make  much 
noise.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  that  she  came 
fairly  forward  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  religion — 

*  Letters  from  Kngland,  by  Don  M.  A.  Espriella  (written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Southey),  3  vols.  8vo.  Loud.  1806. 
t  See  ante.  toI.  Hi.  pp.  688-591. 


a  sort  of  supplement  to  Christianity — ^for  to  tim 
height  did  her  pretensions  at  length    moar:   dhc 
represented  Christianity  as  only  half  a  relxgioo,  aai 
the  scheme  of  redemption  imperfect,    until   At 
appeared ;  she  was  the  bride  of  the  Spirit,  the  pro- 
mised seed  that  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  hessd, 
the  woman  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  who  was  to  be  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  to  have  the  moon  under  her  feet,  sad 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.    From  te 
time  she  poured  out  her  ravings  upon   the  voiU 
in  a  long  series  of  pamphletB,  some  of  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  taken  down  from  her  dietetic, 
and  all  of  which  must  have  been  obtained  in  tint 
manner ;    for,  notwithstanding   the   story   of  tk 
manuscript  prophecies  in  the  sealed    papcn,  it 
seems  certain  that  she  could  not  write :  what  At 
gave  out  as  her  written  predictions  were  only  ce^ 
tain  scrawlings  which  could  not  be  read,  either  hf 
anybody  else  or  even  by  herself,  until  after  tk 
events  by  which  it  was  pretended  they  were  fiaJ- 
fiUed.     To  many  of  her  books  are  suhscribed  tk 
names  of  two  of  her  female  assistants,  Ann  Under- 
wood and  Jane  Townley — the  former  as  reporter 
or  scribe,   the  latter  as  witness.     Much   of  dc 
matter  is  usually  in  verse,  or  what  is  intended  6r 
verse,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  still  drearier  waste 
of  unintelligible  verbiage  than  the  prose.     Msaj 
of  the  pamphlets  are  controveraial ;  it  was  life  ts 
Joanna  and  her  supporters  to  find  any  one  tlat 
would  attack  her  and  them  ;  one  of  their  inoessaet 
complaints  was  that  the  bishops  would  not  cos- 
descend  to  notice  the  new  religion,  and  that  cvcb 
very  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  cfanrdi 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  or  preach  either  kr 
them  or  agamst  them.  They  mani^ed,  neverthekH, 
to  get  up  several  paper  wan :  sometimes  they  qur- 
relled  among  themselves:  besides  their  wiangtis^ 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pomeroy,  for  instance, 
there  was  an  Elias  Carpenter,  who  had  for  a  timt 
gone  still  farther  than  Pomeroy  in  countenandog 
the  pretensions  of  the  prophetess,  but  who  ate'- 
wards  drew  back,  and  drew  six  others  along  with 
him :    against  this  Carpenter  and  his  six  friends, 
Joanna  emitted  a  series  of  five  printed  lettere  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805.   **  I  am  sony  to 
acquaint  the  public,*'  she  begins  in  the  first  of 
these  diatribes,  **  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  Neckinger  House,  Bermondsey,  has  ohliged  rae 
to  make  known  to  the  world  the  truth  between  him 
and  me.     It  may  appear  marvellous  to  the  public 
how  Mr.  Carpenter,  being  chosen  as  one  of  tlie 
twelve,  should  now  turn  an  enemy  to  me,  or  I  to 
him.     To  this  I  answer,  I  never  was  an  enemy  to 
Mr.  Carpenter,  but  always  wished  to  conceal  his 
frailties  from  the  brethren ;  though  I  always  saw 
in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  contention  against 
them.     ....    Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  my 
friends  likewise,  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  keep  peace  between  him  and  them,  as  much  ss 
in  me  lay,  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
volume  of  the  book ;  but  vain  and  fruitless  have 
been  all  my  attempts ;  the  more  I  tried  to  keep 
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peace,  the  more  Mr.  Carpenter  was  kindling  itrife» 
as  he  has  heen  led  on  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
and  not  by  mine ;  and  nvho  was  united  with  six 
brethren  against  my  friends,  until  at  last  he  is 
broke  out  against  me,   by  a  different  teaching 
from   Henry  Prescott,  whom  they  call  Joseph. 
This  affair  brought  me  into  a  situation  to  be  com- 
pelled and  commanded  to  put  the  whole  in  print, 
for  the  world  to  judge  between  him  and  me.    This 
command  at  first  wounded  me  to  the  heart,  to 
think  I,  that  had  been  all  the  days  of  my  life  the 
most  tender  of  people's  characters,  and  have  myself 
suffered  wrongs  and  injuries  in  my  own  character, 
because  I  would  not  make  public  the  ill-conduct 
of  my  enemies.     This  I  did  in  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Wills  and  of  Sanderson;  the  same  also  by  Mr. 
Smith's  servants,  and  many  others."     This  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  sample  of  Joanna's  temper 
and  style,  at  least  in  her  calmer  mood.     For  the 
most  part,  however,  she  soon  falls  into  mere  raving 
— ^becoming  furious,  or  utterly  incomprehensible,  or 
both  together.    One  of  her  books  is  an  account  of 
a  dispute,  or  scolding  match,  which  she  asserts 
she  maintained  in  a  solitary  house  for  seven  days 
with  the  prince  of  darkness.    ^^  The  conference," 
says  a  writer  we  have  already  quoted,  *'  termi- 
nated like  most  theological  disputes.     Both.par- 
ties  grew  warm.     Apollyon  interfered,  and  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  matters,  but  without 
effect,  and  Joanna  talked  Satan  out  of  all  patience. 
She  gave  him,  as  he  truly  complained,  ten  words 
for  one,  and  allowed  him  no  time  to  speak.     All 
men,  he  said,  were  tired  of  her  tongue  already, 
and  now  she  had  tired  the  devil.     This  was  not 
unreasonable;    but  he  proceeded  to  abuse  the 
whole  sex,  which  would  have  been  ungracious  in 
any  one,  and  in  him  was  ungrateful.     He  said  no 
man  could  tame  a  woman's  tongue — the  sands  of 
an  hour-glass  did  not  run  faster^—it  was  better  to 
dispute  with  a  thousand  men  than  with  one  woman. 
After  this  dispute  she  fasted  forty  days ;  but  this 
fast,  which  is  regarded  by  her  believers  as  so 
miraculous,  was  merely  a  Catholic  lent,  in  which 
she  abstained  from  fish  as  well  as  flesh."  *    An- 
other trade  which  Joanna  carried  on,  besides  that 
of  book-making,  was  the  manufacture    of  what 
were  called  seals,  being  papers  signed  with  her 
name,  and  sealed  with  red  wax,  which  were  given 
to  her  disciples,  or  those  who  were  to  inherit  the 
millennium  she  came  to  announce  and  bring  about. 
In  a  publication  of  Sharp's,  dated  December  25, 
1603,  he  states  that  this  sealing  had  then  begun, 
and  perhaps  might  end  about  the  12th  of  January, 
1804.t    The  sealing,  however,  went  on,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  end  of  Joanna's  life ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  number  of  persons  sealed  at  last  exceeded 
14,000.     According  to  Sharp,  the  English  nation 
was  to  be  the  first  redeemed.     At  last,  in  1814, 
when  she  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  Joanna  an- 
nounced that  she  was  pr^nant.      This  notion 

*  Southey.  in  Eiprielhi's  Lettaxt . 

i  Inlrodoction  to  '  Divine  and  Spiritnal  Communicationt  written 
by  Joanna  SouUioott,'  8to.,  London,  1809. 


seems  to  have  been  taken  up  from  its  being 
declared  of  the  woman  in  the  Revelation  that 
she  '*  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to 
be  delivered,"  and  that  "she  brought  forth  a 
man  child,  who  was  to  rule  the  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron."  The  news  threw  her  followers 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  One  of 
them,  a  lady  of  fortune,  immediately  bespoke  a 
cradle  for  the  coming  baby,  made  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  magniticent  materials,  which  was 
exhibited  for  some  days  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
cabinet-maker,  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  which 
crowds  went  thither  to  see ;  and  other  persons  sent 
in  store  of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  interestinff 
occasion.*  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all 
is  that  there  was  actually  found  a  regular  London 
physician,  a  Dr.  Richard  Reece,  a  member  of 
tlie  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who, 
having  on  the  7th  of  August,  1814,  visited  Mrs. 
Southcott,  "  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  her 
being  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  as  then  given 
out,"  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  she  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  view  she  had  taken  of  her 
situation,  and,  according  to  his  own  admission 
in  a  four  shilling  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Correct 
Statement  of  the  Circumstances,'  &c.,  which  he 
afterwards  published,  was  by  subsequent  visits 
only  confirmed  in  his  belief  of  the  fact!  No 
wonder  that  after  this  the  Reverend  Mr.  Foley, 
who  had  headed  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  the 
doctor  to  obtain  an  authentic  declaration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  after  his  first 
visit,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  believers,  were 
frantic  with  exultation  and  confidence ;  and  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  hitherto  incredulous  public 
began  to  have  their  misgivings,  and  not  to  know 
very  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  When  Dr. 
Reece  first  saw  the  prophetess  she  expected  to  lie 
in  in  a  few  weeks ;  months,  however,  passed  away 
without  bringing  the  looked-for  event ;  and,  at  last, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  after  having  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  above  ten  weeks,  she  died.  All 
this  time  the  doctor  seems  to  have  attended  her,  or 
at  least  to  have  visited  her  occasionally ;  and  it 
appears  by  his  own  account  not  to  have  been  till 
within  about  a  fortnight  of  the  catastrophe  that  he 
even  expressed  any  doubts  of  her  pregnancy.  Be- 
fore this,  poor  Joanna  herself,  the  state  of  mental 
exaltation  in  which  she  had  lived  giving  way  under 
bodily  weakness,  had  manifested  some  tendency  to 
awaken  firom  her  long  dream,  which  might  possibly 
have  led  her  to  the  recovery  of  her  senses  if  her 


*  In  her  will,  Joanna,  whose  miaiion  hod  all  along  been  not  nn- 
proAtable,  and  had  enabled  her  for  many  years  to  live  comfortably 
and  to  accamulate  some  property,  left  a  few  trifling;  legacien  to  some 
of  her  relations,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  she  had  to  bequeath,  in  can 
of  the  failvre  of  issue  mUe^  to  her  friends  Jane  Townley  and  Ann 
Underwood.  Attached  to  the  will  was  a  list  of  the  presents  which  had 
been  made  her  in  the  prospect  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  child :  and  it 
was  direetrd  that  these  articles  sliould  all  be  restored  to  the  donors, 
in  the  event  of  the  child  not  being  fortlicomlng.  *'  Eveiy  pouible' 
want  and  accommodation,*'  says  the  aoeount  before  us,  **  seems  to 
have  been  anticipated  with  scrupulous  attention.  There  are  cradles, 
robes,  mantles  (some  of  white  satin),  bows,  caj^,  and  napkins  out  of 
number,  several  articles  of  piste,  money  from  six  guineas  to  a  '  pretty 
sixpence'  (so  denominated), '  three  nutmegs '  by  one  contributor,  and 
'  a  pin'  by  another."— iimna/  Regitter  for  1815,  p.  SI, 
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friends  and  disciples,  now  more  enthusiastic  than 
their  teacher,  had  not  striven  inrith  their  eager  ex- 
postulations to  quench  the  rising  light.  A  scene 
in  the  chamher  of  the  dying  woman,  which  Dr. 
Reece  relates  that  he  witnessed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  is  not  unaffecting : — Five  or  six  of  the 
believers,  who  had  been  waiting,  having  been  ad- 
mitted, "  she  desired  them,"  says  the  doctor,  "  to 
be  seated  round  her  bed ;  when,  spending  a  few 
minutes  in  adjusting  the  bed-clothes  with  seeming 
attention,  and  placing  before  her  a  white  handker- 
chief, she  thus  addressed  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  in  the  following  words : — •  My  friends, 
some  of  you  have  known  me  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  and  all  of  you  not  less  than  twenty.  When 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  prophecies,  you 
have  sometimes  heard  me  say  that  I  doubted  my 
inspiration.  £ut,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
never  let  me  despair.  When  I  have  been  alone  it 
has  often  appeared  delusion ;  but  when  the  com- 
munications were  made  to  me  I  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  Feeling,  as  I  now  do  feel,  that  my 
dissolution  is  drawing  near,  and  that  a  day  or  two 
may  terminate  my  life,  it  all  appears  delusion.* 
She  was  by  this  exertion  quite  exhausted,  and 
wept  bitterly.  On  reviving  in  a  little  time  she 
'  observed  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that,  after 
spending  all  her  life  in  investigating  the  Bible,  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  inflict  that  heavy  bur- 
then on  her."  She  then,  the  doctor  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  after  some  further  discourse  about  her 
death  and  funeral,  wept  again,  and  some  of  those 
present  also  shed  tears ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  one 
of  them,  a  Mr.  Howe,  spoke  up  and  said,  *'  Mother, 
your  feelings  are  human.  We  know  that  you  are 
a  favoured  woman  of  God,  and  that  you  will  pro- 
duce the  promised  child ;  and  whatever  you  may 
say  to  the  contrary  will  not  diminish  our  faith.'' 
This  assurance,  we  are  told,  revived  her,  and  from 
^^jcrying  she  fell  to  laughing.  According  to  her 
own  directions,  her  dead  body  was  kept  warm  for 
four  days,  in  the  hope  that  the  child  might  still 
make  its  appearance.  It  was  afterwards  dissected 
by  Dr.  Reece ;  and  then  the  doctor  admitted  that 
clearly  there  had  been  no  pregnancy  in  the  case. 
Neither  the  death  nor  the  dissection  of  the  pro- 
phetess, however,  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  faith  of 
the  great  body  of  the  believers.  They  continued  to 
look  confidently  for  her  re-appearance  for  years 
after  she  had  beien  taken  from  them.  Under  date 
of  January,  1817,  the  Annual  Register  quotes  the 
following  notice  of  their  proceedings  from  a  Lincoln 
newspaper  of  the  day  : — ^^  An  interdict  arrived  at 
Newark,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  from  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  conclave  at  Leeds,  inhibiting  those  of 
the  faith,  amongst  other  things,  from  attending  to 
their  ordinary  business  during  the  ensuing  eight  or 
nine  days ;  and  a  manufacturer's  shop  at  that  place 
is  at  this  time  entirely  deserted,  and  the  business 
of  many  small  dealers  suspended,  in  consequence." 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Joannianism  had 
diflfused  itself  somewhat  extensively  over  the  po- 


I  pular  mind  in  those  parts.    Leeds,  we  believe,  1^ 
been  all  along  a  chief  stronghold   of   the  £udi; 
several  of  the  founder's  publications  are  dated  fne 
that  place.    Two  years  after  this,  in  January,  1818. 
the  London  disciples,  who  do  not  appear  to  ha^e 
been  so  numerous,  or  a  part  of  them,n[iade  a'remark- 
able   outbreak:  one  morning,  having    assembled 
aomewhere  in  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  die? 
made  their  way  to  Temple-bar,  entering  ivhich  tbcr 
set  forward  in  procession  through  the  City,  eack 
decorated  with  a  white  cockade,  and   w^earing  a 
small  star  of  yellow  riband  on  the  left  breast;  is 
this  guise,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  canryiag  a 
brazen  trumpet  ornamented  with  light  blue  ribu^ 
while  two  boys  marching  by  his  aide  bore  each  i 
small  flag  of  blue  silk,  they  proceeded  along  Flea- 
street,  up  Ludgate-hill,  and  thence  through  & 
Paul's  Churchyard  to  Budge-row,  followed  by  & 
rabble  in  great  force.     Here,  having  rea<^ed  wte 
they  considered  to  be  the  middle  of  the  great  dty, 
they   halted;  and  then  their  leader  sounded  lui 
trumpet,  and  roared  out  that  the  Shiloh,  the  Prinee 
of  Peace,  was  come  agahi  to  the  earth  ;  to  wlatk 
a  woman,  who  was  with  him,  said  to  be  his  wik, 
responded  with  another  wild  cry  of  **  Wo  I  wo ! 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the   earth,  because  of  tht 
coming  of  the  Shiloh."     This  terrific  vociferaiica 
was  several  times  repeated  and  joined  in  by  tk 
rest  of  the  party.     But  at  last  the  mob,  which  nov 
completely  blocked  up  the  street,  from  laughing 
and  shouting,  proceeded   to  pelting  the  lampazi: 
devotees  with   mud  and  other  harder   missiles; 
they  struggled  to  make  their  escape,  or  to  beat  off 
their  assailants;  this  led  to  a  general  fight;  tb 
flags  were  torn  down  ;  and  the  affair  ended  by  the 
trumpeter  and  his  wife,  five  other  men,  and  two 
boys  of  the  party,  after  having  been  ail  rolled  in 
the  mire,  being  with  considerable  difficulty  rescuei 
from  the  fury  of  the  multitude  by  the  peace-officen, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Compter.     WTien  they  weic 
brought  up  the  next  day  before  the  alderman  it 
Guildhall,  they  maintained  that  they  were  only 
obeying  the  commands  of  God  in  acting  as  thev 
had  done;  their  spokesman,  the  trumpeter,  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  Sibley,  one  of  the  city  watch- 
men, and  who  appeared  to  exercise  great  authority 
over  the  others,  said  that  he  had  proclaimed  tk 
second  coming  of  the  Shiloh  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  authority  as  John  the  Baptist 
had  proclaimed  his  first  coming;  and    his   wife 
asserted  that  she  had  had  the  Shiloh  in  her  arms 
four  times.     In  the  end  they  were  all  sent  back  to 
prison,  to  be  detained  till  they  could  find  security 
for  their  peaceable  demeanour  in  future.     Thii, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  more  than  four  years  after 
it  would  seem  that  the  delusion  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived its  coup  de  grace^  if  reason  or  facts  had  had 
any  power  over  it.     There  may  very  possibly  be 
some^believers  in  Joanna  Southcott,  her  prophecies, 
and  her  pregnancy,  among  us  even  at  the  present 
day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


E  will  arrange  the 
subjects  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  in  the 
order  which  was 
adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book. 

I.  Constitution- 
al Lroislation. — 
There  is  a  branch 
of  constitutional  law 
which  has  not  yet 
_  received  from  us  the 

degree  of  notice  demanded  by  its  vast  importance 
— we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  creation  and 
election  of  that  constituent  part  or  limb  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  emanates  from  the  people, 
and  is  called  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 
Several  important  statutes  passed  during  the  pre- 
sent period,  relating  to  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  render  this  a  fit  occasion 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

It  was    originally   necessary   that  the   parlia- 
mentary representative  should  come  from  the  body 
of  the  persons  represented.    The  statute  1  Hen.  V., 
c.  1,  was  passed  to  enforce  this  practice,  without, 
however,  producing  much  effect;  and  in  1774,  a 
committee  reported,  upon  this  statute,  in  substance 
as  follows : — "  The  first  act  of  parliament  which 
required  an  attentive  and  particular  consideration, 
was  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.     This  law  has  been  decided  not  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  and  a  constant  usage  has  long 
prevailed  against  it.     The  acts  8  Hen.  VL,  c.  7, 
10  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2,  and  23  Hen.  VL,  c  15,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  same  principle  with  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  fall  under  the  same  observation. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  so  much  of  these  statutes  (reciting  those  just 
above  cited)  as  relates  to  the  residence  of  persons 
to  be  elected  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  or 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  to  be  chosen,  are 
not  in  use,  and  ought  to  be  repealed."*     Upon 
this  resolution  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
which  passed  into  a  law  (14  Geo.  IIL,  c.  58),  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the  Act  made  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  so  much  of 
the  said  several  acts  made  in  the  eighth,  the  tenth, 
and  the  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
majesty  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  relates  to  the 
residence  of  persons  to  be  elected  members  to 

•  Rogers.  Law  and  Piactic«  of  Electiona  and  Election  Committees, 
46  (6th  edit). 


serve  in  parliament,  or  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  chosen,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed." 

The  disqualifications  for  sitting  in  parliament 
are  now,  therefore,  reducible  to  two  heads  :— 

Ist.  Personal  disability. 

2nd.  Want  of  qualification  in  estate  or  property. 

I.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  more  important 
of  the  legislative  enactments  which  immediately 
followed  the  Revolution,*  we  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  of 
exclusion  from  sitting  in  parliament  on  account  of 
employment,  at  least  paid  employment,  under  the 
crown.  To  what  was  then  said  on  the  head  of 
personal  disability  we  shall  now  add,  that  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67)  it  is  declared  that  any  person  holding  any 
peerage  of  Ireland  then  subsistmg,  or  thereafter  to 
be  created,  shall  not  thereby  be  disqualified  from 
being  elected  to  serve  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough  of  Great  Britain,  unless  he  shall  pre- 
viously have  been  elected  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  representative  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  statute 
41  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  British  parliaments  are  disabled  from 
sitting  in  the  united  parliament  as  members  for 
Great  Britain  ;  and  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  Irish  parliaments  are  disabled  from  sitting 
in  the  united  parliament  for  Ireland.  It  is  further 
declared  that  persons  disabled  by  British  statutes 
shall  not  by  this  act  be  enabled  to  sit  for  Ireland, 
nor  e  contra;  and  that  persons  holding  certain 
places  in  Ireland,  of  which  an  enumeration  is 
given,  shall  be  disabled  from  sitting  in  any  future 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  discussions  and  proceedings  that  arose  out 
of  the  return  of  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  have  been  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter.t  The  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  be 
members  of  parliament  was  at  an  early  period 
denied  both  in  England  and  Scotland.}  The 
stotute  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  intituled  ''  An  Act  to 
remove  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
declares  and  enacts,  "  That  no  person  ordained  a 
priest  or  deacon,  or  being  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected, 
and,  if  elected,  such  election  shall  be  void ;  or  if, 

*  Fict.  Hist,  of  England.  toI.  iv.,  p.  67S. 
t  See  ante,  pp.  593,  et  seq. 

t  Rogers,  Law  and  Pnciiee  of  Elections  and  Election  Conunittees, 
50  (6th  edit.). 
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being  elected,  he  shall  afterwards  be  ordained  or  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  his  seat 
shall  immediately' become  vacant."  By  the  fourth 
section  of  this  statute,  proof  of  celebration  of  divine 
service  shall  be  taken  to  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  such  person  having  been  ordained  to 
the  office  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  of  his  being  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

Neither  aliens  nor  denizens  by  letters  patent 
(that  is,  persons  aliens  born,  who  have  obtained 
the  king's  letters  patent  to  make  them  English 
subjects),  are  eligible  to  parliament  or  the  privy 
council.  The  statute  1  Ueo.  I.,  st.  2,  c  4,  s.  2, 
enacts  that  no  bill  of  naturalization  shall  be  re- 
ceived, unless  it  contain  a  clause  preventing  the 
person  to  be  naturalized  from  becoming  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  or  from  sitting  in  either  house 
of  parUament.  The  usual  practice  now  is,  when 
any  foreigner,  distinguished  by  eminence  of  rank 
or  services,  is  to  be  naturalized,  first  to  pass  an  act 
for  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  in  his  favour,  and 
then  to  pass  an  act  of  naturalization  without  the 
exception.* 

Among  the  grounds  of  personal  disability,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  being  guilty  of 
bribery  or  treating  at  an  election. 

As  this  is  a  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance, as  we  have  not  before  adverted  to  it  at 
any  length,  and  as  in  the  present  period  there  was 
passed  an  important  legislative  enactment  con- 
cerning it,  we  shall  here  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  history.  What  is  called  corruption  at  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  is  a  thing  which, 
however  conformable  to  the  practice^  is,  it  seems, 
totally  unwarranted  by,  and  directly  contrary  to, 
the  theory^  of  our  constitution.  To  bribe  a  vote  is 
said  to  be  not  only  an  infringement  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  and  of  statute  law,  but  a  high 
misdemeanour  and  breach  of  the  common  law.t 

Although  a  case  is  reported  of  one  Thomas  Long, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  the 
mayor  of  Westbury  four  pounds  to  be  elected 
burgess,  for  which  the  mayor  was  fined  and  impri- 
soned and  Long  removed, |  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  that  corruption  at  elec- 
tions became  generally  prevalent.  In  tlie  year 
1669  a  bill  "  To  prevent  abuses  and  extravagances 
in  electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  and 
for  regulating  elections,"  was  thrown  out.  In 
1677  the  Treating  Resolution  passed,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  made  a  standing  order  of  the 
House.  In  1680  a  bill  to  prevent  the  offences  of 
bribery  and  debauchery  connected  with  election 
proceedings  was  thrown  out.  And  in  1689  (the 
year  after  the  Revolution)  a  bill  to  prevent  abuses 
occasioned  by  excessive  expenses  at  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  after  having  been 
read  once,  was  also  thrown  out.  Mr.  Rogers,  after 
citing  a  number  of  cases  in  each  of  which  bribery 

*  Rogert*g  Law  uid  PractkM  of  ElecUont,  47. 
t  Roger*,  ibid.  S46  (6th  edit.).    He  cites  BietehmgUy,  Glanv.  41. 
X  4  iDtt.  S3.    '*  For  this  oorrapt  dealing/*  Coke  truly  says,  •'  was 
to  paisoa  the  very  foontain  itself.  "^ 


was  proved  against  the  sitting  member  or  members. 
and  the  elections  were  voided,  makes  the  following 
observations :  **  How  general  had  become  the  sys- 
tem of  corruption,  and  how  insufficient  the  existing 
laws  and  resolutions  to  arrest  its  ^rogreaa^  is  folly 
proved  by  the  glaring  examples  just  cited,   fol- 
lowing each  other  in  such  rapid  successioD.    Tho§t 
who  had  opposed  the  bills  of  1669,  of  1680,   mni 
of  1689   now  found  themselves   called   upon  0 
adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct.     The  opinions  of 
the  wisest  and  most  honest  statesmen,  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  and  standing  orders  of  the  House, 
had  been  set  at  defiance ;  and  the  first   and  beat 
principle  of  the  constitution,  the  fireedom  of  eke* 
tion,  was  daily  and  unblushingly  violated.    Taking, 
therefore,  the  Treating  Resolution  of  1677  for  its 
basis,  the  House,  in  1696,  passed  the  7  WilL  III., 
c.  4,  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tr  ating  Act."* 

Since  the  Treating  Act  treating  and  bribery  have 
usually  been  considered  as  separate  charges^  and 
distinct  grounds  of  petitioning. 

The  Treating  Act,  7  Will.  III.  c.  4,  enacts  sod 
declares  that  *^  no  person  hereafter  to  be  elected, 
&c.  after  the  teste  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  par^ 
liament,  or  after  the  teste,  or  issuing  out,  or  oitler-  < 
iug  of  the  writ  or  writs  of  election  upon  the  calling  | 
or  summoning  of  any  parliament  hereafter*  or  after  I 
any  such  place  becomes  vacant,  &c.,  shall,  or  do 
hereafter,  by  himself  or  themselves,  or  by  any  other 
ways  and  means  on  his  or  their  behalf,  or  at  his  or 
their  charge  before  his  or  their  election,  directly 
or  indirectly,  give,  present,  or  allow  to  any  person 
or  persons  having  voice  or  vote  at  such  electioo, 
any  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provi- 
sion, or  make  any  present,  gift,  reward,  or  enter- 
tainment, or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  make  any 
promise,  agreement,  obligation,  or  engagement  to 
give  or  allow  any  money,  meat,  drink,  provision, 
present,  reward,  or  entertainment,  to  or  for  any 
such  person  or  persons  in  particular,  or  to  any 
such  county,  city,  town,  borough,  port,  or  place  in 
general,  or  to  or  for  the  use,  benent,  employment, 
profit,  or  preferment  of  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons, place  or  places,  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for 
being  elected,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such 
county,"  &c. ;  and  by  sect.  2,  it  is  declared  that 
"  Every  person  so  giving,  &c.,  shall  be  disabled  and 
incapacitated,  upon  such  election,  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  such  county,  &c.,  and  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament,  and  i 
shall  not  sit,  act,  or  vote,  or  have  any  place  in  ' 
parliament,  but  shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  returned  or  elected  member 
for  the  parliament." 

Although  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared, 
in  R.  V.  Pitt,t  "  that  bribery  at  elections  of  mem-        ■ 


*  Rogers*s  Law  and  Fracdee  of  EleeUons,  946.  Mr.  Rogers  adds 
in  a  note :  "  It  would  seem  Uiat  up  to  this  time  oomtptioo  at  elcctioas 
hod  chiefly  been  carried  on  by  giving  meat  and  drfuk,  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  such  proceedings  had  been  declared  to  be  iUe^ 
that  the  procuring  Totes  by  giving  money  existed  to  any  extent.-^ 
Bamet»  Hist  of  hU  Own  Tunes.  286.  369. 178." 

t  Burr.  1838. 1  W.  Bl.  88S,  cited  9  Douglas  (Lord  Otenberrie),  on 
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bers  of  parliament  must  always  have  been  a  crime 
at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  indictment  or 
information,"  ihere  are  no  traces  of  any  prosecu- 
tion for  bribery  at  elections  till  after  the  legislature 
inflicted  particular  penalties  upon  it  by  the  statute 
2  Geo.  II.,  c.  24.*  By  that  statute,  called  the 
Bribery  Act,  a  candidate  or  other  person  is  said  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery,  "  if  by  himself  or  any  other 
person  employed  by  him  he  doth  or  shall  by  any 
gift  or  reward,  or  by  any  promise  or  agreement, 
or  security  for  any  gift  or  reward,  corrupt  or  pro- 
cure any  person  to  give  his  vote,  or  to  forbear  to 
give  his  vote,  in  any  such  election. "t  This  statute, 
though  it  did  not  create  the  offence,  armed  courts 
of  law  with  new  powers  to  check  it  by  attaching  a 
penalty  of  500/.  on  every  conviction,  and  by  dis- 
qualifying the  ofPender  from  ever  again  voting  in 
any  election  for  members  to  parliament. 

The  statute  49  Geo.  III.  c.  118,  after  reciting 
that  the  giving,  or  procuring  or  promising  to  be 
given,  any  money,  &c.,  or  any  office  or  place,  &c., 
in  order  to  procure  the  return  of  a  member,  if  not 
given  to  a  voter  or  returning  officer^  is  not  bribery 
within  the  meaning  of  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  but  that 
such  gifts  or  promises  are  contrary  to  the  ancient 
usage,  right,  and  freedom  of  election,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  declares 
and  enacts  that,  if  any  person,  either  by  himself  or 
by  other  persons  in  his  behalf,  shall  give,  or  cause 
to  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  promise  or 
agree  to  give,  any  sum  of  money,  &c.,  to  any  per- 
son upon  any  engagement,  &c.,  that  such  person 
to  whom  or  to  whose  use,  &c.,  such  gift  or  promise 
shall  be  made,  shall  by  himself  or  by  others  pro- 
cure, or  endeavour  to  procure,  the  return  of  any 
person  to  serve  in  parliament,  every  person  so 
having  given  or  promised  to  give,  if  not  relumed 
himseffy  shall  for  every  such  gift  or  promise  for- 
feit 500/. ;  and  every  person  so  returned,  and  so 
having  given  or  promised  to  give,  or  knowing  of 
and  consenting  to  such  gifts  and  promises,  upon 
any  such  engagement,  &c.,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  disabled  and  incapacitated  to  serve 
in  that  parliament  for  such  place,  and  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament. 
The  3rd  section  enacts,  that,  if  any  person  shall  by 
himself  or  others  give,  procure,  or  promise  any 
office  or  place,  upon  an  express  contract  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise,  &c.,  was  made  would 
procure  or  endeavour  to  procure  the  return  of  any 
person,  such  person  so  returned,  and  giving  or 
promising,  or  knowing  of  and  consenting  to  the 
giving,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disabled,  &c., 


Elections,  400,  and  Rogers's  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections,  245,  6th 
edit. 

•  Dnujilas,  ibid.  "If  we  look,"  adds  Lord  GU-nbervie,  **  ioto 
Lord  Coke,  Iluwkias,  or  the  other  writers  on  the  pleas  of  the  crown, 
we  And  ihit  their  definitions  extcud  only  to  tlie  corruption  of  men  in 
judicial  offices." 

t  The  following  is  Lord  Glenbervie's  definition  of  bribery  :  "  When- 
ever a  person  is  bound  by  law  to  act  without  any  view  to  his  own 
private  emolument,  and  another,  by  a  corrupt  contract,  engages  such 
jwrson,  (lu  condition  of  the  payment  or  promise  of  money,  or  other 
lucrative  consideration,  to  act  in  a  manner  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
l)otb  parties  are,  by  sudi  contract,  guilty  ef  bribery."'2  Doug. 
Elect..  400.  ^      J  J  It 
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as  before.  Section  2  directs  that  the  act  shall  not 
extend  to  legal  expenses. 

"  This  statute  therefore,"  observes  Mr.  Rogers,* 
"  distinctly  provides,  not  only  that,  if  a  person 
gives  or  promises  any  money  or  office,  but  if  he 
knows  of  and  consents  to  the  giving  or  the  pro- 
mising, if  returned,  his  return  is  void ;  if  not  re- 
turned, he  forfeits  500/. ;  and  in  either  case  the 
party  receiving  forfeits  500/.;  and  if  the  party 
conferring  any  place  within  s.  3  hold  office  under 
his  majesty  the  penalty  is  1000/.  This  act  was 
aimed  at  the  abuse  of  official  patronage.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  if  '  knowledge  of  and 
consent  to '  an  act  done  by  others  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  candidate  liable  for  all  the  consequences, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  direct  an 
act  to  be  done,  that  is,  be  the  moving  party  in 
doing  it,  or  ratify  it  when  done ;  if  he  knows  of  its 
being  done,  and  sanctions  it  by  his  silence  and 
non-intervention,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  it  after- 
wards, it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  knowing  of  and 
consenting  to  within  the  statute.  Vide  also  Bayn- 
tum  V.  Cattle,  1  M.  &  R.  265." 

The  cases  upon  which  questions  of  bribery  have 
arisen  are  reduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  t  to  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1.  Money,  or  tickets  for  money  or  food,  given 
previous  to  an  election. 

2.  Money  given  after,  there  being  no  previous 
promise. 

3.  Offijr  of  a  bribe  by  a  candidate  which  is  not 
accepted. 

4.  Payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of 
time,  or  for  admission  of  freemen. 

5.  Wager  between  two  voters,  or  with  one  voter, 
on  the  issue  of  an  election. 

2.  So  much  for  personal  disability  to  a  seat  in 
parliament.  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  disability  from  want  of  qualification  in 
point  of  estate  or  property. 

A  qualification  by  estate  in  land  was  first  re- 
quired in  England  by  the  statute  9th  of  Anne,  c.  5, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  capable 
of  being  elected  for  any  county  in  England  or 
Wales,  unless  he  had  an  estate,  freehold  or  copy- 
hold, for  his  own  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate  in 
law  or  equity,  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  600/.  per  annum,  clear  above  incum- 
brances; and  for  every  other  place,  to  the  clear 
amount  of  300/.  per  annum.  Although  this  act 
passed  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  a  landed 
estate  in  that  country  is  not  within  the  act ;  the 
reason  of  the  omission  probably  being  that  a  qua- 
lification by  estate  was  not  then,  nor  ever  has  been, 
required  for  a  seat  for  a  Scottish  county  or  burgh. | 
By  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  it  was  made 
sufficient  if  the  estate  be  in  Ireland ;  and  by  the 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  estates  in  Scotland  were  in 
like  manner  comprised.  The  law  has  been  again 
altered  by  the  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  48,  s.  1,  which 

*  Law  and  I'ractice  of  Elections  and  Election  Committees,  249. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Rogers,  80,  and  note  (a). 
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enacts  that  the  qualification  for  counties  shall  be 
600/.  per  annum  of  real  or  personal  property ;  for 
other  places  300/.  per  annum,  of  real  or  personal 
property,  over  and  above  all  incumbrances  affect- 
ing the  same.  It  is  also  sufficient  if  the  candidate 
possess  property  of  the  several  kinds  which  shall 
be  jointly  of  sufficient  value,  though  each  be  sepa- 
rately of  insufficient  value.  The  situation  of  the 
property  in  all  cases  must  be  within  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  exceptions  contained  in 
the  former  statute^in  favour  of  the  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  apparent  of  peers,  of  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs 
apparent  of  persons  quali6ed  to  serve  as  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  in  favour  of  candidates  for  the 
universities  of  England  and  for  the  university  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  continued. 

II.  Legislation  relating  to  Properit, 
Real  and  Personal. — Under  the  head  of  real 
property  there  is  a  subject,  that  of  the  inclosure  of 
commons,  which  we  have  not  before  noticed,  but 
which  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  passed  in  the  41st 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  now  devote  some  attention  to. 

Anciently  the  uninclosed  or  waste  land  within 
the  compass  of  a  manor  belonged  in  general  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  tenants  of  the  manor, 
or  those  to  whom  the  lord  had  granted  out  portions 
of  his  manor  to  hold  of  him,— in  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  Merton,*  ^'  the  knights  and  their  free- 
holders whom  the  great  lords  had  infeoffed  of 
small  tenements  in  their  great  manors," — had  a 
right  of  common  upon  this  waste.  And  here  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  leading  distinction 
in  English  law. 

By  the  English  law  the  subjects  of  real,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  personal,  property  are  commonly 
included  under  the  words  *'  lands  and  tenements." 
The  word  tenement  is  more  comprehensive  than 
land,  as  it  includes  not  only  land,  but,  in  its  pri- 
mary signiBcatiun.  in  which  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  subjects  of  feudal  tenure,  likewise  every  mo- 
dification of  right  issuing  out  of  land,  as  a  right  of 
common,  a  franchise,  &c.  These  latter  subjects 
of  property  are  called  in  the  language  of  English 
law  incorporeal  tenements  or  hereditaments.  '*  Tbe 
word  hereditament,^'  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,t  "is 
by  much  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression, for  it  includes  not  only  lands  and  tene- 
ments, but  whatever  may  be  in/ierited,  be  it  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed." 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  term 
hereditament  is  more  comprehensive  or  larger 
than  tenement  in  one  direction,  it  is  smaller  or 
less  comprehensive  in  another.  For,  while  heredi- 
tament includes  things  which  cannot  be  holden,  it 
does  not  include  such  tenements  as  are  not  estates 
of  inheritance,  estates  for  life  for  example. 

Hereditaments  and  tenements,  then,  being  of 
two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  right  of  common  belongs  to  the 
latter.     Right  of  common  is,  to  quote  the  defini- 

•  90  H4>ii.  in.  c.  4.  t  Co.  LUt.  6  a. 


tion  given  by  Blackstone,  "  a  profit  which  a  mas 
has  in  the  land  of  another ;  as  to  feed  his  heaats, 
to  catch  fish,  to  dig  turf,  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like: 
and  hence  common  is  chiefly  of  four  sorts — com- 
mon of  pasture,  of  piscary,  of  turbary,  and  af 
estovers.*** 

The  right  of  common  which  most  fTeqiieo% 
occurs  is  common  of  pasture,  which  may  be  citker 
appendant^  appurtenant,  or  in  gross.  Contmim 
appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  every  teoantef 
a  manor  to  depasture  his  cattle,  which  are  ekkr 
beasts  of  the  plough  or  such  as  maBure  the  ground 
(viz.  horses,  kine,  and  sheep,  which  are  thenee 
called  commonable  beasts)  upon  the  lord's  wasle^t 
Common  appurtenant  is  that  which  is  aoDesed  to 
land  by  grant  from  the  owner  of  tbe  other  lind 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised ;  or  by  title  of  in- 
scription, which  supposes  a  forgotten  grant.  Thk 
often  extends  to  other  beasts,  besides  oommonsUe 
beasts,  as  swine,  goats,  and  geese.  It  is  most  fie- 
quently  measured  by  the  number  of  animals  wfakh 
the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed  can  maintain  liy 
its  produce  through  the  winter,  or  season  duns^ 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
common,  though  it  may  be  subject  to  the  won 
exact  measure  of  a  certain  number  of  animali. 
Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  entirely  distiaoi 
and  separate  from  any  property  in  the  land,  and 
may  be  vested  in  one  who  is  not  a  tenant  of  the 
manor,  t 

The  remedy  of  the  commoner  against  the  kti 
or  other  proprietor  of  the  soil  for  excluding  him  or 
overstocking  the  pasture  is  now  only  by  aeimt  «b 
tfie  case,  his  other  remedy  by  assize  having  been 
abolished  by  the  recent  statute  3  and  4  WUL  iV. 
c.  27.  Actions  on  the  case  are  among  thoae  st- 
tions  which,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  s.  3^ 
must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  has  arisen ;  and,  if  the  owner  of  the  nk, 
or  a  stranger,  contrive  by  inclosure  or  other  mesns 
to  exclude  the  commoner  for  twenty  years,  his  ^ 
right  of  entry  is  lo8t:§  formerly  he  might  then 
have  recourse  to  his  assize  for  ten  years  more,  but 
that  is  taken  away  as  mentioned  above. 

The  rights  of  the  commoner  may  also  be  extin- 
guished by  inclosure.  By  the  statute  of  Meitan 
(20  Hen.  III.)  c.  4,  lords  of  manors  are  em- 
powered to  approve  (improve  or  inclose)  against 
their  tenants,  and  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2 
(13  Edw.  1.)  c.  4i5,  against  their  neighbours. 
Upon  an  assize  brought  by  any  person  claimiBg 
common  of  pasture  appendant  or  appurtenant,  un- 
less by  special  grant,  the  jury  is  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  land  still  left  open  to 
the  commoners,  and  accordingly  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  inclosure ;  and  the  erection  of 
windmiUs,  sheep-cotes,  Ac,  is  authorised  indepen* 

*  2  Comm.  SS. 

t  Commm  by  rtatm  (^  m^Mtge,  which  Ukn  nlnee  where  the  !•> 
nanU  of  two  adjoining  manors  have  cttlTered  their  «miUe  to  nns* 
indtscriminatply  oTer  both  wastes,  seems  to  be  only  a  modiflcaUoii  of 
oosMioa  appeitdant,  and  it  seems  that  t* ither  lord  nay  pat  an  end  to  H 
by  erecting  a  Fence.    Burton's  Iaw  of  Real  ProperU*,  376. 

1  Burton*8  Law  of  Real  Property,  S7».  876.    2  Bl.  Goaun.  33,  94. 

f  Burton's  Law  of  Real  Property,  S79. 
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dently  of  euch  mifficiency.  By  statute  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  amended  by  statute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  41,  fur- 
ther provisions  are  made  for  the  inclosure  of  parts 
of  commons  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  pre- 
serving trees  fit  for  timber  or  underwood.  And 
by  the  statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  such  a  majority 
as  therein  described  may  make  temporary  regula- 
tions as  to  the  times  of  turning  on  and  removing 
their  cattle.  But  the  most  important  acts  upon 
this  subject  are  those  of  a  local  nature,  which  in 
many  instances  have  abolished  the  right  of  com- 
mon altogether ;  and  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of 
41  Geo.  III.  c.  109,  which  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  particular  acts  subsequently  passed  for 
this  purpose. 

This  statute  begins  by  prescribing  an  oath  to  be 
taken  by  all  commissioners  under  future  inclosure 
acts,  and  disables  them  for  five  years  from  pur- 
chasing lands  within  the  parish  where  they  are  to 
act.  By  section  6  all  claimants  of  common  or 
other  right  in  any  of  the  lands  to  be  inclosed  are 
directed,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  to  present  their 
claims  in  writing,  with  distinct  specifications  of 
their  interests ;  but  by  section  7  the  commissioners 
are  to  assign  the  several  allotments  to  the  persons 
in  actual  possession  of  tlie  tenements  in  lieu  or  in 
right  of  which  such  allotments  are  to  be  made, 
without  pretending  to  determine  any  question  of 
title  to  those  tenements.  By  section  14  the  several 
shares  when  allotted,  it  is  declared,  "  shall  be  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  previous  rights ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  making  of  the  allotments,  and  the 
execution  of  the  award,  or  from  some  other  time 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  notice  fixed  on  the  church 
door,  all  rights  of  common,  &c.  shall  be  extin- 
guished. The  award  here  mentioned  is  directed 
by  8.  35  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  commisnoners,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  allotment 
shall  be  finished ;  it  is  to  express  the  quantities, 
situations,  and  descriptions  of  the  parcels  allotted, 
with  the  roads,  fences,  and  other  circumstances 
prescribed,  and  the  orders  and  regulations  made  by 
the  commissioners ;  it  is  to  be  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  read  and  executed  by  the  commissioners 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  called  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  execution  of  it  is  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  next  Sunday  in  the  parish  church ;  from 
the  time  of  which  proclamation  only,  and  not  be- 
fore, such  award  shall  be  considered  as  complete ; 
and  it  is  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Westminster,  or  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  it  for 
inspection ;  and  a  copy  of  this  award,  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  shall  be 
admitted  as  legal  evidence ;  and  the  award  itself 
shall  be  binding  and  conclusive,  unless  where  it 
is  otherwise  enacted ;  and,  if  the  commissioners 
think  fit  to  annex  any  maps  or  plans  to  the  award, 
they  are  to  be  enrolled  with  and  considered  as  part 
of  it."*  By  section  17  it  is  enacted  that  persons 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  accept  their  allotments 
within  two  calendar  months  from  the  execution  of 

•  Burton^  Law  of  Real  Property,  pp.  880-S6S. 


the  award,  shall  be  totally  excluded  from  all  in- 
terest in  the  lands.  By  section  44  it  is  provided 
that  the  statute  shall  take  eflect  only  where  the 
•local  acts  are  silent. 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  75,  the  commit' 
tees  of  lunatics  (that  is,  the  persons  to  whose  care 
they  and  their  estates  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  lord  chancellor)  are  empowered  to  grant  leases 
on  behalf  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  raise  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  or  performance  of  his  en- 
gagements, by  sale  or  mortgage,  as  the  chancellor 
may  direct :  and  by  statute  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  80, 
s.  2,  the  same  power  is  extended  to  customary 
estates,  that  is,  those  to  which  the  title  is  alto* 
gether  constituted  by  custom. 

During  this  period  some  acts  relating  to  the 
subject  of  charities  were  passed,  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  merely  to  enumerate,  viz. : —52  Geo.  III., 
c.  101,  to  provide  a  summary  remedy  in  cases  of 
abuses  of  trusts  created  for  charitable  purposes ; 
52  Geo.  III.,  c.  102,  for  the  registering  and 
securing  charitable  donations;  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  91 
(amended  by  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  81),  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  charities  in 
England  for  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  59 
Geo.  III.,  c.  91,  for  giving  additional  facilities  in 
applications  to  courts  of  equity  regarding  the 
management  of  estates  or  funds  belonging  to 
charities. 

The  number  of  statutes  passed  during  this 
period  relating  to  the  subjects  of  trade,  navigation, 
ship-owners,  mariners,  and  fisheries,  was  very 
great,  implying  a  very  great  amount  of  legislative 
activity  in  that  direction.  The  whole  number  of 
statutes  on  the  above  specified  subjects,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (the  commencement  of  them) 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  given  in 
Sir  William  Evans's  *  Collection  of  the  Statutes,*  is 
79.  Of  these  there  were  but  13  in  existence  at 
the  commencement  of  (xeorge  III.'s  reign,  and 
only  22  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
indeed  before  1803 ;  so  that  during  the  present 
period,  i,  e.  from  1802  to  1820,  there  were  passed 
about  three  times  as  many  statutes  on  these  sub- 
jects as  during  the  whole  preceding  history  of  our 
legislature  or  existence  of  our  monarchy.  To 
attempt  to  give  anything  of  an  account  or  analysis 
of  these  statutes^  or  even  to  transcribe  the  titles  of 
them,  would  evidently,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
be  fiitile,  and  would  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  take  up  room  which  could  be  much  better 
occupied. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  32,  intituled  •*  An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  infant  suitors  in  courts  of  equity, 
entitled  to  stock  or  annuities  in  any  of  the  public  or 
other  funds,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England," 
the  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer  are  em- 
powered to  order  the  dividends  on  any  stocks, 
funds,  or  annuities,  belonging  to  any  infant  suitors 
in  such  courts,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
standing  in  the  names  of  such  infants,  to  be  paid 
to  the  guardians  of  such  infants  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education,  or  otherwise  for  the  use  and 
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benefit,  of  such  infants.  And  soon  after  another 
act  (52  Geo.  III.,  c.  158)  was  passed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  act,  and  likewise  of  the 
statute  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  to  all  other  transferable 
stocks  and  funds. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  observed  *  that  the 
last  General  Stamp  Act  did  not  fall  within  that 
period,  but  it  falls  within  the  present.  This  act, 
the  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  184,  contains  important  pro- 
visions relating  to  bankers,  bankers'  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  probate  duties, 
&c.,  which  are  arranged  under  their  appropriate 
heads  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act.  This 
schedule  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  the  duties  on  admissions  to  offices,  &c. ; 
on  instruments  of  conveyance,  contract,  obligation, 
and  security  for  money ;  on  deeds  in  general,  and 
on  other  instruments,  matters,  and  things  not  fall- 
ing under  either  of  the  following  heads.  The 
second  part  contains  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
or  proceedings  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  equity 
at  Westminster,  and  other  courts  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  and  before  the 
lord  high  chancellor  or  the  lord  keeper  or  commis- 
sioners for  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  in  matters 
of  bankruptcy  and  lunacy.  The  third  part  con- 
tains the  duties  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration ;  on  confirmations  of  testaments, 
testamentary  and  dative  ;  on  inventories  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  commissary  courts  of  Scotland  ;  on 
legacies  out  of  real  or  personal,  heritable  or  move- 
able estate;  and  on  successions  to  personal  or 
moveable  estates  upon  intestacy.  By  the  second 
section  of  this  act  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be 
raised,  levied,  and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  and  in 
respect  of  the  several  instruments,  matters,  and 
things  mentioned  and  described  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed  (except  those  standing  under 
the  head  of  exemptions),  or  for  or  in  respect  of  the 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  upon  which  such 
instruments,  matters,  and  things,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  written  or  printed,  the  several  duties  or 
sums  of  money  set  down  in  figures  against  the 
same  respectively,  or  otherwise  specified  and  set 
forth  in  the  same  schedule;  aud  that  the  yearly 
per  centage  duty  on  insurances  from  loss  by  fire 
therein  mentioned,  shall  commence  and  take  place 
from  and  after  the  28th  day  of  September,  1815; 
and  that  all  the  other  duties  therein  mentioned 
shall  commence  and  take  place  from  and  after  the 
31st  day  of  August,  1815  ;  and  that  the  said  sche- 
dule and  all  the  provisions,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tions therein  contained,  with  respect  to  the  said 
duties,  and  the  instruments,  matters,  and  things, 
charged  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  part  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  read  and  construed 
as  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  herein  at  this 
place,  and  shall  be  applied,  observed,  and  put  in 
execution  accordingly.     The  seventh  section  de- 
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clares  that, "  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp  or  die, 
which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used  id 
pursuance  of  this  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
former  act  or  acts  relating  to  any  stamp  duty  or 
duties,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  ar 
resembled,  the  impression,  or  any  part  of  the  im- 
pression, of  any  such  stamp  or  die  as  aforesaid, 
upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  d»ii 
stamp,  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped 
or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  witk 
any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or 
part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  of 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  or  any  pot 
thereof;  or,  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or 
expose  to  sals^  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
having  thereupon  the  impression  of  any  auk 
forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  asy 
stamp  or  die,  or  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
resembled  impression,  or  part  of  impression,  as 
aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  ;  or,  if  any  pei^ 
son  shall  privately  and  secretly  use  any  stamp  or 
die  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  made,  ix 
used,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  said 
duties,  or  any  part  thereof ;  or,  if  any  person  ehsD 
fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  cut,  torn,  or  got  off,  the  impression  of 
any  stamp  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided, 
made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former 
act,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any  duty  or  dutici 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  duty  or 
duties,  from  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper 
whatsoever,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  for  or  upon 
any  other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  any  in- 
strument or  writing,  charged  or  chargeable  wiih 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  then  and  in  every 
such  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or 
assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  committing  any 
such  offence  as  aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  law- 
fully convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  By  the  eighth  section  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  former  acts  are  to  extend  to  this  act : 
and  by  the  tenth  section  it  is  declared  that  all  in- 
struments for  or  upon  which  any  stamp  or  stamps 
shall  have  been  used  of  an  improper  denominatiofn 
or  rate  of  duty,  but  of  equal  or  greater  value  in  the 
whole  with  or  than  the  stamp  or  stamps  which 
ought  regularly  to  have  been  used  thereon,  shall 
nevertheless  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual  in  the 
law,  except  in  cases  where  the  stamp  or  stamps 
used  on  such  instruments  shall  have  been  specially 
appropriated  to  any  other  instrument,  by  having 
its  name  on  the  face  thereof.* 

We  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of 

*  Collins  oa  the  Stamp  Law,  pp.  10-18. 
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the  law  of  Copyright  and  of  Libel  to  the  date  at 
vhich  our  work  terminates  ;*  but  there  ia  a  ques- 
tion, of  considerable  importance  in  the  present 
day,  haying  a  certain   affinity  to  the  subject  of 
literary  property,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  treated. 
The  question  is,  in  what  cases  actions  for  libel  may 
be  maintained  against  reviewers,  &c.  for  criticisms 
of  works.     It  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Wynford 
(Best,  C.  J.)  in  Levi  v,  Milne,t  that  the  decla- 
ratory statute  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60  does  not  apply  to 
civil   actions;    that  it  only  applies  to   criminal 
cases,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  in  any 
way  touches  civil  actions;  and  that  the  jury,  with 
respect  to  them,  stand  in  the  same  situation  as 
they  have  always  done.     However,  in  that  branch 
of  civil  actions  for  libel  which  arises  out  of  criti- 
cisms of  books,  the  decisions  of  the  judges  have 
given  to  the  jury  the  same  power  in  substance 
which  the  statute  has  given  to  them  expressly  in 
cases  of  indictment  or  criminal  information,  the 
power,  namely,  of  judging  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact.      In  the  case  of  Carr  v.  Hoodyl  where  an 
action  of  libel  was  brought  against  the  defendant, 
who  had  criticised  a  certain  work  of  the  plaintiflPs, 
the  declaration,  after  setting  forth  that  the  plaintiff 
had  acquired  great  gains  by  the  sale  of  the  copy- 
right of  divers  books  of  his,  stated  that  the  de- 
fendant, intending  to  expose  him  to  and  to  bring 
upon  him  great  contempt,  laughter,  and  ridicule, 
falsely  and  maliciously  published  a  certain  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  of  and  concerning,  &c.,  which 
same  libel  was  entitled   "My  Pocket  Book,  or 
Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,  in 
quarto,  to  be  called  The  Stranger  in  Ireland  in 
1805,  by  a  Knight  Errant;"   and  which  same 
libel  contained  a  certain  false,  &c.  print  of  the 
said  Sir  John,  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  ludicrous 
and  ridiculous  appearance,  &c.     Plea,  Not  Guilty. 
Lord  EUenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Here  the  sup- 
posed libel  has  only  attacked  those  works  of  which 
Sir  John  Carr  is  the  avowed  author ;    and  one 
writer,  in  exposing  the  follies  and  errors  of  another, 
may  make   use    of    ridicule,   however   poignant. 
Ridicule  is  often  the  fittest  weapon  which  can  be 
employed  for  such  a  purpose.     If  the  reputation 
or  pecuniary  interest  of  such  a  person  suffer,  it  is 
damnum  absque  injurid.     Where  is  the  liberty  of 
the  press  if  an  action  can  be  maintained  on  such 
principles  ?     Perhaps  the  plaintiff's  Tour  is  now 
unsaleable;  but  is  he  to  be  indemnified  by  receiv- 
ing a  compensation  in  damages  from  the  person 
who  may  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  bad  taste  and  inanity  of  his   compositions? 
Who  would  have  bought  the  works  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  afler  he  had  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke? 
But  shall  it  be  said  that  he  might  have  maintained 
an  action  for  defamation  against  that  great  philo- 
sopher,  who   was    labouring    to    enlighten   and 
ameliorate  mankind  ?    We  really  must  not  cramp 

•  Sea  ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  530-539 ;  and  vol.  iii.,  pp.  613-621. 
+  4  Bingham's  Rep.  195. 
t  1  Camp.  355,  note. 


observations  upon  authors  and  their  works.  They 
should  be  liable  to  criticism,  to  exposure,  and  even 
to  ridicule,  if  their  compositions  be  ridiculous; 
otherwise  the  first  who  writes  a  book  on  any  sub- 
ject will  maintain  a  monopoly  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  respecting  it.  This  would  tend  to  the 
perpetuity  of  error.  Reflection  on  personal  cha- 
racter is  another  thing.  Show  me  an  attack  on 
the  moral  character  of  this  plaintiff,  or  any  attack 
on  his  character  unconnected  with  his  authorship, 
and  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  judge  who  ever  sat 
here  to  protect  him  ;  but  I  cannot  hear  of  malice 
on  account  of  turning  his  works  into  ridicule. 
Every  man  who  publishes  a  book  commits  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  any  one  may 
comment  on  his  performance.  If  the  commentator 
does  not  step  aside  from  the  work,  or  introduce 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  he  exer- 
cises a  fair  and  legitimate  right.  The  critic  does 
a  great  service  to  the  public  who  writes  down  any 
vapid  or  useless  publication,  such  as  ought  never 
to  have  appeared.  He  checks  the  dissemination 
of  bad  taste,  and  prevents  people  from  wasting 
both  their  time  and  money  upon  trash.  I  speak 
of  fair  and  candid  criticism,  and  this  every  one 
has  a  right  to  publish,  although  the  author  may 
suffer  a  loss  from  it.  Such  a  loss  the  law  does 
not  consider  as  an  injury,  because  it  is  a  loss 
which  the  party  ought  to  sustain.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  loss  of  fame  and  profits  to  which  he  was  never 
entitled.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  threat- 
ening to  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the  species 
of  action  before  the  court.  We  ought  to  resist  an 
attempt  against  fair  and  liberal  criticism  at  the 
threshold."  The  chief  justice  Concluded  by  direct- 
ing the  jury,  that,  if  the  writer  of  the  publication 
complained  of  had  not  travelled  out  of  the  work 
he  criticised,  for  the  purpose  of  slander,  the  action 
would  not  lie ;  but,  if  they  could  discern  in  it  any- 
thing personally  slanderous  against  the  plaintiff, 
unconnected  with  the  works  he  had  given  to  the 
public,  in  that  case  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action. 
Thus  the  jury  were  here  left  to  determine  not  only 
the  fact  of  publishing,  but  also  whether  the  matter 
published  was  libellous  or  not,  for  by  the  direction 
of  the  court  they  were  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  writer  had  travelled  out  of  the  work  he  criti- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  slander.  Doctrine  similar 
to  the  above  has  been  held  in  later  cases.  In  a 
case*  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  bookseller,  and  the 
declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  intending,  &c. 
to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  (the  plaintifi) 
published  and  vended  books  of  an  absurd,  im- 
moral, and  improper  tendency,  composed  and 
printed  the  libel  in  question,  Lord  EUenborough 
held  that  evidence  was  receivable  to  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  publications  to 
which  the  libel  alluded,  though  it  was  certainly 
actionable  gravely  to  impute  to  a  bookseller  having 
published  a  poem  which  he  had  not  published. 
Eut,  if  a  writer,  he  added,  under  the  pretence  of 
criticising  a  literary  work,   introduce  facts  not 

•  Tabbart  v.  Tipper,  1  Camp.  350. 
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stated  in  the  work,  accompanied  with  iDJurioua 
commenta  upon  them,  such  writer  is  liahle  to  an 
action  for  libel.* 

As  regards  that  class  of  cases  where  the  book 
criticised  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  contrary  to  law,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  can 
maintain  no  action  at  law :  and,  in  the  case  of 
Walcot  V.  Walker,t  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  It  is  not 
the  business  of  this  court  to  decree  either  an  in- 
junction or  an  account  of  the  profits  of  works  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no 
action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of  that  which  he 
calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
will  not  permit  him  to  consider  his  property.  It 
is  no  answer  that  the  defendants  are  as  criminal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  know  whether  an 
action  at  law  would  lie ;  for,  if  not,  the  court  ought 
not  to  give  an  account  of  the  unhallowed  profits  of 
libelous  publications.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  late  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard^  the  sta- 
tute 3  Vict*  c.  Q  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  all 
proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  stayed  upon  the  defendant  bringing 
before  the  court  (after  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to 
the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  of  his  intention  so  to  do) 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  second  section  enacts 
that  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  when  commenced 
in  respect  of  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  such  a 
report,  &c.,  on  production  and  verification  of  the 
original.    £y  the  third  section,  in  proceedings  for 

Printing  any  extract  or  abstract  of  a  paper,  it  may 
e  shown  that  such  extract  or  abstract  was  pub- 
lished bondjide  and  without  malice ;  and,  if  such 
shall  be  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  shall  be  entered  for  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 

III.  Criminal  Legislation. —  In  the  pre- 
ceding Book  we  entered  so  fully  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  relating  to  riots,  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  combinations,  and  other  similar 
offences  against  the  state,§  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  particularly  to  that  subject  here. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  one  or  two  statutes  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  treason,  which  were 
passed  during  the  present  period,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  it. 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  book  that  the  statute 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  48  bad  abolished  the  punishment 
of  burning  women  for  high  or  petit  treason,  and 
substituted  hanging  in  its  stead ;  and  now  in  the 
present  period  a  further  amelioration  was  made  in 
the  criminal  code  relating  to  the  punishment  for 

*  Selw.  N.  P.  1049.     Nightingale  v.  Stockdale,  London  aittinif* 
after  H.  T.  49  Geo.  III.  Ellenborough.  C.  J.  ^ 
■f-  7  Vescy  Jun.  I. 
t  9  Adol.  andEl.  1. 
§  See  ante,  Vol.  Iti.  pp.  609.  610. 


high  treason :  for  by  the  statate   54   Oea^  III.  c 
146,  after  a  recital  that  in  certain  cases   rf  h%k 
treason,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the   ■entence  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  pronounced  -against  penoss 
convicted  of  the  said  crime  was  that  they  eboiild 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  eatecutM, 
and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but   not  uotil 
they  were  dead ;  that  they  should  be  taken  down 
again,  and  that  when  they  were  yet  alive  thdr 
bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  bamt  before  their 
faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads  should  be 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  their    bodies  be 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their   heads  mA 
quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal ; — it  is  enacted 
that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason   in  whidi,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  was  as  aforenid, 
the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  from   the  passii^ 
of  the  act,  against  any  person  convicted  shall  b^ 
that  such  person  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  tbe 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  ^ 
neck  until  he  or  she  be  dead,    and    that  after- 
wards the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body  d 
such  person,  and  the  body,  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, shall  be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty  and  fab 
successors  shall  think  fit.     And  by  section  2bA  it 
is  further  declared,  that  after  sentence  his  majesty 
may,  by  warrant  under  the  "sign  manual,  counter- 
signed by  a  principal  secretary  of  state,  direct  that 
such,  person  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  drawn,  hot 
shall  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  war- 
rant is  expressed,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  not 
there  hanged,  but  beheaded  alive;  and  in  suck 
warrant  may  direct  in  what  manner   the   body, 
head,  and  quarters  of  such  person  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  after  reciting 
that  many  prisoners  of  war  confined  and  on  paide 
in  different  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  have 
of  late  escaped  by  the  aid  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  and  others,  enacts  that  every  person  who 
shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
knowingly  and  wilfully  aid  or  assist  any  alien 
enemy  of  his  majesty,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  ia 
his  majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  prisoner 
shall  be  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  any 
prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  shall  be 
suffered  to  be  at  large  in  his  majesty's  dominions 
or  any  part  thereof  on  his  parole,  to  escape  from 
such  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  from 
his  majesty's  dominions,  if  at  large  upon  parole, 
shall  upon  being  convicted  thereof  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  ss 
a  felon  for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  fourteen  or 
seven  years,  as  the  court  before  whom  such  person 
shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge.  By  the  3rd 
section  it  is  enacted,  that,  if  any  person  or  persons 
owing  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  after  any  such 
prisoner  as  aforesaid  hath  quitted  the  coast  of  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  such  his  escape 
as  aforesaid,  sball  knowingly  and  wilfully,  upon 
the  high  seas,  aid  or  assist  such  prisoner  in  his 
escape  to  or  towards  any  other  dominions  or  place, 
such  person  shall  aho  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 
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and  be  liable  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid ;  and 
&uch  offences  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county,  shall  and  may 
be  inquired  of,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  ad- 
judged in  any  county  within  the  realm,  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  offences  had  been  committed 
within  such  county. 

By  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  any  natural*bom  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, without  licence  under  the  sign  manual  or 
signified  by  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation, 
to  enter  or  agree  to  enter  into  the  service  or 
under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince  or  people, 
or  person  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  any  foreign  state,  pro- 
vince, or  part  thereof,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  in  any  warlike  capacity  whatsoever,  or  even  to 
go  abroad  with  that  intent;  or  for  any  person 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
even  to  attempt  to  enlist  any  person  for  any  of 
these  purposes.  The  6th  section  imposes  a  forfeit 
of  50/.  on  the'  master  of  any  ship  for  every  such 
person  whom  he  shall  knowingly  take  on  board, 
and  on  the  owner  for  every  such  person  whom  he 
shall  knowingly  even  agree  to  take  on  board  ;  the 
ship  to  be  detained  till  the  penalty  be  paid,  or  bail 
found  for  the  payment.  The  7th  and  8th  sections 
provide  against  the  equipment  or  arming,  wholly 
or  partially,  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to  employ 
her  as  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  or  store-ship,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  state  or  persons  exer- 
cising any  powers  of  government. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  143,  the  import- 
ant statute  now  in  force  on  the  subject  of  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws,  all  the  offences  against  the 
revenue  laws,  which  by  the  laws  then  in  force  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  are  made  felony 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  except  certain  offences, 
which  the  act  enumerates.  These  consist  of  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  post-office;  of  forging 
certain  government  certificates  and  stamps ;  of  as- 
sisting with  arms  in  illegal  exportation,  running, 
relanding,  rescuing,  &c.,  when  committed  by  three 
or  more  persons  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other 
offensive  weapons;  of  maliciously  shooting  at  or 
upon  any  vessel  or  boat  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or 
in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits,  or  within  the  same  limits 
maliciously  shooting  at,  maiming,  or  dangerously 
wounding  any  officer  of  his  majesty's  military  or 
naval  forces,  or  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  any 
person  aiding  him  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty 
under  any  revenue  act,  or  act  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling. 

By  the  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  the  pillory, 
except  in  certain  cases,"  it  is  enacted,  that  "  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  judgment  shall 
not  be  given  and  awarded  against  any  person  or 
persons  convicted  of  any  offence,  that  such  person 
or  persons  do  stand  in  or  upon  the  pillory,  except 
for  the  offences  heremafter  mentioned,  any  law, 


statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : 
provided  that  all  laws  now  in  force  whereby  any 
person  is  subject  to  punishment  for  the  taking 
any  false  oath,  or  for  committing  any  manner  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  for  the  procuring  or 
suborning  any  other  person  so  to  do,  or  for  wil- 
fully, falsely,  and  corruptly  affirming  or  declaring, 
or  procuring  or  suborning  any  other  person  so  to 
affirm  and  declare,  in  any  matter  or  thing,  which 
if  the  same  had  been  deposed  in  the  usual  form 
would  have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  effect ; 
and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  said  seve- 
ral offences  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  such  persons 
were  subject  to  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  or  any  of  them,  before  the  passing  of  this 
act,'  and  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made."  And 
section  2  substitutes  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  pillory.  This 
punishment  has  since,  however  (''perhaps,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,*  "  through  inadver- 
tency"), been  inflicted  by  the  51  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

There  is  a  subject  which,  though  in  one  point 
of  view  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  Real  Property, 
yet,  as  the  statutes  relating  to  it  which  were  passed 
during  this  period  view  it  rather  under  the  head 
of  Criminal  Legislation,  may  be  now  noticed  under 
that  head.  Formerly,  by  the  English  law,  both 
villeins  regardant  and  villeins  in  gross  were  con- 
sidered as  real  property.  Consequently-  all  the 
incidents  of  real  property  attached  to  them;  so 
that  some  passages  of  the  old  books  seem  to  our 
modern  ideas  not  a  little  strange.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  passage  from  Perkins : — '*  If  a  man 
be  seized  of  a  villein  in  gross  in  fee,  and  the  lord 
of  the  villein  hath  issue  a  son,  which  son  marrieth 
a  wife,  and  the  father  dieth,  and  the  son  dieth  be- 
fore any  seizure  of  the  villein,  yet  his  wife  shall  be 
endowed  of  the  villein."t  Thus,  also,  as  theie 
may  be  waste  in  houses,  gardens,  parks,  fish-ponds, 

•  2  Coleridge's  Bluckatone's  Com.  123,  uota  («). 

t  Sect.  372.  The  title  of  Perkins's  work  (which  is  one  of  great  au* 
thority  in  old  law)  is  'A  profitable  booke  of  Master  Jolin  Perkins, 
fellow  of  the  Inner  Temple,  trenting  of  the  laws  of  England.  Lon- 
don,  1693.'  It  may  perhapi  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader 
that  dower  in  English  law  is  an  estate  for  life,  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  wife,  after  the  decease  of  her  hnslwnd,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  hnsband  was  seised*  in  deed  or  in 
law,  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  for  a  legal  estate  of  inheritance 
in  possession.  The  following  observations  in  a  note  to  3  Bl.  Comm. 
134  will  be  found  not  uninteresting,  if  for  no  oUier  reason  than  that 
they  explain  the  meaning  of  an  expression  seldom  understood  by  ihose 
who  use  it.  "When special' endowments  were  made  ad  iotimm  tc 
clesia,  the  husband,  after  affiance  made  and  troth  plighted,  used  to 
declare  with  wlut  specific  lands  he  meant  to  endow  his  wife  (^quod 
doUm  earn  de  tali  manerio  emmpertiMentiii,  &e.,  Kiuct.  1.  li.  c.  39,  s.  6.)» 
and  therefore  in  the  old  .York  ritual  (Seld.  Urn,  Hebr.,  1.  ii.  c.  37) 
there  is  at  this  part  of  the  matrimonial  service,  the  following  rubric : 
"  Sacerdot  interroffet  di/tem  mnUeris :  et,  ii  terra  ei  in  dotem  detur,  time 
tUcatitr  psaimvs  ute,"  &c.  When  the  wife  was  endowed  generally 
(ubi  ^ii  uswen  tuam  dotaverit  in  generalit  de  cm»»but  terris  et  lenementit ; 
Bract.  f6.)>  the  husliand  seems  to  have  said,  '*  With  all  my  lands  and 
tenements  I  thee  endow ;"  and  then  they  all  became  liable  to  her 
dower.  When  he  endowed  her  with  personalty  only,  he  used  to  say, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  (or,  as  the  Salbbury  ntual  has  it.  with 
allmy  toorldly  chattel)  I  thee  endow ;"  which  entitled  the  wife  to  her 


tiiirds,  or  pars  ratHonabiliit  of  his  personal  estate,  which  is  provided 
for  by  Magna  Charta,  cap.  18,  though  the  retaining  this  last  expression 
in  our  modem  liturgy,  if  of  any  meaning  at  all,  can  now  refer  only 


to  the  right  of  maintenance,  which  she  acaaires  during  coverture,  out 
of  her  husband's  rarsonolty.'* — See  also  the  argument  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Banks  v.  Sutton  (2  Eq.  Ab.  382,  note  ; 
2  P.  W.  634.  and  the  observations  thereon  in  Park  on  the  law  of 
dower,  181,  etMf. 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  distinctions  taken  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  regard  to  vil- 
leins. Thus : — "  If  tenant  in  dower  of  a  manor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  the  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  YI. 
11,  Curia.)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  them  to  do  other  services  which  they 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.    (2  Hen.  VI.  1 1.)  "  * 

We  here  see  a  time  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  that 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
local  laws  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  far  as 
regarded  British  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23, 
by  which  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113. 
The  act  for  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,8.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
slaves,  made  within  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  from  the  colony ;  and  enacts, 
that  after  1st  January,  1820,  ''no  deed  or  in- 
strument, made  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  be  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
veyed, or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  to  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  registration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves."  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;'  that  instruments 
shall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
that  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
(1 2th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 

•  Cited  28  Yin.  Abr.  437. 


thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  of  acj 
court  of  justice,  &c.,  shall  not  be  affected  ;  a&d 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  siace  tht 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  registered.^ 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  46  Geo. 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  regu- 
lation of  quarantine.  The  substance  of  their  pro- 
visions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  k 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  Biadcstoae's 
Commentaries :  —  '*  Many  offences  described  ix 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecuniary  penaltia 
and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  felony,  without  benc^ 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omk  dis- 
closing that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  has  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  wilfully !» 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  tke 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  peraon 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  to 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  a&jpe 
from  It ;  and  for  any  officer  of  quarantine  know- 
ingly to  permit  any  person,  ship,  or  goods  is 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place  withoe 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  false  cci^fi- 
cate  of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine.  Pv- 
sons  uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  are  Isid 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  tk 
same  punishments,  as  those  performing  quaiantiDe 
there.  It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  convey  clan- 
destinely, or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  letten 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.  By  the  coDf 
mon  law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infected 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streets  or  places  of 
public  resort,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  ub- 
lawful  to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yet  it  must 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patients  Mfur- 
wards  so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health  by  the  communication  of  the  diseas. 
R  V.  VantandUlo,  4  M.  and  S.  13,  and  R.  v.  Bur- 
nett, 4  M.  and  S.  2  W."  + 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  oommmlj 
called  Lord  EUenborough's  Act,  attempts  to 
murder  by  certain  means  are  made  capital  felonies. 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr 
Justice  Coleridge,  "  punishes  with  death  in  prni- 
cipals,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  snbjecte; 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one;  the  attempting  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one  ;  stab- 
bing or  cutting  any  one,  with  intent  in  so  doing 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  the 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  accomplice, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciooslj 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  miscar- 
riage of^  any  woman  then  quick  with  child.     The 


*  It  may  be  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that,  by  the  statute  S  »ni 

4  Will.  IV.         " '     '        -  ..       

colonics. 


c.  73,   slavery  is   abolished  throughout   the   Briiisk 
t  4  Ck)l6ridge*s  Bl.  Ck>mmM  168,  note  (I). 
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same  statute  provides,  however,  that,  if  the  shooting 
at,  levelling,  or  attempting  to  discharge  the  loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  stabbing  or  cutting,  were  done 
under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  murder,  then  the  party  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted."* This  statute  also,  says  the  same  writer 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone, 
'^  makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shall  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
houses,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  their  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond that  which  the  law  necessarily  implies  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson. "t 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bum  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 

The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
surers, are  made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  maJces  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIIL  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  maliciously  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 

The  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
dates the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  counterfeiting  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize-money,  bounty-money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
any  naval  or  marine  officer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  wages,  &c.,  and 
makes  the  offence  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and 
others  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  some  heavy 

•  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  196. 
t  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  881. 
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offences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  offences,  comparatively 
light,  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  £liz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted for  the  o£knce  of  privately  stealing  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  129.  By  this  statute  (sect  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
''  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shall 
adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge 
or  court  shall  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  repeal  the  statutes  10  and 
11  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  sho{^oods  of  the  value 
of  five  shiHings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  All  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Samuel  carried 
through  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  bleaching-grounds,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
criminal  law  reform  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
ihortly  after  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  so  zealously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment substituted.*  The  statute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capt^al  to  steal  goods  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted. t  The 
value  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  ne- 

•  1  Geo.  rV.  c.  117.    4  Geo.  IV.  c.  S3.    7  ud  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  89,{  l&- 
t  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  68. 
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cessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  was  also  a 
few  years  after  raised  from  forty  shillings  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  as  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactments  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
16y  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


Lord  Eldoh. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
fessional life,  says :  *'  That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all' the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 
patient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
love  of  investigation  which  no  harshness  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  afier  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent, 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  groimd  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  left  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  most  learned  ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted.'*t 

•  7  and  8  Geo.  FV.  c.  29,  $  12. 

f  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  floarished  in  the  Time  of 
George  III.    By  Uenry  Lord  Brougham.   Second  series,  p.  64. 


In    general    intellectual  superiority,  howew. 
Lord   Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  any  one 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  had  perhaps 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  inclioed 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  even  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  successively  occu- 
pied the  same  seat  with  himself.     We  must  add, 
however,  in  power  of  mind  exercised  in  the  judi* 
cial  functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  exercised 
in  another  direction.  Lord  Bacon  displayed  powen 
of  mind  superior  to  his.     It  is  worth  remarku^ 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  choL- 
cellors  about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  hsTizig 
previously  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  comman 
law  court.     But  the  precedence  in  point  of  time, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  has  made 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form   a  far  larger 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  wfa^ 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  of  Lord 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Lord  Eldon's  slowness  in  coming 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge.  Lord  Brougbasi 
says  :  "  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  thic 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  decisioo 
he  had  long  ago,  without  any  hesitation,  come  ta 
The  bad  habit  into  which  he  fell,  of  not  attending 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivering  before 
him,  made  him  oflen  postpone  the  forming  of  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  postponed  givii^ 
his  attention  to  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  brougbt 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  ease  and 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it ;  and, 
having  a  great  and  most  just  contidence  in  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  he  scarcely  ever  after 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.  Indeed,  the  I 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  the  alow- 
ness  with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  when  he 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  he  produced,  and  the  endless  difficuldet 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  was 
manifestly  all  the  while  taking,  gave  him  every 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  fear  that  be 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hardly  formed 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  be 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balance  to 
make  each  side  almost  indifferently  preponderate.'^ 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  **  It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldon's  judg- 
ments were  more  quickly  formed,  and  more  obsti- 
nately adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  difficult,  and 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  dispose  of." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following?  In  Whitmore  v.  Tre- 
lavmify^  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  is  reported  as 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms : — ^'  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  construction  of  such  a  will  as  this 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  I  have 
formed ;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of  opi- 
nion, rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  the  claims," 

•  Historical  Sketches  of  SUtesmen,  &c,  p.  68. 
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&c.  Again,  in  ex-parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  remark: — "Upon  some  parts  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment."  His  lordship  speaks  of 
doubt  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  they 
-were  things  to  be  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himself,  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  ''  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenty  years,"  &c.t  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon*s  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
OT  degree  "  quickly  formed.**  Jjord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  *'  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefulness  on  the  bench.*'  Whether  the 
hesitation  was  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed certain,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  suitors  interested 
in  a  will  upon  which  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
his  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  hesita- 
tion having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  apparent  but  real. 


LoBD  Stowkll. 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother,  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  his  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
characteristics.  "  There  has  seldom,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
had  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  form— the  preternatural  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  mind's  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  as  that  exigency  varies 
in  its  purpose  or  its  direction.     But  so  had  he 

•  n  Yes.  617.  t  1  Madd.  Chanc.  preface  9. 


also  escaped  the  hardness,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  from  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  while  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly 
free  from  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  application  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits 
of  the  comparatively  secluded  walk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  his  vast  superiority 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  was  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  the 
approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  to  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

*'  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  causes  in  which  his  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  They  who 
deal  with  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
^equently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  often  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  but  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  within  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limits  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  is  not,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book  only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  library  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  question  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  what  constitutes  a 
marriage.     The  evidence  given  upon  this  question 
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of  fact  (as  it  was  before  him,  a  foreign  judge)  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  Scottish  lawyers,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  age,  and  who  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  text-books  referred 
to  in  their  evidence.  Through  this  labyrinth  the 
learned  civilian  steered  his  way  with  an  acuteness, 
a  wariness  and  circumspection,  a  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  a  firmness  of  decision,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  singularly  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  and  the  exquisite 
diction,  at  once  beautifully  elegant  and  severely 
chaste,  in  which  his  judgment  was  clothed.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  great  performance,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  foreign  authority,  forms  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  will  indeed  always  form,,  the  manual 
of  Scottish  lawyers  upon  its  important  subject."  * 


SiK  W.  OKAirr. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  Lord  Eldon  sat 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  judge's  seat  of  the 
second  equity  court,  that  of  the  master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  filled  by  Sir  William  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  powerful-minded  reasoners,  of  his  own  or  any 
age.  There  are  some  points  in  Sir  William 
Grant's  history  that  render  his  career  different 
from  the  ordinary  one  of  successful  lawyers.  It 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  more  successful 
class  of  lawyers  are  little  known  in  parliament, 
that  many  indeed  do  not  enter  parliament  till  they 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  official  rank  of 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  It  was  not  so  with 
Sir  William  Grant  With  little  distinction  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  practice  at  the  bar  for 
many  years,  his  public  character  rested  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  the  following  short 
anecdote,  related  by  Lord  Brougham,  will  convey 
some  idea,  at  least  when  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  it.  '^  His  style  was  pecu- 
liar ;  it  was  that  of  the  closest  and  severest  rea- 
soning ever  heard  in  any  popular  assembly; 
reasoning  which  would  have  been  reckoned  close 
in  the  argumentation  of  the  bar  or  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason  and  the  triumph  of  pure 

^    *  StatMmen,  eecoad  wrie*,  pp>  73-75. 


reason.      All  was  sterling,   all    perfe 
there  was  no  point  in  the  diction,  no 
in  the  topics,  no  ornament  of  feincy  in  thi 
paniments.     The  language  was    choice,  ; 
clear,  abundantly  correct,  quite  concise,  ai 
suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words   clo( 
conveyed.     In  so  far  it  was  felicitous,  no : 
nor  did  it  ever  leave  behind  it    any  im  pre 
the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said  ;  tt 
were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawni 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the   things^ 
things  were  alone  remembered.      No  speal 
more  easily  listened  to  ;  none  so  difficult  toi 
Once,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  hearing  hiraj 
view  to  making  that  attempt,  was   irritatal 
way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  | 
conversation  of  some  near  him,  even  to 
of  some  crossness,   and   (after    an    excla 
sharply  said,  *  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pi© 
thing  to  have  to  answer  a  speech  like  TRATil 

L^rd  Brougham's  description    of    Sir 
Grant's  deportment  in  the  Rolls  court  is 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  work  : —  ! 

''  The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  speii 
which  afforded  true  delight  to  every  pensi 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste.  After  a  long! 
silent  hearing — a  hearing  of  all  that  amid 
urged  by  the  counsel  of  every  party — ^nnbrokea 
a  single  word,  and  when  the  spectator  of  Sir  TV 
iiam  Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard)  might  suppo 
that  his  mind  had  been  absent  from  a  scene 
which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  «i 
closed — the  advocates*  hour  was  passed — the  pi 
ties  were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event— ti 
hall  no  longer  resounded  with  any  voice — it  seeme 
as  if  the  aifair  of  the  day,  for  the  present,  was  ore 
and  the  court  was  to  adjourn  or  to  call  for  anothe 
cause.  No!  the  judge's  time  had  now  arriva 
and  another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.  The  gra 
magistrate  began  to  pronounce  his  judgment,  am 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  at  length  fixed  upa 
the  bench.  Forth  came  a  strain  of  clear  unhrokci 
fluency,  disposing  alike,  in  most  luminous  ordei 
of  all  the  facts  and  of  all  the  arguments  in  tlu 
cause,  reducing  into  clear  and  simple  arrangemen 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  and  conSict 
ing  statement ;  weighing  each  matter,  and  dispos 
ing  of  each  in  succession ;  settling  one  doubt  by  i 
parenthetical  remark;  passing  over  another  diffi- 
culty by  a  reason  only  more  decisive  that  it  wai 
condensed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  iropression 
of  the  case,  in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge*i 
mind,  with  argument  enough  to  show  why  he  bo 
thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it  was 
a  judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  over-stepping  the 
bounds  which  distinguish  a  judgment  from  a 
speech.  This  is  the  perfection  of  judicial  elo- 
quence ;  not  avoiding  argument ;  but  confining  it 
to  such  reasoning  as  beseems  him  who  has  rather 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction  than 
to  labour  at  convincing  others;  not  rejecting  refer- 

*  SUtesmea,  first  teriet*  p.  138. 
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fV  i^ce  to  authority,  but  never  betokening  a  disposi- 
"^f^'on  to  seek  ehelter  behind  other  men's  names,  for 
,  "*^>hat  he  might  fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  per- 
■  ^  OgQn .  not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of 
'^^^e  more  chastened  graces  that  accord  with  the 
f^^^evere  standard  of  a  judge's  oratory.  Thisper- 
ftifflbfe'ection  of  judicial  eloquence  Sir  William  Grant 
^it  an  attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  listeners  was  as 
"^«:  certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were  incon- 
*»»ise8table  and  exalted."* 

^  tkz  Sir  William  Grant  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
^  .Vj^narked  somewhat  by  taciturnity  and  reserve, 
aodioi  Jeremy  Bentham,  on  one  occasion,  being  much 
lietn!;:pleased  with  some  remarks  on  colonies  in  a  speech 
IS  izof  Sir  William  Grant's,  sent  the  master  of  the 
m  gs  Rolls  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the  same  sub- 
,  neo  ject  through  a  friend,  a  chancery  barrister  of  some 
'  IS  s  eminence,  who  practised  in  the  Rolls  court ;  and 
S9  ttt:  ^ho  said  to  Bentham  some  time  afterwards, 
biibi!  *'  I  have  given  the  master  of  the  Rolls  your  pam- 
(/  ^  phlet,  but  he  is  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  and 
I  Q^j  what  he  thinks  of  it  neither  you  nor  I  will  proba- 
bly ever  know." 
^^^,  In  his  time  the  Rolls  court  sat  in  the  evening 
g^'^  from  six  to  ten ;  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the 
^'j  court  rose ;  his  servant,  it  is  said,  when  he  went 
jijj  *  to  bed  leaving  two  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table, 
._^^  which  he  always  found  empty  in  the  morning. 
Sir  William  Grant  lived  in  the  Rolls  House,  occu- 
■  ,  pying  two  or  three  rooms  on  the  ground-floor; 
and,  when  showing  them  to  his  successor  in  the 
^  V  Rolls,  he  said,  "  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms ; 
,  this  is  my  dining-room;  my  library  and  bed- 
room are  beyond ;  and  I  am  told,"  he  added, 
^  ^  "  there  are  some  good  rooms  up-stairs ;  but  I  never 
^^     was  there." 

^,'  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overrate  Sir 
^^^  William  Grant's  judicial  merits,  yet  we  do  not 
^'  know  of  any  one  judgment  of  his  that,  as  a  whole, 
^  is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the 
^  case  of  Garth  v.  Cotton,t  the  most  able  judgment 
^  and  the  finest  piece  of  reasoning  that  we  know  in 
^  the  English  language ;  or  even  to  the  judgments  of 
^'  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  his  successor  in  the  Rolls,  in 
^^  the  important  cases  of  Cholmondeley  v.  Clinton,^ 
^  and  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson. §  Sir  William  Grant's 
^  reputation  is  certainly  much  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 
^  Plumer's;  and  the  important  conclusions  which 
^^  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  established  in  those  cases,  in 
^        the   former  of  which  he  reversed  Sir  William 

*  Grant's  judgment,  and  in  the  latter  altered  the 

*  law, — at  least,  by  great  exertion  of  learning  and 
f  reasoning,  showed  what  the  law  really  was  on  a 
'  very  important  point, — may  have  been  owing  rather 
'  to  greater  legal  learning  than  to  greater  judicial 
'         excellence.     We  have,  however,  thought  it  right 

to  say  what  we  have  said,  the  rather  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  does  not  seem  to  have  justice 
done  him  in  some  quarters.  He  is  spoken  of  rather 


m3 


nurs! 


We  refer  to  the  report  m   Dickens,  ftvm  Lord  Hnrdwicke's  own 


•  Statesmen,  first  series,  p.  137. 

f  We  refer  to  the  report 
MS.  notes.    The  reports  of  the  same  case  in  3  Atk.  7&1,  and  in 
1  Ves.  sen.  1)40,  will  furnish  no  idea  of  what  we  allude  \p. 

I  8  lac.  and  Walk.  1.  $  1  Russ.  1. 


slightingly  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  his  'Me- 
moirs,' lately  published ;  and  from  his  excellence 
being  purely  judicial,  and  his  having  filled  his 
judicial  office  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  his 
general  reputation  (for  he  is  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  such  judg- 
ments as  those  specified  above)  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  deserts. 


SiK  S.  EOMILLT. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  reform  of 
our  criminal  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  regretted 
that,  considering  his  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  and 
his  great  authority  with  the  bench.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  rather  apply  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  which  had  so  long  cast  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  court  (of  chancery)  in  which  he 
practised.  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered  that 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  affected  by 
our  civil  polity  are  never  without  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  heard  ;  but  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  uninformed,  and  the  misled,  the 
objects  upon  whom  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
operates,  have  no  voice  to  protest  against  the 
severities  which  the  legislature  may  inflict  on 
them.*  The  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  correct, 
but  we  think  the  former  is  not  so.  The  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery are  never  without  the  means  of  making  their 
complaints  effectually  heard  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  very  large  modifications,  by  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  court  of  chancery  either  as  a 
suitor  or  as  a  practitioner  therein.  The  word 
"  poor  "  is  a  word  of  comparative  import — and, 
for  every  purpose  of  preventing  his  being  robbed 
and  oppressed,  every  man  who  has  not  a  sum  of 
money  from  200/.  upwards  to  pay  for  it  is  just  as 
much  without  the  power  of  protecting  his  rights^  or 
of  redressing  his  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  which 
rights  and  the  redress  of  which  wrongs  the  court 
of  chancery  professes  to  exist,  as  the  **  poor  and 
destitute  "  spoken  of  above  are  without  the  power 

*  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  by  Henry  Rosooe,  Esq..  banisterai' 
law,  in  '  Eminent  Britisli  Lawyers,'  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopttdia, 
p.  897. 
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of  effectually  redressing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undoubtedly  of  many  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  interests  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  law,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  bOOL  cannot  obtain  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  machinery  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  that  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  first  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unsatisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
results  in  the  master  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  the  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  vrithin  a  specified  time. 
Gould  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  from  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  master's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  termed  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  England  that  we  are  now  im- 
pugning. That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  and  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  lMPAKTiALiTT,t  SB  betwecu  man  and 

•  3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  104. 

t  We  quote  the  following  remarks  oo  this  term  n'hich  wo  had 
occasion  to  make  on  another  occasion:—"  In  its  moat  geoeral,  and 
indeed  in  iu  rtymological  sense,  equity  means.eauaiitv,*  impartiality. 
The  latter  term  seems  to  us  to  convey  a  clearer  Idea  than  con  be  oi>- 
tained  from  any  turning  and  twisting  of  the  words  jw.  or  jastietf,  or 
any  talk  about '  giving  to  every  man  his  own.'  For,  after  all,  the 
question  will  still  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  that  the  definition 
of  justice  to  be  *  consttuu  eiperpetua  vohmuu  jus  cvarn  cwque  tri- 
Imendi,'^  seems  but  a  begging  of  the  question  ;  for  it  assumes  the  main 
desideratum  aa  a  known  quantity.  But  impartiality  conveys  one  clear 
and  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  the  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
UB  to  the  wished-ior  goal ;  for  if  the  claims  of  the  respective  contend- 
ing parties  or  claimants  be  weighed  impartially  and  carefully,  that  ia, 
with  due  deliberation  and  pain»-taking,  and  without  fear  or  favour, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  true  value  or  character  of  each  will 
at  last  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shaU  every 
man  have  his  owu."—Britiih  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154 ; 
article*  '  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.* 

*  Bracton  thus  defines  equity :  *'  Equitas  autem  est  rerum  con- 
venientia,  quae  iu  paribus  causts  paria  dcsiderat  Jura,  et  omnia  bene 
conquiiwrat;  et  dicitur  aoquitaa,  quaai  araualitas.'*.— JSrootoa,  lib^ 
C4,j5.p.  8. 

b  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1, 1.  10, 11. 


man,  to  those  complicated  circumstances,  lio^vepa 
much  it  may  fall  short  of  the  perfectibility  scfaeiDa 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  so  moch   from 
the  path  either  of  practical  common  sense  or  sub- 
stantial justice  as  some  of  its  ignorant   detractoR 
would  lead  their  dupes  to  imagine.     The  adopdoa 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as   a   distiKt 
system  from  the  common  law,  when  there  was  ss 
d  priori  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  prejudice  against  imitating  £i^ 
land  after  the  rupture  of  the  connexion  betwcee 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  stroa^ 
argument  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  the  t»s 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  at  least  a 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  czril  or 
Roman  law.*     "  But  it  would  be  unfair,"  to  qaate 
a  few  vrords  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  sabjeet 
in  another  place,  **  not  to  apprise  the  reader  that 
the  general  conclusion   drawn  from   considen^ 
these  principles,   without   reference   to   the  mt- 
chinery  by  which,  in  England  at  least,  they  are 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favourahle  to  the 
system  than  the  actual  state  of  facts  waiTaala. 
Such,  notwithstanding  some  recent   attempts  al 
reform,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  ^ 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrous  and  is- 
efficient  nature  of  that  machinery,  that  the  workh^ 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  iba 
renders  it  totally  unavailable,  unless  the  amoosc 
of  property  in  question  is  very  considerable,  and 
with  a  degree  of   delay  that,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  property,  is  unavoidably  productive  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  anxietj, 
to  the  parties  interested."  f 

In  his  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,|  had 
Brougham,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds — **  If  defects  are 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  are 
deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a  picture,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some  paiti 
for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of 
Romilly  must  be   content  to  remain   imperfect 

*  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jarispmdfwe 
as  administered  in  England  and  America,  vol.  L  pp.  49-bit.  •*  Eqai^ 
jurisprudence/*  says  Mr.  Justice  Story  (i.  49.  note),  *'  searrely  hadtt 
existence,  in  anv  large  and  apprupriate  sense  of  the  term,  in  any  put 
of  New  Englancl,  during  its  colonial  state  (1  Dane,  abrid^.  di.  L,  stt 
7.  S  SI  ;  7  Pane,  abridg.  ch.  ccxxv.,  art.  1.  S).  In  MaasachnsKIa  sad 
Rhode  Island  it  still  has  but  a  very  limited  extent.  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  more  general  equity  powers  have  Lieen.  within  a  frv 
years,  given  to  their  highest  courts  of  law.  In  Vermont  and  Cea> 
necticut  it  had  an  earlier  establishment ;  in  the  former  state,  amoe  & 
Revolution,  and  in  the  latter  a  short  time  before  the  RefwolatHa 
(S  Swift.  Dig.  p.  la,  e<iit.  16X3).  In  Virginia  there  does  not  sees  » 
have  been  any  court,  having  chancery  powers,  varlier  than  the  Act  ef 
1700,  ch.  iv.  (3  Tucker's  Black  App.  7).  In  New  York  tha  first  eoMt 
of  chancery  was  established  in  1701,  but  it  was  so  nnnopular.  frosa  ill 
powers  being  vested  in  the  governor  and  cottnnU,t]iat  it  had  mj 
little  business  uniil  it  was  re-organised  in  1776  (1  John,  Ch.  Rep.  ftt- 
face;  Camp,   and  Camb.  American  Chancery  Digvst,   PreEice,  <; 

Blake's  Chan.  Introduct.  VI1I.)<    In  New  Jersey  it  was  esii 

in  1705  (1  Fonb.  Eq.  by  Laussat,  edit.  1831,  p.  14,  note).  Mr.  I 

in  his  Essay  on  Equity  in  Pennsylvania  (18S6).  has  given  an  i 

of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  preiient  state,  in  that  Gommonwealth 
(p.  16  to  31).  From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  a  court  of  equity  was  snccessftilly  resistrd  by  the  peoplt 
during  the  whole  of  its  colouial  OKistenee,  and  that  the  year  1790  n 
the  true  point  at  which  we  must  fix  the  establishment  of  equhy  in  the 
iurispruaence  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  since  been  greatly  expanded 
by  some  legislative  enactments  (see  also  7  Dane,  abridg.  ch.  ocxzr^ 
art.  1,  iV 

t  British  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  190,  art.  <  Story's  Equity 
Jurisprudence.' 

t  Statesmen,  first  series,  p.  a9». 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  hlame,  if 
it  be  not  a  proneness  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resembliug  his  own,  a  blindness  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepossession 
against  those  who  held  them  not.^  We  have 
certainly  heard^one  other  defect,  that  of  being 
Bomewhat  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour 
towards  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  that  this  defect, 
*^  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  *'  successful 
barristers,  should  have  in  any,  the  slightest,  degree 
the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  as  his  is  described  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutality  has  never  been 
humanized  either  by  a  liberal  education  or  polished 
society. 


LoED  Eluemdosouoet. 

The  most  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  was  Lord  EUenborough,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Lord  EUenborough  distinguish  himself  as 
Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  trial.  He  soon  after  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, his  father  being  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  successful,  he  never  rose. 
Lord  Brougham  says,*  ''  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  contend  with  most  able  rivals,  and  among 
them  with  Erskine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all.'^ 
Of  his  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks: — "When  his  powerful 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him,  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
<priu8,or  with  his  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  its  value  was  always  great,  and  no 
man  doubted  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  blows. 

^*  The  books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 

*  Statnmen,  Uiird  aerka,  p.  199* 


whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — ^that  is,  nearly  two- thirds  of  his  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  theses  valuable 
repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  term  reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent 
individual's  capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  among  the  English  com- 
mon-law judges."  * 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defect  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuous  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  sufficiently  patient  and  passive, 
as  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  suggestions,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into 
his  own  hands.  He  dispatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  success. 
But  causes  were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that 
closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent 
misdecision  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  his  time, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
Eldon,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, — *  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,' 
as  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  said  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  full  time  has 
been  given  for  preparation,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defects  and  control  his  impa- 
tience, this  hasty  disposition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmless,  and  seldom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  nisi 
prius  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.  If 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  restored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
has  not  disapproved  it,  the  injury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
refused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned,  Lord  Tenterden  was, 
upsn  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 

•  SUteameu,  third  leries,  p.  203. 
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stated  in  the  work,  accompanied  with  iDJurious 
commentB  upon  them,  auch  writer  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  libel.* 

As  regards  that  class  of  cases  where  the  book 
criticised  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  contrary  to  law,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  can 
maintain  no  action  at  law :  and,  in  the  case  of 
Walcot  t?.  Walker,t  Lord  Eldon  said :  ''  It  is  not 
the  business  of  this  court  to  decree  either  an  in- 
junction or  an  account  of  the  profits  of  works  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no 
action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of  that  which  he 
calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
will  not  permit  him  to  consider  his  property.  It 
is  no  answer  that  the  defendants  are  as  criminal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  know  whether  an 
action  at  law  would  lie ;  lor,  if  not,  the  court  ought 
not  to  give  an  account  of  the  unhallowed  profits  of 
libellous  publications." 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  late  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard^  the  sta- 
tute 3  Vict.  c.  9  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  all 
proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  stayed  upon  the  defendant  bringing 
before  the  court  (after  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to 
the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  of  his  intention  so  to  do) 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  second  section  enacts 
that  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  when  commeoced 
in  respect  of  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  such  a 
report,  &c.,  on  production  and  verification  of  the 
original.  By  the  third  section,  in  proceedings  for 
printing  any  extract  or  abstract  of  a  paper,  it  may 
be  shown  that  such  extract  or  abstract  was  pub- 
lished hondjide  and  without  malice ;  and,  if  such 
shall  be  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  shall  be  entered  for  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 

III.  Criminal  Legislation. —  In  the  pre- 
ceding Book  we  entered  so  fully  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  relating  to  riots,  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  combinations,  and  other  similar 
offences  against  the  state,§  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  particularly  to  that  subject  here. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  one  or  two  statutes  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  treason,  which  were 
passed  during  the  present  period,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  it. 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  book  that  the  statute 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  48  bad  abolished  the  punishment 
of  burning  women  for  high  or  petit  treason,  and 
substituted  hanging  in  its  stead ;  and  now  in  the 
present  period  a  further  amelioration  was  made  in 
the  criminal  code  relating  to  the  punishment  for 

*  Selw.  N.  P.  1049.     Nightingale  v.  Stockdale,  London  aittinirs 
after  H.  T.  49  Geo.  III.  EUenborough,  C.  J. , 
f  7  Veacy  Jun.  1. 
I  9  Adol.andEl.  1. 
f  See  ant«.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  609,  610. 


high  treason:  for  by  the  statute  54  Geo- HI. c. 
146,  after  a  recital  that  in  certain  case*  rf  \r» 
treason,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  gentcnce  le- 
quired  by  law  to  be  pronounced  lagminst  pen» 
convicted  of  the  said  crime  waa  tliat  they  sbodi 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execudH, 
and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  mitd 
they  were  dead ;  that  they  should  be  taken  down 
again,  and  that  when  they  were  yet  ative  t^ 
bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  tfcer 
faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heawia  should  be 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  their  bodies  be 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their    heads  mA 

quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal ; ^it  is  enacted 

that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason    in    which,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  was  as  aforenid, 
the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  from    the  psssi^ 
of  the  act,  against  any  person  convicted  shall  be, 
that  such  person  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdie  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged   by  tfce 
neck  until  he  or  she  be  dead,    and    that  afier- 
wards  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body  of 
such  person,  and  the  body,  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, shall  be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty   and  iiii 
successors  shall  think  fit.     And  by  section  2sd  it 
is  further  declared,  that  after  sentence  his  majesu     j 
may,  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  counter- 
signed  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state,  direct  that 
such. person  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  drawn,  but 
shall  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  war- 
rant is  expressed,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  noc 
there  hanged,  but  beheaded  alive;  and  in  sadi 
warrant  may  direct  in  what  manner   the    body, 
head,  and  quarters  of  such  person  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  after  reciting 
that  many  prisoners  of  war  confined  and  on  paroJe 
in  different  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  have 
of  late  escaped  by  the  aid  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  and  others,  enacts  that  every  person  who 
shall,  from   and  after  the  passing   of  this  act, 
knowingly  and  wilfully   aid   or  assist  any  altea 
enemy  of  his  majesty,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  whether  such   prisoner 
shall  be  confined   as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  any 
prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  shall  be 
suffered  to  be  at  large  in  his  majesty's  dominions 
or  any  part  thereof  on  his  parole,  to  escape  from 
such  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  from 
his  majesty's  dominions,  if  at  large  upon  parole, 
shall  upon  being  convicted  thereof  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  aa 
a  felon  for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  fourteen  or 
seven  years,  as  the  court  before  whom  such  person 
shall  be  convicted   shall   adjudge.     By  the  3rd 
section  it  is  enacted,  that,  if  any  person  or  persons 
owing  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  after  any  such 
prisoner  as  aforesaid  hath  quitted  the  coast  of  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  such  his  escape 
as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  upon 
the  high  seas,  aid  or  assist  such  prisoner  in  his 
escape  to  or  towards  any  other  dominions  or  place, 
such  person  shall  also  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
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and  be  liable  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid ;  and 
such  offences  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county,  shall  and  may 
be  inquired  of,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  ad* 
judged  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  offences  had  been  committed 
within  such  county. 

By  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  any  natural-born  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, without  licence  under  the  sign  manual  or 
signified  by  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation, 
to  enter  or  agree  to  enter  into  the  service  or 
under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince  or  people, 
or  person  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  any  foreign  state,  pro- 
vince, or  part  thereof,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  in  any  warlike  capacity  whatsoever,  or  even  to 
go  abroad  with  that  intent;  or  for  any  person 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
even  to  attempt  to  enlist  any  person  for  any  of 
these  purposes.  The  6th  section  imposes  a  forfeit 
of  50/.  on  the'  master  of  any  ship  for  every  such 
person  whom  he  shall  knowingly  take  on  board, 
and  on  the  owner  for  every  such  person  whom  he 
shall  knowingly  even  agree  to  take  on  board  ;  the 
ship  to  be  detained  till  the  penalty  be  paid,  or  bail 
found  for  the  payment.  The  7th  and  8th  sections 
provide  against  the  equipment  or  arming,  wholly 
or  partially,  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to  employ 
her  as  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  or  store-ship,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  state  or  persons  exer- 
cising any  powers  of  government. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  143,  the  import- 
ant statute  now  in  force  on  the  subject  of  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws,  all  the  o£fences  against  the 
revenue  laws,  which  by  the  laws  then  in  force  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  are  made  felony 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  except  certain  offences, 
which  the  act  enumerates.  These  consist  of  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  post-office;  of  forging 
certain  government  certificates  and  stamps ;  of  as- 
sisting with  arms  in  illegal  exportation,  running, 
relanding,  rescuiug,  &c.,  when  committed  by  three 
or  more  persons  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other 
offensive  weapons;  of  maliciously  shooting  at  or 
upon  any  vessel  or  boat  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or 
in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits,  or  within  the  same  limito 
maliciously  shooting  at,  maiming,  or  dangerously 
wounding  any  officer  of  his  majesty's  mihtary  or 
naval  forces,  or  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  any 
person  aiding  him  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty 
under  anv  revenue  act,  or  act  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling. 

By  the  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  the  pillory, 
except  in  certain  cases,"  it  is  enacted,  that  "  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  judgment  shall 
not  be  given  and  awarded  against  any  person  or 
persons  convicted  of  any  offence,  that  such  person 
or  persons  do  stand  in  or  upon  the  pillory,  except 
for  the  offences  hereinafter  mentioned,  any  law. 


statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : 
provided  that  all  laws  now  in  force  whereby  any 
person  is  subject  to  punishment  for  the  taking 
any  false  oath,  or  for  committing  any  manner  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  for  the  procuring  or 
suborning  any  other  person  so  to  do,  or  for  wil- 
fully, falsely,  and  corruptly  affirming  or  declaring, 
or  procuring  or  suborning  any  other  person  so  to 
affirm  and  declare,  in  any  matter  or  thing,  which 
if  the  same  had  been  deposed  in  the  usual  form 
would  have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  effect ; 
and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  said  seve- 
ral offences  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  such  persons 
were  subject  to  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  or  any  of  them,  before  the  passing  of  this 
actv  and  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made."  And 
section  2  substitutes  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  pillory.  This 
punishment  has  since,  however  (*^  perhaps,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,*  "  through  inadver- 
tency"), been  inflicted  by  the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

There  is  a  subject  which,  though  in  one  point 
of  view  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  Real  Property, 
yet,  as  the  statutes  relating  to  it  which  were  passed 
during  this  period  view  it  rather  under  the  head 
of  Criminal  l>egislation,  may  be  now  noticed  under 
that  head.  Formerly,  by  the  English  law,  both 
villeins  regardant  and  villeins  in  gross  were  con- 
sidered as  real  property.  Consequently-  all  the 
incidents  of  real  property  attached  to  them;  so 
that  some  passages  of  the  old  books  seem  to  our 
modern  ideas  not  a  little  strange.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  passage  from  Perkins : — *'  If  a  man 
be  seized  of  a  villein  in  gross  in  fee,  and  the  lord 
of  the  villein  hath  issue  a  son,  which  son  marrieth 
a  wife,  and  the  father  dieth,  and  the  son  dieth  be- 
fore any  seizure  of  the  villein,  yet  his  wife  shall  be 
endowed  of  the  villein."t  Thus,  also,  as  theie 
may  be  waste  in  houses,  gardens,  parks,  fish-ponds, 

•  8  Coleridge's  Blackstone's  Com.  183,  note  (6). 

t  Sect.  378.  The  title  of  Rerkiua's  work  (which  ia  one  of  great  aa- 
thority  iu  old  law)  ia  'A  profitable  booke  of  Maater  Jolin  Perkhis, 
fellow  of  the  Inner  Temple,  trenting  of  the  lawa  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1693.'  It  may  perhaps  be  neceaaary  here  to  remind  the  reader 
that  dower  in  Englian  law  is  nn  estate  for  life,  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  wife,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
lands  and  tenementa  of  which  the  husband  was  seiiedi  in  deed  or  ia 
law,  at  any  time  durins  the  marriage,  for  a  legal  estate  of  inheritance 
iu  poesesaion.  The  following  observations  in  a  note  to  8  Bl.  Comm. 
134  will  be  found  not  UDinteresUng.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  explain  the  meaning  of  an  expression  seldom  understood  by  those 
who  use  it.  '*  When  speicial  endowments  were  made  ad  ostimm  «c- 
elesiee,  the  husband,  aftirr  affiance  made  and  troth  plighted,  used  to 
declare  with  what  specific  lands  he  meant  to  endow  his  wife  {ipiod 
datam  earn  de  taU  natieHo  etmpertiMittiit,  &e ,  Kract.  I.  ii.  c.  89,  a.  «.), 
and  therefore  in  the  old  .York  ritual  (Seld.  U».  Bebr..  1.  ii.  c.  87) 
there  is  at  this  part  of  the  matrimonial  serrico,  the  following  rubric : 
*'  Sacerdug  interropei  dotem  mulieriM :  et,  it  terra  ei  m  dotem  dHur,  tune 
dieatur  psaltnvs  ute,**  &c.  When  the  wife  was  endowed  generally 
(■M  qidt  usorem  nam  dvtttverit  in  generalit  de  omnihta  terris  et  tenementie ; 
Bract.  f6.)»  the  hualtand  seems  to  have  said.  "  With  aU  my  lands  and 
tenements  I  thee  endow;**  and  then  they  all  became  liable  to  her 
dower.  When  he  endowed  her  with  personalty  only,  he  naed  to  say, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  (or,  as  the  Salisbury  ritual  has  it.  irttA 
all  my  worldly  chattel)  I  thee  endow ;"  which  entitled  the  wife  to  her 
thirds,  orjNfrf  ratkmabiliit  ot  his  personal  estate,  which  is  provided 
for  by  Magna  Charts,  cap.  16,  though  the  retaining  this  last  expression 
in  our  modern  liturgy,  if  of  any  meaning  at  all,  can  now  refer  only 
to  the  right  of  maintenance,  which  she  acquires  during  coverture,  out 
of  her  husband's  personalty.'* — See  also  the  argtiment  of  Sir  Joieph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Banks  v.  Sutton  (8  £q.  Ab.  388.  note ; 
8  P.  W.  634.  and  the  obscrvatiuns  thereon  in  Fisrk  on  the  law  of 
dower,  131,  efsry. 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  distinctions  taken  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  regard  to  vil- 
leins. Thus : — "  If  tenant  in  dower  of  a  manor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  the  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  VI. 
11,  Curia,)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  them  to  do  other  services  which  they 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.    (2  Hen.  VI.  11.)"* 

We  here  see  a  time  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  thkt 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
local  laws  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  (ar  as 
regarded  British  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23, 
l»^¥>;hich  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113. 
The  act  for  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  s.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
slaves,  made  within  the  United  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  fi-om  the  colony ;  and  enacts, 
that  after  1st  January,  1820,  "no  deed  or  in- 
strument, made  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  be  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
veyed, or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  to  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  registration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves."  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;'  that  instruments 
shall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
that  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
(12th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 

•  Cited28  Vin.Abr.  487. 


thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  of  ibt 
court  of  justice,  &c.,  shall  not  be  affected;  mi 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  sinoe  the 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  registered.* 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  46  Geo. 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for   the  regu- 
lation of  quarantine.     The  substance  of  their  prp- 
visions  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  ii 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  Hlackstoor'i 
Commentaries :  —  *'  Many  offences    described  i& 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecuniary  penaltia 
and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  felony,  without  facDc^ 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omit  dis- 
closing that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  has  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  ^IfiiUy  oi 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  tk 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  persras 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  lo 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  escape 
from  It ;  and  for  any  officer  of  quarantine  know- 
ingly to  permit  any  person,  ship,  or  goods  to 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place    witkit 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  false  ceiti^ 
cate  of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine.     Per- 
sona uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  are  laid 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  tk 
same  punishments,  as  those  performing  qxutraDtiae 
there.     It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  convey  clan- 
destinely,  or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  letters 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.     By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infected 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streets  or  places  of 
public  resort,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  as- 
lawful  to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yel  it  muit 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patients  aflc^ 
wards  so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health    by    the   communication   of  the    disesK. 
R.  V,  Vantandillo,  4  M.  and  S.  73,  and  R.  c.  Bur- 
nett, 4  M.  and  S.  272."  + 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  commonly 
called  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  attempts  to 
murder  by  certain  means  are  made  capital  felonies. 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  *'  punishes  with  death  in  prin- 
cipals, counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects; 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one;  the  attempting  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one  ;  stab- 
bing or  cutting  any  one,  with  intent  in  so  doiog 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  cf  the 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  accomplice, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciously 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  miscar- 
riage of,  any  woman  then  quick  with  child.     The 

*  It  may  be  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that,  by  the  stetate  3  and 
4  Will.  IV.  c.  73,  slavery  is  abolished  throaghout  the  Britiih 
colonies. 

t  4  Coleridge*s  BI.  Comm.,  169,  note  (I). 
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same  statute  provides,  however,  that,  if  the  shooting 
at,  levelhng,  or  attempting  to  discharge  the  loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  stabbing  or  cutting,  were  done 
under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  murder,  then  the  party  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted."* This  statute  also,  says  the  same  writer 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone, 
*'  makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shidl  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
hotises,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  their  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers,  fiut  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond that  which  the  law  necessarily  implies  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson,  "f 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bum  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 

The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
surers, are  made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  makes  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  maliciously  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 

The  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c,  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
dates the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  counterfeiting  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize-money,  bounty -money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
any  naval  or  marine  officer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  wages,  &c.,  and 
makes  the  offence  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and 
others  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  some  heavy 

•  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  190. 
t  Noteto4Bl.Comin.8Sl. 
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ofifences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  ofifences,  comparatively 
light,  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  Eliz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted for  the  offence  of  privately  stealing  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c  129.  By  this  statute  (sect  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
"  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shall 
adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge 
or  court  shall  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  repeal  the  statutes  10  and 
11  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  shof^oods  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  All  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Samuel  carried 
through  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  bleaching-grounds,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
criminal  law  reform  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
shortly  after  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  so  zealously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Gkorge  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment substituted.*  The  statute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capiial  to  steal  goods  to  the  vfdue  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted.t  The 
value  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  ne- 

•  I  Goo.  IV.  c.  117.    4  Geo.  IV.  c.  6S.    7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  29,  §  15. 
t  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  58. 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  distinctions  taken  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  regard  to  vil- 
leins. Thus : — "  If  tenant  in  dower  of  a  manor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  the  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  VI. 
11,  Curia.)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  them  to  do  other  services  which  they 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.    (2  Hen.  VI.  1 1.)  '*  * 

We  here  see  a  time  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  that 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
iocal  laws  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  far  as 
regarded  British  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23, 
Ljr-^»i^ich  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c  113. 
The  act  for  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  s.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
slaves,  made  within  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  from  the  colony ;  and  enacts, 
that  after  Ist  January,  1820,  "no  deed  or  in- 
strument, made  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  be  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
veyed, or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  to  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  registration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves."  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;  that  instruments 
shall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
that  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
(1 2th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 

•  Cited  22  Vin.Abr.4s7. 


thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt^  or  of  bt 
court  of  justice,  &c.,  shall  not  be  afiected;  a^i 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  since  & 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  registered.* 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,   and  46  Ges. 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for   the  wtgit 
lation  of  quarantine.     The  substance  of  their  pro- 
visions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  is 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  edition   of   Blackatoof'i 
Commentaries :  —  *^  Many  offences    described  ii 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecuniary  penaloB 
and  imprisonment;  but  it  is  felony,  without  haxk 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omit  d» 
closing  that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  has  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  wilfnUf  m 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  eke 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  penosi 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  ts 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  escape 
from  It ;  and  for  any  officer  of  quarantine  laum- 
ingly  to  permit  any  person,  ship,  or  goods  ts 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place   witfasel 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  false  cerdS- 
cate  of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine.     Pv- 
sons  uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  are  lui 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  tk 
same  punishments,  as  those  performing  quaianm 
there.     It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  convey  clas- 
destinely,  or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  ktten 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.     By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infected 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streets  or  plsco  of 
public  resort,  and,  thereforCi  though  it  is  not  im- 
lawful  to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yet  it  miMt 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patients  aficr- 
wards  so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health    by    the   communication   of  the    diseatt, 
R.  V.  Vantandillo,  4  M.  and  S.  '73,and  R.  v.  Bur- 
nett, 4  M.  and  S.  272."  + 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  commonlj 
called  Lord  EUenborough's  Act,  attempts  to 
murder  by  certain  means  are  made  capital  feloniei. 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge, ''  punishes  with  death  in  prio- 
cipals,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects; 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one;  the  attempting  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one ;  stab- 
bing  or  cutting  any  one,  with  intent  in  so  doing 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  ths 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  accomplice, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciously 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  miscar- 
riage of,  any  woman  then  quick  with  child.    The 

*  It  may  be  almott  unneccasaty  to  add  that,  by  the  atatale  S  ud 
4  wm.  iV.  c.  73,  slavery  U  abolished  throaghout  the  Brituk 
colonies. 

t  4  Coleridge**  Bl.  Comm.,  158,  note  (1). 
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same  statute  provides,  however,  that,  if  the  shooting 
at,  levelhng,  or  attempting  to  discbarge  the  loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  stabbing  or  cutting,  were  done 
under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  murder,  then  the  party  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted."* This  statute  also,  says  the  same  writer 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone, 
**  makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shall  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
houses,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  their  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers,  fiut  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond that  which  the  law  necessarily  implies  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson. "t 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bum  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 

The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
surers, are  made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  makes  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  bum,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  maliciously  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 

The  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
dates the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  counterfeiting  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize-money,  bounty- money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
any  naval  or  marine  officer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  wages,  &c.,  and 
makes  the  offence  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  and 
others  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  some  heavy 

•  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  196. 
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offences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  offences,  comparatively 
light,  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  £liz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted for  the  offence  of  privately  stealing  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  129.  By  this  statute  (sect  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
"  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shall 
adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge 
or  court  shall  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  repeal  the  statutes  10  and 
11  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  6ho{^oods  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  All  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Samuel  carried 
through  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  bleaching-grounds,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
criminal  law  reform  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
ihortly  after  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  so  zealously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Gkorge  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment substituted.*  The  statute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capt%al  to  steal  goods  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted. t  The 
value  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  ne- 

•  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  117.   4  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,   7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  89,  §  15. 
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cessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  was  also  a 
few  years  after  raised  from  forty  shillings  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  as  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactments  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
16,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


LoKD  Eldoiv. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
fessional life,  says :  "  That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all^the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 
patient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
love  of  investigation  which  no  harshness  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  after  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent, 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  ground  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  left  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  most  learned ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted."! 

•  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  §  12. 
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In  general  intellectual  superiority,  however. 
Lord  Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  any  one 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  hid  perhaps 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  even  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  successively  occu- 
pied the  same  seat  with  himself.  We  must  add, 
however,  in  power  of  mind  exercised  in  the  judi- 
cial functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  exercised 
in  another  direction.  Lord  Bacon  displayed  powers 
of  mind  superior  to  his.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  chac- 
cellors  about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  havii^ 
previously  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  common 
law  court.  But  the  precedence  in  point  of  time, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  has  made 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  which 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  of  Lord 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Lord  Eldon's  slowness  in  coming 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge.  Lord  Brougham 
says  :  **  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  decisis 
he  had  long  ago,  without  any  hesitation,  come  to. 
The  bad  habit  into  which  he  fell,  of  not  attending 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivering  before 
him,  made  him  often  postpone  the  forming  of  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  postponed  giving 
his  attention  to  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  ease  and 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it ;  and, 
having  a  great  and  most  just  conBdence  in  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  he  scarcely  ever  after 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.  Indeed,  the 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  when  he 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  he  produced,  and  the  endless  difficulties 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  was 
manifestly  all  the  while  taking,  gave  him  every 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  fear  that  he 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hardly  formed 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  be 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balance  to 
make  each  side  almost  indiflferently  preponderate.*** 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  "  It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldon's  judg- 
ments were  more  quickly  formed,  and  more  obsti- 
nately adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  difficult,  and 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  dispose  of." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following?  In  Whibnore  v.  Tre- 
lawny;\  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  is  reported  as 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms : — "  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  construction  of  such  a  will  as  this 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  ;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of  opi- 
nion, rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  the  claims,*' 
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&c.  Again,  in  ex-parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  remark: — "Upon  some  parts  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment."  His  lordship  speaks  of 
doubt  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  they 
¥rere  things  to  be  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himself,  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  "  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenty  years,"  &c.t  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
or  degree  "quickly  formed."  Lord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  "  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefulness  on  the  bench."  Whether  the 
hesitation  was  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed certain,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  suitors  interested 
in  a  will  upon  which  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
his  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  hesita- 
tion having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  apparent  but  real. 


LoBj}  Stowell. 

• 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother.  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  his  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
characteristics.  "  There  has  seldom,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
had  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  form— the  preternatural  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  mind's  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  as  that  exigency  varies 
in  its  purpose  or  its  direction.     But  so  had  he 

•  11  Ve«.  617.  t  1  Madd.  Chanc.  preface  9. 


also  escaped  the  hardness,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  from  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  while  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly 
free  from  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  application  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits 
of  the  comparatively  secluded  walk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  his  vast  superiority 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  was  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  the 
approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  to  those  wonderfiil  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

"  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  causes  in  which  his  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  They  who 
deal  with  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
frequently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  often  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  but  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  within  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limits  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  is  not,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book  only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  library  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  question  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  frindamental  point  of  what  constitutes  a 
marriage.     The  evidence  given  upon  this  question 
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of  effectually  redressing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undouhtedly  of  many  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  interests  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  law,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  5002.  cannot  obtain  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  machinery?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  that  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  first  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unsatisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
results  in  the  master  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  the  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  vrithin  a  specified  time. 
Gould  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  from  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  master's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  termed  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  England  that  we  are  now  im- 
pugning. That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  and  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  lMPAKTiALiTT,t  as  between  man  and 

•  3  and  4  WUl.  4,  c.  104. 

t  We  quote  the  following  remnrks  on  this  term  which  we  had 
ooeaslon  to  mnke  on  anoiher  occasion :— '*  In  it«  moit  gefieral.  and 
indeed  in  iu  etymological  lenie,  equity  means.eaualitv,*  impartiality. 
Th(*  latter  term  seems  to  us  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  turning  and  twisting  of  the  words  jw,  or  justice,  or 
any  talk  about '  giving  to  every-  roan  his  own.'  I'or,  after  idl,  the 
question  will  still  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  that  the  definition 
of  justice  to  he  *  oonttanM  etperpetva  whatUU  jms  tuum  cmique  tri- 
bttendif*^  seems  but  a  begging  of  the  question  ;  for  it  assumes  the  main 
desideratum  as  a  known  quantity.  But  impartiality  conveys  one  dear 
and  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  the  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
us  to  the  wished-lor  goal ;  for  if  the  cluims  of  the  resptK;tive  contend- 
ing parties  or  claimants  be  weighed  impartially  aad  careflolly.  that  ia, 
with  due  delil)eration  and  paiuM-taking,  and  without  fear  or  favour, 
we  mav  reasonably  hope  that  the  true  value  or  character  of  each  will 
at  last  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  then,  but  not  tiU  then,  shall  every 
man  have  his  own." — British  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  xiv,  p.  154 ; 
article,  '  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.* 

*  Bracton  thus  deflnes  equity :  *•  Equitas  nutem  est  rerum  con- 
▼enientia,  que  in  paribus  causis  paria  desiderat  Jura,  et  omnia  bene 
GoflBqui|iaTat;  et  dicitur  nqnitas,  quaai  esmuiitAs:*^Braeton,  Ub^. 
c,4,§5.p.  8. 

k  Dig.  lib.i.Ut.  1,1.10,1 1. 


man,  to  those  complicated  circumstances,  bowenr 
much  it  may  fall  short  of  the  perfectibility  schema 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  so   much  froa 
the  path  either  of  practical  common  sense  or  sub- 
stantial justice  as  some  of  its  ignorant  detractoR 
would  lead  their  dupes  to  imagine.     The  adoptka 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as    a   distinet 
system  from  the  common  law,  when  there  was  as 
d  priori  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  on  the  caa- 
trary,  there  was  a  prejudice  against  imitating  Ea^ 
land  after  the  rupture  of  the  connexion  betvas 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  atrasg 
argument  in  favour  of  the  separation   of  the  tvo 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,   at  least  in 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  dvil  or 
Roman  law.*     "  But  it  would  be  unfair,'*  toqwte 
a  few  vrords  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  subifct 
in  another  place,  *'  not  to  apprise  the  reader  tfatt 
the  general   conclusion   drawn  from    conaiderinf 
these  principles,   without   reference    to   the  ms- 
chinery  by  which,  in  England  at  least,  they  are 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favourable  to  tke 
system   than  the  actual  state  of  facts  warranta 
Such,  notwithstanding  some  recent   attempts  it 
reform,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrous  and  ia- 
efiicient  nature  of  that  machinery,  that  the  working 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  tbtf 
renders  it  totally  unavailable,  unless  the  amouat 
of  property  in  question  is  very  considerable,  and 
with  a  degree  of   delay  that,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  property,  is  unavoidably  productive  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  anxietr, 
to  the  parties  interested."  f 

In  his  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  Loni 
Brougham,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds — **  If  defects  ire 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  aic 
deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a  picture,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some  psrls 
for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of 
Romilly  must  be   content  to  remain    imperfect 

*  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity  SanAgpnifaat 
as  administered  in  England  and  America,  vol.  i.  |ip.  49-dai.  *'  Eqaity 
Jurisprudence,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story  (i.  49,  iiotel  *'  aearc^ly  hadsa 
existence,  in  anv  large  and  apprupriate  sense  of  the  term,  in  any  put 
of  New  England,  during  its  colonial  state  (1  Dane,  abridg.  di.  i..  ut* 
7,  §  61  ;  7  Dane,  aliridg.  ch.  ccxxv.,  art.  1.  2).  In  MaasadiasrtU  snl 
Rhode  Island  it  still  has  but  a  ver}'  limited  extent  In  Maine  sad 
New  Hampshire  more  general  equity  powers  have  bean,  wtOiin  a  fes 
years,  given  to  their  highest  courts  or  law.  In  Vermont  aad  Of 
necticut  it  had  an  earlier  establishment ;  in  the  former  state,  sinee  ths 
Revolution,  and  in  the  latter  a  sliort  time  before  the  Reralutkit 
(2  Swift,  Dig.  p.  15,  edit.  18)!3).  In  Virginia  there  does  not  seen  to 
have  been  any  court,  having  chancery  powers,  earlier  than  the  Act  of 
1700.  ch.  iv.  (3  Tucker's  Black  App.  7).  lu  New  Yoik  the  first  court 
of  chancery  wax  established  in  1701,  but  it  was  so  nnoopnlar.  firon  it* 
powers  being  veMed  in  the  governor  and  council.  tWt  it  had  vfty 
little  business  until  it  was  re-organised  in  1778  (1  John,  Ch.  Rep.  Pie- 
face;  Camp,  and  Camb.  American  Chancery  Digest.  Fkefiice.  <; 
Blake's  Chan.  Introduct.  VUI.)*  In  New  Jersey  it  was  esCaUU»' 
in  1705  (1  Fonb.Eq.  by  Laussat,  edit.  1831,  p.  14,MCe>  Mr.  LaajsA 
in  his  Essay  on  Equity  in  Pennsylvania  (1826).  has  given  an  aeeoast 
of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  present  0tate,  fai  thai  Onmrnoawesldi 
(p.  16  to  31).  From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  permanem  esia* 
biiahment  of  a  court  of  equity  was  sncoeaafbllT  resided  by  the  people 
during  the  whole  of  its  colonial  ealatenoe,  and  that  the  year  1790  ii 


the  true  point  at  which  we  must  fix  the  esublishment  of  equity  iu  the 
mrisprudenoe  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  since  been  greaUy  expanded 
bv  some  legislative  enactments  (see  also  7  Dane,  abridg.  ch.  oeuv., 
aft.  I.  2)." 

t  British  and  Foreign  Reviow,  vol.  xiy.  p.  190,  ait.  <  Slory*B  Equity 
Jurisprudence.' 

t  Statesmen,  flxrt  Mries,  p.  995. 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blame^  if 
it  be  not  a  proneness  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resembling  his  own,  a  blindness  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepossession 
against  those  who  held  them  not?  We  have 
certainly  heard^one  other  defect,  that  of  being 
somewhat  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour 
towards  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  that  this  defect, 
*^  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset"  successful 
barristers,  should  have  in  any,  the  slightest,  degree 
the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly^  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  as  his  is  described  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutality  has  never  been 
humanized  either  by  a  liberal  education  or  polished 
society. 


Lord  Eli.kmdokou<iii. 

The  most  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  was  Lord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Lord  Ellenborough  distinguish  himself  as 
Mr.  Law,  the  leadbig  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  trial.  He  soon  after  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, his  father  being  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  successful,  he  never  rose. 
Lord  Brougham  says,*  "  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  contend  with  most  able  rivals,  and  among 
them  with  Erskine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all.' 
Of  his  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks : — "  When  his  powerful 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him,  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
prius,  or  with  his  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  its  value  was  always  great,  and  no 
man  doubted  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  blows. 

*^  The  books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 

*  StatMBen,  third  aeziei.  p.  199. 


whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these,  valuable 
repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  term  reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent 
individual's  capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  among  the  English  com- 
mon-law judges."  ♦ 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defect  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuous  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  sufficiently  patient  and  passive, 
as  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  suggestions,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into 
his  own  hands.  He  dispatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  success. 
But  causes  were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that 
closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent 
misdecision  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  his  time, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
Eldon,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,— *  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,' 
as  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  said  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  full  time  has 
been  given  for  preparation,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defects  and  control  his  impa- 
tience, this  hasty  disposition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmless,  and  seldom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  nisi 
prius  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.  If 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sijufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  restored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
has  not  disapproved  it,  the  injury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
refused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned.  Lord  Tenterden  was, 
up#n  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 

•  Suietmeu,  third  leriei,  p.  203. 
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more  yigorous  predecessor.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  did  not  as  vigorously  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  sittings  before  him."  * 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  cause,  defends  Lord  EUenborough 
against  the  charge  of  having  allowed  his  political 
feelings  to  bias  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
office  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane's  case.  ''  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know,"  observes  hi3  lord- 
ship, **  that  all  who  assisted  at  this  trial  were  in 
truth  convinced  of  the  purity  with  which  the  judi- 
cial duties  were  discharged,  and  the  equality  with 
which  justice  was  administered.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  of  those  judges  who,  in  directing 
the  jury,  merely  read  over  their  notes,  and  let  them 
guess  at  the  opinions  they  have  formed ;  leaving 
them  without  any  help  or  recommendation  to  form 
their  own  judgments.  Upon  each  case  that  came 
before  him  he  had  an  opinion ;  and,  while  he  left 
the  decision  with  the  jury,  he  intimated  how  he 
thought  himself.  This  manner  of  performing  the 
office  of  judge  is  now  generally  followed,  and  most 
commonly  approved.  It  was  the  course  taken  by 
this  great  judge  in  trying  Lord  Cochrane  and  his 
alleged  associates ;  but,  if  any  of  those  who  attacked 
him  for  it  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
which  stood  immediately  before  it  or  after  it  in  the 
paper,  he  would  have  found  Lord  EUenborough 
trying  that  case  in  the  selfsame  way,  it  being  an 
action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered."  t 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  Lord  Ellen - 
borough's  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  from 
his  Cumberland  dialect.  Lord  Brougham  says  that, 
except  in  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  words,  his 
solecisms  were  not  perceivable,  though  his  manner 
and  voice  were  eminently  characteristic ;  and  his 
lordship  adds  the  following  very  curious  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  pronunciation : — *'  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pronunciations  as 
*  Marchant,*  '  Hartford,'  were  provincial ;  they 
are  old  English,  and  came  from  a  time  when  the 
spelling  was  as  we  have  now  written  the  words. 
He  was  of  those,  too,  who  said  '  Lunnun '  and 
*'  Brummagem ;'  but  this,  too,  is  the  good  old 
English  dialect,  and  was  always  used  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  never  crossed  the  Trent  except  twice  a 
year  going  the  midland  circuit.  Mr.  Fox,  a  lover 
of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like  manner,  always  so 
spoke ;  and  preferred  *  Cales,*  and  *  Sheer,'  and 
'  Groyne,'  to  '  Cadiz,' «  Shire,'  and  '  Corunna.'  "  { 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  present  period  exhibits  a  series  of 
financial  operations  far  transcending  in  magnitude 
anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  the  records 
of  the  world  have  to  show.  Never  before  in  any 
country  were  such  stupendous  pecuniary  means 
supplied  by  the  people,  or  wielded  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  those  with  which  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon was  carried  on  by  England  from  its  recom- 

•  StatMinen.  third  Mries,  pp-  ^^^»  '^  1- 

t  Ibid.,  p.  880.  %  Ibid.,  p.  SOS. 


mencement  in  1803  till  its  triumphant  terminatia 
in  1815.  That  space  of  about  a  dozen  yean  d^ 
serves  to  be  styled  the  era  of  poetry  and  encbaw- 
ment  in  the  history  of  finance. 

If  at  all  practicable  without  acceas   to  officii 
registers,  it  would  at  any  rate,  be  a  tedious  a&i 
difficult  task  to  recount  in  order  all  the  taxes  tk£ 
were  imposed  and  collected  daring   the   pioett 
period.    One  only  was  of  any  novelty  or  pecs- 
Jiarity.     Pitt's  1798  war  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upss 
all  incomes  above  200/.,  and  of  a  lower  rate  upoa 
all  from  that  amount  down  to  60/.,  waa  repealed, 
or  given  up,  by  his  successor,  Addinpon,  sJtcrtk 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  but  in   lieu  of  part  of 
it  additicmal  duties  were  at  the  same  tinae  laid  oa 
beer,  malt,  and  hops,  the  assessed  taxes  woe  i^ 
creased,  and  so  was  the  tax  upon  ships,  accordic^ 
to  their  tonnage,  for  every  voyage  to  or  from  s 
foreign  port,  which  was  called  the  convoy  tax,  aod 
was  also  a  war  tax,  having  been,  as  well  as  tiK 
income  tax,  first  imposed   in   1798.       In  1800, 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  the  income  tai 
was  re-imposed  at  lower  rates,  aod    under  tk 
new  name  of  a  property  tax;  and  in  1806  it  vh 
raised  by  All  the  Talents  to  its  original  uMoosm 
of   10  per  cent      The    other  new    taxes    vere 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  castoms,  a- 
cise,  and  assessed  taxes ;  very  few,  if  any,  were 
imposed  upon  new  articles,  for,  in  truth,  hard>  ! 
anything  taxable    now  remained  untaxed;   Piit 
had  already  laid  his  hands  upon  nearly  everythisf 
out  of  which  money  could  be  wrung  for  the  public 
service  by  the  utmost  skill  of  financial  chemistiy; 
all  that  could  be  done  was   to   carry   some  of 
his  processes  somewhat  farther;    it   was   impos- 
sible to  skin  the  flint  stones,  but  the  sheep  might 
be  shorn  a  little  closer ;  and,  accordingly,  scaicdj 
a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done.      Tbe 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  enacted 
in  each  year  of  the  war  down  to  the  first  ovexthnnr 
of  Bonaparte  was  calculated  as  follows  at  the  times 
when  they  were  proposed: — 4,000,000^.  in  1802; 
12,500,000/.    in    1803;     1,000,000/.    in    1801; 
1,560,000/.    in    1805;     6,000,000/.    in     1806; 
200,000/.    in    1808;       1,617,600/.    in      1811; 
1,495,000/.  in  1812;  980,000/,  in  1813.«    Doim 
to  this  last  date  no  taxes,  or  none  of  any  signi- 
ficance, had  been  repealed ;  so  that,  according  to 
this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  than  30,000,000t 
sterling.     And  so  it  actually  did ;  for  it  appean 
that,  while  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  paid  into 
the  exchequer  in  1801  was  34,113,146/.,  it  waa 
36.368,149/.  in    1802,  38,609,392/.   in     1803, 
46,176,492/.   in    1804,    50,897,706/.    in     1805, 
55,796,086/.   in    1806,  59,339,32H.    in     1807, 
62,998,191/.   in    1808,    63,719,400/.   in     1809, 
67,144,542/.   in    1810,  65,173,545/.   in     1811, 

*  We  take  tkieee  aunu  from  a  table  in  Mr.  Porter**  valuable  wni 
entitled  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation/  toI.  iu,  p.  305.  Thev  are  dated 
by  Mr.  Porter  to  be  deriTed  from  the  budget  speeches  of  the  cfaaacrt 
Ian  of  the  exchequer ;  but  we  apprehend  that,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  Irish  budgets,  which  were  as  yet  distinct  ttom  the  Eaglisb, 
have  been  overloolied. 
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65,031,850/.  in  1812,  and  68,748,363/.  in  1813  * 
In  1814  customs  duties  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  932,827/.  were  repealed,  while  the  new  taxes 
imposed  (all  likewise  in  the  department  of  the 
customs)  were  estimated  to  yield  only  288,685/. ; 
and  in  1815  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  to  the  extent  of  222,749/.,  and  an 
augmentation  of  others  to  that  of  176,772/. 
Nevertheless  there  appears  to  have  been  no  falling 
off,  but  a  large  increase,  in  the  entire  produce  of 
the  national  taxation  for  these  two  years;  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  71,134,503/.  in  1814,  and 
72,210,512/.  in  1815.  In  1816  new  taxes,  partly 
in  the  customs,  partly  in  the  excise,  were  laid  on 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  375,058/. ;  but  both  a 
portion  of  the  malt  duty  and  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  yielding  in  all  nearly  3,000,000/., 
and  the  income  tax,  yielding  above  14,500,000/., 
were  repealed.  These  reductions,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  till  the  next  year :  the  entire 
amount  of  taxation  paid  into  the  exchequer  is 
stated  to  have  been  62,264,546/.  in  1816,  and 
52,055,913/.  in  1817.  The  only  considerable 
alteration  made  after  this  was  in  1819,  when  an 
additional  duty  was  imposed  on  malt  calculated  to 
yield  1,400,000/.,  and  also  other  new  taxes  on 
foreign  wool,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  and  two  or 
three  other  articles,  from  which  and  from  some 
improved  arrangements  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  about  1,800,000/.  was  expected ; 
other  taxes,  however,  were  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  amount  of  about  270,000/.  The  result 
of  these  changes  was,  that,  while  the  entire  revenue 
arising  from  taxation  was  53,747,795/.  in  1818, 
and  52,648,847/.  in  1819,  it  was  raised  in  1820 
to  54,282,958/.t 

But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  the  following 
sums  were  also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  redeemed, 
in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1802  to  1816  in- 
clusive • — 14,638,254/.  (making  the  total  revenue 
51,006,403/.)  in  1802;  8,752,761/.  (making  in 
all  47,362,153/.)  in  1803;  14,570,763/.  (in  all 
60,747,255/.)  in  1804;  16,849,801/.  (in  all 
67,747,507/.)  in  1805;  13,035,344/.  (in  all 
71,831,430/.)  in  1806*;  10,432,934/.  (in  all 
69,772,255/.)  in  1807;  12,095,044/.  (in  all 
75,093,235/.)  in  1808;  12,298,379/.  (in  all 
76,017,779/.)  in  1809;  7,792,444/.  (in  all 
74,936,986/.)  in  1810;  19,143,963/.  (in  all 
84,317,498/.)  in  1811;  24,790,697/.  (in  all 
89,818,547/.)  in  1812;  39,649,282/.  (in  all 
108.397,645/.)  in  1813;  34,563,603/.  (in  all 
105,698,106/.)  in  1814;  20,241,807/.  (in  all 
92,452,319/.)  in  1815;  and  514,059/.  (making 
in  all  62,778,605/.)  in  1816.  In  the  remaining 
four  years  of  the  period  the  sums  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  amounts 
raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills;  in  1817  by 

*  Porter's  Progrete  of  .the  Nation,  ii.  £90.  See  another  aecoant, 
calculated  appoKotly  upon  different  principles,  in  Hamiltoa's  In- 
quiry coocemin((  the  Nauonal  Debt,  8rd  edit.  pp.  803,  204  . 

t  Foiter,  ui.  890,  80*.  306. 
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1,826,814/.;  in  1818  by  1,624,606/.;   in  1819 
by  3,163,130/.;  and  in  1820  by  1,918,919/. 

Througbout  the  whole  of  this  period,  also,  large 
sums  continued  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  sinking  fund  in  1716,* 
only  for  the  reduction,  or  redemption,  as  it  was 
expressed,  of  the  debt  wbich  the  raising  of  these 
very  sums  created.  The  curious  process,  however, 
of  borrowing  with  the  one  hand  in  order  to  pay 
with  the  other  was,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
profitable,  more  than  once  subjected  to  certain  mo- 
difications, which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain 
before  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  that  were  thus  kept  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions  upon  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  redemption  of  the  debt,  in  so  far  as  even  the 
form  of  any  such  operation  was  preserved,  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
two  sinking  funds,  established,  the  one  in  1786 
the  other  in  1792.t  In  1802  these  two  funds 
yrere  united  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  then  exist- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  was  re- 
vived of  applying  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
every  new  loan  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  was  the  principle  of  the  sinking 
fiind  of  1 792,  but  had  ceased  to  be  adhered  to 
since  1798.  But  in  truth  no  real  sinking  fund 
of  any  kind  could  properly  be  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  since  1792:  large  payments  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt;  but  from  that  date  no 
actual  diminution  of  the  debt  was  thereby  effected  : 
the  purchases  of  stock  by  the  commissioners  were 
made  with  money  which  was  borrowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  in  other  words  a  portion  of  the  old  debt 
was  paid  off  merely  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
new  debt  being  contracted.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  down  to  1817. 

In  1807,  while  All  the  Talents  were  in  power,  a 
new  plan  of  finance  was  propounded  by  their  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Lwsdowne),  by  which  the 
public  imagination  was  flattered  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  then  war  expenditure,  estimated  at 
11,000,000/.  per  annum  beyond  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  for  ever, 
mainly  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  further  taxation.  The  project  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  any  loan  might 
be  extinguished  in  fourteen  years  by  setting  aside, 
for  that  purpose,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  loan :  the  half  of 
the  sum  so  allotted,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  calculated,  would  suf- 
fice to  discharge  the  interest  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
nagement, while  the  other  ^ve  per  cent,  would 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
The   existing   war  taxes   at  this    time   produced 

•  See  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Eag.  {▼.  690. 
t  See  ante,  toI.  iii.  pp.  684,  625. 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  distinctions  taken  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  regard  to  vil- 
leins. Thus : — "  If  tenant  in  dower  of  a  manor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  the  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  VI. 
11,  Curia.)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  them  to  do  other  services  which  they 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.    (2  Hen.  VI.  1 1.)  "  * 

We  here  see  a  time  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  that 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
local  laws  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  far  as 
regarded  British  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  HI.  c.  23, 
by  which  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113. 
The  act  for  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,s.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
slaves,  made  within  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  from  the  colony ;  and  enacts, 
that  after  Ist  January,  1820,  "no  deed  or  in- 
strument, made  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  be  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
veyed, or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  to  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  registration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves."  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;'  that  instruments 
shall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
that  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
(12th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 

•  Cited  28  Yin.  Abr.  437. 


thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  of  asj 
court  of  justice,  &c.,  shall  not  be  affected ;  aa4 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  noGe  tbc 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  registered.* 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  46  Gee. 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  Rga- 
lation  of  quarantine.     The  substance  of  their  pms- 
visions  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  k 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  edition   of   Blackstone's 
Commentaries :  —  *'  Many  offences    described  ia 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecuniary  penaltiei 
and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  felony,  without  beae^; 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omit  dis- 
closing that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  has  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  wilfuiij  :• 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  the 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  peraoBi 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  to 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  escape 
from  It ;  and  for  any  officer  of  quarantine  knew- 
ingly   to   permit  any  person,  ship,   or  goods  to 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place   withoitf 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  false  certiB- 
cate  of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine-     Per- 
sons uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  are  lad 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  punishments,  as  those  performing  quarantioe 
there.     It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  convey  clan- 
destinely, or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  kften 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.     By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infected 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streets  or  places  of 
public  resort,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  on- 
lawful  to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yet  it  must 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patients  after- 
wards so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health    by    the   communication   of  the    disease. 
R.  t?.  Vantandillo,  4  M.  and  S.  73,  and  R.  r.  Bur- 
nett, 4  M.  and  S.  272."  f 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  commonlj 
called  Lord  EUenborough's  Act,  attempts  to 
murder  by  certain  means  are  made  capital  felonies. 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  '*  punishes  with  death  in  prin- 
cipals, counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  | 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one;  the  attempting  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one  ;  stab- 
bing or  cutting  any  one,  with  intent  in  so  doiog 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  the 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  accomplice, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciously 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  miscar- 
riage of,  any  woman  then  quick  with  child.     The 


*  It  may  be  almoit  unnecessary  to  add  th«t,  by  the  at^nte^  aad 
colonics. 
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c.  78,   alaTety  is   abolished  throughout   the    Britiih 
t  4  Coleridge*!  Bl.  Comm..  162,  note  (I). 
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Bame  statute  provides,  however,  that,  if  the  shooting 
at,  levelling,  or  attempting  to  discharge  the  loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  stabbing  or  cutting,  were  done 
under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  murder,  then  the  party  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted."* This  statute  also,  says  the  same  writer 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blacks  tone, 
*^  makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shall  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
houses,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  their  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond that  which  the  law  necessarily  implies  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson."t 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bum  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 

The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
surers, are  made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  makes  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  maliciously  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 

The  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
dates the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  counterfeiting  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize-money,  bounty-money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
any  naval  or  marine  officer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  wages,  &c.,  and 
makes  the  offence  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and 
others  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
ponte  directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  some  heavy 

•  Note  to  4  Bl.  Gomm.  196. 
f  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  2S1. 
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offences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  offences,  comparatively 
light,  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  Eliz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted for  the  ofience  of  privately  stealing  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  129.  By  this  statute  (sect  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
''  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shall 
adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge 
or  court  shall  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  repeal  the  statutes  10  and 
11  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  shopl^oods  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelhng-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  All  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Samuel  carried 
through  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  bleaching-grounds,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
criminal  law  reform  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
shortly  after  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  so  zealously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment substituted.  *  The  statute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capital  to  steal  goods  to  the  vtdue  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted. t  The 
value  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  ne- 

•  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  117.    4  Gteo.  IV.  c.  58,    7«nd  8  Geo.  IV.c.  89,§15. 
i  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  58. 
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cessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  was  also  a 
few  years  after  raised  from  forty  shillings  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  as  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactments  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  (xeo.  IV.  c. 
16,  it  is  imnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


Load  Elook. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
fessional life,  says :  *^  That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all^  the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 
patient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
love  of  investigation  which  no  harshness  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  after  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent, 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  groimd  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  left  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  most  learned ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted.''t 

•  7  and  8  Geo.  W.  c.  29,  §  12. 

f  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  floamhod  in  the  Time  of 
George  111.    By  Uenry  Lord  Brougham.   Second  aeries,  p.  64. 


In    general    intellectual  superiority*    howei^er. 
Lord   Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  any  one 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  had  perh^ 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  inclhied 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  even  amoi^      , 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  successively  occu- 
pied the  same  seat  with  himself.     We  must  add, 
however,  in  power  of  mind  exercised  in  the  judi- 
cial functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  exercised 
in  another  direction.  Lord  Bacon  displayed  powers 
of  mind  superior  to  his.     It  is  worth  remarkisf 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  chas- 
cellors  about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  having 
previously  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  commoc 
law  court.     But  the  precedence  in  point  of  time, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  has  made 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form   a  far  larger 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  which 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  of  Lord 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Lord  Eldon's  slowness  in  coming 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge.  Lord  Brougham 
says  :  "  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  decisi<» 
he  had  long  ago,  without  any  hesitation,  come  ta 
The  bad  habit  into  which  he  fell,  of  not  attending 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivering  before 
him,  made  him  often  postpone  the  forming  of  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  postponed  giving 
his  attention  to  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  ease  and 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it ;  and, 
having  a  great  and  most  just  contidence  in  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  he  scarcely  ever  after 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.  Indeed,  the 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  when  he 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  he  produced,  and  the  endless  difficuldei 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  wis 
manifestly  all  the  while  taking,  gave  him  eveij 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  fear  that  he 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hardly  formed 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  be 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balance  to 
make  each  side  almost  indiflferently  preponderate,*^ 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  "It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldon's  judg- 
ments were  more  quickly  formed,  and  more  obsti- 
nately adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  difficult,  and 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  dispose  of." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following?  In  Whiimore  v.  Tre- 
laxcny^^  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  is  reported  as 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms : — "  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  construction  of  such  a  will  as  this 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  ;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of  opi- 
nion, rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  the  claims,'' 
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&c.  Again,  in  ex-parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  remark: — "Upon  some  parts  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment."  His  lordship  speaks  of 
doubt  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  they 
-were  things  to  be  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himself,  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  "  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenty  years,"  &c.t  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
or  degree  "  quickly  formed."  Jjord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  "  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefulness  on  the  bench."  Whether  the 
hesitation  was  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed certain,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  suitors  interested 
in  a  will  upon  which  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
his  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  hesita- 
tion having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  apparent  but  real. 


LoBD  Stowill. 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother,  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  his  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
characteristics.  "  There  has  seldom,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
had  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  form— the  preternatural  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  mind's  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  as  that  exigency  varies 
in  its  purpose  or  its  direction.     But  so  had  he 

•  11  Vet.  617.  t  1  Madd.  Chanc.  preface  9. 


also  escaped  the  hardness,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  from  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  while  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly 
free  from  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  apphcation  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits 
of  the  comparatively  secluded  walk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  his  vast  superiority 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  was  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  the 
approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  to  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

"  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  causes  in  which  his  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  They  who 
deal  with  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
^equently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  often  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  but  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  within  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limits  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  is  not,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book  only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  library  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  question  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  what  constitutes  a 
marriage.     The  evidence  given  upon  this  question 
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of  fact  (as  it  was  before  him,  a  foreign  judge)  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  Scottish  lawyers,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  age,  and  who  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  text-books  referred 
to  in  their  evidence.  Through  this  labyrinth  the 
learned  civilian  steered  his  way  with  an  acuteness, 
a  wariness  and  circumspection,  a  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  a  firmness  of  decision,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  singularly  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  and  the  exquisite 
diction,  at  once  beautifully  elegant  and  severely 
chaste,  in  which  his  judgment  was  clothed.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  great  performance,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  foreign  authority,  forms  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  will  indeed  always  form,,  the  manual 
of  Scottish  lawyers  upon  its  important  subject."  * 


Sir  W.  Graht. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  Lord  El  don  sat 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  judge's  seat  of  the 
second  equity  court,  that  of  the  master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  filled  by  Sir  William  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  powerfiil-minded  reasoners,  of  his  own  or  any 
age.  There  are  some  points  in  Sir  William 
Grant's  history  that  render  his  career  different 
from  the  ordinary  one  of  successful  lawyers.  It 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  more  successful 
class  of  lawyers  are  little  known  in  parliament, 
that  many  indeed  do  not  enter  parliament  till  they 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  official  rank  of 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  It  was  not  so  with 
Sir  William  Grant  With  little  distinction  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  practice  at  the  bar  for 
many  years,  his  public  character  rested  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  the  following  short 
anecdote,  related  by  Lord  Brougham,  will  convey 
some  idea,  at  least  when  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  it.  '^  His  style  was  pecu- 
liar ;  it  was  that  of  the  closest  and  severest  rea- 
soning ever  heard  in  any  popular  assembly; 
reasoning  which  would  have  been  reckoned  close 
in  the  argumentation  of  the  bar  or  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason  and  the  triumph  of  pure 

^    *  SUtetmen,  f«co&d  seriea,  pp.  73-T5. 


reason.     All   was  sterling,   all  perfectly   pli 
there  was  no  point  in  the  diction,  no  illastrattoa 
in  the  topics,  no  ornament  of  fancy  in  the  acconn- 
paniments.     The  language  was  choice,  perfect! j 
clear,  abundantly  correct,  quite  concise,  admirablT 
suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words  clothed  and 
conveyed.     In  so  far  it  was  "felicitous,  no  farther; 
nor  did  it  ever  leave  behind  it  any  impression  of 
the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said  ;  the  words 
were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  off  the 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  things;    those 
things  were  alone  remembered.     No  speaker  w» 
more  easily  listened  to  ;  none  so  difficult  to  answer. 
Once,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  hearing  him  with  a 
view  to  making  that  attempt,  was  irritated  in  a 
way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  by  the 
conversation  of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  show 
of  some  crossness,   and  (after  an  exclamatioD) 
sharply  said,  ^  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pleasant  a 
thing  to  have  to  answer  a  speech  like  that  ?'  •»  • 

Lord  Brougham's  description  of  Sir  William 
Grant's  deportment  in  the  Rolls  court  is  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  work : — 

'^  The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  spectacle 
which  afforded   true  delight  to  every  person  of 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste.     After  a  long  and 
silent  hearing — a  hearing  of  all  that   could  be 
urged  by  the  counsel  of  every  party — unbroken  by 
a  single  word,  and  when  the  spectator  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard)  might  suppose 
that  his  mind  had  been  absent  from   a  scene  in 
which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  was 
closed — the  advocates'  hour  was  passed — the  par- 
ties were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event — the 
hall  no  longer  resounded  with  any  voice — it  seemed 
as  if  the  affair  of  the  day,  for  the  present,  was  over, 
and  the  court  was  to  adjourn  or  to  call  for  another 
cause.     No!  the  judge's  time  had   now  arrived, 
and  another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.    The  gieat 
magistrate  began  to  pronounce  his  judgment,  and 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  bench.     Forth  came  a  strain  of  clear  unbrokea 
fluency,  disposing  alike,  in  most  luminous  order, 
of  all  the  facts  and  of  all  the  arguments  in  the 
cause,  reducing  into  clear  and  simple  arrangement 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  and  conflict- 
ing statement ;  weighing  each  matter,  and  dispos- 
ing of  each  in  succession ;  settling  one  doubt  by  a 
parenthetical  remark ;  passing  over  another  diffi- 
culty by  a  reason  only  more   decisive  that  it  was 
condensed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  impression 
of  the  case,  in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge's 
mind,  with  argument  enough  to  show  why  he  so 
thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it  was 
a  judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  over-stepping  the 
bounds   which    distinguish  a  judgment    from  a 
speech.     This  is  the   perfection   of  judicial  elo- 
quence ;  not  avoiding  argument ;  but  confining  it 
to  such  reasoning  as  beseems  him  who  has  rather 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction  than 
to  labour  at  convincing  others ;  not  rejecting  refer- 

*  Statenaen.  firat  Miln*  p.  138. 
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cnce  to  authority,  but  never  betokening  a  disposi- 
tioa  to  seek  ehelter  behind  other  men's  names,  for 
what  he  might  fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of 
the  more  chastened  graces  that  accord  with  the 
severe  standard  of  a  judge's  oratory.  This  per- 
fection of  judicial  eloquence  Sir  William  Grant 
attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  listeners  was  as 
certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were  incon- 
testable and  exalted."* 

Sir  William  Grant  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
marked  somewhat  by  taciturnity  and  reserve. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  on  one  occasion,  being  much 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  colonies  in  a  speech 
of  Sir  William  Grant's,  sent  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject through  a  friend,  a  chancery  barrister  of  some 
eminence,  who  practised  in  the  Rolls  court ;  and 
who  said  to  Bentham  some  time  afterwards, 
'^  I  have  given  the  master  of  the  Rolls  your  pam- 
phlet, but  he  is  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  and 
what  he  thinks  of  it  neither  you  nor  I  will  proba- 
bly ever  know." 

In  his  time  the  Rolls  court  sat  in  the  evening 
from  six  to  ten ;  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the 
court  rose ;  his  servant,  it  is  said,  when  he  went 
to  bed  leaving  two  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table, 
which  he  always  found  empty  in  the  morning. 
Sir  William  Grant  lived  in  the  Rolls  House,  occu- 
pying two  or  three  rooms  on  the  ground-floor; 
and,  when  showing  them  to  his  successor  in  the 
Rolls,  he  said,  ^*  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms ; 
this  is  my  dining-room;  my  library  and  bed- 
room are  beyond;  and  I  am  told,"  he  added, 
**  there  are  some  good  rooms  up-stairs;  but  I  never 
was  there." 

It  would  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  overrate  Sir 
William  Grant's  judicial  merits,  yet  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one  judgment  of  his  that,  as  a  whole, 
is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Garth  v.  Cotton,t  the  most  able  judgment 
and  the  finest  piece  of  reasoning  that  we  know  in 
the  English  language ;  or  even  to  the  judgments  of 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  his  successor  in  the  Rolls,  in 
the  important  cases  of  Cholmondeley  v,  Clinton,^ 
and  of  Purdew  t?.  Jack8on.§  Sir  William  Grant's 
reputation  is  certainly  much  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer's;  and  the  important  conclusions  which 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  established  in  those  cases,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  reversed  Sir  William 
Grant's  judgment,  and  in  the  latter  altered  the 
law, — at  least,  by  great  exertion  of  learning  and 
reasoning,  showed  what  the  law  really  was  on  a 
very  important  point, — may  have  been  owing  rather 
to  greater  l^al  learning  than  to  greater  judicial 
excellence.  We  have,  however,  thought  it  right 
to  say  what  we  have  said,  the  rather  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  does  not  seem  to  have  justice 
done  him  in  some  quarters.  He  is  spoken  of  rather 

*  SUtesmen,  flntteriei,  p.  137. 

f  We  refer  to  the  report  in  Dickens,  ftvm  Lord  Hardwicke's  own 
MS.  notes.  The  reports  of  the  same  case  in  S  Atk.  751,  and  in 
1  Vm.  wen.'bM,  wUl  furnish  no  idea  of  what  we  allude  \o, 

I  2  lac.  aul  Walk.  1.  §  1  Ross.  1. 


slightingly  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  his  ^Me- 
moirs/ lately  published ;  and  from  his  excellence 
being  purely  judicial,  and  his  having  filled  his 
judicial  office  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  his 
general  reputation  (for  he  is  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  such  judg- 
ments as  those  specified  above)  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  deserts. 


^.  -^^^- 


Sia  S.  EOMILLT. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  reform  of 
our  criminal  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  regretted 
that,  considering  his  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  and 
his  great  authority  with  the  bench,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  rather  apply  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  which  had  so  long  cast  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  court  (of  chancery)  in  which  he 
practised.  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered  that 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  affected  by 
our  civil  polity  are  never  without  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  heard  ;  but  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  uninformed,  and  the  misled,  the 
objects  upon  whom  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
operates,  have  no  voice  to  protest  against  the 
severities  which  the  legislature  may  inflict  on 
them.*  The  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  correct, 
but  we  think  the  former  is  not  so.  The  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery are  never  without  the  means  of  making  their 
complaints  effectually  heard  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  very  large  modifications,  by  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  court  of  chancery  either  as  a 
suitor  or  as  a  practitioner  therein.  The  word 
"  poor  "  is  a  word  of  comparative  import — and, 
for  every  purpose  of  preventing  his  being  robbed 
and  oppressed,  every  man  who  has  not  a  sum  of 
money  from  200/.  upwards  to  pay  for  it  is  just  as 
much  without  the  power  of  protecting  his  rights,  or 
of  redressing  his  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  which 
rights  and  the  redress  of  which  wrongs  the  court 
of  chancery  professes  to  exist,  as  the  *'  poor  and 
destitute  "  spoken  of  above  are  without  the  power 

•  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  by  Henry  Rosooe,  Esq.,  barrlsterat- 
law,  in  '  Eminent  British  Lawyers,'  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
p.  897. 
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of  effectually  redressing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undoubtedly  of  many  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  interests  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  law,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  500^  cannot  obtain  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  machinery  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  that  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  first  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unsatisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
results  in  the  master  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  the  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  within  a  specified  time. 
Gould  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  from  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  master's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  termed  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  England  that  we  are  now  im- 
pugning. That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  and  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  lMPAKTiALiTT,t  ss  bctwecn  man  and 

•  3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  104. 

t  We  quote  the  foUowlDg  remarks  on  this  term  which  wo  had 
oocasion  to  make  oa  another  occasion  :•»"  In  its  most  ger<eral.  and 
indeed  in  its  Hymological  sense,  equity  means .e<|uality.*  impartiality. 
Th<*  latter  term  se«ms  to  us  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  turning  and  twisting  of  the  words  jw,  or  justice,  or 
any  talk  about '  gi^ing  to  every  man  his  own.'  Fur,  after  idl.  the 
question  will  still  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  that  the  definition 
of  justice  to  be  *  oonstans  etjterpeUia  vohmku  jta  man  cuique  tri- 
(vendtV*  seems  but  a  begging  of  ttie  question ;  for  it  assumes  the  main 
detideratum  sa  a  known  quantity.  But  impartiality  conveys  one  clear 
and  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  the  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
us  to  the  withed-tbr  goal ;  for  if  the  claims  of  the  respective  contend- 
ing parties  or  claimants  be  weighed  impartially  and  carefully,  that  is, 
with  due  delilieration  and  painn-takiog,  and  without  fear  or  favour, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  true  value  or  character  of  each  will 
at  last  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  every 
man  have  his  own."— Brrtt«A  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154  ; 
article.  '  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.' 

■  Brnclon  thus  deQnes  equity :  *•  Eqnitas  nutem  est  rerum  con- 
venientia,  quae  in  paribus  causis  paria  desidemt  Jura,  et  omnia  bene 
conquiparat;  ek  dicitur  aequitas,  quojii  aBqualita!i."^£rac(oa,  lib^ 
c.  4,  (  5,  p.  S. 

k  Dig.  lib.  i.  Ut.  1, 1.  10, 11. 


man,  to  those  complicated  circumsbmces,  bovewvr 
much  it  may  fall  short  of  the  perfectibility  teheises 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  so  mndi  fioja 
the  path  either  of  practical  common  sense  or  mb- 
stantial  justice  as  some  of  its  ignorant  detnttarm 
would  lead  their  dupes  to  imagine.     The  adoptioa 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as   a  disHnct 
system  from  the  common  law,  when  there  was  bo 
d  priori  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  prejudice  against  imitating  Ea^ 
land  after  the  rupture  of  the  comiezion  betwcea 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  strosf 
argument  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  the  tw9 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  at  least  in 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  ciril  cr 
Roman  law.*     "  But  it  would  be  unfiair,"  to  qvosc 
a  few  words  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  sabjeel 
in  another  place,  '*  not  to  apprise  the  reader  that 
the  general  conclusion  drawn  from   considerisg 
these  principles,  without   reference   to  the  ma- 
chinery by  which,  in  England  at  least,  they  axe 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favoarable  to  the 
system  than  the  actual  state  of  facts  warrants. 
Such,  notwithstanding  some  recent   attempts  «t 
reform,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  charscter  of 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrous  and  in- 
efficient nature  of  that  machinery,  that  the  working 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  that 
renders  it  totally  unavailable,  unless  the  amoant 
of  property  in  question  is  very  considerable,  and 
with  a  degree  of   delay  that,  whatever   be  the 
amount  of  property,  is  unavoidably  productive  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  anxiety, 
to  the  parties  interested."  f 

In  his  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly4  Loid 
Brougham,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds — "  If  defects  iie 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  are 
deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a  picture,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some  perti 
for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of 
Romilly  must  be   content  to  remain    imperfect 

*  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jorispniikws 
as  administered  in  England  and  America,  vol.  L  pp.  49-5K.  «'  E<|aicv 
Jurisprudence,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Stcoy  (i.  49.  aoCe).  *'  scarcelj  taadsa 
existence,  in  anv  large  and  appropriate  senae  of  the  term,  in  any  ptft 
of  New  England,  during  its  colonial  state  (1  Dane,  abridg.  dx.  i..  ait. 
7.  (  61 ;  7  Dane,  abhdg.  ch.  cczxv.,  art.  1.  S).  In  Maaaachttcrtts  ssA 
Rhode  Island  it  still  has  but  a  very  limited  extent.  In  Maine  sad 
New  Hampshire  more  general  equity  powers  have  iMcn,  within  a  b* 
years,  given  to  their  highest  courts  of  law.  In  Vermont  and  Om- 
necticut  it  had  an  earlier  establishment ;  in  the  former  state,  since  tbt 
Revolution,  and  in  the  latter  a  sliort  time  before  Uie  Berolatiea 
(8  Swift,  Dig.  p.  1&,  edit.  1823).  In  Virginia  there  does  not  «rB  i» 
have  been  any  court,  having  chancery  powers,  earlier  than  the  Act  at 
1700,  ch.  iv.  (3  Tucker's  Black  App.  7).  lii  New  York  the  first  cooit 
of  chancery  was  estaiiliahed  in  1701,  but  it  was  so  nnnopular.  Ihum  iki 
powers  being  vested  in  the  governor  and  council,  tint  it  bad  vrty 
little  business  until  it  was  re-organised  in  1778  (I  John,  Ch.  Rep.  Pie- 
face;  Camp,  and  Camb.  American  Chancery  Digest,  PTeCice.  4; 
Blake's  Chan.  Iiitroduct.  VIII).  In  New  Jersey  it  was  eetablidied 
in  1705  (I  Foub.  Eq.  by  Laussat,  edit.  1831,  p.  l4,noCr).  Mr.  LussA 
in  his  Essay  on  Equity  in  Pennsyh'ania  (1886),  has  given  an  aoeoaat 
of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  present  slate,  in  that  Oommonwealtk 


(p.  16  to  31).  From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  permanent  estS' 
blishment  of  a  court  of  equity  was  sncoessAiUv  resisird  by  the  peopi^ 
during  the  whole  of  its  colonial  mcistenee,  and  that  the  year  1790  it 
the  true  point  at  which  we  must  fix  the  establishment  of  equity  iu  die 
jurispruclence  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  since  been  greatly  esEpaoded 
bv  some  legislative  enactments  (see  also  7  Dane,  abridg.  du  ccxzr., 
art.  1.  8)." 

t  Brituh  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  zIt.  p.  190,  ait.  ■  Story's  Equity 
Jurisprudence.' 

X  Statesmen,  Aist  aeries,  p.  tW. 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blames  if 
it  be  not  a  proneness  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resembling  his  own,  a  blindness  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepossession 
against  those  who  held  them  not?'  We  have 
certainly  heard^one  other  defect,  that  of  being 
somewhat  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour 
towards  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  that  this  defect, 
'*  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset "  successful 
barristers,  should  have  in  any,  the  slightest,  degree 
the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  as  his  is  described  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutality  has  never  been 
humanized  either  by  a  liberal  education  or  polished 
society. 


Lord  Ellsmdorouoh. 

The  most  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  was  Lord  EUenborough,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Lord  EUenborough  distinguish  himself  as 
Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  trial.  He  soon  after  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, his  father  being  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  successful,  he  never  rose. 
Lord  Brougham  says,*  "  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  contend  with  most  able  rivals,  and  among 
them  with  Erskine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all. 
Of  his  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks : — "  When  his  powerfiil 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him^  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
prius,or  with  his  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  its  value  was  always  great,  and  no 
man  doubted  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  blows. 

"  The  books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 

«  SUtMunen,  Uiird  lexk!*,  p.  109. 


whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — ^that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these  valuable 
repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  term  reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent 
individual's  capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  among  the  English  com- 
mon-law judges."  ♦ 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defect  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuous  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  sufficiently  patient  and  passive, 
as  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  suggestions,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into 
his  own  hands.  He  dispatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  success. 
But  causes  were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that 
closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent 
misdecision  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  his  time, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
Eldon,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, — '  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,' 
as  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  said  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  full  time  has 
been  given  for  preparation,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defects  and  control  his  impa- 
tience, this  hasty  disposition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmless,  and  seldom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  nisi 
prius  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.  If 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  restored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
has  not  disapproved  it,  the  injury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
refused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned,  Lord  Tenterden  was, 
up«n  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 

•  Statesmen,  third  series,  p.  203. 
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more  vigorous  predecesBor.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  did  not  as  vigorously  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  sittings  before  him."  • 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  cause,  defends  Lord  Ellenborough 
against  the  charge  of  having  allowed  his  political 
feelings  to  bias  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
oflfice  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane's  case.  "  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know,"  observes  hiji  lord- 
ship, '^  that  all  who  assisted  at  this  trial  were  in 
truth  convinced  of  the  purity  with  which  the  judi- 
cial duties  were  discharged,  and  the  equality  with 
which  justice  was  administered.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  of  those  judges  who,  in  directing 
the  jury,  merely  read  over  their  notes,  and  let  them 
guess  at  the  opinions  they  have  formed ;  leaving 
them  without  any  help  or  recommendation  to  form 
their  own  judgments.  Upon  each  case  that  came 
before  him  he  had  an  opinion ;  and,  while  he  left 
the  decision  with  the  jury,  he  intimated  how  he 
thought  himself.  This  manner  of  performing  the 
office  of  judge  is  now  generally  followed,  and  most 
commonly  approved.  It  was  the  course  taken  by 
this  great  judge  in  trying  Lord  Cochrane  and  his 
alleged  associates ;  but,  if  any  of  those  who  attacked 
him  for  it  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
which  stood  immediately  before  it  or  after  it  in  the 
paper,  he  would  have  found  Lord  Ellenborough 
trying  that  case  in  the  selfsame  way,  it  being  an 
action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered."  t 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  from 
his  Cumberland  dialect,  Lord  Brougham  says  that, 
except  in  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  words,  his 
solecisms  were  not  perceivable,  though  his  manner 
and  voice  were  eminently  characteristic ;  and  his 
lordship  adds  the  following  very  curious  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  pronunciation  : — "  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pronunciations  as 

*  Marchant,'  '  Hartford,*  were  provincial ;  they 
are  old  English,  and  came  from  a  time  when  the 
spelling  was  as  we  have  now  written  the  words. 
He  was  of  those,  too,  who  said  ^  Lunnun '  and 

*  Brummagem ;'  but  this,  too,  is  the  good  old 
English  dialect,  and  was  always  used  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  never  crossed  the  Trent  except  twice  a 
year  going  the  midland  circuit.  Mr.  Fox,  a  lover 
of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like  manner,  always  so 
spoke ;  and  preferred  '  Cales,'  and  '  Sheer,'  and 
«  Groyne,'  to  *  Cadiz,'  *  Shire,'  and  '  Corunna,' "  { 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  present  period  exhibits  a  series  of 
financial  operations  far  transcending  in  magnitude 
anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  the  records 
of  the  world  have  to  show.  Never  before  in  any 
country  were  such  stupendous  pecuniary  means 
supplied  by  the  people,  or  wielded  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  those  with  which  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon was  carried  on  by  England  from  its  recom- 


*  Stateamen,  third 
t  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
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mencement  in  1803  till  its  triumphant  tenainatiaE 
in  1815.  That  space  of  about  a  dozen  yesn  de- 
serves to  be  styled  the  era  of  poetry  and  enchais- 
ment  in  the  history  of  finance. 

If  at  all  practicable  without  access  to  o&ojd 
registers,  it  would  at  any  rate,  be  a   tedious  ud 
difficult  task  to  recount  in  order  all  the  taxes  the 
were  imposed  and  collected  during   the   preseat 
period.    One  only  was  of  any  novelty  or   peci- 
liarity.     Pitt's  1798  war  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upea 
all  incomes  above  200/.,  and  of  a  lower  rate  upas 
all  from  that  amount  down  to  60/.,  was  repealed, 
or  given  up,  by  his  successor,  Addington,  aliertl% 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802;  but  in  lieu  of  psrtsf 
it  additional  duties  were  at  the  same  time  laid  on 
beer,  malt,  and  hops,  the  assessed  taxes  were  ia- 
creased,  and  so  was  the  tax  upon  ships,  acoordiog 
to  their  tonnage,  for  every  voyage  to  or  from  a 
foreign  port,  which  was  called  the  convoy  tax,  and 
was  also  a  war  tax,  having  been,  as  well  as  the 
income  tax,  first  imposed  in   1798.       In   1803^ 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  the  income  tax 
was  re-imposed  at  lower  rates,  and    under  the 
new  name  of  a  property  tax;  and  in  1806  it  was 
raised  by  All  the  Talents  to  its  original  amount 
of   10  per  cent.      The    other  new   taxes    were 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  assessed  taxes ;  very  few,  if  any,  were 
imposed  upon  new  articles,  for,  in  truth,  hardly 
anything  taxable    now  remained  untaxed;    I^tt 
had  already  laid  his  hands  upon  nearly  everything 
out  of  which  money  could  be  wrung  for  the  public 
service  by  the  utmost  skill  of  financial  chemistry ; 
all  that  could  be  done  was   to   carry   some  d 
his  processes  somewhat  farther;   it  was  impos- 
sible to  skin  the  flint  stones,  but  the  sheep  might 
be  shorn  a  little  closer ;  and,  accordingly,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done.      The 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  enacted 
in  each  year  of  the  war  down  to  the  first  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  was  calculated  as  follows  at  the  times 
when  they  were  proposed :— 4,000,000/.  in  1802 
12,500,000/.    in    1803;     1,000,000/.    in    1804 
1,560,000/.    in    1805;     6-000,000/.    in    1806 
200,000/.    in     1808;       1,617,600/.    m     1811 
1,495,000/.  in  1812;  980,000/.  in  1813.«    Down 
to  this  last  date  no  taxes,  or  none  of  any  signi- 
ficance, had  been  repealed ;  so  that,  according  to 
this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  than  30,000.000/. 
sterling.     And  so  it  actually  did ;  for  it  appears 
that,  while  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  paid  intt 
the  exchequer  in  1801  was  34,113,146/.,  it  was 
36,368,149/.   in    1802,  38,609,392/.   in    1803, 


46,176,492/. 

in 

1804, 

50,897,706/. 

in 

1805, 

55,796,086/. 

in 

1806, 

59,339,321/. 

in 

1807. 

62,998,191/. 

in 

1808, 

63,719,400/. 

in 

1809, 

67,144,542/. 

in 

1810. 

65,173,545/. 

in 

1811, 

^  We  take  these  ■uidb  from  a  table  in  Mr.  Porter's  valuable  work 
entitled  '  The  Progren  of  the  Nation/  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.  Thev  are  ftated 
by  Mr.  Porter  to  he  derived  from  the  budget  ipeeches  of  the  chanievl- 
lam  of  the  excliequer ;  but  ^e  apprehend  that,  in  aome  instances  at 
least,  the  Irish  budgets,  which  vexe  as  yet  distinct  from  the  English, 
have  been  overlooked. 
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65,037,850/.  in  1812,  and  68,748,363/.  in  1813  * 
In  1814  customs  duties  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  932,827/.  were  repealed,  while  the  new  taxes 
imposed  (all  likewise  in  the  department  of  the 
customs)  were  estimated  to  yield  only  288,685/. ; 
and  in  1815  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  to  the  extent  of  222,749/.,  and  an 
augmentation  of  others  to  that  of  176,772/. 
Nevertheless  there  appears  to  have  heen  no  falling 
off,  but  a  large  increase,  in  the  entire  produce  of 
the  national  taxation  for  these  two  years;  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  71,134,503/.  in  1814,  and 
72,210,512/.  in  1815.  In  1816  new  taxes,  partly 
in  the  customs,  partly  in  the  excise,  were  laid  on 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  375,058/. ;  but  both  a 
portion  of  the  malt  duty  and  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  yielding  in  all  nearly  3,000,000/., 
and  the  income  tax,  yielding  above  14,500,000/., 
were  repealed.  These  reductions,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  till  the  next  year :  the  entire 
amount  of  taxation  paid  into  the  exchequer  is 
stated  to  have  been  62,264,546/.  in  1816,  and 
52,055,913/.  in  1817.  The  only  considerable 
alteration  made  after  this  was  in  1819,  when  an 
additional  duty  was  imposed  on  malt  calculated  to 
yield  1,400,000/.,  and  also  other  new  taxes  on 
foreign  wool,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  and  two  or 
three  other  articles,  from  which  and  from  some 
improved  arrangements  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  about  1,800,000/.  was  expected ; 
other  taxes,  however,  were  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  amount  of  about  270,000/.  The  result 
of  these  changes  was,  that,  while  the  entire  revenue 
arising  from  taxation  was  53,747,795/.  in  1818, 
and  52,648,847/.  in  1819,  it  was  raised  in  1820 
to  54,282,958/.t 

But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  the  following 
sums  were  also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  redeemed, 
in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1802  to  1816  in- 
clusive • — 14,638,254/.  (making  the  total  revenue 
51,006,403/.)  in  1802;  8,752,761/.  (making  in 
all  47,362,153/.)  in  1803;  14,570,763/.  (in  all 
60,747,255/.)  in  1804;  16,849,801/.  (in  all 
67,747,507/.)  in  1805;  13,035,344/.  (in  all 
71,831,430/.)  in  1806';  10,432,934/.  (in  all 
69,772,255/.)  in  1807;  12,095,044/.  (in  all 
75,093,235/.)  in  1808;  12,298,379/.  (in  all 
76,017,779/.)  in  1809;  7,792,444/.  (in  all 
74,936,986/.)  in  1810;  19,143,953/.  (in  all 
84,317,498/.)  in  1811;  24,790,697/.  (in  all 
89,818,547/.)  in  1812;  39,649,282/.  (in  all 
108,397,645/.)  in  1813;  34,563,603/.  (in  all 
105,698,106/.)  in  1814;  20,241,807/.  (in  all 
92,452,319/.)  in  1815;  and  514,059/.  (making 
in  all  62,778,605/.)  in  1816.  In  the  remaining 
four  years  of  the  period  the  sums  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  amounts 
raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills;  in  1817  by 

*  Porter's  ProgreM  of  .the  Nation,  ii.  290.  See  another  aeconnt. 
calculated  apparently  upon  different  principles,  in  Hamilton's  In- 
quiry coneeminK  the  National  Debt,  Snl  edit.  pp.  S03,  204  . 
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1,826,814/.;  in  1818  by  1,624,606/.;   in  1819 
by  3,163,130/.;  and  in  1820  by  1,918,919/. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  also,  large 
sums  continued  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  sinking  fund  in  1716,* 
only  for  the  reduction,  or  redemption,  as  it  was 
expressed,  of  the  debt  which  the  raising  of  these 
very  sums  created.  The  curious  process,  however, 
of  borrowing  with  the  one  hand  in  order  to  pay 
with  the  other  was,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
profitable,  more  than  once  subjected  to  certain  mo- 
difications, which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain 
before  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  that  were  thus  kept  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions  upon  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  redemption  of  the  debt,  in  so  far  as  even  the 
form  of  any  such  operation  was  preserved,  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
two  sinking  funds,  established,  the  one  in  1786 
the  other  in  1792.t  In  1802  these  two  funds 
^ere  united  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  then  exist- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  was  re- 
vived of  applying  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
every  new  loan  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  was  the  principle  of  the  sinking 
fiind  of  1792,  but  had  ceased  to  be  adhered  to 
since  1798.  But  in  truth  no  real  sinking  fund 
of  any  kind  could  properly  be  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  since  1792:  large  payments  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt;  but  from  that  date  no 
actual  diminution  of  the  debt  was  thereby  effected  : 
the  purchases  of  stock  by  the  commissioners  were 
made  with  money  which  was  borrowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  in  other  words  a  portion  of  the  old  debt 
was  paid  off  merely  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
new  debt  being  contracted.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  down  to  1817. 

In  1807,  while  All  the  Talents  were  in  power,  a 
new  plan  of  finance  was  propounded  by  their  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  by  which  the 
public  imagination  was  flattered  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  then  war  expenditure,  estimated  at 
11,000,000/.  per  annum  beyond  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  for  ever, 
mainly  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  further  taxation.  The  project  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  any  loan  might 
be  extinguished  in  fourteen  years  by  setting  aside, 
for  that  purpose,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  loan :  the  half  of 
the  sum  so  allotted,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  calculated,  would  suf- 
fice to  discharge  the  interest  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
nagement, while  the  other  five  per  cent,  would 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
The   existing  war   taxes  at  this    time  produced 

•  See  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Eng.  iv.  0S6. 
i  See  ante,  voL  iii.  pp.  684,  62». 
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21,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  each  loan 
should  be  drawn  from  that  source  ;  the  phraseo- 
logy employed  was,  that  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  war  taxes  should  be  mortgaged  every  year 
as  should  provide  the  requisite  10  per  cent.  But 
in  truth  it  did  not  matter  from  what  particular 
fund  this  money  was  obtained,  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  war  taxes  or  from  any  of  the  other 
taxes,  or  from  the  loan  itself;  it  would  in  any  case 
equally  form  a  deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  In  the  explanation,  however,  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  suppose,  as  was  done  at  the 
time,  that  the  extinction  of  the  successive  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  them,  were 
to  be  eflfected  by  mortgaging,  for  these  purposes, 
successive  portions  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
21,000,000/.,  produced  by  the  property  tax  and  the 
other  war  taxes.  It  was  proposed  then  that  in  the 
first  year  there  should  be  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.,  being  1,000,000/.  more  than  was 
required  (as  above  explained)  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  For  this  the  portion  of  the  war 
taxes  to  be  mortgaged  would,  therefore,  be  only. 
200,000/.,  that  and  the  superfluous  1,000,000/. 
together  making  the  1,200,000/.  required.  The 
200,000/.,  however,  though  thus  affected  to  be,  as 
it  were,  given  up  by  the  war  revenue,  could  not, 
of  course,  be  actually  spared  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  year;  and  an  equivalent  sum  was  ac* 
cordingly  to  be  raised  by  what  was  called  a  sup- 
plementary loan.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  was 
the  same  thing,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  real 
burthen  or  liability  imposed  upon  the  country,  as 
if  the  whole  sum  borrowed  in  the  year,  1,200,000/., 
had  been  raised  by  one  operation.  By  the  plan, 
however,  the  supplementary  loans  were  to  be 
treated  differently  from  what,  for  distinction's  sake, 
we  may  call  the  original  loans  of  each  year ;  their 
ultimate  extinction  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund  (as  in  the  system  of  1792)  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  their  nominal  amount,  or,  supposing 
them  to  be  funded  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  60,  of 
l-60th  of  the  sum  borrowed.  How  then  were 
this  l-60th  and  the  interest  upon  the  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  be  obtained  ?  A  supplementary  loan 
to  the  supplementary  loans,  and  a  third  supple- 
mentary loan  to  that,  might  have  been  devised ; 
and  so  on  the  project  might  have  been  carried 
through  an  infinite  series  of  such  operations,  just 
as  wisely  and  profitably  as  through  the  first  term 
of  the  series ;  but  here  the  supplementary  bor- 
rowing stopped,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  and  extinction  of  the  sup- 
plementary loan  should  be  made  by  laying  on  new 
taxes.  ^*To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last,"  it  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  obvious 
enough,  in  any  scheme  of  borrowing  whatever 
that  recognised  the  principle  of  repayment,  or 
even  that  of  paying  the  interest  upon  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  succession  of  loans.  From 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
for  the  first  year,   however,  it  may  be  thought 


that   these    supplementary    loans   ncrer     oonld 
rise  to  any  considerable  sum.     Let  us  aee.     The 
scheme  for  the  original  loans  (upon  which  all  the 
rest  depended)  in  every  year  of  the  fourteen  vas, 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  snm  amm- 
ally  borrowed  should,  as  in  the  first   year,  be 
12,000,000/.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  shcHild  be 
14,000,000/.,  and  that  in  each  of  the  anceeeding 
ten  years  it  should  be  16,000,000/.     Here  woe 
210,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed  in  all,  the  ten  per 
cent,  upon  which  would  absorb  the  entire  war  re- 
venue of  21,000,000/.     ^  But,"  it  was  argned, 
**  the  debt  contracted  the  first  year  being  now  paid  o€ 
by  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  it,  the  portjoe 
of  the  war  taxes  mortgaged  for  it  would  be  set 
free,  and  be  applicable  to  the  loan  of  the  foUowiag 
year ;  and,  another  portion  bong  set  free  the  fol- 
lowing  and    each  succeeding  year,   these   losai 
might  be  continued  on  this  system  without  limila- 
tion  of  time."  *     All  true,  if  we  look  only  to  tke 
original  loans — if  these  ^  might  be  the  be  ail  snd 
the  end  all "  of  the  scheme ;  but  the  original  losos, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  war  taxes,  in  the  manner  proposed,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  these  taxes,  thus  carried  away  had  ]ok  to 
the    income    and    necessary  expenditure  of  tke 
country,  being  supplied  by  additional  loans,  whick 
additional  or  supplementary  loans  must  tbemadwt 
be  provided  for  by  new  taxes.     It  is  easy  for  snv 
one  to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  data  mt 
have  given,  or  the  whole  may  be  seen  set  out  is 
clear  and  indisputable  tabular  deductiona  in  Dr. 
Hamilton's  work,  where  it  appears  that  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  supplementary  loan  having  bees, 
as  already  sUted,  200,000/.  the  first  year,  it  woaki 
the  second  year  be  1,400,000/.,  and  would  go  oa 
increasing  till  it  became  16,000,000/.  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  20,000,000/.  the  fifteenth.    After- 
wards it  would  never  exceed  the  20,000,OO(M.,  nor 
fall  below  the  16,000,000/.    The  stem  impaitiaUtr 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  whig  as  he  was,  has  pronoonoed 
on  this  financial  scheme  of  All  the  Talents  die 
condemnation  of  being  simply  the  worst,  and  by  § 
great  deal  the  worst,  and  most  wasteful  that  ever 
was  proposed  by  any  ministry.     He  showa  that  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years,  if  Lord  Henry  Petty'i 
system  had  been  persevered  in,  it  would  have 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  19,448,196/., 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  loss  of  43,4 1 2,S38^ 
above  the  plan  of  raising  an  equivalent  revenoe 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all.     By  the  system 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one-sixtieth,  the  loes  would 
have  been  only  14,970,583/. ;  and  by  that  o(  a 
sinking  fund  of  one-hundredth  (or  one  per  cent) 
it  would  have  been  only  8,782,350/.  in  that  space 
of  time.     "  We  have  heard  it  maintained,"  he 
observes,  ^^  that  a  system  may  be  so  constructed, 
that,  although  it  does  harm  in  the  first  3^eaTs  of  its 
operation,  the  result,  after  a  long  continuance,  will 
be  beneficial.     From  its  effects  after  a  few  yean 
we  may  judge  with  certainty  of  its  ultimate  ten- 
dency.    Suppose,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  it  has 

*  Hamilton's  Inquiry  oonoeniiBg  Um  Natknal  Drb^  p.  Itt. 
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rendered  the  state  of  our  national  finance  so  many 
millions  worse  than  it  would  have  been  under  a 
different  system,  but  after  that  period  it  takes  a 
beneficial  turn.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  the  measures  of  that  other  system 
for  these  ten  years,  and  then  commence,  upon  a 
better  basis,  the  measures  of  the  former.  But  the 
supposition  of  a  chan^  of  tendency  is  absurd.  If 
it  do  harm  in  the  begmning,  it  will  do  more  harm 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in."  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  real  loss  by  Lord  Henry  Petty's 
system  in  the  twenty  years  might  be  justly  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  considerably  higher  than  he  has 
taken  it  at.  The  43,412,538/.,  he  says, ''  is  the 
sum  which  the  public  must  pay  to  the  national 
creditors,  or  remain  under  the  burden  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  and  apphed  to  the 
national  service.  It  arises  from  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  against  the  public,  and  is  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  postponing  the  payment  of 
interest,  which  should  commence  when  the  debt  is 
contracted,  to  a  distant  time.  But,  besides  this, 
another  loss  is  incurred  by  the  system  of  borrowing 
larger  sums  than  are  wanted,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sinking  fund ;  and  a  further  loss  is  incurred  by 
borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  fund  during  war, 
when  the  price  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace, 

when  the  price  is  high These  two  sources  of 

loss,  indeed,  attach  to  other  systems,  where  similar 
measures  are  followed,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty's;  but  they  take  place  in  his  system  to  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  measures  from  which 
they  arise  are  carried  there  to  a  greater  extent."* 

This  plan,  however,  was  thrown  overboard  with 
the  ministry  which  had  produced  it ;  and  no  fur- 
ther change  was  made  or  attempted  till,  in  1813, 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  brought  forward  another  scheme,  which  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  for  remedying  certain 
defects  and  inconveniences  in  the  working  of  the 
system  established  in  1802,  and  restoring  the 
existing  sinking  fund  more  nearly  to  what  it  was 
when  first  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  original  limitation  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  an  annual  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
having  been  repealed  in  1802,  the  interest  upon 
the  portion  of  the  debt  which  was  redeemed  had 
continued  to  be  provided  every  year,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  debt ;  so 
that,  although  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of 
1786  had  now  been  in  fact  purchased  by  the 
commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  discharged,  the 
country  had  as  yet  derived  no  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  diminution  of  taxation  from  that  operation.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  the  debt  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  should  be  declared  to 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fiind  of  the 
same  should  be  appropriated,  so  soon  as  required, 
to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans.  In  this  way  it 
was  calculated  that  the  loans  that  would  be  neces- 

•  Inquiry.  3ni  edit.,  1818,  p.  219 :  aeo  alio  pp.  I43-146,  808*219,  and 


sary  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  1813,  and  also  those  of  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  part  of  that  of  1817,  would  all  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interest  upon 
them  and  the  sinking  funds  for  their  gradual 
liquidation,  without  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional taxes.  At  the  same  time  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  86,796,375/.,  which  had,  in 
1802,  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  with- 
out any  such  provision  for  its  discharge ;  a  sinking 
fund  also  of  one  per  cent,  was  provided  for  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  then  in  circulation, 
which  was  about  26,000,000/. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,127,963/.  were 
imposed  the  first  year,  and  it  was  determined  that, 
in  like  manner,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  provided  for  any  addition  to 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  not 
redeemed  within  the  year.  Further,  it  was 
arranged  that,  in  future,  instead  of  each  separate 
loan  having  its  own  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent., 
all  those  funds  should  be  united,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  in  this  way  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  contracted  since  1792  should  be  re- 
deemed, that  loan  should  be  declared  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  charge  on  the  same  considered  as 
released  for  the  public  service ;  and  so  with  regard 
to  each  successive  loan,  till  the  whole  debt  should 
be  redeemed.  The  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
redemption  of  each  future  loan  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  time  of  its  being  contracted,  there 
were  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  excess  of 
the  loan  above  the  sum  applicable  in  the  same  year 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  another  of  one  per  cent. 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  remainder.  Then, 
with  regard  to  future  taxation  under  this  system,  it 
was  appointed  that,  if  no  loan,  according  to  the 
scheme,  fell  in  or  was  discharged  within  the  year, 
new  taxes  should  be  imposed  equal  to  the  whole 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  whatever  sum 
should  be  borrowed ;  but,  if  any  loans  fell  in,  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  being  released,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  the  new  loan  or  loans 
of  the  year,  and  taxes  imposed  only  for  the  surplus. 
If  the  interest  on  the  loans  released  should  exceed 
the  interest  on  the  loans  contracted,  of  course  no 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  that  year ;  and  the 
surplus  of  interest  released  was  to  be  reserved  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  the 
subsequent  year. 

In  reference  to  the  objection  made  to  this  plan 
as  trenching  on  the  sinking  funds  formerly  esta- 
blished and  thereby  diminishing  the  security  of 
the  public  creditor.  Dr.  Hamilton,  after  showing 
that  the  allegation  on  which  the  objection  rests  is 
unfounded,  observes  that,  "  after  all,  the  security 
of  the  public  creditors  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
any  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
finance  as  by  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  the 
national  debt."  "  If,"  he  justly  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  loans  be  greater  than  what  the  capitalists 
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can  easily  supply,  the  consequence  is  a  depression 
of  the  funds ;  and  this,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
occasions  the  loans  to  be  contracted  on  unfavour- 
able terms,  induces  a  loss  upon  those  stockholders 
who  are  obliged  to  sell.  The  largeness  of  the 
loans,  and  the  high  amount  of  funded  capital,  are 
the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  funds ;  and 
no  security  ever  was  or  could  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  at  the  contraction  of  any  loan,  that 
could  limit  the  contraction  of  such  debts  in  future 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  might  require ;  and, 
if  the  amount  of  debt  seem  to  approach  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  while  the  public  expense  is  still  in- 
creasing, the  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy  will 
depress  the  funds  in  a  still  higher  degree.  A 
private  creditor  attends  to  the  amount  of  the  debts, 
and  the  comparative  state  of  the  income  and  the 
expenses,  of  his  debtor.  If  he  finds  his  debts  in- 
creasing beyond  the  measure  of  his  estate,  his 
alarms  will  be  excited,  and  they  will  not  be  much 
relieved  by  any  detail  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs  which  the  steward  may  communicate  to 
him.»'* 

As  for  the  part  of  the  plan  declaring  the  debt  of 
1786  to  be  cancelled,  and  allocating  the  sinking 
fund  provided  for  it  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  new 
loans,  this.  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  is  merely  a 
point  of  official  regulation,  and  is  attended  with  no 
injury  to  the  national  creditor.  Whether  it  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  measure  for 
the  public  is  another  question.  It  will  appear  by 
calculation  that,  supposing  28,000,000/.  to  have 
been  borrowed  annually  at  5  per  cent.,  upon  a  term 
of  eight  years,  the  new  system,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  would  have  saved  44,972,624/.  in  taxes, 
but  would  have  made  a  greater  addition  to  the 
debt  by  53,630,941/. ;  in  other  words,  would  have 
upon  the  whole  entailed  a  loss  of  8,661,317/.; 
and  that  upon  a  term  of  sixteen  years,  while  the 
saving  in  taxes  would  have  been  132,606,864/., 
the  addition  to  the  debt  would  have  been  greater 
by  185.472,138/.,  and  the  loss  upon  the  whole 
52,865,274/.  This  is  only  another  confirmation 
of  the  principle,  which  Hamilton  lays  down, 
"  that,  whenever  a  nation  does  not  tax  to  the  amount 
of  its  expenditure,  an  increase  of  debt,  to  a  higher 
amount  than  the  sum  saved  in  taxes,  is  inevitable ; 
and,  in  the  comparison  of  different  systems,  those 
which  impose  the  lightest  taxes  must  always  bring 
on  an  increase  of  debt  in  a  still  higher  degree. "t 
The  point  to  be  determined  then  is,  whether  the 
present  relief  from  taxes  promised  by  the  new 
system  was  worth  the  cost  at  which  it  was  thus  to 
be  purchased,  which,  depending  upon  general  con- 
siderations of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  is  not  a 
matter  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

But  the  system  of  paying  old  debts  by  contract- 
ing new  ones  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer 
in  any  form.  In  the  same  year,  1813,  in  which 
the  new  plan  of  finance  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing was  proposed  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  and  further  explained  and  advocated  in  an 

♦  *  loqulry,'  p.  «2».  f  Id.  p.  8«5. 


ofiScial  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Outlines  of  a   Plan  a 
Finance,'  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  HaiaJ- 
ton* 8    admirable  work,  in  which  the    follovioi 
among  other  truths  were  demonstrated :  '*  Tin?  ex- 
cess of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  mi 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  public  debt  can  be  do- 
charged  ;  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  or  the  dnm- 
nution  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  wbid 
this  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  open- 
tions  rendered  more  effectual;  and    all  yyhfniff 
for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  ainking  fondi 
operating  at  compound  interest,  or  in  any  odx? 
manner,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upas 
this  principle,   are  illusory."*     And   it  waj  db 
shown  that,  when  a  sinking  fund  is  kept  up  eoh 
nected  with  an  increasing  debt,  as  in   every  kc 
the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expense  o[  tk 
public,  the  public,  besides  the  expense  of  maD8|e- 
ment,  sustains  a  loss  equal  to  the  bonus  attendiai 
the  additional  loans  ;'t  that  a  further  loss  is  k- 
curred  by  borrowing  money  duriug  war,  when  tk 
price  of  stock  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  pesee 
when  the  price  is  high  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  s 
also  at  least  a  considerable  risk  of   lose  in  tk 
practice  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  foUo^ 
of  increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  ■ 
the  case  of  each  loan  by  a  larger  sum  than  tiat 
actually  borrowed. t      Dr.  Hamilton's    statemcnl! 
and  expositions,  now,  it  may  be  said,  univereslh 
assented  to,  and  admitted  to  be  unassailable,  made 
immediately  a  considerable  impression  npoii  tk 
public  mind,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  pre- 
judices of  a  century,  prejudices   and    habiti  or 
thinking  in  which  all  parties  bad   equally  con- 
curred ;  it  was  a  few  years  longer  before  the  aev 
views  penetrated  the  thicker  air  of  parliamentan 
use  and  wont;  but  at  length,  in  1819,  their  titfi 
was  at  least  tacitly  admitted  by  the  adoption  bf 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  fbllowing^  resok- 
tion : — **  That,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  die 
public  service,  to  make  such  progressive  reductioi 
of  the  national   debt  as  may  adequately  suppon 
public  credit,  and  to  afford  the  country  a  prospeTi 
of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  burtbeo, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  s 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country  beyood 
the   expenditure  of^not  less  than   5,000,0001; 
and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  tkt 
important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  incresie 
the   income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  per  annum." 
It  was  not,*  however,  till  ten  years  later  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  actually  put  an  end  to   by  the 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  enacted  that  the  simi 
applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  should  be  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the 
total  revenue    beyond  the    total    expenditure  oi    i 
the  kingdom,  and  that  all  stock  and  annuities  for 

*  An  Inquiry  conceramff  the  Rise  and  Progress,  th«  RedemptioB      , 
and  Present  Stnte,  and  the  Management  of  the  N«tioual  Debt  of  Gims      i 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  by  Robett  Hamilton.  LL.D..  F.R  S.E.,  Ito-      { 
feaaur  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mariachal  College  end  Uiuvmitr  id 
Aherdeen.    Srd  edition.  8vo.  Edinbozgh.  1818.  p.  4&. 
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years  standing  in  the  Dames  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  deht  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1829,  should  he  cancelled,  and  the  divi- 
dends cease  to  he  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.* 

We  will  now  enumerate  in  their  order  the  entire 
succession  of  the  vast  financial  operations  by  which 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  augmented  in 
the  course  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  war  with 
France  in   1793   the    unredeemed   funded    debt 
amounted  to  227,989,148/.,  imposing  an  annual 
burthen  upon  the  country,  for  interest,  terminable 
annuities,  and  management  (besides  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  sinking  fund)  of  8,934,57  !/•     In 
1793    there   was  raised    by    loan    the    sum   of 
4,500,000/.,  creating  a  new  debt,  or  capital,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  6,250,000/.,  and  an  additional  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  of  190,312/. 
In  1794  the  sum  raised  by  loan  was  11,000,000/. ; 
the  new  capital  created  13,750,000/;   the  addi- 
tional annual  charge  509,687/.     The  same  year 
navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded  to  the  amount 
of  1,907,451/.  creating  a  stock  of  1,926,526/.,  and 
a  further  annual  charge  of  97,193/.     In  1795  two 
loans  were  raised;  the  first,  of  18,000,000/.,  cre- 
ating a  capital  of  24,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  877,262/. ;  the  second  alsoof  18,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  26,095,800/,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  853,775/.     A  loan  of  4,600,000/.  was 
also  raised  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  creating  a 
capital  of  3,833,333/.,  and  an  annual  charge  of 
34 9,3  ]  2/.     And  the  same  year  navy  and  victualling 
bills  were  funded  to  the  amount  of  1,490,647/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,609,898/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  81,219/.     In   1796  two  loans 
were  again  raised ;  the  first,  of  7,500,000/.,  creating 
a  stock  of  10,793,825/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
349,486/. ;  the  second,  called  the  Loyalty  Loan, 
of  18)000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  20,124,843/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,015,299/.     And  the 
same  year  navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded 
to  the  amount  of  4,226,727/.,  creating  stock  to  the 
amount  of  4,414,074/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
222,689/. ;  and  subsequently  navy  and  exchequer 
bills  were  also  funded  to  the  amount  of  13,029,399/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  21,612,826/.»  with 
an  annual  charge  of  712,911/.     In  1797  the  sum 
raised  by  loan  was  14,500,000/.,  and  the  new  stock 
thereby  created  28,275,000/.,  with  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  933,963/.  And  there  was,  besides, 
another  loan  of  1,620,000/.  raised  for  the  emperor, 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of   3,669,300/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  111,730/.     In   1798  there 
were  two  loans,  one  of  17,000,000/.,  creating  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  34,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  1,077,561/. ;  the  other,  of  3,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,624,250/.,  with  an  annual 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr.  Hamilton  Jast  lired  to  see 
this  public  recognition  and  adoption  of  his  views :  the  act  for  the  abo> 
lition  of  the  sinking  fund  was  passed  oa  the  1st  of  Jane,  1889,  and  he 
died  at  a  venerable  a{;e  on  the  14th  of  July  thereafter. 


charge  of  171,257/.  In  1799  a  loan  was  raised  of 
15,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  825,955/.  •  In  1800  there 
was  raised  by  loan  a  sum  of  20,500,000/.,  creating 
a  capital  of  32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
980,033/.  In  1801  there  was  raised  by  Joan 
28,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  49,210,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/.  In  1802 
there  was  raised  by  loan  25,000,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  32,990,625/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
951,562/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,910,450/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  11,138,063/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  436,142/. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  rather  as  it  was  found  to  be, 
after  the  accounts  of  the  year  were  made  up,  on  the 
Istof  Februarv,  1803.  was  499,753,063,  bearing 
an  interest  of  18,027,104/.  (of  which  1,604,915/. 
consisted  of  annuities  for  years  or  lives) :  and  there 
was  also  an  unfunded  debt  of  20,554,038/.,  bearing 
an  interest  of  616,621/.;  making  altogether  an 
amount  of  520,207,101/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
18,643,725/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  1803,  after  the  recommencementof  the  war,  a 
loan  was  raised  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  new  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  19,200,000/.,  with  an  addi- 
tional annual  charge  of  621,355/.  In  1804  the 
sum  of  14,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  adding 
26,390,000/.  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and 
800,673/.  to  the  annual  charge.  In  1805  two 
loans  were  raised ;  one  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  38,700,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,174,158/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only)  of 
1,500,000/.,  which  being  mostly  raised  on  long 
annuities,  added  only  360,000/.  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  but  93,760/.  (including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement) to  the  interest.  In  1806  the  sum  raised 
by  loan  was  20,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
33,200,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,007,288/. 
In  1807  two  loans  were  raised ;  one  of  14,200,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  21,385,200/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  678,931/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only), 
of  1,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  2,409,625/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  73,108/.  In  1808  the  sum 
of  10,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,408,375/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
50n0,553/.  ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/v,  creating  a  further  capital  of 
4,239,254/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  48,041/. 
This  year  also  part  of  the  loan  of  1802,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  contracted, 
came  to  bear  additional  interest  to  the  amount  of 
48,041/.  In  1809,  a  loan  was  raised  of  14,600,000/. 
(including  600,000/.  for  the  service  of  Portugal), 
creating  a  capital  of  17,520,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  684,188/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,932,100/.,  creating  an 
additional  capital  of  8,253,644/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  411,685/.  In  1810  two  loans  were 
raised;  one  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
16,845,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  511,077/. ; 
the  other  (for  Ireland)  of  1,400,000/.,  creating  a 
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capital  of  1,965,250/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
59,624/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,31 1,000/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  8,581,108/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  431,972/. 
In  1811  two  loans  were  raised ;  one  of  4,981,300/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,166,319/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  259,866/. ;  the  other  of  12,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  16,800,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  574,892/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,018,700/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  7,278,392/.,  with  an  an* 
nual  charge  of  366,304/.  In  1812  there  was 
raised  by  loan  the  sum  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  39,600,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,199,997/.:  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded, 
first  to  the  amount  of  5,431,700/.,  creating  a  capi- 
tal of  5,866,236/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
295,072/. ;  and  again  (includbg  a  small  loan  in 
supplement)  to  the  amount  of  6,789,625/.,  creat- 
ing stock  to  the  amount  of  7,332,795/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  368,839/.  In  1813  a  loan  was 
raised  of  27,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
45,900,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,506,380/.; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  twice  funded,  first  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  ca^Htal  of 
13,860,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  697,158/. ; 
and  again  to  the  amount  of  3,755.700/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  5,220,423/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  210,383/.  For  the  service  of  1814 
two  loans  were  raised;  one  (in  November,  1813) 
of  22,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  38,940,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,179,882/.;  the  other 
of  24,000,000/.,  creating  a  capiul  of  32,037,330/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,114,720/. :  and  7400/. 
of  debentures,  issued  in  1813,  were  also  funded 
this  year,  creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  11,100/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  333/.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1814,  or  rather  on  the  Ist  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815,  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  were 
made  up,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  funded 
debt  was  found  to  be  674,034,548/.,  bearing  an 
annual  charge  (including  annuities  for  years  and 
lives)  of  24,639,061/. ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an 
unfunded  debt  of  68,580,524/.,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,017,415/. ;  making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt 
742,615,072/.,  and  the  entire  annual  charge  (ex- 
clusive of  cost  of  management)  26,647,476/. 

During  the  third  short  war  of  1815,  a  loan  was 
raised  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
66,240,000/.  with  an  annual  charge  of  2,043,072/. ; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  also  funded  in  that  year, 
first  to  the  amount  of  10,313,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,066,210/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
606,930/.;  and  again  (including  a  loan  of 
7,008,089/.,  funded  for  8,189,227/.)  to  the  amount 
of  7,822,589/.,  creating  a  capital  of  9,142,192/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  459,851/.  On  the  Ist  of 
February,  1816,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt  was  724,470,572/.,  bearing  an  in- 


terest (including  annuities  for  years  or  lives)  a 
26,666,346/.;  besides  an  unfunded  deivt  d 
48,725,359/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,461,761/.; 
mddng  the  entire  unredeemed  debt  773,195,931/^ 
and  the  entire  annual  charge  (exclusive  of  cose  d 
management)  28,128,107/.* 

In  1816  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  reduced  b? 
the  sum  of  14,549,277/.  (by  part  of  the  loausf 
the  former  year  being  applied  to  the  aerrice  of  tk 
present) ;  so  that  on  the  1  st  of  Februaiy,  1811 
the  funded  debt  was  708,599,566/.,  and  t^ 
unfunded  50,047,088/.,  making  a  tutal  of 
758,646,654/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
27,652,012/.  And  in  the  following  3rears  of  tk 
period  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  foHowini 
amounU :— bv  1,826,814/.  in  1817;  by  1,624,60ft. 
in  1818;  by  3,163,130/.  is  1819;  and  h 
1,918,019/.  in  1820. 

By  the  articles  of  the  union  with    Ireland  tk 
then  existing  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to 
continue  as  separate  charges  on  the  revenues  at 
each ;  and  such  future  expenses  aa  were  for  tk 
special  service  of  either  country  were  to  be  charged 
on  the  revenue  of  the  same ;  the  general  ezpemci 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  other  common  defNutmoifii 
of  government  or  defence,  being  appointed  to  k 
charged  in  the  proportion  of  15-17ths  to  Britsi^ 
and  2-17ths  to  Ireland.    Accordingly  each  cotm- 
try  continued  to  have  its  own  exchequer  ootB 
nearly  the  close  of  the  present  period.     But  tiw 
arrangement  was  put  an  end  to  in   1816  by  tk 
act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  by  which  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  two  countries  were  consolidated  sod 
applied  to  the  service  of  iht  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  was  declared  that  from  the  5th  of  January,  1817, 
the  whole  of  the  national  debts  of  both  kingdomsi 
and  the  interest  and  sinking  funds,   should  caoh 
pose  one  consolidated  national  debt,  interest,  vd 
sinking  fund.     At  this  date  the  total  of  the  Irish 
unredeemed  funded  debt,  all  contracted  since  1773, 
and   for  the  most  part  funded  in  Britain,   and 
consequently  included  in  the  above  account,  vti 
83,944,904/.,  occasioning  an  annual  charge  (ia 
addition  to  the  sinking  fund)  of  4,008,7Ol/L ;  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  Ireland  being  only  4,561,353/. 
The  payment  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  tk 
management  of  the  national  debt,  which  befon 
1786  was  at  the  rate  of  562/.  lOs.  per  million  of 
nominal  capital,  and  which  was  that  year  reduced 
to  450/.  per  million,  was  in  1808  further  reduced 
to  340/.  per  million  upon  all  of  the  deht  above 
400,000,000/.,  and  to  300/.  per  million  upon  all 
of  it  above  600,000,000/.    This  continued  to  be 
the  rate  till  1833,  when,  by  the  act  3  and  4  Will. 
IV,,  c.  98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,   it  was 
directed  that  a  sum  of  120,000/.  should  be  deducted 
from  such  annual  allowance. 

*  Abstracted  f^om  H«mUtoa*t  Inquiry,  Sid  edit.  pp.  104-U8. 
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FTER  the  ample 
details  which  were 
given  in  the  last 
Book  relating  to 
every  branch  of  our 
foreign  trade,*  the 
commercial  history 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod may  be  much 
more  briefly  sketch- 
ed. We  will  first 
present  the  general 
course  of  events,  and 
the  succession  of  the 
leading  facts,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  review, 
beginning,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  complete- 
ness of  sUtement,  with  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
although  that  year  belongs,  according  to  our  divi- 
sion, to  the  preceding  period. 

A.D.  1801. — ^The  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
and  of  European  produce  generally,  which  had  com- 
menced in  1799  with  the  unfavourable  prospects  of 
the  harvest  of  that  ye^r,  and  had  been  continued  and 
increased  by  the  still  worse  harvest  of  1800  through- 
out that  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  year, 
was  at  last  checked,  and  made  to  give  place  to  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  by  at  least  a  moderately 
abundant  harvest  in  1 801 .  The  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  in  the  end  of  October,  warmly 
expressed  the  comfort  and  gratification  the  royal 
mind  derived  from  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  had  in  this  way  afforded  to  the  people ; 
and,  *'  in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  country," 
his  majesty  added,  '*  at  this  important  conjuncture, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  temper  and  forti- 
tude which  have  been  manifested  by  all  descriptions 
of  my  faithful  subjects,  under  the  various  and  com- 
plicated difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend."    The  severe  pressure  upon  subsistence 
had  driven  the  starving  population,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  into  acts  of  rioting  and  outrage  upon 
property;  but  their  excesses  were  in  no  proportion 
to  their  protracted  privations  and  sufferings.    The 
greatest  elevation  of  prices  had  been  reached  in 
March  1801 ;  after  that  a  marked  change,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  has  observed,  began  to  take  place  "  in  the 
aspect  of  things,  both  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  and  the  state  of  politics.'*   "The  winter," 
he  goes  on  to  explain, "  had  been  less  rigorous  than 
the  two  preceding.    The  seed-time,  both  for  wheat 
and  spring  com,  had  been  favourable,  and  an  in- 

*  Seo  TOl.  iii.  pp.  028-664. 


creased  breadth  of  cultivation  was  in  progress. 
The  spring  of  1801  was  genial,  and  the  crops  were 
forward  and  promising.  The  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  had  re- 
opened the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  to  British  ship- 
ping, thus  removing  the  obstruction  which  had 
been  apprehended  to  supplies  from  thence;  and 
the  bounty,  therefore,  with  the  high  prices,  ensured 
a  large  importation  of  corn.  Under  these  improved 
proapecto  of  future  supply  the  markets  gave  way 
rapidly."*  The  importations  of  grain  in  1801 
amounted  to  1,424,766  quarters  of  wheat,  113,966 
quarters  of  barley,  and  583,043  quarters  of  oats, 
being  the  greatest  quantity  that  had  ever  been  im- 
ported up  to  that  time ;  and  the  effect  was  to  reduce 
the  average  price,  between  the  30th  of  July  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  1294.  8d.  to  *lbs.  6d.  for 
wheat,  from  69^.  Id,  to  44^.  for  barley,  and  from 
37«.  2d,  to  234.  4id.  for  oaU.  Finally  came  the 
peace  with  France,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October;  but  of  this  great 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  the  effects  on  trade  were  principally  ex- 
perienced in  the  next  year.  The  official  value 
of  the  imports  in  1801  is  stated  to  have  been 
31,786,262/. ;  of  the  exports  35.264,650/.  f 

1802. — This,  the  year  of  peace,  was  also  one 
of  great  commercial  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
harvest  this  year  was  again  a  fair  one,  and  the 
prices  of  com  continued  to  decline,  till,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  average  price  was  for  wheat 
57*.  Id.,  for  barley  25*.  7d.,  for  oats  20j.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  importe  in  1802  was  29,826,210/., 
and  that  of  the  exports  38,309,980/. 

1803. — The  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  may  be  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the 
commencement  of  this  year.  On  the  8rh  of  March 
a  message  from  the  king  informed  parliament  that, 
as  very  considerable  military  preparations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
his  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  18th  of  May,  "The  first  efiects 
of  hostilities,"  says  Chalmers,  **  which  were  com- 
menced by  the  people  with  alacrity,  was  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  from  41,41 1,966/., 

•  History  of  Pricet.  i.  237. 

t  These,  we  find,  are  the  flgares  given  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  hit  Pro- 
greM  of  the  Nation,  ii.  98,  as  uell  u  in  the  arUcle  *  Great  Britain.'  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaodia,  xi.  417.  We  ahull  in  like  manner  take  the 
amounts  'for  future  years  f^om  Mr.  Porter's  work.  But  for  some  re- 
marks on  the  diversity  of  statements  to  be  found  at  to  this  matter  seo 
ante,  toI.  iii  p.  663. 
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in  1802,  to  31,438,495/.,  in  1803.  The  next 
effect  was  to  introduce  into  our  carrying  trade 
112,819  tons  of  foreign  shipping.  The  third  ef- 
fect was  to  lessen  the  British  shipping  which  were 
employed  in  our  carrying  trade  173,900  tons  ; 
many  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  public  when  they  ceased  to 
be  employed  by  private  individuals."*  The  table 
in  Mr.  Porter's  work  makes  the  oflScial  value  of  the 
exports  in  1803  to  have  been  only  28,500,174/. ; 
and  that  of  the  imports  26,622,696/.  The  tonnage 
of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, according  to  another  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables, 
was  122,593  tons  in  1801  ;  137,508  in  1802  ; 
135,692  in  1803  :t  the  entire  mercantile  marine 
belonging  to  the  empire  in  1803  is  stated  to  have 
measured  2.167,863  tons,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
20,893  vessels,  including  2,825  belonging  to  the 
colonies.  J  ^  Chalmers  justly  remarks,  that  in  every 
war  Great  Britain  has  employed  many  foreign 
ships,  which  have  been  immediately  discharged  on 
the  return  of  peace.     It  appears  that,  whereas  in 

1801,  the  last  year  of  the  former  war,  there  were 
84.56  tons  of  foreign  shipping  employed  for  every 
100  tons  British,  that  proportion  was  reduced  in 

1802,  the  year  of  the  peace,  to  36.02  tons,  and  in 

1803,  the  first  year  of  renewed  hostilities,  was  only 
increased  again  to  57.19.  § 

1804. — ^The  decline  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  continued  throughout  the  spring  of  1804, 
the  averages  in  March  of  that  year  having  been  for 
wheat  49s.  6rf .,  for  barley  22».  9rf.,  for  oata  19^.  6d. 
"  This  fall  and  low  range  of  prices,"  Mr.  Tooke 
remarks,  *'  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  cost 
of  production  had  been  considerably  increased. 
The  wages  of  labour  had  risen  considerably  in 
consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  periods  of  great 
dearth  ;  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  had 
experienced  a  very  great  advance  in  price.  The 
rate  of  interest,  too,  was  much  higher,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  by  the  government  expen- 
diture of  a  large  part  of  the  savings  of  individuals. 
Moreover  some,  although  perhaps  an  inconsiderable 
proportion,  of  the  progressive  taxation  attached 
to  agricultural  production  ;  and,  while  the  cost  in 
labour,  in  capiud,  and  taxation,  applicable  to  na- 
tive production  was  thus  raised,  the  cost  of  a  foreign 
supply,  of  which  we  were  then  supposed  to  stand 
habitually  in  need,  was  also  raised  by  the  increased 
charges  of  freight  and  insurance  incidental  to  the 
state  of  war."  II  From  these  considerations  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  real  fall  of  price  was  still  greater 
than  the  apparent  one.  A  cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress now  arose ;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  additional  protection  to 
native  produce ;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  of  24*.  3d.  per  quarter 
when  the  price  in  the  home  market  should  be  un- 
der 63*. ;  of  2*.  6d.  when  the  home  price  should 
be  at  or  above  that  rate  and  under  66*. ;  and  of  6d. 
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when  it  should  be  above  GSs.    Th» 
ever,  never  became  operative-     MeanwU 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  i 
petitions  of  the  agriculturists  had  beei 
had  accounted  as  follows^  in  their  repoit 
fluctuations  of  prices  during  the  bygone  I 
thirteen  years : — ^**  The  price  of  com  hm 
the  harvest  of  1803  has  been  very  * 
upon  an  average,  increased   in  s  gieai 
the  years  of  scarcity,  has  in  general  y' 
profit  to  the  grower.   The  casual  high 
ever,  have  had  the  effect  of  stimukting 
and  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tisdi 
land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  laH 
seasons,  and  other  causes,  have  occasioiKd| 
depression  in  the  value  of  grain  as,  it  k 
will  greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of 
ture,  unless  maintained  by  the  HUpport  d\ 
ment"     It  appears  that  from  1795  to  1 
sive  the  number  of  inclosure   hills  pasnd 
liament  was  782,  or  on  an  average  78  a  f 
which  number  80  were  passed   in  1801, 
1802,  96  in  1803,  and  104  in  1824.    The 
of  1804,  however,  turned  out  to  he  very 
it  was  calculated  that,  although  there  wi 
rage  produce  in  Scotland,  the  deficiency 
England  and  Wales  (occasioned  by 
mildew)  was  not  less  than  from   s  hntk 
third.*     The  consequence  was,  that  by  the 
the  year  the  average  prices  roae  to  befer 
86*.  2d.,  for  barley  43*.  lOrf,,  for  oaU  Sfcj 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  bad 
gun  to  recover  from  the  depression  prodi 
the  war ;  the  official  value  of  the  imports  thiij 
being  2*7,819,552/.,  that  of  the  exports  32,6^' 

1805.— The  prospect  of  the  harvest  t\m} 
was  for  some  time  so  unfavourshle  that  theain 
price  of  wheat,  after  having  somewhat  deeU 
from  the  rate  of  the  preceding  December,  W- 
August  to  the  height  of  98j.  4d.  Thccwp" 
well  got  in.  and  the  deficiency  proved  Icsatiiiih 
been  apprehended,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  to' 
the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  about  78fc ;  ^ 
still  there  was  no  such  abundance  as  to  compes^! 
for  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1804.  Of  thcKUcs 
produced  by  that  failure  Mr.  Tooke  obscrfes,*! 
"  it  was  calculated  to  maintain  an  elevatioo  o^^ 
average  price  thrown  over  a  series  of  ycans^ 
was  the  specific  occasion  of  renewed  demaods^! 
the  working  classes  for  advanced  wages;  diis 
which  were  rendered  the  more  effectual  by  is 
resource  which  the  increasing  emplojmeDt  io  t^ 
army  and  navy  held  out  to  the  workmen  vboei 
gaged  in  the  numerous  strikes  of  that  time."  An 
he  adds  that  the  harvests  of  the  following  yu" 
combined  with  the  state  of  politics,  were  not  ^ 
nature  to  counteract  these  effects.  Our  (otvi 
trade,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  exports  i 
imports,  continued  at  least  to  maintain  itself  st  i 
point  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  yei 
the  official  value  of  imports  for  1805  is  stated 
have  been  28,561,270/.,  that  of  exports  31,020,06 
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Of  the  latter  sum  the  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  23,376,941/. ;  but 
their  declared  or  real  value  was  38,077,144/. ;  or, 
according  to  another  statement  also  given  by  Mr. 
Porter,  to  36,069,147/.*  The  value  of  13,625,676/. 
18  Stated  to  have  been  sent  to  foreign  Europe,  that  of 
11,011,409/.  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  of  7,771,418/.  to  the  rest  of  America,  that  of 
2,904,584/.  to  Asia,  and  that  of  756,060/.  to  Africa. 

1806. — By  the  spring  of  this  year  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  74*.  bd.  But  ap- 
prehensions began  again  to  be  entertained  respect- 
ing the  coming  crop,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
unpromising ;  and  in  March  came  the  proclamation 
of  the  Prussian  government,  under  the  dictation  of 
France,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  British  ships 
into  any  of  its  ports  or  rivers,  which  threatened  to 
cut  off  our  supplies  of  com  from  the  Baltic.  Under 
these  influences  the  price  of  wheat  rose  till,  in  June, 
it  had  attained  to  84*.  After  the  harvest,  however, 
which  turned  out  an  average  one,  prices  somewhat 
declined.  On  the  21st  of  November  Bonaparte 
issued  from  the  newly  captured  city  of  Berlin  his 
famous  decree  declaring  the  whole  of  the  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  but  this  paper 
blockade  (a  contradiction  and  absurdity  in  terms), 
whatever  mischief  it  might  have  been  qualified  to 
operate  in  course  of  time,  could  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
1806  is  stated  to  have  been  26,899,658/. ;  but 
this  falling  off  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  the  exports,  the  official  value  of  which 
rose  to  33,579,434/. ;  the  real  value  of  that  portion 
of  them  which  consisted  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  being,  according  to  the  first 
of  the  two  accounts  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  40,874,983/.,  according  to  the  other 
38,732,730/.  To  the  United  States  there  was  this 
year  sent  of  such  goods  to  the  value  of  12,389,488/., 
to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of  10,877,968/. ;  and 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  on  the 
exports  to  Africa ;  but  those  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  stated  to  have  declined  to  11,363,635/.  This 
falling  off,  and  that  in  the  imports  generally,  are 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  interruption,  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  intercourse  with  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

1807. — Invalid,  however,  as  the  Berlin  blockade 
was  according  to  the  recognised  law  of  nations, 
which,  to  constitute  a  good  blockade,  demands  as 
an  essential  element  the  presence  of  an  armed  force 
sufficient  to  maintain  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  was  for  some  time  actually  made  by  the 
French  emperor,  and  that  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  its  promulgation  many  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  were  seized  for  infringing  it,  and 
brought  into  the  ports  of  France  and  condemned. 
Whether  this  course  would  have  been  long  persisted 
in,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which  it  might  seem 
likely  to  encounter  from  all  neutral  powers,  may  be 
a  question:   almost  the  only  neutral  power  that 
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could  have  offered  it  any  effectual  opposition  was  the 
American  republic,  and  that  free  government  had 
never  shown  much  of  a  disposition  to  resist  either 
injuries  or  insults  proceeding  from  the  despot  of 
France  and  of  the  European  continent ;  besides, 
it  was  afterwards  avowed,  and  urged  by  the  Ame- 
ricans themselves  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
declining  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  they  had 
obtained  an  assurance  from  Bonaparte,  though  not 
in  an  official  form,  that  the  Berlin  decree  would 
not  be  put  in  force  against  their  vessels.  Upon 
this  condition,  or  understanding,  they  were  per- 
fectly willing,  it  would  appear,  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  all 
other  neutrals ;  and  doubtless  this  would  have  been 
for  them  a  sufficiently  convenient  and  profitable 
arrangement,  not  only  leaving  them  to  pursue  the 
trade  that  fairly  belonged  to  them  undisturbed,  but 
clearing  the  seas  of  all  their  rivals,  and  throwing 
into  their  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Possibly,  in  the  circumstances,  this  might 
have  been  a  state  of  things  not  disadvantageous  to 
England  either;  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
world  was  reduced,  with  so  many  of  the  old  chan- 
nels of  our  commerce  shut  against  us.  this  outlet  for 
our  produce  and  manufactures  through  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  ought  perhaps  to  have  satisfied  us, 
and  made  us  feel  as  grateful  to  that  power  as  the 
Americans  themselves  seemed  to  feel  to  Bonaparte 
for  the  permission,  or  half- permission,  he  had  given 
them  to  afford  us  such  an  accommodation.  The^ 
Whig  ministry,  however,  which  was  then  in  power, 
did  not  think  it  proper  or  becoming  to  acquiesce  in 
silence  in  the  novel  and  extraordinary  pretensions 
put  forth  by  France ;  and  on  the  7  th  of  January  in 
this  year,  1807,  they  issued  an  order  in  council 
directing  the  seizure  of  all  neutral  vessels  trading 
from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe  to  another  with  pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  enemy.  And,  when  this  mea- 
sure was  found  to  have  little  effect,  and  to  be  exten- 
sively evaded,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
new  efforts  began  to  be  made  with  considerable  suc- 
cess to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree,  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
the  1 1th  and  21st  of  November,  issued  further  orders 
in  council,  by  which  France  and  all  the  countries 
subject  to  it  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  all  vessels  were  made  liable  to  seizure 
which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  those  parts  of 
the  world.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
decree  Bonaparte  by  another  decree  had  ordered, 
after  the  example  of  the  Directory  in  1796,  that  all 
neutral  vessels  should  carry  attestations,  called 
letters  or  certificates  of  origin,  from  the  French 
consuls  of  the  ports  from  which  they  had  set  out, 
that  no  part  of  their  cargo  was  British,  and  should 
be  seized  if  found  without  such  protections :  the 
British  government  now  announced  that  all  vessels  of 
neutrals  should  be  seized  on  board  of  which  letters 
of  origin  were  discovered.  No  neutral  vessels,  it 
was  also  intimated,  would  be  allowed  to  trade  with 
France,  or  any  other  hostile  country,  which  had  not 
touched  first  at  some  British  port,  and,  after  pay- 
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ing  custom-dues  there,  been  permitted,  according 
to  certain  regulations  which  were  set  down,  to 
pursue  their  voyage.  These  orders,  therefore,  were 
an  adoption,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  even  an 
extension  of  some  of  the  boldest  innovations  in  that 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  the  object 
obviously  was.to  force  the  neutral  powers  to  resist  the 
hitherto  unheard  of,  or  at  least  entirely  unadmitted, 
pretensions  which  had  thus  been  put  forth  by  France. 
Meanwhile,  between  the  French  and  the  English 
decrees,  in  so  far  as  they  were  enforced,  the  neutral 
trade  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  or  was  anni- 
hilated :  neutral  vessels  could  not  comply  with 
either  decree  without  rendering  themselves  subject 
to  capture  or  confiscation  under  the  other,  (n 
these  circumstances  Bonaparte,  on  the  17  th  of 
December,  issued  another  decree  from  Milan,  ex- 
tending his  so-called  blockade  to  the  British  domi- 
nions in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  And  on  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  aware  for  some  weeks  of 
the  British  orders  in  council  promulgated  here  in 
November,  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  American 
vessels  in  their  ports,  thus  preventing  for  the  pre* 
sent  any  resort  by  its  subjects  (or  trade  to  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  two  bdligerent  powers. 
But  these  measures  could  not,  of  coune,  have  any 
effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  present  year. 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  in  1807  is 
stated  to  have  been  26,734,425/.,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  that  of  the  exports, 
however,  had  declined  to  31,015,526/.,  and  that  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
to  28,391,214/.  The  declared  value  of  the  British 
and  Irish  manufactures  exported  was,  according  to 
one  of  the  two  accounts,  37,245,877/.,  according  to 
the  other  35,412,867/.  The  value  of  those  sent 
to  the  United  States  was  very  little  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year ;  but  that  of  those  sent  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  now  only  9,002,237/.  This  falling 
off  was,  probably,  in  great  part  occasioned  by  the 
closing  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by  Denmark 
after  our  bombardment  of  Ck>penhagen  in  the  au- 
tumn, an  act  which  was  also  followed  on  the  part 
of  Russia  by  an  embargo  on  British  shipping. 
The  harvest  in  England,  though  scarcely  an  average 
one,  was  well  got  in,  and  by  November  the  price 
of  wheat  had  declined  to  66«. 

1808. — From  the  very  commencement  of  this 
year  the  price  of  grain  began  to  recover.  *^  The 
scantiness  of  the  preceding  crop,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
**  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  apprehensions  which  had  been  entertained  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  British  flag  from  trade  in  the 
Baltic  were  realised.  Thus  we  were  threatened 
with  an  almost  total  cutting  off  of  a  foreign  supply, 
if  we  should  have  occasion  for  it,  as  it  was  thought 
inevitable  that  we  should ;  it  being  considered  as 
a  settled  point  that  this  country  did  not  produce 
corn  enough  for  its  own  consumption."*  In 
these  circumstances,  after  a  cold  spring  and  a  rainy 
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and  stormy  summer,  came  a  harvest  which  proved 
to  be  still  more  deficient  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.     Accordingly,  prices  €H>iitinued  to  rise  after 
the  new  crop  was  got  in  ;  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  by  the  month  of  July  had  reached 
81;.  4(/.,  attained  to  the  height  of  92j.  in  Noveoh 
ber,  and  vibrated  about  that   point  for  theme  of 
the  year.   The  prices  also  of  nearly  all  other  artidet 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  receive  either  wholij 
or  in    part  from  foreign  countries   underwent  t 
CTeat  advance.     "The  close   of  the  year  1807," 
Mr.  Tooke  observes,  '*  found  us,  by  the  eveois  of 
the  war,  excluded  from  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with   every  country   in    Europe,    Swedes 
excepted ;  and  there  was  consequently,  besides  is 
many  instances  a  short  actual  supply,  a  prosped 
of  scarcity  of  every  article  of  European  produce 
required  as  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures  or 

as  naval  stores The  prospect  of  scaidif 

thus  held  out  naturally  excited  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  prospect  became 
realised  was  the  speculative  demand  exteDded.'** 
Thus  hemp  rose  from  58/.  per  ton,  which  was  is 
price  in  the  summer  of  1807,  to  1 18/.  in  the  coune 
of  1808.     Flax  rose  from  68/.  to  142/.  per  Urn. 
Memel  timber,  which  during  1806  and  1807  iwi 
varied  from  ^3s,  to  llOs,  per  load,  now  readied 
340«. ;  and  deals  and  other  descriptions  of  wood 
rose  in  proportion.     Baltic  linseed  rose  from  43f. 
to  150f.  per  quarter;  Russia  tallow  from  Bdf.to 
U2s,  per  cwt.t    In  consequence  of  the  occups-  ^ 
tion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  great  speculation! 
were  entered  into  in  the  wool  of  that  country;  sod 
the  price  rose  from  6i.  7<i.  and  6^.  9d,  to  22s.  and 
26«.  per  lb.  for  the  Leonessa,  and  from  2s.  6d.  and 
5f.  to  I3s.  and  18f.  for  Seville  wools.    SiJks,  io 
like  manner,  for  a  supply  of  which  article  our  prin- 
cipal dependence  was  then  on  Italy,  advanced  con- 
siderably:— Piedmont  thrown  silk  from  90«iind 
47«.  to  96«.  and  112^. ;  and,  under  the  greater 
demand  for  other  sorts  thus  created,  Chios  nv 
silk  from  19j.  and  22^.  to  33s.  and  4bs.,  and 
Bengal  from  25«.  and  33s.  to  52«.  and  6bs.   A 
similar  increase  took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
embarrassed  and  threatening  state  of  our  relations 
with  that  government :  the  cottcm  of  Georgia  rose 
from   9d,  and    Is,  to  2s.   and   2s.  6d:  per  ib^ 
and  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  from  4d.  and  8d.  to 
Is.  4d.  and  2f.|    The  only  article  which  appean 
to  have  become  cheaper  was  butchers'  mat,  the 
decline  in  which  was  probably  connected  with  the 
prices  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
which  made  feeding  unprofiuble.     Even  sugtr, 
coffee,  and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which 
had  fallen  in  price   during  the  enhancement  of 
articles  of  more  immediate  necessity,  on  the  piin- 
ciple  explained  in  our  last  Book,§  and  had  reached 
an  extreme  point  of  depression  in  1801,  had  ad- 
vanced from  that  date  till  1805,  and,  although  they  . 
had  been  again  depressed  during  1806  snd  1807, 
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had  experienced  a  speculative  improvement  in  price 
in  this  year,  1808,  which  they  maintained  for  some 
time.*  Then,  coincidently  with  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  imported  commodities,  there  was  a  new 
field  of  great  extent  opened  for  our  exports.  **  The 
transfer,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  virtual 
emancipation  of  the  colonies  of  Spain  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother  country,  opened  the  trade  of  a 
great  part  of  South  America  in  1808 ;  and,  as  by  the 
course  of  the  war  we  possessed  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  seas,  it  was,  in  fact,  to  this  country,  exclu- 
sively of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  this  opening  was 
presented."t  And  then  he  quotes  the  following 
graphic  description  by  Mr.  MacCulloch  of  the 
shipments  to  South  America  by  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  ex- 
citement and  spirit  of  speculation  thus  called  up : 
*'*  The  exportations  consequent  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the 
Caraccas  were  most  extraordinary.  Speculation 
was  then  carried  beyond*  the  boundaries  within 
which  even  gambling  is  usually  confined,  and  was 
pushed  to  an  extent  and  into  channels  Uiat  could 
liardly  have  been  deemed  practicable.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  an  intelligent  traveller 
resident  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  more  Manchester  goods  were  sent  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  than  had  been  consumed  in 
the  twenty  years  preceding ;  that  the  quantity  of 
^  English  goods  of  all  sorts  poured  into  the  city  was 
so  very  great,  that  warehouses  could  not  be  pro- 
vided sufficient  to  contain  them;  and  that  the 
most  valuable  merchandise  was  actually  exposed 
for  weeks  on  the  beach  to  the  weather  and  to  every 
sort  of  depredation.  Elegant  services  of  cut  glass 
and  china  were  offered  to  persons  whose  most 
splendid  drinking- vessels  consisted  of  a  horn  or  the 
shell  of  a  cocoa-nut ;  tools  were  sent  out  having  a 
hammer  on  the  one  side  and  a  hatchet  on  the  other, 
as  if  the  inhabitants  had  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  break  the  first  stone  that  they  met  with 
and  then  cut  the  gold  and  diamonds  from  it ;  and 
some  speculators  actually  went  so  far  as  to  send 
out  skates  to  Rio  Janeiro."^  At  home,  also, 
throughout  1807  and  1808,  speculation  extended 
to  many  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
numerous  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for 
the  construction  of  canals  and  bridges  (Waterloo- 
bridge  and  Vauxhall-bridge  were  projected  and 
the  subscriptions  for  them  raised  in  1808),  and  the 
estaj^lishment  of  fire  and  life  insurance-offices, 
breweries,  distilleries,  wine  and  foreign  spirit 
marts,  vinegar-manufactories,  &c.  The  entire 
official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1808 
was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  that 
of  the  imports  being  26,795,540/.,  that  of  the  ex- 
ports 30,387,990/.  The  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  was  also  much  the  same  as  in  1807 ; 
being    37,275,102/.    according    to  one  account, 
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35,007,591/.  according  to  another.  The  value, 
however,  exported  to  the  United  States  was  now 
only  5,241,739/.,  while  that  exported  to  the  rest  of 
America  had  risen  to  16,591,871/.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  no  doubt,  much  found  its  way  to  the  States, 
1809. — The  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Stockholm  in  March  this  year,  involving  the  depo- 
sition of  Gustavus  IV.,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
constitution,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  peace  with 
Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  brought  with  it 
our  immediate  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  Sweden, 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  had  remained  open 
to  our  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  were  also  both  overrun  and  claimed 
as  conquesU  by  France.  On  the  4th  of  March 
also  the  American  government  followed  up  its 
embargo  by  an  act  of  congress  prohibiting  all  com* 
merdal  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  either  France  or  England.  In 
April,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  our  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Erskine, 
the  act  was  suspended  in  regard  to  this  country  by 
the  authority  of  the  president;  but  on  the  10th  of 
August  the  prohibition  was  renewed,  on  the  dis* 
avowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  negotiation  by  the  British 
government;  and  the  non-intercourse  continued 
throughout  Uie  remainder  of  the  year.  Meanwhile 
at  home,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  last  crop 
might  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  consumption, 
while  there  was  apparently  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  abroad,  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  continued  to  rise,  till  in  March  the  average 
price  of  wheat  reached  95«.  As  the  harvest 
approached,  a  decline  began  to  take  place,  and  by 
July  the  averages  had  got  down  to  86^.  6d, ;  but 
heavy  rains  now  set  in  and  continued  till  the  middle 
of  October,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crops 
suffered  greatly;  so  that  prices  began  to  rise 
again,  till  in  December  the  average  for  wheat 
had  reached  I02s.  6d.  Yet  about  400,000  quar* 
ters  of  wheat  were  obtained  from  abroa4  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  entire  value  of  the 
grain  imported  in  this  year  exceeded  2,700,000/. 
At  the  same  time  most  other  commodities,  whether 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles,  expe- 
rienced a  great  fall  of  price.  ^'  The  great  ad- 
vance," says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  and  the  enormously 
high  range,  of  prices  in  this  country  in  1808,  while 
on  the  Continent  they  were  low  (by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  as  made  them  high  here), 
induced  the  merchants  on  both  sides  to  make  great 
efforts  to  overcome  or  elude  the  obstacles  to  importa- 
tion, opposed  by  our  own  orders  in  council,  as  well 
as  by  the  continental  system.  Accordingly,  mea- 
sures were  taken,  by  means  of  licences  from  the 
government  of  this  country,  and  of  simulated  papers, 
which  were  calculated  to  lull  the  vigilance  or  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  those  foreign  governments  which 
were  the  unwilling  tools  of  the  overbearing  power 
of  France  at  that  period,  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing, on  a  lai|^  scale,  the  commodities  which  had 
experienced  so  great  a  rise."^     It  appears  that 
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under  these  circumstances  the  imports  into  this 
country  of  cotton  rose  from  2,353,725  lbs.  in  1808 
to  6,845,933  in  1809 ;  of  raw  silk,  from  63*7,102 
lbs.  in  1808  to  698,189  lbs.  in  1809;  of  thrown 
silk,  from  139,312  lbs.  in  1808  to  501,746  lbs.  in 
1809;  of  tallow,  from  148,282  cwts.  in  1808  to 
353,177  cwts.  in  1809;  of  hemp,  from  259,687 
cwte.  in  1808  to  858,875  cwU.  in  1809;  of  fiax, 
from  257,722  cwts.  in  1808  to  533,367  cwts.  in 
1809;  of  linseed,  from  506,332  bushels  in  1808 
to  1,119,763  bushels  in  1809;  of  cotton,  from 
43,605,982  lbs.  in  180S  to  92,812,282  lbs.  in 
1809;  of  sugar,  from  3,753,485  cwts.  in  1808  to 
4,001,198  cwts.  in  1809;  of  coffee,  from  417,642 
cwts.  in  1808  to  828,683  cwts.  in  1810.*  The 
fall  of  prices  thus  produced  was,  in  many  instances, 
such,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  as  "left  to  the  importer, 
after  paying  for  the  enormous  charges  of  importa- 
tion, nothing  whatever  for  the  prime  cost.''t  The 
total  official  value  of  the  imports  in  this  year  is 
stated  to  have  risen  to  31,750,557/.»  and  that  of 
the  exports  to  46,292,632/.  The  real  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported was,  according  to  one  account,  47,371,393/., 
according  to  another  44,794,452/.;  of  which  there 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
7,258,500/.,  to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of 
18,014,219/.,  and  to  other  European  countries  to 
that  of  15,849,449/.,  instead  of  9,016,033/.,  which 
was  the  amount  in  1808. 

1810. — ^The  damaged  and  deficient  crop  of  the 
preceding  year  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  a  cold 
and  ungenial  spring,  «nd  all  the  appearances  of 
another  unfavourable  harvest,  which  continued  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  and,  notwithstanding 
large  importations  (to  the  extent  of  1,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  600,000  quarters  of  other 
grain  and  flour,  the  cost  of  which  exceeded 
7,000,000/.),  raised  the  average  price  of  wheat 
by  that  time  to  116^.  A  great  change,  however, 
now  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  the  crops  were 
secured  in  so  good  condition,  and  turned  out  so 
much  better  than  had  been  expected,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  de- 
clined to  94«.  7t/.  One  consequence  was,  that 
many  of  the  comdealers,  who  had  speculated  on 
the  continuance  of  the  bad  weather,  were  ruined. 
While  most  imported  commodities,  too,  were  con- 
tinuing to  fall  in  price,  "  a  total  stop,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  was  put  to  our  exports  to  the  Baltic  by 
the  extensive  confiscations  which  had  occurred,  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  in  the  ports  of  Germany  and 
j^russia.  The  returns,  too,  from  South  America 
were  now  coming  round ;  and  these  left  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  exporters,  many  of  whom  had  bought 
the  goods  on  credits  maintained  by  the  circulation 
of  accommodation  paper.  From  the  close,  there- 
fore, of  1809,  through  1810,  there  was  a  complete 
exemplification  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
conducive  to  a  reduction  of  private  paper,  and  to 
a  diminution  of  transactions  on  credit,  viz.  stag- 
nation and  despondency,  as  succeeding  to  a  state 
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of  Speculation  and  overtrading.     And,   so  many 
circumstances,  on  so  large  a  scale,  combining  in 
the  same  direction,  the  fall  of  prices,  the  reducticn 
of  private  paper,  and  the  destruction  of  credit  Trere 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  were  ever  befoire,  or 
have  since  been,  known  to  have  occurred  witJiiB 
BO  short  a  space  of  time.     A  general  dismay  pre- 
vailed throughout  nearly  all  branches    of  trade 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1810,  and  the  fim 
few  months   of  the    following   year,    when    the 
depressing  causes  had  produced    their    g;reatesz 
effect."  *    The  operation  of  these  causes  was  ocs 
materially  counteracted  by  the  re-opening  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
an  act  passed  by  congress  on  the  1st  of  May  in 
this  year  repealing  the  non-intercourse  law  for  the 
present  with  regard  both  to  this   country  and 
France.    The  first  English  failures  that  excited 
alarm  appear  to  have  occurred  in   July.     The 
commercial  report  in  the  ^  Monthly  Magazine  * 
for  August,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  states  that 
the  failures  of  houses  of  the  first  respectabilicr, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  during  the 
preceding  month,  had  been  of  unexampled  numbcr 
and  importance :  a  West  India  broker,  who  had 
long  been  considered  the  first  in  his  line,  had,  by 
speculations  in  Spanish  wool,  an  article  which  had 
fallen  fifty  per  cent.,  occasioned  the  stoppage  c^  s 
London  banking-house,  which  brought  down  the 
several  country  banks  connected  with  it,  and  from 
them  the  ruin  spread  to  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  their  dependents:  about  the  same   time  five 
Manchester  houses  in  the  city  stopped   paymest, 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  they  had   brought 
upon  themselves  by  speculative  exports  to  Suutk 
America.     **  In  consequence  of  these  unexpected 
events,"  says  the  report,  "  public  credit  is  at  the 
present  moment  as  low  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the 
money  market  is  unprecedented,  and  the  depression 
so  considerable,  that  omnium  is  fallen  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  discount..    .    .The  renewal  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  United  Stutes  of  America  has, 
in  some  sort,  benefited  the  manufacturing  interest , 
but  this  felicitous  effect  is  almost  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  those  calamities  which  it  has  beeu 
our  painful  duty  to  record."     All  trade  betwees 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  it  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned, was  at  this  time  completely  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  French  emperor's 
anti-commercial  decrees.     In  November  the  tim- 
ber of  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  in  the  same 
month  from  1804  to  1808  had  ranged  from  60  to 
100,  and  in  1809  had  been  only  130,  rose  to  273, 
'*  besides  stoppages  and  compositions,"  says  the 
'  Commercial  Report'  for  December,  **  equal  in 
number  to  half  the  traders  in  the  kingdom.". . . . 
"These  failures  throughout  the  kingdom,"  the 
rep«)rt  goes  on,  "  have  wonderfully  affected  the 
manufacture  of  every  description  of  goods,  and  a 
general  want  of   confidence  exists  between   the 
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manufacturer    and   the    export  merchant.    The 
Bpeculators  at  Liverpool  have  completely  over- 
stocked the  different  markets  of  South  America, 
ivhere  at  present  English  manufactured  articles 
can  be  purchased  at  a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the   exporter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
on  which  little  or  no  credit   could  be  obtained 
here.*'    Throughout  the  following  month  of  De- 
cember the  ruin  continued  to  spread,  and  the  de- 
struction of  credit  became  still  more  complete. 
*•  Confidence  in  the  commercial  world,"  says  the 
next  report,  "  seems  nearly  at  an  end.     Discount, 
unless  bills,  &c.  of  a  few  of  the  first  houses  in 
the  city,  can  only  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
bill-brokers,  at  an  extra  commission,  exclusive  of 
the  regular  interest.     In   Lancashire  the  cotton 
manufacturers  appear,  by  the  late  gazettes,  as  well 
as  by  private  inturmation,  to  be  greatly  distressed, 
and  business  quite  at  a  stand.    In  Manchester  and 
other  places  houses  stop  not  only  every  day,  but 
every  hour.     Cotton  wool  is  in  no  demand  at  any 
price,  and  no  export  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
except  a  few  sorts  to  Rio,  &c.     The  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  &c.  quite  at  a  stand,  and  no 
orders  for  execution  there,  except  a  few  for  our 
home  consumption.     At  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol  the  king's  stores  are  full  of  all  kinds  of 
colonial  produce,  as  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  &c.   for 
security  of  their  duties,  and  the  proprietors  in  the 
greatest  possible  distress,  not  being  able  to  force 
sales  of  these  articles."    The  entire  number  of 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  this  year 
amounted   to  2314,   of  which   26  were  against 
bankers.     It  appears,  too,  that  the  commercial 
embarrassment  and  distress  of  this  period  were 
felt  in  nearly  as  great  severity  as  in  England, 
not  only  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
even  in  the  United  States  of  America.    In  how 
far  the  state  of  trade  in  these  several  parts  of 
the  world    indicated    only  the    same   generally 
disordered  system,  or  had  been  affected  by  the 
same  causes,  and  what  those  causes  in  their  whole 
extent  really  were,  are  questions  as  to  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  was  entertained  at  the  time, 
nor  has  all  the  investigation  the  subject  has  since 
undergone  made  it  perfectly  clear.    The  pressure 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America  seems  to  have 
followed  that  felt  in  this  country ;  and,  looking  to 
that  fact,  and  to  the  position  of  England  as  the 
centre  and  heart  of  the  commercial  system  of  the 
world,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  mischief  began  here,  and  was  hence  propagated 
to  other  countries.     The  war,  the  French  decrees 
and  the  British  orders  in  council,  the  American 
embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Act,  the  deficient 
harvest  of  1809,  the  over  exportations  to  South 
America,  and  the  over  importations  from  the  West 
Indies,  may  be  safely  held  to  have  all  had  a  share 
in  producing  the  result,  to  whatever  extent  these 
various  co-operating  causes  are  to  be  considered  as 
connected  among  themselves,  or  as  separate  and  in- 
dependent in   their  origin.      And   there  is  also 
another  cause  which  has  been  assigned  as  having 


had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  immediate  production 
of  the  commercial  panic  which  suddenly  broke  out 
in  England  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  or  at  least 
in  aggravating  and  spreading  it  after  it  had  com- 
menced— ^we  mean,  the  appointment  and  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the -famous  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. This  select  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  February,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  who  became  its  chair- 
man, ^'  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  gold  bullion,  andto  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  of  the  ex- 
change between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts  :" 
it  commenced  the  hearing  of  evidence  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  and  continued  to  examine  witnesses 
till  the  25th  of  May ;  the  report,  the  work  of  the 
chairman,  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed 
on  the  8th  of  June ;  and,  although  copies  were  not 
in  the  hands  of  members  till  about  the  middle  of 
August  (the  number  of  tables  in  the  appendix  hav- 
ing delayed  the  printing),  the  substance  of  its 
reasoning  and  recommendations  was  circulated  by 
the  newspapers  immediately  after  it  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  Its  main  conclusions  were : — 
that  the  circulating  medium  ought  to  be  brought 
back,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  compatible  witii  a 
wise  and  necessary  caution,  to  the  original  principle 
of  cash  payments  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of 
bank  paper ;  that  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent, or  security  for  the  future,  could  be  pointed 
out  except  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  suspended 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  that 
the  restriction  on  cash  payments  could  not  safely 
be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years 
from  the  present  time,  but  that  early  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  parliament  for  terminating 
by  the  end  of  that  period  the  operation  of  the 
several  statutes  which  had  imposed  and  continued 
that  restriction.  The  alarm  which  the  publication 
of  these  propositions  occasioned  among  the  bankers, 
and  the  merchants  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  Bank  for  discounting  their  bills,  is  said 
in  some  of  the  accounts  to  have  first  produced  the 
contraction  of  credit,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
so  many  houses  came  down.  And  the  Bullion 
Report  may,  in  point  of  fact,  have  given  the  last 
shock,  or  touch,  which  brought  about  the  cata- 
strophe; but  the  causes  undoubtedly  were  far 
more  powerful,  and  more  deeply  seated,  which  had 
so  weakened  our  commercial  system  as  to  make  it 
liable  to  be  thus  overthrown  by  the  first  puff  of  air. 
The  total  official  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  in  this  year,  1810,  rose 
to39,301,612;.;  that  of  the  exports  of  all  kinds 
was  only  43,419,336/.;  but  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  was  higher  than  in  the  last  year, 
having  been,  according  to  one  of  the  two  accounts, 
48,438,680/.,  according  to  the  other  45,761,121/. 
In  regard  to  the  quarters  to  which  these  goods 
were  sent,  the  only  material  difference  was,  that 
the  amount  sent  direct  to  the  United  States  was, 
this  year,  1 0,920,152 ^,  and  that  sent  to  the  rest 
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21,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  each  loan 
should  be  drawn  from  that  source ;  the  phraseo- 
logy employed  was,  that  so  much  of  the  pi-oduce 
of  the  war  taxes  should  be  mortgaged  every  year 
as  should  provide  the  requisite  10  per  cent.  But 
in  truth  it  did  not  matter  from  what  particular 
fund  this  money  was  obtained,  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  war  taxes  or  from  any  of  the  other 
taxes,  or  from  the  loan  itself;  it  would  in  any  case 
equally  form  a  deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  In  the  explanation,  however,  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  suppose,  as  was  done  at  the 
time,  that  the  extinction  of  the  successive  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  them,  were 
to  be  effected  by  mortgaging,  for  these  purposes, 
successive  portions  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
21,000,000/.,  produced  by  the  property  tax  and  the 
other  war  taxes.  It  was  proposed  then  that  in  the 
first  year  there  should  be  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.,  being  1,000,000/.  more  than  was 
required  (as  above  explained)  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  For  this  the  portion  of  the  war 
taxes  to  be  mortgaged  would,  therefore,  be  only. 
200,000/.,  that  and  the  superfluous  1,000,000/. 
together  making  the  1,200,000/.  required.  The 
200,000/.,  however,  though  thus  affected  to  be,  as 
it  were,  given  up  by  the  war  revenue,  could  not. 
of  course,  be  actually  spared  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  year;  and  an  equivalent  sum  was  ac- 
cordingly to  be  raised  by  what  was  called  a  sup- 
plementary loan.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  was 
the  same  thing,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  real 
burthen  or  liability  imposed  upon  the  country,  as 
if  the  whole  sum  borrowed  in  the  year,  1,200,000/., 
had  been  raised  by  one  operation.  By  the  plan, 
however,  the  supplementary  loans  were  to  be 
treated  differently  from  what,  for  distinction's  sake, 
we  may  call  the  original  loans  of  each  year ;  their 
ultimate  extinction  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund  (as  in  the  system  of  1792)  of  1  per 
cent  upon  their  nominal  amount,  or,  supposing 
them  to  be  funded  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  60,  of 
l-60th  of  the  sum  borrowed.  How  then  were 
this  l-60th  and  the  interest  upon  the  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  be  obtained  ?  A  supplementary  loan 
to  the  supplementary  loans,  and  a  third  supple- 
mentary loan  to  that,  might  have  been  devised ; 
and  BO  on  the  project  might  have  been  carried 
through  an  infinite  series  of  such  operations,  just 
as  wisely  and  profitably  as  through  the  first  term 
of  the  series ;  but  here  the  supplementary  bor- 
rowing stopped,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  and  extinction  of  the  sup- 
plementary loan  should  be  made  by  lajring  on  new 
taxes.  '*To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last,"  it  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  obvious 
enough,  in  any  scheme  of  borrowing  whatever 
that  recognised  the  principle  of  repayment,  or 
even  that  of  paying  the  interest  upon  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  succession  of  loans.  From 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
fur  the  first  year,   however,  it  may  be  thought 


that   these    supplementary     loans    never  ead 
rise  to  any  considerable  sum.      Let  ns  lee.  Ik 
scheme  for  the  original  loans  (upon  whkh  t&  ie 
rest  depended)  in  every  year  of  the  fonrteeam 
that  in  the  second  and  third  yean  the  sum  vm 
ally  borrowed   should,  as  in    the   first  ycai,  k 
12,000,000/.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  thookl  Ix 
14,000,000/.,  and  that  in  each  of  the  socoeedii 
ten  years  it  should  be  16,000,000/.     Here  is 
210,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed  in  all,  the  ten  pe 
cent,  upon  which  would  absorb  the  entire  var  r-  j 
venue  of  21,000,000/.     **  But,"    it  was  arpei  \ 
**  the  debt  contracted  the  first  year  being  nowpuirf 
by  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  it,  the  poitii 
of  the  war  taxes  mortgaged  for  it  would  be «  j 
free,  and  be  applicable  to  the  loan  of  the  foUovii 
year ;  and,  another  portion  being  set  free  the  U- 
lowing    and    each  succeeding   year,   these  km 
might  be  continued  on  this  system  without  Iidbi- 
tion  of  time."  *     All  true,  if  we  look  only  to  tk 
original  loans — if  these  ^^  might  be  the  be  ill  cd 
the  end  all "  of  the  scheme ;  but  the  origind  \fm 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  provided  foroEttf 
the  war  taxes,  in  the  manner  proposed,  by  thep» 
duce  of  these  taxes,  thus  carried  away  voA  lost  3 
the    income    and    necessary  expenditure  of  ^ 
country,  being  supplied  by  additional  loans,  wlui 
additional  or  supplementary  loans  mutt  tbenud« 
be  provided  for  by  new  taxes.     It  ia  easy  for  m 
one  to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  datt  « 
have  given,  or  the  whole  may  be  seen  set  out  i 
clear  and  indisputable  tabular  deductions  id  Ik 
Hamilton's  work,  where  it  appears  that  the  v 
to  be  raised  by  supplementary  loan  having  to 
as  already  stated,  200,000/.  the  first  year,  itwi 
the  second  year  be  1,400,000/.,  and  would  go  a 
increasing  till  it  became  16,000,000/.  the  fiv- 
teenth  year,  and  20,000,000/.  the  fifteenth.  Aftfl' 
wards  it  would  never  exceed  the  20,000,00(M1,  m 
fall  below  the  16,000,000/.    The  stem  impsrtiaiitr 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  whig  as  he  was,  has  prooouoets 
on  this  financial  scheme  of  All  the  Talents  tiie 
condemnation  of  being  simply  the  worst,  andfcj* 
great  deal  the  worst,  and  most  wasteful  that  efff 
was  proposed  by  any  ministry.     He  shows  that« 
the  end  of  fourteen  years,  if  Lord  Heniy  VfSHf* 
system   had  been  persevered  in,  it  would  he* 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  19,448,136^ 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  loss  of  43,412,538^ 
above  the  plan  of  raising  an  equivalent  revoi« 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all.     By  the  svitf^ 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one-sixtieth,  the  loss  "^ 
have  been   only  14,910,583/.;  and  by  that  of* 
sinking  fund  of  one-hundredth  (or  one  per  cest) 
it  would  have  been  only  8,782,350/.  in  that  apitf 
of  time.     "  We  have  heard  it  maintained,''  ^ 
observes,  "  that  a  system  may  be  so  constmcttl 
that,  although  it  does  harm  in  the  first  yeais  of  lO 
operation,  the  result,  after  a  long  continuance,  viu 
be  beneficial.     From  its  effects  after  a  few  yeffl* 
we  may  judge  with  certainty  of  its  ultimate  ter 
dency.     Suppose,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  it  b» 

*  Hamilton's  Inquiry  concerning  ttie  Nadonal  Drbly  p*  I^ 
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rendered  the  state  of  our  national  finance  so  many 
millions  worse  than  it  would  have  been  under  a 
different  system,  but  after  that  period  it  takes  a 
beneficial  turn.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  the  measures  of  that  other  system 
for  these  ten  years,  and  then  commence,  upon  a 
better  basis,  the  measures  of  the  former.  But  the 
supposition  of  a  change  of  tendency  is  absurd.  If 
it  do  harm  in  the  beginning,  it  will  do  more  harm 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in."  He  goes  on  to 
show  &at  the  real  loss  by  Lord  Henry  Petty's 
eystem  in  the  twenty  years  might  be  justly  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  considerably  higher  than  he  has 
taken  it  at.  The  43,412,538/.,  he  says, ''  is  the 
sum  which  the  public  must  pay  to  the  national 
creditors,  or  remain  under  the  burden  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  and  appUed  to  the 
national  service.  It  arises  from  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  against  the  public,  and  is  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  postponing  the  payment  of 
interest,  which  should  commence  when  the  debt  is 
contracted,  to  a  distant  time.  But,  besides  this, 
another  loss  is  incurred  by  the  system  of  borrowing 
larger  sums  than  are  wanted,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sinking  fund ;  and  a  further  loss  is  incurred  by 
borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  fund  during  war, 
when  the  price  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace, 

when  the  price  is  high These  two  sources  of 

loss,  indeed,  attach  to  other  systems,  where  similar 
measures  are  followed,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty's;  but  they  take  place  in  his  system  to  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  measures  from  which 
they  arise  are  carried  there  to  a  greater  extent."* 

This  plan,  however,  was  thrown  overboard  with 
the  ministry  which  had  produced  it ;  and  no  fur- 
ther change  was  made  or  attempted  till,  in  1813, 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  brought  forward  another  scheme,  which  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  for  remedying  certain 
defects  and  inconveniences  in  the  working  of  the 
system  established  in  1802,  and  restoring  the 
existing  sinking  fund  more  nearly  to  what  it  was 
when  first  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  original  limitation  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  an  annual  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
having  been  repealed  in  1802,  the  interest  upon 
the  portion  of  Uie  debt  which  was  redeemed  had 
continued  to  be  provided  every  year,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  debt ;  so 
that,  although  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of 
1786  had  now  been  in  fact  purchased  by  the 
commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  discharged,  the 
country  had  as  yet  derived  no  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  diminution  of  taxation  from  that  operation.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  the  debt  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  should  be  declared  to 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
same  should  be  appropriated,  so  soon  as  required, 
to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans.  In  this  way  it 
was  calculated  that  the  loans  that  would  be  neces- 

*  Inqniry,  3xd  edit.,  1818.  p.  219 :  lee  also  pp.  143-146, 208*219.  and 
834,335. 


sary  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  1813,  and  also  those  of  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  part  of  that  of  1817,  would  all  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interest  upon 
them  and  the  sinking  funds  for  their  gradual 
liquidation,  without  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional taxes.  At  the  same  time  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent,  was  restored  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  86,796,375/.,  which  had,  in 
1802,  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  with- 
out any  such  provision  for  its  discharge ;  a  sinking 
fund  also  of  one  per  cent,  was  provided  for  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  then  in  circulation, 
which  was  about  26,000,000/. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,127,963/.  were 
imposed  the  first  year,  and  it  was  determined  that, 
in  like  manner,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  provided  for  any  addition  to 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  not 
redeemed  within  the  year.  Further,  it  was 
arranged  that,  in  future,  instead  of  each  separate 
loan  having  its  own  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent., 
all  those  funds  should  be  united,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  in  this  way  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  contracted  since  1792  should  be  re- 
deemed, that  loan  should  be  declared  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  charge  on  the  same  considered  as 
released  for  the  public  service ;  and  so  with  regard 
to  each  successive  loan,  till  the  whole  debt  should 
be  redeemed.  The  more  efifectually  to  secure  the 
redemption  of  each  future  loan  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  time  of  its  being  contracted,  there 
were  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  excess  of 
the  loan  above  the  sum  applicable  in  the  same  year 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  another  of  one  per  cent. 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  remainder.  Then, 
with  regard  to  future  taxation  under  this  system,  it 
was  appointed  that,  if  no  loan,  according  to  the 
scheme,  fell  in  or  was  discharged  within  the  year, 
new  taxes  should  be  imposed  equal  to  the  whole 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  whatever  sum 
should  be  borrowed ;  but,  if  any  loans  fell  in,  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  being  released,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  the  new  loan  or  loans 
of  the  year,  and  taxes  imposed  only  for  the  surplus. 
If  the  interest  on  the  loans  released  should  exceed 
the  interest  on  the  loans  contracted,  of  course  no 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  that  year ;  and  the 
surplus  of  interest  released  was  to  be  reserved  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  the 
subsequent  year. 

In  reference  to  the  objection  made  to  this  plan 
as  trenching  on  the  sinking  funds  formerly  esta- 
blished and  thereby  diminishing  the  security  of 
the  public  creditor.  Dr.  Hamilton,  after  showing 
that  the  allegation  on  which  the  objection  rests  is 
unfounded,  observes  that,  "  after  all,  the  security 
of  the  public  creditors  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
any  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
finance  as  by  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  the 
national  debt."  "  If,"  he  justly  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  loans  be  greater  than  what  the  capitalists 
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cessary  to  render  the  ofifence  capital,  was  also  a 
few  years  after  raised  from  forty  shilliDgs  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  as  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactments  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
16,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


LoKD  Eldon. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
fessional life,  says :  ^^  That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all'the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 
patient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
love  of  investigation  which  no  harshness  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  after  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent, 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  ground  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  left  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  most  learned ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted."t 

•  7  and  8  Geo.  rV.c.  29,  5  12. 

f  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  floarished  in  the  Time  of 
George  III.    By  Henry  Lord  Brougham.   Second  series,  p.  64. 


In    general    intellectual  superiority,    however, 
Lord   Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  any  one 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  had  perhapf 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  even  axxKn:^ 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  succesaively  occn- 
pied  the  same  seat  with  himself.     We   muBt  add, 
however,  in  power  of  mind  exercised  in  the  jodi- 
cial  functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  exeiriaed 
in  another  direction.  Lord  Bacon  displayed  powers 
of  mind  superior  to  his.     It  is  worth  remarkio^ 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  due- 
cellors  about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  having 
previously  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  oHnoica 
law  court.     But  the  precedence  in  point  of  time, 
independently  of  other  considerationa,  has  made 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form    a  fax  larger 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  wiucii 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  of  Lord 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Lord  Eldon's  slowness  in  coming 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge.  Lord  Brougham 
says :  **  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  dediioD 
he  had  long  ago,  without  any  hesitation,  come  to. 
The  bad  habit  into  which  he  fell,  of  not  attending 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivering  belbrt 
him,  made  him  often  postpone  the  forming  of  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  postponed  givii^ 
his  attention  to  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  ease  and 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it ;  and, 
having  a  great  and  most  just  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  he  scarcely  ever  after 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.  Indeed,  the 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  when  he 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  he  produced,  and  the  endless  difficultiei 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  was 
manifestly  all  the  while  taking,  gave  him  every 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  fear  that  he 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hardly  formed 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  be 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balance  to 
make  each  side  almost  indiflferently  preponderate."* 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  "It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldon's  judg- 
ments were  more  quickly  formed,  and  more  obsti- 
nately adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  difficult,  and 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  dispose  of." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following?  In  WMtmore  v.  Tre- 
lawny^'\  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  is  reported  as 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms : — "  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  construction  of  such  a  will  as  this 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  ;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of  opi- 
nion, rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  the  claims," 
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&c.  Again,  in  ex-parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  remark : — **  Upon  some  parts  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment."  His  lordship  speaks  of 
doubt  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  they 
-were  things  to  be  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himself,  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  *^  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenty  years,"  &c.t  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
or  degree  "  quickly  formed."  Ijord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  **  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefulness  on  the  bench."  Whether  the 
hesitation  was  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed certain,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  suitors  interested 
in  a  will  upon  which  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
his  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  hesita- 
tion having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  apparent  but  real. 


Loso  Stowell. 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother,  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  his  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
characteristics.  "  There  has  seldom,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
had  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  form— the  preternatural  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  mind's  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  as  that  exigency  varies 
in  its  purpose  or  its  direction.     But  so  had  he 

•  11  Vei,  617.  t  1  Madd.  Chanc.  preface  9. 


also  escaped  the  hardness,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  from  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  while  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly 
free  from  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  application  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits 
of  the  comparatively  secluded  walk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  his  vast  superiority 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  was  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  the 
approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  to  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

**  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  causes  in  which  his  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  They  who 
deal  with  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
frequently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  often  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  but  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  within  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limits  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  is  not,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book  only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  library  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  question  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  what  constitutes  a 
marriage.     The  evidence  given  upon  this  question 
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of  ^t  (as  it  was  before  him,  a  foreign  judge)  con- 
siBted  of  the  depositions  of  Scottish  lawyers,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  age,  and  who  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  text-books  referred 
to  in  their  evidence.  Through  this  labyrinth  the 
learned  civilian  steered  his  way  with  an  acuteness, 
a  wariness  and  circumspection,  a  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  a  firmness  of  decision,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  singularly  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  and  the  exquisite 
diction,  at  once  beautifully  elegant  and  severely 
chaste,  in  which  his  judgment  was  clothed.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  great  performance,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  foreign  authority,  forms  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  will  indeed  always  form,,  the  manual 
of  Scottish  lawyers  upon  its  important  subject"  • 


Sis  W.  Gbawt. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  Lord  Eldon  sat 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  judge's  seat  of  the 
second  equity  court,  that  of  the  master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  filled  by  Sir  William  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  powerful- minded  reasoners,  of  his  own  or  any 
age.  There  are  some  points  in  Sir  William 
Grant's  history  that  render  his  career  different 
from  the  ordinary  one  of  successful  lawyers.  It 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  more  successful 
class  of  lawyers  are  little  known  in  parliament, 
that  many  indeed  do  not  enter  parliament  till  they 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  official  rank  of 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  It  was  not  so  with 
Sir  William  Grant  With  little  distinction  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  practice  at  the  bar  for 
many  years,  his  public  character  rested  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  the  following  short 
anecdote,  related  by  Lord  Brougham,  will  convey 
some  idea,  at  least  when  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  it.  *^  His  style  was  pecu- 
liar ;  it  was  that  of  the  closest  and  severest  rea- 
soning ever  heard  in  any  popular  assembly; 
reasoning  which  would  have  been  reckoned  close 
in  the  argumentation  of  the  bar  or  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason  and  the  triumph  of  pure 

^    *  Statetmen,  Mooad  series,  pp.  7S-75. 


reason.     All  was  sterling,   all  perfectly    plain; 
there  was  no  point  in  the  diction,  no  illastration 
in  the  topics,  no  ornament  of  fancy  in  the  accom- 
paniments.    The  language  was  choice,  perfectly      ! 
clear,  abundantly  correct,  quite  concise,  admirably      | 
suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words  clothed  and 
conveyed.     In  so  far  it  was^felicitous,  no  fmther ; 
nor  did  it  ever  leave  behind  it  any  impression  of 
the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said  ;  the  words 
were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  off  the 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  things;    those 
things  were  alone  remembered.     No  speaker  was 
more  easily  listened  to  ;  none  so  difficult  to  answer. 
Once,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  hearing  him  with  a 
view  to  making  that  attempt,  was  irritated  in  a 
way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  by  the 
conversation  of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  show 
of  some  crossness,   and  (after  an  exclamatioD) 
sharply  said, '  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pleasant  a 
thing  to  have  to  answer  a  speech  like  that  ?*  »» • 

Lord  Brougham's  description  of  Sir  William 
Grant's  deportment  in  the  Rolls  court  is  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  work : — 

'*  The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  spectacle 
which  afforded  true  delight  to  every  person  of 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste.  After  a  long  and 
silent  hearing — a  hearing  of  all  that  could  be 
urged  by  the  counsel  of  every  party — ^unbroken  by  | 
a  single  word,  and  when  the  spectator  of  Sir  Wil-  | 
iiam  Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard)  might  suppose  | 
that  his  mind  had  been  absent  from  a  scene  in  ' 
which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  was 
closed — the  advocates'  hour  was  passed — the  par- 
ties were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event — the 
hall  no  longer  resounded  with  any  voice — it  seemed 
as  if  the  affair  of  the  day,  for  the  present,  was  over, 
and  the  court  was  to  adjourn  or  to  call  for  another 
cause.  No!  the  judge's  time  had  now  arrived, 
and  another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.  The  great 
magistrate  began  to  pronounce  his  judgment,  and 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  bench.  Forth  came  a  strain  of  clear  imbroken 
fluency,  disposing  alike,  in  most  luminous  order, 
of  all  the  facts  and  of  all  the  arguments  in  the 
cause,  reducing  into  clear  and  simple  arrangement 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  and  conflict- 
ing statement ;  weighing  each  matter,  and  dispos- 
ing of  each  in  succession ;  settling  one  doubt  by  a 
parenthetical  remark ;  passing  over  another  diffi- 
culty by  a  reason  only  more  decisive  that  it  was 
condensed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  impression 
of  the  case,  in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge's 
mind,  with  argument  enough  to  show  why  he  so 
thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it  was 
a  judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  over-stepping  the 
bounds  which  distinguish  a  judgment  from  a 
speech.  This  is  the  perfection  of  judicial  elo- 
quence ;  not  avoiding  argument ;  but  confining  it 
to  such  reasoning  as  beseems  him  who  has  rather 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction  than  < 
to  labour  at  convincing  others;  not  rejecting  refer- 
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ence  to  authority,  but  never  betokening  a  disposi- 
tion to  seek  shelter  behind  other  men's  names,  for 
what  he  might  fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of 
the  more  chastened  graces  that  accord  with  the 
severe  standard  of  a  judge's  oratory.  This  per- 
fection of  judicial  eloquence  Sir  William  Grant 
attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  listeners  was  as 
certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were  incon- 
testable and  exalted."* 

Sir  William  Grant  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
marked  somewhat  by  taciturnity  and  reserve. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  on  one  occasion,  being  much 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  colonies  in  a  speech 
of  Sir  William  Grant's,  sent  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject through  a  friend,  a  chancery  barrister  of  some 
eminence,  who  practised  in  the  Rolls  court ;  and 
who  said  to  Bentham  some  time  afterwards, 
"  I  have  given  the  master  of  the  Rolls  your  pam- 
phlet, but  he  is  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  and 
what  he  thinks  of  it  neither  you  nor  I  will  proba- 
bly ever  know." 

In  his  time  the  Rolls  court  sat  in  the  evening 
from  six  to  ten ;  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the 
court  rose ;  his  servant,  it  is  said,  when  he  went 
to  bed  leaving  two  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table, 
which  he  always  found  empty  in  the  morning. 
Sir  William  Grant  lived  in  the  Rolls  House,  occu- 
pying two  or  three  rooms  on  the  ground-floor; 
and,  when  showing  them  to  his  successor  in  the 
Rolls,  he  said,  **  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms ; 
this  is  my  dining-room;  my  library  and  bed- 
room are  beyond ;  and  I  am  told,"  he  added, 
*'  there  are  some  good  rooms  up-stairs ;  but  I  never 
was  there." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overrate  Sir 
William  Grant's  judicial  merits,  yet  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one  judgment  of  his  that,  as  a  whole, 
is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Garth  v,  Cotton,t  the  most  able  judgment 
and  the  finest  piece  of  reasoning  that  we  know  in 
the  English  language ;  or  even  to  the  judgments  of 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  his  successor  in  the  Rolls,  in 
the  important  cases  of  Cholmondeley  v,  Clinton,^ 
and  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson. §  Sir  William  Grant's 
reputation  is  certainly  much  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer's;  and  the  important  conclusions  which 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  established  in  those  cases,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  reversed  Sir  William 
Grant's  judgment,  and  in  the  latter  altered  the 
law, — at  least,  by  great  exertion  of  learning  and 
reasoning,  showed  what  the  law  really  was  on  a 
very  important  point, — may  have  been  owing  rather 
to  greater  l^al  learning  than  to  greater  judicial 
excellence.  We  have,  however,  Siought  it  right 
to  say  what  we  have  said,  the  rather  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  does  not  seem  to  have  justice 
done  him  in  some  quarters.  He  is  spoken  of  rather 

•  Statesmen,  flrtt  series,  p.  137. 
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slightingly  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  his  •Me- 
moirs,' lately  published ;  and  from  his  excellence 
being  purely  judicial,  and  his  having  EUed  his 
judicial  office  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  his 
general  reputation  (for  he  is  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  such  judg- 
ments as  those  specified  above)  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  deserts. 


Sia  S.  ROMILLT. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  reform  of 
our  criminal  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  regretted 
that,  considering  his  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  and 
his  great  authority  with  the  bench.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  rather  apply  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  which  had  so  long  cast  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  court  (of  chancery)  in  which  he 
practised.  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered  that 
that  portion  of  tbe  community  which  is  affected  by 
our  civil  polity  are  never  without  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  heard  ;  but  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  uninformed,  and  the  misled,  the 
objects  upon  whom  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
operates,  have  no  voice  to  protest  against  the 
severities  which  the  legislature  may  inflict  on 
them.*  The  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  correct, 
but  we  think  the  former  is  not  so.  The  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery are  never  without  the  means  of  making  their 
complaints  effectually  heard  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  very  large  modi6cations,  by  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  court  of  chancery  either  as  a 
suitor  or  as  a  practitioner  therein.  The  word 
"  poor  "  is  a  word  of  comparative  import — and, 
for  every  purpose  of  preventing  his  being  robbed 
and  oppressed,  every  man  who  has  not  a  sum  of 
money  from  200/.  upwards  to  pay  for  it  is  just  as 
much  without  the  power  of  protecting  his  rights^  or 
of  redressing  his  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  which 
rights  and  the  redress  of  which  wrongs  the  court 
of  chancery  professes  to  exist,  as  the  *'  poor  and 
destitute  '*  spoken  of  above  are  without  the  power 

*  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  by  Henrv  Rosooe,  Esq..  barrister  at- 
law.  in  '  Eminent  Britiali  Lawyers,'  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopsftdia, 
p.  897. 
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of  effectually  redressing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undoubtedly  of  many  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  interests  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  law,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  500L  cannot  obtain  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  machinery?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  that  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  first  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unsatisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
results  in  the  master  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  the  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  within  a  specified  time. 
Could  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  from  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  master's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  termed  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  England  that  we  are  now  im- 
pugning. That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  and  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  lMPAKTiALiTT,t  ss  between  man  and 

•  3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  104. 

t  We  quote  the  following  remnrkf  on  this  term  which  we  had 
oecasion  to  mnke  on  another  occasion  :->"  In  its  most  gerieraU  and 
indeed  in  its  Hymological  sense,  equity  nieans.e<}uality,*  impartiality. 
The  latter  term  seems  to  lu  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  turning  and  twisting  of  the  wordsiitf.  or  justieef  or 
any  talk  about '  giving  to  every  man  his  own.'  For,  after  idl,  ttie 
question  will  still  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  that  the  definition 
of  justice  to  be  *  eouttatu  etperpetva  mhatuu  jm  tuum  cuique  tri- 
buendi,'^  seems  but  a  beg);ing  or  the  question  ;  for  it  assumes  the  main 
denderatum  sa  a  known  quantity.  But  impartiality  eoavevs  one  clear 
and  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  the  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
us  to  the  wished-lbr  goal ;  for  if  the  claims  of  the  respective  contend- 
ing parties  or  claimants  be  weighed  impartially  and  carefUUy,  that  is, 
with  due  deliberation  and  pains-taking,  and  without  fear  or  favour, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  true  value  or  character  of  each  will 
at  last  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  every 
man  have  his  own."— Brftt»A  and  Fureign  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154 ; 
article,  '  Story'a  Equity  Jurisprudence.* 

*  Bracton  thus  defines  equity :  *•  Equitas  nutem  est  rerum  con- 
▼enientia,  qnte  in  paribus  causis  paria  desiderat  jura,  et  omnia  bene 
cosquiparat;  et  didtur  aequitas,  quasi  eM|a&litas.'*^ifrac(oii.  lib.4t. 
c.  4,§5.p.  8. 

k  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1, 1.  10,  U. 


man,  to  those  complicated  circumBtances,  howe^q 
much  it  may  fall  short  of  the  perfectibility  schemes 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  so  much  horn 
the  path  either  of  practical  common  sense  or  sub- 
stantial justice  as  some  of  its  ignomnt  detraclan 
would  lead  their  dupes  to  imagine.     The  adopdon 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as   a    disrinet 
system  from  the  common  law,  when  there  was  ao 
d  prion  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  on  the  o»- 
trary,  there  was  a  prejudice  against  imitating  fog- 
land  after  the  rupture  of  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  Strang 
argument  in  favour  of  the  separation   of  the  two 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,   at  least  fa 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  ovil  or 
Roman  law.*     *'  But  it  would  be  unfair,'*  to  qaote 
a  few  words  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  another  place,  "  not  to  apprise  the  reader  tiiat 
the  general  conclusion   drawn  from   considering 
these  principles,  without   reference   to   the  ma- 
chinery by  which,  in  England  at  least,  they  are 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the 
system  than  the  actual  state  of  facta  warranto 
Such,  notwithstanding  some  recent  attempts  at 
reform,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrous  and  in- 
efficient nature  of  that  machinery,  that  the  working 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  that 
renders  it  totally  unavailable,  unless  the  amount 
of  property  in  question  is  very  considerable,  sod 
with  a  degree  of   delay  that,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  property,  is  unavoidably  productiTe  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  anxiety, 
to  the  parties  interested."  f 

In  his  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,!  Lord 
Brougham,  afler  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds—**  If  defects  arc 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  are 
deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a  picture,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some  pans 
for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of 
Romilly  must  be   content  to  remain   imperfect 

*  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jarisfrmdnias 
as  administered  in  England  and  America,  yol.  i.  pp.  49-5 v.  *'  Eqnity 
jurisprudence,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story  (i.  49,  nete\  *'  aoarrely  had  sb 
existence,  in  anv  lai]^  and  appropriate  sense  of  the  term,  in  any  yu% 


of  New  Engluid,  during  its  colontal  state  (1  Dane,  abridg.  di.  i..  art. 
7.  §  51  ;  7  Dane,  akwidg.  ch.  ccxxv.,  art.  1.  8).  la  Mttasacbn.s«ils  and 
Rhode  Island  it  still  has  but  a  very  limited  extent.  In  Maine  aad 
New  Hampshire  more  jjeneral  equity  powen  ha\-e  been,  within  a  fev 
years,  Kiven  to  their  highest  courts  of  law.  In  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut it  had  an  earlier  establbhment ;  in  the  former  sute.  since  the 
Revolution,  and  in  the  latter  a  short  time  before  the  Repolntkn 
(2  Swift.  Dig.  p.  15,  edit.  1823).  In  Virginia  there  do«s  not  acen  to 
have  been  any  euurt,  having  chancery  powers,  earlier  than  Uie  Act  of 
1700.  ch.  iv.  (3  Tucker's  BlaoR  App.  7J.  In  New  York  th«  first  cowt 
of  chancery  was  established  in  1701,  but  it  was  ao  unpopular,  from  its 
powers  being  vetted  in  the  governor  and  counril,  tnat  it  had  my 
little  business  until  it  was  re-organisad  in  1778  (I  John,  Ch.  Rep.  Pte- 
fkce;  Camp,  and  Camb.  American  Chancery  Dige^  Ptefaoe,  6; 
Blalie's  Chan.  Introduct.  VIII).  In  N«w  Jeney  it  was  estabOdied 
in  1705  (1  Foub.  Gq.  by  Laussat,  edit.  1831,  p.  14,  note).  Mr.  Laosnl. 
in  his  Essay  on  Equity  in  Pennsylvania  (I8S6),  has  given  an  aoeoont 
of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  present  state,  in  that  Commonwealth 
(p.  16  to  81).  From  this  account  we  learn  thi '  '* 
blishment  of  %  court  of  equity  waa  snccesaftillT 


(p.  16  to  81).    From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  pei 

blishment  of  %  court  of  equity  waa  snccesaftillT  resiaM  by  the  people 

during  the  whole  of  its  colonial  OKiaienee,  and  that  the  year  1790  is 


I  by  the ) 

„ .  e  year  IV 

the  true  point  at  which  we  must  fix  the  establishment  of  equity  in  the 


jurisprudence  of  Pennsylvania.    It  has  since  been  greatly  i 

bv  some  legislative  enactments  (see  also  7  Dane,  anridg.  eh.  ccxxv., 

aft.  I,  2)." 

t  British  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  zW.  p.  190,  ait. '  Sloiy'a  Equity 
Jurisprudence.' 

X  Statesmen,  flxat  Mfies,  p.  t95. 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blame,  if 
it  be  not  a  proneness  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resembling  his  own,  a  blindnesa  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepossession 
against  those  who  held  them  not.''  We  have 
certainly  heard^one  other  defect,  that  of  being 
somewhat  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour 
towards  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  that  this  defect, 
'^  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset "  successful 
barristers,  should  have  in  any,  the  slightest,  degree 
the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  as  his  is  described  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutality  has  never  been 
humanized  either  by  a  liberal  education  or  polished 
society. 


Lord  Ellxnbosouou. 

The  most  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  was  Lord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Lord  Ellenborough  distinguish  himself  as 
Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  trial.  He  soon  after  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, his  father  being  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  successful,  he  never  rose, 
Lord  Brougham  says,*  *'  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  contend  with  most  able  rivals,  and  amons 
them  with  Er&kine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all. 
Of  his  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks : — **  When  his  powerful 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him,  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
prius,  or  with  his  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  its  value  was  always  great,  and  no 
man  doubted  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  blows. 

''  The  books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 
'\ 

•  StatennoD,  third  lexies.  p.  IM. 


whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — ^that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these  valuable 
repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  term  reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent 
individual's  capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  among  the  English  com- 
mon-law judges."  • 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defect  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuous  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  sufficiently  patient  and  passive, 
as  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  suggestions,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into 
his  own  hands.  He  dispatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  success. 
But  causes  were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that 
closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent 
misdecision  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  his  tinoe, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
Eldon,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,— *  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,' 
as  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  said  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  full  time  has 
been  given  for  preparation,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defects  and  control  his  impa- 
tience, this  hasty  disposition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmless,  and  seldom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  nisi 
prius  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.  If 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  restored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
has  not  disapproved  it,  the  injury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
refused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned.  Lord  Tenterden  was, 
up«n  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 

•  SUtMmeu,  third  lerien,  p.  S03. 
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more  vigorous  predecessor.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  did  not  as  vigorously  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  sittings  before  him."  • 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  cause,  defends  Lord  Ellenborough 
against  the  charge  of  having  allowed  his  political 
feelings  to  bias  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
office  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane's  case.  "  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know,"  observes  his  lord- 
ship, '^  that  all  who  assisted  at  this  trial  were  in 
truth  convinced  of  the  purity  with  which  the  judi- 
cial duties  were  discharged,  and  the  equality  with 
which  justice  wss  administered.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  of  those  judges  who,  in  directing 
the  jury,  merely  read  over  their  notes,  and  let  them 
guess  at  the  opinions  they  have  formed ;  leaving 
them  without  any  help  or  recommendation  to  form 
their  own  judgments.  Upon  each  case  that  came 
before  him  he  had  an  opinion;  and,  while  he  left 
the  decision  with  the  jury,  he  intimated  how  he 
thought  himself.  This  manner  of  performing  the 
office  of  judge  is  now  generally  followed,  and  most 
commonly  approved.  It  was  the  course  taken  by 
this  great  judge  in  trying  Lord  Cochrane  and  his 
alleged  associates ;  but,  if  any  of  those  who  attacked 
him  for  it  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
which  stood  immediately  before  it  or  after  it  iu  the 
paper,  he  would  have  found  Lord  Ellenborough 
trying  that  case  in  the  selfsame  way,  it  being  an 
action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.*' t 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  from 
his  Cumberland  dialect.  Lord  Brougham  says  that, 
except  in  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  words,  his 
solecisms  were  not  perceivable,  though  his  manner 
and  voice  were  eminently  characteristic ;  and  bis 
lordship  adds  the  following  very  curious  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  pronunciation : — *'  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pronunciations  as 

*  Marchant,'  '  Hartford,'  were  provincial;  they 
are  old  English,  and  came  from  a  time  when  the 
spelling  was  as  we  have  now  written  the  words. 
He  was  of  those,  too,  who  said  *  Lunnun '  and 

*  Brummagem ;'  but  this,  too,  is  the  good  old 
English  dialect,  and  was  always  used  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  never  crossed  the  Trent  except  twice  a 
year  going  the  midland  circuit.  Mr.  Fox,  a  lover 
of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like  manner,  always  so 
spoke ;  and  preferred  '  Cales,'  and  '  Sheer,'  and 

*  Groyne,'  to  '  Cadiz,'  '  Shire,'  and  *  Corunna.'  "  { 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  present  period  exhibits  a  series  of 
financial  operations  far  trsnscending  in  magnitude 
anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  the  records 
of  the  world  have  to  show.  Never  before  in  any 
country  were  such  stupendous  pecuniary  means 
supplied  by  the  people,  or  wielded  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  those  with  which  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon was  carried  on  by  England  from  its  recom- 

*  Stateimen,  third  leriet,  pp.  ilO.  SI  1. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  220.  I  Ibid.,  p.  80i. 


I  mencement  in  1803  till  its  triumpliant  tenmnaaa 
in  1815.  That  space  of  about  a  dozen  years  de 
serves  to  be  styled  the  era  of  poetry  and  enchas- 
ment  in  the  history  of  finance. 

If  at  all  practicable  without  access  to  o&ai 
registers,  it  would  at  any  rate,  be  a   tedious  aai 
difficult  task  to  recount  in  order  all  the  taxes  tiiE 
were  imposed  and  collected  during    the  preacL: 
period.    One  only  was  of  any  novalty  or  pecs- 
liarity.     Pitt's  1198  war  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upa 
all  incomes  above  200/.,  and  of  a  lower  rate  u|mb 
all  from  that  amount  down  to  60/.,  was  repaid, 
or  given  up,  by  his  successor,  Adding^ton,  after  t^ 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802;  but  in   lieu  of  pert  if 
it  additional  duties  were  at  the  same  time  laid  as 
beer,  mslt,  and  hops,  the  assessed  taxes  were  ia- 
creased,  and  so  wss  the  tax  upon  ships,  aoootdjag 
to  their  tonnage,  for  every  voyage  to   or  froiB  i 
foreign  port,  which  was  called  the  convoy  tax,  ud 
was  also  a  war  taic,  having  been,  as   well  as  tbe 
income  tax,  first  imposed   in   1798.       In  1803^ 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  the  income  tax 
was  re-imposed  at  lower   rates,   and    ondcr  tk 
new  name  of  a  property  tax;  and  in  1806  it  «« 
raised  by  All  the  Talents  to  its  original  amooiu 
of   10  per  cent.      The    other  new    taxes   vcre 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  assessed  taxes ;  very  few,  if  any,  were 
imposed  upon  new  articles,  for,  in  truth,  haid^j 
anything  taxable    now  remained   untaxed;   Put 
had  already  laid  his  hands  upon  nearly  everything 
out  of  which  money  could  be  wrung  for  the  puUic  , 
service  by  the  utmost  skill  of  financial  chemistiy; 
all  that  could  be  done  was   to    carry   some  of 
his  processes  somewhat  farther;    it  was  impos- 
sible to  skin  the  flint  stones,  but  the  sheep  might 
be  shorn  a  little  closer ;  and,  accordingly,  acaiceir 
a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done.     Tsc 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  enacted 
in  each  year  of  the  war  down  to  the  first  oTertbrov 
of  Bonaparte  was  calculated  as  follows  at  the  time 
when  they  were  proposed: — 4,000,000^  in  1802 
12,500,000/.    in    1803;     1,000,000/.     in    18M 
1,560,000/.    in    1805;     6,000,000/.     in     1806 
200,000/.    in    1808;       1,617,600/.    in     1811 
1,495,000/.  in  1812;  980,000/.  in  1813.*    Ikm 
to  this  last  date  no  taxes,  or  none  of  any  sigai-    ; 
ficance,  had  been  repealed ;  so  that,  according  U 
this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  thsn  30,000,000^ 
sterling.     And  so  it  actually  did ;  for  it  appean    1 
that,  while  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  paid  im^j 
the  exchequer  in  1801  was  34,113,146/.,  it  was 
36,368,149/.  in     1802,   38,609,392/.    in     1803, 
46,116,492/.  in    1804,    50,891,706/.    in     1805. 
55,796,086/.   in    1806,   59,339,32H.    in     ISOI. 
62,998,191/.   in    1808,    63,719,400/.   in     1809, 
67,144,542/.   in    1810.   65,173,545/.   in     1811, 

*  We  take  these  •uma  from  a  Uble  in  Mr.  PoTter*!  valumble  work 
eatitled  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation/  toI.  ii.,  p.  SOft.   Thev  are  slated 
by  Mr.  IVvter  lo  be  derfyed  from  the  badget  speeches  of  the  clmievl- 
lore  of  the  exchequer ;  but  «e  apprehend  thai,  in  some  inataaoes  at  i 
least,  the  Irish  bndgets,  which  weie  as  yel  distinct  fhun  the  EacIaBh^ 
have  been  overloolud.  ^ 
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65,037,850/.  in  1812,  and  68,748,363/.  in  1813* 
'  In  1814  customs  duties  to  the  estimated  amount 
'  of  932,827/.  were  repealed,  vhile  the  new  taxes 
imposed  (all  likewise  in  the  department  of  the 
'  customs)  were  estimated  to  yield  only  288,685/. ; 
and  in  1815  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  cus- 
'  toms  duties  to  the  extent  of  222,749/.,  and  an 
augmentation  of  others  to  that  of  176,772/. 
Nevertheless  there  appears  to  have  been  no  falling 
off,  but  a  large  increase,  in  the  entire  produce  of 
the  national  taxation  for  these  two  years;  it  is 
i  stated  to  have  been  71,134,503/.  in  1814,  and 
72,210,512/.  in  1815.  In  1816  new  taxes,  partly 
in  the  customs,  partly  in  the  excise,  were  laid  on 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  375,058/. ;  but  both  a 
portion  of  the  malt  duty  and  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  yielding  in  all  nearly  3,000,000/., 
and  the  income  tax,  yielding  above  14,500,000/., 
were  repealed.  These  reductions,  however,  did 
not  take  fiill  effect  till  the  next  year :  the  entire 
amount  of  taxation  paid  into  the  exchequer  is 
stated  to  have  been  62,264,546/.  in  1816,  and 
52,055,913/.  in  1817.  The  only  considerable 
alteration  made  after  this  was  in  1819,  when  an 
additional  duty  was  imposed  on  malt  calculated  to 
yield  1,400,000/.,  and  also  other  new  taxes  on 
foreign  wool,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  and  two  or 
three  other  articles,  from  which  and  from  some 
improved  arrangements  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  about  1,800,000/.  was  expected ; 
other  taxes,  however,  were  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  amount  of  about  270,000/.  The  result 
of  these  changes  was,  that,  while  the  entire  revenue 
arising  from  taxation  was  53,747,795/.  in  1818, 
and  52,648,847/.  in  1819,  it  was  raised  in  1820 
to  54,282,958/.t 

But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  the  following 
sums  were  also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  natioual  debt  redeemed, 
in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1802  to  1816  in- 
clusive • — 14,638,254/.  (making  the  total  revenue 
51,006,403/.)  in  1802;  8,752,761/.  (making  in 
all  47,362,153/.)  in  1803;  14,570,763/.  (in  all 
60,747,25.5/.)  in  1804;  16,849,801/.  (in  all 
67,747,507/.)  in  1805;  13,035,344/.  (in  all 
71,831,430/.)  in  1806';  10,432,934/.  (in  all 
69,772,255/.)  in  1807;  12,095,044/.  (in  all 
75,093,235/.)  in  1808;  12,298,379/.  (in  all 
76,017,779/.)  in  1809;  7,792,444/.  (in  all 
74,936,986/.)  in  1810;  19,143,953/.  (in  all 
84,317,498/.)  in  1811;  24,790,697/.  (in  all 
89,818,547/.)  in  1812;  39,649,282/.  (in  all 
108,397,645/.)  in  1813;  34,563,603/.  (in  all 
105,698,106/.)  in  1814;  20,241,807/.  (in  all 
92,452,319/.)  in  1815;  and  514.059/.  (making 
in  all  62,778,605/.)  in  1816.  In  the  remaining 
four  years  of  the  period  the  sums  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  amounts 
raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills;  in  1817  by 

f  •  Porter'*  Progreas  of  .the  Nation,  ii.  290.    See  another  luecoont, 

calculated  ajiparently  upon  different  principles,  in  Hamilton'!  In- 
quiry concerninK  the  Nauonal  Debt,  8rd  edit.  pn.  203,  204 . 

;  t  Porter,  iii.  290,  ao»,  305. 
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1,826,814/.;  in  1818  by  1,624,606/.;   in  1819 
by  3,163,130/.;  and  in  1820  by  1,918,919/. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  also,  large 
sums  continued  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  sinking  fund  in  1716,* 
only  for  the  reduction,  or  redemption,  as  it  was 
expressed,  of  the  debt  which  the  raising  of  these 
very  sums  created.  The  curious  process,  however, 
of  borrowing  with  the  one  hand  in  order  to  pay 
with  the  other  was,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
profitable,  more  than  once  subjected  to  certain  mo- 
difications, which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain 
before  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  that  were  thus  kept  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions  upon  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  redemption  of  the  debt,  in  so  far  as  even  the 
form  of  any  such  operation  was  preserved,  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
two  sinking  funds,  established,  the  one  in  1786 
the  other  in  1792.t  In  1802  these  two  funds 
Y^ere  united  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  then  exist- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  was  re- 
vived of  applying  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
every  new  loan  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  was  the  principle  of  the  sinking 
fiind  of  1792,  but  had  ceased  to  be  adhered  to 
since  1798.  But  in  truth  no  real  sinking  fund 
of  any  kind  could  properly  be  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  since  1792:  large  payments  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt;  but  from  that  date  no 
actual  diminution  of  the  debt  was  thereby  effected  : 
the  purchases  of  stock  by  the  commissioners  were 
made  with  money  which  was  borrowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  in  other  words  a  portion  of  the  old  debt 
was  paid  off  merely  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
new  debt  being  contracted.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  down  to  1817. 

In  1807,  while  All  the  Talents  were  in  power,  a 
new  plan  of  finance  was  propounded  by  their  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Luisdowne),  by  which  the 
public  imagination  was  flattered  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  then  war  expenditure,  estimated  at 
11,000,000/.  per  annum  beyond  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  for  ever, 
mainly  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  further  taxation.  The  project  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  any  loan  might 
be  extinguished  in  fourteen  years  by  setting  aside, 
for  that  purpose,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  loan :  the  half  of 
the  sum  so  allotted,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  calculated,  would  suf- 
fice to  discharge  the  interest  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
nagement, while  the  other  five  per  cent,  would 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
The   existing   war  taxes  at  this    time  produced 

•  See  Pictorial  Hiit.  of  Eng.  iv.  686. 
i  See  ante,  toI.  iii.  pp.  624,  625. 
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21,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  each  loan 
should  be  drawn  from  that  source ;  the  phraseo- 
logy employed  was,  that  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  war  taxes  should  be  mortgaged  every  year 
as  should  provide  the  requisite  10  per  cent.  But 
in  truth  it  did  not  matter  from  what  particular 
fund  this  money  was  obtained,  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  war  taxes  or  from  any  of  the  other 
taxes,  or  from  the  loan  itself;  it  would  in  any  case 
equally  form  a  deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  In  the  explanation,  however,  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  suppose,  as  was  done  at  the 
time,  that  the  extinction  of  the  successive  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  them,  were 
to  be  effected  by  mortgaging,  for  these  purposes, 
successive  portions  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
21,000,000/.,  produced  by  the  property  tax  and  the 
other  war  taxes.  It  was  proposed  then  that  in  the 
first  year  there  should  be  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.,  being  l,OO0,O0a/.  more  than  was 
required  (as  above  explained)  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  For  this  the  portion  of  the  war 
taxes  to  be  mortgaged  would,  therefore,  be  only. 
200,000/.,  that  and  the  superfluous  1,000,000/. 
together  making  the  1,200,000/.  required.  The 
200,000/.,  however,  though  thus  affected  to  be,  as 
it  were,  given  up  by  the  war  revenue,  could  not, 
of  course,  be  actually  spared  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  year;  and  an  equivalent  sum  was  ac- 
cordingly to  be  raised  by  what  was  called  a  sup- 
plementary loan.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  was 
the  same  thing,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  real 
burthen  or  liability  imposed  upon  the  country,  as 
if  the  whole  sum  borrowed  in  the  year,  1,200,000/., 
had  been  raised  by  one  operation.  By  the  plan, 
however,  the  supplementary  loans  were  to  be 
treated  differently  from  what,  for  distinction's  sake, 
we  may  call  the  original  loans  of  each  year ;  their 
ultimate  extinction  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund  (as  in  the  system  of  1792)  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  their  nominal  amount,  or,  supposing 
them  to  be  funded  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  60,  of 
l-60th  of  the  sum  borrowed.  How  then  were 
this  l-60th  and  the  interest  upon  the  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  be  obtained  ?  A  supplementary  Joan 
to  the  supplementary  loans,  and  a  third  supple- 
mentary loan  to  that,  might  have  been  devised ; 
and  BO  on  the  project  might  have  been  carried 
through  an  infinite  series  of  such  operations,  just 
as  wisely  and  profitably  as  through  the  first  term 
of  the  series ;  but  here  the  supplementary  bor- 
rowing stopped,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  and  extinction  of  the  sup- 
plementary loan  should  be  made  by  lajring  on  new 
taxes.  **To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last,"  it  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  obvious 
enough,  in  any  scheme  of  borrowing  whatever 
that  recognised  the  principle  of  repayment,  or 
even  that  of  paying  the  interest  upon  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  succession  of  loans.  From 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
fur  the  first  year,  however,  it  may  be  thought 


that   these    supplementary    loans    ne¥er    oooid 
rise  to  any  considerable  sum.     Let  us  aee.     Hk 
scheme  for  the  original  loans  (upon  which  all  the 
rest  depended)  in  every  year  of  the  fourteeo  wm» 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  mm  unm- 
ally  borrowed   should,  as  in  the   first   jear,  be 
12,000,000/.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  should  be 
14,000,000/.,  and  that  in  each  of  the  sacoeeding 
ten  years  it  should  be  16,000,000/.     Here  wete 
210,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed  in  all,  the  tea  per 
cent,  upon  which  would  absorb  the  entire  war  re- 
venue of  21,000,000/.     "But,"   it  was  argued, 
'*  the  debt  contracted  the  first  year  being  now  paid  af 
by  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  it,  the  poitini 
of  the  war  taxes  mortgaged  for  it  would  be  set 
free,  and  be  applicable  to  the  loan  of  the  following 
year ;  and,  another  portion  being  set  free  the  fol- 
lowing  and    each  succeeding  year,   these   loas 
might  be  continued  on  this  system  without  limiia- 
tion  of  time."  *     All  tnie,  if  we  look  only  to  tk 
original  loans — if  these  ^^  might  be  the  be  all  asd 
the  end  all "  of  the  scheme ;  but  the  original  loaai, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  war  taxes,  in  the  manner  propoaed,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  these  taxes,  thus  carried  away  Kod  lost  to 
the    income    and    necessary  expenditure  of  tbe 
country,  being  supplied  by  additional  loans,  whicfc 
additional  or  supplementary  loans  must  themadva 
be  provided  for  by  new  taxes.     It  is  easy  for  war 
one  to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  data  we 
have  given,  or  the  whole  may  be  seen  set  out  in 
clear  and  indisputable  tabular  deductions  in  Dr. 
Hamilton's  work,  where  it  appears  that  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  supplementary  loan  having  been, 
as  already  stated,  200,000/.  the  first  jemr,  it  woaU 
the  second  year  be  1,400,000/.,  and  would  go  on 
increasing  till  it  became  16,000,000/.  the  four-     ] 
teenth  year,  and  20,000,000/.  the  fifteenth.    Afto^      ' 
wards  it  would  never  exceed  the  20,000,0001.,  nor 
fall  below  the  1 6,000,000/.    The  stem  impartUHtr 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  whig  as  he  was,  has  pronounced 
on  this  financial  scheme  of  All  the  Talents  the      | 
condemnation  of  being  simply  the  worst,  and  by  a 
great  deal  the  worst,  and  most  wasteful  that  ever 
was  proposed  by  any  ministry.     He  shows  that  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years,  if  Lord  Henry  Betty's 
system  had  been  persevered  in,  it  would   have 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  19,448,136/., 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  loss  of  43,412,538/. 
above  the  plan  of  raising  an  equivalent  revenue 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all.     By  the  system 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one-sixtieth,  the  loas  would 
have  been   only  14,970,583/. ;  and  by  that  of  a 
sinking  fund  of  one-hundredth  (or  one  per  o^it.) 
it  would  have  been  only  8,182,350/.  in  that  space 
of  time.     "  We  have  heard  it  maintained,'*  he 
observes,  ^^  that  a  system  may  be  so  constructed, 
that,  although  it  does  harm  in  the  first  years  of  its 
operation,  the  result,  after  a  long  continuance,  will 
be  beneficial.     From  its  dfects  after  a  few  years 
we  may  judge  with  certainty  of  its  ultimate*  ten- 
dency.    Suppose,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  it  has 

*  Hamilton't  Inqaity  eonceraing  ttu  National  ]>bt,  p.  145. 
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rendered  the  state  of  our  national  finance  ao  many 
millions  worse  than  it  would  have  been  under  a 
difierent  system,  but  after  that  period  it  takes  a 
beneficial  turn.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  the  measures  of  that  other  system 
for  these  ten  years,  and  then  commence,  upon  a 
better  basis,  the  measures  of  the  former.  But  the 
supposition  of  a  change  of  tendency  is  absurd.  If 
it  do  harm  in  the  beginning,  it  will  do  more  harm 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in."  He  goes  on  to 
show  &a,t  the  real  loss  by  Lord  Henry  Petty's 
system  in  the  twenty  years  might  be  justly  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  considerably  higher  than  he  has 
taken  it  at.  The  43,412,538/.,  he  says,  "  is  the 
sum  which  the  public  must  pay  to  the  national 
creditors,  or  remain  under  the  burden  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  and  applied  to  the 
national  service.  It  arises  from  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  against  the  public,  and  is  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  postponing  the  payment  of 
interest,  which  should  commence  when  the  debt  is 
contracted,  to  a  distant  time.  But,  besides  this, 
another  loss  is  incurred  by  the  system  of  borrowing 
larger  sums  than  are  wanted,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sinking  fund ;  and  a  further  loss  is  incurred  by 
borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  fund  during  war, 
when  the  price  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace, 

when  the  price  is  high These  two  sources  of 

loss,  indeed,  attach  to  other  systems,  where  similar 
measures  are  followed,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty's ;  but  they  take  place  in  his  system  to  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  measures  from  which 
they  arise  are  carried  there  to  a  greater  extent."* 

This  plan,  however,  was  thrown  overboard  with 
the  ministry  which  had  produced  it ;  and  no  fur- 
ther change  was  made  or  attempted  till,  in  1813, 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  brought  forward  another  scheme,  which  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  for  remedying  certain 
defects  and  inconveniences  in  the  working  of  the 
system  established  in  1802,  and  restoring  the 
existing  sinking  fund  more  nearly  to  what  it  was 
when  first  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  original  limitation  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  an  annual  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
having  been  repealed  in  1802,  the  interest  upon 
the  portion  of  the  debt  which  was  redeemed  had 
continued  to  be  provided  every  year,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  debt ;  so 
that,  although  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of 
1186  had  now  been  in  fact  purchased  by  the 
commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  discharged,  the 
country  had  as  yet  derived  no  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  diminution  of  taxation  from  that  operation.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  the  debt  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  commiBsioners  should  be  declared  to 
he  discharged,  and  that  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
same  should  be  appropriated,  so  soon  as  required, 
to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans.  In  this  way  it 
was  calculated  that  the  loans  that  would  be  neces- 

*  Inquiry.  8rd  edit.,  1818,  p.  219 :  aee  alio  pp.  143-146,  208-819.  and 
834,335. 


sary  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  1813,  and  also  those  of  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  part  of  that  of  1817,  would  all  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interest  upon 
them  and  the  sinking  funds  for  their  gradual 
liquidation,  without  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional taxes.  At  the  same  time  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  86,796,375/.,  which  had,  in 
1802,  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  with- 
out any  such  provision  for  its  discharge ;  a  sinking 
fund  also  of  one  per  cent,  was  provided  for  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  then  in  circulation, 
which  was  about  26,000,000/. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,127,963/.  were 
imposed  the  first  year,  and  it  was  determined  that, 
in  like  manner,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  provided  for  any  addition  to 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  not 
redeemed  within  the  year.  Further,  it  was 
arranged  that,  in  future,  instead  of  each  separate 
loan  having  its  own  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
all  those  funds  should  be  united,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  in  this  way  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  contracted  since  1792  should  be  re- 
deemed, that  loan  should  be  declared  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  charge  on  the  same  considered  as 
released  for  the  public  service ;  and  so  with  regard 
to  each  successive  loan,  till  the  whole  debt  should 
be  redeemed.  The  more  efiectually  to  secure  the 
redemption  of  each  future  loan  within  forty- five 
years  from  the  time  of  its  being  contracted,  there 
were  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  excess  of 
the  loan  above  the  sum  applicable  in  the  same  year 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  another  of  one  per  cent. 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  remainder.  Then, 
with  regard  to  future  taxation  under  this  system,  it 
was  appointed  that,  if  no  loan,  according  to  the 
scheme,  fell  in  or  was  discharged  within  the  year, 
new  taxes  should  be  imposed  equal  to  the  whole 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  whatever  sum 
should  be  borrowed ;  but,  if  any  loans  fell  in,  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  being  released,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  the  new  loan  or  loans 
of  the  year,  and  taxes  imposed  only  for  the  surplus. 
If  the  interest  on  the  loans  released  should  exceed 
the  interest  on  the  loans  contracted,  of  course  no 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  that  year ;  and  the 
surplus  of  interest  released  was  to  be  reserved  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  the 
subsequent  year. 

In  reference  to  the  objection  made  to  this  plan 
as  trenching  on  the  sinking  funds  formerly  esta- 
blished and  thereby  diminishing  the  security  of 
the  public  creditor.  Dr.  Hamilton,  after  shoeing 
that  the  allegation  on  which  the  objection  rests  is 
unfounded,  observes  that,  "  after  all,  the  security 
of  the  public  creditors  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
any  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
finance  as  by  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  the 
national  debt"  "  If,"  he  justly  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  loans  be  greater  than  what  the  capitalists 
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can  easily  supply,  the  consequence  is  a  depression 
of  the  funds ;  and  this,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
occasions  the  'loans  to  be  contracted  on  unfavour- 
able terms,  induces  a  loss  upon  those  stockholders 
who  are  obliged  to  sell.  The  largeness  of  the 
loans,  and  the  high  amount  of  funded  capital,  are 
the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  funds ;  and 
no  security  ever  was  or  could  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  at  the  contraction  of  any  loan,  that 
could  limit  the  contraction  of  such  debts  in  future 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  might  require ;  and, 
if  the  amount  of  debt  seem  to  approach  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  while  the  public  expense  is  still  in- 
creasing, the  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy  will 
depress  the  funds  in  a  still  higher  degree.  A 
private  creditor  attends  to  the  amount  of  the  debts, 
and  the  comparative  state  of  the  income  and  the 
expenses,  of  his  debtor.  If  he  finds  his  debts  in- 
creasing beyond  the  measure  of  his  estate,  his 
alarms  will  be  excited,  and  they  will  not  be  much 
relieved  by  any  detail  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs  which  the  steward  may  communicate  to 
him."* 

As  for  the  part  of  the  plan  declaring  the  debt  of 
1*786  to  be  cancelled,  and  allocating  the  sinking 
fiind  provided  for  it  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  new 
loans,  this.  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  is  merely  a 
point  of  official  regulation,  and  is  attended  with  no 
injury  to  the  national  creditor.  Whether  it  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  measure  for 
the  public  is  another  question.  It  will  appear  by 
calculation  that,  supposing  28,000,000/.  to  have 
been  borrowed  annually  at  5  per  cent.,  upon  a  term 
of  eight  years,  the  new  system,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  would  have  saved  44,972,624/.  in  taxes, 
but  would  have  made  a  greater  addition  to  the 
debt  by  53,630,941/. ;  in  other  words,  would  have 
upon  the  whole  entailed  a  loss  of  8,661,317/.; 
and  that  upon  a  term  of  sixteen  years,  while  the 
saving  in  taxes  would  have  been  132,606,864/., 
the  addition  to  the  debt  would  have  been  greater 
by  185,472,138/.,  and  the  loss  upon  the  whole 
52,865,274/.  This  is  only  another  confirmation 
of  the  principle,  which  Hamilton  lays  down, 
"  that,  whenever  a  nation  does  not  tax  to  the  amount 
of  its  expenditure,  an  increase  of  debt,  to  a  higher 
amount  than  the  sum  saved  in  taxes,  is  inevitable ; 
and,  in  the  comparison  of  different  systems,  those 
which  impose  the  lightest  taxes  must  always  bring 
on  an  increase  of  debt  in  a  still  higher  degree."t 
The  point  to  be  determined  then  is,  whether  the 
present  relief  from  taxes  premised  by  the  new 
system  was  worth  the  cost  at  which  it  was  thus  to 
be  purchased,  which,  depending  upon  general  con- 
siderations of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  is  not  a 
matter  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

But  the  system  of  paying  old  debts  by  contract- 
ing new  ones  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer 
in  any  form.  In  the  same  year,  1813,  in  which 
the  new  plan  of  finance  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing was  proposed  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  and  further  explained  and  advocated  in  an 

•  *  Inquiry/  p.  222.  f  Id.  p.  825. 


oQcial  pamphlet  entitled  '  Outlines  of  a   Phm  a 
Finance,'  appeared  the  first  edition  of  I>r.  Haa^ 
ton's    admirable  work,  in   which   the    foUoras 
among  other  truths  were  demonstrated  z   ^^  The  o- 
cess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  ibl 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  public  debt  can  be  dx- 
charged ;  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  or  the  dzm^ 
nution  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  vkia 
this  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and    its  opei- 
tions  rendered  more  efiPectual;  and    all    acbema 
for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  stnlcing  fasdi 
operating  at  compound  interest,  or  in   anj  omer 
manner,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  founded  apes 
this  principle,   are  illusory."*     And   it  inras  wha 
shown  that,  when  a  sinking  fund  is  kept  up  est- 
nected  with  an  increasing  debt,  aa  in   every  hm 
the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  tk 
public,  the  public,  besides  the  expense  of  xnan^e- 
ment,  sustains  a  loss  equal  to  the  bontLs  Btteodkt 
the  additional  loans  ;-\  that  a  further  loss   is  a- 
curred  by  borrowing  money  during  war,  when  tk 
price  of  stock  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during:  pease 
when  the  price  is  high  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  b 
also  at  least  a  considerable  risk  of   loss  in  tk 
practice  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  ibilomi 
of  increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  ■ 
the  case  of  each  loan  by  a  larger  sum  than  tkit 
actually  borrowed.^      Dr.  Hamilton's    aUtemo^ 
and  expositions,  now%  it  may  be  said,  anivers^j 
assented  to,  and  admitted  to  be  unassailable,  madt 
immediately  a  considerable  impression   upon  tbe 
public  mind,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  pre- 
judices of  a  century,  prejudices  and    halMts  of 
thinking  in  which  all  parties  bad  equally  csa- 
curred ;  it  was  a  few  years  longer  before  the  v 
views  penetrated  the  thicker  air  of  parliamentary 
use  and  wont;  but  at  length,  in  1819,  their  tmii 
was  at  least  tacitly  admitted  by  the  adoptkn  h 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  following^  reaoh' 
tion : — ^^  That,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  tie 
public  service,  to  make  such  progressive  TeductisQ 
of  the  national   debt  as  may  adequately  snppoit 
public  credit,  and  to  afford  the  country  a  prosper. 
of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  buithcB, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country  beyond 
the   expenditure  of^not  less  than   5,0dO,00QL; 
and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increaat 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  per  annum.** 
It  was  not,*  however,  till  ten  years  later  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  actually  put  an  end  to   by  the 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  enacted  that  the'smn 
applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  should  be  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the 
total  revenue    beyond   the    total   expenditure  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  all  stock  and  annuities  ibr 

*  An  Inqniry  conrerainff  the  Rise  and  Pkmckss,  tho  Red«D|rt&)B 
and  Present  State,  »nd  the  Management  of  the  Nittioual  Debt  of  Utvat 
Britain  and  Ireland:  byRobeit  Hamilton.  LL.D.,  P.R  &E.,  ['K- 
fettur  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mariachal  College  and  UoiwnitT  cf 
Aberdeen.   3rd  edition.  8vo.  Ediaboigh.  1«18.  p.  45. 

t  Id.  p.  195. 
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years  standing  in  the  names  of  the  commisBioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1829,  should  be  cancelled,  and  the  divi- 
dends cease  to  be  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.* 

We  will  now  enumerate  in  their  order  the  entire 
Buccession  of  the  vast  financial  operations  by  which 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  augmented  in 
the  course  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  war  with 
France  in  1793   the    unredeemed   funded    debt 
amounted  to  227,989,148/.,  imposing  an  annual 
burthen  upon  the  country,  for  interest,  terminable 
annuities,  and  manf^ement  (besides  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  sinking  fund)  of  8,934,571/.     In 
1793    there   was  raised    by    loan    the    sum   of 
4,500,000/.,  creating  a  new  debt,  or  capital,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  6,250,000/.,  and  an  additional  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  of  190,312/. 
In  1794  the  sum  raised  by  loan  was  11,000,000/.; 
the  new  capital  created  13,750,000/;   the  addi- 
tional annual  charge  509,687/.     The  same  year 
navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded  to  the  amount 
of  1,907,451/.  creating  a  stock  of  1,926,526/.,  and 
a  further  annual  charge  of  97,193/.     In  1795  two 
loans  were  raised;  the  first,  of  18,000,000/.,  cre- 
ating a  capital  of  24,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  877,262/. ;  the  second  alsoof  18,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  26,095,800/,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  853,775/.     A  loan  of  4,600,000/.  was 
also  raised  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  creating  a 
capital  of  3,833,333/.,  and  an  annual  charge  of 
349,3 1 2/.     And  the  same  year  navy  and  victualling 
bills  were  funded  to  the  amount  of  1,490,647/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,609,898/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  81,219/.     In   1796  two  loans 
were  again  raised ;  the  first,  of  7,500,000/..  creating 
a  stock  of  10,793,825/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
349,486/.;  the  second,  called  the  Loyalty  Loan, 
of  18,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  20,124,843/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,015,299/.     And  the 
same  year  navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded 
to  the  amount  of  4,226,727/.,  creating  stock  to  the 
amount  of  4,414,074/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
222,689/. ;  and  subsequently  navy  and  exchequer 
bills  were  also  funded  to  the  amount  of  13,029,399/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  21,612,826/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  712,911/.     In  1797  the  sum 
raised  by  loan  was  14,500,000/.,  and  the  new  stock 
thereby  created  28,275,000/.,  with  an  additioiud 
annual  charge  of  933,963/.  And  there  was,  besides, 
another  loan  of  1,620,000/.  raised  for  the  emperor, 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of   3,669,300/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  111,730/.     In   1798  there 
were  two  loans,  one  of  17,000,000/.,  creating  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  34,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  1,077,561/.;  the  other,  of  3,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of^  5,624,250/.,  with  an  annual 

*  It  is  Kiiaewhat  remarkable  Uiat  Dr.  Hamilton  just  lived  to  see 
this  public  recoenitlon  and  adoption  of  his  views :  the  Hct  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  sinking  fkind  was  pasrad  on  the  1st  of  June,  18S9,  and  he 
died  at  a  venerable  age  on  the  14th  of  July  thereafter. 


charge  of  171,257/.  In  1799  a  loan  was  raised  of 
15,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  825,955/.  -  In  1800  there 
was  raised  by  loan  a  sum  of  20,500,000/.,  creating 
a  capital  of  32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
980,033/.  In  1801  there  was  raised  by  loan 
28,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  49,210,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/.  In  1802 
there  was  raised  by  loan  25,000,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  32,990,625/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
951,562/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,910,450/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  1 1,138,063/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  436,1 42/. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  rather  as  it  was  found  to  be, 
after  the  accounts  of  the  year  were  made  up,  on  the 
Istof  Februarv,  1803,  was  499,753,063,  bearing 
an  interest  of  18,027,104/.  (of  which  1,604,915/. 
consisted  of  annuities  for  years  or  lives) :  and  there 
was  also  an  unfunded  debt  of  20,554,038/.,  bearing 
an  interest  of  616,621/.;  making  altogether  an 
amount  of  520,207,101/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
18,643,725/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  1803,  after  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  a 
loan  was  raised  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  new  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  19,200,000/.,  with  an  addi- 
tional annual  charge  of  621,355/.  In  1804  the 
sum  of  14,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  adding 
26,390,000/.  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and 
800,673/.  to  the  annual  charge.  In  1805  two 
loans  were  raised;  one  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  38,700,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,174,158/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only)  of 
1,500,000/.,  which  being  mostly  raised  on  long 
annuities,  added  only  360,000/.  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  but  93,760/.  (including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement) to  the  interest.  In  1806  the  sum  raised 
by  loan  was  20,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
33,200,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,007,288/. 
In  1807  two  loans  were  raised ;  one  of  14,200,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  21,385,200/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  678,931/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only), 
of  1,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  2,409,625/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  73,108/.  In  1808  the  sum 
of  10,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,408,375/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
500,553/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/*,  creating  a  further  capital  of 
4,239,254/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  48,041/. 
This  year  also  part  of  the  loan  of  1802,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  contracted, 
came  to  bear  additional  interest  to  the  amount  of 
48,041/.  In  1809,  a  loan  was  raised  of  14,600,000/. 
(including  600,000/.  for  the  service  of  Portugal), 
creating  a  capital  of  17,520,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  684,188/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,932,100/.,  creating  an 
additional  capital  of  8,253,644/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  411,685/.  In  1810  two  loans  were 
raised;  one  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
16,845,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  51 1,077/. ; 
the  other  (for  Ireland)  of  1,400,000/.,  creating  a 
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capital  of  1,965,250/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
59,624/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,31 1,000/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  8,581,108/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  431,972/. 
In  1811  two  loans  were  raised  ;  one  of  4,98 1,300/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,166,319/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  259,866/.;  the  other  of  12,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  16,800,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  574,892/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,018,700/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  7,278,392/.,  with  an  an- 
nual charge  of  366,304/.  In  1812  there  was 
raised  by  loan  the  sum  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  39,600,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,199,997/.:  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded, 
first  to  the  amount  of  6,431,700/.,  creating  a  capi- 
tal of  5,866,236/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
295,072/. ;  and  again  (including  a  small  loan  in 
supplement)  to  the  amount  of  6,789,625/.,  creat- 
ing stock  to  the  amount  of  7,332,795/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  368,839/.  In  1813  a  loan  was 
raised  of  27,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
45,900,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,506,380/.; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  twice  funded,  first  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
13,860,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  697,1 58/. ; 
and  again  to  the  amount  of  3,755.700/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  5,220,423/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  210,383/.  For  the  service  of  1814 
two  loans  were  raised;  one  (in  November,  1813) 
of  22,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  38,940,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,179,882/.;  the  other 
of  24,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  32,037,330/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,114,720/. :  and  7400/. 
of  debentures,  issu^  in  1813,  were  also  fimded 
this  year,  creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  11,100/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  333/.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1814,  or  rather  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815,  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  were 
made  up,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  funded 
debt  was  found  to  be  674,034,548/.,  bearing  an 
annual  charge  (including  annuities  for  years  and 
lives)  of  24,639,061/. ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an 
unfunded  debt  of  68,580>524/.,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,017,415/. ;  making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt 
742,615,072/.,  and  the  entire  annual  charge  (ex- 
clusive of  cost  of  management)  26,647,476/. 

During  the  third  short  war  of  1815,  a  loan  was 
raised  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
66,240,000/.  with  an  annual  charge  of  2,043,072/. ; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  also  funded  in  that  year, 
first  to  the  amount  of  10,313,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,066,210/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
606,930/.;  and  again  (including  a  loan  of 
7,008,089/.,  funded  for  8,189,227/.)  to  the  amount 
of  7,822,589/.,  creating  a  capital  of  9,142,192/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  459,851/.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1816,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt  was  724,470,572/.,  bearing  an  in^ 


terest  (including  annuities    for  years  or  livo} 
26,666,346/.;     besides    an    unfunded     debt 
48,725,359/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,461,761 
making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt  773,195,93^ 


and  the  entire  annual  charge  (exclunve  of 
management)  28,128,107/.* 

In  1816  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  T«diiced 
the  sum  of  14,549,277/.  (by  part  of  the 
the  former  year  being  applied  to  the  service  of 
present);  so  that  on  the  1st  of  Februarr,  l&l 
the   funded  debt  was    708,599,566/.,    and 
unfunded     50,047,068/.,      making      a    tot^ 
758,646,654/.,    with     an     annual      chai^ 
27>652,012/.     And  in  the  following  yean  oft 
period  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  foQoviq 
amounto  :—bv  1,826,814/.  in  1817;  by  1,624.606 
in    1818;   by   3,163,130/.  in    1819;     and 
1,918,019/.  in  1820. 

By  the  articles  of  the  union  with  Ireland  ik 
then  existing  debts  of  the  two  countries  wtn  a 
continue  as  separate  charges  on  the  revenues  s 
each ;  and  such  future  expenses  as  were  for  ik 
special  service  of  either  country  were  to  be  chsr^ 
on  the  revenue  of  the  same ;  the  general  expean 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  other  common  depattsMoU 
of  government  or  defence,  being  appointed  tok 
charged  in  the  proportion  of  15-1 7  ths  to  Britaa, 
and  2-17 ths  to  Ireland.  Accordingly  each  caos' 
try  continued  to  have  its  own  exchequer  vsti 
nearly  the  close  of  the  present  period.  ButtUi 
arrangement  was  put  an  end  to  in  1816  by  tk 
act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  by  which  the  entire  itw- 
nues  of  the  two  countries  were  consolidated  ud 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  asd 
it  was  declared  that  from  the  5th  of  January,  1817, 
the  whole  of  the  national  debts  of  both  kingdesii, 
and  the  interest  and  sinking  funds,  should  cooh 
pose  one  consolidated  national  debt,  interest,  sid 
sinking  fund.  At  this  date  the  total  of  the  Iriik 
unredeemed  funded  debt,  all  contracted  since  1773^ 
and  for  the  most  part  funded  in  Britain,  aid 
consequently  included  in  the  above  account,  im 
83,944,904/.,  occasioning  an  annual  charge  (is 
addition  to  the  sinking  fund)  of  4,008,701/. ;  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  Ireland  being  only  4,561,353/. 

The  payment  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  which  before 
1786  was  at  the  rate  of  562/.  10^.  per  million  of 
nominal  capital,  and  which  was  that  year  reduoed 
to  450/.  per  million,  was  in  1808  further  reduoed 
to  340/.  per  million  upon  all  of  the  debt  aboTe 
400,000,000/.,  and  to  300/.  per  million  upon  all 
of  it  above  600,000,000/.  This  continued  lo  be 
the  rate  till  1833,  when,  by  the  act  3  and  4  WilL 
IV.,  c.  98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  it  was 
directed  that  a  sum  of  1 20,000/.  should  be  deducted 
from  such  annual  allowanc-e. 

*  Abstracted  from  HunUton't  Inquiry,  Srd  edit.  pp.  104- tSS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


FTER  the  ample 
details  which  were 
given  in  the  last 
Book  relating  to 
every  branch  of  our 
foreign  trade,*  the 
commercial  history 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod may  be  much 
more  briefly  sketch- 
ed. We  will  first 
present  the  general 
course  of  events,  and 
the  succession  of  the 
leading  facts,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  review, 
beginning,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  complete- 
ness of  statement,  with  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
although  that  year  belongs,  according  to  our  divi- 
sion, to  the  preceding  period. 

A.D.  1801. — ^The  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
and  of  European  produce  generally,  which  had  com- 
menced in  1799  with  the  unfavourable  prospects  of 
the  harvest  of  that  year,  and  had  been  continued  and 
increased  by  the  still  worse  harvest  of  1800  through- 
out that  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  year, 
was  at  last  checked,  and  made  to  give  place  to  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  by  at  least  a  moderately 
abundant  harvest  in  1 801 .  The  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  in  the  end  of  October,  warmly 
expressed  the  comfort  and  gratification  the  royal 
mind  derived  from  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  had  in  this  way  afforded  to  the  people ; 
and,  *'  in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  country,'' 
his  majesty  added,  ''  at  this  important  conjuncture, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  temper  and  forti* 
tude  which  have  been  manifested  by  all  descriptions 
of  my  faithful  subjects,  under  the  various  and  com- 
plicated difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend."  The  severe  pressure  upon  subsistence 
had  driven  the  starving  population,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  into  acts  of  rioting  and  outrage  upon 
property;  but  their  excesses  were  in  no  proportion 
to  their  protracted  privations  and  sufiferings.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  prices  had  been  reached  in 
March  1801 ;  after  that  a  marked  change,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  has  observed,  began  to  take  place  '*  in  the 
aspect  of  things,  both  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  and  the  state  of  politics."  "The  winter," 
he  goes  on  to  explain, "  had  been  less  rigorous  than 
the  two  preceding.  The  seed-time,  both  for  wheat 
and  spring  com,  had  been  favourable,  and  an  in- 

•  Seo  vol.  iii.  pp.  628-664. 


creased  breadth  of  cultivation  was  in  progress. 
The  spring  of  1801  was  genial,  and  the  crops  were 
forward  and  promising.  The  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  had  re- 
opened the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  to  British  ship- 
ping, thus  removing  the  obstruction  which  had 
been  apprehended  to  supplies  from  thence;  and 
the  bounty,  therefore,  with  the  high  prices,  ensured 
a  large  importation  of  corn.  Under  these  improved 
prospects  of  future  supply  the  markets  gave  way 
rapidly."*  The  importations  of  grain  in  1801 
amounted  to  1,424,766  quarters  of  wheat,  113,966 
quarters  of  barley,  and  583,043  quarters  of  oats, 
being  the  greatest  quantity  that  had  ever  been  im- 
ported up  to  that  time;  and  the  effect  was  to  reduce 
the  average  price,  between  the  30th  of  July  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  129s.  8d.  to  75«.  6d.  for 
wheat,  from  69^.  7(i.  to  44f .  for  barley,  and  from 
37«.  2d,  to  23^.  4d.  for  oats.  Finally  came  the 
peace  with  France,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October;  but  of  this  great 
change  in  the  circumitances  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  the  effects  on  trade  were  principally  ex- 
perienced in  the  next  year.  The  official  value 
of  the  imporu  in  1801  is  stated  to  have  been 
31,786,262/. ;  of  the  exports  35,264,650/.  f 

1802. — ^This,  the  year  of  peace,  was  also  one 
of  great  commercial  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
harvest  this  year  was  again  a  fair  one,  and  the 
prices  of  com  continued  to  decline,  till,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  average  price  was  for  wheat 
57*.  Id.,  for  barley  25*.  7ci.,  for  oats  20*.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  imporU  in  1802  was  29,826,210/., 
and  that  of  the  exports  38,309,980/. 

1803. — The  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  may  be  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the 
commencement  of  this  year.  On  the  8rh  of  March 
a  message  from  the  king  informed  parliament  that, 
as  very  considerable  military  preparations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
his  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  18th  of  May.  ''The  first  effects 
of  hostilities,"  says  Chalmers,  "  which  were  com- 
menced by  the  people  with  alacrity,  was  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  from  41,41 1,966/., 

•  History  of  Price*,  i.  237. 

t  Theie,  we  find,  are  the  figures  gWen  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Pro* 
gress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  98.  m  well  as  in  the  article  *  Great  Britain.'  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopfledia.  xi.  417.  We  ahall  in  like  manner  Ulie  the 
amounts  'for  future  years  from  Mr.  Porter's  work.  But  fur  some  re- 
marks on  the  diversity  of  statements  to  be  found  as  to  this  matter  see 
ante,  toI.  iii  p.  663. 
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otlier  causes  than  the  admitted  imperfection  of  the 
safety-lamp  for  an  explanation  of  the  increased 
number  of  colliery  accidents  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  parliamentary  committee  of  1835  ob- 
served, in  illustration  of  (iiis  increased  fatality,  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  has  yery  greatly  in- 
creased; that  many  dangerous  mines  have  been 
successfully  carried  on,  though  in  a  most  inflam- 
mable state,  and  that  without  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  people  employed  in  them ;  and  that 
the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
safety-lamp  led  to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  precautions  and  vigilance  formerly  called 
into  exercise.* 

A  new  and  most  valuable  application  of  this 
mineral  was  effected  during  the  present  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  streets  aiid 
buildings.  It  is  supposed  that  coal-gas  wa»  fint 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  1192  by  Mr.  William 
Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  at  his  own  house  «iid 
offices  at  Redruth.  On  occasion  of  the  pMce  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  this  gentleman,  who  was  long 
connected  with  Messrs.  Bouk(m  and  Watt,  illumi- 
nated part  of  the  Soho  works  with  gas-ljghte;  und 
in  the  years  1804*5  gas  was  apphed  to  the.  light- 
ing of  some  extensive  cotton-mills  at  MaBchester. 
About  the  same  time  an  anterprising  German, 
named  Winsor,  endeavoured  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  new  light  for  illumi- 
nating the  streets  of  Loudon.  He  lighted  Pall 
Mall  in  1807,  and  raised  a  subscnption  of  50,000/. 
for  his  experiments,  the  whole  of  which  was  sunk 
without  any  pecuniary  return.  But  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  project  was  established;  in  1813  the 
first  chartered  gas-company  fur  lighting  the  metro^ 
polis  was  formed  ;  and,  though  they  laboured  long 
amidst  discouragement,  they  at  length  reaped  their 
reward,  and  in  a  few  years  gas-lighting  was  intro- 
duced not  only  throughout  London,  but  in  M  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country.t 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Came  before  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  in  1824,t 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  modem 
improvements  in  mining,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  Cornish  copper-mines,  it  is  remarked  that 
until  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  pre- 
vious to  the  above  date  ^*  the  art  of  mining  in 
Cornwall^'  (for,  as  Mr.  Came  observes,  it  could 
then  scarcely  be  called  a  science),  '^  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  had  con- 
tinued almost  stationary  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants.'*  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  mining  itself,  but  also  in  the 
various  processes  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  it.  Among  those  noticed  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Came  are  improvements  in  ventilation,  by  which, 

•  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &o.,  ariiclra  '  Pii>Ca«l.'  *  Lanp  of 
Dary,'  and  '  Safety-Lamp ;'  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  1835. 

t  Dr.Ure't  Dictionary  of  Art«,  and  Hebert's  Engineer'a  and  Mecbanic't 
Sncvclopaodia,  art.  '  Gas-Lightin-f  ;*  Knight's  London,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

X  This  interesting  paper,  '  On  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
Copper-mining  in  Curnwall,  and  on  the  Improvements  which  havt 
l>«*pn  made  in  Mining,'  was  publiikhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
TraoMctiouB  of  tho  alxnw  Sodeiy,  pp.  Sd~«9. 


among  other  advantages,  the  workmea  had  beat 
enabled,  without  increased  injury  tv  their  hsaltli, 
to  extend,  except  in  peculiar  cases^  their  time  «f 
work  in  the  mines  from  six  to  eig^t  houra  in  evm 
day.     Formerly,  from  a  deficiency  eithev  of  c^piial 
or  of  enterprise,  the  miners  seldm  extended  tbclr 
operations  beyond  a  single  vein  of  ore*,  altbougli 
others  might  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  «id 
the  miners  were  seldom  supplied  with  a  reserve  cf 
engine-power  available  in  case  of  accident.     B^ 
the  case  was  materially  altered  whea  Mr.  Cane  . 
wrote,  at  a  period  sufficiently  near  to  the  ol<Me  of  ikt  i 
present  period.  "  There  is,"  he  observe^  **  a  suffi- 
ciency of  power  for  all  occasions ;  everythh^  is  ia 
readiness  before  it  is  wented.  and,  in  consequeoa, 
aq  interruption  of  the  work  rarely  haiipeiie»  aniia 
from  oircum^tances  which  can  ^either  Jae  fqreaccB 
nor  guarded  against;  the. sump <or deepest  el^giQ^ 
shaft); is >sunk<  se.  inpidly,  that  a  level  snaf  k 
driven  into  tiie  lode  every  year  in  many  of  tk 
deepest  miiieSt.aQ4  ^hus.the  lode|j^axe  xooie  ipeedih 
and  n»pr^  fuUy vOJipWred ;  the  neighbouring  comUn 
isi  ransacked;  in  .seaiich  of  other  lodes ;  double tk 
furm(?r  nivoher  of.workoaen  are  employed;  »1 
the  produce  i%.aniaziugly  increased,"     '*  ScarooT 
any  mint^s"  he  add9> ''  thirty  yeam  ago  product 
500  tons  of  ore  in  a  month,  but  ve  have  latftr 
eeen  a  produce*  of  nearly  1500  tons  in  the  ssns 
period;*'  and,  he  furthex  <4werviee,  "  AH  thisui- 
ditional  labonr  is  performed  at  nearly  the.  aaae 
expense  m  draining  the  water,  in  agency,  and  in 
many  other  respects,  as  if  only  half  the  number  of 
workmen  were  employed/'    These  inaprovemois, 
which  wete  introduced  so  griMlually  as  to.  render  i 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  precise  dat^^  were, 
as  would  appear  by  a  subsequent  part  of  Mr. 
Carue's  comnmnication,*  accompanied  by  a  maikd 
increase  of  intelligence  and  desire  for  xnental  in- 
provement  among  the  working  miuera.     It  is  a 
noticeable  point  in  the  history  of  the  Britiah  copper 
trade,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Comvall, 
and  the  heavy  expense  of  conveying  a  aufficioit 
quantity  of  coal  to  the  mines,  as  was  formerly  dou 
by  some  of  the  Cornish  mining  companies,'  it  \m 
been  fouxMi  most  economical  to  convey  the  copper- 
ore  to  places  where  coal  is  abundant,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  smelting ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  {k 
Cornish  copper,  as  well  as  that  produced  in  iie- 
land,  has  latterly  been  smelted  in  furnaces  in  tk 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.     The  consiunpti<m  at 
coal  in  smelting  the  Cornish  copper-ores  was  esd- 
mated,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Gtaqt 
III.,  to  be  about  200,000  tons,  and  it  was  calcs- 
lated  that  about  the  same  quantity  was  used  in  tk 
various  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper. t 

The  chief  circumstance  of  importance  in  tk 
history  of  the  tin  trade  towards  the  close  of  tk 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  rise  of  the  den^^  fcr 
British  tin  in  China  and  India,  the  circums^ 


of  which  are  narrated  in  the  preceding  Book, 


^ook4   ll 


•  Trans.  Geol.  See.  toI.  ili.  p.  85. 

t  Edinhnrgh  EocyclopaBdia,  art.  *  England.* 

i  See  ante.  vol.  in.  pp.  681,  682. 
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bridges  have  been  used  in  India  and  in  South 
America,  perhaps  we  may  say  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  Ware,  in  his  *  Tracts  on  Vaults  and 
H ridges,'  refers  to  Kircher  and  Ogilby  for  the 
details  of  an  iron  chain-bridge,  called  the  bridge  of 
Junnan  or  Yunnan,  in  China,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  about  a.d.  65,  and  the  length 
of  which  is  said  to  be  or  to  have  been  20  Chinese 
perches,  or  200  cubits.  A  small  foot-bridge  of 
iron  chains  was  constructed  across  the  Tees,  near 
Middleton,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and,  in  1796,  the  first  iron  suspension- 
liridge  erected  in  America  was  thrown  across 
Jacob's  Creek,  between  Union  Town  and  Green- 
burgh,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  subsequently,  in 
1801,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
such  bridges,  and  erected  several  iu  the  United 
States,  one  of  which,  over  the  Scfiuylkill,  was  306 
feet  long. 

The  project  of  a  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait, 
-which  separates  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  from  Car- 
narvonshire, was  suggested  as  early  as  1785,  and 
in  1801,  designs  were  made  by  Rennie  for  such  a 
bridge.     Some  years  later  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up,  and  Telford  prepared  two  different  de- 
signs, one  for  a  bridge  of  three  cast-iron  arches, 
and  another,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference,  for 
^  a  single  cast-iron  arch  of  500  feet,  at  Ynys-y-Moch, 
'  "where  he  was  eventually*  in  1818,  directed  to  con* 
struct  a  suspension-bridge,  similar  in  principle  to 
^  one  which  he  had  proposed  a  few  years  before  to 
'  throw  over  the  Mersey   at  Runcorn  Gap.     The 
'  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  execution  of  such 
'  a  work  would  hardly  be  conceived.     This  im- 
'  portant    bridge,    which,    though    commenced  in 
'  July,  1818,  was  not  completed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1826,  has  a  principal  opening  560  feet 
wide,  with  the  roadway  about  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.    Notwithstanding  the  precautions  ori- 
ginally taken  to  guard  against  injury  from  oscil- 
lation or  vibration,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
stiffen  the  platform,  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  bridge  by  violent  storms ;  but  on  the 
whole  this  bold  and  hazardous  experiment  must  be 
considered  as  eminently  successful,  and  as  being 
sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  the  name  of 
Telford. 

Other  suspension-bridges  of  minor  extent  were 
erected  previous  to  that  over  the  Menai.  One, 
of  iron  wires,  of  exceedingly  light  construction, 
was  thrown  across  Gala  Water  in  1816;  and 
another,  on  a  different  principle,  was  built  across 
the  Tweed,  at  King's  Meadows,  in  1817.  The 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  science  was,  however,  the  introduction,  by  Cap- 
tain, sfterwards  Sir  Samuel,  Brown,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  use  of  iron 
chains  in  shipping  in  lieu  of  hemp  cables  and 
figgii^g*  of  an  improved  method  of  forming  chains 
for  suspension-bridges,  which  has,  in  its  main 
features,  been  adopted  in  all  such  structures  ex- 
cepting in  those  formed  of  wire  cables.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  plan  consisted  in  the  use  of  long 


link-bars,  either  flat  like  those  used  in  the  Menai 
Bridge,  or  of  a  round  section,  and  connected  to* 
gether  by  linking-plates  and  bolt^pins,  passing 
through  welded  eyes  or  drilled  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  link-bars.  Although  Captain  Brown  had  tried 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  made  models  of 
his  invention  many  years  earlier,  he  did  not  obtain 
a  patent  until  1817,  and  the  Brst  extensive  bridge 
he  erected  was  that  over  the  Tweed,  near  Kelso, 
commonly  called  the  Union  Bridge,  which  has  a 
clear  span,  between  the  abutments,  of  about  360 
feet,  although  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
support  of  the  chains  is  437  feet.  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  most  ingeniously  contrived,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  constructed  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  fact  that  it  was  commenced  in 
August,  1819,  and  completed  in  July,  1820,  in 
rather  less  than  twelve  months,  and  that  at  a  cost 
of  only  5000/.,  although  it  is  adapted  for  carriages 
as  well  as  for  foot-passengers.  The  first  suspension- 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Thames,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loudon,  was  that  at  Hammersmith,  which  was 
commenced  in  1824,  by  Mr.  W.  Tiemey  Clark, 
and  in  which  the  extent  of  roadway  suspended 
exceeds  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

In  continuation  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  Book  on  the  subject  of  railroads,*  we 
have  but  little  to  relate  either  as  regards  invention 
or  extended  application ;  but  the  present  period, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  presents  some 
symptoms  of  the  great  movement  which  com- 
menced a  few  years  later,  in  the  application  of 
railways  and  locomotive  steam-engines  to  the  pur- 
poses of  general  commercial  intercourse.  The 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  between  1801 
and  1820  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
way  was,  on  average,  one  every  year ;  but  of  these 
several  were  not  carried  into  effect.  The  lines  which 
were  executed  extend,  with  their  several  branches 
and  extensions,  many  of  which  were  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  acts,  to  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  225  miles ;  but  while  some  of  these  were 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce 
and  general  merchandise,  as  well  as  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mines  and  quarries,  they  seldom  dif- 
fered in  any  very  material  degree  from  the  private 
undertakings  which  had  long  been  common  in  the 
colliery  districts ;  and  horses  were,  almost  without 
exception,  the  only  moving  power  employed  upon 
them.  Of  the  total  extent  of  railway  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  this  period  we  have  no  account;  but 
Baron  Dupin,  writing  shortly  after  that  date, 
observes  that  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Great 
Britain  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  225  miles 
of  iron  railways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  alone,  in  a  space  of  twenty-one  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad ;  and  he  adds  that  the  sub- 
terraneous railways  in  the  mines  of  that  district 
were  not  less  extensive.  In  Wales,  also,  iron 
railways  were  very  much  used  for  conveying  ore 
and  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  furnaces,  and  iron 
and  coal  to  the  canals  and  ports ;  and  the  same 

•  See  ante,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  6(8,  669. 
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writer  states  that  there  were  about  800  miles  of 
this  kind  of  road  in  the  single  county  of  Glamor- 
gan.* About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
however,  plans  for  extended  lines  of  railroad  for 
the  promotion  of  general  commerce  were  beginning 
to  be  brought  forward;  and  within  five  years  from 
that  time  the  rage  for  such  speculations  bade  fair 
almost  to  rival  the  South  Sea  mania,  and  projects 
were  brought  forward  for  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington, Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  well  as 
several  less  important  lines,  in  this  country,  and 
also  for  some  of  the  earliest  French  railways.  As 
this  kind  of  road  became  more  common,  and  came 
to  be  formed  on  more  perfect  and  durable  prin- 
ciples by  joint-stock  companies,  several  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  constraction  were  introduced. 
On  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,t  the  act  for  which 
was  obtained  in  1801,  and  which  was  the  first  road 
of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
expense  of  repairs,  owing  to  the  frequent  breakage 
of  the  cast-iron  tram-plates,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  rail^  resembling  the  old  tram- 
pUte  or  plate-rail  in  form,  but  having  a  deep  flange 
on  the  under  side  to  stiffen  the  rail;  and  this 
serious  eyil,  together  with  the  other  disadvantages 
of  the  plate- railway,  led  to  the  increased  adoption 
of  edge-rails  upon  the  principal  new  lines.  Another 
change,  of  still  greater  importance,  and  one  which 
removed,  more  effectually  than  any  other  individual 
improvement,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying 
railroads  to  the  rapid  transit  of  passengers,  was  the 
introduction  of  wrought-iron  in  lieu  of  cast-iron  as 
a  material  for  rails,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
by  Mr.  Birkinshaw,  of  the  Bedlington  Iron-works, 
of  a  process  for  forming  rails  and  other  variously 
formed  bars  of  wrought-iron  by  an  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  grooved  rollers.  This  process,  which 
was  patented  in  1820,  marks  also  an  important 
era  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron.  By  this 
crowning  improvement  the  iron  railway  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  which  fitted  it  to 
become  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  locomotive  machine,  of  the  energies  of  which 
the  most  sanguine  had,  at  that  period,  a  most 
imperfect  idea. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to 
the  propulsion  of  carriages,  by  causing  the  motion 
of  its  piston  to  be  communicated,  by  Uie  interven- 
tion of  a  crank,  to  the  wheels,  was  suggested  to 
Watt  by  his  friend  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  early  as  1158  or  1759, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  a  model  of  a  steam- 
carriage  was  exhibited  in  France  by  John  Theo- 
philus  Cugnot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  subse. 

*  CommercUl  Power  of  Great  Britain,  i.  S07. 

f  Thii  railway,  which  extend*  from  the  Thames,  at  Wandsworth, 
to  Groydoa.  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  and  was  eootioued  ity  a 
second  company  to  Merstham,  about  eight  miles  farther,  was  designed 
hf  William  Jcaiop.  Esq.,  and  is  mentione«l  by  Dupin  as  one  of  the 
most  beaatifkl  in  the  suuth  of  England.  Although  forty  }^ears  have 
not  yet  elapsed  since  thb  road  formed  a  scieutiBc  noTelty,the  soathem 
pan'  of  it  may  already  be  chused  with  tilings  that  hare  been ;  its  ne- 
glected ruins  forming  an  ialeresiing  contrast,  suggestive  of  the  rapid 
March  of  engineering  science,  with  the  gigantic  works  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  railway,  formed  aljont  thirty  vears  later,  by  the  l)r«;)ec- 
tors  of  whidi  the  old  tramway  was  purchsMO  in  1837. 


quently  constructed  at  Paris,  at  the  public 
a  large  steam-carriage,  which  was  tried  ia 
and  acted  with  so  much  power  as  to  lead  to  t 
position  that  the  steam-engine  was  not  sol 
manageable  for  the  purposes  of  locomotioiL* 
1784  Watt  described,  in  one  of  his  ptfcsti,i 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  a  steam-ttrrai 
but  he  never  carried  it  into  execution ;  sad  p 
haps  Mr.  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  to  vis 
Trevithick  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil,  and 
subsequently  became  connected  with  Mas 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  the  first  who  actmllysi 
structed  a  steam-carriage  in  this  couatrj;  k 
carriage,  or  model,  having  been  tried  near  RsM 
in  1782  or  1792,  which  we  are  not  able  tosv 
tain,  both  dates  behig  given  by  different  autborital 
In  1786  a  model  waa  exhibited  in  £dinbtii|k,k| 
William  Symington,  whose  share  in  aomeo^i 
early  experiments  on  steam  navigation  is 
elsewhere,}  of  a  atcam-carriage  adapted  fcrs 
upon  common  roads;  and  abont  the 
Oliver  Evans,  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  tfaeM 
States,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  estakii^ 
ment  of  steam -waggons,  which  appeared  tkol 
be  so  startling  a  novelty,  that  he  waa  sup^l 
be  insane.  The  first  practical  application  of  i 
ateam*engine  to  the  propulsion  of  carhagei,  h» 
ever,  was  effected  about  the  commencemem  dk 
present  period  by  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Thin 
who  patented,  in  the  year  1802,  as  adnink^ 
simple  kind  of  steam-engine,  which  may  be  c* 
sidered  the  original  of  all  high-preasure  eogisi 
Shortly  after  obtaining  their  patent,  ihtj  » 
structed  an  ingenious  steam-carriage  for 
roads,  and  exhibited  it  in  London ;  but  tbe  |» 
erally  defective  state  of  the  roads  caused  tk^ 
tentees  to  abandon  tins  application  of  their  ins* 
tion,  and  hardly  any  other  attempt  was  maiefe 
establish  steam-carriages  on  the  ordisarj  ra^ 
until,  after  a  lapse  of  about  twenty  yean,  i^ 
atate  was  greatly  altered  for  the  better  Mesa 
Trevithick  and  Vivian  did  not,  however,  ahogrt^ 
abandon  their  project,  but  constructed  alooooKtic 
engine  suitable  for  running  on  a  tramwaj* » 
tried  it  in  1804  or  1805  upon  atramiWn* 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where,  according  to  Stuart,  '*  ft 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hom,  u' 
drew  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  ton  tf 
iron,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  without  leqcir 
ing  any  water  to  be  introduced  into  the  boiler  (vm 
the  period  of  its  starting  until  it  had  rescW  ^ 
end  of  its  journey."§  It  may  seem  ttrange  ^ 
after  so  satisfactory  an  experiment  an  opir:ci 
should  have  very  generally  gained  credence  ib>»l » 
locomotive  engine  impelled  simply  by  the  turnitf 
round  of  plain  wheels  upon  the  smooth  8urf»ce»« 
the  rails,  or  even  upon  the  rougher  surf»ceot» 
common  stone  road,  could  neither  ascend  a  inodtrtf 
acclivity  nor  draw  any  considerable  loadi  ul  tw 

•  SluaTt*s  Histofieal  and  DescriptiTa  Aneed^ncsofFMSB  £4>*^ 
and  oftiieir  Inventors  and  Imprurers,  pp.  SOB.  »09. 
t  Pfnny  Cycloi^edja,  art.  '  Sleam- Carriage.* 
t  Si*e  aiite,*\ol.  iii.  p.  675. 
(  Anecdolcs  on  StrjunEuglncs,  p.  460. 
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tifttory  of  this  branch  of  mechanical  science  for 
^everal  years  after  Trevithick's  decisive  experiment 
^t  Merthyr  Tydvil,  presents  little  else  than  schemes 
^br  obtaining  progressive  motion  by  means  of  racks 
aid    along  the  road,  into   which   cogged  wheels 
attached  to  the  engine  might  work  ;  chains  stretched 
'along  the  line,  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  engine  in 
tike  manner ;  mechanical  legs  to  imitate  the  action 
bf  those  of  a  horse,  and  thereby  to  force  the  ma- 
chine along ;  and  contrivances  for  multiplying  the 
inumber  of  wheels,  so  as  to  obtain  increased  adhe- 
'^aion.     An  arrangement  of  the  first-mentioned  kind 
"was  patented  by  Mr.  Blenkinsopin  1811,  and  was 
I  brought  into  practical  and  profitable  operation  upon 
:a  railway  connected  with  the  Middleton  Colliery, 
!near  Leeds,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
:  drawing  a  load  of  about  a  hundred  tons  upon  a 
:  dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per 
[hour,    which  is  a  quicker  pace  than  that  of  an 
t  ordinary  cart-horse;    of  travelling,  when  lightly 
:  loaded,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour ;  and  of 
performing,  in  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours,  the 
work  of  sixteen  horses. 
I       Before  the  close  of  this  period  the  erroneous 
I  idea  which  led  to  Blenkinsop's  and  other  con- 
;  trivances  of  the  same  character,  had  been  so  far 
I  exploded,  that  locomotive    engines,  clumsy  and 
I   unsightly  indeed  in  their  appearance,  yet  sufficient 
I   to  show,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  imperfec- 
t   tions,  how  important  a  power  was  within  the  reach 
I    of  the  engineer,  were  regularly  established  upon 
I    several  colliery  lines  in  the  north  of  England. 
Though  some  of  the  fanciful  prognostications  of 
!    those  who  did  venture  to  predict  the  future  triumphs 
i    of  the  locomotive  engine  have  not  been,  and  per- 
haps never  may  be,  fully  realized,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  railway  engine  of  1820 
with  that  of  1840,  without  feeling  that  the  author 
of  'The   Fingerpost,'  a  pamphlet  published  not 
long  after  the  former  date,  was  in  the  right,  when 
he  asked  the  sceptical  opponent  of  railway  travel- 
ling *'  to  indulge  his  imagination  with  an  excursion 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  forward  in  the  regions 
of  time;  when  the  dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  ma- 
chine, that  now  offends  him,  even  in  idea,  shall  be 
metamorphosed  into  one  of  exquisite  symmetry  and 
beauty,  glittering  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance the  pride  of  wealth  knows  so  well  how  to 
bestow.'* 

The  aggregate  length  of  canals  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  present  period,  was  about  442 
miles ;  and  so  complete  was  the  system  of  internal 
water-communication  effected  by  means  of  the 
canals,  and  navigable  streams,  brought  into  opera- 
tion within  a  few  years  after  the  date  to  which  our 
survey  comes  down,  that  the  former  alone  extended 
to  a  length  of  about  2200  miles ;  and  that  no  spot 
in  England,  south  of  Durham,  is  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  water-communication ;  while  in  manu- 
facturing districts  the  average  distance  is  much 
smaller,  and  every  considerable  town  possesses  un- 
intemipted  communication  with  the  principal 
markets  for  its  manufactured  goods,  and  with  the 
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sources  whence  its  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, and  the  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
for  its  population,  are  chiefly  derived.  The  un* 
daunted  and  progressive  spirit  of  enterprise  iu  this 
department  of  engineering  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  canals  formed  during  the  period  embraced  in 
the  present  Book,  to  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  on  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island  respectively, 
and  between  the  important  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and*  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu* 
factures,  and  the  agricultural  districts  from  which 
the  supplies  for  their  dense  and  constantly  increas- 
ing population  are  drawn.  A  great  natural  obstacle 
to  such  inter-communication  exists  in  the  elevated 
mountain  range,  popularly  styled  the  ''  backbone 
of  England ;"  and  notwithstanding  every  expedient 
that  ingenuity  could  devise  for  crossing  this  barrier 
at  as  low  a  level  as  possible,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  the  route  by  the  Rochdale  canal,  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  600  feet,  and  to  a 
still  greater  elevation  in  the  case  of  the  Hudders- 
field  canal.  Such,  however,  are  the  commercial 
necessities  of  the  district,  that  not  only  one,  but 
three  distinct  lines  of  water-communication  have 
been  completed  through  this  difficult  country.  The 
first  of  these,  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  in  1770, 
though  it  was  not  completed  until  1816 ;  the  Roch- 
dale canal,  commenced  several  years  later,  affords 
a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  line  of  communica- 
tion, and,  though  rising  to  the  great  elcTation  above 
mentioned,  it  is  formed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
ceive vessels  fit  for  navigating  the  tideways  of  the 
H umber  and  the  Mersey,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  transmission,  without  change  of 
vessel,  of  Baltic  produce  into  Jjancashire,  and  of 
the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  to  Hull  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  the  Huddersfield  canal,  which  was 
formed  under  acts  of  the  years  1794,  1800,  and 
1806,  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  route  nearly 
ten  miles  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
though  of  more  contracted  dimensions.  Among  the 
other  English  canals  formed  during  the  period  the 
most  important  were — the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  especially  the  Pad- 
dington  canal  and  the  Regent's  canal,  which  connect 
the  water-communications  of  a  most  extensive  and 
important  portion  of  the  country  with  the  metropolis 
and  the  river  Thames ;  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  which  completed  a  navigable  communication 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Avon,  near  Bath.  In  Scot- 
land this  period  saw  the  commencement,  and  almost 
the  completion  also,  of  the  grand  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
known  as  the  Caledonian  canal.  This  scheme 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands  upon  which  Tel- 
ford was  engaged  in  1801 ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  suggestions  a  separate  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  formed  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  engineer  to  that,  as  well  as  the  Commission 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges.  This  canal  is 
conducted  along  a  great  valley  known  as  the 
*^  Glen  of  Scotland,"  and  is  formed  hy  connecting 
a  series  of  lakes  which  extends  a  considerable  part 
of  the  distance.  It  is  constructed  throughout  with 
a  navigable  channel  50  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep, 
and  its  locks  are  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  con- 
structed down  to  that  time,  being  40  feet  wide, 
and  from  170  to  180  feet  long,  while  one  of  them, 
near  Inverness,  was  formed  in  ground  naturally  so 
soft,  that  Telford  says  an  iron  rod  might  be  easily 
thrust  into  it  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  This  national 
undertaking  was  delayed  by  several  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  not  opened  through  its  entire 
length  until  1823,  though  a  portion  was  brought 
into  use  three  years  earlier.  The  Edinbuigh  and 
Glasgow  Union  canal  was  also  partly  executed 
during  this  period,  and  completed  in  1822.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  aggregate  length 
of  canals  in  use  in  the  British  empire  at  the  chose 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  including  a  few  lines 
then  in  a  forward  state,  but  not  quite  iiniBhed,  was 
2160  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  212  miles  in 
Scotland,  and  250  miles  in  Ireland.  The  success 
of  these  undertakings  was  exceedingly  variable. 
English  canals  have  generally  been  formed  for  the 
accommodation  of  traffic  previously  existing,  though 
cramped  for  want  of  greater  facilities ;  but  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  some  degree  also  in  Scotland,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  the  case  has  been 
very  different.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  in 
his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
in  1830,  that  the  inland  navigations  of  that  country 
were  "  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  undertaken, 
not  to  facilitate  any  existing  trade,  but  chiefly  to 
promote  agriculture  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the 
interior,  to  create  a  trade  where  none  had  pre- 
viously existed,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
poor.".  .  .  .  **  The  success  in  this  way,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ''  has  been  wonderful ;  and,  though  the 
adventurers  have  not  yet  been  repaid,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  the  benefit  to  the  public  and  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  has  been  great  and  mani- 

•  fest." •*  The  nation  has,"  he  adds,   '*  been 

saved  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100,000/.  per 
annum  for  bringing  com  to  Dublin ;  for  in  place 
of  this  being  the  case,  that  city  has  now  become 
one  of  the  first  com  ports  of  Europe."  * 

To  the  period  now  under  consideration  belongs 
the  practiciBi  application  of  the  powers  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  an  object 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  several  ingenious 
men  long  before  it  was  actudly  accomplished,  and 
which,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  Book,t 
had  been  all  but  eflected  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  combined  talent  and 
energy  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington.     The 

•  The  ftujts  from  which  the  above  stotement  of  the  progrestof  Britiah 
«aDBlfl  has  beeu  drawn  up.  are  chiefly  derived  ftdm  Priestley's  ir». 
Aorical  AccouDt  of  Navigable  Rivers,  Canals,  and  lUilways.  la  Great 
Briuia,  and  Porter's  Fh>grew  of  tha  Nation,  see.  iii.,  chap.  iit. 

t  See  ante,  vol.  iji.  p.  670. 


concluding  fact  there  noticed  was  the 
experiment  of  Symington  with  a  steam 
upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  under  tk 
tronage  of  Lord  Dundas ;  an  experiment  vtt 
appears  to  have  failed  to  lead  to  the  imi 
establishment  of  steam-vessels  for  con 
purposes,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prevalence  d  a 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  injury  which  wnidk 
inflicted  on  the  canal  banks  by  the  acdssi 
paddle-wheels.  Early  in  the  year  1802  the 
tug-boat  used  in  this  experiment,  having  on  ke 
Lord  Dundas  and  several  other  gentlemen,  tooki 
tow  two  loaded  vessels,  each  of  seventy  torn  b 
den,  and,  notwithstanding  a  strong  head-vM 
which  prevented  the  progress  of  any  other  \m 
in  the  same  direction,  accomplished  a  distmai 
nioeteen  miles  and  a  half  in  six  hours ;  but,  oto^ 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  canal  propnetors,  tk 
sel  was  then  laid  up  in  a  creek  adjoining  the  a 
where  it  remained  exposed  to  public  view  lsi> 
veral  years,  and  was  minutely  examined  by  Hcei 
Bell,  who  had  also  been  an  interested  spectaicri 
the  earlier  experiments  of  Symington  in  1789,4^ 
who  subsequently  introduced  steam-busts  ixk 
conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Clyde. 

So  early  as  in  1783  and  following  years  crodep 
jects  of  steam  navigation  had  been  brought  b^ 
the  American  public  by  persona  named  Fitch  si 
Rumsey,  which,  however,  led  to  no  practical  lesdt; 
and  the  subject  was  shortly  afterwards  takao  opk 
the  Chancellor  Livingstone,  who,  notvrithatiii^ 
the  ridicule  excited  by  his  project,  obtained  m  IW 
an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  legislature  of  ie 
state  of  New  York  for  navigatii^  boats  by 
of  the  steam-engioe.  His  privilege  or  pataoco* 
pired  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  pndoa. 
within  the  stipulated  period  of  twelve  month  i 
vessel  capable  of  attaining  a  mean  rate  of  iiv 
miles  an  hour;  but  shortly  afterwards,  being < 
Paris  in  the  capacity  of  minister  from  the  Un 
States,  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fulton,  whoa 
mind  appears  to  have  been  previously  direcu^i' 
the  subject,  upon  the  practicabihty  of  steam-beia. 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  resume  his  tx^ 
ments  on  his  return  to  America.  Fultoa  vk 
Livingstone  then  entered  jointly  upon  a  seiieitf 
experiments  on  the  Seine,  and  early  in  1803  tkf 
completed  a  boat  of  considerable  size,  which,  bei; 
too  weak  in  her  framing  to  bear  the  weight  d  tk 
machinery,  broke  through  the  middle  in  a  gak  <f 
wind  during  the  night,  and  consequently  sunk;  ii 
accident  to  which  Russell  attributes  the  adminbie 
system  of  timber-framing  by  which  many  An*- 
rioan  steamers  are  distinguished.  The  sbatfeia/ 
hull  was  raised,  and  the  vessel,  afler  being  almotf 
wholly  reconstructed,  actad  in  so  satisfactoiy  i 
manner  as  to  induce  tha  projectors  to  order  u 
engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  with  a  tiev 
to  further  experiments  in  America.  Fulton,  soon 
after  the  above-mentioned  experiments  od  tbe 
Seine,  visited  England,  mainly,  it  woold  appev; 
for  the  promotion  of  his  schemes  for  sulmiaritt 
navigation  and  warfare ;  but  4i|rin^  his  Tifit  ie 
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itroduced  himself  to  Symington,  and  obtained 
linute  information  from  him  respecting  the  inter- 
»ting  experiments  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
^£6re  Fulton  returned  to  America,  Livingstone 
rrote  thither,  and  again  secured  a  monopoly  of 
|team  navigation  in  the  state  of  New  York,  setting 
orth  the  claim  of  himself  and  Fulton  to  the  inr 
yetUion  of  steam-boats. 


FaLTON. 

While  bis  previous  failures,  and  the  incontro* 
vertible  evidence  which  exists  of  his  having  derived 
most  important  information  from  the  successful 
labours  of  the  Scottish  experimentalists,  show  that 
Fulton'a  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of 
steam  navigation  is  unfounded,  it  cannot  be  denied 
'  that  his  perseverance  and  energy,,  though,  perhaps, 
accompanied  by  a  want  of  proper  regiurd  to  the 
rights  of  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  steam-boat  ever  brought 
into  practical  operation.  This  vessel,  which  was 
called,  after  Livingstone's  residence,  the  'Cler- 
mont,' was  commenced  immediately  after  Fulton's 
return  to  New  York,  in  December,  1806;  it  was 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  in  the  following 
August,  the  machinery  having  been  fitted  by  the  aid 
of  workmen  sent  out  from  the  establishment  of  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  the  vessel  was,  for  the  first 
time,  put  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  her  machinery, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  persons 
invited  to  witness  the  experiment.  Golden,  the 
American  biographer  of  Fulton,  observes,  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  ''  The  minds 
of  the  most  incredulous,"  he  says,  ''  were  changed 
in  a  few  minutes ;  before  the  boat  had  made  the 

f>rogres8  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  unbe- 
iever  must  have  been  converted."  **  The  man," 
he  proceeds, ''  who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expen- 
sive machine,  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  more 
wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
schemes,  changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as 
the  hoat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  her 
speed;  his  complacent  smile  gradually  stifiened 
into  an  expression  of  wonder ;  the  jeers  of  the  igno- 
rant, who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to 


repress  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes, 
were  silenced  for  the  moment  by  a  vulgar  astonish- 
ment, which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incr^ulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores, 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  congratulation  and 
applause."  Shortly  afterwards  the  *  Clermont '  per- 
formed, without  accident,  her  first  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  145  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  hour,  causing,  on 
her  way,  no  small  astonishment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  even  of  a  steam-engine,  and  appearing, 
to  some  who  saw  her  in  the  night,  with  a  great 
column  of  flame  and  sparks,  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  dry  pine- wood  for  fuel,  escaping  from  her  funnel, 
like  a  monster  moving  on  the  waters  in  defiance  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
Owing  to  the  universal  employment  of  mineral  fuel 
in  British  steam-vessels,  these  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  startling  effect  of  this  novelty;  but  in 
America,  where  wood  is  still  commonly  burnt,  the 
brilliant  column  of  ignited  vapour  and  galaxy  of 
sparks  which  occasioned  the  singular  appearance 
alluded  to,  still  produce  a  striking,  and,  to  stran- 
gers, a  somewhat  alarming  effect.  We  may  there- 
fore conceive  the  consternation  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  *  Clermont  *  excited  in  the  crews  of  those 
vessels  which  it  passed  during  its  first  voyage, 
especially  in  the  dead  of  night  Colden  relates, 
that  those  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  light,  saw  with  astonishment  that 
though  both  wind  and  tide  were  adverse  to  its 
approach,  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them; 
'*and  when,"  he  says,  *Mt  came  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were  heard,  the 
crews  in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  their  decks 
from  the  terrific  sight ;  and  others  left  their  vessels 
to  go  on  shore;  while  others,  again,  prostrated 
themselves,  and  besought  Providence  to  protect 
them  from  the  approach  of  the  horrible  monster 
which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its 
path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 

The  individual  by  whom  the  application  of 
steam  navigation  to  actual  use  was  first  effected 
in  this  island  was  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh, 
on  the  river  Clyde,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
house-carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,*  and  was 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness,  possessing  a  rich  vein  of  vul- 
gar humour,  and  fond  of  what  are  called  schemes. 
Bell  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  tHe 
experiments  at  Dalswinton,  and  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  but  to  have  taken  no  steps  for  pro- 
moting the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  until 
impelled  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  Fulton,  and  by 
the  wish  to  establish  regular  passage-boats  between 
Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  which  is  a  watering'- 
place  on  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  Greenock,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  an  hotel  there,  of  which 
he  became  proprietor  in  1808.    It  appears  by  his 

*  Russell,  on  Uie  Natare.  Propertlc«»  and  ApplJcatiooa  of  Staam, 
Hud  on  Steam  Navigation,  p>  818. 
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1819,  after  lome  further  changes,  it  was  increased 
by  Mr.  Vansittart  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
bhs.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  per  lb.,  a  rate  which,  while  it 
was  maintained,  proved  highly  injurious  to  the 
manufacture,  diminished  the  exports  of  woollen 
goods,  and  producing  other  evils  which  lasted,  in 
some  degree,  even  after  its  repeal.  Until  the  year 
1814,  most  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  was 
brought  from  Spain ;  but  since  that  time  Germany, 
which  during  the  war  had  supplied  a  very  trifling 
quantity,  has  yielded  a  very  large  supply. 

Among  other  branches  of  our  textile  manufkc'^ 
tures,  that  of  hosiery  made  considerable  progress 
during  this  period.  It  was  estimated  in  1812  that 
there  were  then  about  29,590  stocking-frames  at 
work  in  the  united  kingdom,  whereas  thirty  years 
earlier  the  number  had  been  estimated  at  only 
about  20,000.*  Probably  about  one-third  of  those 
employed  in  1812  were  used  for  making  cotton 
hose.  The  bobbin-net  manufacture  was  another 
branch  of  industry  which  rose  to  great  impoitance 
during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  numerous  in- 
genious inventions,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
waa  the  improved  lace-frame,  patented  in  1809  by 
Mr.  John  Heathcote,  of  Loughborough,  a  machine 
which  has  occasioned  such  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion and  cheapness  in  this  beautiful  manufacture  as 
to  all  but  exterminate  the  old  manufacture  of 
pillow-lace. 

Of  the  progress  of  calico-printing,  without 
pausing  to  notice  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  process,  which  were,  however,  far  from  un- 
important, it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  quantity 
printed  in  1820,  though  somewhat  lower  than  in 
one  or  two  previous  years,  was  5,456,196  pieces, 
which,  at  an  average  duty  of  5*.  per  piece,  yielded 
a  duty  of  1,614,049/. 

From  almost  the  infrney  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  printing-press  had  been  the  subject  of  but  few 
improvements;  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  machine  of  very 
rude  construction  and  limited  efficiency.  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  typographic  art,  introduced  an 
admirable  machine  about  that  time,  which,  with- 
out any  material  deviation  from  the  principle  of  the 
old  wooden  printing>press,  was  very  superior  to  it 
in  power,  as  well  as  in  compactness  and  conve-' 
nience,  and  which  was  formed  wholly  of  iron ;  and 
his  press,  which  still  continues  in  reputation  under 
the  name  of  the  Stanhope  press,  became  the  proto- 
type of  an  almost  endless  Tariety  of  iron  presses, 
ail  of  them  so  vasdy  superior  to  the  old  wooden 
press,  that,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  that  is 
yet  used,  it  is  only  employed  for  printmg  proof- 
sheets,  or  for  similar  inferior  purposes.  Flans 
had  been  suggested  even  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  printing  by  means 
of  cylinders,  which  should  have  a  continuous 
action,  capable  of  producing  many  more  impres- 
sions in  a  given  time  than  the  alternating  action  of 

*  Porter*!  Fkogreff  of  tlie  Nation,  i.  S44, 245. 


the  common  press,  and  also  offering  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  automatic  power;'  and  William 
Nicholson,  the  editor  of  the  '  Philosophical  Jooroal,* 
obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  machine  about  the 
vear  1790.  It  was  not,  however,  till  several  yean 
later  that,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  a  pno- 
tical  machine  was  brought  into  operation,  hj  the 
ingenuity  of  M.  KOnig,  a  native  of  Saxony,  aided 
by  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Benslev, 
George  Woodfall,  and  Richard  Taylor,  extensve 
printers  in  London.  They  succeeded  as  early  ai 
April,  1811,  in  producing  a  machine  with  whid 
3000  copies  of  sheet  H  of  the  *  New  Annual  Be- 
gister'  for  1810  were  printed,  this  being  tbefint 
portion  of  a  book  ever  printed  solely  by  an  antomatie 
machine  ;*  and,  after  many  fdrdier  esperimeoti, 
a  machine  was  constructed  for  printing  the  *  Time^ 
newspaper,  the  number  of  which  for  the  29ih  of 
November,  1814,  announced  to  its  readers  that  it 
was  the  first  sheet  of  paper  ever  printed  by  steam- 
impelled  machinery.  Of  the  subsequent  extenaon, 
or  the  remarkable  results,  of  this  grand  iraprofre 
ment  it  is  needless  to  say  anything ;  hot  it  may  be 
well  to  add  the  dates  which  mark  the  earliest  ap- 
plications in  this  country,  on  an  extensive  scik, 
of  another  invention  of  perhaps  equal  importana 
in  facilitating  the  extension  of  cheap  literature,  ik 
art  of  stereotyping,  of  whkh  some  notices  are  gtrea 
in  the  preceding  Book.t  The  revival  and  prK- 
tical  application  of  this  art  was  effected  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  exertions  of  Earl  Staidiope; 
and  after  it  had  been  brought  to  comparative  per- 
fection at  his  seat  at  Chevening,  in  Kent,  it  wai 
communicated  to  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  at  which  places  stereotype  works  woe 
first  issued  in  the  years  1807  and  1809,  respo- 
tively .  {  In  those  branches  of  printing  more  clneij 
allied  to  the  fine  arts,  the  beautiful  art  of  litho* 
graphy  was,  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  ofe- 
ing  fiicilities  for  the  production  of  works  of  art  of 
a  totally  new  and  very  useful  character,  and  tk 
introduction  of  steel  plates  in  lieu  of  copper  kt 
engraving  book-illustrations,  maps,  and  odier 
works  ofart,  of  which  great  numbers  of  impies- 
sions  were  required,  was  affording  a  kind  of  psnJH 
equally  important  in  its  peculiar  branch  of  ait « 
industry,  to  the  stereotyping  process. 

The  time  from  1802  to  1820  forms  a  very  i» 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  ths 
country.  Attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  cvej 
description  of  agricultursl  produce,  capital  « 
fireely  expended  in  bringing  land  into  coHivatioD, 
and  m  developing  the  fertility  of  that  already  under 
the  plough.  At  first  it  was  die  tenants  rather  thas 
the  landlords  who  reaped  the  advantages  attendiof 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce;  btf 
between  1192  and  1812  rents  were  doubled,  or 
even  trebled  in  amount  Extensive  districts  wteb, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  were  cropped 
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Btmes,  and  that  yoyages  were  already  performed  { 
ween  Laondon  and  Margate.    He  also  states  that 
team- boat  had  lately  been  built  at  St.  Peters- 
rg.      Much  information  on  the  early  history  of 
am  navigation  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in 
nrork  published  somewhat  later  than  the  date  of 
ichanan's  treatise,  by  another  individual  whose 
jne  deserves  honourable  mention  in  this  sketch, 
though  he  also  failed  to  derive  personal  benefit 
om  his  publiC'Spirited  exertions.    George  Dodd, 
le  individual  alluded  to,  though  lamentably  defi- 
ent  in  that  stability  of  character  which  is  neces- 
&ry  to  insure  success,  was  a  very  resolute  young 
lan,  and,  among  many  other  acquirements  which 
tted  him  for  the  undertaking,  he  was  possessed  of 
ome   nautical  knowledge,  and  had  served  as  an 
officer   in  the  British  navy.     He  seems  to  have 
leen  the  first  to  attempt  a  considerable  sea-voyage, 
vhich  he  did  with  a  Clyde-built  vessel  of  about 
75  tons  burthen,  launched  in  1813  under  the  name 
)f  the  '  Glasgow,*  but  subsequently  altered,  and 
re-named   the  '  Thames.'     The  *  Thames  *   en- 
countered some  very  rough  weather  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  but  she  nevertheless  accomplished  the  voyage, 
of  about  758  nautical  miles,  partly  by  steam  and 
partly  by  sails,  in  about  122  hours,  without  any 
serious   accident.      Dodd    subsequently   superin- 
tended the  erection  of  several  Thames  passage- 
boats,  and  he  states,  in  his  *  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory  Dissertation    on    Steam   Engines  and 
Steam   Packets,'  written  in  1818,  that  not  less 
than  10,000  passengers  had  been  conveyed  within 
four  months  by  those  employed  between  London, 
Richmond,  and  Twickenham,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  watermen,  who  claimed 
an    exclusive  right    to  carry  passengers  on  the 
Thames  within  a  certain  jurisdiction.     Dodd,  how- 
ever, adds   that  they  were   at  length   foiled   in 
their  attempts  to  secure  their  pretended  monopoly 
by  the  extensive  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
the  City  Remembrancer,  who  was  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  early  steam-boats,  and  he  also  ob- 
serves that  experience  had  already  proved  that, 
'    instead  of  being  injured,   ^'  the  watermen  have 
'    been  greatly  benefited  by  the  surprising  number  of 
I    persons  they  have  to  put  on  board  and  land,  and 
f    who,  but  for  this  enticing  mode  of  carriage,  would 
i     not  have  required  boats."*     According  to  Dodd 
'     there  were,  in  1818,  eighteen  steam-boats  em- 
<     ployed  on  the  Clyde,  two  at  Dundee  on  the  Tay, 
two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the  Tyne,  four  on  the 
Humbcr,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the  Yare, 
!      one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn^  one  on  the 
f     Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  and  two 
intended  to  navigate  between  Dublin  and   Holy- 
(      head.    Steam-packets  and   luggage- vessels  were 
r      already  used  in  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
i      and  Spain,  and  a  steam-vessel  was  also  building 
t      in  the  East  Indies. 

The  regular  employment  of  steam-vessels  for 
deep  8ea  navigation,  and  in  the  capacity  of  post' 
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office  packets,  in  which  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  are  incalculable,  appears  to  be  owing  mainly 
to  Mr.  David  Napier,  who,  according  to  Russell, 
from  the  year  1818  to  1830,  probably  "effected 
more  for  the  improvement   of  steam  navigation 
than  any  other  man."     "  Previous  to  his  time," 
observes    this    writer,    "steam-vessels    ventured 
rarely,  and  only  in  fine  weather,  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  rivers  and  the  coast  of  friths ;"  but  he 
ventured  to  establish  regular  communication  by 
steam- vessels,   plying  even    during   the    stormy 
months  of  winter,  between  England,  Ireland,  and 
France.     Having  formed  this  idea  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the  Clyde,  Napier 
set  himself  diligently  to  an  investigation  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object  he  took  passage  during  a  stormy  period 
of  the  year  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  which  often  required  a  week 
to  perform  the  journey  which  is  now  accomplished 
by  steam  in  about  nine  hours.     "The  captain 
of  the  packet  in  which  he  sailed,"  says  Russell, 
"remembers  distinctly  a  young  man,  whom  he 
afterwards  knew  as    Mr.   Napier,  being  found, 
during  one  of  the  winter  passages  to  Belfast,  con- 
stantly perched  upon  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and 
fixing  an  intent  gaze  on  the  sea  where  it  broke  on 
the  side  of  the  ship,  quite  heedless  of  the  waves 
and  spray  that  washed  over  him.   From  this  occu- 
pation he  only  ceased  at  intervals,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  to  ask  the  captain  whether  the  sea  was 
such  as  might  be  considered  a  rough  one,  and, 
being  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  unusually  rough, 
he  returned  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  resumed 
his  study  of  the  waves  breaking  at  her  stem.    Some 
hours  after,  when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen  into 
a  gale,  and  the  sea  to  rise  considerably,  he  again 
inquired  of  the  captain  whether  now  the  sea  might 
be  considered  a  rough  one,  and  was  told  that  as 
yet  it  could  not  be  called  very  rough.     Apparently 
disappointed,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  station 
at  the  bows,  and  resumed  his  employment.    At 
last,  however,  he  was  favoured  with  a  storm  to  his 
contentment ;  and,  when  the  seas,  breaking  over 
the  vessel,  swept  her  from  stem  to  stern,  he  found 
his  way  back  to  the  captain,  and  repeated  his  in- 
quiry, *  Do  you  call  it  rough  now  ?'    On  being  told 
that  the  captain  did  not  remember  to  have  faced  a 
worse  night  in  the  whole  of  his  experience,  the 
young  man  appeared  quite  delighted,  and,  mut- 
tering as  he  turned  away,  *  1  think  I  can  manage, 
if  that  be  all,'  went  down  contentedly  to  his  cabin, 
leaving  the  captain  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
strange  fireak  of  his  passenger."      Having  thus 
acquainted  himself  with  the  obstacles  to  be  con- 
quered, Napier  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  form  for  steam- vessels,  and, 
at  length,  contrived  a  new  and  very  superior  mode 
of  construction.     In  1818  he  established  the  '  Rob 
Roy,'  of  about  90  tons,  between  Greenock  and 
Belfast ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  placed  the 
'Talbot,*  of  150  tons,  on  the  line  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin,  where  she  was  soon  followed  by 
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T  would  almost  seem 
as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  impres- 
siveuesB  of  the  great 
chronological  event 
formed  by  the  ter* 
mination  of  one  cen- 
tury and  the  com- 
mencement of  an- 
other that  had  been 
wont  to  act  with  an 
awakening  and  fruc- 
tify mg  power  upon 
literary  genius  in  this 
island.  Of  the  three 
last  great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  the  first, 
making  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age 
of  our  dramatic  and  other  poetry,  threw  its  splen- 
dour over  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  second,  fa- 
mous as  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne,  brightened 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth ;  the  nineteenth 
century  was  ushered  in  by  the  third.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  year 
1 820,  there  were  still  among  us,  not  to  mention 
minor  names,  at  least  nine  or  ten  poetical  writers, 
each  (whatever  discordance  of  opinion  there  may 
be  about  either  their  relative  or  their  absolute 
merits)  commanding  universal  attention  from  the 
reading  world  to  whatever  he  produced : — Crabbe 
(to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority), 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  Keats,  though  rather  for  what  he  promised  to 
do  if  he  had  lived  than  for  what  he  had  actuallv 
done.  Many  other  voices  there  were  from  which 
divine  words  were  often  heard,  but  these  were 
oracles  to  whom  all  listened,  whose  inspiration  all 
men  acknowledged.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  period  we  had  the  whole  of  these  lights, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  last  named, 
shining  in  our  sky  together ;  of  the  rest,  indeed, 
Byron  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  appeared 
above  the  horizon  before  the  century  began.  It  is 
such  crowding  and  clustering  of  remarkable  writers 
that  has  chiefly  distinguished  the  great  literary  ages 
in  every  country :  there  are  eminent  writers  at 
other  times,  but  then  they  come  singly  or  in  small 
numbers,  as  Lucretius,  the  noblest  of  the  Latin 
poets,  did  before  the  Augustan  age  of  Roman 
literature ;  as  our  own  Milton  and  Dryden  did  in 
the  interval  between  our  Elizabethan  age  and  that 


of  Anne ;  as  Groldsmith,  and  Burke,  and  Johnson, 
and  then  Cowper,  and  Bums,  in  twos  and  threes^ 
or  one  by  one,  preceded  and  as  it  were  led  in  the 
rush  and  crush  of  our  last  revival.   For  such  single 
swallows,  though  they  do  not  make,  do  yet  com- 
monly herald  the  summer;  and  accordingly  those 
remarkable  writers  who  have  thus  appeared  be- 
tween one  great  age  of  literature  and  another  hsfe 
mostly,  it  may   be  observed,  arisen    not  in  the 
earlier  but  in  the  later  portion  of  the  interral— 
have  been  not  the  lagging  successors  of  the  lis 
era,  but  the  precursors  of  the  nezL     But,  however 
it  is  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  it  does  ia- 
deed  look  as  if  nature  in  this,  as  in  other  thix^ 
had  her  times  of  production  and  of  compaiatift 
rest  and  inactivity — her  autumns  and  her  winten 
— ^r,  as  we  may  otherwise  conceive  it,  her  alte^ 
nations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  day  and  nigk. 
After  a  busy  and  brilliant  period  of  usually  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  always  followed  in  evsj 
country  a  long  term  during  which    the    literan 
spirit,  as  if  over-worked  and  exhausted,  has  mam- 
fested  little  real  energy  or  power  of  life,  and  evsa  | 
the  very  demand  and  taste  for  the  highest  ^M 
of  literature,  for  depth,  and  subtlety,  and  tnoli, 
and  originality,  and  passion,  and  beauty,  has  is  i 
great  measure  ceased  with  the  supply — a  sober  sad  ; 
slumbrous   twilight  of  imitation  and  medioa^ 
and  little  more  than  mechanical  dexteri^  in  book- 
making,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  the  mac 
popular  and  applauded  writers.     Alter  all,  the  it- 
awakening  of  our  English  literature,  on  each  of  tke 
three  occasions  we  have  mentioned,  was  probabir  i 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  general  political  wd  | 
social  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  tk  | 
world  at  the  time.     The  poetical   and   drafloitk 
wealth  and  magniGcence  of  the  era  of  T!Haah#t^ 
and  James  came,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  oa 
of  the  passions  that  had  been  stirred   and  6t  [ 
strength  that  had  been  acquired  in   the  migi^ 
contests  and  convulsions   which  filled,   here  id  I 
throughout  Europe,  the  middle  of  the  sixtecBfij 
century;  another  breaking  up  of  old  institutidai I 
and  re-edification  of  the  state  upon  a  new  fouoitl 
tion  and  a  new  principle,  the  work  of  the  last  six?  I 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  it  did  not  cat  I 
tribute  much  to  train  the  wits  and  fine  writen  d  I 
the  age  of  Anne,  at  least  both  prepared  the  titt-  [ 
quillity  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  elegant  }it^  { 
rature,  and  disposed  the  public  mind  for  its  eo^J 
ment;  the  poetical  dayspring,  finally,  that 
with  our  own  century  was  born  with,  and 
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in  some  degree  of,  a  third  revolutioD,  which  shook 
both  established  institutions  and  the  minds  and 
opinions  of  men  throughout  Europe  as  much  almost 
as  the  Reformation  itself  had  done  three  centuries 
and  a  half  before.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
on  each  of  these  three  occasions  the  excitement 
appears  to  have  come  to  us  in  part  from  a  foreign 
literuture  which  had  undergone  a  similar  re- 
awakeningr,  or  put  forth  a  new  life  and  vigour, 
shortly  before  our  own :  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
the  contagion  or  impulse  was  caught  from  the 
literature  of  Italy ;  in  the  age  of  Anne  from  that 
of  France;  in  the  present  period  from  that  of 
Germany. 

Tliis  German  inspiration  operated  niost  directly, 
and  pi-oduced  the  most  marked  effect,  in  (he  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  has  preserved  in  the 
editions  of  his  collected  works  some  of  his' verses 
written  so  long  ago  as  1786;  and  he  has  dlso  con- 
tinued to  reprint  the  two  earliest  of  his  published, 
poems,  entitled  *  An  Evening  Wallf',  addre^s^d  to 
a  Young  Lady,  from  the  Lakes  of  ttife  "NorxH  of; 
England,*  and  *  Descriptive  Sketches,  taketi  daring" 
a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  A!ps/bbth  of  yehfch 
first  appeared  in  1793.  The  recollection  6f  the 
former  of  these  poems  probab^  suggested  to  some- 
body, a  few  years  later,  the  otherwise  not  very 
intelligible  designation  of  thfe  Lake  School,  which 
has  been  applied  to  this  writer  and  Tiis  imitators, 
or  supposed  imitators.  But  the  *  Evening  Walk  * 
and  the  'Descriptive  Sketches,'  which  are  both 
written  in  the  usual  rhynjing  ten-syllifblcd  verse, 
are  themselves  perfectly  orthodox  poems,  according 
to  the  common  creed,  in  spirit,  manner,  imd  form. 
The  peculiarities  which  are  conceived  to  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Lake  manner  first  appeared  in 
the  *  Lyrical  Ballads ;'  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1798,  the  second  in  1800.  In  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads ' 
the  author  himself  described  his  object  as  being 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  purposes  of  poetry  might 
be  fulfilled  "  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of 
vivid  sensation.'*  In  other  words  he  proclaimed 
his  belief  to  be  that  poetry  was  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  language  of  passion  corrected  and  ren- 
dered metrical ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
ever  announced  any  retractation,  or  even  modifica- 
tion or  correction,  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  matter  which  is  scarcely  worth  refuting,  even 
if  the  present  were  the  place  for  entering  into  an 
examination  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  refutes  itself,  for  if,  as 
is  implied,  passion,  or  *  vivid  sensation,'  always 
speaks  in  poetry,  the  metrical  arrangement  and  the 
selection  are  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable ;  if 
these  operations  be  indispensable,  the  language  of 
vivid  sensation  is  not  always  poetry.  It  might  as 
-well  be  said  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers  selected  and  made 
metrical,  or  set  to  music.  But,  after  all,  this  has 
been  always  much  more  Wordsworth's  theory,  or 
profession  of  poetical  belief,  than  his  practice ;  and 
is  as  much  contradicted  and  confuted  by  the  greater 
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part  of  his  own  poetry  as  it  is  by  that  of  all  lan- 
guages and  all  times  in  which  poetry  has  been 
written,  or  by  the  universal  past  experience  of  man- 
kind in  every  age  and  country.     He  is  a  great  poet, 
and  has  enriched  our  literature  with  much  beautiful 
and  noble  writing,  whatever  be  the  method  or  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  constructs,  or  fancies  that  he 
constructs,   his  compositions.      His  *  Laodamia,' 
without  the  exception  of  a  single  line,  his  '  Lonely 
Leech-gatherer,'  with  the  exception  of  very  few  lines; 
his  *  Ruth,'  his  *  Affliction  of  Margaret,'  his  *  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,'  his  *  Feast  of  Brougham,'  the  *  Water 
Lily,'  the  greater  part  of  the  '  Excursion,*  most  of 
the  '  Sonnets,'  his  great  *  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  in  Early  Childhood,'  and  many  of  his 
shorter  lyrical  pieces,  such  as  the  three  on  the 
Yarrow,  and  numbers  more,  arc  as  unexception- 
able in  diction  as  they  are  deep  and  true  in  feeling, 
judged  according  to  any  rules  or  principles  of  art 
that  are  how  patronized  by  anybody.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  will  not  do  to  look 'at  anything  that 
Wordsworth  has  written  through  the  spectacles  of 
that  species  of  criticism  which  was  in  vogue  among 
us  in  the  Ikst  century;  we  believe  that  in  several  of 
'  the  pieces  we  have  named  even  that  narrow  and 
superficial  doctrine  (if  it  could  be  recalled  from  the 
tomb)  would  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to,  but 
we  fear  it  would  find  as  little  to  admire;   it  had 
no  feeling  or  understanding  of  the  poetry  of  any 
other  era  than  its  own, — neither  of  that  of  Homer, 
nor  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  nor  that  of  our 
own  Elizabethan  age, — and  it  certainly  would  not 
enter  far  into  the  spirit  either  of  that  of  Wordsworth 
or  of  any  other  great  writer  of  his  time.    It  is  part, 
and  a  great  part,  of  what  the  literature  of  Germany 
has  done  for  us  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  it 
has  given  a  wider  scope  and  a  deeper  insight  to  our 
perception  and  mode  of  judging  of  the  poetical  in 
all  its  forms  and  manifestations ;  and  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  has  materially  aided  in  estMblishing 
this  revolution  of  taste  and  critical  doctrine,  by  fur- 
nishing the  English  reader  with  some  of  the  earliest 
and  many  of  the  most  successful  or  most  generally 
appreciated  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  new  faith.    Even  the  errors  of  Words- 
worth's poetical  creed  and  practice,  the  excess  to 
which  he  has  sometimes  carried  his  employment  of 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  his  attempts 
to  extract  poetical  eflfects  out  of  trivial  incidents  and 
humble  life,  were  fitted  to  be  rather  serviceable  than 
injurious  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  our  poetry 
when  he  began  to  write.     He  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  instance  in  which  he  has  tried  to 
glorify  the  familiar  and  elevate  the  low,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  taught  us  that  the  domain  of  poetry  is 
much  wider  and  more  various  than  it  used  to  be 
deemed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  found 
where  it  was  formerly  little  the  fashion  to  look  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  poet  does  not 
absolutely  require  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  and 
the  display  of  his  powers  what  are  commonly  called 
illustrious  or  distinguished  characters,  and  an  others 
wise  dignified  subject,  any  more  than  long  and 
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otlier  causeB  than  the  admitted  iinperfecti<»i  of  the 
aafety-lamp  for  au  explanation  of  the  increased 
number  of  colliery  accidents  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  parliamentary  committee  of  1835  ob- 
served, in  illustration  of  this  increased  fatality,  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased; that  many  dangerous  mines  have  been 
successfully  carried  on,  though  in  a  most  inflam- 
mable state,  and  that  without  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  people  employed  in  them ;  and  that 
the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
safety-lamp  led  to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  precautions  and  vigilance  formerly  called 
into  exercise.* 

A  new  and  most  valuable  application  of  this 
mineral  was  effected  during  the  present  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  streets  and 
buildings.  It  is  supposed  that  coal-gas  was  tot 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  1*792  by  Mr.  William 
Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  at  his  own  house  and 
offices  at  Redruth.  Go  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Amiois  in  1802,  this  gentleman,  who  was  long 
connected  with  Messrs.  Boukon  and  Watt,  iUusai- 
nated  part  of  the  Soho  warks  with  gas-lights ;  snd 
in  the  years  1804*5  gas  was  apphed  to  the.  light- 
ing of  some  extensive  cotton^mUls  at  Maacbsster. 
About  the  same  time  an  enterprising  German, 
named  Winsor,  endeavoured  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  new  light  for  illumi- 
nating the  streets  of  Loudon.  He  lighted  Pall 
Mall  in  1801,  and  raised  a  subscription  of  50,000/. 
for  his  experiments,  the  whole  of  which  was  sunk 
without  any  pecuniary  return.  But  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  project  was  established;  in  1813  the 
iirst  chartered  gas-company  for  lighting  the  metro^ 
polis  was  formed  ;  and,  though  they  laboured  long 
amidst  discouragement,  they  at  length  reaped  their 
reward,  and  in  a  few  years  gas-lighting  was  intro- 
duced not  only  throughout  London,  but  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country.t 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Game  before  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  in  1824,} 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  modem 
improvements  in  mining,  especially  as  connected 
wiUi  the  Cornish  copper-mines,  it  is  remarked  that 
until  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  pre* 
vioua  to  the  above  date  ^  the  art  of  mining  in 
Cornwall*'  (for,  as  Mr.  Came  observes,  it  could 
then  scarcely  be  called  a  scienceX  ""  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  had  con- 
tinued almost  stationary  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhalntanis."  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  mining  itself,  but  also  in  the 
varioua  processes  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  it  Among  those  noticed  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Came  are  improvements  in  ventilation,  by  which, 

•  Dr.  ri«*s  DidimMry  of  Arts,  Scc^  ariicks  '  Pit-C<«l/  *  Unp  oT 
DaT> ,'  and  '  S«fet\  -  L«mp ; '  Report  of  Select  Coi&mitt«e  of  tha  Houa* 
of  C<>mmont  on  Aocidents  in  MiuMf  18S&. 

t  Dr.Ure'c  Dictiooary  of  Arte,  ■  od  Hebert't  Enciiwvr'k  and  Mcdianic''t 
Sncvclopiedia.  ait.  *GM-Li;:hMn^;*  Knight's  London,  rol.  i.  p.  111. 

X  Thu  interntiiuc  paper,  '  On  the  period  of  th«  oommenonneot  of 
Copper-mining  in  Ouravrall.  and  on  the  Impro^enkents  whtch  hare 
lieen  made  in  Miuin  *,'  wm  puliUahcd  in  the  Uiird  Tulume  of  tlic 
TtnBkMttoiM  ol  lb«  alwn  SgcMty.  pp.  Sft~«S. 


among  other  advantage*^  tke  wuIuli 
enabled,  without  increased  injinytvtkii 
to  extend,  except  in  peculbur  gski,  tb 
work  in  the  mines  fiom  six  to  et^  b«  i 
day.  Formerly,  from  a  deficiaiGyeiihi 
or  of  enterprise,  the  miBen  aelteaii 
operations  beyond  a  siiii^e  vein  sfc?^ 
others  might  exist  in  the  immedine^i 
the  miners  were  seldom  auppUed  niit  i 
engine-power  available  in  caBeafaflQii 
the  case  was  materially  altered  vixal 
wrote,  at  a  period  sufi^ieatly  near  totki 
present  period.  *'  There  ia,"  heobma 
ciency  of  power  for  all  oocaaions-;.  enf 
readinesa  before  it  ia  wanted*  and,  ia  ts 
aq  inteKrupMon  of  the  wotk  xarelj  U^ 
from  oircun^tancss  which  can  aeklieri 
nor  gusjrded  against;  the,  sump  (or  deep 
shaft):  ia.aun]f^i8«  r»pidlf»  that.sb 
driven  iato  thQ  lode  exeiy.  year  ia  ji 
deepest  mines,  ^  ^tta^tiir  Ipdetait  m 
and  mpr^  fuUj^plsr^  th«neighb«Bii 
is,  ransaokedt  in  ^s^aich  Qf  other .  iodbjj 
former  number.- oif.workviesi  aiaemjik 
the  prodt«:e:i%.aiQaz]ng^y  increased." 
any  mijoQ,*'  he  add** "'  thirty  yesis  agp 
500  tons  .of  ^»e  in  &  month,,  but  «e  i 
seen  a  produce*  of  nearly  1500  ions  is 
period;^'  and,  he  further  obser^*" A 
ditioaal  labour  is  performed  at  oeu^ 
expense  m  draining  the  water,  in  i|^ 
nuiny  other  respects,  as  if  only  half  tbei 
workmen  were  employed/'  These  iop 
which  wei^  introduced  so  gradnslly  asta 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  preciMdi 
as  would  afi^ear  by  a  subsequent  pa 
Game's  communication,*  acGomptoiedi^ 
increase  of  intelligence  and  desire  fori 
provement  among  the  working  minea. 
noticeable  point  in  the  history  of  the  Brili^ 
trade,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  ooalioi 
and  the  heavy  expense  of  coavq^iigAi 
quantity  of  coal  to  the  mines,  as  was  foai 
by  some  of  the  Cornish  mining  cmfuk 
been  found  most  economical  to  coQvejtlK 
ore  to  places  where  coal  ia  abundttit,iB 
pose  of  smelting ;  and,  coosequentJ};,  cfl 
Cornish  copper,  as  well  aa  that  pndott 
land,  has  latterly  been  smelted  a  hxo^ 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  The  caom 
coal  in  smelting  the  Coruah  copper-oRS] 
mated,  towards  the  close  of  the  w^  ^ 
III.,  to  be  about  200,000  tonS)  sndito 
lated  that  about  the  same  quantity  wai  HP 
various  mai.ufactures  of  brass  and  coppftt 
The  chief  circumstance  of  mfoiatt 
history  of  the  tin  trsde  towards  the  else 
eighteenth  cenmry,  was  the  rise  af  the  del 
British  tin  in  Chma  and  Indis,  the  circoi 
of  which  are  narrated  in  the  preceding  Bo 
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k«  i^  stated,  the  £a8t  India  Company  undertook 
M  ■  ^chase  a  large  quantity  of  tin  for  exportation 
*m%^*  per  ton;  but  by  the  year  1809,  owing  to 
i]f  ^  icreating  demands  of  the  home  market,  the 
^^J^  TOte  »o  materially  that  the  producera  of  tin 
,^g^  .^d  any  longer  to  supply  the  Company  at  that 
^  ^.     In  1811  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  18/. 
Birik*™*'  and,  in  1812,  80/.  per  ton ;  bat,  notwith- 
^'^^ing  these  advances,  this  branch  of  the  tin 
"**^  entirely  ceased  in  1811,  the  supply  of  the 
■^1"?^^  market  being  found  more  profitable.    The 
,    *^mption  of  tin  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
^  ^  .  *t  '754  tons  per  annum  in  the  decennial  period 
vkaxk  1*791  to  1800,  was  11 18  tons  per  annum  on  an 
******ge  of  the  next  ten  years,  1801  to  1810,  and 
■tf'&«.3  tons  per  annum  on  an  average  from  1811  to 
>**ittD,  aAer  which  it  continued  to  rise  at  a  still 
pi&i  :uter  rate.   To  meet  this  increased  demand  there 
imu^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under 
K  'Mmsw^  no  increase,  but  a  frilling  diminution,  in  the 
aaimaoly  of  tin  from  the  Cornish  mines,  their  annual 
oi^/age  produce  from  1801  to  1805  having  been 
aiiKiiO  tons;  from  1806  to  1810,  2425  tons;  and 
fis^  1811  to  1815,  2526  tons;  while  even  daring 
iiv^:^"^^  quinquennial  period,  from  1816  to  1820, 
lui&'r^gh  the  average  rose  to  3411  tons,  the  supply 
leaia*  only  about  166  tons  per  annum  more  than  in 
;  g^.  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Be- 
'^^^en  1783  and  1790  the  proportion  of  British  tin 
'  ..  jj^iorted  was  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  pro- 
*^^;   from  1791  to   1800  it  was  about  three- 
■^j-rths ;  daring  the  period  embraced  in  the  present 
I^V'ok  it  was  about  one-half;  and  since  1820  it  has 
**^jlen  to  a  much  lower  proportion.    The  price  of 
^'^^.jitish  tin  on  an  average,  from  1811  to  1815,  was 
F^y  less  than  about  7/.  per  cwt. ;  but,  in  1820,  it 
*^'^  as  low  as  3/.  13j.  6rf.  per  cwt.:  this  fall  in 
**^*  jice,  and  the  comparatively  low  price  of  subse- 
rvient years,  being,  as  observed  by  M'Culloch,* 
«*  /ing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  "  partly  to  improve- 
^a**^ent8  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  partly  to 
^•'^*e  increased  supply  of  mettd  obtained  from  them, 
fl?s<*'i<i  partly  and  principally  to  the  competition  of 
u^^e  tin  of  Banca  and  of  the  Malay  countries.'* 
I  Citf*^  Previously  to  1814,*'  he  proceeds,  **  we  had  in 
gtfB^^me  measure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the 
KX  sa'^orld.    But  since  then  the  Banca  mines  have  been 
jji bought  with  unusual  spirit;  and  their  produce 
^■ei'as  been  so  much  increased,  as  not  only  fully  to 
1,'ia^pply  the  market  of  China,  to  which  we  formerly 
j%f^xported  from  600  to  1000  tons,  but  to  meet  us  in 
.^il^very  European  market." 

[.jgiA'-  A  few  statistical  statements  will  suffice  to  show 
ij)jj)*ov  greatly  the  British  iron  manufactures  were 
^g^^xtended  during  the  present  period,  under  the 
_i:lsombined  influence  of  improvements  in  the  pro* 
^^^esses  of  manufacture,  and  increased  demand,  not 
.j^ionlyfor  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  many  purposes 
^  ^)to  which  iron  had  been  applied  recently  for  the 
^^ipfirst  time.  The  returns  quoted  in  the  preceding 
'^.^iBookt  show  that  in  the  year  1802,   about  the 
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commencement  of  the  present  period.  Great  Britain 
possessed  168  blast  furnaces,  producing  about 
170,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  In  1806,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  upon  occasion  of  the  revival 
of  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  iron  manufiicture,  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  pig-iron,  there  were  227 
furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore  by  means  of  coke 
fuel,  the  annual  produce  of  which  amounted  to 
about  250,000  tons,  although  it  is  stated  that  only 
159  Aimaces  were  in  a  state  of  activity  at  once. 
How  greatly  the  manufacture  increased  after  the  year 
1806  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  in  1820, 
afier  the  return  of  peace  had  destroyed  one  im- 
portant source  of  demand,  the  amount  of  iron  pro- 
duced annually  was  about  400,000  tons,  of  which 
Wales  produced  150,000  tons,  or  more  than  was 
made  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  1796 ;  while 
180,000  tons  were  produced  in  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire,  50,000  tons  in  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  20,000  tons  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  other 
places  in  England.  In  the  valuable  sketch  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  published  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  article 
*  England,'  in  the  *  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopaodia  Britannica,'  it  is  observed  that  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand 
of  government,  caused  a  long  and  general  inacti- 
vity in  this  important  manufacture.  *'  Many  of 
our  iron-works,"  we  are  here  informed,  "  were 
suspended,  and  the  workmen  with  their  families 
reduced,  in  1816  and  1817,  to  great  distress.  Tem- 
porary relief  was  afforded  them  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  application  of  the  poor's-rate ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  general  revival  of  business 
in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  that  the  workmen  were 
restored  to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a 
scanty  livelihood." 

The  imports  of  foreign  iron  to  this  country, 
although  greatly  diminished  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  continued  to  average  as 
much  as  34,000  tons  per  annum  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1805 ;  but  the  increased  activity  of 
the  British  iron-works,  and  improved  quality  of 
their  produce,  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
foreign  iron  before  the  close  of  the  period.  And, 
while  the  home  consumption  increased  in  a  sur- 
prising degree,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  iron 
was  greatly  reduced  (being,  indeed,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  Swedish  iron  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted), 
a  rapid  increase  was  taking  place  in  the  exports  of 
iron  and  iron  goods  from  this  country. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  new  applica- 
tions of  iron  during  the  twenty  years  under  review 
were  its  employment  in  the  construction  of  sus- 
pension-bridges, of  the  introduction  of  which  an 
account  has  been  already  given,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  chain-cables.  The  use  of  iron  chains 
in  lieu  of  hempen  cables  was  suggested  as  early  as 
the  year  1771)  by  M.  Bougainville,  who,  for  want 
of  such  a  means  of  security,  had,  on  one  occasion, 
lost  six  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  had 
consequently  been  in  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
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wreck.*  Notwithstanding  this  miggeition,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  failure  of 
the  ordinary  cables,  it  was  not  until  forty  years  after 
the  above  date,  when,  from  1808  to  1814,  the 
difficulty  of  importing  hemp  from  foreign  countries 
raised  it  to  a  very  high  price,  that  chain^cables 
were  manufactured  to  any  important  extent  Mr. 
Slater,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  who  obtained  a 
patent  on  the  subject  in  1808,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  revive  the  idea ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  possessed  the  means  of  carrying  his  proposals 
into  effect.  In  1811,  however.  Captain  Brown,  of 
the  West  India  merchant  service,  whose  share  in 
the  invention  of  suspension-bridges  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  preceding  page,  employed  chain-cables 
in  his  vessel,  the  *  Penelope,'  of  400  tons  burden ; 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  so  satis- 
factory as  to  lead  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  iron- 
cables,  and  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  iron  for  hemp  in  the  standing  rigging  of 
ships.  Several  improvements  were  subsequently 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  chain-cables ;  and 
so  important  did  they  appear  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  that,  when 
Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  in  parliament,  in  the 
year  1825,  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  fo- 
reign iron,  he  insisted  especially  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  reduction  to  favour  the  importation  of 
Swedish  iron,  on  account  of  its  use  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  best  chain-cables. 

Among  improvements  effected  during  this  period 
in  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  me- 
thod patented  in  1800  by  Mr.  Mushet,  of  Glas- 
gow, to  whose  exertions  the  science  of  metallurgy 
in  this  country  is  deeply  indebted,  for  the  fusion 
of  malleable  iron,  or  of  iron  ore,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convert  them  immediately  into  cast-steel,  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  be  malleable  and  capable  of 
welding.  This  process  effected  an  important  sav- 
ing of  time  and  expense,  and  produced  a  metal  so 
perfectly  fusible  as  to  be  capable  of  casting  in 
moulds  of  any  shape,  and  subsequently  finished  by 
filing  and  polishing,  suitable  for  the  casting  of 
stoves,  grates,  kitchen  utensils,  many  kinds  of 
wheels,  and  other  portions  of  mill-work,  as  well  as 
various  other  sorts  of  machinery  and  useful  ar- 
ticles which  could  not  be  cast  by  any  previous  pro- 
cess. Another  kindred  invention,  which  has  proved 
highly  important  in  the  extension  of  certain 
branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  was  pa- 
tented in  1804  by  Samuel  Lucas,  a  Sheffield 
manufacturer.  By  this  process,  cast-iron,  either 
in  nigs  or  in  small  manufactured  articles,  may  be 
refined  and  rendered  malleable  and  fit  for  many 
purposes  for  which  wrought  or  rolled  iron  was 
formerly  necessary,  and  may  also  be  made  greatly 
to  resemble  steel  in  colour,  hardness,  and  brilliancy 
of  fracture.  Holland  observes,  "  that  the  discovery 
was  presently  turned  to  a  large  practical  account; 
•  •  •  •  the  variety  of  new  and  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  might  be  applied  were  soon  found 
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to  include  the  casting  of  all  sorts  of  cutlo;  vidi 
and  edge-tools,  from  the  largest  to  the  trntl^ 
with  the  utmost  facility;"  and  he  adds,  ''fai 
that  time  to  the  present  moment  immense  (^ 
ties  of  wares,  bearing  in  the  trade  the  cqoivi 
designation  ofrun'Steel^  have  been  dafljGsit,ri 
treated  on  the  principle  of  the  fore-mentioiudft 
covery;  without,  however,  the  pig-metsl  oi^ 
going  any  alterative  process  whatever  betveadi 
blast-furmce  and  the  melting-pot."*  In  thiii| 
are  made  great  quantities  of  biidle-bit^  idn^ 
common  knives  and  forks,  snuffers,  and  vsrins 
tides  which  are  intended  to  receive  anextmoroi 
of  superior  metal,  such  as  goods  which  are  plurii 
steel.  Nails  are  also  extensively  manufsctunil 
this  way  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and,  though  the  sai 
is  inferior  in  strength  and  toughness  to  hanifli 
and  rolled  iron,  the  process  must  be  coniiiMi| 
great  importance,  as  its  introducdon  has  occuLiri 
the  production  of  many  excellent  articles  ssj 
more  than  half  the  expense  at  which  thejcni 
otherwise  be  made. 

How  important  the  manufacture  of  hsidvis,! 
in  iti  almost  innumerable  branches,  had  beast 
during  the  present  period,  may  be  conceived  im\ 
an  estimate  published  in  1815  by  the  late  lb 
William  Stevenson,  in  an  article  on  the  sutitt 
of  Engknd,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Encydopcii; 
according  to  which  the  gross  value  of  all  the  aitidB 
annually  made  of  iron,  of  every  descriptio&,  n 
then  about  10,000,000/.  and  the  number  of  ps^ 
sons  employed  in  their  fabrication  about  TOOJXt 
The  annual  value  of  articles  made  of  htm  vi 
copper  was  estimated  at  3,000,000/.,  sod  de 
number  of  persons  employed  upon  them  at  50,001; 
and  the  value  of  the  steel,  plated,  and  hsxdns 
articles,  including  toys,t  at  4,000,000/.,  givfll 
employment  to  70,000  persons. 

One  of  the  branches  of  our  manufactures  in  nd^ 
which  claims  special  notice  is  the  manufactutd 
fire-arms,  of  the  earlier  progress  of  which  loai 
notices  are  given  in  the  preceding  Book.}  lt>f 
pears  that  long  after  this  branch  of  indintry  sa 

•  HolUnd'f  «  Mairafketnrca  in  Malal.'  I.  S6e.>71.  TUi  «* 
adds. "  Such  U  the BulleabUitjr  of  tiih  material,  when  gooA»uAm 
fUlIy  treated,  that  we  have  tecii  it  dravq  oat  by  haiweriBg  to* 
Snenen  of  a  koitthignoedle,  and  on  taking  a  bit  of  it  to  an  tspenMii 
workman,  and  desiring  him  to  forge  it  into  m  nsall  blade,  he  McmM 
in  the  attempt,  although  the  point  raUier  crumblad ;  and  on  htnMMl 
and  bieakiag  it  he  Uiought  h  looked  like  pretty  good  tfeel.  ntfaw 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  what  he  then  called  caa^lron."  A  Anthn  » 
count  of  the  branch  of  manulSictuK  founded  apon  Lncss's  piMMi 
given  in  Hebert's  'Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  SncyclopMar' i* 
•  Iron/  vol,  i.  pp.  783,  784.  . 

f  The  term  tuys,  as  employed  la  eoaDesion  wtth  tke  ktfn* 
manufacture,  has  a  very  extended  sigaiflcation.  HoUsad  dtsoiba 
**  heavy  ste^  toys,"  as  a  class  of  articles  made  by  the  Bintisfktf 
manufactnrers,  dJIferiug  but  little,  in  moat  respects,  fhrn  the  aam 
known  as  "  Lancashire  tools.'*  excepting  in  their  inferior  wrti^ 
ship  and  more  showy  character.  "  To  enaaarate  all  the  '  Ufp'  «i  » 
class/'  he  observes.  '*  would  be  to  transcribe  a  large  lUtof  miNdr 
neons  cheap  and  useful  wares*  fkom  a  j<nner*B  lutmoier  ts  *  **^ 
maker's  Uck.  .  .  .  The  niacers  of  the  last  named  workmaa  as4fli 
edged  nippen'eonunonly  tn  use  for  breaking  np  loa^■agar,  an  M 
of  them  well  known  spodmens  of  the  extemdva  maaaflMlttie  >ev  m- 


verted  to.  .  .  .  U^i  ateal '  toys"  embrace  the  smaller,  moie  ^*^ 
and  more  ornamental  articles  of  steel,  embracing  bneklcM*' * 

Sreat  variety  of  trinkeU  for  which  Etaglaad  «»s  fbrawrly  i^^^* 
lilan,  nerHa.and  other  foreign  marts."— JfoM/telMret  rs  «•*  ** 
ii.  p.  319.  ftc.    Rurko  appeal*  to  have;  misundanlood  the  t«nW 
meaning  or  the  term '  toys'  when  he  called  Binninghsm  **  ^^ 
shop  of  Europe." 
t  Seeant«,vol.iii.p.686«  ! 
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stabliebed  at  Birminghaniy  guns  marked  **  Lon- 
Lon,*'  were  generally  preferred  to  those  which  bore 
lie    name  of  the  former  place,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Birmingham  gun-makers  were  in  the 
^8.1311   of  stamping  their  goods  "  London."    An 
i.ttempt  was  made  in  1813  to  put  an  end  to  this 
pT-actice,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  compel  every  manufacturer  of  fire- 
BLrinB  to  mark  them  with  his  real  name  and  place 
or  abode.     "  The  Birmingham  gun-maters,    ob- 
aerves  Holland,  "took  the  alarm,  petitioned  the 
flouse  against  the  bill,  and  thirty-two  gun-makers 
instantly  subscribed  650/.  to  defray  the  expense  of 
opposing  it."      "They  represented,"  he    adds, 
**  that  they  made  the  component  parts  of  the  Lon- 
don guns,  which,  in  fact,  were  only  put  together 
and  marked  in  the  metropolis."    Their  resistance 
'veas  successful,  for  the  obnoxious  bill  was  defeated, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  gun-makers  of  Birming- 
liam  were  allowed  to  erect  a  proof-house  of  their 
o-wn,  where  all  fire*arms  manufactured    in  the 
neighbourhood  are  subjected  to  the  proof  required 
"by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceive a  distinguishing  stamp.* 

A  highly  important  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-barrels  was  effected  about  the  year 
1811,  and  patented  by  Mr.  John  Bradley,  a  Staf- 
fordshire iron-master.    From  the  account  of  this 
invention,  given  by  Mr.  Babbage,t  it  would  appear 
that  this  improvement,  which  consisted  in  a  mode 
of  forming  skelps^  or  bars  of  iron  about  three  feet 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  equal  in  thickness  to 
the  substance  of  the  intended  barrel,  by  an  inge- 
nious process  of  rolling,  which  gave  additional 
thickness  and  strength  to  the  part  intended  to  form 
the  breech,  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  to 
obtain  increased  wages  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
•who  had  been  accustomed  to  forge  skelps  by  hand. 
The  superior  skill  required  in  the  operation  secured 
them  good  wages,  but,  as  their  demands  upon  this 
occasion  were  very  exorbitant,  the  rolling  process 
alluded  to  was  contrived  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  their  services.    While  it  was  successful  in  this 
respect,  the  new  process  was  further  advantageous 
in  producing  skelps  of  superior  quality  to  those 
forged  by  hand.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a 
I      few  years  later  a  kindred  improvement  in  the 
welding  of  the  skelps  into  barrels  by  machinery 
in  lieu  of  hand  labour  was  brought  into  profitable 
operation  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

Of  the  immense  extent  of  this  manufacture  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
M*Calloch,t  that  between  the  years  1804  and 
1818,  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  made,  on 
account  of  government  and  the  private  trade, 
nearly  5,000,000  fire-arms.  It  appears  from  au- 
thorised returns  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  by  Mr.  Parsons,§  that 

*  Holland's  Bf  anufactures  in  Metal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95. 

t  Economy  of  Machinery  and  ManufacturM.  sect.  362.  Further 
paitiealui  of  this  ioTentioD  are  giTen  by  HoUand,  vol.  U.  p.  96. 

}  Statialleal  Aeeount  of  tha  British  Empire,  i.  696. 

I  Holliod refers  to  thin  pamphlet  on  pp.  US,  114,  of 
rolame  of  his  Mannftiptores  in  Metal,  from  whick  the  rani 


wlame  o  „_ ^ 

in  the  above  par««tt|»^  9^  def  iTcd. 


the 
Remaining  fttcti 


from  1804  to  1815,  during  the  war,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fire-arms  made  for  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  were  made  in  Birmingham ;  and  that 
the  numbers  of  stands  of  arms  fabricated  there  for 
the  British  government  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813  were  288,741  and  320,643  respectively. 
During  the  period  of  greatest  activity  Holland  ob- 
serves that  it  was  understood  that  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  made  a  musket  per  minute,*  and 
supplied  them  to  the  British  government  at  the  con- 
tract price  of  36s.  each.  After  the  peace  a  great 
reduction  took  place  in  the  price,  and,  in  1830, 
when  the  French  government  contracted  with 
British  manufacturers  for  the  supply  of  140,000 
stands  of  arms,  the  price  paid,  which  was  considered 
liberal,  was  about  28  francs,  or  not  quite  239.  per 
gun. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century 
witnessed  considerable  changes  in  the  cutlery  trade, 
and  even  in  the  manufacture  itself,  owing  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  a  class  of  speculators 
termed  factors,  who  took  advantage  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  market  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
goods  at  a  depreciated  price,  and  who,  by  their 
enterprising  spirit,  soon  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  foreign  markets,  and  conducted  their 
dealings  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  throw  trades- 
men of  the  old  school  into  the  background.  Por^ 
merly  the  artisans  employed  in  the  cutlery  manu- 
facture were  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  and  em- 
ployed in  workshops  supplied  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  machinery  by  the  master  manufacturers, 
who  found  all  the  materials,  and  conducted  all 
negociations  with  the  parties  who  supplied  them, 
and  the  dealers  or  exporting  merchants  who  pur- 
chased the  finished  ^oods.  When,  however,  sea- 
sons of  commercial  depression  succeeded  one  an- 
other, as  they  did  during  part  of  the  present  period, 
this  system  could  no  longer  be  maintained ;  many 
of  the  masters  were  ruined,  and  the  operatives, 
pressed  by  reduced  prices  and  want  of  work,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  factors,  who  first  advanced 
money  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  necessary 
tools,  and  then  supplied  materials  for  makme  up 
into  finished  articles  on  terms  so  exceedingly  low, 
that  they  were  often  sold  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  mere  wages  of  labour  would  be  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  business.  This  arrangement  caused  a 
vast  over-production  of  cheap  and  worthless  wares, 
destroyed  the  good  feeling  which  had  previously 
existed  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  also 
reduced  the  operator  to  a  state  of  abject  servility, 
much  of  his  scanty  remuneration  being  paid  not 
in  money,  but  in  articles  of  food  and  clothing, 
supplied  upon  whatever  terms  the  factors  might 
choose  to  impose. 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  cutlery  manufacture  was  the  passing 


•  Stippoiing  the  work  to  he  carried  on  inoenautly,  night  a&d  day, 
exoeptiag  Sundays,  this  wonkl  be  at  the  rate  of  450.7S0  in  a  ynar  of 
813  wi ^    -  t- »- -  V s„  *v- 

work  1 

number  f 

tfoTenunnit  alone  ill  1813. 

4t2 


eptiag  Sundays,  thie  would  be  at  the  rate  oi  iOO.TSU  ma  ynar  or 

working  da}**,  of  twenty-four  hours  each ;  but,  supposing  the 

rk  to  be  carried  on  during  sixteen  hoars  only  in  each  day  the 

nber  for  a  year  would  be  800,840,  .which  if  lese  tfaan^the  sapplyto 
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of  an  act  in  the  year  1814,  by  which  the  exclusive 
privileges  granted  to  the  corporation  of  cutlers  of 
Hallamshire  in  1624  were  abolished,  and  all  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  carry  on  business  within  the 
district  indiscriminately,  without  being  freemen, 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  having  obtained 
from  the  corporation  a  mark  for  their  goods. 
*'  This  liberal  and  judicious  measure,"  observes 
Mr.  M*Culloch,  •'  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
town  (of  Sheffield),  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and 
enterprise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle 
in  it,  where  their  competition  and  industry  have 
had  the  best  eff'ects."  ♦ 

Holland  relates,  in  his  historical  notice  of  the 
manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  a  bmnch  of  indostry 
of  no  trifling  importance  in  this  country,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1814  upwards  of  1000  persona 
were  employed  in  Birmingham  in  the  production 
of  a  fancy  white  metal  button,  cut  by  an  engine, 
which  was  a  cheap  showy  article,  of  which  an  im- 
mense quantity  were  exported  to  the  oonlineBt) 
but  that  **  a  single  artisan,  well  acqukinted  with  the 
processes  of  the  manufiactiiTe,  happening  to  be 
detained  by  Bonaparte,  stated  to  ^e  French  go« 
vemment  his  ability  to  establish  a  workshop,  »ild 
produce  the  button.  ....  He  was  irnmedsately 
patronised : — ^the  trade  presently  left  BinninghaoB, 
and  France  supplied  the  markets  of  Europe." 
'^  Another  article,"  he  proceeds, ''  oalkd  the  Bath 
metal  drilled  shank*button,  and  of  which,  at  one 
time,  20,000  gross  (or  2,880^000  buttons)  per 
week  were  made  in  Birmingham,  was  hwt  in  the 
same  way."  t 

Stevenson,  in  his  account  of  the  manufaehnea  of 
England  in  the '  Edinburgh  Bneyclopiedia,'  in  1 815, 
estimated  the  total  value  of  the  articles  amHsally  lam* 
nufactured  at  Birmingham  at  about  %OWfiQ'QL^ 
of  which  one-half  was  for  hoane  consumption,  wkile 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  was  ex* 
ported,  when  the  trade  Was  open,  to  the  United 
States.  The  gross  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Sl^ffield  and  its  neighborhood,  he 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1,006^060/.,  probably 
about  1,200,000^.;  ofwhieh,  a)so,fliboiijt  on&»half 
were  for  home  consumption,  whiie  one-third  of 
the  whole  produce  had,  -when  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America  wan  open,  been  sent  to 
the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  knives, 
forks,  and  skws. 

Of  lead,  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  that  from 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  then  produced  an* 
nually  Orom  the  BHtish  mbes.  The  produce  of 
lead  in  this  country  has  been  somewhat  on  the 
decline  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  price  has 
been  very  greatly  affected  by  the  vast  supplies  of 
verv  rich  ore  obtain^  from  the  Spanish  nrioes, 
which  have  gradually  supplanted  those  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  supply  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  zinc  is  a  branch  of  British 
industry  the  commencement  of  which  may   he 

t  StaUttioal  Account  of  the  Britfoh  Empiiv,  1.  70f. 
f  MannfiKstUKi  in  Metg],  HI.  S8ft,  SB6. 


assigned  te  the  present  period.  Thavgh 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  contfiHwot  of  km^ 
zinc  was  not  manufactured  into  wire  or  tiawacaii 
utensils  iratil  about  the  year  1605,  down  to  whd 
time,  indeed,  it  was,  from  its  want  of  niallcnhii^ 
under  simiUur  circumstances  to  other  meia^  alhd 
a  umi-melaL  In  that  year,  however*  a  patent  «■ 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  SyWcater  kt « 
method  of  manufacturing  zinc  into  wure»  and  sm 
vessels  aud  utensils  for  culinary  and  other  pu- 
poses  i  and  a  second  pateut,  obtained  by  the  sac 
parties  in  the  same  year,  specified  an  a|»plie«M 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  for  sheathing  sb^ 
roofing  buildinga»  and  lining  watenpoma.  Tbca 
patents  have  led  to  a  very  important  branch  of  k- 
taUine  manuiactures ;  while  the  galvanic  pwpoim 
of  the  metid,  and  the  lightness  of  sheat*zine»a 
compared  with  sheet-lead^have  lead  to  its  wdapam 
for  tnsny  uaeM  purposes  with  great  adTantage.* 
Having  Botioed  the  vtost  prominent  potnta  ia  ie 
history  of  our  metaUine  manufaotorea,  we  pnced 
very  briefly  to  glailce  at  other  branches  of  in^ 
try  dependient  upon  oor  mineral  riches.  Of  tha« 
the  masmfaeture  -of  salt,  from  its  importance  ia  • 
commercial  point  of  view,  daima  particular  it^mL 
No  country  is  bettv  supplied  with  brine  spnagi^ 
and  also  with  beds  of  fossil  or  rock-salt,  than  £i^ 
laad;*aad  aalt  has. been  made,  from  a  very  iwaae 
er%  from  tho  brine  springs  at  Northwich,  Wmt 
ford,  Hiddlevich,  and  ether  places  contignoss.  a 
the  xiver  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  likewise  a 
Droiliwieh  in  Worcestershire.  Of  the  beda  of  rod- 
salt,  the  first  was  discovered  in  1670,  about  ihiity- 
fear  •  yards  below  the  surface,  m  aearahipg  im 
coal,  in  the  vidniliy  of  Northwich.  In  thecwif 
part  o£  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  4o  ihaia- 
perfeation  of  the  processes  by  Hiiicfa  it  was  fR> 
paredi  our  salt  was  eoosidered  inferior  to  tlwfc  rf 
foreign  countries,  and  consequently,  while  a  ccmi- 
deraUe  quantity  of  foreign  salt  was  imported,  hsi 
little  British  was  esportdi ;  but  the  intvodueiies 
of  improved  processes  caused  the  aalt  nMnufiKtan 
tp  rise  subsequently  to  oonsiilerahk  importaaoB. 
Mr.  M'OuUoch  states,  on  the  authority  of  Ud- 
land  7s '  Cheahiia,'  tlua  during  the  ten  years  endiai 
with  1606  the  average  quantity:  of  white  or  maaa- 
factored  aak  brought  down  the  Weaiver  aw 
13d,3l7  tons  per  annum,  and  the  avera^  quantity 
of  rock-salt,  whic^  waaehiefly  intended  for  expoits- 
tion  to  Ireland  and  to  foreign  countries,  d  1,109 
tone.  Both  of  these  brandies  of  trsde  have  aiace 
been  considerably  extended.  During  the  whole  sf 
the  period  embraced  in  this  Book,  the  domestic 
consumption  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  h^ 
excise  duty  en  salt,  which  amounted  €o  5a.  per 
bushd  in  1198,  but  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  15«.  per  buahd,  being  sboiit 
forty  times  die  cost  of  the  salt.  How  greatly  this 
exorbitant  tax  must  have  limited  the  consuospticn 
of  salt  may  be  presumed  from  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Porter,  who  computes  the  average  consump- 
tion for  the  years  1827  to  1834,  after  the  totsl 
«  HoUttkd.  VOL  iu.>p.  w,  vr. 
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poetry  of  this  period  as  compared  with  the  direc- 
tion which  poetical  production  has  more  recently 
taken  among  us:  a  much  more  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  ran  into  a  dramatic  form.  Coleridge, 
indeed,  translated  '  Wallenstein,'  and  wrote  his 
tragedies  of  'Zapolya*  and  'The  Remorse;'  Scott 
(but  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  period)  produced 
what  he  called  his  "  dramatic  sketch  "  of  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  and  his  three-act  plays  of  *  The  Doom  of 
Devorgoil'  and  the  '  Ayrshire  Tragedy,' — in  all  of 
which  attempts  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  both  by 
his  power  of  dialogue  and  his  power  of  poetry ; 
Byron,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  gave  new 
proof  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius  by 
his  '  Marino  Faliero,'  his '  Two  Foscari,'  his  '  Sar- 
danapalus,'  and  his  *  Werner,'  besides  his  '  Man- 
fred '  and  liis  mystery  of '  Cain '  in  another  style ; 
and  in  1819  was  published,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
of  modem  English  tragedies,  the  'Cenci'  of 
Shelley.  There  was  also  Maturin's  half-German, 
half-Irish  melodrama  of  'Bertram.'  But  the 
imitation  of  the  old  Elizabethan  drama,  of  which 
we  have  since  had  so  much,  only  began  in  the 
latter  years  of  this  period.  Lamb's  tragedy  of 
*  John  Woodvil,'  indeed — which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  profanely  said  might  ''be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  supplying  the  first  of  those  lost  links 
which  connect  the  improvements  of  iEschylus  with 
the  commencement  of  the  art," — was  published  so 
;arly  as  1802;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
ime,  though  both  by  this  production,  and  much 
more  by  his'  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets,'  first  published  in  1808,  Lamb  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  reviving  the  general  study  and  love 
>f  our  early  drama.  A  ^od  deal,  we  believe,  was 
lIso  done  to  spread  the  fashion  of  that  sort  of 
eading  by  the  fictitious  quotations  from  old  plays 
vhich  headed  the  chapters  of  several  of  the 
»Vaverley  novels.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Milman's 
ragedy  of  *  Fazio,'  which  appeared  in  1815,  was 
he  first  dramatic  work  studiously  composed  in 
mitation  of  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  drama 
irhich  excited  general  attention. 

Of  the  prose  literature  of  this  period  some  of  its 
hief  poetical  writers  were  also  among  the  most 
istinguished  ornaments.  Southey  and  Scott  were 
wo  of  the  most  voluminous  prose  writers  of  their 
ay»  or  of  any  day ;  Coleridge  also  wrote  much 
lore  prose  than  verse ;  both  Campbell  and  Moore 
re  considerable  authors  in  prose ;  there  are  several 
TO^^  pieces  among  the  published  works  of  Byron, 
F  Shelley,  and  of  Wordsworth ;  both  Leigh  Hunt 
od  Wilson  have  perhaps  acquired , more  of  their 
Line,  and  given  more  delight^  as  prose  writers 
tSLXi  as  poets ;  Charles  Lamb's  prose  writings,  his 
>ld.en  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  and  various  critical  dis- 
j.isitions  and  short  notices,  abounding  in  original 
ei?v8  and  the  deepest  truth  and  beauty,  have  made 
s  verse  be  nearly  forgotten.  This  may  be  in 
1.1: t  the  cause  of  the  more  poetical  complexion 
Ixich  our  prose  writing  has  generally  assumed 
Ll;liin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Among  the 
Yxex  most  brilliant  or  otherwise  conspicuous  prose 


writers  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing  may  be 
mentioned,  in  general  literature,  Sidney  Smith, 
Hazlitt,  Jeffrey,  Playfair,  Stewart,  Alison,  Thomas 
Brown  ;  in  political  disquisition,  Erskine,  Cobbett, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Bentham ;  in  theological 
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eloquence,  Horsley,  Wilberforce^  Foster,  Hall, 
Chalmers ;  in  fictitious  narrative.  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  Mrs. 
Brunton,  Miss  Austen,  Madame  D'Arblay,  Godwin, 
Maturin ;  in  history.  Fox,  Mitford,  Lingard,  Mill, 
Hallam,  Turner.  The  most  remarkable  prose 
works  that  were  produced  were  Scott's  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  '  Waverley,'  appeared  in  1814. 
A  powerful  influence  upon  literature  was  also 
exerted  from  the  first  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
begun  in  1802;  the  Quarterly  Review,  begun  in 
1809 ;  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  established 
in  isn. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  memorable  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in 
England,  during  this  period,  can  be  very  briefly 
noted.     In  astronomy  Herschel  continued  to  pur- 
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1819,  after  tome  further  changes,  it  was  increased 
hy  Mr.  Vansittart  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
56«.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  per  lb.,  a  rate  which,  while  it 
was  maintained,  proved  highly  injurious  to  the 
manufacture,  diminished  the  exports  of  woollen 
goods,  and  producing  other  evils  which  lasted,  in 
some  degree,  even  after  its  repeal.  Until  the  year 
1814,  most  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  was 
brought  from  Spain ;  but  since  that  time  Germany, 
which  during  the  war  had  supplied  a  very  trifling 
quantity,  has  yielded  a  very  large  supply. 

Among  other  branches  of  our  textile  manufkc- 
tures,  that  of  hosiery  made  considerable  progress 
duriug  this  period.  It  was  estimated  in  1812  that 
there  were  then  about  29,590  stocking-frames  at 
work  in  the  united  kingdom,  whereas  thirty  years 
earlier  the  number  had  been  estimated  at  only 
about  20,000.*  Probably  about  one-third  of  those 
employed  in  1812  were  used  for  making  cotton 
hose.  The  bobbin-net  manufacture  was  another 
branch  of  industry  which  rose  to  great  impoitanoe 
during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  numerous  in- 
genious inventions,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
was  the  improved  lace-frame,  patented  in  1809  by 
Mr.  John  Heathcote,  of  Loughborough,  a  machine 
which  has  occasioned  such  extraordinary  perfec* 
tion  and  cheapness  in  this  beautiful  manufacture  as 
to  all  but  exterminate  the  old  manufacture  of 
piUow^lace. 

Of  the  progress  of  calico-printing,  without 
pausing  to  notice  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  process,  which  were,  however,  far  from  un- 
important, it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  quantity 
printed  in  1820,  though  somewhat  lower  than  in 
one  or  two  previous  years,  was  5,456,196  pieces, 
which,  at  an  average  duty  of  5f .  per  piece,  yielded 
a  duty  of  1,614,049/. 

From  almost  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  printing-press  had  been  the  subject  of  but  few 
improvements;  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  machine  of  very 
rude  construction  and  limited  efficiency.  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  typographic  art,  introduced  an 
admirable  machine  about  that  time,  which,  with- 
out any  material  deviation  from  the  principle  of  the 
old  wooden  printing-press,  was  very  superior  to  it 
in  power,  as  well  as  in  eompaetness  and  conve- ' 
nience,  and  which  was  formed  wholly  of  iron ;  and 
his  press,  which  still  continues  in  reputation  under 
the  name  of  the  Stanhope  press,  became  the  proto- 
type of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  iron  presses, 
all  of  them  so  vasdy  superior  to  the  old  wooden 
press,  that,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  that  is 
yet  used,  it  is  only  employed  fbr  printing  proof- 
sheets,  or  fbr  similar  inferior  purposes.  Flans 
had  been  suggested  even  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  printing  by  means 
of  cylinders,  which  should  have  a  continuous 
action,  capable  of  producing  many  more  impres- 
sions in  a  given  time  than  the  alternating  action  of 
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the  common  press,  and  also  ofiering  grafla 
ties  for  the  use  of  automatic  poww ;  md  " 
Nicholson,  the  editor  of  the  '  Philoiophicd 
obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  machine  itei 
year  1790.  It  was  not,  however,  till  fesifsi 
later  that,  after  a  long  series  of  experimab,  r 
tical  machine  was  brought  into  opeiatigi,ijl 
ingenuity  of  M.  Kdnig,  a  native  of  Ssxoaj,  I 
by  the  enterprise  of  Messrv.  Thomst  Bni 
George  Woodfall,  and  Richard  TayWr, 
printers  in  London.  They  succeeded  ai  nk 
April,  1811,  in  producing  a  machine  tnAn 
3000  copies  of  sheet  H  of  the  *  New  Aural  I 
gister'  for  1810  were  printed,  this  bcingdei 
portion  of  a  book  ever  printed  solely  by  an  mfes 
machine;*  and,  after  many  further  expenai 
a  machine  was  constructed  for  printing  (he  '1^ 
newspaper,  the  number  of  which  fbr  the  Si 
November,  1814,  announced  to  its  imiaiM 
was  the  first  sheet  of  paper  ever  printed  lijr  di 
impelled  machinery.  Of  the  snbsequent 
or  the  remarkable  results,  of  this  grand 
ment  it  is  needless  to  say  anythiag ;  but  it  as 
well  to  add  the  dates  which  mark  the  eiryoii 
plications  in  this  country,  on  an  eztawna 
of  another  invention  of  perhaps  equal  i&qnai 
in  facilitating  the  extension  of  cheap  litentin,! 
art  of  stereotyping,  of  which  aome  notices  atp 
in  theprecMling  Book.t  The  revival  tad  ^ 
tical  application  of  this  art  waa  etktxA  a 
great  measure  by  the  exertions  of  Earl  Sbtkf 
and  after  it  had  been  brought  to  comptnlifi|i 
fection  at  his  seat  at  Chevening^  in  Keat^kn 
communicated  to  the  universities  of  GoiUj 
and  Oxford,  at  which  places  atereotype  wobn 
first  issued  in  the  years  1807  and  1809,  np 
tively .  {  In  those  branches  of  printing  more  dm 
allied  to  the  fine  arts,  the  beautiful  srtdUf 
graphy  was,  towards  the  dose  of  this  period,  A 
ing  facilities  for  the  production  of  worki  flf  af^ 
a  totally  new  and  very  usefiil  character,  trf* 
introduction  of  steel  plates  in  lieu  of  coffi^ 
engraving  book-illustrations,  maps,  sad  de 
works  of  art,  of  which  great  numbers  of  i^ 
sions  were  required,  was  aflbrding  a  kind  cfjm 
equally  important  in  ita  peculiar  branch  «at( 
industry,  to  the  stereotyping  process. 

The  time  from  1802  to  1820  fonns  a  nrr » 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  Agricaltarew" 
country.  Attracted  by  the  high  prices  rfc«I 
description  of  agricultural  prcduee,  espioi  * 
freely  expended  in  bringing  land  into  caWi^ 
and  m  developmgthc  fertility  of  that  already  a* 
the  plough.  At  first  it  was  the  tenants  »tte  m 
the  landlorda  who  reaped  ^e  advantages  atten^ 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  ^rodnee;  m 
between  1792  and  1812  rents  were  douWciJ 
even  trebled  in  amount  Extensive  districttwA 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  were  cwpp 
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by  rabbits,  fed  flocks  of  geese,  or  serred  as 
ire  for  the  half-starved  straggliDg  sheep,  or 
r  live-stock  of  the  cottager,  before  the  close 
tie  period  exhibited  the  rich  exuberance  of 
trior  cultivation.  The  progress  of  population, 
ell  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
ng  the  war,  and  the  casualty  of  the  seasons, 
lerated  these  changes.  The  increase  of  popu- 
m  from  1811  to  1821  was  20  per  cent,  in 
ibridgeshire ;  19  per  cent,  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Ifordshire;  and  18  per  cent,  in  Norfolk;  each 
bese  counties  being  distinguished  for  the  exten* 
I  and  improvement  of  its  agriculture. 
)uring  the  present  period  many  of  the  practices 
iolated  districts  which  had  become  pre-eminent 

their  superior  husbandry  were  brought  into 
ration  over  a  wider  surface.  The  downs,  wolds, 
I  clays  were  fertilised  by  chalk;  'marling' 
dered  the  barren  sands  fruitful;  by  the  admix- 
e  of  clay  the  fens  and  peats  became  productive ; 
I  lime  corrected  the  acid  soil  of  the  moorlands, 
periments  were  made  on  the  efficacy  of  new 
nures  and  composts.  Draining  was  more  ex* 
isively  practised.  The  improvement  of  live- 
ck  was  zealously  pursued.  Root  crops  and 
;ificial  grasses  were  more  extensively  cultivated, 
d  new  varieties  of  each  were  introduced.  There 
L8  nothing  n0U7  in  these  operations;  most  of  them, 
ieed,  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial ; 
It  it  was  only  here  and  there  where  they  were 
rmerly  common,  ^^hile  now  they  promised  to 
icome  universal.  The  working  farmer,  stimu- 
ted  by  the  examples  around  him,  betook  himself 

new  processes,  which  called  forth  a  greater  de- 
ree  of  intelligence  than  the  old  routine  course 
hich  he  formerly  pursued  without  much  thought 
!  to  its  practical  object  The  old  and  clumsy  im- 
iements  of  his  calling  were  discarded,  as  the 
}urse  of  improvement  in  which  he  had  made  a 
eginniug  required  others  of  a  better  construction, 
nd  some  vere  wanted  adapted  to  entirely  new 
urposes.  It  was  this  more  general  departure 
rom  the  spirit  of  routine,  in  every  department  of 
ural  economy,  which  more  particularly  marked 
he  present  period.  In  1810  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
3hry  Davy  published  his  *  Agricultural  Che- 
nistry ;'  but  the  triumph  of  scientific  agriculture 
s  reserved  for  a  period  even  beyond  the  present 
iay. 

It  is  uDDecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  various  processes  by  which  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  was  brought  nearer  to  perfection  in 
the  laet  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.;  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  their 
general  tendency.  Under  the  old  system  of  Eng- 
liih  husbandry  the  clay  lands  produced  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  food  of  the  country, 
old  distich — 

"  When  Uie  und  doUi  feed  the  clay. 
It  ia  Old  England  well-a-day  I 
Bat  when  the  elav  doth  feed  the  fand, 
Oh  p  then  I  hurra  K>r  Old  England  1" 

The  tendency,  then,  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  period  from  1802  to  1820,  changes 
still  operating  in  a  sphere  which  is  gradually  en- 
larging, was  to  transfer  the  capability  of  supplying 
the  bulk  of  the  food  for  the  population  from  the 
clays  to  the  light  arable  soils.  The  improvement 
of  these  soils,  and  the  secret  of  their  productive- 
ness, are  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
root-crops  and  of  artificial  grasses  as  food  for  cattle, 
which  leads  to  a  more  perfect  tillage,  and  a  pro- 
gressive enrichment  of  the  soil.  The  old  grass 
lands,  on  which  our  ancestors  depended  for  a  supply 
of  animal  food,  could  only  fatten  a  limited  quantity 
of  stock,  and,  as  there  was  little  hay  for  winter 
keep,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making 
large  provision  of  salt  meat  for  winter  consumption. 
We  cluefly  owe  the  luxuiy  of  fresh  meat  all  the 
year  round  to  the  introduction  of  the  common 
turnip ;  and,  if  we  could  not  have  thus  repaired  the 
deficiency  of  our  meadows,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  would  have  been  debarred  from 
animal  food,  either  salt  or  fresh.  The  common 
turnip,  however,  cannot  be  preserved  later  than 
February ;  and  the  next  step  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement was  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  which  carries  the  feeder  of  stock  to  the 
end  of  March;  while  mangold-wurzel,  which  is 
of  still  later  introduction,  brings  him  to  the  period 
when,  under  superior  management,  early  spring 
vetches  complete  the  circle  of  artificial  food  for  the 
whole  year.  These  crops,  which  are  the  main- 
stay of  modem  agricultural  improvement,  and 
enable  the  farmer  both  to  grow  corn  and  feed 
stock,  ^e  the  produce  of  the  light  soils;  and 
hence  they  have  gradually  been  fertilised,  while 
the  clay  lands  have  gone  backward.  On  the  Hght 
soils  the  harvests  are  earlier;  the  operations  of 
husbandry  are  not  nearly  so  dependant  on  the 
weather ;  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  not  so 
great.  The  next  step  in  the  course  of  agricultural 
improvement  will  be  to  adapt  the  clay  lands  to 
alternating  crops,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed  stock 
on  roots  and  green  crops,  as  well  as  to  produce 

eiin.  They  will  thus  again  bear  their  share  in 
ding  the  population ;  but  before  this  object  can 
be  accomplished  they  must  be  e£fectually  drained  ; 
and  even  now  it  is  computed  that  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  England  requires  draining.  It 
will  be  for  future  writers,  Uieref(»'e,  to  record 
this  grand  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
Country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ABTi 


^     ;^  T  would  almost  Bcem 

^A"7\^  as  if  there  were  Bome- 

-  ^  W  ^^^"8f  ^"  ^^^^  impres- 

i^  /"  •i^cuess  of  the  great 

^^■^^  *  chronological    event 

^r^2S  formed  by  the  ter- 

^^^, .    ,   1  ^  ^  mination  of  one  cen- 

J  z/  jV  ^x*5tSr  ^f  >.  V\  <  mencement  of  an- 
other that  had  been 
wont  to  act  with  an 
awakening  and  fnic- 
tifymg  power  upon 
literary  genius  in  this 
island.  Of  the  three 
last  great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  the  first, 
making  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age 
of  our  dramatic  and  other  poetry,  threw  its  splen- 
dour over  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  second,  fa- 
mous as  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne,  brightened 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth ;  the  nineteenth 
century  was  ushered  in  by  the  third.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  year 
1 820,  there  were  still  among  us,  not  to  mention 
minor  names,  at  least  nine  or  ten  poetical  writers, 
each  (whatever  discordance  of  opinion  there  may 
be  about  either  their  relative  or  their  absolute 
merits)  commanding  universal  attention  from  the 
reading  world  to  whatever  he  produced : — Crabbe 
(to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority), 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  Keats,  though  rather  for  what  he  promised  to 
do  if  he  had  lived  than  for  what  he  had  actually 
done.  Many  other  voices  there  were  from  which 
divine  words  were  often  heard,  but  these  were 
oracles  to  whom  all  listened,  whose  inspiration  all 
men  acknowledged.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  period  we  had  the  whole  of  these  lights, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  last  named, 
shining  in  our  sky  together ;  of  the  rest,  indeed, 
Byron  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  appeared 
above  the  horizon  before  the  century  began.  It  is 
such  crowding  and  clustering  of  remarkable  writers 
that  has  chiefly  distinguished  the  great  literary  ages 
in  every  country :  there  are  eminent  writers  at 
other  times,  but  then  they  come  singly  or  in  small 
numbers,  as  Lucretius,  the  noblest  of  the  Latin 

f>oets,  did  before   the  Augustan  age  of  Roman 
iterature ;  as  our  own  Milton  and  Dryden  did  in 
the  interval  between  our  Elizabethan  age  and  that 


of  Anne;  as  Groldsmitb,  and  Burke,  and  Jtli 
and  then  Cowper,  and  Bunu,  in  twos  tai  ^k 
or  one  by  one,  preceded  and  as  it  were  ki  si 
rush  and  crush  of  our  last  revivml.  For  nd* 
swallows,  though  they  do  not  make,  do  yet  a 
monly  herald  the  summer;  and  accordi^i 
remarkable  writers  who  have  thus  appeinii 
tween  one  great  age  of  literature  and  snodxrh 
mostly,  it  may  be  observed,  arisen  not  si 
earlier  but  in  the  later  portion  of  the  msi 
have  been  not  the  lagging  succetson  of  iki 
era,  but  the  precursors  of  the  next.  Bst,^ 
it  is  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  it^ 
deed  look  as  if  nature  in  thia,  as  in  odio^ 
had  her  times  of  production  and  of  coopaa 
rest  and  inactivity — her  autumns  and  ha^ 
*-^r,  as  we  may  otherwise  conceive  it,  hff  i^ 
nations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  day  ud  t^ 
After  a  busy  and  brilliant  period  of  usaafija 
thirty  or  jfbrty  years  has  always  followed  isff 
country  a  long  term  during  which  the  ba 
spirit,  as  if  over- worked  and  exhausted,  kntf 
fested  little  real  energy  or  power  of  life,  ad  ft 
the  very  demand  and  taste  for  the  higiieab 
of  literature,  for  depth,  and  subtlety,  vd  td 
and  originality,  and  passion,  and  beauty,  ksi 
great  measure  ceased  with  the  supply — *  ^^ 
idumbrous  twilight  of  imitation  and  medioai 
and  little  more  than  mechanical  dexterity  in  ^ 
making,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  tic  t^ 
popular  and  applauded  writers.  Alter  sll,^* 
awakening  of  our  English  literature,  on  cad»rf« 
three  occasions  we  have  mentioned,  was  pnv? 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  general  poliucal  d 
social  circumstances  of  the  country  tad  c(t 
world  at  the  time.  The  poetical  and  drotf 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  era  of  Bial^ 
and  James  came,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  ptrt»" 
of  the  passions  that  had  been  stirred  todj 
strength  that  had  been  acquired  in  the  nu^ 
contests  and  convulsions  which  filled,  bere jj 
throughout  Europe,  the  middle  of  tbe  iff^ 
century;  another  breaking  up  of  old  JDitkaj 
and  re-c^iification  of  the  state  upon  a  nev  ^ 
tion  and  a  new  principle,  the  work  of  thcltft*^ 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  it  did  i«<  ^ 
tribute  much  to  train  the  wits  and  fine  wiw' 
the  age  of  Anne,  at  least  both  prepared  the  l^ 
quillity  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  el^'*' 
rature,  and  disposed  the  public  mind  for  its^flj^ 
ment ;  the  poetical  day  spring,  finally,  that  ^j 
with  our  own  century  was  born  with,  vod  pml  \ 
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ditions  of  the  edifice,  which  appears  in  tome  mo- 
dern porticoes  of  an  earlier  date,  deeply  condemned 
by  artists  of  this  school  for  want  of  "  purity." 
At  Hayleybury  College,  as  the  monotonous  length 
of  wall  is  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  one  portico, 
Wilkins  has  given  us  three ;  and,  with  a  little  in- 
consistency, the  principal  andjmost  conspicuous 
has  no  door  within  it.  In  the  design  for  Downing 
College,  at  Cambridge  (only  partially  executed), 
five  Greek  porticoes  are  grouped  together,  and  the 
most  elaborately  ornamented  example  of  the  Ionic 
order  is  associated  with  ranges  of  windows  destitute 
even  of  an  architrave.  Even  in  his  villas  and 
country-houses  the  one  idea,  the  inexorable  Greek 
portico,  is  the  unfailing  feature.  Upon  Wilkins's 
later  works  it  does  not  come  within  our  province 
to  remark ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
National  Gallery  he  has  found  himself  under  the 


necessity  of  departing  widely  from  his  established 
notions,  without  being  able  to  substitute  anything 
of  value  in  their  place.  Wilkins  died  in  1839. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  attainments  and  ac- 
complishments, and  seems  to  have  been  qualified 
to  shine  in  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  liberal 
sciences,  rather  than  that  which  he  adopted ;  but  he 
derived  an  extensive  employment  from  his  authority 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic ;  and,  little  as  he  may  have 
done  to  secure  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  holds 
an  important  place  among  the  architects  of  his  day. 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  erected  in  the  Greek  style 
in  1809,  was  the  first  public  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  who  so  rapidly  attained  the  eminence 
which  he  has  long  occupied  that  in  1815  he 
was  associated  with  Soane  and  Nash,  both  greatly 
his  seniors,  in  the  Board  of  Works.  The  works 
of  this  architect  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
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of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  suffice 
to  enumerate,  as  examples  of  various  classes  of 
buildings,  the  Mint,  the  Library  and  other  new 
rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Post-Office,  the 
church  in  Wyndham  Place,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  Union,  Junior  United  Service,  and  Carl- 
ton club-houses,  the  law  courts  at  Gloucester,  and 
Liowther  Castle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Greek  school  of  architecture  further  than  to 
observe,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  edifices 
which  it  mav  claim  for  its  own  are  in  a  style  apart 
from  either  the  originality  of  Soane  or  the  academical 
system  of  Wilkins,  a  consequence  which  arises  out  of 
the  summary  process  of  applying  the  Greek  orders 
and  detail  to  the  old  established  modes  of  compo- 
sition. Thus,  in  churches,  we  have  the  outlines  of 
Gibbs ;  and  in  every  other  class  of  building,  where 
a  portico  is  dispensed  with,  the  common-place  of 
the  Italian  and  French  schools,  from  the  best  of 
the  one  to  the  worst  of  the  other — from  the  base- 


ment and  loggia  of  the  Palladian  villa  to  the  dis" 
proportioned  frame  of  pilasters  of  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal — ^but  with  Greek  antaj  substituted 
for  pilasters,  and  the  most  dreary  monotony  in  the 
details  and  decorations  whicli  can  result  from  a 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  few  component  parts 
and  ornaments  to  be  found  in  Stuart's  'Athens,* 
or  at  second-hand  in  'The  Carpenter's  Guide.* 
Whether  the  details  which  the  Greeks  adapted  to 
the  severe  and  uniform  simplicity  of  outline  which 
characterises  their  temples  are  sufficiently  varied 
and  flexible  to  amalgamate  with  modes  of  compo- 
sition so  totally  different,  is  a  question  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  propounded  in  the 
reign  of  George  III. 

Contemporary  with  Soane  and  Wilkins  was  John 
Nash,  an  architect  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
either,  but  who  held  for  several  years  that  ascend- 
ancy which  royal  patronage  never  fails  to  bestow. 
Nash  inherited  from  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  studied,  an  elegant  taste  in  villa  archi- 
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learned  words.  Of  aU  his  Eogliah  coDtemponuries 
Wordsworth  stands  foremost  and  alone  as  the  poet 
of  common  life.  It  is  not  his  only  field,  nor  per- 
haps the  field  in  which  he  is  greatest;  hut  it  is  the 
one  which  is  most  exclusively  his  own.  He  has,  it 
is  true,  no  humour  or  comedy  of  any  kind  in  him 
(which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  ludicrous 
points  that  are  sometimes  found  in  his  serious 
poetry),  and  therefore  he  is  not,  and  seldom  attempts 
to  he,  what  Bums  was  for  his  countrymen,  the  poetic 
interpreter,  and,  as  such,  refiner  as  well  asembalmer, 
of  the  wit  and  merriment  of  the  common  people:  the 
writer  hy  whom  that  title  is  to  he  won  is  yet  to  arise, 
and  probahly  from  among  the  people  themseWes : 
but  of  whatever  is  more  tender  or  more  thoughtful 
in  the  spirit  of  ordinary  life  in  England  the  poetry 
of  Wonlsworth  is  the  truest  and  most  compre- 
hensive transcript  we  possess.  Many  of  his  verses, 
embodying  as  they  do  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  of  this  every- day  human  experience,  have 
a  completeness  and  impressiveness,  as  of  texts, 
mottos,  proverbs,  the  force  of  which  is  universally 
felt,  and  has  already  worked  them  into  the  textuie 
and  substance  of  the  language  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  we  apprehend,  than  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  any  contemporary  writer.  Yet  surely 
Wordsworth  cannot  take  a  high  rank  for  the  formal 
qualities  of  his  poetry,  upon  any  theory  of  the  art 
that  may  be  proposed.  In  most  of  his  compositions 
his  diction  has  merely  the  merit  of  being  direct 
and  natural ;  in  others  it  sweUs  out  into  consider- 
able splendour  and  magnificence ;  but  it  has  rarely 
or  never  any  true  refinement  or  exquisiteness.  In 
only  a  very  few  of  his  poems  is  it  even  throughout 
of  any  tolerable  elaboration  and  exactness;  gene- 
rally, both  in  his  familiar  and  his  loftier  style,  it  is 
difiuse  and  unequal,  a  brittle  mixture  of  poetical 
and  prosaic  forms,  like  the  image  of  iron  and  clay 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream.  The  music  of  his 
verse,  too,  though  generally  pleasing,  and  sometimes 
impassioned  or  majestic,  is  always  common-place, 
and  equally  destitute  of  subtlety  as  of  originality. 


COLXBIIKIS. 


In  all  that  constitutes  artistic  character  the 
poetry  of  Coleridge  is  a  omtrast  to  that  of  Words- 
worth.   Coleridge,  bom  in  1772,  published  th^ 


earliest  of  his  poetry  diat 
1796,  in  a  small  volume  oootaiaiBg  ^  m 
pieces  by  Charles  Lsmbj  to  which  some  bj  Cbi 
Lloyd  were  added  in  a  second  cditiao  the  it&at^ 
year.  It  was  not  till  1800,  after  he  had  pn^ 
and  printed  separately  his  *  Ode  to  the  Dcpn^ 
Year'  (1796),  his  noble  ode  oititkd  'Ymz 
(1797),  his  '  Fears  in  Sotitade'  (1798),  odii 
translations  of  both  parts  of  SchiUa'ft '  Wi^ 
stein,'  that  he  was  first  aasociaffd  «  ipoea 
author  with  Wordsworth,  in  the  second  ti^i 
whose  *  Lyrical  Ballads,'  publkhed  in  ldKt,f 
peared,  as  the  contributions  of  an  anonpDooi&iBi 
Coleric^e's  *  Ancient  Mariner,'  *  Foster  M«b 
Tale,' '  Nightingale,'  and  *  Love.'  "  I  ^ak 
have  requested  this  assistance,'^  aaid  Wot^sm 
in  his  preface,  '^  had  I  nol  beliered  that  the  pa 
of  my  friend  would,  in  a  great  measure,  bnt 
same  tendency  as  my  own,  and  that,  thoi^  » 
would  be  found  a  difference,  there  would  be  ki 
no  discordance  in  the  colours  of  oar  style;  ■  t 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  poetry  do  aimoBt  atss 
coincide."  Coleridge's  own  account,  bovtrci 
very  different.  In  his '  BK^;Taphia  Lirenni,'! 
tells  us  thst,  besides  the  *  Ancient  Mtnoec,'! 
was  preparing  for  the  conjoint  puhlicatioo,  am 
other  poems,  the  *  Dark  Ladie '  and  the  'Cb 
tabal,'  in  which  he  should  have  more  nesrh  Tt^ 
his  ideal  than  he  had  done  in  his  £nt  atto^ 
when  the  volume  was  brought  out  with  so 
larger  a  portion  of  it  the  produce  of  Wardswiii 
industry  than  his  own,  that  his  few  compoBQM 
*'  instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  nihffs 
interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter ;"  sndtia^ 
adds,  in  reference  to  the  long  prthct  is  vW 
Wordsworth  had  expounded  his  theory  of  pirtj 
'*  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the  tewei» 
buted  to  them,  and  which  the  words  uiidosl** 
seem  to  authorise,  I  never  concurred ;  |»^v|** 
contrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  ia  praop 
and  contradictory  (ii^  appearance  at  fesst)  b^f 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  nAf^ 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  pa* 
themselves."  Coleri^'s  poetry  is  mMrkiWei* 
the  perfection  of  its  execution,  for  the  ^'^^ 
with  which  its  divine  informing  spirit  is  eo^ 
with  formal  exprenion.  Tic  subdy  wofw  wbA 
with  all  their  sky  colours,  seem  to  grow  ooto^* 
thought  or  emotion,  as  the  flower  from  '*"^* 
the  flame  from  its  fecdmg  oiL  The  vavsaetfa 
verse,  too,  especially  rf  what  he  has  wntw  « 
rhyme,  is  as  sweet  and  aa  characteristic  0  of 
thing  in  the  language,  placing  him  for  thit  i*^ 
excellence  in  the  same  small  hand  with  Sh^spe^ 
and  Beaumont  and  Fktdier  (in  their  ljncs^>  ^ 
Milton,  and  CollinN  and  Shelley,  snd  Imj^ 
It  was  proba%  only  quantity  that  wai  ^■'*5: 
make  Coleridge  the  greatest  poet  of  his  dtj.  f^ 

tainly,  at  lent,  some  things  that  be  1^^ 
have    not    been    surpassed,  if  Acy  hifc  J^ 


nuached,  by  any  of  \m  cootemporsnes. 


Asd(t> 


indeed  has  been  the  case  with  almost  sU  int«t?^^ 
he  continued  to  write  better  and  better  the  «*P 
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:  'wrote ;  some  of  his  happiest  verses  were  the 
oduce  of  his  latest  years.  Culeridge  survived  to 
e  year  1834. 


SoUTHET* 

If  Coleridge  wrote  too  little,  Southey  may  be 
said  to  have  written  too  much  and  too  rapidly. 
Southey,  as  well  as  Coleridge,  has  been  popularly 
reckoned  one  of  the  Lake  poets;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  meaning  to  that  name  which  should 
entitle  it  to  comprehend  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Southey,  indeed,  was,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  the  associate  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge; 
a  portion  of  his  hrst  poem,  his  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  pub- 
lished in  1796,  was  written  by  Coleridge ;  and  he 
afterwards  took  up  his  residence,  as  well  as  Words- 
inrorth,  among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.     But, 
although  in  his  first  volume  of  minor  poems,  pub- 
lished in  1 797,  there  was  something  of  the  same 
simplicity  or  plainness  of  style,  and  choice  of  sub- 
jects   from  humble   life,   by  which  Wordsworth 
sought  to  distinguish  himself  about  the  same  time, 
the  manner  of  the  one  writer  bore  only  a  very 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other ;  whe- 
ther it  was  something  quite  original,  or  only,  in 
the  main,  an  inspiration  caught  from  the  Germans, 
that  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  it  was  wanting  in  Southey's ;  he  was  evi- 
dently, with  all  his  ingenuity  and  fertility,   and 
notwithstanding  an  ambition  of  originality  which 
led  him  to  be  continually  seeking  after  strange 
models,  from  Arabian  and  Hindoo  mythologies  to 
Latin  hexameters,  of  a  genius  radically  imitative, 
and  not  qualified  to  put  forth  its  strength  except 
while  moving  in  a  beaten  track  and  under  the 
guidance  of  long  established  rules.     Southey  was 
by  nature  a  conservative  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
politics,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  *  Thalabas '  and 
*  Kehamas '  was  as  merely  spasmodic  as  the  Jaco- 
binism of  his  •  Wat  Tyler.'    But  even  '  Thalaba ' 
and  *  Kehama,'  whatever  they  may  be,  are  surely 
not  poems  of  the  Lake  school.    And  in  most  of  his 
other  poems,  especially  in  his  last  and  best  long 
poem, '  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,'  Southey 
is  in  verse  what  he  always  was  in  prose,  one  of  the 


most  thoroughly  and  unaffectedly  English  of  our 
modern  writers.  The  verse,  however,  is  too  like 
prose  to  be  poetry  of  a  very  high  order;  it  is 
flowing  and  eloquent,  but  has  little  of  the  distinc- 
tive life  or  lustre  of  poetical  composition.  What 
foreign  inspiration  there  was  in  Southey's  poetry 
he  drew,  not  from  the  modern  literature  of  Ger- 
many, but  from  the  old  ballad  and  romantic 
poetry  of  Spain. 


Scott. 

Walter  Scott  was  never  accounted  one  of  the 
Lake  poets ;  yet  he,  as  well  as  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  was  early  a  drinker  at  the  fountain  of 
German  poetry ;  his  commencing  publication  was 
a  translation  of  Burger's  *  Lenore'  (1796),  and  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  original  compositions 
were,  from  the  first,  evidently  and  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  what  had  thus  awakened  his  poetical 
faculty.  His  robust  and  manly  character  of  mind, 
however,  and  his  strong  nationalism,  with  the 
innate  disposition  of  his  imagination  to  live  in  the 
past  rather  than  in  the  future,  saved  him  from 
being  seduced  either  into  the  puerilities  or  extrava- 
gances to  which  other  imitators  of  the  German 
writers  among  us  were  thought  to  have,  more  or 
less,  given  way ;  and,  having  soon  found  in  the 
old  ballad-poetry  of  his  own  country  all  the  quali- 
ties which  had  most  attracted  him  in  his  foreign 
favourites,  with  others  which  had  an  equal  or  still 
greater  charm  for  his  heart  and  fancy,  he  hence- 
forth gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  the 
more  congenial  inspiration  of  that  native  minstrelsy. 
His  poems  are  all  lays  and  romances  of  chivalry, 
but  infinitely  finer  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
been  written.  With  all  their  irregularity  and  care- 
lessness (qualities  which  in  some  sort  are  charac- 
teristic of  and  essential  to  this  kind  of  poetry),  the 
element  of  life  in  all  writing  which  comes  of  the 
excited  feeling  and  earnest  belief  of  the  writer  is 
never  wanting ;  this  animation,  fervour,  enthusiasm, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  exists  in  greater 
strength  in  no  poetry  than  in  that  of  Scott,  redeem- 
ing a  thousand  defects,  and  triumphing  over  all 
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the  reclamations  of  criticism.  It  was  this,  no  doubt, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  at  once  took  the 
public  admiration  by  storm.  All  cultivated  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  poetry,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts,  is  partly  emotional,  partly  critical  ;*  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  are  only  perfect  when 
these  two  qualities  are  blended ;  but  most  of  the 
poetry  tliat  had  been  produced  among  us  in  mo- 
dem times  had  aimed  at  affording  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  a  critical  gratification.  The  '  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel'  (1805)  surprised  readers  of  all 
degrees  with  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  which 
carried  them  onward  with  an  excitement  of  heart  as 
well  as  of  head  which  they  had  scarcely  ever  ex- 
perienced before  in  the  perusal  of  poetry.  The 
narrative  form  of  the  poem  no  doubt  did  much  to 
produce  this  efiFect,  giving  to  it,  even  without  the 
poetry,  the  interest  and  enticement  of  a  novel ;  but 
all  readers,  even  the  least  tinctured  with  a  literary 
taste,  felt  also,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  charm 
of  the  verse,  and  the  poetic  glow  with  which  the 
work  was  all  alive.  *Marmion'  (1808)  carried 
the  same  feelings  to  a  much  higher  pitch ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  Scott's  greatest  poem,  or  the  one  at 
any  rate  in  which  the  noblest  passages  are  found ; 
though  the  more  domestic  attractions  of  the  '  Lady 
of  the  Lake'  (1810)  made  it  the  most  popular  on 
its  first  appearance.  Meanwhile,  his  success,  the 
example  he  had  set,  and  the  tastes  which  he  had 
awakened  in  the  public  mind,  had  afi'ected  our 
literature  to  an  extent  in  various  directions  which 
has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Not- . 
withstanding  the  previous  appearance  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  and  some  other  writers, 
it  was  Scott  who  first  in  his  day  made  poetry  the 
rage,  and  with  him  properly  commences  the  busy 
poetical  production  of  the  period  we  are  now  re- 
viewing ;  those  who  had  been  in  the  field  before 
him  put  on  a  new  activity,  and  gave  to  the  world 
their  principal  works,  after  his  appearance ;  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  the  writer  who  of  all  the 
poets  of  this  period  attained  the  widest  blaze  of 
reputation,  eclipsing  Scott  himself,  commenced  his 
career.  But  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  note  is, 
that  Scott's  poetry  impressed  its  own  character 
upon  all  the  poetry  that  was  produced  among  qs 
for  many  years  after :  it  put  an  end  to  long  works 
in  verse  of  a  didactic  or  merely  reflective  character, 
und  directed  the  current  of  all  writing  of  that  kind 
into  the  form  of  narrative.  Even  Wordsworth's 
*  Excursion'  (1814)  is  for  the  most  part  a  collee- 
tion  of  tales.  If  Scott's  own  genius,  indeed/  were 
to  be  described  by  any  single  epithet,  it  would  be 
called  a  narrative  genius.  Hence,  when  he  left  off 
writing  verse,  he  betook  himself  to  the  production 
of  fictions  in  prose,  which  were  really  sabstantially 
the  same  thing  with  his  poems,  and  in  that  freer 
form  of  composition  succeeded  in  achieving  a  se* 
cond  reputation  still  more  brilliant  than  his  fiist. 

*  See,  in  nn  article  on  tha  '  State  of  Crlticirai  in  France,'  in  the 
Britiuli  nnil  ForpU;a  Review,  No.  xxxii.  (for  January,  1844).  a  specu- 


lation on  Xhn  fibiinciiou  between  these  two  states  of  fecUinff,  which 
*wiU  he  admitteil  tu  be  iufpsnioua.  novel,  and  ingi^siivA,  even liy  tiiose 
reatiora  who  do  not  go  with  the  writer  the  whole  lengUi  of  hia  coaclu- 


•iona. 


Crabbc,  Campbell,  and  Moore  were  aH  k 
as  poetical  writers  previous   to  the  breakic|  i 
of  Scott's  bright  day :  Crabbe    had  pabhsiie 
first  poem,  'The  Library,'  so  far  back  as  ial 
'  The  Village '  in  1783,  and  *  The  New«|*|ft 
1785 ;  Campbell,  his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope*  ial  ! 
Moore,  his  'Anacreon'  in  ISOO.      Bat  C«s 
alone  had  before  that  epoch   attracted  layci 
derable  share  of  the  public  attention ;  and  e^ 
after  following  up  his  first    lon§    poem  vak 
'  Hohenlinden,'  his  *  BatUe    of    the  Baltic,' 
*  Mariners  of  England,'   and    a   few  ochcr  i 
pieces,  had  laid  aside  his  lyre  for  some  five  « 
years.     Neither  Crabbe  nor  Moore  had  as  jtt] 
duced  anything  that  gave  promise   of  tiie  e 
station  they  were  to  attain  in.    our  poetiali 
rature,  or  had  even  acquired  any  geoerai  ma 
as  writers  of  verse.    No  one  of  the  three,  how 
can  be  said  to  have  caught  any  part  of  his  bjs 
from  Scott    Campbell's  first  poem,  jureDilea 
execution  in  many  respects  -was,   evinced  is 
glowing  impetuosity  and  imposing    splendao\ 
declamation  the  genius  of  a  true  and  original  ^ 
and  the  same  general  character  that  distiagat 
his  poetry  in  its  maturest  form,  xvhich  may  bci: 
scribed  as  a  combination  of  fire  and  el^soce;  a 
his  early  lyrics,  at  least  in  their  general  efec,&fl 
not  been  excelled  by  anything  he  has  since  TOa 
although  the  tendency  of  his  style  towards  gam 
purity  and  simplicity  has  been  very  marked  ia  a 
his  later  compositions.     It  was  with  a  sain^ 
poem — ^his  "  Pennsylvanian  tale  "of  *  GertnAi 
Wyoming'— that  Campbell  (in  1S09)  rctuniedi 
woo  the  public  favour,  after  Scott  had  madepodi^ 
and  that  particular  form  of  it,   ao  popular;  nii 
continuing  to  obey  the  direction  which  had  heal 
given  to  the  public  taste,  he  afterwards  proi«i 
his  exquisite  '  O'Connor's  Child  '  and  his  'IW 
doric  '  (the  latter,  however,  not  till  after  the  da  j 
of  the  period  we  are  reviewing),     Crabbe,  ia  1«  1 
manner,  when  he  at  last,  in  1807,  Inroke  hUsHms 
of  twenty  years,  came  forth  with  a  volume,  all  ^ 
was  new  in  which  consisted  of  narrative  ptf^ 
and  be  never  afterwards  attempted  any  other  in^ 
Narrative,  indeed,  had  formed  the  happiest  «* 
moat   characteristic  portions  of  Crabbers  itfov 
compositions;   and  he  was  probably  led  now ti 
resume  his  pen  rounly  by  the  turn  which  thcl^^ 
and  fashion  of  the  time  had  taken  in  favo«r  of  it 
kind  of  poetry  to  which  his  genius  most  stroi^ 
carried  him.     His  narrative  manner,  iiewefer.i 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  has  no  resemUtift 
either  to  that  of  Scott  or  to  that  of  CamjAd 
Crabbe's  poetry,  indeed,  both  in  its  form  t»i  "^ 
its  spirit,  is  of  quite  a  peculiar  and  original  dir 
racter.     It  might  be  called  the  poetry  «f  matters 
fact,  for  it  is  as  true  as  any  prose,  aold,  except  tk 
rhyme,  has  little  about  it  of  the  ordinary  c^res* 
poetry;  but  the  efiect  of  poetry,  ncverUieka*, » 
there  in  great  force,  its  po«*er  both  of  stinii^  tk 
affections  and  presenting  vivid  pictures  to  thefiocf* 
Other  poets  may  be  said  to  exalt  the  truth  to  *^ 
naturally  foreign  to  it  in  the  crucible  of  tbeii  i>D^ 
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lation  ;  he,  by  a  subtler  chemistry,  draws  forth 
>m  it  its  latent  heat,  making  even  things  that 
>k^  the  coldest  and  deadest  sparkle  and  flash  with 
ssion.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  how  great 
degree,  with  all  its  originality,  the  poetical  genius 
Crabbe  was  acted  upon  and  changed  by  the 
xjwth  of  new  tastes  and  a  new  spirit  in  the  times 
rough  which  he  lived, — how  his  poetry  took  a 
ELrmer  temperament,  a  richer  colour,  as  the  age 
icame  more  poetical.     As  he  lived,  indeed,  in 
^o  eras,  so  he  wrote  in  two  styles :  the  first,  a  sort 
'  imitution,  as  we  remarked  in  the  last  Book,  of 
le  rude  vigour  of  Churchill,  though  marked  from 
»e  beginning  by  a  very  distinguishing  quaintness 
id  raciness  of  its  own,  hut  comparatively  cautious 
id  common-place,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  sur- 
Lce  than  with  the  heart  of  things;  the  last,  with  all 
le  old  peculiarities  retained,  and  perhaps  exagge- 
ited,  but  greatly  more  copious,  daring,  and  im- 
etuous,  and  infinitely  improved  in  penetration  and 
eneral  effectiveness.      And  his  poetical  power, 
ourished  by  an  observant  spirit  and  a  thoughtful 
wilderness  of  nature,  continued  to  grow  in  strength 
>  the  end  of  his  life ;  so  that  the  last  poetry  he 
ublished,  his  'Tales  of  the  Hall,'  is  the  finest  he 
ver  wrote,   the  deepest  and  most  passionate  in 
eeling  as  well  as  the  happiest  in  execution.     In 
^rabbe's  sunniest  passages,  however,  the  glow  is 
till  that  of  a  melancholy  sunshine;  compared  to 
vhat  we  find  in  Moore's  poetry,  it  is  like  the  de- 
>arting  flush  from  the  west,  contrasted  with  the 
adiance  of  morning  poured  out  plentifully  over 
rarth   and  sky,  and  making  all  things  laugh  in 
ight.     Rarely  has  there  been  seen  so  gay,  nimble, 
dry  a  wonder-worker  in  verse  as  Moore ;  rarely 
iuch  u  conjuror  with  words,  which  he  makes  to 
lerve  rather  as  wings  for  his  thoughts  than  as  the 
pross  attire  or  embodiment  with  which  they  must 
le  encumbered  to  render  them  palpable  or  visible. 
His  wit  is  not  only  the  sharpest  and  brightest  to 
tie  almost  anywhere  found,  but  is  produced  appa- 
rently with  more  of  natural  facility,  and  shapes 
itself  into  expression  more  spontaneously,  than  that 
of  any  other  poet.     But  there  is  almost  as  much 
humour  as  wit  in  Moore's  gaiety ;   nor  are  his  wit 
and  humour  together  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
poetry,  which,  preserving  in  all  its  forms  the  same 
matchless  brilliancy,  finish,  and  apparent  ease  and 
fluency,  breathes  in  its  tenderer  strains  the  very 
soul  of  sweetness  and  pathos.    Moore,  after  having 
risen  to  the  ascendant  in  his  proper  region  of  the 
poetical  firmament,  at  last  followed  the  rest  into 
the  walk  of  narrative  poetry,  and  produced  his 
'  Ulla  Rookh'  (1817)  :  it  is*a  poem,  with  all  its 
defects,  abounding  in  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
splendour ;  but  his  Songs  are,  af\er  all,  probably, 
the  compositions  for  which  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered. 

Byron  was  the  writer  whose  blaze  of  popularity 
it  mainly  was  that  threw  Scott's  name  into  the 
shade,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  verse.  Yet 
the  productions  which  had  this  effect — ^the  ^  Giaour,' 
the  *  Bride  of  Abydos,'  the  *  Corsair/  &c.,  pub- 


Btrok. 

lished  in  1813  and  1814  (for  the  new  idolatry  was 
scarcely  kindled  by  the  two  respectable,  but  some- 
what tame  cantos  of  'Childe  Harold, \vriiten  in  quite 
another  style,  which  appeared  shortly  before  these 
effusions),  were,  in  reality,  only  poems  written  in 
what  may  be  called  a  variation  of  Scott's  own 
manner— Oriental  lays  and  romances,  Turkish 
Marmions  and  Ladies  of  the  Lake.  The 
novelty  of  scene  and  subject,  the  exaggerated  tone 
of  passion  in  the  outlandish  tales,  and  a  certain 
tiickery  iu  the  writing  (for  it  will  hardly  now  be 
called  anything  else),  materially  aided  by  the 
mysterious  interest  attaching  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  noble  bard,  who,  whether  he  sung  of 
Giaours,  or  Corsairs,  or  Laras,  was  always  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  "  himself  the  great  sublime  he 
drew,'*  wonderfully  excited  and  intoxicated  the 
public  mind  at  first,  and  for  a  time  made  all  other 
poetry  seem  tame  and  wearisome ;  but,  if  Byron 
had  adhered  to  the  style  by  which  his  fame  was 
thus  originally  made,  it  probably  would  have 
proved  transient  enough.  Few  will  now  be  found 
to  assert  that  there  is  anything  in  these  earlier 
poems  of  his  comparable  to  the  great  passages  in 
those  of  Scott — to  the  battle  in  *  Marmion,*  for 
instance,  or  the  raising  of  the  clansmen  by  the 
fiery  cross  iu  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  or  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  But  Byron's 
vigorous  and  elastic  genius,  although  it  had  already 
tried  various  styles  of  poetry,  was,  in  truth,  as  yet 
only  preluding  to  its  proper  display.  First,  there 
had  been  the  very  small  note  of  the '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness ;'  then,  the  sharper,  but  not  more  original  or 
much  more  promising,  strain  of  the  'English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers '  (a  satirical  attempt 
in  all  respects  inferior  to  Gifford's  *  Baviad  and ' 
Maaviad,'  of  which  it  was  a  slavish  imitation) ;  next, 
the  certainly  far  higher  and  more  matured,  but 
quiet  and  somewhat  common-place,  manner  of  the 
two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold ;  after  that,  sud- 
denly the  false  glare  and  preternatural  vehemence 
of  these  Oriental  rhapsodies,  which  yet,  however. 
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with  all  their  hollownesB  and  extravagance,  evinced 
infinitely  more  power  than  anything  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  or  rather  were  the  only  poetry  he 
had  yet  produced  that  gave  proof  of  any  remark- 
ahle  poetic  genius.   The  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon '  and 

*  Parisina,'  the  '  Siege  of  Corinth  *  and  '  Mazeppa,' 
followed,  all  in  a  spirit  of  far  more  truth,  and 
depth,  and  beauty  than  the  other  tales  that  had 
preceded  them  ;  but  the  highest  forms  of  Byron's 
poetry  must  be  sought  for  in  the  two  last  cantos  of 

*  Childe  Harold,'  in  his  '  Cain  *  and  '  Manfred,* 
and,  above  all,  in  his  '  Don  Juan.'  The  last- 
mentioned  extraordinary  work,  unfinished  as  it  is, 
is  probably  to  be  accounted,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  English  poem  produced  in  this  age. 

Yet  the  highest  poetical  genius  of  the  time,  if 
it  was  not  that  of  Coleridge,  was,  perhaps,  that 
of  Shelley.  Byron  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six ;  Shelley  in  1822,  at  that  of  twenty- 
nine.  What  Shelley  produced  during  the  brief 
term  allotted  to  him  on  earth,  much  of  it  passed 
in  sickness  and  sorrow,  is  remarkable  for  its 
quantity,  but  much  more  wonderful  for  the 
quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  *  Queen 
Mab,'  written  when  he  was  eighteen,  crude  and 
defective  as  it  is,  and  unworthy  to  be  classed  with 
what  he  wrpte  in  his  maturer  years,  was  probably 
the  richest  promise  that  was  ever  given  at  so  early 
an  age  of  poetic  power,  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  writer  was  born  a  poet.  From  the  date  of  his 
first  published  poem,  *  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,'  to  his  death,  was  not  quite  seven  years. 

*  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  in  twelve  cantos,  or  books, 
the  dramas  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound,*  '  The 
'  Cenci,'  and  '  Hellas,'  the  tale  of  '  Rosalind  and 
Helen," The  Masque  of  Anarchy,'  'The  Sensitive 
Plant,'  'Julian  and  Maddalo,'  'The  Witch  of 
Atlas,'  '  Epipsychidion,' '  Adonais,' '  The  Triumph 
of  Life,'  the  translations  of  Homer's  '  Hymn  to 
Mercury,'  of  the  '  Cyclops '  of  Euripides,  and  of 
the  scenes  from  Calderon  and  from  Groethe's 
'  Faust,'  besides  many  short  poems,  were  the  addi- 
tional produce  of  this  springtime  of  a  life  destined 
to  know  no  summer.  So  much  poetry,  so  rich  in 
various  beauty,  was  probably  never  poured  forth 
with  so  rapid  a  flow  from  any  other  mind.  Nor 
can  much  of  it  be  charged  with  either  imma- 
turity or  carelessness  ;  Shelley,  with  all  his  abun- 
dance and  facility,  was  a  fastidious  writer,  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  effect  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  accustomed  to  elaborate  whatever  he  wrote  to 
the  utmost ;  and,  although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  deve- 
loped new  powers  and  a  still  more  masterly  com- 
mand over  the  different  resources  of  his  art,  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  unripeness  in  his 
composition  had,  if  not  before,  ceased  with  his 
'  Revolt  of  Islam,'  the  first  of  his  poems  which  he 
gave  to  the  world,  as  if  the  exposure  to  the  public 
eye  had  burned  it  out.  Some  haziness  of  thought 
and  uncertainty  of  expression  may  be  found  in 
some  of  his  later,  or  even  latest,  works ;  but  that 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  rawness ;  it  ia  the 


dreamy  ecstasy,  too  high  for  speech,  k 
his  poetical  nature,  most  subtle,  Bostii^ 
voluptuous,  delighted  to  dissolve  and  lae 
Yet  it  is  marvellous  how  far  he  had 
reconciling  even  this  mood  of  thongk  li 
necessities  of  distinct  expression :  we  wif 
his  '  Epipsychidion  *  (written  in  the  liit  wv 
his  life)  as  his  crowning  triumph  in  tbn  bi 
writing,  and  as,  indeed,  for  its  wealth  tdk 
of  all  the  highest  things — of  imaginatioD,  of <■ 
sion,  of  music, — one  of  the  greatest  laineki 
wrought  in  poetry.  In  other  styles,  ^ 
widely  diverse,  are  the  *  Cenci,'  the  'Hisi 
Anarchy,'  the  *  Hymn  to  Mercury'  {msk 
translation,  but  essentially  almost  ss  aei 
original  composition  as  any  of  the  othen).  i 
hard  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  si 
sible  to  him  by  whom  all  this  had  been  de. 

Keats,  bom  in  1796,  died  the  yesrW 
Shelley,  and,  of  course,  at  a  still  earlier  tgt ! 
his  poetry  is  younger  than  Shelley's  in  t  as 
beyond  the  difference  of  their  years,  He« 
richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  poctialtt 
and  all  that  he  has  written  is  stamped  witla 
ality  and  power ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  ben 
soon  have  supplied,  as  far  as  was  neetam 
important,  the  defects  of  his  education,  isii 
he  had  actually  done  to  a  considerable  cxtEDl,& 
was  full  of  ambition  as  well  as  genius;  ^ 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  given  tBWoa 
anything  he  has  left  that  he  might  ia  mk 
produced  a  great  poetical  work.  The  chanes 
his  mental  constitution,  explosive  and  «ia 
was  adverse  to  every  kind  of  restraint  sod  ctis 
tion;  and  his  poetry  is  a  tangled  forest,  lw« 
indeed  and  glorious  with  many  a  majestic  akt 
sunny  glade,  but  still  with  the  unpruned,nBtiiii 
savagery  everywhere,  which  it  could  DOtl*« 
out  ceasing  altogether  to  be  what  it  is.  K* 
'  Endymion  '  was  published  in  1817 ;  his  *U« 
*  Isabella,'  'The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  ind  *B? 
rion,'  together  in  1820. 

These  are  the  greatest ;  but  many  more  »■ 
also  brighten  this  age  of  our  poetical  literca 
which  must  here  be  dismissed  with  a  mat  ffci 
ration :  Rogers,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Un\^^ 
fessor  Wilson,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (H^ 
Allan  Cunningham,  Tennant  (the  author  of  *Astf 
Fair'),  Hector  MacNiel,  Grahame  (the  v^^ 
the  '  Sabbath '),  Robert  BloomfieJd,  Henry  ^ 
White,  James  Montgomery,  Lord  Thnrlo^ 
Strangford,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Shee,  Sm 
Frere,  Maturin,  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall), » 
man.  Miss  Baillie,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Mrs-Gitnt,* 
Opie,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Ac.  So*/ 
these,  indeed,  may  merit  no  higher  design^ 
than  that  of  agreeable  or  elegant  vcrsifi^/J 
others,  both  among  those  that  have  P>^.*^ 
and  those  that  are  still  among  us,  ^"^^'^^ 
language  as  true  poets,  and  will  be  allowed toWJ 
received  no  stinted  measure  of  the  dirinep 
song.  ^ 

One  general  remark  may  be  made  vp  * 
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'^  ry  of  this  period  as  compared  with  the  direc- 
^  which  poetical  production  has  more  recently 
^\\i  among  us:  a  much  more  inconsiderable 
^^ion  of  it  ran  into  a  dramatic  form.  Coleridge, 
^  ed,  translated  '  Wallensteln,'  and  wrote  his 
^ediea  of  '  Zapolya '  and  '  The  Remorse  ;*  Scott 
^:  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  period)  produced 
'^t  he  called  his"  dramatic  sketch"  of  ' Halidon 
■-!,'  and  his  three-act  plays  of  'The  Doom  of 
<Vorgoil'  and  the 'Ayrshire  Tragedy,'— in  all  of 
^rch  attempts  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  both  by 
3  r  power  of  dialogue  and  his  power  of  poetry ; 
iron,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  gave  new 
uiof  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius  by 
i>:*  Marino  Faliero,'  his 'Two  Foscari,'  his  '  Sar- 
[T-vapalus,'  and  his  *  Werner,'  besides  his  'Man- 
nl  •  and  his  mystery  of '  Cain*  in  another  style; 
::.:.  in  1819  was  published,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
^  modem  English  tragedies,  the  'Cenci'  of 
j/illey.  There  was  also  Maturin's  half-German, 
vi"- Irish  melodrama  of  'Bertram.'  But  the 
^,tation  of  the  old  Elizabethan  drama,  of  which 
p,.  have  since  had  so  much,  only  began  in  the 
jg«r  years  of  this  period.  Lamb's  tragedy  of 
uohn  Woodvil,'   indeed — which  the  Edinburgh 

.view  profanely  said   might  "be   fairly  consi- 
^*ed   as   supplying  the  first  of  those  lost  links 

•^ich  connect  the  improvements  of  iEschylus  with 
,  i  commencement  of  the  art," — was  published  so 
'^/ly  as  1802;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
'^-le,  though  both  by  this  production,  and  much 
^""jre  by  his'  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
^  »et8,'  first  published  in  1808,  Lamb  had  a  prin- 
^3al  share  in  reviving  the  general  study  and  love 
'^  our  early  drama.  A  ^od  deal,  we  believe,  was 
-r^io  done  to  spread  the  fashion  of  that  sort  of 
^'lading  by  the  fictitious  quotations  from  old  plays 
•^ich  headed  the  chapters  of  several  of  the 
'"^averley  novels.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Milman's 
'Jagedy  of '  Fazio,'  which  appeared  in  1815,  was 
i-e  first  dramatic  work  studiously  composed  in 
l^iitatiun  of  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  drama 

hich  excited  general  attention. 
1$  Of  the  prose  literature  of  this  period  some  of  its 
Thief  poetical  writers  were  also  among  the  most 
taistinguished  ornaments.  Southey  and  Scott  were 
[i^o  of  the  most  voluminous  prose  writers  of  their 
^ay,  or  of  any  day ;  Coleridge  also  wrote  much 
k^ore  prose  than  verse ;  both  Campbell  and  Moore 
^xe  considerable  authors  in  prose ;  there  are  several 
^)ro8e  pieces  among  the  published  works  of  Byron, 
jjVf  Shelley,  and  of  Wordsworth  ;  both  Leigh  Hunt 
^iind  Wilson  have  perhaps  acquired  ,more  of  their 
i/ame,  and  given  more  delight,  as  prose  writers 
)(;han  as  poets ;  Charles  Lamb's  prose  writings,  his 
(golden  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  and  various  critical  dis- 
fquisitioDs  and  short  notices,  abounding  in  original 
|«views  and  the  deepest  truth  and  beauty,  have  made 
^his  verse  be  nearly  forgotten.  This  may  be  in 
(part  the  cause  of  the  more  poetical  complexion 
^which  our  prose  writing  has  generally  assumed 
ifwithin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yean.  Among  the 
other  most  brilliant  or  otherwise  conspicuous  prose 


writers  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing  may  be 
mentioned,  in  general  literature,  Sidney  Smith, 
Hazlitt,  Jeffrey,  Playfair,  Stewart,  Alison,  Thomas 
Brown ;  in  political  disquisition,  Erskine,  Cobbett, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Bentham ;  in  theological 


.  BCNTHAM. 

eloquence,  Horsley,  Wilberforce^  Foster,  Hall, 
Chalmers ;  in  fictitious  narrative.  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  Mrs. 
Brunton,  Miss  Austen,  Madame  D'Arblay,  Godwin, 
Maturin ;  in  history.  Fox,  Mitford,  Lingard,  Mill, 
Hallam,  Turner.  The  most  remarkable  prose 
works  that  were  produced  were  Scott's  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  '  Waverley,'  appeared  in  1814. 
A  powerful  influence  upon  literature  was  also 
exerted  from  the  first  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
begun  in  1802 ;  the  Quarterly  Review,  begun  in 
1809 ;  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  established 
in  1811. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  memorable  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in 
England,  during  this  period,  can  be  very  briefly 
noted.     In  astronomy  Herschel  continued  to  pur- 
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g\ie  his  observationB,  commenced  a  ahort  time  be- 
fore 1781,  in  which  year  he  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus :  in  1802,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  his  catalogue  of  500  new  nebul»  and 
nebulous  stars ;  in  1803  his  announcement  of  the 
motions  of  double  stars  around  each  other ;  and  a 
long  succession  of  oiher  important  papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  followed 
down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  in  1822.  In  chemistry,  Davy,  who 
had  published  his  account  of  the  effects  produced 


Six  II.  Davy. 

by  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  (the  laughing 
j^aa)  in  1800,  in  1807  extracted  their  metallic 
bases  from  the  fixed  alkalis,  in  1808  demonstrated 
the  similar  decomposibility  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
in  1811  detected  the  true  nature  of  chlorine  (oxy- 
muriatic  acid),  and  in  1815  invented  his  safety 
lamp;  in  1804  Leslie  published  his  Experimental 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat ; 
in  1808  the  Atomic  Theory  was  annuunced  by 
Dalton,  and  in  1814  its  developement  and  illus- 
tration were  completed  by  Wollaston,  to  whom 
both  chemical  science  and  optics  are  also  indebted 
for  various  other  valuable  services. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  is  so 
limited,  and  so  much  which  properly  belongs  to 
its  history  as  regards  the  Fine  Arts  has  necessarily 
been  anticipated  in  the  last  Book,  that  our  notice 
of  this  subject  must  be  short,  and  in  some  parti- 
culars incomplete. 

The  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
eminently  unfavourable  to  Architecture.  Neither 
the  attention  nor  the  resources  of  a  government 
ever  backward  in  the  active  encouragement  of  the 
arts  was  likely  to  be  extended  to  them  at  this 
great  political  crisis.  The  erection  of  public 
buildings  was  for  a  time  almost  suspended,  and 
there  was  little  hope  that  the  retrograde  movement 
in  architecture  which  marks  the  former  portion  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.*  would  change  its  course, 

*  See  ante,  vol.  ill.,  p.  731. 


at  a  moment  when  the  last  profeesofs  of  t  Iq 

mate  school  had  disappeared  from  the  vd^'i 
the  rising  generation  were  shut  out  fron  ik), 
suit  of  knowledge  in  those  clwic  T^ioni 
whence  alone  fresh  and  healthy  inspiiabegirfi 
can  be  drawn. 

At  the  b^^inning  of  the  present  period  tsefl 
sion  of  a  taste  for  the  Greek  style  had  imfm 
new  character  to  art  throughout  E«Fipe,i 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  its  inflvoioe,! 
least  two  instances,  was  for  a  time  decii&^i 
nicious.  If  painting  in  France  sdJ  ardittas 
England  received  an  impulsion  from  the  «« 
Greek  art,  it  was  speedily  checked  by  tt  j 
views  and  principles  by  which  it  was  aocosfd 
In  both  cases  the  arts  were  in  a  state  whAd 
loudly  for  reformation:  iu  both,  Greek ft< 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  new  style:  ian 
was  the  right  path  pursued  which  $haM^ 
led  to  success.  In  France  the  mecbamcii  IM 
supported  in  the  public  esteem  by  theinad 
fascination  of  his  political  character,  esbUs 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  school  which  n 
have  aimed  at  reducing  the  whole  art  of  has 
painting  to  an  imitation  of  basao-relievo  gei 
figures  on  Greek  vases ;  and  eometbia^  6i 
analogous  may  be  found  in  the  compilitiQaii 
English  school  of  architecture  during^  tkB 
period. 

In  a  former  Book  the  last  profewmffi 
Italian  school  of  architecture  in  Engiioiis 
traced  from  the  immediate  saccesson  of  h 
Burlington  down  to  Sir  William  Cfaamhen;! 
if  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  no 
George  III.  there  yet  remained  any  desccD^ 
this  school  capable  of  developing  an  aichittcfi 
composition  in  a  sound  Italian  style,  tber  ff^ 
to  be  found  among  those  who  occupied  tk  f 
cipal  share  of  public  consideration  and  piQ^ 
The  exquisite  refinement  of  Greek  utjUin 
been  revealed  by  the  great  work  of  Aib 
Stuart,  and  the  other  researches  and  puhlit^ 
to  which  it  had  given  rise,  had  suddenly  tsa 
the  public  mind  in  a  manner  which  ]d  ^ 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  uidGs 
art  was  unfortunately  adopted,  not  as  a  prisqi 
but  as  a  fashion.  The  reproduction  of  its  ^ 
was  demanded  without  reference  to  the  pn^** 
of  their  application,  or  to  the  relations  which  ea 
tially  constitute  the  beauty  of  architectort 
system  which  reduced  the  art  and  science  of  >i^ 
tecture  to  the  appropriation  of  ready-made  tfff 
and  dispensed  with  so  much  of  the  bonio 
study  and  thought — a  faith  in  art  whose  Tolf 
so  easy — could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  6i&s^ 
and  Greek  architecture  (so  called)  csme  ^ 
existence  in  England  in  the  most  tiordre 
in  which  the  narrowest  spirit  of  imitation 
produce  it.* 

What  the  Romans  did  for  the  architcctaii 

*  As  early  as  1773  James  Wyatt  had  naed  floted  Vorkn 
out  baaes  iu  the  Canterbury  gate  at  Chriatchuidi.  OMi  "f^^ 
>iev,  except  as  a  pupular  norelty,  it  ia  diffioalt  to  ii    "" 
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sistthe  taste  of  Sir  Augustus  Calcott  is  more  pure  and 
^'his  style  more  even.  Some  weakness  in  defining 
*a  the  objects  nearest  to  the  eye  is  the  principal  defect 
^  to  be  noticed  in  his  pictures ;  but  for  the  firm, 
Si( careful,  and  intelligent  handling  of  his  distances 
^xht  is  eminent  in  a  school  of  landscape  where 
»3i breadth  is  too  often  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of 
!%ifbnn,  and  indistinctness  mistaken  for  aerial  per- 
:s>8pective ;  for  such  are  the  prevailing  faults  which 
)^,have  grown  up  in  the  English  school,  through  the 
Js^infiuence  of  the  defects  of  Turner,  and  the  seduc- 
B  ,tive  facility  of  water-colours.  The  "  magic  of 
jjverdure  aud  rill  **  which  distinguishes  the  land- 
r^scapes  of  John  Constable,  a  painter  who  may  be 
.reconsidered  English  par  excetlencey  is  scarcely 
JTsufficient  to  redeem  the  slovenly  mannerism  of  his 
g.,  foregrounds. 

^^    In  the  union  of  landscape  with  figures  no  artist 

of  this  period  has  equalled  William  Collins.     His 

sea-coast  views  are  not  more  to  be  admired  for 

their  pictorial  effect  than  for   the  characteristic 

l^roups  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  some  of 

*Sis  rural  incidents  are  designed  with  an  expression 

^  «rhich  classes  them  with  the  works  of  Wilkie  and 

(*Mulready. 

^  Our  notice  of  painting  must  conclude  by  pass- 
D^ng  rapidly  over  the  names  of  several  artists  of 
^  igh  degree.  Edviin  Landseer  can  hardly  be  in- 
wticuded  within  this  period,  since  it  was  not  until 
u  of^rly  its  close  that  he  gave  the  youthful  promise  of 
sod  \  talent  which  has  since  placed  him  in  the  first 
»tioed  ?r  of  animal  painters,  a  station  in  which,  it  may 
cm  io^afely  predicted,  time  will  only  confirm  him. 
8  pre-e!i  Martin  and  William  Danby  may  be  classed 
le,  fromher,  as  having  both  treated  art  in  a  manner 
Tunier  ^^^y  original,  in  aiming,  and  not  without 
!in  tiKMe*^^*  ^^  sublimity.  In  grandeur  of  composition 
ce  ofarP  ^*  unequalled.  His  power  of  representing 
jibmUoDp^^^^y  of  space  is  peculiar  to  himself;  the 
j2£.|ujg^,iinab]e  halls  and  the  countless  multitude 
\iticmi  i  People  them  in  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  and 
yjjjjgjpjjtndemonium  in  his  illustrations  of  Milton, 
md  IfMi^®  widening  orbits  of  light  appearing  to  lose 
« dewe  fo*'^^®  in  infinity,  are  sublime  from  their 
•  «/•Q,j^38•  In  drawing,  and  the  process  of  execu- 
.ig^n  canvass,  Martin  is  defective.  Danby  is 
^,  j^j  better  painter,  and  his  effects,  scarcely  less 
^  iMiM*/*^"^  ^^^^  Martin's,  are  more  dependent  on 
^  /S^anageAient  of  light  and  colour.  In  his 
J'rTssage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  in  the  StaflTord  gallery, 
'  ^^.e,t,Tn^  to  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  a  sun-beam, 
*^uminous,  and  yet  so  soft,  is  the  pillar  which 
^  ^  Is  its  rays  ■  upon  the  Israelites.  Lastly,  we 
^^^18 1  note  the  classical  and  poetical  compositions  of 
\f;ti\rj  Howard,  the  horses  and  cavalry  skirmishes 
,,/  Abraham  Cooper,  and  the  illustrations  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  other  writers  in  the  highest  walk  of 
fiction,  by  C.  R.  Leslie.  The  name  of  Henry  Bone 
must  be  added  as  distinguished  in  the  art  of  enamel 
painting. 

The  numerous  memorials  erected  from  the 
public  funds  in  honour  of  the  naval  and  military 
jommanders  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  war, 


continued  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  Sculp- 
ture beyond  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
sister  arts.  The  taste  which  pervaded  the  monu- 
mental class  of  art,  and  marked  it  generally 
throughout  the  present  period,  has  been  noticed 
and  considered  in  a  former  Book;  and  there  is 
little  to  be  added  on  the  present  occasion  beyond 
recording  the  names  of  the  artists  not  already 
mentioned  who  distinguished  themselves  in  sculp- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Of  these,  Charles  Rossi  claims  the  first  place  in 
seniority,  if  not  in  merit.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  Rossi  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  style,  founded  on  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  antique,  is  pure  and  classical.  The  monu- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  St.  Paul's  is  one  of 
his  best  works,  grand  and  harmonious  in  compo- 
sition, and  effecting  with  more  than  common 
success  the  difficult  union  of  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  The  cenotaph  to  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou 
in  the  same  cathedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
style  too  much  neglected  in  modern  monumental 
composition,  in  which  the  graces  of  sculpture  are 
blended  with  the  symmetry  which  belongs  to 
architecture.  There  is  a  happy  contrast  of  lines 
in  this  work,  and  the  heads  of  the  allegorical 
figures  are  in  a  high  style  of  art.  But  Rossi  was 
deficient  in  originality,  and,  while  his  works  exhibit 
a  profound  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
models  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  is  absent  by  which 
they  should  be  animated,  and  a  certain  heaviness 
and  want  of  vitality  are  their  obvious  defects. 
Pine  form,  graceful  composition,  and  the  feeling  of 
a  poetical  mind,  mingled  with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, which,  however  chastened,  still  sometimes 
prevails  too  far  for  the  simplicity  essential  to  a 
high  style  of  sculpture,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  His  statue 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell  Square, 
executed  in  1809,  was  the  first  of  the  public 
memorials  of  its  class  erected  during  the  present 
century,  and  exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  artist  in  a  strong  light.  The  composition  is 
admirably  grouped  and  balanced;  the  principal 
figure  at  onee  graceful  and  dignified;  but  the 
accessories  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  painter 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  and  verge  on  the  line  where 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  arts  are  in  danger  of 
being  confounded.  The  figure  of  the  *  Distressed 
Mother,'  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  is  open  to  a  similar  remark ;  and  its  pure 
nature  and  pathos  only  render  more  objectionable 
the  stick,  the  bundle,  and  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery.  Westmacott  was  the  first 
sculptor  of  this  period  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  allegory.  The  cenotaph  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  St.  Paul's,  representing  the  war- 
rior falling  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
his  brave  Highlanders,  is  more  simple  and  truthful 
in  its  motive  than  any  other  group  of  equal  magni- 
tude executed  in  England  either  before  or  since. 
In  the  monument  to  Lord  Collingwood  the  recog- 
nised accessories  are  introduced,  but  disposed  in  a 
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Conception  of  the  style  he  had  created,  and  in 
which  its  beauties  and  capabilities  are  certainly 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  subject  was 
fortunate.  The  extent  of  blank  wall  which  flanks 
the  columns  is  closely  associated  with  what  is 
popularly  understood  of  the  character  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian  order, 
which  the  architect  chose  as  the  basis  of  his  style, 
had  the  advantage  of  novelty,  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  the  antique  ;  but  the  skill  with  which 
the  irregular  conformation  of  the  building  is 
masked,  the  original  and  picturesque  variety  of 
the  outline,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  ornament,  and,  above  all, 
the  perfect  harmony  with  which  all  the  elements  are 
blended  together, — these  are  beauties  of  his  own 
creation,  which  well  merit  the  utmost  eulogium  ever 
passed  upon  the  work,  and  fully  redeem  some  sole-  ^ 
cisms  in  composition,  which  are  not  to  be  denied. 

In  1794  Soane  had  been  ordered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Lords  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  designs 
he  made  for  this  object  are  many  and  progressive, 
ending  in  a  magnificent  and  highly  classical  com- 
position, extending  in  a  colonnade  along  the  river, 
and  embodying  in  the  plan  some  noble  halls,  in 
which  the  architect  proposed  to  display  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  on  an  extensive  scale,  to 
the  honour  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen. 

The  great  merit  of  Soane's  peculiar  style  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consistency  of  the  detail.  In  his 
plans  and  construction  he  is  soundly  practical. 
His  compositions  take  the  forms  dictated  by  utility 
and  convenience,*  but  they  derive  from  a  detail 
based  on  the  purest  examples  of  antiquity,  and 
always  harmonious,  a  character  more  essentially 
Greek  than  can  ever  be  attained  by  the  most  literal 
transcript  of  Greek  art  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. In  this  respect  Soane  stands  in  the  high 
position  of  an  inventor.  Even  in  those  works — 
and  they  were  not  few  in  his  later  years — when 
mannerism  had  superseded  style,  and  the  pic- 
turesque had  degenerated  into  the  whimsical,  this 
harmony  of  parts  is  never  compromised,  not  even 
where  the  parts  are  wantonly  multiplied  and 
crowded  together. 

The  indisputable  eminence  of  Soane  in  his  pro- 
fession opened  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  em- 
ployment. His  works,  both  public  and  private, 
are  numerous ;  and,  although  his  peculiar  style  died 
with  him,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  example, 
in  abolishing  the  flimsy  decoration  which  continued 
to  taint  even  the  works  of  James  Wyatt,  and  deve- 
loping original  principles  in  composition,  has  had 
an  important  and  durable  effect  upon  art — a  result 
more  to  his  honour  than  if  he  had  lefl  behind. him 
a  host  of  imitators.    We  can  indicate  only  a  few  of 

*  The  law  ronri*  lit  Westminster  prewnt  an  ezample  of  Soaiie*a 
imiivaUed  skill  iu  distribution  under  the  most  diflicnlt  circumstniiees. 
In  his  publicution  entitled  Ptiblic  and  I*riTnte  Buildings.  Soane  has 
l^ivcn  an  amusini^  acconnt  of  the  emtjarrawmenta  thrown  in  his  way 
dnrinj;  the  nro^^v■Hs  of  th««e  biiildinx* ;  but  some  of  the  niost />t\7iiaiit 
aitfcdotes  illustrative  of  ignoranoe  and  vanity  are  suppresaed  In  the 
published  worlc.  Tlie  unmatilaled  edition  ia  so  scarce,  that  the  writer 
nas  met  with  it  hat  onoe— in  tlie  library  of  the  French  Institute. 


his  works,  especially  as  manj  of  them  h^m 
date  beyond  the  rogn  of  George  HI.  Hii^ 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  whidi,  mA 
collection  of  art  contained  within  it,  he  h 
cently  bestowed  upon  the  puUic,  wis  U 
1812;  the  picture  gallery  at  Ihilwich  im  tbei 
year;  the  National  Debt  Office  in  1818;  tk 
Courts  from  1820  to  1822 ;  the  seaia  rtfan 
late  Houae  of  Lords  in  1822 ;  Trinity  Chmcfa,! 
lebone,  in  1824 ;  and  the  State  Paper  Oflkeiil 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  the  Treuory  biii)& 
Whitehall,  a  fragment  of  an  extensive  deop, 
therefore  not  to  be  understood  m  its  preRBts 


Sir  J.  Soa:«k,  R.A. 

Soane  became  a  Royal  Acadcmidan  in  1802,1 
in  1806  succeeded  to  the  profesaorahip  of  ucfe 
ture,  an  oflSce  which  he  filled  with  emiDeotneB 
although  from  adverse  circumstances  hit  ItttE 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  their  scope  lisii 
In  1815*  he  was  attached  to  the  Office  ofWid 
and  in  1831  he  received  the  honour  of  knigfctb 
He  died  in  1837. 

By  WiUiam  Wilkins,  Greek  architectaie  i 
adopted  in  another  spirit  His  aim  appen 
have  been  to  purify  architectural  compostia  I 
confining  it  to  the  reproduction  of  the  most  u| 
combinations  of  antiquity ;  with  what  sucoossf 
be  safely  predicated,  even  without  the  eri^ 
afforded  by  his  works.  The  abuse  of  portin 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  which,  heiog  en 
dered  perfect,  are  supposed  tu  bestow  sooftb 
approaching  perfection  upon  everything  to  vii 
they  can  be  attached,  is  the  principal  chandtn) 
of  the  school  which  Wilkins  may  be  held  to  lep 
sent;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  anydtfOj 
tion  of  building  to  which  porticoes  hsFeootke 
appended — crude  copies,  moat  of  them,  firomOA 
temples,  without  discrimination  of  character,  on 
attempt  at  that  skiliiil  adaptation  to  the  otbercs 

*  On  the  death  of  Jamet  Wyatt,  when  the  derartarat  mn 
delled.  On  this  occasion  the  uffice  of  t-nrrryor-geneiaMlieoiK* 
Jonei,  Wren,  and  Chambmra— hecaate  the  ^rtj  of  a  Bcd|  «"<* 
It  it  now  aboliahed  eren  in  name. 
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to  the  elegant  pencil  of  Stothard,  and  the  Boothby 
monument  by  Banks  has  contributed  both  to  the 
design  and  expression.  The  real  strength  of 
Chautrey  lay  in  portrait,  and  especially  male 
portrait--*for  he  had  little  feeling  for  beauty— nmd 
in  this  branch  of  sculpture  the  decline  of  NoUe- 
kins  opened  to  him  a  career  in  which  none  could 
pretend  to  rival  him.  To  represent  the  living  man 
without  affectation  and  without  disguise,  to  dignify 
the  action  and  bearing,  and  to  impress  the  mind 
upon  the  countenance — ^these  powers,  aided  by  a 
skill  in  execution,  which  invests  the  marble  with 
the  texture  of  flesh,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Chantrey.  He  grappled  fearlessly  and  successfully 
with  the  modem  costume,  and  his  least  felicitous 
works  are  among  those  in  which  he  has  the  most 
endeavoured  to  evade  this  formidable  difficulty.  Of 
the  ideal  and  poetical  Chantrey  possessed  but  little, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  eschewed  them ;  and  his  works 
are  few  in  any  class  in  which  these  elements  are 
called  into  requisition.  Confining  himself  princi- 
pally, therefore,  to  the  limits  within  which  he  reigned 
paramount,  his  superiority  was  seldom  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  prestige  of  uniform  success  was  at* 
tended  with  an  influence  which  rendered  his  works 
a  standard  for  the  judgment,  and  produced  a  marked 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  die  public  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Our  public  memorials  have  long  been 
cx)nfined  to  single  statues,  and  the  abuse,  not  to  be 
denied,  of  the  poetic  license  has  been  too  severely 
corrected  by  its  suppression. 


SSK  F.  CilANTltKY. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  even  of  the  remark- 
able works  of  Chantrey  would  be  in  vain.  The 
statues  of  Francis  Homer  and  James  Watt,  both 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  maj  be  cited  as  among 
those  which  display  in  the  highest  degree  the  tran- 
scendant  talent  of  the  sculptor  in  his  own  depart- 
naent;  but  in  the  latter  instance  he  has  stultified 
his  work  by  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which 
lie  has  suffered  it  to  be  placed.     Chantrey  died  in 

1941. 

Edward  Hodges  Baily  and  William  Behnes 
bad  both  founded  their  reputation  within  this  period. 


The  busts  of  the  latter  hold  a  high  rank  in  art, 
and  the  former  has  added  to  those  in  the  class  of 
portrait  many  graceful  and  classical  works  of 
imagination.  William  Theed,  who  died  in  1818, 
was  an  exquisite  modeller  in  small.  The  state 
salt-cellars,  at  Windsor,  may  be  cited  among  his 
immerous  designs  for  gold  and  silver  plate.  We 
may  conclude  with  the  name  of  George  Garrard, 
an  artist  of  older  reputation,  as  an  admirable  mo- 
deller of  cattle. 

The  year  1818  is  remarkable  for  the  issue  of  an 
entirely  new  coinage,  the  first  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  except  the  copper  of  1791  and  1806, 
which  is  entitled  to  any  notice  as  a  work  of  art. 
Although  some  of  the  specimens  of  medalling  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  display  considerable  merit, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  means  were  taken 
which  might  have  rendered  the  work  most  credit- 
able to  the  arts  of  the  country,  or  whether  the 
different  qualifications  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  design  and  execution  were 
sufficiently  considered.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  the  Italian  medallist  Pis- 
trucci,  an  accomplished  imitator  of  the  antique,  who 
was  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the 
artistic  department  of  the  mint.  Unfortunately 
his  talent  proved  the  weakest  when  the  most  was 
demanded  of  it,  and  some  of  the  heads  on  this 
coinage,  especidly  that  on  the  crown  piece,  are  not 
above  mediocrity;  but  the  reverses,  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  sovereign  (the  St.  George)  are  de- 
signed and  executed  witb  great  skill.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Flaxman  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a  work  of  this  national  im- 
portance. His  designs  would  have  met  with  full 
justice  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Wyon,  who  has 
been  surpassed  by  no  modem  artist  in  the  executive 
branch  of  medalling,  and  by  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  of  1818  was  in  fact  engraved  after 
the  models  of  Pistrucci. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  adds 
many  names  of  high  repute  to  the  list  of  English 
line-engravers,  especially  in  "  topographical  art," 
a  department  which  mav  be  consideml  almost  new 
in  the  wide  diffusion  and  general  excellence  it  then 
attained.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it 
waa  necessary  to  substitute  a  manufacture  for  an 
art,  in  administering  to  the  popular  taste  for  cheap 
engraving ;  and  it  is  among  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  this  date  that  we  may  seek  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  modern  school. 
Among  these,  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Eng- 
lish architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  produced 
through  the  taste,  enterprise,  and  industry,  of  the 
indefatigable  John  Britton,  may  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to,  not  only  as  the  best  of  their  class, 
but  as  having  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
fix  that  high  standard  of  merit  which  is  now  de- 
manded in  works  of  tliis  description.  The  '  Archi- 
tectural' and  *  Cathedral  Antiquities,'  the  former 
commenced  in  1807,  and  the  latter  in  1816,  have 
di^layed  the  talents  of  scnne  of  our  moat  eminent 
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artuto  both  as  draughtsmen  and  engraven,  and 
have  originated,  more  or  less  directly,  an  innu- 
merable race  of  publications,  striving  to  emulate 
them.  Many  of  the  plates  in  the  ^  Architectural 
Antiquities,'  and  most  of  those  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  '  Cathedrals,'  are  the  productions  of  John 
and  Henry  Le  Keux,  who  have  no  equals  in  this 
branch  of  engraving;  and  their  works  after  the 
drawings  of  Mackenzie,  in  the  volume  on  Salis- 
bury, will  probably  never  be  surpassed.  The  en- 
gravings of  John  Le  Keux  are  in  a  style  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy  ;  and  those  of  Henry  display  a 
superior  neatness  and  finish,  which  is  exhibited  in 
great  perfection  in  his  plate  of  the  interior  of 
Norwich  Cathedral.  The  Le  Keux  were  pupils 
of  Basire  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
roaster,  who  was  an  engraver  of  talent,  with  those 
of  the  scholars  will  indicate  the  general  no  less 
than  the  individual  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  works  of  this  class.  Robert  Sands,  Joseph  Lam- 
bert (both  also  pupils  of  Basire),  John  Roffe, 
Thomas  Ranson»  and  John  Scott,  are  all  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  same  branch  of  engraving, 
and  as  having  contributed  many  plates  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  *  Cathedral  Antiquities.'  In  the 
same  department  must  be  noticed  WilHam  Wool- 
noth,  author  of  a  work  on  Canterbury  cathedral ; 
Joseph  SkelU>n,  well  known  for  his  ^  Antiquities 
of  Oxfordshire ;'  and  James  Storer  and  J.  Greig, 
who  produced,  in  conjunction  with  a  numerous 
class  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  at  a  later 
period  risen  into  eminence,  many  topographical 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  'Cathedrals,'  the 
*  Antiquarian  Cabinet,'  the  '  Excursions,'  &c.  In 
the  department  of  landscape,  William  and  George 
Cooke  introduced  a  new  style,  characterised  by 
great  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  handling.  They 
are  the  authors  of  the  *  lUustrationa  of  the  Thames,' 
the  '  Southern  Coast,'  and  other  works  displaying 
especial  merit  in  the  representation  of  sea  and 
shipping.  William  and  Edward  Finden,  John 
Byrne,  and  John  Pye  must  also  be  noticed  in  the 
department  of  landscape.  The  latter  engraved  the 
large  plate  of  Tivoli,  after  Turner,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  of  HakewiU's  *  Italy.'  The  Fin- 
deos  have  also  engraved  in  other  branches  with 
success ;  and  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  on  the 
sofa,  after  Lawrence,  is  from  the  graver  of  William 
Finden. 

In  the  class  of  history,  portrait,  and  figure  en- 
graving in  general,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Euglish  school  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  leaves  little  room  for  remark,  further 
than  to  record  the  names  of  those  artists  who,  in 
another  generation,  contributed  to  maintain  it. 
Some  of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gravers of  the  period,  and  of  some  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Book,  may  be  referred  to 
in  *  The  British  Gallery  of  Engraving,'  a  work  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  best  talent  of  the  English 
school,  published  in  1809.  Charles  Heath,  the 
son  of  James  Heath,  first  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  work  by  his  '  Infant  Hercules,'  after 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ostade  and  Gerard  Doov 
are  well  illustrated  by  John  Taylor;  Abrsh&B 
Raimbach  contributed  the  *  Holy  FamiW,'  after 
Lud.  Caracci,  and  the  *  Ugolino,  after  Hjepdldi 
This  artist,  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  nmcd- 
ness  of  his  style,  is  wdi  known  for  his  adminbie 
engravings  after  Wilkie.  The  talent  of  WiQifin 
Skelton  is  shown  in  two  heads  from  the  Yenetits 
school,  and  that  of  John  Burnett  by  the  *  Letts 
Writer,'  after  Metzu,  and  *  the  Cat,'  from  Geiri 
Douw,  both  to  be  noticed  even  in  the  En^j. 
school  for  their  strong  expression  of  coloor.  Bl- 
uett, however,  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  d 
a  painter,  and  engraved  principally  after  his  otu 
pictures,  in  which  he  has  taken  Wilkie  for  bs 
model.  William  Bromley  engraved  for  the  ma 
work  •The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  gfttr 
Rubens,  and  is  the  author  of  the  tasteful  seria  of 
illustrations  of  the  terra  cottas  in  the  Bmh 
Museum.  To  these  names  may  be  added  tiinec; 
£.  Golding,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  hie- 
cess  Charlotte,  after  Lawrence ;  C.  Doo  (poitnit); 
J.  C.  Robinson,  the  engraver  of  '  The  Wolf  m 
the  Lamb,'  after  Mulready ;  and  Charles  Wano, 
eminent  in  small  book-plates.  F.  C.  Lewis, oc- 
ginally  an  engraver  in  aquatint,  distinguished  fain- 
self  by  his  close  transcripts  of  Lawrence's  msiterij 
sketches  in  crayon.  In  mezzotint  may  be  mot- 
tioned  George  Clint,  who  engraved  Harbi'i 
'Trial  of  Queen  Katharine;'  his  pupil  TbonM 
Lupton,  and  Charles  Turner.  We  may  ooDdoie 
witn  Henry  Moses,  distinguished  for  the  cleuoes 
of  his  etchings  in  outline. 

The  present  period  exhibits  great  extreno  of 
inferiority  and  excellence  in  two  important  dqwt- 
mcnts  of  Music,  and  a  stationary,  if  not  a  retrognd- 
ing,  condition  in  other  branches.  Tliat  selfishfieasof 
deans  and  chapters  before  alluded  to,*  which  prompt- 
ed them  to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  finds 
of  their  respective  churches  to  themselves,  \usi^ 
their  working  members,  namely,  the  sabonliiiils 
clergy,  the  organists,  and  the  lay-clerks,  in  a  state  ef 
comparative  poverty,  continued  unabated  till  ioof 
after  the  time  which  brings  our  history  to  a  close.  It 
is  true  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  metropolitai 
choirs— the  Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbff 
— the  names  of  Bartleman,  W.  Knyvett,  Vaogliiii, 
and  Sale  appeared,  but  they  attended  only  oca- 
sionally,  were  unsupported  when  present,  and 
seemed  as  lighu  to  show  the  dreariness  that  snr- 
rounded  them.f  The  performance  of  sacred  mnilc 
continued  to  be  encouraged  in  the  provinces.  The 
"  Meetings"  at  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Her^ 
ford  were  most  laudably  kept  up,  but  with  varyinf 

•  Sep  ante.  vol.  ii.  p.  7M, 

f  Id  justice,  however,  to  those  vho  have  had  the  govenoMBt  cfos 
clioin  at  a  later  neriod,  it  is  right  to  say  that  a  pmi  imjtof^ 
has  nov  taken  piece.  St.  (ieofge's  ChepeK  WindsDr.  led  tbe  vaT 
about  a do7.en  years  ago;  Exeter  aud  Canterbury  folkured ;  ai  "«*• 
minster  Abbey  has  beoom«  a  model  whielt  ouj^ht  to  he  initsled  m  d 
British  cathednUs  when  there  is  a  wish  to  attract  eoagTr„'SMsa.  *» 
to  Kive  due  effect  iu  that  admirable  music  composed  fine  tixn«  >m 
which  can  only  in  such  structures  bo  heard  to  full  advaata^  n» 
choir  service  is  now  (1S44)  spreadinj;  widely  over  the  kinfto,  ■■ 
iu  beneficial  xesulta  are  genenUy  felt  aud  acknoaledged. 
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success;  and  the  triennial  ''Festival"  at  Bir- 
mingham never  failed  to  add  largely  to  the  funds 
of  the  great  hospital  of  that  important  town.  The 
Oratorios,  as  they  still  were  called,  were  carried 
on  at  one  or  other  of  the  winter  theatres,  and 
sometimes  at  both,  but  had  degenerated  into  con- 
certs of  a  hybrid  kind,  in  which  was  intermixed  a 
large  proportion  of  what  at  that  time  pleased  the 
multitude,  and  drove  away  all  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  musical  taste.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  shed  its  influence  over  the 
managers,  and  to  one  of  them  *  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  the 
*  Messiah,'  with  Mozart's  modest  but  exquisite 
additional  accompaniments,  and  for  Beethoven's 
greatest  vocal  work,  *  The  Mount  of  Olives.' 

The  noble  directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  did 
not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.     The 
royal  family  never  failed  to  attend,  so  long  as  the 
mental  health  of  the  king,  a  great  lover  of  Handel's 
music,  permitted.     But,  though  the  prince  regent 
— who  could  not  endure  the  restraint  imposed  on 
,    him  by  an  appearance  in  public — never  honoured 
these  performances  by  his  presence,  they  were  not 
I    the  less  attended  by  the  higher  orders,  and  conti- 
\    nued,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long  remain, 
the  bulwark  against  the  attacks    of   capricious 
fashion.     The  Vocal  Concerts  went  on,  supported 
I    by  the  admirers  of  glees,  and  of  the  lighter  kind  of 
I    vocal  music.     The  managers,  however,   after  a 
\    time  split  into  two  parties,  and  commenced  a 
public  competition.     But  the  unprofitableness  of 
this  soon  became  apparent ;   the  rivals  t  entered 
,    into  a  coalition,  and  carried  on  the  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1815,  when  they  alto- 
[    gether  ceased.     The  public  had  begun  to  manifest 
;    symptoms  of  weariness  at  the  sameness  which  they 
I    had  long  only  tolerated  ;  but  the  Vocal  Concerts 
I    received  their  death-wound  from  a  new  institution 
which  suddenly  rose  up,  and  as  suddenly  com* 
'    manded  the  support  of  nearly  all  the  real  connois- 
'     seurs  that  the  metropolis  contained. 
I         This  institution,  which  speedily  was,  by  uni- 
'    versal  consent,  ranked  as  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
soon  became  the  parent  of  many  concerts  esta- 
blished not  only  in  England  but  in  several  of  the 
'    continental  cities,  assumed  the  appellation  of  *  The 
Philharmonic  Society.'     Its  primary  aim   was  to 
revive  a  taste  for  instrumental  music  of  a  high 
order,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  Salomon's  con- 
certs, had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  to  make  known 
to  this  country,  and  render  generally  appreciable, 
those  grand  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  had  either  never  been  heard  in  London  or 
so  performed  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.     The 
society  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1813,  and  consisted  of  thirty   of  the  principal 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  who  •'  not  only 
agreed  to  give  the  gratuitous  aid  of  their  united 

•  8{r  GeoTffe  Smart. 

t  Measra.  Harrbon,  BarUemaa,  Qreatorex,  wd  three  Kjiyvelts.— 
Se«  aate,  ToL  ii.  p.  7o8. 


services,  but  entered  into  a  subscription  to  tneet 
the  incidental  expenses."*  The  first  concert  took 
pkce  on  the  8th  of  March,  1813,  and  produced  a 
sensation  that  had  never  been  equalled  since  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  l']84.t  The  con- 
certs were  held  at  the  old  Argyll  Rooms ;  and, 
when,  on  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  these 
rooms  were  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  the  performances  were  continued 
there,  the  band  was  augmented,  and  the  number  of 
auditors  was  doubled.}  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  a  subscription  ticket  of  admit- 
tance was  not  obtained  but  with  great  difficulty, 
and  the  most  celebrated  performers,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  were  emulous  of  exhibiting  their 
talents  at  a  concert  which  conferred  a  reputation 
on  all  who  were  heard  at  it.  In  its  third  year  a 
schism  threatened  the  permanence  of  the  society, 
and  an  opposition  was,  for  a  single  season — that  of 
1816--^attempted,  under  the  revived  name  of  *  The 
Professional  Concert;'  but  it  was  vigorously  re- 
sisted, and  the  few  seceders  from  the  parent  society 
were  glad  to  be  received  again  into  its  bo8om.§  . 

During  the  eighteen  years  over  which  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  our  history  spreads,  the  Italian 
Opera  exhibited  those  fluctuations  common  to  this 
theatre,  which  partly  are  attributable  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  fashion,  but  far  more  to  the  ability  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  its  managers.  Mad.  BanCi,  a 
grand  singer,  though  an  indifferent  musician,  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1802.  In  her  last  year  she  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Billington,  whose  powers  of  execution  and  refined 
taste  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  1804  Mad. 
Grassioi  was  added  to  the  company.  Her  voice 
was  a  rich  contr'alto,  her  figure  and  action  were 
noble,  and  her  pathos  was  deeply  affecting.  Such 
a  pair,  aided  by  Braham,  Viganoni,  and  Rovedino, 
enabled  the  manager  to  produce,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. Winter's  charming  operas,  Proserpina^  Ca- 
lypsOy  and  Zaira;  as  also  Cimarosa's  Orazi  e 
Curiazi^  and  the  Tito  of  Mozart,  whose  name  now 
for  the  first  time  appeared  at  the  king's  theatre, 
an  introduction  for  which  the  subscribers  were  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Billington,  a  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  who  produced  that  fine  opera  for  her 
benefit  in  1806.    But  the  public  were  not  yet  pre- 

*  Hannonicon,  xi.  4.->"  The  direction  of  tlie  coDcert  for  the  first 
season  was  conflded  to  Messrs.  Ayrtou,  Bi!>hop»  Clementi.  Corri. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  F.  Cramer,  and  Dance.  Virtuosi  who  could  elsewhere 
appear  only  as  lpad»T^  here  look  in  tlieir  turns  the  iuhordinat* 
statiiins;  and  such  masters  of  their  art  as  8alomun,  Viotti,  P.  Cramer, 
Shield,  Spa{faol«tti.  Vaccari,  Yaniewici,  &c.,  were  seen  v^ug  with 
each  other  which  should  contribute  mu.t  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
performances/'— /Wd. 

t  See  Morning  Chronicle  March  10,  1813. 

%  The  original  Argyll  Rooms,  constructed  by  Colonel  Grevillc  for 
the  PiC'Nie  Society,  accommodated  atx)ttt  400  pursons.  They  wen* 
rebuilt  in  1880,  under  the  directioa  of  Mr.  Nush,  by  a  cum|NMiy  of 
twenty  professors  of  music,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  weie  in. an 
unaccountable  maimer  destroyed  by  fire  in  1H30.  The  Philharmonio 
Society  then  removed  to  the  great  room  in  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
alterwanls  to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  its  performances  are 
stiU  carried  on  (1644). 

§  Tliis  dissension  was  fomiMited  by  a  most  unworthy  member,  who 
ahmtly  after  was  obliged  to  abscond  to  America.  His  confederate  in 
the,businesB  (not  a  member)  decamped,  a  few  years  later,  to  Parist 
having  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  public  officer,  and  there 
died.. 
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{mred  for  a  work  of  so  high  an  order ;  and  the  Ita- 
ians  have  ever  abhorred  music  that  cost  them  some 
trouble  to  learn :  it  was,  therefore,  altered  to  meet 
the  general  wish^  as  well  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
means  which  the  orchestra  then  afforded;  and, 
after  all,  it  yielded  in  attraction  to  a  pasticcio^  II 
Fanaiico  per  la  Musica^  in  which  the  buffo^ 
Naldi,  made  his  dSbut.  The  season  1806-1807 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Catalani,  a  singer  who,  "  take  her  for  all  in  all," 
says  an  experienced  critic, "  her  perfections  and 
errors  weighed   against  each  other,  has  had  no 

equal  in   our  time Into  whatever  she 

did  she  threw  her  whole  soul ;  imparted  her  emo- 
tions to  the  breasts  of  her  hearers,  and  carried  them 
away,  willing  and  delighted  captives  to  her  en- 
chantments."* Her  demands  at  length  became  so 
startling,  and  her  conditions  so  despotic,  that  the 
manager  resolved,  in  the  seasons  of  1809  and  1810, 
to  decline  her  services ;  but  he  had  cause  to  regret 
his  temerity,  and,  during  three  more  years,  the 
"  admired  of  all"  reigned  triumphant.  In  1811 
Mozart's  Cosi  fan  iuttt  and  Zauberfiote  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  this  stage ;  but,  though 
both  were  given  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  latter  particularly,  yet  no  blunders  in  the 
getting-up,  no  imperfections  in  the  singers,  could 
so  disguise  such  works  as  to  conceal  charms  that 
threw  all  other  composers  into  the  shade.  In 
1812  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  the  same  master 
was  brought  out,  Catalani  as  Susanna,  who  now 
also  took  the  part  of  Vilellia^  in  Tito,  and  with  her 
accustomed  success ;  though  both  operas  suffered 
severely  by  her  arbitrary  mode  of  treating  them. 
This  extraordinary  artiste  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1813,  the  theatre  lost  its  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  the  three  following  years  proved  blanks, 
so  far  as  relates  to  music ;  and  the  two  last  very 
materially  damaged  the  new  entrepreneur  (a  man 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  task),  both  in  purse 
and  reputation.  In  preparing,  therefore,  for  the 
season  of  1817,  he  called  to  his  assistance  a  gen- 
tlemanf  who  had  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
on  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
theatre.  Under  the  title  of  "  Director,"  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  for  the  season 
of  1817,  and,  collecting  abroad  a  company  which, 
as  a  whole,  had  never  before  been  equalled  in  this 
country,J  was  successful  in  retrieving  both  the 
pecuniary  affairs  and  the  character  of  the  theatre. 
The  great  feature  of  the  season,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
a  work  which,  from  the  complexity  of  some  of  its 
partp,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  whole,  had  baffled 
all  attempts — except  when  given  at  Prague,  under 
the  composer's  superintendence — to  perform  it  as 
originally  written.  An  intrigue  was  got  up  to 
prevent  the  production  of  this  chef-d^ceutre,  and 
the  director  had  to  encounter  many  harassing  im- 

•  Harmonicou.'rol.  riil.  p.  78. 
'    +  Mr.  Ayrton. 

%  Me»lRrae«  Podor,  CampoKte,  and  Puta ;  Signora  CrtvelU  (tho 
elder).  Naldi.  Ambrogetti,  and  Aogrisani.  Mr.  Weiehiel  wai  re- 
stored an  leader  of  the  bandi  and  Signor  LiveraU  waa  conductor. 


pediments  j  but,  determined  to  attain  bb  o(mcl 
and  aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  muItiI 
the  performers,  he  overcame  every  difficulty,  ik 
accomplished  his  design.*  Besides  thii  mm^ 
work,  three  other  operas  by  the  same  muter  is 
given  in  their  perfect  state;  and  i^ie, F^ 
masterpiece,  was  produced  for  the  first  tine  i; 
England.!  The  following  three  yeanvitBani 
an  attempt  to  go  on  without  the  aaaiitaiKfitfi 
director;  and,  though  two  of  Rossiai's botopBi 
were  given,  and  were  not  only  novelties,  k  i^ 
luable  ones,  the  general  management  was  a  & 
satisfactory  that  the  subscribers  became  ^ 
tented,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  convened  ibnit 
purpose,  remonstrated  ;  many  withdrew:  « 
season  proved  worse  than  the  preceding  one;  ik 
of  1820  terminated  abruptly ;  and  the  unfoiaK 
proprietor  retired  to  the  Continent,  ii\mt\ 
never  returned.t 

Drury-lane  aid  not,  during  the  whole  i^ 
period,  produce  one  entire  musical  work  ofi 
of  sustaining  a  permanent  reputation;  tiic 
several  pieces  in  Mr.  Braham's  operas  ^i: 
detached  form,  long  retain  a  portion  of  that  p» 
larity  which  they  at  first  enjoyed,  andiAidh 
rarely  been  equalled.§  Very  different  wistktk 
of  Covent-garden,  in  which  Mr.  Bishop's  ttki 
chiefly  exhibited,  and  where  he  continoedlali 
play  his  abilities  till  far  beyond  the  close  sfi 
period  under  review.  Of  his  numerota  op 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  notconfiio» 
positions  which  will  transmit  his  namcbp 
terity.  The  Lyceum  theatre,  in  theStmiii 
licensed  in  1809  for  the  exclusive  perfonDfls: 
English  operas  during  the  summer  seasoo.  li 
attempt  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Arnold,  vnyei 
laudable,  but  only  negatively  successlnl.  1i 
theatre  was  rebuilt,  in  a  very  coramodiou  1^ 
some  manner,  in  1816,  and  its  proposed  c 
pursued  for  a  time  with  more  activity  ffi} 
sistency  than  profit.|| 

The  two  clubs  established  for  the  encoif 
ment  of  our  truly  national  harmony,  tk  W 
glee,  continued  in  full  activity;  butexcq^it 
very  fine  additions  to  their  stock,  contnbA' 
Mr.  Horsley,  and  a  few  by  Mr.  Attwoodisdl 
Bishop,  the  catalogue  of  these  social  andddsii^ 
compositions  was  not  swelled  out  to  aojcff 
worth  mentioning. 


*  The  most  efficient  of  the  performers  cm  fliis  ixooa  «s^ 
Amfarogetti.  who,  u  an  actor,  wa»  alloved  to  betfaegmWi 
that  the  Italian  stage  ever  had  buasted. 

f  This  work  promised  a  most  sm.-cpftiftil  career;  tNttteie' 
character,  Vberto,  a  maniac,  created  such  paiafal  oncktai's^ 
than  one  rt»yal  breast,  and  in  the  minda  of  many  stuchdlhai^' 
the  suffering  monarch,  that  it  was  after  a  few  leprfMaMieii'' 
drawn.  The  acting  of  tiignor  Ambrogetti  in  this,  ■sikif 
fhther,  was  declared  by  Mrs.  Siddons  to  be  the  pexfectioBefAi<> 
trionic  ait. 

t  It  is  calculated  that  the  law  expenses  of  the  Kia^cIV^' 
•mouoted,  in  1840.  to  more  than  twfcs  the  value  of  dwesuk'-c^ 
thelesB,  though  fortunes  hAvo  been  lost  in  that  bonas.  ikkv«i^ 
the  few  who  knew  how  to  manage  it. 

I  Drary-lane  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  Pebreary,  l^i  *' 
rebuilt  and  opened  in  181 S,  under  the  miuiftgemeBt  o(lb-^ 
Covent-garden  had  met  the  same  fate  in  Sepiembcr,  IM.  &" 
built  and  opened  in  1810. 

N  In  1880  this  elegant  Uieatre  was  desUo^cd  hf  lrB>  t^  T" 
hiBdionic  miictaN  VM  erected  and  openca  in  IBM. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  period  at  which 
our  history  has  now 
arrived  is  so  recent 
—  its  habits  and 
modes  of  thought 
differ  by  such  fine 
and  scarcely  percep- 
tible shades  from 
out  own — that  the 
subject  of  manners 
may  be  handled  with 
more  breadth  and 
generality  than' was 
possible  on  former 
occasions.  It  was 
^en  necessary  to  dwell  upon  many  minutiie,  in 
}rder  to  transport  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  described*  and  call  up  their 
bodily  presence  before  him.  Now  we  may  assume 
that  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
manners  of  the  regency  are  so  much  the  same  with 
those  which  still  prevail  as  to  render  such  prepara- 
tion unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in  the  social 
tone  of  Great  Britain  in  progress  during  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  to 
;he  death  of  George  III.  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
aewed  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century  there  was  an  almost 
complete  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the 
j^eneral  publics  of  Great  Britian  and  the  Conti- 
nental states.  This  state  of  affairs  continued,  and 
Bras  indeed  aggravated,  during  the  empire  of 
Napoleon.  The  consequence  was  that  the  self- 
idmiration,  the  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  fo- 
reign modes  and  opinions,  which  has  always  been 
I  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  was  probably  carried 
JO  a  greater  excess  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
;he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  than  at 
my  former  period.  It  was  not  so  booby ish  and 
^intellectual  a  self-worship  as  is  portrayed  in  the 
Muntry  squires  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  it  had 
>een  polished  by  the  minor  morals  of  Addison  and 
chesterfield  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  intense.  This 
larrow-minded  spirit  first  began  to  give  way  during 
he  Peninsular  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
on.  Curious  civilians  occasionully  ventured  to 
bllow  in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  there  was 
ilways  a  floating  balance  of  Peninsular  officers, 
lispatched  on  business  or  invalided,  passing  be- 
ween  Spain  and  England.  By  such  agencies  the 
tympathies  of  England  and  the  southern  continent 
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were  in  a  manner  re-knit.  As  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  successively  fell  off  from  the  French 
alliance  or  subjection,  a  wider  and  wider  field 
opened  to  tourists ;  and  the  renewed  opportunities 
of  travelling  were  embraced  with  an  eagerness  the 
natural  cunsequence  of  long  privation.  After  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  still  more  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  fashion  of  travelling 
became  a  positive  epidemic,  and  all  classes  of 
English  above  the  mere  mechanic  precipitated 
themselves  in  crowds  upon  the  Continent.  The 
vacillating  value  of  property,  occasioned  by  the 
revulsion  from  war  to  peace  ana  viner  causes, 
increased  the  disposition  to  visit  the  Continent ; 
but  this  cause  only  came  into  operation  at  a  later 
period.  Even  whilst  the  English  public  continued 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Continent,  agencies  were 
at  work  preparing  public  opinion  to  facilitate  the 
approximation  of  the  tastes  and  customs  of  England 
to  those  of  the  Continent.  The  labours  of  William 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Nestor  of  the  students  of 
German  literature  in  this  country,  had  formed  a 
body  in  the  reading  public  who  looked  to  Germany 
as  a  sort  of  promised  land.  Frere  and  others  had 
done  the  same  for  Spain  and  Italy.  The  taste  for 
French  literature,  and  a  traditional  admiration  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  had  not  become  en- 
tirely obsolete.  The  sturdy  anti -continental  spirit 
thawed  more  easily  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Perhaps  its  very  exaggeration,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  might  have  presaged  this  result. 

The  less  favourable  phases  of  this  change  in 
public  feeling  were,  as  usual,  most  commented 
upon.  The  silly  affectation  of  foreign  modes  merely 
because  they  were  foreign — the  awkwardness  and 
ungainliness  of  the  imitators — the  disposition  to 
adopt  some  ofthe  worst  laxities  of  the  conventional 
code  of  morats  of  the  Continent — were  denounced 
by  satirists.  Bnt,  though  examples  of  such  foolish 
aping  of  novelties  undgubtedly  abounded,  they  were 
proportionally  less  than  in  former  times.  The  tre- 
mendous struggle  through  which  Great  Britain  had 
passed,  as  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  manners  of 
the  preceding  period,  had  braced  the  national 
mind—had  communicated  to  it  an  elevated  and 
manly  tone,  which  was  not  relaxed  in  peace.  The 
principal  difference  which  is  to  be  detected,  in 
looking  dispassionately  back  at  this  distance  of 
time  upon  the  manners  of  England  in  1800  and  in 
1820,  consists  in  a  relaxation  of  the  formality  of 
social  intercourse,  and  in  a  growing  relish  for  the 
more  intellectual  pleasures.     This  latter  charac- 
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terittic  had  been  gndaally  deyelopiDg  itielf  for 
tome  time  previoiuly ;  bat  aodoobtedly  the  emu- 
lation awakened  by  more  unreaenred  intercoune 
with  Germany  and  France  accelerated  its  growth. 

The  tone  which  society  caught  from  court  ciidea 
at  this  time  was  of  a  more  dubious  character. 
There  is  frequently  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between 
parent  and  child  even  in  domestic  life.  Parents 
who  are  strict  disciplinarians,  both  towards  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  apt  to  increase  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  in  their  children,  instead  of 
subduing  it  On  the  contrary,  the  example  of  lax 
parents  has  sometimes  acted  aa  a  warning,  and  in- 
spired a  high  and  resolute  spirit  of  self-control  into 
their  children.  This  antagonism  was  strongly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  gave  the  reins  to  self- 
indulgence  contrasted  startlingly  with  the  citizen- 
like decorum  of  the  old  king ;  and,  aa  none  of  them, 
any  more  than  their  father,  were  endowed  with  very 
vigorous  or  comprehensive  minds,  or  a  decided  taste 
for  the  elevated  pursuits  of  imagination  or  intellect, 
their  indulgences  were  in  most  caaea  as  gross  as 
they  were  unbridled.  They  were  predisposed  to 
contract  intimacies  with  the  relics  of  the  gross  sen- 
sualists of  a  former  age,  banished  from  the  court 
while  George  III.  waa  in  his  vigour,  and,  in  the 
eclipse  of  court  favour  or  tolerance,  gradually  dying 
out.  For  a  time,  when  the  king  was  withdrawn 
from  the  gaze  of  his  subjects,  England  seemed 
threatened  with  the  recurrence  of  a  dissolute  era. 
But  the  pride  of  the  regent,  which  made  him  with- 
draw within  the  decorums  of  his  station  whenever 
hia  boon  companions  pushed  their  familiarity  too 
far,  and  still  more  his  shattered  nervea,  which  im- 
posed a  check  upon  his  pleasures,  diminished  the 
danger.  In  justice  to  the  age,  too,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  earnest  character  communicated 
to  all  classes  by  the  struggle  against  a  banded 
world,  the  ascendancy  which  the  religious  portion 
of  society  had  obtained  over  the  public  mind,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  promoting  education  and 
taking  an  interest  in  public  discussions  and  phil- 
anthropic exertions,  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  example  even  of  a  gay  and  licentious  court 
If  future  ages  were  to  take  their  ideas  of  the 
standard  of  manners  and  morals  under  the  re- 
gency from  Moore  or  Byron,  they  would  err  widely. 
The  pen  of  the  former  was  impelled  by  personal 
animosity,  and  the  diatribes  of  the  latter  have  all 
the  exaggeration  of  a  man,  the  day  after  a  debauch, 
railing  against  his  own  folly,  and  attributing  it  to 
all  the  world  besides. 

The  diversity  of  manners,  which  has  been  noted 
in  former  periods  as  distinguishing  different  parts 
of  the  empire  and  different  classes  of  society,  was 
much  diminished  at  the  time  now  under  review. 
The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
brought  the  wealthier  Irish  families  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  those  of  England,  assimilating  their 
opinions  and  manners.  The  number  of  Irish  offi- 
cers, too,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
war,  and  their  familiar  intercourse  with  their  Eng- 


lish and  Scotch  comrades  in  ama,  tended  to  Iml 
down  the  barriers  of  national  peculiarities.  Ii 
Ireland,  however,  the  assimilation  of  msDoenbe 
twecn  the  different  daasea  of  society  not  only  dii 
not  advance  so  rapidly  aa  in  other  parts  of  theempiQ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost  appesr  toJan 
retrograded.  The  flocking  of  the  wealthier  fani& 
to  England,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  tixu 
intercourse  with  the  middle  claaaea  and  the  {» 
santry,  prevented  their  Angliciacd  tone  from  ipetd- 
ing  through  society.  The  progress  of  the  sttag^ie 
for  Catholic  emancipation  kepi  alive  and  ttreogi 
ened  an  anti-Engliah  spirit  in  the  mass  of  tk  ici- 
dent  population.  And  the  establishment  of  Mif- 
nooth — intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  u  lija 
priesthood,  a  priesthood  trained  in  foreign  msDia 
and  interests,  but  creating  a  yet  more  dangosBi 
provincial  priesthootl,  **^  more  Catholic  thin  ik 
pope" — ^supplied  the  class  of  society  defdnedti 
take  the  place  dt  the  absentee  land-ownen  ai 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  present  atoit 
of  feeling  and  manners  in  that  quarter  of  the » 
pire  hanhly  contrasting  with  what  prevailed  eb 
where.  In  England  and  Scotland,  howe?tf,  tk 
obliteration  of  provincial  and  class  peculiaritxt  p 
ceeded  rapidly  under  the  equalising  infloesceil 
education.  Except  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Wib 
and  Scotland,  few  ancient  peculiarities  of  any  b»> 
ment  retained  their  ground ;  and  every  yeu  wit 
nessed  the  circle  inhabited  by  the  Eogliab-epeabj 
race  widening  and  encroaching  on  the  domtiuflj 
those  who  clung  to  the  aboriginal  language. 

In  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  an- 
ners  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  tttn- 
tion  on  the  idea  of  what  is  proper  and  beconiii 
which  has  been  adopted  aa  a  standard  hy  ik 
nation,  rather  than  upon  the  degree  to  whieh  it  ii 
realised  either  by  individuals  or  circles  of  toatHi 
The  economical  circumstances,  the  eduaties,  tk 
professional  pursuits,  the  natural  dispoaitioos «( 
individuals,  occasion  an  unlimited  variety  of  da- 
racteristic  peculiarities ;  but  the  id^a  whicb  k 
taken  hold  of  the  national  mind,  which  is  itcog* 
nised  as  the  test  of  elegance  in  deportment  tii 
conduct  —  that  influences  all  in  some  degree  « 
other,  and  is  the  source  of  the  similarity  vUck 
constitutes  national  character.  The  domiBaif 
idea  which  gives  form  and  bearing  to  the  maiuHi 
of  Great  Britain  is  English  :  before  it  all  provin- 
cial peculiarities  are  giving  way  ;  to  it  Scotch  d 
Irish  manners  are  conforming.  It  is  the  moold 
in  which  all  are  cast,  though  its  impreaa  is  lo 
distinct  and  sharp,  in  many  cases,  from  theO' 
favourable  nature  of  the  materials,  or  of  the  cf^ 
cumstances  under  which  they  have  been  ptsi^ 
through  it.  An  Englishman's  ideal  of  maBoenii 
not  unaptly  typified  by  his  ideal  of  dreai  td 
equipage.  There  is  in  his  choice  of  sll  three  i 
shunning  of  the  gaudy,  or  anything  that  appeal 
to  approach  to  it,  which  amounts  even  to  aff<^ 
tion.  There  is  combined  with  this  an  inteoie 
anxiety  that  the  quality  of  the  article  ahould  be 
excellent,  and  its  finish,  with  all  the  pliimie»(< 
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i^dacape^  buildiiigSy  and  figures);  Austin  and 
Kxtley  (marine) ;  and  Frederick  Taylor  (horses 
±  figures). 

With  Inference  to  the  art  of  painting  in  general, 
t  present  period  is  remarkable,  beyond  any  that 
seeded  it,  for  the  efforts  made  for  the  promotion 
tliat  art  by  those  who  hold  the  most  direct  means 
encouragement  in  their  hands.  In  1805  the 
ritish  Institution  was  founded,  and  its  gallery 
»ened,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works 
living  artists,  accompanied  by  substantial  marks 
approbation  to  those  who  might  distinguish 
emaelves  in  any  branch  of  the  art  independent  of 
>rtrait  painting.  In  1813  the  directors  of  this 
iaociation  took  the  most  important  step  ever 
Sected,  until  the  establishment  of  the  National 
r&Uery  in  1824,  to  spread  a  general  knowledge 
cid  discriminating  taste  in  painting,  by  opening 
a  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
nd  making  the  chefs  (Tceuvre  liberally  contributed 
rom  the  royal  galleries,  and  the  best  collections  of 
be  nobility  and  gentry,  available  to  multitudes, 
rho,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  means  of  im- 
>rovement  (unless  it  were  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
vhich  was  opened  at  about  the  same  period),  were 
ihut  out  from  all  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  sound 
iudgment  in  art.  The  public  taste  thus  generated 
was  shortly  afterwards  gratified  by  the  opening,  on 
an  extensive  scale  of  admission,  of  the  Stafford, 
Grosvenor,  and  Angerstein  galleries,*  and  that  of 
Sir  John  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley, 
composed  exclusively  of  the  works  of  British 
artists,  most  of  them  then  living.  The  catalogue 
of  the  collection  formed  by  this  patriotic  and  muni- 
ficent nobleman  is  an  index  to  the  best  native  talent 
flourishing  at  a  period  which,  though  short,  adds 
several  names  to  those  which  will  for  ever  do 
honour  to  the  British  schooLf 

For  the  revival  of  the  highest  class  of  painting 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.    West,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  held  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  though  with  little  encouragement  beyond 
that  of  his  royal  patron^  and  lost  nothing,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  to  lose  nothing,  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, when  the  peace  of  1815  placed  his  works 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  French  contem- 
poraries.   William  Hilton  brought  to  the  exercise 
of  the  historical  style  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any  school 
of  art,  snd  which  places  him  alone  in  one  where 
that  accomplishment  has  been  too  generally  ne- 
glected.   The  £sscination  of  an  original  style  of 
colouring,  which  in  grandeur  and  harmony  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  has  stamped  a  wider  popularity  on  the 
historical  and  poetical  works  of  William  £tty. 

*  The  Aiutermlein  collectign  formed  Uie  nacleu«  of  Uie  National 
Gallery.    It  was  purchaerd  at  the  death  of  its  owner  for  97,000/. 

t  At  ths  dispenloii  of  Lord  de  Table/s  aaUerv  in  18S7.  Ho|)pner*s 
'  Slesfiiog  Nyaph  *  produced  the  stim  of  47S/. ;  Wilson's  *  View  on  the 
Aroo.'  493/. ;  Gainsborouf^h's  '  Cotta|pe  Door.*  bibl. ;  Turner's  *  Dnteh 
FbhlBs  BoaH,*  hUL ;  Hilton's  '  Bompa/  31S/. ;  Howard's  ■  Pleiades/ 
880/. 

t  The  Brithh  Institution,  howeTer,  porchued  hb  '  Christ  li««UDg 
the  Sick' for  KWOgttiMaa. 

VOL.IV.— aKO,  III. 


Benjamin  Richard  Haydon  devoted  himself  to  the 
highest  cUss  of  this  department  of  painting.  He 
executed  several  large  pictures  with  success,  and 
undertook  to  found  a  school  upon  the  principle  of 
those  which  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
art,  when  a  crowd  of  pupils  were  led  hy  the  example 
and  inspired  hy  the  genius  of  a  great  master.  But 
it  fatiled.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  talent  of 
Henry  P6yronet  Briggs  should  have  been  diverted 
from  this  class  of  art.  In  a  vigorous  and  sound 
style  of  execution  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
modem  artist ;  and  his  '  Seizure  of  Guy  Fawkes,' 
exhibited  in  1823,  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  ever 
produced  in  the  English  school. 

In  portrait  painting.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had 
succeeded  to  the  position  attained  by  Reynolds  in 
the  last  century,  and  another  generation  of  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  England  lives  on  his  canvass. 
It  is  difiScult  to  name  Uiese  great  artists  together, 
without  drawing  a  comparison  between  their  works. 
In  the  influence  and  consideration  which  he  enjoyed 
during  at  least  twenty  years  of  a  career  which  dates 
from  1787,  and  ended  only  with  his  life  in  1830, 
Lawrence  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by 
his  predecessor,  but  they  will  be  differently  classed 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  Independently  of 
the  superior  depth  and  harmony  of  his  colouring, 
the  portraits  df  Reynolds  indicate  the  mind.  Those 
of  Lawrence  seldom  present  to  us  more  than  the 
external  man  or  woman.  Both  are  pre-eminent  in 
the  representation  of  female  and  infantine  grace ; 
but  with  Reynolds  it  is  the  grace  of  nature,  with 
Lawrence  that  of  the  fashion  and  of  education. 
But,  whatever  Lawrence  may  represent,  it  is  done 
with  coDsummate  elegance ;  and,  if  his  drawing  is 
often  feeble,  and  his  colouring  sometimes  verges  on 
the  meretricious,  such  faults  are  lost  in  the  charm 
of  his  execution.  No  painter  ever  better  appre- 
ciated, or  more  assiduously  practised,  the  care  and 
study  necessary  to  produce  a  finished  work  of  art; 
but  his  last  touches  were  directed  to  efface  the 
appearances  of  labour  from  his  pictures;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  process  in  his 
own  hands,  its  brilliancy  has  proved  a  light  to  lead 
astray,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt  in  the 
English  school  of  portrait 

The  talent  of  Lawrence  was  so  precocious,  that 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  copies  from 
the  .old  masters  in  crayons  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  ^ghteen  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
seven  pictures.  Two  years  later  (in  1789)  his 
contribution  amounts  to  no  less  than  thirteen, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1790 
the  queen  and  the  Princess  Amelia  were  in  the 
number  of  his  sitters;  and  in  1792  he  succeeded 
Reynolds  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  Lawrence's  deficiencies  and 
mannerisms  may  be  traced  to  this  early  success, 
which  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
elementary  study. 

In  1817  Lawrence  received  from  the  prince  re- 
gent the  cornmissioii  to  paint  the  series  of  portraits 
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known  as  "the  Waterloo  Gallery"  at  Windwr 
Castle,  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  the  capitals 
of  our.  allies  in  the  late  war.  These  pictures  jncUide 
some  of  iis  best  works.  The  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Au'stria,  Pope  Pius  ^11..  and  Cardind 
Gonsalvi  takeS^very  high  rank  'V'l'V*?  V!,; 
that  of  Prince  Hariicnburg  is  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  Lawrence's  penciNsLa^wnce  ''?*  knighted  in 

1815  on  the  occasion  ohne**"!  ^^"^  K^'T^yl 
.sovereigns  who  visiter&SSen^;  j/^^^^  Jj^ 

his  claim 
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almost  every  other  quality  °^  »  f^^^ 

nothing  of  the  n»"^"°'?,*""^Sde^Si.  »  « 
Teniers  is  «napprowhable.    Witoej^ 

singularly  deficient,  for  so  great  ^J^^^m 

fixed  principle*  of  Tf'"''U^{XS 
might  almost  be  considered  a  ^^^^^^'^^ 
more  or  less  successful,  upon  wlour  "J^^ 
At  a  later  period  of  his  fife  Wxltoe^-^J^ 
-_j  «-,  u;-  »ot„i^  «rave  evidence  oi  ""»  "jr"*J 


the  sovereigns  who  visited 

death  of  West  in  1820  he  became 

Royal  Academy,  a  distinction  to  whi1 

was  midisputed.  ^^  r  me 

Among  the  other  artists  in  this  class  wh^^L  , 
within  the  present  period  must  be  noted  John  JaUL 
son,  whose  talent  was  limited  to  heads,  but  BomS 
of  whose  productions  thus  far  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  Reynolds  alone  j  Thomas  Phillips,  excel- 
lent for  the  truth  of  his  colouring  and  effect,  espe- 
cially in  his  female  portraits ;  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  the  successor  of  Lawrence  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  distinguished  for  the  firmness  and 
precision  of  his  style,  qualities  especially  valuable 
in  the  English  school ;  and,  though  last,  not  leasts 
in  the  exercise  of  a  clear  pencil  and  elegant  taste, 
Mr.  W.  Carpenter.  John  Harlow,  whose  prema- 
ture death  in  1819  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  arts, 
must  also  be  classed  in  this  department,  although 
he  gave  the  promise  of  ascending  into  another 
sphere  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  He  is  well 
and  popularly  known  by  his  *  Trial  of  Queen  Ka- 
tharine.' 

The  year  1806  is  to  be  noted  for  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  whose  fame  was 


SlU  E.  WlLKlK,  E.A. 

permanently  established  the  vear  following  by  his 
'  Blind  Fiddler.'  Wilkie  has  been  called  "  the 
British  Teniers ;"  no  compliment  to  either  painter. 
The  domestic  scenes  of  Wilkie  exhibit  a  dramatic 
power,  a  moral  purpose,  a  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  mastery  of  expression,  which  it  was 
no  part  of  the  system  of  Teniers  to  attempt,  while 
he  ranks  immeasurably  below  the  Fleming  in 


graver  style  of  art;  but  it  is  X^^^^J^^'^ 
his  *  Rent  Day,'  his  '  ViUage  Festival,   bu^, 

ing  the  WUV  l^iB  »«TSh  BeSJtk 
«  Cheteea  Pensioners,'  his  P^^*^.  ^«  d«i 
his  fame  wUl  rest ;  and  ^«  .^.^^^^^^^^e^^ 
painting  are  of  an  order  ^^^^\^'^^^^Z 
tain  his  place  among  the  enuncnt  ^^^, 
stinction  of  school  or  country,  vvu 
,on  his  voyage  from  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
1841^1^  in  search  of  new  materials  for  tiie» 

had  visif^^ncil.  ^    <      -^p^as 

cise  of  his  pl^^  department  must  ?^  Jt^ 
In  the  8an!%v-  second  only  to  WrUoeai 
William  Mulrea£N|Luliar  domestic  »^=^^* 
representation  of  ^S^isites  of  a  sound  «)»• 
passes  him  in  the  reqtttof  these  arUsU  Hasp 
painting.  The  succe8sT«[itorioua 
rise  to  a  numerous  and  m^K^^re, 


class  d 
which  it  fa» 


lanae- 

the  EngUsh  k» 
.Calcott.    Thtit 

that  bm&ifl 

tire  Aff*^ 


the  French  call  iahleoaix  de 
be  beyond  our  limits  to  parti 

In  landscape,  the  honour  oi 
was  supported  by  Turner  and 
mer  has  already  been  noticed 
water-colours,  but  his  success  icT 
painting  is  eclipsed  by  his  pre-e 
There  is  no  style  of  landscape,  fronri 
the  most  femiliar,  in  which  Turner 
a  place  in  the  first  class,  and  in  thosi 
afford  room  for  the  indulgence  of  a  v' 
stands   alone.      Tasteful  combinatiorff*  ^^^s**^ 
unity  of  composition,  breadth,  richne83 
and  the  most  perfect  effects  of  aerial   ^w^^     j 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  landscape;^  "^ 
in   every   class.      In  a  profound    kno*-*   ^i 
nature  he  is  imrivalled,  and,  if  a  desire  ta^lT 
new   and  surprising   combinations  of  calt^ 
effect  have  too  often  led  him  to  represent  Hgi 
extraordinary  appearances,  those  who  are  cf  i 
to  consider  such  appearances  as  extravug^oji 
confide  in  the  artist  s  acute  powers  of  ob 
for  their  truth,  whatever  may  be  thought 
judgment  in  selecting  them.     His  close   at 
to  truth  may  be  seen  in  his  marine  vi en- 
painter  has  ever  studied  more  minutely  the 
of  shipping  under  all  its  contingencies,  and 
of  his  pictures  in  this  class  may  compare  witl^ 
finest  works  of  the  Dutch  masters,  save  only 
exquisite  finish  which  they  alone  have 
without  sacrificing  for  it  any  of  the  higher 
litics  of  art.     The  latter  works  of  Turner,  in  w 
he  has  attempted  pictures  with  colour  and   e: 
alone,  of  the  many  qualities  necessary  to  constiti 
a  work  of  art,  may  be'  passed  over,  as  going  beyo 
the  limits  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

With  little  of  the  vigorous  imagination  of  Tumc 
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be  taste  of  Sir  Augustug  Calcott  is  more  pure  and 
tis  style  more  eyen.  Some  weakness  in  defining 
he  objects  nearest  to  the  eye  is  the  principal  defect 
o  be  noticed  in  his  pictures ;  but  for  the  firm, 
lareful,  and  intelligent  handling  of  his  distances 
le  is  eminent  in  a  school  of  landscape  where 
>readth  is  too  often  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of 
brm,  and  indistinctness  mistaken  for  aerial  per- 
ipective  ;  for  such  are  the  prevailing  faults  which 
lave  grown  up  in  the  English  school,  through  the 
nflaence  of  the  defects  of  Turner,  and  the  seduc- 
ive  facility  of  water-colours.  The  "  magic  of 
rerdure  and  rill "  which  distinguishes  the  land- 
scapes of  John  Constable,  a  painter  who  may  be 
considered  English  par  excellence^  is  scarcely 
lufficient  to  redeem  the  slovenly  mannerism  of  his 
bregrounds. 

In  the  union  of  landscape  with  figures  no  artist 
)f  this  period  has  equalled  William  Collins.  His 
lea-coast  views  are  not  more  to  be  admired  for 
iheir  pictorial  effect  than  for  the  characteristic 
groups  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  some  of 
^is  rural  incidents  are  designed  with  an  expression 
ivhich  classes  them  with  the  works  of  Wilkie  and 
^fulready. 

Our  notice  of  painting  must  conclude  by  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  names  of  several  artists  of 
bigh  degree.  Edwin  Landseer  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded within  this  period,  since  it  was  not  until 
learly  its  close  that  he  gave  the  youthful  promise  of 
he  talent  which  has  since  placed  him  in  the  first 
j  'der  of  animal  painters,  a  station  in  which,  it  may 
ju  safely  predicted,  time  will  only  confirm  him. 
Pg.ghn  Martin  and  William  Danby  may  be  classed 
j-^jj^ether,  as  having  both  treated  art  in  a  manner 
^^  fectly  original,  in  aiming,  and  not  without 
thosf^^'  at  sublimity.  In  grandeur  of  composition 
^^^  yftin  is  unequalled.  His  power  of  representing 
j^jj^^ensity  of  space  is  peculiar   to  himself;  the 


j^^its  widening  orbits  of  light  appearing  to  lose 
.  .  .  «clves  in  infinity,  are  sublime  from  their 
^  j*s8.  In  drawing,  and  the  process  of  execu- 
'  ^  ^  m  canvass,  Martin  is  defective.  Danby  is 
^  J!*  better  painter,  and  his  effects,  scarcely  less 
^'"^  ^  fling  than  Martin's,  are  more  dependent  on 
"^^^^ianagertient  of  light  and   colour.      In   his 

°^  ^r^sage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  in  the  Stafford  gallery, 
y*^"^ms  to  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  a  sun-beam, 
^'*?  iminous,  and  yet  so  soft,  is  the  pillar  which 
f  "^"1  its  rays  •  upon  the  Israelites.  Lastly,  we 
V  "'y  note  the  classical  and  poetical  compositions  of 
^  *^V  Howard,  the  horses  and  cavalry  skirmishes 
P"*.  .  orahara  Cooper,  and  the  illustrations  of  Cer- 
*  i3^»  and  other  writers  in  the  highest  walk  of 
Til  '  ^y  ^'  ^*  ^^^^^^'  The  name  of  Henry  Bone 
^r^Sbe  added  as  distinguished  in  the  art  of  enamel 

^    .  ke  numerous   memorials    erected   from    the 

■^voD?  ^^^^  ^^  honour  of  the  naval  and  military 
UJgWjODi      ,  ,       -  „    .     Vflftig  durincr  the  war. 


zanders  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  war,  | 


ofTantfi 


continued  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  Sculp- 
ture beyond  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
sister  arts.  The  taste  which  pervaded  the  monu- 
mental class  of  art,  and  marked  it  generally 
throughout  the  present  period,  has  been  noticed 
and  considered  in  a  former  Book;  and  there  is 
little  to  be  added  on  the  present  occasion  beyond 
recording  the  names  of  the  artists  not  already 
mentioned  who  distinguished  themselves  in  sculp- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Of  these,  Charles  Rossi  claims  the  first  place  in 
seniority,  if  not  in  merit.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  Rossi  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  style,  founded  on  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  antique,  is  pure  and  classical.  The  monu- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  St.  Paul's  is  one  of 
his  best  works,  grand  and  harmonious  in  compo- 
sition, and  effecting  with  more  than  common 
success  the  difficult  union  of  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  The  cenotaph  to  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou 
in  the  same  cathedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
style  too  much  neglected  in  modern  monumental 
composition,  in  which  the  graces  of  sculpture  are 
blended  with  the  symmetry  which  belongs  to 
architecture.  There  is  a  happy  contrast  of  lines 
in  this  work,  and  the  heads  of  the  allegorical 
figures  are  in  a  high  style  of  art.  But  Rossi  was 
deficient  in  originality,  and,  while  his  works  exhibit 
a  profound  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
models  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  is  absent  by  which 
they  should  be  animated,  and  a  certain  heaviness 
and  want  of  vitality  are  their  obvious  defects. 
Pine  form,  graceful  composition,  and  the  feeling  of 
a  poetical  mind,  mingled  with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, which,  however  chastened,  still  sometimes 
prevails  too  far  for  the  simplicity  essential  to  a 
high  style  of  sculpture,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  His  statue 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell  Square, 
executed  in  1809,  was  the  first  of  the  public 
memorials  of  its  class  erected  during  the  present 
century,  and  exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  artist  in  a  strong  light.  The  compqsition  is 
admirably  grouped  and  balanced;  the  principal 
figure  at  once  graceful  and  dignified;  but  the 
accessories  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  painter 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  and  verge  on  the  line  where 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  arts  are  in  danger  of 
being  confounded.  The  figure  of  the  '  Distressed 
Mother,'  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  is  open  to  a  similar  remark ;  and  its  pure 
nature  and  pathos  only  render  more  objectionable 
the  stick,  the  bundle,  and  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery.  Westmacott  was  the  first 
sculptor  of  this  period  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  allegory.  The  cenotaph  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  St.  Paul's,  representing  the  war- 
rior falling  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
his  brave  Highlanders,  is  more  simple  and  truthful 
in  its  motive  than  any  other  group  of  equal  magni- 
tude executed  in  England  either  before  or  since. 
In  the  monument  to  Lord  CoUingwood  the  recog- 
nised accessories  are  introduced,  but  disposed  in  a 
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manner  equally  original  and  elective.  Among  the 
other  public  works  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott  may  be 
mentioned  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  at  Windsor;  the  statue  of  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury 
Square ;  of  Canning,  in  Palace  Yard ;  and  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  column  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
— all  of  bronze.  He  was  also  employed  in  casting, 
from  the  antique,  the  colossal  *  Achilles,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  Hyde  Park,  which,  as  long  as  it  records 
the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will  no 
less  commemorate  the  pedantry  of  those  by  whom 
its  execution  was  dictated.  The  erection  of  a 
work  80  foreign  to  its  ostensible  purpose,  forced 
upon  an  artist  so  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject from  his  own  resources,  was  owing  to  a  rem* 
nant  of  the  wom*out  bigotry  which  had  so  long 
checked  the  progress  of  English  art— that  narrow 
and  faitidiout  distrust  of  native  talent  which  its 
possessors  mistake  for  the  discrimination  of  culti- 
vated taste — and  the  blind  preference  for  anything 
foreign,  however  mediocrey  or  anything  antique, 
however  inapplicable.  When  Canova,  some  years 
previously,  had  been  solicited  to  execute  a  public 
statue  for  England,  he  nobly  called  the  applicants 
to  a  sense  of  the  high  talent  they  might  employ  at 
home ;  and  the  statue  of  Pitt,  in  the  senate-house 
at  Cambridge,  came  in   consequence  from  the 


hands  of  Nollekens.  This  lesson,  if  ever  they  heard 
of  it,  was  lost  upon  the  patrons  of  the  '  Achilles,' 
although  they  so  far  had  their  misgivings  upon  the 
propriety  of  their  design,  that  the  sculptor  narrowly 
escaped  a  commission  to  place  the  htgd  of  tlie 
Great  Captain  on  the  shoulders  of  the  naked 
Greek !  Such  was  the  select  taste  of  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  such  the  hiatory  (tf  t 
monument  at  which  posterity  will — 

*'  Wonder  how  Ui«  de>'il  it  got  there." 

In  accordance  with  the  predilection,  which  has 
ever  obtained  in  England,  for  the  art  of  portrait, 
no  artist  of  this  period,  with  the  exception  of 
Lawrence,  acquired  the  living  pre-eminence  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey.  It  was,  however,  the  monument 
to  the  two  children  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson,  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1818,  which  confirmed  his  growing  fame, 
and  raised  him  to  that  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
ceded ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  work,  upon 
which  his  reputation  in  the  class  of  art  to  which  it 
belongs  was  founded,  is  that  upon  which  it  still 
rests,  standing  nearly  alone  among  the  productions 
of  his  chisel,  as  the  indication  of  a  poetical  feeling 
in  the  artist  It  has,  in  fact,  little  claim  to  origi- 
nality.    The  composition,  it  is  well  known,  is  due 
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to  the  elegant  pencil  of  Stothard,  and  the  Boothby 
monument  by  Banks  has  contributed  both  to  the 
desigpi   and    expression.      The  real  strength   of 
Chautrey   lay  in   portrait,  and    especially  male 
portrait — for  he  had  little  feeling  for  beauty — and 
in  this  branch  of  sculpture  the  decline  of  Nolle- 
kins  opened  to  him  a  career  in  which  none  could 
pretend  to  rival  him.    To  represent  the  living  man 
without  affectation  and  without  disguise,  to  dignify 
the  action  and  bearing,  and  to  impress  the  mind 
upon  the  countenance — these  powers,  aided  by  a 
skill  in  execution,  which  invests  the  marble  with 
the  texture  of  flesh,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Chantrey.    He  grappled  fearlessly  and  successfully 
with  the  modem  costume,  and  his  least  felicitous 
works  are  among  those  in  which  he  has  the  most 
endeavoured  to  evade  this  formidable  difficulty.  Of 
the  ideal  and  poetical  Chantrey  possessed  but  little, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  eschewed  them ;  and  his  works 
are  few  in  any  class  in  which  these  elements  are 
called  into  requisition.     Confining  himself  princi- 
pally, therefore,  to  the  limits  within  which  he  reigned 
paramount,  his  superiority  was  seldom  to  be  ques* 
tioned,  and  the  prestige  of  uniform  success  was  at- 
tended with  an  influence  which  rendered  his  works 
a  standard  for  the  judgment,  and  produced  a  marked 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  public  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.     Our  public  memorials  have  long  been 
confined  to  single  statues,  and  the  abuse,  not  to  be 
denied,  of  the  poetic  license  has  been  too  severely 
corrected  by  its  suppression. 


SSK  F.  CuANTttCV. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  even  of  the  remark- 
able works  of  Chantrey  would  be  in  vain.  The 
statues  of  Francis  Homer  and  James  Watt,  both 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  ms^  be  cited  as  among 
those  which  display  in  the  highest  degree  thetran- 
scendant  talent  of  the  sculptor  in  his  own  depart- 
ment; but  in  the  latter  instance  he  has  stultified 
his  work  by  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which 
he  has  suffered  it  to  be  placed.  Chantrey  died  in 
lo41. 

Edward  Hodges  Baily  and  William  Behnes 
had  both  founded  their  reputation  within  this  period. 


The  busts  of  the  latter  hold  a  high  rank  in  art, 
and  the  former  has  added  to  those  in  the  class  of 
portrait  many  graceful  and  classical  works  of 
imagination.  William  Theed,  who  died  in  1818, 
was  an  exquisite  modeller  in  small.  The  state 
salt-cellars,  at  Windsor,  may  be  cited  among  his 
numerous  designs  for  gold  and  silver  plate.  We 
may  conclude  with  the  name  of  George  Garrard, 
an  artist  of  older  reputation,  as  an  admirable  mo- 
deller of  cattle. 

The  year  1818  is  remarkable  for  the  issue  of  an 
entirely  new  coinage,  the  first  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  except  the  copper  of  1797  and  1806, 
which  is  entitled  to  any  notice  as  a  work  of  art 
Although  some  of  the  specimens  of  medalling  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  displav  considerable  merit, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  tne  means  were  taken 
which  might  have  rendered  the  work  most  credit- 
able to  the  arts  of  the  country,  or  whether  the 
different  qualifications  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  design  and  execution  were 
sufficiently  considered.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  the  Italian  medallist  Pis- 
trucci,  an  accomplished  imitator  of  the  antique,  who 
was  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the 
artistic  department  of  the  mint.  Unfortunately 
his  talent  proved  the  weakest  when  the  most  was 
demanded  of  it,  and  some  of  the  heads  on  this 
coinage,  especially  that  on  the  crown  piece,  are  not 
above  mediocrity;  but  the  reverses,  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  sovereign  (the  St.  George)  are  de- 
signed and  executed  with  great  skill.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Flaxman  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a  work  of  this  national  im- 
portance. His  designs  would  have  met  with  full 
justice  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Wyon,  who  has 
been  surpassed  by  no  modem  artist  in  the  executive 
branch  of  medalling,  and  by  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  of  1818  was  in  fact  engraved  after 
the  models  of  Pistrucci. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  adds 
many  names  of  high  repute  to  the  list  of  English 
line-engravers,  especially  in  '*  topographical  art," 
a  department  which  may  be  considered  almost  new 
in  the  wide  diffusion  and  general  excellence  it  then 
attained.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  a  manufacture  for  an 
art,  in  administering  to  the  popular  taste  for  cheap 
engraving ;  and  it  is  among  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  this  date  that  we  may  seek  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  modern  school. 
Among  these,  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Eng- 
lish architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  produced 
through  the  taste,  enterprise,  and  industry,  of  the 
indefatigable  John  Britton,  may  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to,  not  only  as  the  best  of  their  class, 
but  as  having  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
fix  that  high  standard  of  merit  which  is  now  de- 
manded in  works  of  tikis  description.  The  '  Archi- 
tectural' and  'Cathedral  Antiquities,'  the  former 
commenced  in  1807,  and  the  latter  in  1816,  have 
displayed  the  talents  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
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artifttB  both  as  draughtsmen  and  engraven,  and 
have  oiiginated,  more  or  less  directly,  an  innu- 
merable race  uf  publications,  striving  to  emulate 
them.  Many  of  the  plates  in  the  *'  Architectural 
Antiquities,'  and  most  of  those  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  *  Cathedrals,'  are  the  productions  of  John 
and  Henry  Le  Keux,  who  have  no  equals  in  this 
branch  of  engraving;  and  their  works  after  the 
drawings  of  Mackenzie,  in  the  volume  on  Salis- 
bury, will  probably  never  be  surpassed.  The  en- 
gravings of  John  Le  Keux  are  in  a  style  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy  ;  aud  those  of  Henry  display  a 
superior  neatness  and  finish,  which  is  exhibited  in 
great  perfection  in  his  plate  of  the  interior  of 
Norwich  Cathedral.  The  Le  Keux  were  pupils 
of  Basire ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
master,  who  was  an  engraver  of  talent,  with  those 
of  the  scholars  will  indicate  the  general  no  less 
than  the  individual  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  works  of  this  class.  Robert  Sands,  Joseph  Lam- 
bert (both  also  pupils  of  Basire),  John  Roffe, 
Thomas  Hanson,  and  John  Scott,  are  all  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  same  branch  of  engraving, 
and  as  having  contributed  many  plates  to  ihe  early 
volumes  of  the  *  Cathedral  Antiquities.'  In  the 
same  department  must  be  noticed  WilHam  Wool- 
noth,  author  of  a  work  on  Canterbury  cathedral ; 
Joseph  Skeltim,  well  known  for  his  ^  Antiquities 
of  Oxfordshire ;'  and  James  Storer  and  J.  Greig, 
who  produced,  in  conjunction  with  a  numerous 
class  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  at  a  later 
period  risen  into  eminence,  many  topographical 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  'Cathedrals,'  the 
*  Antiquarian  Cabinet,'  the  '  Excursions,'  &c.  In 
the  department  of  landscape,  William  and  George 
Cooke  introduced  a  new  style,  characterised  by 
great  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  handling.  They 
are  the  authors  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  Thames,' 
the  *  Southern  Coast,'  and  other  works  displaying 
especial  merit  in  the  representation  of  sea  and 
shipping.  William  and  Edward  Finden,  John 
Byrne,  and  John  Pye  nmst  also  be  noticed  in  the 
department  of  landscape.  The  latter  engraved  the 
large  plate  of  TivoH,  after  Turner,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  of  Hakewill's  '  Italy.'  The  Fin* 
dens  have  also  engraved  in  other  branches  with 
success ;  and  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  on  the 
sofa,  after  Lawrence,  is  from  the  graver  of  William 
Finden. 

In  the  class  of  history,  portrait,  and  figure  en- 
graving in  general,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
English  school  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  leaves  little  room  for  remark,  further 
than  to  record  the  names  of  those  artists  who,  in 
another  generation,  contributed  to  maintain  it 
Some  of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gravers of  the  period,  and  of  some  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Book,  may  be  referred  to 
in  '  The  British  Gallery  of  Engraving,'  a  work  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  best  talent  of  the  English 
school,  published  in  1809.  Charles  Heath,  the 
son  of  James  Heath,  first  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  work  by  his  '  Infant  Hercules,'  after 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ostade  and  Gerard  Jkm 
are  well  illustrated  by  John  Taylor;  Abnbs 
Raimbach  contributed  the  ^  Holy  Family,'  tfser 
Lud.  Caracci,  and  the  *  Ugolino/  after  Reynii 
This  artist,  remarkable  for  the  richness  and'roo&i. 
ness  of  his  style,  is  well  known  for  his  admxnbk 
engravings  after  Wilkie.  The  talent  of  Williai 
Skelton  is  shown  in  two  heads  from  the  Venetk 
school,  and  that  of  John  Burnett  by  the  *Lete 
Writer,'  after  Metzu,  and  •  the  Cat,'  from  (kmi 
Douw,  both  to  be  noticed  even  in  the  En^ 
school  for  their  strong  expression  of  colour.  Be 
nett,  however,  was  ambitious  of  the  reputatioQ  i( 
a  painter,  and  engraved  principally  after  his  on 
pictures,  in  which  he  has  taken  Wilkie  for  b 
model.  William  Bromley  engraved  for  the  sat 
work  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  ak 
Rubens,  and  is  the  author  of  the  tasteful  senesd 
illustrations  of  the  terra  cottas  in  the  Brk^ 
Museum.  To  these  names  may  be  added  timesr 
E.  Golding,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  Prm- 
cess  Charlotte,  after  Lawrence  ;  C.  Doo  (poitiirj; 
J.  C.  Robinson,  the  engraver  of  *  The  Wolf  lad 
the  Lamb,*  after  Mulrewly ;  and  Charles  Wana, 
eminent  in  small  book-plates.  F.  C.  htvu,i& 
ginally  an  engraver  in  aquatint,  distinguished  ba- 
self  by  his  close  transcripts  of  Lawrence's  maetofj 
sketches  in  crayon.  In  mezzotint  may  be  mea- 
tioned  George  "^  Clint,  who  engraved  Harlow's 
'Trial  of  Queen  Katharine;'  his  pupfJ  Tbama 
Lupton,  and  Charles  Turner.  We  may  coodode 
with  Henry  Moses,  distinguished  for  the  daiaes 
of  his  etchings  in  outline. 

The  present  period  exhibits  great  cxtremei  of 
inferiority  and  excellence  in  two  important  dcpirt- 
ments  of  Music,  and  a  stationary,  if  not  a  retn^- 
ing,  condition  in  other  branches.  That  selBshnw d 
deans  and  chapters  before  alluded  to,*  which  prompt- 
ed them  to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  (tr^ 
of  their  respective  churches  to  themselves,  Icaiini 
their  working  members,  namely,  the  sobonfmi* 
clergy,  the  organists,  and  the  lay-clerlts,  in  a  state  of 
comparative  poverty,  continued  unabated  till  Jcsf 
after  the  time  which  brings  our  history  to  a  close.  It 
is  true  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  metropolitffl 
choirs— the  Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey 
—the  names  of  Bartleman,  W.  Knyvctt,  Vaoghin, 
and  Sale  appeared,  but  they  attended  only  oca- 
sionally,  were  unsupported  when  present,  and 
seemed  as  lights  to  show  the  dreariness  that  sur- 
rounded them.t  The  performance  of  sacred  muac 
continued  to  be  encouraged  in  the  provinces.  Tbc 
*' Meetings"  at  Worcester,  Gloucester,  sod  Here- 
ford  were  most  laudably  kept  up,  but  with  varying 

•  See  aate.  vol.  it*  p.  7M. 

f  la  justice.  how<r»-er,  to  thoae  who  have  had  Uie  goTBrmnwtwO" 
clioiTB  at « later  period,  it  is  rq^ht  to  ny  that  a  j^at  impromoMi 
hfu  Bov  talten  pWe.  St.  Ueovge's  ChapeK  Wiodaor,  M  ilfj^ 
about  a  dozen  years  ago;  Exeter  and  OuiterbQiy  folloired ;  ■■J"'^ 
mJiiattir  Abber  lus  heeoimt  a  BMidel  >whicli  oni^t  to  lie  imitated  m  >u 
British  cathearala  when  there  la  a  wish  to  attract  cODgrejpitioin.  *"^ 
to  KiTe  due  effect  to  that  admirable  music  composed  for  (heat '"' 
which  can  only  in  such  structures  be  beard  to  mil  advaotoe.  I* 
choir  senrice  is  now  (1S44)  spreadinjr  widely  over  the  kinjtofc  •* 
its  beneficial  rasults  are  generally  felt  aud  acknowledged. 
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success;   and  the  triennial    ^Festivar'  at  Bir- 
mingham never  failed  to  add  largely  to  the  funds 
of  the  great  hospital  of  that  important  town.     The 
Oratoriosy  as  they  atill  were  called,  were  carried 
on   at  one  or  other  of  the  winter  theatres,  and 
sometimes  at  hoth,  hut  had  degenerated  into  con- 
certs of  a  hyhrid  kind,  in  which  was  intermixed  a 
large  proportion  of  what  at  that  time  pleased  the 
n) altitude,  and  drove  away  all  who  had  any  pre* 
tensions  to  musical  taste.     Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  shed  its  influence  over  the 
managers,  and  to  one  of  them  *  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  the 
^Messiali,'  with  Mozart's  modest  but  exquisite 
additional  accompaniments,  and  for  Beethoven's 
greatest  vocal  work,  *  The  Mount  of  Olives.' 

The  noble  directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  did 
not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.     The 
royal  family  never  failed  to  attend,  so  long  as  the 
mental  health  of  the  king,  a  great  lover  of  Handel's 
music,  permitted.     But,  though  the  prince  regent 
— who  could  not  endure  the  restraint  imposed  on 
him  by  an  appearance  in  public — never  honoured 
these  performances  by  his  presence,  they  were  not 
the  less  attended  by  the  higher  orders,  and  conti- 
nued, as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long  remain, 
the   bulwark  against  the  attacks    of   capricious 
fashion.    The  Vocal  Concerts  went  on,  supported 
by  the  admirers  of  glees,  and  of  the  lighter  kind  of 
vocal  music.     The  managers,  however,  after  a 
time  split  into  two  parties,  and  commenced  a 
public  competition.     But  the  uu profitableness  of 
this  soon  became  apparent ;   the  rivals  t  entered 
into  a  coalition,  and  carried  on  the  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1815,  when  they  alto- 
gether ceased.     The  public  had  begun  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  weariness  at  the  sameness  which  they 
had  long  only  tolerated ;  but  the  Vocal  Concerts 
received  their  death-wound  from  a  new  institution 
which  suddenly  rose  up,  and  as  suddenly  com- 
manded the  support  of  nearly  all  the  real  connois- 
seurs that  the  metropolis  contained. 

This  institution,  which  speedily  was,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  ranked  as  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
soon  became  the  parent  of  many  concerts  esta- 
blished not  only  in  England  but  in  several  of  the 
continental  cities,  assumed  the  appellation  of  *  The 
Philharmonic  Society.'  Its  primary  aim  was  to 
revive  a  taste  for  instrumental  music  of  a  high 
order,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  Salomon's  con* 
certs,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  to  make  known 
to  this  country,  and  render  generally  appreciable, 
those  grand  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  had  either  never  been  heard  in  London  or 
so  performed  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  The 
society  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1813,  and  consisted  of  thirty  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  who  '^  not  only 
agreed  to  give  the  gratuitous  aid  of  their  united 

*  9ir  GeoTKe  Smart. 

t  MeMrs.  Harrison,  BorUemaD,  Gbreator^ x,  and  Uirce  Kayvelta.— 
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services,  but  entered  into  a  subscription  to  tneet 
the  incidental  expenses."*  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1813,  and  produced  a 
sensation  that  had  never  been  equalled  since  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  n84.t  The  con- 
certs were  held  at  the  old  Argyll  Rooms ;  and, 
when,  on  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  these 
rooms  were  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  the  performances  were  continued 
there,  the  band  was  augmented,  and  the  number  of 
auditors  was  doubled.|  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  a  subscription  ticket  of  admit- 
tance was  not  obtained  but  with  great  difficulty, 
and  the  most  celebrated  performers,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  were  emulous  of  exhibiting  their 
talents  at  a  concert  which  conferred  a  reputation 
on  all  who  were  heard  at  it.  In  its  third  year  a 
schism  threatened  the  permanence  of  the  society, 
and  an  opposition  was,  for  a  single  season — that  of 
1816— attempted,  under  the  revived  name  of  *  The 
Professional  Concert;'  but  it  was  vigorously  re- 
sisted, and  the  few  seceders  from  the  parent  society 
were  glad  to  be  received  again  into  its  bosom.§  . 

During  the  eighteen  years  over  which  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  our  history  spreads,  the  Italian 
Opara  exhibited  those  fluctuations  common  to  this 
theatre,  which  partly  are  attributable  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  fashion,  but  far  more  to  the  ability  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  its  managers.  Mad.  Banti,  a 
grand  singer,  though  an  indifferent  musician,  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1802.  In  her  last  year  she  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Billington,  whose  powers  of  execution  and  refined 
taste  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  1804  Mad. 
Grassini  was  added  to  the  company.  Her  voice 
was  a  rich  contr^alto,  her  figure  and  action  were 
noble,  and  her  pathos  was  deeply  affecting.  Such 
a  pair,  aided  by  Braham,  Viganoni,  and  Rovedino, 
enabled  the  manager  to  produce,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. Winter's  charming  operas,  Proserpina^  Ca-- 
lypso^  and  Zaira;  as  also  Cimarosa's  Oraxi  e 
Curiady  and  the  Tito  of  Mozart,  whose  name  now 
for  the  first  time  appeared  at  the  king's  theatre, 
an  introduction  for  which  the  subscribers  were  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Billington,  a  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  who  produced  that  fine  opera  for  her 
benefit  in  1806.    But  the  public  were  not  yet  pre- 

*  Harmonicon,  xi.  4.->*'  The  direction  of  Uie  coaocrt  for  the  first 
season  was  couflUed  to  Messrs.  Ayrtou,  BUhop,  Cleinenti.  Corri. 
J.  B.  Cnuner.  F.  Cramer*  and  Dance.  Virtnosi  who  could  elsewhera 
appear  only  as  leiuifrs  here  took  iu  their  turns  the  subordinate 
statiiiiis:  and  such  masters  of  their  art  as  Salomon.  Viotti,  P.  Cmmer. 
Shield.  Spa^noltttti.  Vaecari,  YaBiewirz,  &c.»  were  seen  v^tig  with 
each  other  which  should  contribute  roo»t  to  ihe  general  euect  of  the 
performanees."— 76»d. 

t  See  Morning  Chronicle  March  10,  1813. 

%  The  original  Argyll  llooms.  constructed  1)y  Colonel  GreTille  for 
the  Pic>Nie  Society,  aceommodatHd  about  400  persons.  They  were 
rebuilt  in  1890,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  by  a  CumiMUiy  of 
twenty  professors  of  music,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  weie  in. an 
unaccountable  manner  destroyed  by  tire  in  1830.  The  Hhiltutrmonio 
Society  then  remo>ed  to  the  great  room  in  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  to  ttie  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  its  performances  are 
stiU  earned  on  (1844). 

§  Ttiis  dissension  was  fomented  by  a  most  unworthy  member,  who 
shoirtly  after  was  obliged  to  abscond  to  America.  His  coufedenite  in 
the.busineis  (not  a  member)  decamped,  a  few  years  later,  to  Paris* 
having  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  uiu  as  a  public  officer,  and  there 
died. , 
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{lared  for  a  work  of  bo  high  an  order ;  and  the  Ita- 
lans  have  ever  abhorred  music  that  cost  them  aome 
trouble  to  learn :  it  was,  therefore,  altered  to  meet 
the  general  wish,  as  well  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
means  which  the  orchestra  then  afforded;  and, 
after  all,  it  yielded  in  attraction  to  a  pasticcio^  II 
Fanatico  per  la  Musica,  in  which  the  buffo^ 
Naldi,  made  his  debut.  The  season  1806-1807 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Catalani,  a  singer  who,  **  take  her  for  all  in  all," 
says  an  experienced  critic,  "  her  perfections  and 
errors  weighed  against  each  other,  has  had  no 
equal  in  our  time.  ....  Into  whatever  she 
did  she  threw  her  whole  soul ;  imparted  her  emo- 
tions to  the  breasts  of  her  hearers,  and  carried  them 
away,  willing  and  delighted  captives  to  her  en- 
chantments."* Her  demands  at  length  became  so 
startling,  and  her  conditions  so  despotic,  that  the 
manager  resolved,  in  the  seasons  of  1809  and  1810, 
to  decline  her  services ;  but  he  had  cause  to  regret 
his  temerity,  and,  during  three  more  years,  the 
"  admired  of  all"  reigned  triumphant.  In  1811 
Mozart's  Co»i  fan  tutte  and  Zauberjlote  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  this  stage;  but,  though 
both  were  given  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  latter  particularly,  yet  no  blunders  in  the 
getting-up,  no  imperfections  in  the  singers,  could 
80  disguise  such  works  as  to  conceal  charms  that 
threw  all  other  composers  into  the  shade.  In 
1812  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  the  same  master 
was  brought  out,  Catalani  as  StLsannOy  who  now 
also  took  the  part  of  Viiellia^  in  Ttto,  and  with  her 
accustomed  success ;  though  both  operas  sufiered 
severely  by  her  arbitrary  mode  of  treating  them. 
This  extraordinary  artiste  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1813,  the  theatre  lost  its  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  the  three  following  years  proved  blanks, 
so  far  as  relates  to  music ;  and  the  two  last  very 
materially  damaged  the  new  entrepreneur  (a  man 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  task),  both  in  purse 
and  reputation.  In  preparing,  therefore,  for  the 
season  of  1817,  he  called  to  his  assistance  a  gen- 
tleman! who  had  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
on  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
theatre.  Under  the  title  of  **  Director,"  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  for  the  season 
of  1817,  and,  collecting  abroad  a  company  which, 
as  a  whole,  had  never  before  been  equalled  in  this 
country,}  was  successful  in  retrieving  both  the 
pecuniary  affairs  and  the  character  of  the  theatre. 
The  great  feature  of  the  season,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni^ 
a  work  which,  from  the  complexity  of  some  of  its 
partp,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  whole,  had  baffled 
all  attempts — except  when  given  at  Prague,  under 
the  composer's  superintendence — to  perform  it  as 
originally  written.  An  intrigue  was  got  up  to 
prevent  the  production  of  this  chef-d^oeuvre^  and 
the  director  had  to  encounter  many  harassing  im- 

*  Ilarmonicon/vol.  viii.  p.  7S. 
'    +  Mr.  Ayrton. 

t  MettUraeg  Fodor,  Camporete,  and  Puta ;  Stfrnors  CrireUi  (the 
elder).  Naldi.  Ainbrogetti,  aad  Aagritani.  Mr.  Wekbiel  waa  te* 
stored  an  leader  of  the  band,  and  Slfuor  Liverati  waa  conductor. 


pediments ;  but,  determined  to  attain  bis  olya: 
and  aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  oeuiy  d 
the  performera,  he  overcame  erery  difficulty,  oi 
accomplished  his  design.*  Besides  this  immoRa 
work,  three  other  operas  by  the  same  master  wa 
given  in  their  perfect  state;  and  Agnese^  P^tah 
masterpiece,  was  produced  for  the  fint  tine  b 
England.f  The  following  three  years  witBtmi 
an  attempt  to  go  on  without  the  assislsiific  of  i 
director ;  and,  though  two  of  Rossini's  best  opo« 
were  given,  and  were  not  only  novelties,  bat  w- 
luable  ones,  the  general  management  was  so  a- 
satisfactory  that  the  subscribers  became  discai' 
tented,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  convened  hr  tk 
purpose,  remonstrated ;  many  withdrew :  esc 
season  proved  worse  than  die  preceding  one;  & 
of  1820  terminated  abruptly ;  and  tbe  unfoftosis 
proprietor  retired  to  the  Continent,  wheoee  k 
never  returned.  J 

Drury-lane  did  not,  during  the  whole  of  fh 
period,  produce  one  entire  musical  work  capik 
of  sustaining  a  permanent  reputation;  tl»«k 
several  pieces  in  Mr.  Braham's  operas  will,  21 
detached  form,  long  retain  a  portion  of  that  pcfi 
larity  which  they  at  first  enjoved,  and  wiiidi  m 
rarely  been  equalled.§  Very  different  was  thek 
of  Co  vent-garden,  in  which  Mr.  Bishop's  taleotw 
chiefly  exhibited,  and  where  he  continued  to  d» 
play  his  abilities  till  far  beyond  the  close  of  t^ 
period  under  review.  Of  hia  numeroos  opa 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain  am- 
positions  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity. The  Lyceum  theatre,  in  the  Strand,  «■ 
licensed  in  IS09  for  the  exclusive  performances 
English  operas  during  the  summer  season,  lie 
attempt  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Arnold,  was  bigLH 
laudable,  but  only  negatively  successful.  Tk 
theatre  was  rebuilt,  in  a  very  commodious  hand- 
some manner,  in  1816,  and  its  proposed  oli^ 
pursued  for  a  time  with  more  activity  and  con- 
sistency than  profitH 

The  two  clubs  established  for  the  encolmlg^ 
ment  of  our  truly  national  harmony,  the  Engyi 
glee,  continued  in  full  activity ;  but  except  socs 
very  fine  additions  to  their  stock,  contributed  in 
Mr.  Horsley,  and  a  few  by  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mi. 
Bishop,  the  catalogue  of  these  social  and  deligbtfU 
compositions  was  not  swelled  out  to  any  exies 
worth  mentioning. 

*  The  moat  efUcient  of  the  performen  on  thta  occasion  was  Sitv 
AmbrofPtU,  who,  aa  an  actor,  wan  allowed  to  be  the  flrraUm  ninair 
that  the  Italian  atsfte  ever  had  buasled. 

t  TliU  work  promised  a  num  suconaA&l  career;  bnt  tlie  MiDcfau 
character.  VbertOf  a  maniac,  cmited  such  painful  »— rriat^ifot  h  » 
than  one  ruyal  breaKt,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  attached  ftjradi  ^ 
the  anfferittg  monarch,  that  it  was  after  a  few  tepresesttntions.  «i^ 
drawD.  Tlie  acting  of  Swnor  Ambrogetti  in  this,  aa  the  disiia^Hl 
fkther,  was  declared  by  Mrs.  Siddons  lo  be  the  perfection  of  the  1» 
trionlc  ait. 

t  It  is  calculated  Uiat  the  law  expenses  of  the  King's  Tbeatie  U 
amounted,  in  1840.  to  more  than  twice  the  vnluo  of  the  esute !— vw 
theless,  though  fortunes  liavo  been  lost  in  that  hmtte,  it  hna  emiplkji 
the  few  wlio  knew  liow  to  manage  it. 

i  Drurylane  tlieatre  was  burnt  down  in  Pebmary,  1S09,  mmi  wn 
rebuilt  and  opened  in  1818.  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Amate. 
Covent-garden  had  met  the  same  fate  in  September,  180S.  it  was  ir 
built  and  opened  in  1810. 

I  In  issothis  elegant theain  waa  dertrored  by  tiv.  T^  n^v 
haiidaoiBeilciictimwa*  erected  nod  opcDcd  in  ltS4. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  period  at  which 
our  history  has  now 
arrived  is  so  recent 
—  its  habits  and 
modes  of  thouglit 
differ  by  such  fine 
and  scarcely  percep- 
tible shades  from 
oui"  own  —  that  the 
subject  of  manners 
may  be  handled  with 
more  breadth  and 
generality  than*  was 
possible  on  former 
occasions.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  dwell  upon  many  minutiie,  in 
order  to  transport  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  described,  and  call  up  their 
bodily  presence  before  him.  Now  we  may  assume 
that  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
manners  of  the  regency  are  so  much  the  same  with 
those  which  still  prevul  as  to  render  such  prepara- 
tion unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in  the  social 
tone  of  Great  Britain  in  progress  during  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  to 
the  death  of  George  III.  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
newed intercourse   with  the  Continent     At  the 
commencement  of  the  century  there  was  an  almost 
complete    cessation    of   intercourse    between   the 
general  publics  of  Great  Brltian  and  the  Conti- 
nental states.    This  state  of  affairs  continued,  and 
was    indeed    aggravated,   during    the   empire  of 
Napoleon.     The  consequence  was  that  the  self- 
admiration,  the  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  fo- 
reign modes  and  opinions,  which  has  always  been 
a  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  was  probably  carried 
to  a  greater  excess  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  than  at 
any  former  period.     It  was  not  so  boobyish  and 
unintellectual  a  self-worship  as  is  portrayed  in  the 
country  squires  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  it  had 
been  polished  by  the  minor  morals  of  Addison  and 
ChesterOeld ;  but  it  was  quite  as  intense.    This 
narrow-minded  spirit  first  began  to  give  way  during 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    Curious   civilians  occasionally  ventured  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  the  army ;    and  there  was 
always  a  floating  balance  of  Peninsular  officers, 
dispatched  on  business  or  invalided,  passing  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.     By  such  agencies  the 
sympathies  of  England  and  the  southern  continent 
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were  in  a  manner  re-knit.  As  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  successively  fell  off  from  the  French 
alliance  or  subjection,  a  wider  and  wider  field 
opened  to  tourists ;  and  the  renewed  opportunities 
of  travelling  were  embraced  with  an  eagerness  the 
natural  consequence  of  long  privation.  After  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  still  more  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  fashion  of  travelling 
became  a  positive  epidemic,  and  all  classes  of 
English  above  the  mere  mechanic  precipitated 
themselves  in  crowds  upon  the  Continent.  The 
vacillating  value  of  property,  occasioned  by  the 
revulsion  from  war  to  peace  ana  vtner  causes, 
increased  the  disposition  to  visit  the  Continent ; 
but  this  cause  only  came  into  operation  at  a  later 
period.  Even  whilst  the  English  public  continued 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Continent,  agencies  were 
at  work  preparing  public  opinion  to  facilitate  the 
approximation  of  the  tastes  and  customs  of  England 
to  those  of  the  Continent.  The  labours  of  William 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Nestor  of  the  students  of 
German  literature  in  this  country,  had  formed  a 
body  in  the  reading  public  who  looked  to  Germany 
as  a  sort  of  promised  land.  Frere  and  others  had 
done  the  same  for  Spain  and  Italy.  The  t^iste  for 
French  literature,  and  a  traditional  admiration  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  had  not  become  en- 
tirely obsolete.  The  sturdy  anti -continental  spirit 
thawed  more  easilv  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Perhaps  its  very  exaggeration,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  might  have  presaged  this  result. 

The  less  favourable  phases  of  this  change  in 
public  feeling  were,  as  usual,  most  commented 
upon.  The  silly  affectation  of  foreign  modes  merely 
because  they  were  foreign — the  awkwardness  and 
ungainliness  of  the  imitators — the  disposition  to 
adopt  some  of  the  worst  laxities  of  the  conventional 
code  of  morals  of  the  Continent — were  denounced 
by  satirists.  Bnt,  though  examples  of  such  foolish 
aping  of  novelties  undoubtedly  abounded,  they  were 
proportionally  less  than  in  former  times.  The  tre- 
mendous struggle  through  which  Great  Britain  had 
passed,  as  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  manners  of 
the  preceding  period,  had  braced  the  national 
mind—had  communicated  to  it  an  elevated  and 
manly  tone,  which  was  not  relaxed  in  peace.  The 
principal  difference  which  is  to  be  detected,  in 
looking  dispassionately  back  at  this  distance  of 
time  upon  the  manners  of  England  in  1800  and  in 
1820,  consists  in  a  relaxation  of  the  formality  of 
social  intercourse,  and  in  a  growing  relish  for  the 
more  intellectual  pleasures.     This  latter  charac- 
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teristic  had  been  gradually  developing  itself  for 
tome  time  previously  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  emu- 
lation awakened  by  more  unreserved  intercourse 
with  Germany  and  France  accelerated  its  growth. 

The  tone  which  society  caught  from  court  ciicles 
at  this  time  was  of  a  more  dubious  character. 
There  is  frequently  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between 
parent  and  child  even  in  domestic  life.  Parents 
who  are  strict  disciplinarians,  both  towards  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  apt  to  increase  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  in  their  children,  instead  of 
subduing  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  example  of  lax 
parents  bas  sometimes  acted  as  a  warning,  and  in- 
spired a  bigh  and  resolute  spirit  of  self-control  into 
their  children.  This  antagonism  was  strongly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  gave  the  reins  to  self- 
indulgence  contrasted  startlingly  with  tbe  citizen- 
like decorum  of  the  old  king ;  and,  as  none  of  them, 
any  more  than  their  father,  were  endowed  with  very 
vigorous  or  comprehensive  minds,  or  a  decided  taste 
for  the  elevated  pursuits  of  imagination  or  intellect, 
their  indulgences  were  in  most  cases  as  gross  as 
they  were  unbridled.  They  were  predisposed  to 
contract  intimacies  with  the  relics  of  the  gross  sen- 
sualists of  a  former  age,  banished  from  the  court 
while  George  III.  was  in  his  vigour,  and,  in  the 
eclipse  of  court  favour  or  tolerance,  gradually  dying 
out.  For  a  time,  when  the  king  was  withdrawn 
from  the  gaze  of  his  subjects,  England  seemed 
threatened  with  the  recurrence  of  a  dissolute  era. 
But  the  pride  of  the  regent  which  made  him  with- 
draw within  the  decorums  of  his  station  whenever 
his  boon  companions  pushed  their  familiarity  too 
far,  and  still  more  his  shattered  nerves,  which  im- 
posed a  check  upon  his  pleasures,  diminished  the 
danger.  In  justice  to  the  age,  too,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  earnest  character  communicated 
to  all  classes  by  the  struggle  against  a  banded 
world,  the  ascendancy  which  the  religious  portion 
of  society  had  obtained  over  the  public  mind,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  promoting  education  and 
taking  an  interest  in  public  discussions  and  phil- 
anthropic exertions,  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  example  even  of  a  gay  and  licentious  court 
If  future  ages  were  to  take  their  ideas  of  the 
standard  of  manners  and  morals  under  the  re- 
gency from  Moore  or  Byron,  they  would  err  widely. 
The  pen  of  the  former  was  impelled  by  personal 
animosity,  and  the  diatribes  of  the  latter  have  all 
the  exaggeration  of  a  man,  the  day  after  a  debauch, 
railing  against  his  own  folly,  and  attributing  it  to 
all  the  world  besides. 

The  diversity  of  manners,  which  has  been  noted 
in  former  periods  as  distinguishing  different  parts 
of  the  empire  and  different  classes  of  society,  was 
much  diminished  at  the  time  now  under  review. 
The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
brought  the  wealthier  Irish  families  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  those  of  England,  assimilating  their 
opinions  and  manners.  The  number  of  Irish  offi- 
cers, too,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
war,  and  their  familiar  intercourse  with  their  Eng- 


lish and  Scotch  comrades  in  anas,  tended  lo  hnk 
down  the  barriers  of  national  peculiaritica.  la 
Ireland,  however,  the  assimilation  of  manncts  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society  not  only  dii 
not  advance  so  rapidly  as  in  other  paru  of  the  empii^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost  appear  to  fane 
retrograded.  The  flocking  of  the  wealthier  famiiiei 
to  England,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  tacv 
intercourse  with  the  middle  claaaes  and  the  pa- 
santry,  prevented  their  Anglicised  tone  from  ^reifi- 
ing  through  society.  The  progress  of  the  straggle 
for  Catholic  emancipation  kept  alive  and  strcngo- 
ened  an  anti- English  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  Tta- 
dent  population.  And  the  establishment  of  Miy- 
nooth — intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  asa 
priesthood,  a  priesthood  trained  in  foreign  mansai 
and  interests,  but  creating  a  yet  more  dangena 
provincial  priesthooil,  **  more  Catholic  than  th 
pope  " — supplied  the  class  of  society  destined  li 
take  the  place  d(  the  absentee  land^ownecs  ssd 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  preserve  atose 
of  feeling  and  manners  in  that  quarter  of  the  Oh 
pire  harshly  contrasting  with  what  prevailed  eke 
where.  In  England  and  Scotland,  however,  ik 
obliteration  of  provincial  and  class  peculiarities  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  under  the  equalising  influence  d 
education.  Except  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Wsia 
and  Scotland,  few  ancient  peculiarities  of  any  m»> 
ment  retained  their  ground ;  and  every  year  wit- 
nessed the  circle  inhabited  by  the  Eoglish-speaki^ 
race  widening  and  encroaching  on  the  domaiua  i 
those  who  clung  to  the  aboriginal  language. 

In  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  Ban- 
ners of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  anea- 
tion  on  the  idea  of  what  is  proper  and  beooauag 
which  has  been  adopted  aa  a  standard  by  the 
nation,  rather  than  upon  the  degree  lo  which  it  is 
realised  either  by  individuals  or  circles  of  society. 
The  economical  circumstances,  the  education,  tfae 
professional  pursuits,  the  natural  dispositions  of 
individuals,  occasion  an  unlimited  variety  of  dia- 
racteristic  peculiarities;  but  the  idea  which  hss 
taken  hold  of  the  national  mind,  which  ia  recsg* 
nised  as  the  test  of  elegance  in  deportment  ak 
conduct  —  that  influences  all  in  some  degree  or 
other,  and  is  the  source  of  the  similarity  wbick 
constitutes  national  character.  The  donunatii^ 
idea  which  gives  form  and  bearing  to  the  manneis 
of  Great  Britain  is  English  :  before  it  all  provin- 
cial peculiarities  are  giving  way  ;  to  it  Scotch  and 
Irish  manners  are  conforming.  It  is  the  moald 
in  which  all  are  cast,  though  its  impress  is  less 
distinct  and  sharp,  in  many  cases,  from  the  na- 
favourable  nature  of  the  materials,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  psased 
through  it.  An  Englishman's  ideal  of  manners  is 
not  unaptly  typified  by  his  ideal  of  dreas  and 
equipage.  There  is  in  his  choice  of  all  three  a 
shunning  of  the  gaudy,  or  anything  that  appesn 
to  approach  to  it,  which  amounts  even  to  affecta- 
tion. There  is  combined  with  this  an  intense 
anxiety  that  the  quality  of  the  artide  ahould  be 
excellent,  and  its  finish,  with  all  the  plamneaa  of 
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itB   form,  exquisite.     The  English   gentleman,  if 
addicted  to  show,  lavishes  it  not  on  his  own  per- 
son, but  on  his  domestics;  and  even  with  regard 
to    them   he  wishes  their  appearance  to  be  rich 
rather  than  gaudy.     His  plain  carriage  must  be 
as  neat  as  tools   and  varnish  can  make  it,  and  as 
commodious ;    his   horses  must   strike   by  their 
blood  and  high  keeping ;  the  harness  must  be  such 
as  to   pass  unnoticed.*  And  the  standard  of  taste 
to  which  the  deportment  of  the  English  gentleman 
must  conform  is  strictly  analogous.     His  amuse- 
ments are  manly,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  useful ; 
his  taste  is,  to  make  himself  comfortable.     He  is  a 
hunter,  a  votary  of  the  turf,  a  cricketer,  a  yachter, 
and,  in  all  of  these  pursuits  he  prides  himself  upon 
being  a  master  of  the  mechanical  details.     He  is 
fond  of  farming,  or  of  reading,  or  of  taking  a  part 
in  public  business.    But  these  serious  pursuits  he 
affects  to  treat  as  amusements ;  even  though  an  en- 
thusiast in  them,  he  must  talk  lightly  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  afiect  a  passionate  interest 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  similar  trifles. 
He  will  be  pardoned,  too,  for  being  passionately 
attached  to  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  render 
him  effeminate,  so  long  as  he  combines  with  them 
a  relish  fur  manly  sports.     The  English  gentleman 
is  hardy,  endowed  with  a  healthy  relish  for  plea- 
sure, and  has  a  high  sense  of  honour.     Tb-s'ideal 
of  the  high-bred  gentleman  communicates  its  sen- 
timent to  the  whole  of  society.     Even  the  ladies 
catch  something  of  its  self-dependent,  elastic  tone, 
without  diminution  of  or  injury  to  their  perfectly 
feminine  graces.     This  model  is  emulated  through- 
out society,  in  sufficiently  gross  and  awkward  cari- 
catures sometimes,  but  still  so  that  lineaments  of 
what  is  imitated  can  be  detected.     Even  the  ruf- 
fianry  of  the  ring,  to  which  a  paradox  of  Wynd- 
ham's  lent  a  short  lease  of  prolonged  existence, 
was  obliged  to  affect  something  of  this  character. 
The  nuisance  of  Tom  and  Jerryism  could  not  have 
gained  even  its  ephemeral  popularity  but  for  this 
reason.    That  England  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  had  much  to  leani  in  the  pbiloso- 
phy  of  social  intercourse — that  it  has  still  much  to 
learn — cannot  be  denied ;  but  its  social  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
what  they  were  at  the  first  dawn  of  our  history, 
and  may  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  They  are  a  source  of  justi- 
fiable pride,  and  of  good  augury  for  the  future. 

Our  notice  of  the  fashions  in  dress  which  ob- 
tained during  this  last  period  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  as  well  as  uninteresting  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  having  introduced 
round  hats,  pantaloons,  &c.,  and  wigs  and  powder 
having  been  discarded  by  the  beaux  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  only  great  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  frock-coats  with  loose  trowsers  and 
ihort  boots  worn  underneath  them ;  and,  when  we 
record  such  appellations  as  Wellingtons,  Cossacks, 
and  Bluchers,  we  need  scarcelv  point  to  (he  date 
at  which  they  were  adopted.  JBlack  handkerchiefs 


and  trowsers  for  evening  dress  had  not  become 
fashionable  in  1 820. 

With  respect  to  the  ladies,  their  fashions  have 
been  more  mutable :  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
hideous,  however,  being  the  rage  for  shortening 
the  waist.  The  bonnet,  that  last  and  most  endur- 
ing novelty  in  female  costume,  introduced  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  underwent  almost 
annual  alterations  in  form;  now  extravagantly 
large,  now  absurdly  small,  at  one  time  rivalling 
the  most  gigantic  coal-scuttle  (the  Oldenburgh  to 
wit),  and  at  another  scarcely  shading  the  fair  brows 
of  the  capricious  wearers ;  now  laden  with  ribbons 
or  flowers,  curtained  with  lace,  or  overshadowed  by 
plumage,  and  the  next  month,  perchance,  denuded 
of  almost  every  ornament :  but  we  must  beg  to 
refer  our  fair  readers  to  the  few  specimens  we  can 
afford  to  give  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  yet 
unforgotten  **  thick- coming  fancies." 

In  the  army,  the  principal  alterations  were  the 
abolition  of  haii^powder,  pomatum,  and  pigtails 
(1808),  of  the  cocked-hats  (1812),  and  the  re- 
introduction  of  "  breast  and  back  plates  "  for  the 
Life-guards  and  Royal  Horse-guards  (blue)  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  other  changes  which 
ultimately  produced  the  present  uniforms  took  place 
at  various  periods  since  the  year  1820,  at  which 
our  work  terminates. 

The  furniture  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  presents 
us  with  nO  important  addition  to  the  list  of  articles 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  But  in  form  and  material  con- 
siderable changes  took  place,  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  afiected  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  productions  of  our  cabinet-makers  and 
upholsterers.  In  Paris,  the  man  whose  hair  was 
dressed  k  la  Brutus  could  not  condescend  to  be 
seated  in  anything  less  Roman  than  a  curule  chair, 
and  the  lady  who  had  adopted  an  Athenian  cos- 
tume must  needs  recline  on  a  Grecian  couch,  the 
coverings  of  which  were  ornamented  with  honey- 
suckle or  key  borders.  The  fauteuil  and  the  sofa 
k  la  duchesse  were  abolished  with  the  chapeau  a 
comes  and  the  perruque  aux  ailes  de  pigeon. 
Everything  was  to  be  strictly  classical,  and  the 
substantial,  gorgeous,  and  comfortable  furniture  of 
the  ancien  regime  was  supplanted  by  imitations  of 
Greek  and  Roman  models,  in  which,  as  in  imita- 
tions in  general,  the  defects  of  the  originals  were 
more  closely  copied  than  the  beauties.  Occasionally 
a  successful  attempt  was  to  be  seen,  and  window 
and  bed  curtains,  supported  by  gilt  lances  or  the 
Roman  fasces,  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  pro- 
duced a  good  effect ;  but  to  any  eye  accustomed  to 
the  richness  and  solidity  of  the  furniture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  general  aspect  was  cold  and 
meagre.  It  looked  like  ^hat  it  was— a  mere  affecta- 
tion,— and  not  like  a  style  revived  upon  sound 
principles,  or  one  that  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  progress  of  taste  and  art,  and  which 
might  itself  in  i^ter-times  form  a  model  for  imita- 
tion. In  England  matters  were  worse ;  for,  as  usual, 
instead  of  resorting  to  original  authorities,  the 
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French  copies  were  re-copied,  our  workmen  being 
also  at  that  time  notoriously  inferior  in  point  of 
taste  to  their  Gallic  brethren.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  a  rival 
material  jostled  the  lately  admired  mahogany  com- 
pletely out  of  our  English  drawing-rooms.  Chairs, 
tables,  sofas,  piano-fortes,*  commodes, — ^all  were  to 
be  of  rosewood ;  and  mahogany  was  voted  vulgar, 
except  for  the  dining-parlour  or  the  bed-chamber. 
In  France  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced,  and,  therefore,  nurabile  dictu^ 
it  must  have  been  a  fashion  invented  in  England, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  such  a  curiosity  by 
her  isolated  position  during  the  long  stru^le 
against  Napoleon,  which  threw  her  completely  on 
her  own  resources,  and  produced,  amongst  other 
monstrosities,  the  long-waisted  spencers  and  little 
straw  bonnets  immortalised  by  Brunet  and  Vernet 
in  "  Les  Anglaises  pour  rire."  The  same  period 
has  to  answer  for  the  introduction  of  slender-legged 

*  The  piano-forltt,  though  a  mutictl  inifcrument.  hat  surely  a  right 
to  take  rank  at  a  piece  of  furniture,  oonsidering  how  prominent  a 
feature  it  has  lately  become  in  almost  every  drawing  room.  Indeed, 
we  ought  to  have  mentioned  its  venerable  predecessors,  the  harpsi- 
chord  and  the  spinet,  in  their  proper  places,  and  beg  to  apologise 
for  tlie " — *— *~ 


scToU-backed  chairs,  with  cane  bottoms, /fled,  a 
we  will  for  courtesy's  sake  term  it,  with  is 
cushions  covered  with  cloth,  merino,  or  calico,  nd 
tied  to  the  seat  by  tapes  passing  round  the  dender 
legs  aforesaid.  Also  for  stuffed  borse-bair  nfai, 
with  scroll  ends  and  hard  round  bolsters,  and  diain 
to  match,  bound  with  brass  mouldings  or  fiUa, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  Mcaid 
rate  lodging-houses  and  commercial  hotels.  Ifto 
these  we  add  Pembroke  tables,  register  ftam, 
Argand  lamps,  the  modem-shaped  sideboard  Yck 
its  cellaret  or  sarcophagus,  some  varietiei  in  the 
way  of  ladies'  work-tables,  canterburies,  whit-Ml^ 
Venetian  and  spring  blinds,  muslin  curtains,  4c, 
we  shall  complete,  we  believe,  the  list  of  artida, 
useful  and  ornamental,  which  were  generally  to  be 
seen  in  **  genteelly  furnished  apartments  *'  dmii 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III 
Thanks  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  Coottocai, 
taste  and  art  have  lately  made  rapid  stridei  s 
England.  Another  **  renaissance  "  hss  occnnd 
and  elegance  and  comfort  were  perhaps  never  mat 
happily  blended  than  they  may  be  seen  at  prem 
in  the  mansion  of  almost  every  English  ga]l)^ 
man. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


N  the  period  of 
about  eighteeD  yean 
that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  peace  of 
Aniien8(27  March, 
1802)  and  the  end 
of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  (29 
January,  1820), 
there  occurred  at 
least  three  seasons 
of  great  8u£PeriDg 
among  the  working 
classes ;  namely, 
the  years  1811-12, 
1816  n,  and  1819.  The  year  1812  was  distin- 
guished by  the  outrages  of  the  Luddites,  or  de- 
stroyers of  machinery,  which  began  at  Nottingham 
in  November,  1811,  and,  extending  through  Der- 
byshire, Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  were  continued 
throughout  the  following  spring  and  summer.  A 
scarcity  of  employment,  and  consequent  fall  of 
'wages,  erroneously  attributed  to  machinery,  but 
really  the  consequence  of  the  commercial  stagna- 
tion and  discredit  of  the  two  preceding  years,* 
conspiring  with  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,t  produced  the  general  distress  among  the 
manufacturing  population  of  which  these  dis- 
turbances were  the  symptom  or  natural  expression. 
Again,  iu  1816,  similar  causes,  which  this  time, 
however,  involved  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes, {  inflicting 
the  severest  privations  upon  the  working  people 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  rise  to  the 
spread  of  Hampden  and  Union  clubs,  Spencean 
societies,  and  other  revolutionary  combinations 
throughout  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  and  Lanarkshire,  and  at 
last,  in  December,  resulted  in  the  great  riots  at 
Spafields,  London,  and  other  excesses,  which  were 
followed  iu  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other 
measures  of  coercion.  Lastly,  in  1819,  another 
season  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  depres- 
sion, occasioned  by  extensive  failures  among  the 
importers  of  cotton  and  other  speculators  in  foreign 
trude,§by  throwing  great  numbers  of  workmen  out 
of  employment,  although  unaccompanied  by  any 
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rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  produced  similar  effects,  the 
wide-spread  cry  for  radical  reform,  the  tumultuous 
meetings  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorder  by  military  force,  and  the  famous 
Six  Acts.  In  reviewing  the  economical  history  of 
the  period,  these  three  portions  of  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  of  a  distinct  and  exceptional  character. 

Of  the  general  movement  of  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  throughout  the  rest  of  the  period,  the  sub- 
joined notices  will  afford  us  the  clearest  views : — 

1.  Wages. — It  was  stated  in  the  last  Book  that 
an  advance  of  wages  took  place  in  most  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  1795  and  1796,  and  a  further 
advance  in  1800  and  1801. *  A  third  movement 
in  the  same  direction  began  in  1804,  and  continued 
to  the  close  of  1808,  by  which  time,  accctrding  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  price  of  labour,  more  especially  of 
artizan  labour,  had  attained  nearly  its  maximum 
height,!  though  in  some  occupations  this  had 
scarcely  happened  till  about  1812  4  indeed,  the 
most  considerable  rise  in  the  wages  of  manufac- 
turing industry  did  not  take  place  till  1813  and 
1814.§  According  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  ac- 
counts of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  operatives  employed  by  that  establishment, 
those  paid  to  carpenters  were  18.f.  in  1800,  27«.  in 
1805,  34s.  in  1810,  33s.  in  1815,  3ls.  in  1816, 
31».  6d,  in  1819;  those  of  bricklayers  were  also 
18«.  in  1800,  and  rose  to  29j.in  1805,  to  BU.  in 
1810,  and  to  32s.  6d,  in  1811,  and  were  still 
30s.  6d.  in  1819;  those  of  masons  were  17'.  in 
1800,  30'.  in  1805,  34^.  6d.in  1811,  and31«.6d. 
from  1816  to  1820;  those  of  plumbers  were 
19^  6d.  in  1800,  27*.  in  1805,  84.*.  dd.  in  1810, 
and  were  still  the  same  in  1819,  having  only  in 
1816  fallen  to  32*.  6d.  These  are  almost  the 
only  departments  of  labour  in  which  we  have  any 
complete  account  of  the  progress  or  fluctuation  of 
wages  during  this  period,  if  we  except  that  of 
hand-loom  weaving,  where  of  course  the  competi- 
tion of  machinery  had  a  decidedly  depressing  effect, 
reducing  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  at  Glasgow, 
for  example,  from  13s.  Id.  in  1800,  and  17*.  8«f. 
in  1806,  to  7«.  6d  in  1811,  and  then,  after  an  ad- 
vance which  reached  the  height  of  ia<.  iu  1814,  to 
5*.  6d.  in  1816,  and  to  5«.  in  1819.  ||     With  this 

•  See  ante.  toI  iU.  pp.  769,  770.        ;     f  Hiat.  of  Pricee,  I.  £88. 
X  Id.  p.  S29.  i  Id.  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6. 

D  Sm  Tabl«  of  Uie  weekly  wagas  of  axUnnap  &e..  in  Mr.  Porter^ 
Progieu  of  tiie  Natiott,  vol.  U.  pp.  851-854.    It  is  aemewhat  ramark 
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exception,  the  rise  of  wagee^  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  Balaries  and  professional  fees,  generally 
maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period, 
and  indeed  has  done  so  ever  since,  very  nearly 
the  maximum  which  it  had  reached  about  1610  or 
1812.  We  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  tendency  of  a  rise  of  wages  to  maintain  itself 
after  the  partiafor  entire  removal  of  the  cause  by 
which  it  had  been  originally  produced.* 

2.  pRiocs. — The  main,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  advance  of  wages  which 
took  place  in  all  departments  of  industry,  where  it 
was  not  counteracted  by  peculiar  circtmistances, 
between  1194  and  1814,  was  the  still  greater  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  same  period  in  the  prices 
of  provisions  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
mean  price  for  the  year  of  the  Winchester  quarter 
of  wheat,  which  (according  to  the  audit  houks  of 
Eton  Cullege)  was  only  54».  in  1194,  and  had  very 
seldom  before  been  higher  or ao  high,  was  8U.  6rf. 
in  1795, 127^.  in  1800, 88j.  in  1805, 106*.  in  1809, 
112^.  in  1810,  1185*.  in  1812, 120*.  in  1813,  116f. 
in  1817,  and  78*.  in  1819 ;  ever  since  which' time 
prices  have  been  confined  within  a  much  lower 
range.  Generally,  therefore,  it  mar  be  said  that 
both  prices  and  wages  <wh{(;h  wri  the  price  of 
labour)  continued  to  nse  downto^  1814,  but  prices 
at  a  greater  rate  than  wages ;  and  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  wages  maintained  the  ele* 
vation  they  had  gained,  while  prices  rather  receded 
than  advanced ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  relation 
of  wages  to  the  prices  of  food  was  probaMy  restored 
by  1820  to  nearly  what  it  had  beeti  in  1793. 

3.  Consumption. — The  fullest  accounts  that 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  of  the  consumption 
of  various  articles  of  necessity  and  hixury  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
period  now  under  consideration  are  those  colieoted 
by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  *  The 
progress  of  the  Nation.' t  The  following  arc 
some  of  the  most  important  results  which  Mr. 
Porter's  statements  and  calculations  present.  The 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  Eng- 
land appears  to  have  increased  from  5*67  in  1801  to 
5-68  in  1811,  and  to  5*76  in  1821.  The  total 
number  of  male  domestic  servants  kept  in  Great 
Britain  was  86,093  in  1812,  and  only  85,757  in 
1821  (when,  if  it  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  it  ought  to  have  been  96,966) : 
there  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  kept 
by  persons  keeping  only  one  or  two,  but  a  diminu* 
tion  in  the  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  all  larger 
establishments.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
four-wheeled  carriages  between  1812  and  1821, 
was  only  from  16,596  to  17,555,  or  5*77  per 
cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
13  per  cent. ;  and  here,  too,  there  was  an  actual 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  kept  where  more 

abla,howevery  that,  wbUe  the  wages  of  hand-loom  weaver*  according 
to  thii  uble  were  In  1816  only  ftc.ed.  at  GlaiKow,  ttey  wore  18*.  M. 
«k  Mancherter,  and  \U,  at  Arbroath.  In  1619  they  are  repreMntwl 
as  being  ttill  9r.  M.  at  Manchester,  and  lit,  at  Arbroath,  while  they 
were  only  5s.  at  Glasgow. 

•  See  ante.  vol.  iii.  p.  770. 
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than  two  were  kept.  The  nnm^ier  «£  two-wfaecU 
carriages,  however,  incresaed  from  27,286  ib  lilt 
to  30,743  in  1821,  heing  at  the  rate  of  12*67  per 
cent.,  or  very  nearly  that  of  ihe  iacreaae  of  tka 
population.  The  nvmber  of  carriages  kt  for  hm^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  reduced  frona  5544  is 
5480.  The  quantity  of  gold  plate  upon  vhick 
duty  was  paid  was  5174  02S.  in  1801,  6036  mi. 
in  1808,  and  rose  to  7333  ozs.  in  1611;  afiv 
which  it  declined  somewhat  gradually  and  iiie> 
gularly  to  6166  ozs.  in  1817,  and  tlien  aoddoi^ 
to  3826  ozs.  in  1818^  to  8374  ozs.  in  1819,  to 
4430  ozs.  in  1820,  and  to  2916  oas.  in  1821.  IW 
quantity  of  silver  plate  was  760,261  o/mm*  in  1801, 
1,009,899  ozs.  in  1808,  1,254,128  ocs.  ia  1811; 
from  which  quantity  it  dedined  to  824»860  m.  it 
1817,  bnt  rose  again  to  1,194,709  ozs.  id  1819^ 
and  to  1,1 13,597  ozs.  in  1820.  The  qoniife^  d 
sogar  consnmed  bjr  each  indivrdaal  in  Great  Br- 
tain  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Porter  to  have  hees 
30  lbs.  9f  ozs.  in  1801,  and  to  have  lallea  is 
29  lbs.  4lf  ozs.,  or,  deducting  what  was  employed 
in  the  distilleries,  to  24  lbs.  9  ozs.  in  181 1«  and  to 

19  lbs.  3f  ozs.  in  1821.  la  Ireland  the  cm- 
snmption  of  each  individual  appears  to  have  htm 

6  lbs.  3  ozs.  on  the  average  of  the  three  ycoi 
ending  25th  of  March,  1800;  7  lbs.  14^  qbs.  m 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  5th  Jaaaur, 
1810;  and  6  lbs  4^  ozs.  in  1821.*  The  am^ 
consumption  of  coftee  in  Great  Britain  wss  at  tfai 
rate  of  1  *  09  oz.  for  each  individual  in  1801,  when 
the  duty  was  If.  6d,  per  lb. ;  of  8*  12  ozs.  in  ISU« 
whentheduty  was  reduced  to  7ci.;  and  of  8-01  ssa 
in  1821,'  when  the  daty  had  been  again  raised  ts 
Is,  Of  tea  the  average  consumpcioa  of  each  m* 
dividual  in  the  United  Kingdom  appeals  lo  base 
been  1  lb.  3*75  ozs.  in  1801,  when  the  doty  vai 

20  per  cent,  on  cheap,  and  50  per  cent,  on  lu|sl^ 
priced  teas ;  and  to  have  fallen  to  1  lb.  1  10  as. 
in  1811,  when  the  duty  was  96  per  cent,  on  At 
vflhie;  and  to  1  lb.  0*52  oz.  in  1821,  under  as  ad 
valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  the  higher 
priced  sorts.  Of  malt,  the  quantity  ciiDsiiaaed  bf 
each  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  rose  fnm 
1*20  bushels  in  1801  to  1*60  in  1811,  sod  fdl 
notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  doty,  m 
1*38  bushels  in  1821:  in  England,  where  the 
consumption  hat  always  been  much  moTe  coi^ 
siderable  than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  rose,  in 
the  face  of  nearly  a  quadrupling  of  the  duty,  from 
1*92  bushels  in  1801  to  2*40  bushela  in  1811, 
and  fell,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  dnlj 
by  nearly  one-fourth,  to  2*12  bushela  in  1821. 
The  contribution,  per  head,  to  the  revenue  by  the 
consumers  of  malt  in  England  appears  in  fact  m 
have  been  2s.  7d.  in  1801,  10^.  9d.  in  1811,  aai 

7  J.  8d.  in  1821.  The  oonaumption  of  spirits  dii 
not  fall  off  to  the  same  extent:  it  waa,  iq  che 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  0'56  gallon  for 
each  individual  in  1802, 0*49  in  1812,  :aad  0*46 
in  1821 ;  in  England  it  waa  0*36  gallon  in  1800^ 
0'33  in  1812,  and  the  same  in  1821 ;  in  JS^^laB^j 

•  PMcNMof  th«  NiHoB,  iSL  SS, 
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;  was  0*71  gallons  in  1802,  086  in  1812,  and 
*14  in  1821 ;  in  Ireland  it  was  0-86  gallons  in 
802,  0-66  in  1812,  and  0*48  in  1821.  Both  in 
•Gotland  and  Ireland,  moreover,  especially  in  the 
itter,  there  was  no  douht  a  large  additional  con- 
umption  of  illicit  spirits.  Of  rum  the  average 
onsumption  of  each  individual  was  in  England 
>'23  gallons  in  1802,  0*29  in  1812,  notwithstand- 
Qg  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  duty,  and 
•my  O'll  in  1821,  the  duty  remaining  unaltered; 
a  Scotland,  0*29  gallons  in  1802,  0  15  in  1812, 
nd  006  in  1821 ;  in  Ireland,  012  gallons  in  1802, 
»-04  in  1812,  and  0003  in  1821.  Of  foreign 
pirits  (brandy  and  Hollands)  the  average  con- 
umption,  per  head,  in  England,  was  reduced  from 
^209  gallons  in  1802  to  0*015  in  1812  (the  efiect 
»f  the  war),  and  had  risen  only  to  0079  in  1821. 
)f  foreign  wines  of  all  kinds  the  average  consump- 
ion  per  head,  ^ii  the  United  Kingdom,  declined 
rom  0-431  gallons  in  1801  to  0*304  in  1811 
[the  duties  having  in  the  mean  time  been  con- 
liderably  augmented),  and  to  0*221  in  1821.  Of 
}eer  the  average  consumption  for  each  individual 
n  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  that  brewed 
n  private  families)  rose  from  24*76  gallons  in 
1801,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  duty,  to  25  19 
gallons  in  1811,  and  had  fallen  to  20*53  gallons  in 
L821.  Of  tobacco  the  average  individual  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  rose  in  like  manner, 
under  an  increase  of  duty,  from  15*37  ozs.  in  1801 
to  18*95  ozs.  in  1811,  and  then  declined,  the  duty 
having  been  further  increased,  to  14'43  ozs.  in 
1821.  In  Ireland  it  declined  from  17  35  ozs.  in 
1 8 1 1  to  6- 1 5  ozs.  in  1 821 .  One  of  the  few  articles 
the  consumption  of  which  was  progressive  through- 
out the  whole  period,  was  paper,  of  which  there 
were  31,699,537  lbs.  charged  with  duty  in  1803, 
38,225,167  lbs.  in  1811,  and  48,204,927  in  1821, 
the  duty  remaining  unaltered.  Of  soap,  also^  the 
total  number  of  pounds  consumed  rose  from 
52,947,037  in  1801  to  73,527,760  in  1811,  and 
to  92,941,326  in  1821 ;  but  this  article  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
many  other  manufactures,  so  that  its  consumption 
cannot  be  taken  as  any  index  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people.  The  consumption  of  can- 
dles in  Great  Britain,  including  all  sorts,  only 
increased  from  66,999,080  lbs.  in  1801  to 
78,640,555  lbs.  in  1811,  and  to  94,679,189  lbs. 
in  1821,  or  at  about  the  same  rate  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  thus  appears  that  the  general  bearing 
of  these  facts  and  figures  is  all  in  one  direction ; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  resist  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  such  an  array  and  concurrence  of 
particulars  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economical 
progress  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  must  have 
received  a  considerable  check  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  period. 

4.  PoPtTLATioN. — Under  this  head  we  will  col- 
lect the  principal  facts  relating  to  both  the  numbers 
of  the  people  and  to  the  other  circumstances  more 
immediately  connected  with  that  matter.  The 
three  successive  enumerations  of  the  people  that 
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were  taken  in  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  show  the 
following  general  results : — In  1801  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  8,872,980 ;  that  of 
Scotland,  1,599,068 ;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
10,472,048  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  470,598).  In  1811  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  10,163,676;  that  of 
Scotland,  1,805,688;  that  of  Great  BriUin, 
11,969,364  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  640,500).  In  1821  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  11,978,875  ;  that  of 
Scotland,  2,093,456  ;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
14,072,331  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  319,300).  The  increase  per  cent, 
in  the  ten  years  between  1801  and  1811  was  thus 
14*5  in  England  and  Wales,  very  nearly  13  in 
Scotland,  and  14*3  in  Great  Britain ;  in  the  ten 
years  between  1811  and  1821  it  was  17*8  in 
England  and  Wales,  15*8  in  Scotland,  and  17*5 
in  Great  Britain.  The  first  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813  ;  but 
it  did  not  include  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
rather  calculated  or  conjectured  than  ascertained 
that  the  entire  population  then  amounted  to 
5,937,858;  in  1821  the  number  was  found  to  be 
6,801,827.  The  annual  number  of  births,  or  at 
least  of  baptisms,  continued  to  increase,  with  the 
population,  throughout  the  period :  in  the  year  of 
scarcity,  1801,  it  had  been  in  England  and  Wales 
only  237,029;  but  in  1802  it  was  273,837,  in 
1803  it  was  294,108,  in  1811  it  was  304,857,  in 
1821  it  was  355,307.  The  rate  of  the  increase  of 
marriages  was  still  more  irregular:  in  1801  the 
number  was  only  67,288;  but  in  1802  it  was 
90,396,  and  in  1803  it  was  94,379,  after  which  it 
was  not  Ugain  so  high  for  the  next  eleven  years ; 
being  only  86,389  in  1811,  92,779  in  1818,  and 
not  more  than  96,883  in  1820 :  in  1821  it  was 
100,868.  The  most  curious  and  illustrative  of 
this  class  of  facts,  however,  is  that  of  the  number 
of  deaths  at  different  dates  throughout  the  period. 
According  to  the  same  parish  registers  from  which 
the  numtors  of  bi4pti8ms  and  marriages  have  been 
taken,  the  number  of  deaths,  or  rather  of  burials, 
was  204,434  in  1801,  199,889  in  1802,  203,728 
in  1803,  181,177  in  1804,  208,184  in  1810, 
188,543  in  1811,208,349  in  1820,212,352  in 
1821.  By  comparing  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
population  in  each  year,  as  calculated  from  the 
decennial  enumerations,  with  the  numbers  of  re- 
gistered burials  corrected  by  an  allowance  being 
made  for  unregistered  deaths,  it  would  appear  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1805  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  was  1  in  every  45  of  the  popula- 
tion; that  during  the  five  ending  with  1810  it 
was  reduced  to  1  in  every  47^ ;  in  the  five  ending 
with  1815  to  1  in  every  52;  in  the  five  ending 
with  1820  to  1  in  every  53;  and  that  in  the  next 
five  years,  ending  with  1825,  it  increased  to  1  in 
every  52;  and  in  the  next  five,  ending  with  1830, 
to  1  in  every  50.*    The  data  upon  which  these 

•  Thew  caleaUtfoM  ura  mads  upon  Um  Ubl«  pwa  nt  p.  454  of  the 
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deductions  are  founded  are  not  entitled  to  |»erfeet 
confidence,  and  to  afford  a  complete  elucidatioA 
of  Ihe  matter  the  calculationa  would  obviously 
require  to  be  uMule  upon  a  clarification  of  the 
deaths  according  to  ages ;  but,  takipg  the  facts  iit 
the  imperfect  state  in  which  we  have  them,  we 
should  evidently  iMt  be  justified  in  inferring,  from 
the  increased  mortality  not  having  manifested  iteelf 
till  after  1820,  that  the  economical  depression  in 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  was 
necessarily  also  of  that  date.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  on  general  considerations,  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  a  country  at  any  particular  time 
(with  the  exception  of  seasons  of  actual  famine  or 
the  prevalence  of  destructive  epidemics)  ia  prin-. 
cipally  affected  by  causes  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  before,  or  that  may 
have  even  ceased  to  exist  before  the  effect  in  ques* 
tion  shall  have  begun  to  show  itself.  In  the  pre^ 
sent  case  all  the  other  indications  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people  are  much  n^orO'  favourable 
both  in  the  aeries  of  years  immediately  preceding 
1815,  and  in  that  from  ld2Q  to  X830»than  in  that 
from  1815  to  1820,  durii^  which  laat  space,  ne« 
v^rtheless,  the  actual  rate  of  mortality  is  calculated 
tp  hjkve  been  at  the  lowest.  -Mc  MacCuUoqh  ob- 
i^rves^^hat  this  apparent  incres^  in  the  rate  of 
ngiortality  between  1815  (it  ought  rather  to  be. 
1821  or  1822)  and  1630  improbably  was  only,  in 
part  at  least,  a  temporary  effect^  caused  by  the 
distress  resulting  from  the  sudden  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peaco ;  and  by  the  severe 
shock  that  tlie  fall  of  prices  ia  1815,  and  the  de^ 
struction  of  country  banks  and  of  comUry  bank 
paper  in  that  year,  gave  to  almoat  every  species  of 
industry.''*  He  adds  that,  if  the  increased  mor*. 
tality  be  still  maintained,  the  causes  that  have 
produced  it  will  afford  matter  for  interesting  inr 
vestigation  ;  and  he  suggests  'that  it  will  perhaps 
be  fuund  that  the  increased  immigration  from  Ire** 
land  of  late  years  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
bringing  it.4>out.  It  may  he  remarked  that  the 
registered  numbers  of  births  as  compared  with 
those  of  burials  are  far  from  accounting  for  the 
whole  of  the  increase  which  each  auccessive  census 
of  the  population  has  exhibited.  The  increase  in 
the  ten-  years  between  1601  and  1811  ia  greater 
than  would  be  thus  accounted  for  by  303,878 
souls;  that  between  1811  and  1821  by  447,581; 
that  between  1 821  and  IS31  by  550,356. t  Pro- 
bably both  the  registers  were  kept  and  the  enume- 
ratMM  takea  with  greater  accuracy  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  portion  •f  these  thirty  years; 
80  that  we  may  safely  assume  from  the  above 
figures  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
England  by  immigration  from  Ireland  (the  only 
quarter  from  which  there  is  any  oonsidtraUe 
imm^^tion)  had  been  prooeoding  at  a  gr^wiog 
rate,  a  fact  indeed  which,  iadependenbly  of  in- 
vestigation,  waa   sufficiently  visiUe   to  all  the 

m^ntstvell  bjr  He  M«BC4U»h4n  U»  SlitlstlM'crthS  B|||Mi)Btapta» 

(ift  eait.\  vol.  i.  p.  417,  if  sovewhut  different     . 
•  Rtatl»tie»  of  the  British  Bmpftre.i.^M.  " 

t  Offlciftl  TaMet  of  Board  of  iSnde,  Part  iii.  p.  464. 
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world,  and  nniversally  admitted.  tQie  fiocf  is  % 
same  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Soolia^x 
and  it  is  one  of  no  light  acooiuit  ia  refacnce.k 
the  condition  of  the  people, .  both  phjsk^  a^ 
moralt  in  either  country.  Mr.  MacCuiIocl»,V^tM 
in  1837,  states  that  it  waa  believed  ibat  «i.fli^ 
date  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  popAilation  oljhm-. 
Chester  and  Glasgow  consisted  eitl^r  9C  aadve'lrjii 
■  or  o£  their  descendants ;  that  ifk  Fiariaaa  o^ 
places  the  proportion  of  Irish  blood  was  dQf 
greater ;  ana  that  the  infiuz  was  atill  increa^ 
instead  of  diminishing.-  It  "  threatens,'^  he  sir- 
serves,  "  to  entail  very  peraicioua  coneeqneacci  m 
the  people  of  JSngland  and  Scotland.  The  waga 
of  the  latter  are  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the 
Irish; , and,  which  is  still  worse,  tbeir  ojunknsa 
to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  and  it- 
cent  subsistence  are  lowered H^y  the  copfanyinaiii^ 
influence  or  example^  and  by  familiar  inte7x»ne 
.  wjkh  thosje-wl^o  ^are  content  to  Uve  i]i£]thasl  , 
;  mifs^ry.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  1/  -things  k 
,  allowed  to  continue  on  their  preofnt  footia^^^ 
'  condition  of  tbe  labouring  cla^sea  in  the  two  coos- 
tries  should  not  be  pretty  much  approximated; 
'  and  there  i^  but  too  much  reason  to  think  th^  die 
,  equalization  will  be  brought  about  rather  by^ 
degradation  of  the  English  than  hj  the  elevadoa 
'  of  the  Irish.  Hitherto  the  latter  nave  been  voy 
little,  if  a^  all,  improved  by  their  reaidence  in 
England;  but  the  English  and  Scotch  with  whoa 
they  associate  have  been  certainly  deteriorated.^  ^ 
5.  Poor-Ratbs. — The  poor-rates  may  be.  con- 
sidered as  an  index  of  the  increase  or  diminutm 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  wbich^  p^aesiiQi 
no  property,  earns  nothing,  and  whose  siiheistepce 
constitutes  a  burden  upon  the  earnings  and  oatr 
incomes  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  hiig^ 
rate  of  wages,  generally  connected  as  it  ia  wii^ 
abundance  of  employment,  obviously  has.  a  tcn- 
dencv  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers ;  but  the  two  things  have  ao* 
absolutely  necessary  or  constant  eonnexioa^  and  i 
is  quite  possible  that,  under  certain  arrac^geipciui 
or  the  operation  of  peculiar  influences^  an  advanc; 
ing  rate  of  wages  may  subsist  simultaneoualj  wjtiL 
an  increasing  pauper  population.  For  the  rate  of 
wages  is  not  determined  exclusively  by  the  nom^ 
hers  of  the  people,  but  partly  also  by  the  hah&a  0f 
notions  which  prevail  in  tne  country  as  to  tlie 
mode  of.  living  proper  for  the  working  manj^w)|o, 
rather  than  labour  for  wages  which  wul  not  imufir 
tain  him  at  that  established  or  customary  polni.^ 
comfort  and  decency,  may  choose  tx)  refuse  to  caikf. 
tinue  a  labourer,  and  transfer  himself  to  the  tiatf^ 
of  paupers*  It  is  very  evident  that,  from  thj^qp: 
other  causes,  there  must  have  been  going  on  djuruf. 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  not;. 
withstanding  the  rise  of  wages,  which  for.  a  jMSt: 
of  the  peri(m  at  least  waa  real  as  well  as  ilommi^ 
and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  cotTeBpeiiA^. 
eoihaneement  of  the  pncea  of  proviatona  and  atfcla 
necessaries,  ^e  absorption  of  a  con)itiai]KIjtr.%T 

*  StatifltiM  of  the  Brilirii  Bmpire,  i.  401. 
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creasmg  p^ition  of  the  population  into  the  gqlf  of 
l^a^uperism.    The  turn  annually  expended  for  the 
ttliet  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
-iaa  only  4,01*7,871^.  (equivalent  to  the  price  of 
693,234  quarters  of  wheat)  in  1801,  and  only 
4,01*T,89U.  (equivalent  to  1,428,*?51  quarters  of 
wheat)  in  1803,  had  by  1820  risen  to  1,330,256/, 
{^equivalent  to  2,226,913  quarters),  and  in  1821 
was  6,959,249^.  (equivalent,  at  the  prices  of  that 
year,  to  2,551,763  quarters  of  wheat) .♦     Thus, 
iVhile  the  population  had  increased  by  only  about 
30  per  cent.,  the  money  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
had   increased  by  nearly  75  per  cent.,  and  their 
amount,  measured  in  wneat,  by  not  much  short  of 
400  per  cent,  if  we  compute  from  1801,  and  even 
if  we  set  aside  that  extraordinary  year,  and  make 
our  calculation  fVom  the  expenditure  of  1803,  by 
nearly  80  per  cent.    The  sum  annually  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  4,077,891/'. 
on  the  average  of  the  years  1801-2-3,  had  risen  to 
6,656,106/.  in  1812-13,  and  was  7,870,801/.  in 
1817-18,  7,516,704/.  in  1818-19,  and  7,^30,254/, 
in  1819-20.    The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  poor  during  the  present  period  waa  certainly 
not  calculated  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
In  1815  the  act  called  East's  Act  was  passed  (the 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  137),  which  relaxed  the  ancient 
regulations  so  far  as  to  empower  justices  to  order 
relief  for  any  length  of  time  they  chose,  not  exceed- 
ing  three  months,  and  to  enact  that  the  pauper 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  come  into  any 
workhouse,  but  should  receive  his  or  her  allowance 
in  money  at  his  or  her  home  or  house.     A  mbre 
fhmiliarly  known  measure,  Sturges  Bourne*s  Act 
(the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12),  passed  in  1819,  while  it 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  select  vestries 
and  the  appointment  of  assistant  overseers,  faci- 
litated the  erection  of  workhouses,  and  also  recog- 
nised, though  with  little  practical  effect,  the  old 
and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out,  ^ound  principle 
of  setting  the  paupers  to  work.    At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  surely  evinced  a  strange  misconception 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor, 
when  it  required  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
to  pay  to  such  paupers  as  they  might  employ  rea- 
sonable waees  for  their  labour,  and  gave  to  the 
said  pauper  labourers  '*  such  and  the  like  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  their  wages  as  other  labourers 
in  husbandry  have." 

6.  Crime. — ^There  is  a  still  lower  grade  of  the 
population  than  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
poor-rates,  the  portion  of  the  community  consti- 
tuting the  lowest  layer  of  all  in  the  social  pyramid, 
which  supports  itself  by  the  violation  of  the  laws 
and  the  commission  of  crime.  The  increase  or 
diminntfon  of  this  class  is  still  less  exclusively  de- 
pendent than  is  the  numerical  movement  of  the 
pauper  population,  upon  the  high  or  low,  or  the 

•  Sw  TaUs  in  Mr.  Portei^a  FrogrcttoT  Um  Nation,  vol.  i.  p.  SS. 
If  ii,  however,  difllcnlt  to  underrtnnd  Iiow  in  a  year  of  audi  icarcity 
ai  ISOl  ih»  foot  aboald  have  baco  aappartad  by  ao  cMtUy  (loaanrtd 
in  quartan  of  wheai)  not  half  to  lai^  as  was  reqoired  for  that  por- 
pow  twttfttn  tater,  when  the  acardty  had  completely  passed  away. 
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rising  or  falling,  rate  of  wages,  though  certainly 
far  rrdfra  being  altogether  withdrawn  from  ihe 
action  of  that  almost  utiiversally  influential  element 
in  the  economical  condition  of  a  community.  The 
number  of  persons  annually  convicted  of  crimes  in 
England  and  Wales  proceeded  in  a  constantly  aug- 
menting ratio  to  the  entire  population  throughout 
the  present  period;  having  been  2783  in  1805, 
3163  m  1811,  4883  in  1815,  and  9510  in  1819. 
The  progress  of  crime,  therefore,  was  nearly  three 
times  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of  population.  It 
is  true  that  the  character  of  crime  was  changed, 
and  perhaps  for  the  better ;  crimes  of  violence  had 
probably  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
crimes  against  property ;  in  some  important  re- 
spects there  was  an  absolute  diminution  of  the 
open  outrage  and  insecurity  of  life  and  person 
which  most  ruffle  the  surface  of  society,  and  seem 
the  most  completely  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  But 
the  great  fact  remains,  that  a  prodigious  aug- 
mentation i^as  made  to  the  proportion  of  the  popu^ 
lation  disowning  the  law  and  subsisting  upon 
crime.  Some  of  the  persons  convicted  even  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  were  no  doubt  not  habitual 
criminals^  but  these  are  the  exceptional  cases ;  tbe^ 
great  mutss  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
furnish  auch  eonstatat  occupation  to  our  courts  of 
justice  are  a  part,  end  but  a  small  part,  of  a 
population  whose  only  means  of  existence  is  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  disbanding  of  the  army 
after  the  war  probably  made  a  considerable  addi-' 
tion  to  the  nmnbers  of  this  class;  the  economical 
pressure  of  the  next  G^ft  or  six  years  may  be  sup*'' 
posed  to  have  still  farther  strengthened  it;  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  maintains  its  own  fbrce, 
like  any  other  class  of  the  community,  and  is  more' 
likely  to  do  so  than  most  other  classes,  seeing  that, 
while  it  derives  continual  accessions  from  the  rest 
of  society,  and  more  especially  from  those  portions^ 
of  the  population  to  which  it  is  in  a  manner  con- 
tiguous, it  renders  none  in  return  to  any  other 
d£ss :  the  rise  even  to  the  condition  of  the  hum* 
blest  common  labourer,  of  the  man  who  has  been 
born  and  bred  in  this  lowest  region  of  the  social' 
system,  is  a  phenomenon  almost  unheard  of.  Even' 
those  who  have  stepped  down  into  it  from  a  supe- 
rior station  as  rarely  re-emerge  as  did  the  fabled 
visitors  of  the  realms  of  d^ath,  in  the  old  Heathen 
mythology  r — 

"  facilis  dcaeenius  Avemi ; 
6ed  revocara  gradua,  MTDeraaqiie  e%-aidere  ad  auras, 
Odc  opua,  hie  labor  eat* 

What,  then,  anre  tiie  general  concliisi<ms  to  which 
these  variouB  indications  agree  in  condneting  us?' 
A  community  may  ba  considered  aa  divided  by 
lines,  more  or  less  definite,  into  the  following 
orders  >— 1.  Those  who  live  upon  their  property  or 
capital  (thenatunil  iVb6t/%  of  a  country) ;  2.  Those- 
who  earn  a  subsiBtence  by  the  labour  of  their  hewls 
(the  Clergy,  or  Glerimf^  in  the  most  eztenaive  sense 
of  the  term) ;  3.  Those  who  support  themselTeB  by 
the.  labour  of  their  hands: — and  tiien,  lying,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  social  system, 

5  a2 
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dl.']%upeff»9insh>tiiai»d'lBF7phbKo:dlKri(7}  5i^fae 
(Onnrinal  papulation^  sabdisting  "Hpon  p^irades  and 
if  aud^  Tbese  appeur  to  be  the  'dktlDCttoni^  wlnek 
^nay  be  most  clearly 'vead,  at  kast  ifrthe  nMdeHi  of 
4bhikiiig  and  habkt  lof  ndety  ivhieh  bava^  aiwajtB 
prepsUed  in  thkami  in  wXi  otbet  Gtdiib  orlta:- 
■loMo  oountries*  Tbeve  ia,  of  oourse^  «oxb«  '  faiing 
o£  the  adjacent  coloiua  intaene  aaotfaer :  the  gteat 
merchant  ie  often  tilto  a  great  pvoprietdr;  the 
upper  range  of  afti^ans  and  abctpkeepera  teue^et 
the  lowest  range  of  profeasional  men  uid  mtif^ 
chaato;  the  modem  feelings  and  uaagea  of  aooiety 
may  make  littie  or  no  diadnctioii  in  oniinary  caaefc 
bet^itfeen  persons  belonging  to  the  lirst  and  ^emdns 
bei«igfng  to  tbe  secmd  of  the  five  prders ;  bnt 
atill)  in  whit  wc  may  call  their  types  «t  ileaslv  that 
18' to  say,  in  the  instances  in  which  thi'  peon^iai' 
charaoteiissic  «f  each  order  is  devdlopeiiitn  in 
marked  or  conspieuaua  maimier,  they  Hre  Imi^ert 
ealiiy' diamininalted.  At  aH  event84'wthat1tei>iti«^ 
can  theimain  bodyof  the^pvdation^'fohiifnf 'initt 
pnfy' the- balk,  buo : the  bone 'and -muactej'^tngajyi. 
wir  iuid  n{i«iigth  fof  tiie-eoaanbnnty;*  aiod^ilie)|M)V>- 
tion  of  the  social  system^ 'opon  ^hioktiitcweUkmiof 
the  whole  principally  depends,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished both  from  what  is  above  it  and  what  is 
below  it,  as  the  third  order  (the  Tiers  Elal)^  com- 
prehending all  the  various  descriptions  commonly 
known  under  the  designation  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

It  appears  pretty  clearly,  that  at  least  the  most  nu- 
merous portion  of  this  most  important  order,  or  what 
is  distinctively  called  the  working  population,  did  not 
preserve,  during  any  part  of  this  period,  the  same 
amount  of  economical  prosperity,  or  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  more  indispensable  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  to  which  it  had  previously  attained.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  lowered  ratio  of  wages 
to  the  price  of  food  throughout  the  present  period, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  half-century ;  and 
the  inference  may  be  considered  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  great  increase  both  of  pauperism  and  of 
crime — an  increase  in  both  cases,  doubtless,  martiljr 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  labourers  into  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  To  the  mere  labourer  the 
relation  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  is,  in  a  manner,  everything ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  his  entire  economical  con- 
dition. The  only  advantage,  at  least  as  affecting 
their  materia]  circumstances,  which  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  age  appear  to  have  had  over  those 
of  the  preceding  generation  was  that  they  could 
buy  cotton  stuffs  for  clothing  somewhat  cheaper. 
But  this  was  certainly  far  from  compensating  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
had  outrun  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Per- 
haps the  way  in  which  it  operated  with  the  most 
effect,  and  most  beneficially,  was  in  promoting  a 
taste  for  a  higher  degree  of  neatness  and  decora- 
tion in  dress,  which  was  principally  called  forth, 
where,  indeed,  it  was  most  desirable  that  it  should 
show  itself,  among  the  female  portion  of  the  labour- 
ing population  and  of  the  industrial  classes  gene- 


iWy;  loid^wiui^'  wonld'tMrftaTdljHoMriiaQi^'te:: 
(wilh  improved  habits  of  cleaintineaSiORler,«nd  db- 
leency.  if  there  re^ly  ^laa  any  irednekmi  oi  therm 
'of  mortality  axnsng  the  great  ibodky  >of  the  ptmphik 
:weuid  seem  to bevttributobie/.aiot  toAheurttb 
ttSBEoes  being  easntr^  .bdt  Ie  iheit^-  b^viiigi 
mhm^.hj  the  general  progresB  «f  -dbe^tunea.  i 
dually  abmdoned  some  old  pneociom  wm 
nwnts  in  tbeSr  dndliBgft'and  modtkfti^  Uviif,  Ip 
aorae  cmprorveraent  in.  ihn  eoMtruotian  jof  tisir 
hooaea,  their  bein^g  keptinaomewlmt  bettiEr  repiv 
landbeing'^  littte  betternpeivtiiate^  avd  <lmnid,  t» 
t}R'diniautipaft)f'|(h»8'intenfieiaB0a,  t»-ite» 
fgqved  poiiceKoglbwAs^.te'tfae.ejttfeiMipn  of^cqite> 
'tikmi''a9xL.die}caBBeeqnebtlyrhigber  ^sncraLfadiMf 
tofitheeovdtriBf^TaM >to  the]^oreiadTB»ccil  stasa* 
liiMdiiRidand«to^et7ythe>eicti]|mtiiexi  «liiioal«f|Q«e 
4sBSnj9Sm.*  dikeiBC8,:L*'vn£l  tbe  .^rettt-t  mitigatH&d' 
.ediera.  /rIlMiintsodlictii9b.of  l/»deinstioD»  tbefrca 
4iiaHtf^i9i  Ji^dnqry^sdalea;  fiFdta'  ^bfaat  ibreo- 
ntacebsnt.e£.tbeii:|)re8Cdt'0entaui!T.  .Ja  dielatle 
-pa47«if(the»p«iod,teip^iB%,'^arafte]liBi4,  tS^m 
facts  that  serve  as  indices  of  tbe  economical «» 
slitioii?;DDdu(Tgrcalibpcbf  <Dfotheipeeip}e  we^-wipiBc 
any  exception,  tm favourable : — diminished  as- 
sumption, increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  sad 
even  the  apparently  declining  moyement  of  tk 
rate  of  mortality  arrested  or  reversed. 

It  is  true  that,  at  least  for  a  considerable  put 
of  the  time  we  are  reviewing,  certain  of  the  dasKs 
belonging  to  this  largest  division  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  and  unpre 
cedented  prosperity.  The  farmers,  in  particubr, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  regarded  at 
having  hitherto  held  much  the  same  social  staticn 
with  master-tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  shared 
so  largely  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the 
unusual  gains  derived  from  the  high  range  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  that  many  of  thai 
became  considerable  capitalists,  and  a  section  of 
the  body  may  be  almost  said  to  have  risen  into  tk 
rank  of  gentry.  So  likewise  an  eflfect  of  the  vast 
growth  of  manufactures  under  the  applicatioo  d 
machinery  was  to  create  a  new  and  numerous  clw 
of  spinning  and  weaving  capitalists,  whose  wealth, 
and  position  in  all  other  respects,  placed  them  faj 
the  side  of  the  great  merchant. 

It  is  true  also  that,  even  in  regard  to  the  labour- 
ing population,  the  principal  economical  indica- 
tions become  much  more  favourable  when  we  get 
beyond  the  year  1818  or  1819.  If  the  rate  of 
mortality,  instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  have 
somewhat  increased  after  that  date,  that  is  so 
effect  which,  as  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
show,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  declensioD 
and  pressure  experienced  some  years  before. 
After  1819  the  price  of  food  assumed  a  lower 
range,  without  the  change  being  accompanied  hj 
any  fall  of  wages ;  and  the  rate  of  consumption, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  generally  de- 
clining for  the  preceding  six  or  eight  years, 
acquired  as  to  almost  all  descriptions  of  articles 
an  ascending  movement. 


Oaj^,  VII.] 


oGKDinoi^omwnBiTWipjcBi  > 


There  ctA  be  tta  dnibt^  tnoffeoTCv  Mependetftly 
cyf  this  'lA8t<*nientioiKd  fict^  Uiat  the  commind 
li^faieh  ie  poeseAMd  by  all  dassee  at  Ihe  preeent 
day  ^m  certain  of  what  may  be  styled  the  aoeomr 
fUMlatioBa  and    loxiuries.  of  life»  is  very  nuioh 


{(neater  than  it  wa^  at  the  beginimig  of  the  preient  |  that  tlie  iafae«Tisg  daises  hate  net^mcstt  duflumltf 
century*  This  is  «  eomeqaeace  of  tiie  genend 
progress  of  cinliEatioD,  of  the-advanoe  of  the  arts, 
off  the  aecumidatioa  of  capitaU  and  of  the  producte 
of  all  kinds  tvhkh  capital  helpa  to  call  into  exist- 
ence. The  houses^  the  furniture^  the  dotbiiig,  of 
all  chysses,  except  perhapa  iho  very  lonfceaty  are  of 
a  superior  descriptieii  Uy  'what  thsy  wcare. forty 
jears  agti;  And  how  manyiaciiiitiea'  and  ionro^B 
of  enjoyment  mt  open  to  tbcpooflrest  man^in>ithe 
Iway  of  cheap  and  rapid  travellings  by  sea  and 
land,  mechanics^  institutes  and  jother  seho^iattd 
^aces  of  instmction  ids  yonng,and«ld4  duaapinew^ 
(papers  and  peiiodkiQ  publiaition0(  lecCtire-xoottm^ 
reading-rooms,  cofiee-honaBSy  rpabtib  hatba»<  paries, 
gardens,  ttuseoma,  pictoieigaileriea^^and*  other 
gratuitobs^thibitians,  «%iohi&dJK)t«xial:in£snaepr 
days  i  -•.-.:-•.! 

On  some  points,  liowe^r,  there  railst:.stiU.  be 
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mubhr  of  cpieeliKL  ttdd  amdiilus' spconlationi  Tbete 
Ihmgs;  wiu^hihaTe  thua  been  gained  by  the  peeqpie, 
Afe,  after  all|  biiti  the^embellishmenta  ol  fezisi^nect; 
and  their  preacnen  is  no  ppoof  that  the  necessaries 
c£  eJBislence  ace  move  pleBtilnlthabi  foDnerlyH 


tham  they'  wer&wont  to  haye  to  find  bread  to  ( 
thnt  all  claases  have  net  a.  more  ardmnis  atniggle 
than  ever  to  aiaintain  their  social  position.  Or, 
if  it  should  bo  admitted  that  society  has  made  a 
step  in  advance  in  all  respects*  and  a  step  in  the 
aolid  advantages  of  which  all  classes  hate  move,  or 
Jess  participated,  the  effect  still  nay  have  been  to 
alter  (or  din  worse  the  relative  position  of  thk 
Iftboucing  population,  even  whik  their  posieivfe 
fMUoii  has  been  improved.  Nay,  it  may  Jiare 
faajKpe^ed.that  in  every  elase  an  absolute  iiKroaae 
i»f  Qomttii^nd  over  the  necesssries  and  aocommodii}- 
tiona<ef  life  may  be  so  much  lesa-  equally rdistrih 
httted '^an:  ifivrmerly,  aa  to  iproduce  greats  i  AfoiiBr 
danq^isad.grflater  penury  ait  the  satne  timew<  Tfat 
hMmfitiof  en-.incscaae  of  weaitk  tD  .a :  cdnutouilily 
muft^lwnors  depend  as  much  nponLitrprdqw  dia^ 
faribu&m  aa  npon.its  amount* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


iT  may  seem  at  first  sight  somewhat  unreasonable  that  the  history  of  the  single 
eign  of  George  the  Third,  a  period  of  only  sixty  years,  should  fill  as  many 
rolumes,  and  not  very  far  from  as  many  pages,  as  the  whole  previous  history  of 
England,  extending  over  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  But,  measured  by  its  present 
nterest  and  real  importance,  that  reign  may  fairly  claim  the  full  proportion  of 
pace  that  has  been  given  to  it.  Every  part  of  the  past  may  hi  said  indeed  to 
ixist  in  the  present ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  in  what  may  be  called  an 
nactive  or  quiescent  state  that  the  past  so  exists — ^in  consolidated  institutions,  in 
ettled  questions,  in  rules  and  principles  which  men  have  generally  come  to 
iccept  and  to  walk  by.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  the  Third  exist,  not 
Ls  petrifactions,  but  as  living  forces ;  the  political  and  social  controversies  of  all 
Linds  which  then  sprang  up  are  still  growing  and  spreading  around  us :  the 
evolt  of  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
he  creation  of  a  new  British  empire  in  India,  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French 
devolution,  with  its  five  and  twenty  years  of  war  sweeping  every  country  in 
Surope;  democracy,  parliamentary  reform.  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Irish 
Jnion,  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the  mitigation  of  the 
criminal  code,  the  resistance  to  the  com  laws,  pauperism,  and  the  various 
[uestions  connected  with  the  extension  of  machinery  and  manufactures — all  these 
hings  continue  to  press  themselves  upon  us  with  an  urgency  scarcely  in  any  case 
liminished,  in  the  most  important  cases  much  augmented  and  becoming  greater 
ivery  day.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  the  history 
»f  Europe,  and  we  may  say  of  the  world,  as  much  as  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
n  what  civilised  region  of  the  globe,  except  perhaps  in  China,  did  any  public 
ivent  take  place  during  those  sixty  years  in  which  England  was  not,  either 
mmediately  or  more  or  less  remotely,  interested  ? 

The  history  of  this  long  and  eventfiil  reign  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Mac 
i^ARLANE  in  the  present  work  with  all  the  excursiveness  and  comprehension  of 
cope  which  the  subject  thus  demands.  It  is  believed  that  few  sources  of  informa- 
ion,  of  any  value,  in  regard  to  foreign  transactions,  which  the  literature  either  of 
England  or  of  America,  of  France  or  of  Italy,  supplies,  will  be  found  to  have 
>een  neglected.     Of  the  French  Revolution  especially,  including  the  wars  that 
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grew  out  of  it,  no  account  exists  in  the  language  which  will  bear  to  be  compaid 
with  the  present  for  the  extent  of  the  survey  which  it  takes,  and  the  comiAaQd 
which  is  evinced  over  all  that  had  been  previously  written  on  every  part  of  tk 
subject.  Both  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  too,  and  in  the  previous  accooEi 
of  Indian  affairs,  many  particulars  are  now  stated  fot  the  first  time  from  privale 
information. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  the  other  contributors  to  the  work  hayt 
been  Mr.  Bisset,  who  has  written  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  Govenunect 
and  Laws,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  each  Book  ;  Mr.  Platt,  who  has  written  the 
accounts  of  Agricultural  Improvements  in  the  Fourth  Chapter ;  Mr.  J.T.  Stanesbt, 
who  has  furnished  the  history  of  the  other  Useful  Arts  in  the  same  Chapter,  aial 
also  the  notices  of  Wood  Engraving  in  the  Fifth  Chapter ;  Mr.  Poyntbr,  who  i 
the  author  of  the  history,  given  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  each  Book,  of  Architectcre. 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Copper-plate  Engraving ;  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  has  writtea 
the  history  of  Music  in  that  Chapter ;  Mr.  W.  Weir,  who  is  the  author  of  tk 
history  of  Manners  and  Customs  in  the  Sixth  Chapter ;  Mr.  Planchb,  who  has 
furnished  the  accounts  of  Costume  and  Furniture  in  the  same  Chapter :  and  tha; 
I  am  myself  responsible  for  the  Second  Chapter  of  each  Book,  containing  the 
history  of  Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  for  the  notices  of  the  Revemie, 
the  Expenditure,  and  the  National  Debt,  in  Chapter  Third ;  for  the  history  of 
Commerce  in  Chapter  Fourth ;  for  the  history  of.  Literature  and  Science  ia 
Chapter  Fifth ;  and  for  the  Seventh  Chapter  in  each  Book,  on  the  Condition  of 
the  People ;  as  well  as  for  the  editorship  of  the  entire  work. 

GEO.  L.  CRAIK. 

LoTuhn^  2Qih  February,  1844. 
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